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COUNTY  CONFERENCE 


THE  "BULLETIN" 


Tuesday,  January  22,  is  the  date  for 
the  annual  meeting  and  conference  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics  for  Bristol  County. 
This  is  an  open  meeting  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  and  better  homes  for  Bristol 
County. 

Program 
10.30  Business     Meeting    for    Farmers 
and  Agricultural  Workers.  Re- 
marks on  Organization  by  Sum- 
ner R.  Parker,  State  Leader. 
Annual  Report  of  County  Agent 

W.  L.  Ide. 
Ten-minute   Reports   by  the   fol- 
lowing : 

Elmer  M.  Poole  on  Milk  Sit- 
uation  in    Bristol   County. 
Walter    E.    Tripp    on    Farm 

Loans  in  Bristol  County. 
Alden  G.   Walker  on  Potato 
Growing  in  Bristol  County. 
D.  W.  O'Brien,  State  Labor 

Agent. 
R.    W.    Merrick,    Emergency 
District         Demonstration 
Agent,  on  Marketing. 
George  E.  Howard,  on  Home 

Gardens. 
Richard  Pattee,  Secretary,  N. 
E.  M.  ^..  A. 
10.30  Home  Economics  Section  Business 
Meeting. 

The  Women's  County  Organiza- 
tions, Miss  Laura  Comstock. 
Hot    Noon     Lunch    for    Rural 
Schools,  Miss  Louisa  L  Pry- 
or. 
Election    of    Officers    for    the 

Home   Economics   Section. 
Reports  from   Local   Organiza- 
tions : 

Mrs.    W.    L.    Barker,    Home- 
makers'   Section   of  Mans- 
field Grange. 
North  Easton  Women's  Com- 
mittee on  Food  Production 
and  Conservation. 
New  Bedford  Food  Conserva- 
tion Committee. 
Mrs.  Katherine  D.  Clark  As- 
sistant   Home    Economics 
Study  Club. 
Mrs.  Augusta  Barney,  Swan- 
sea Parent-Teachers  Asso- 
ciation. 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Shea,  City 
Food  Conservation  Leader 
of  Fall  River. 
Mrs.  Carlton  Brabrook,  Taun- 


Every  county  of  Massachusetts,  ex- 
cepting only  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Bristol, 
has  for  some  time  published  a  farmers' 
bulletin.  During  the  period  of  the  war, 
at  least,  such  a  news  sheet  is  likely  to 
prove  helpful  in  Bristol  County. 

The  Bulletin  is  to  be  kept  simple,  sort 
of  a  "Current  Events"  for  the  use  of 
those  interested  in  food  production,  con- 
servation and  distribution  in  Bristol 
County — and  who  isn't?  It  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  resident  of  the  county  upon 
request. 

Among  the  policies  for  which  the 
Bulletin  will  surely  stand  may  be  noted : 

1.  The  growing  of  more  clover,  soy- 
beans and  other  legumes  for  fodder  to 
partially  offset  the  high  costs  of  grain 
and    fertilizer. 

2.  A  silo  on  every  dairy  farm. 

3.  The  improvement  of  dairy  herds 
by  keeping  records  of  production  and 
weeding  out  robber  cows  and  by  the 
use  of  well-bred  sires. 

4.  Better  seed   com. 

5.  Crop  rotation. 

6.  More  swine  fed  on  garbage  or  on 
pasture  and  silage. 

7.  Grading  and  standardizing  farm 
products.  \,J 

8.  Co-operative  buying  to  obtain 
wholesale   prices. 

9.  Simple,  accurate  records  of  the 
farm  business. 

10.  Federal  Farm  Loan  Associations 
to  aid  in  financing  the  farm  business. 

11.  The  encouragement  of  farming 
by  educating  boys  for  farming. 

12.  Better  farm  homes.         G.  H.  G. 

ton      Food      Conservation 
Committee. 
12.45-2   Luncheon. 
2.00.  Greetings,    Director    George    H. 
Gilbert. 
Addresses,  Mr.   John  D.   Willard, 
Public  Safety  Committee,  Bos- 
ton. 

Miss  Frances  Stern,  Assistant 

State  Leader   (Urban). 
Hon.    Wilfred    F.    Wheeler, 
Secretary     of     the     State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 
It  will   be   noted   that  this  year  for 
the  first  time  the  women  of  the  county 
hold  a  parallel  conference  In  the  interest 
of  better  home  and  community  life  dur- 
ing the  forenoon,  with  a  joint  conference 
in  the  afternoon.     All  will  sit  down  to 
lunch  together  in  the  Agricultural  School 
hall.     Lunch  will  be  served  by  the  Agri- 


EMERGENCY  MARKET  SPECIALIST 


Most  of  the  readers  of  this  Bulletin 
are  probably  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  made  available  for  this  county 
the  services  of  a  marketing  specialist, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Merrick.  The  past  sea- 
son Mr.  Merrick  was  manager  of  the 
very  successful  public  market  at  Quincy 
and  he  is  now  making  a  study  of  the 
marketing  problems  of  the  county  and 
will  be  glad  to  assist  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  that  may  have  market- 
ing problems.  It  is  hoped  that  this  work 
will  result  in  a  more  equalized  distribu- 
tion of  foodstuffs  and  a  fairer  price  to 
the  farmer,  the  wholesaler,  the  retailer 
and  the  consumer.  Mr.  Merrick's  head- 
quarters are  at  the  office  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School.       W.  L.  I. 


WHAT  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS? 


Nitrate  of  Soda  is  $120.00  a  ton.  Acid 
Phosphate  about  $23.00  a  ton  and  Tank- 
age and  Bone  similarly  high  according 
to  grade,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
any  lower  figures  as  these  prices  have 
already  been  sanctioned  by  the  federal 
government. 

The  prices  for  mixed  goods  show  a 
similar  advance  over  those  of  last  year, 
varying  with  the  grade  of  the  goods. 

Furthermore,  the  supply  is  not  at  all 
certain.  The  shortage  of  shipping,  to- 
gether with  the  labor  situation,  make 
prompt  deliveries  quite  uncertain. 

Those  who  have  not  already  bought, 
should   obtain  their  fertilizers  at  once. 

Stable  manure  is  by  far  the  cheapest 
fertilizing  material  on  the  market 
(when  there  is  any  on  the  market) 
even  at  $8.00  or  $10.00  per  cord  at  the 
farm. 

We  must  grow  clover,  soybeans  and 
other  legumes  to  partially  take  the  place 
of  grains  and  manures. 

Hogs  will  turn  most  waste  products 
of  the  field  and  garden,  as  well  as  the 
kitchen  garbage,  into  pork  and  manure. 
Make  the  by-products  count  by  raising 
a  few  hogs.  G.  H.  G. 


cultural  School  boys  in  the  interest  of 
their  Athletic  Association. 

Come  and  you're  assured  an  enjoyable 
and  profitable  day.  This  is  your  invita- 
tion. G.  H.  G. 
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MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE 


Prof.  E.  F.  Damon,  Assistant  County 
Agent  Leader  of  Massachusetts,  co-op- 
erating with  the  County  Farm  Bureaus, 
has  established  a  free  market  news  ser- 
vice. A  bulletin  is  being  published  semi- 
monthly containing  "want"  and  "for- 
sale"  advertisements  from  the  farmers 
of  all  the  counties  in  the  state.  Any 
farmer  in  the  county  who  has  any  article 
for  sale  or  desires  to  purchase  any  can 
advertise  in  this  bulletin  without  cost. 
These  market  bulletins  will  be  distribut- 
ed through  the  County  Farm  Bureaus 
of  the  state  and  will  fte  sent  to  any 
farmer  in  the  county  who  expresses  a 
desire  to  receive  this  information.  Any- 
one desiring  to  advertise  through  this 
medium  should  inform  the  County  Agent 
on  or  before  the  10th  or  25th  of  each 
month,  being  sure  to  enclose  a  careful 
description  of  the  article  he  wishes  to 
sell  or  purchase  as  the  case  may  be. 
W.  L.  L 


FARM  HELP  SPECIALIST 


Mr.  D.  W.  O'Brien  has  been  appointed 
by  the  National  Government  as  Farm 
Help  Specialist  for  Massachusetts.  He 
will  give  his  whole  time  and  attention 
in  helping  to  organize  the  farm  labor 
forces  of  the  state  so  that  the  needs  of 
the  farmers  along  this  line  in  the  future 
can  be  more  adequately  met.  Mr. 
O'Brien  can  be  communicated  with  at 
Room  136,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
W.  L.  I. 


LICE  ON  CATTLE 


This  is  the  time  of  year  to  watch  out 
for  lice  on  cattle.  If  any  are  found,  go 
over  the  cattle  thoroughly  with  some 
good  lice  destroyers  such  as  kerosene 
emulsion,  lice  powders  or  some  of  the 
coal  tar  preparations.  If  kerosene  emul- 
sion is  used,  be  sure  to  have  it  diluted 
sufficiently  so  that  it  will  not  blister  the 
animal's  hide.  If  lice  are  allowed  to 
remain,  they  will  draw  on  the  vitality  of 
the  cows  and  diminish  the  flow  of  milk. 


of  simple  but  accurate  records  of  their 

Farmers  will  find  ever  increasing  need 
farming  business.  The  income  tax  law 
will,  for  many,  necessitate  annual  re- 
turns to  the  state  and  nation.  The  food 
administrators  will  require  facts  and  fig- 
ures during  the  years  of  the  war.  The 
obtaining  of  loans  needed  for  carrying 
on  or  increasing  the  business  would  in 
many  cases  be  an  easy  matter  if  the 
farmer  could  show  from  well  kept  rec- 
ords the  condition  of  his  business. 

Most  important  of  all,  simple,  accurate 
records  enable  the  farmer  to  know  his 
business  as  he  cannot  otherwise  know  it, 
and  often  enable  him  to  stop  the  leaks 
and  increase  his  profits. 

A  simple  system  of  farm  records 
adaptable  to  any  farmer's  needs  can 
readily  be  kept  on  any  farm,  and  Direc- 
tor Gilbert  of  the  school  will  give  his 
personal  attention  to  the  opening  of  and 
instruction  in  the  keeping  of  such  rec- 
ords on  a  limited  number  of  such  farms 
in  Bristol  County  during  the  coming  year 
— first  come,  first  served.  G.  H.  G. 

(Editor's  note.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  an  ex- 
pert in  accounts,  whose  services  are  of- 
fered you  without  charge.  In  years  past 
he  has  been  well  paid  by  big  business 
men  for  just  this  sort  of  service.) 


EARLY  HATCHES  WILL  HELP  WIN 
THE  WAR 


Few  poultrymen  fully  realize  how 
much  the  success  of  their  business  de- 
pends on  their  foresight  and  preparation 
for  the  breeding,  incubation,  brooding 
and  rearing  and  egg  producing  seasons 
of  the  poultry  year.  The  success  of  the 
one  depends  on  the  success  of  one  or 
more  of  the  others,  for  you  cannot  in- 
cubate and  brood  chicks  that  come  from 
poorly  mated  breeding  flocks,  nor  select 
good  egg  producers  and  breeders  from 
poorly  incubated  and  brooded  chicks. 

As  will  be  seen  later  it  is  more  prof- 
itable to  hatch  early  each  year  than  late, 
but,  in  order  to  hatch  early,  one  must 
mate  up  the  breeding  pens  early.  Hens 
used  as  breeders  should  be  selected  in 
the  fall  when  the  late  moulter,  the  late 
layer,  the  strong  vitality  bird  capable  of 
withstanding  another  good  year's  pro- 
duction, can  be  distinguished  and 
marked.  Pullets  used  as  breeders  should 
also  be  fall  selected,  perhaps  a  little  lat- 
er than  hens,  but  at  a  time  when  the 
well  matured,  strong  vitality,  early  lay- 
ing pullet  can  be  distinguished  by  her 
full  red  comb,  broad  back,  full  breast 
and  deep  abdomen,  relatively  sharp, 
widespread,  pliable  pelvic  bones  (laying 
bones)  covered  with  soft,  oily,  pliable 
skin,  and  leg-banded  as  a  breeder. 
These  breeders  should  again  be  looked 
over  in  the  spring  and  any  that  have 
failed  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the 
pen,  culled  to  another  flock  or  disposed 
of. 

Breeders  should  be  well  housed,  given 


plenty  of  exercise,  green  food,  fresh 
water  and  feed,  but  not  overfed  nor 
forced,  as  this  often  results  in  poor 
hatches. 

Males  should  not  be  allowed  to  have 
sharp  claws  or  spurs  and  should  be  kept 
free  from  lice  by  applying  a  good  com- 
mercial dust  powder  or  a  bit  of  commer- 
cial blue  ointment  mixed  equal  parts 
with  vaseline  at  the  base  of  the  abdom- 
inal feathers.  The  breeding  pens  should 
not  be  mated  up  heavier  than  8  to  12 
females  per  male  for  the  heavy  breeds; 
10  to  15  for  the  medium  breds,  and  15 
to  25  for  the  light  breeds  as  Leghorns. 
Fertility  can  be  obtained  in  heavier  mat- 
ings  but  time  is  precious  this  year  and 
one  might  better  be  safe  than  sorry. 
Males  not  already  in  the  breeding  pens 
should  be  placed  there  at  least  two  weeks 
before  collecting  eggs  tor  incubation. 

The  best  hatching  months  for  New 
Engalnd  are  February,  March  and  April, 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  earlier 
the  hatch  the  better  within  this  period. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ment at  Amherst  sends  out  the  following 
information : 

"Experimental  flock  of  pullets,  aver- 
age hatching  date  February  28,  1915; 
number  of  pullets,  92;  average  number 
of  eggs  laid  before  February  1,  33.7; 
average  for  the  year,  134.  Compared 
with  this  is  a  flock  of  124  pullets  with 
an  average  hatching  date  of  May  16, 
1915.  Average  number  of  eggs  laid  be- 
fore February  1,  6.6;  average  for  the 
year,  108.  Both  flocks  are  what  might 
be  termed  average  standard-bred  birds, 
such  as  are  kept  by  a  majority  of  poultry 
keepers,  no  special  culling  or  breeding 
for  egg  production  having  been  done. 
Note  that  the  great  difference  in  produc- 
tion occurred  in  the  fall  when  eggs  are 
high.  There  was  a  difference  of  27  eggs, 
or  2  i/i  dozen,  at  an  average  value  of  50 
cents  per  dozen,  making  a  difference  of 
$1.13  per  bird  in  favor  of  the  early 
hatched  pullets." 

The  record  of  several  other  flocks  in- 
dicated that  on  an  average  early  hatched 
broilers  brought  15  cents  more,  early 
hatched  roasters  50  cents  more,  and  ear- 
ly hatched  egg  producers  $1.13  more 
than  late  hatched.  Therefore,  hatch  ear- 
ly, get  the  maximum  prices' by  getting  an 
early  market  and  in  this  way  enable 
poultrymen  to  keep  poultry  products  on 
the  market  at  profit  and  help  win  the 
war.  E.  L.  B. 


POULTRY  RATIONS 

At  a  recent  feeding  conference  rep- 
resented by  nearly  all  of  the  Eastern 
States  Colleges  the  following  standard- 
ized war  rations  were  recommended  for 
the  use  of  poultrymen: 
Scratch  Feed — Cracked  Com,   500  lbs; 
Feed  Wheat,  100  lbs;  Heavy  Oats, 
200  lbs;  Barley,  200  lbs. 
The  above  ration  was  decided  upon  af- 
ter taking  into  consideration  the  nutri- 
ents   contained,    the    probable    supply 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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UNITED    STATES     FOOD    ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Since  food  will  win  the  war,  and  wo- 
men are  naturally  looked  to  as  the  pur- 
chasers and  distributors  of  food  as  "'ell 
as  those  who  prepare  the  nation's  food, 
the  women  of  this  country  have  a  won- 
lierful  opportunity  before  them. 

Each  one  of  us  has  a  personal  obliga- 
tion toward  some  individual  abroad  who 
will  suffer  privation  to  the  extent  of 
our  own  personal  negligence.  We  are 
not  asked  to  eat  insufficiently,  but  wise- 
ly and  without  waste.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  democratic  requests  ever  n:ade 
of  us,  it  affects  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

In  order  to  plan  wisely  and  without 
waste,  more  time  and  intelligent  study 
must  of  necessity  be  given  to  meal  plan- 
ning, the  purchasing  and  the  use  of  food 
stuffs  than  before. 

The  food  situation  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one  which  confronts  the  house- 
keeper. Clothing  the  family  is  in  itself 
a  most  vital  problem  because  of  scarcity 
of  material  as  well  as  price  and  quality 
of  material  on  hand.  Some  conserva- 
tion must  be  practiced  along  this  line 
also  in  order  that  our  soldiers  and  our 
allies  may  be  sufficiently  clad. 

One  way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty 
is  not  to  depend  as  largely  on  machine 
made  garments  as  we  have  formerly. 
Many  women  feel  the  need  of  a  little 
brushing  up  with  regard  to  sewing,  be- 
cause our  acquired  custom  of  depend- 
ing upon  the  store-made  garments  has 
somewhat  spoiled  our  sewing. 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  in  co-operation  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  is  hoping 
to  help  out  this  need  by  placing  in  com- 
munities where  it  is  desired  a  so-called 
two-day  sewing  school.  The  only  ex- 
pense connected  with  this  will  be  that 
of  running  the  school.  These  days  are 
not  planned  to  be  consecutive.  The 
second  will  probably  following  the  first 
in  a  week.  Arrangements  for  this  school 
can  be  made  through  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  who  will  be  glad  to  meet 
with  the  interested  groups  of  women 
and  explain  the  plan  of  work  to  them. 
The  following  program  is  offered  for 
the  sewing  school. 
First  Day: 

9.00  Discussion. 
Material 

1.  Use 

2.  Kinds 

3.  Price 

4.  Selection 
Equipment 

Adjustable   forms 
Skirt  marker 
French  chalk 
10.30  Alteration     of     commercial 
'  patterns. 
1.00  Laboratory — Making    of    a 
plain  house  dress. 

(a)  Placing  of  pattern. 

(b)  Cutting. 

(c)  Basting. 


Second  Day: 

9.00   Demonstration:  Pitting 
10.00   Laboratory:       Fitting    and 
basting 
1.00  Discussion:   Finishing 
2.00   Laboratory:  Finishing 
An    extension    school   in   the   interest 
of   homemaking  is   also   offered   by  the 
Home  Demonstration  Work  co-operating 
with  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.    The  only  expense  connected  with 
this   school  to   the   local  people   is  that 
of  entertaining  the  two  instructors  con- 
ducting  the   school   and   that  necessary 
for  the  supplies  used  in  the  demonstra- 
tions and  the  hall  with  its  lighting  and 
heating. 
First   Day: 

9.00  This  school  and  the  war 
10.00  Demonstration:     Conserva- 
tion of  fats 
1.00  Meal  Planning 
2.30   The  conservation  of  health 
3.00   Discussion :  The  kitchen  and 
labor  saving 
Second   Day: 

9.00  Feeding  of  children 
10.30   How    may    the    women    of 
community    help    win    the 
war? 
1.00   Demonstration:  War  breads 
3.00  Food       conservation       pro- 
grams 
Evening: 

7.30   Community       projects       in 
agriculture   and   home    eco- 
nomics    and    Junior     Club 
Work.    (Meeting  with   men 
women) 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  select  one 
of  our  present  problems  as  a  topic  for 
discussion  and  conversation  regularly  at 
one    Red    Cross    meeting    during    each 
month?    The   presentation   of  this  topic 
need  not  take  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  afternoon's  work.     The  topics 
should  be  planned  ahead  and  assigned. 
The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  will  be 
glad  to  aid  in  planning,  suggesting  ref- 
erences   and   also    in   taking   charge    of 
some  of  the  meetings  if  that  is  desired. 
Suggestive  Topics: 

Is  there  any  use  for  sour  milk? 
What  shall  we  have  to  cover  the  din- 
ing room  table? 
Some  simple  supper  dishes. 
How  can  dried  fruits  be  made  pala- 
table? 
A  year  ago  a  group  of  women  in  one 
of  our  towns  spent  a  very  enjoyable  and 
profitable   time   together   In   a   so-called 
study  group   club.   A   club  may  consist 
of   from   ten   to    twenty   members   who 
pursue    an    outlined    course    in    home- 
making.     They  have  the  opportunity  of 
studying,  discussing  and  testing  out  the 
problems    discussed.      The    report   from 
the  Bristol  County  club  and  the  reports 
from  the  clubs  over  the  state  show  that 
this  work  is  well  worth  while  and  it  is 
very  enjoyable.     Write  to  your  Home 
Demonstration    Agent    for    suggestions 
and  an  outline  and  ask  her  to  meet  with 
your  group  to  help  them  organize. 
In   spite   of  the  fact  that  the  house- 


koaper  is  queen  of  her  workshop,  the 
kitchen,  she  pays  strict  heed  to  what 
"Mr.  Hoover  says."  This  is  of  great  help 
in  the  present  day  problems  of  feediiig 
eth  family,  but  it  does  not  always  an- 
swer all  of  the  questions  and  problems 
which  arise.  Saving  and  substituting 
are  perplexing  even  to  the  most  skillful 
planners. 

The  following  recipes  are  submitted 
for  the  use  of  those  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  co-operate  with  the  food  admin- 
istration in  sugar  saving: 

Norwegian  Prune  Pudding 
One-half  pound  prunes  or  1  %    cups, 
2  cups  water,   %   cup  sugar,  juice  of  1 
lemon,  %  teaspoon  cinnamon,  1  1-3  cups 
boiling  water,   %   cup  cornstarch. 

Wash  prunes  and  let  stand  in  the 
cold  water  a  few  hours.  Simmer  in  this 
water  with  the  cinnamon  until  soft. 
Take  the  pulp  from  the  stones,  add  the 
juice  of  the  prunes,  boiling  water  and 
sugar.  Dilute  cornstarch  with  cold  water, 
add  to  above  mixture  and  cook  5  min- 
utes. Add  lemon  juice.  Pour  into  a 
mold,  chill  and  serve  with  cream.  Yield: 
eight  servings. 

"War  Cake" 
Brown  sugar,  2  cups;  hot  water,  2 
cups;  fat,  2  tablespoons;  raisins  (seed- 
less) 1  package  or  less;  cloves,  1  tea- 
spoon; soda,  1  teaspoon;  flour,  3  cups; 
salt,  1  teaspoon;  cinnamon,  1  teaspoon. 
Boil  all  the  ingredients,  except  the 
flour,  raisins  and  soda,  together  for  5 
minutes.  When  cold,  add  the  soda  sifted 
in  one-half  the  flour  and  the  raisins 
mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  flour.  Bake 
in  loaves  45  minutes  in  a  slow  oven. 
Bake  in  a  sheet  30  minutes  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Yield:  2  loaves  (8x5x2  inches);  2 
sheets  (9x9x1  inches). 

Steamed    Molasses    Pudding 
Egg,   1;  flour,   1%    cups;  molasses,   1 
cup;  soda,  1  teaspoon;  water,  %  cup. 

Beat  egg  well,  add  other  ingredients, 
sifting  soda  and  flour  together  and  beat 
thoroughly.  Steam  in  4  well-greased 
half-pound  baking  powder  cans  for  1 
hour  and  45  minutes,  or  in  one  large 
mold  for  3  hours.  Grease  covers  of 
molds  as  well  as  molds  and  be  sure  the 
covers  fit  tightly.  Serve  with  lemon 
sauce. 

Yield:  12  good  servings. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake 
Sugar,  1  cup;  shortening,  V2  cup; 
cinnamon,  1  teaspoon;  cloves,  1  tea- 
spoon; apple  sauce  (unsweetened),  1 
cup;  soda,  1  teaspoon;  chopped  raisins 
or  sultanas,  1  cup;  flour,  2  cups;  salt, 
V4,   teaspoon. 

The  apple  sauce  must  be  dry.  Baked 
apple  put  through  a  sieve,  or  unpeeled 
apple  cooked  until  water  disappears, 
and  strained  from  skins.  Cream  butter 
and  sugar,  add  cinnamon  and  cloves. 
Sift  fiour  over  raisins  and  mix  thorough- 
ly. Add  soda  to  apple  sauce,  mix  with 
sugar  and  fat.  Add  flour  and  raisins, 
and  beat  thoroughly.  Bake  in  a  butter- 
ed pan  floured  before  pouring  in  dough. 
Bake  1  to  1  %,  hours  in  a  very  moderate 
oven. 

Yield:  1  loaf,  9x4x2 Vz  inches. 
(Continued  on   page  4) 
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Cornmeal  Hermits 

Fat,  %  cup;  com  syrup  (dark),  1-3 
cup;  brown  sugar,  1-3  cup;  egg,  1;  Jiiilk, 
2  tablespoons;  raisins,  seeded  r.nd  cut 
into  pieces,  Vz  cup;  flour,  H4  cups; 
com  meal,  %  cup ;  baking  powder,  2  tea- 
spoons, Vs  teaspoon;  cloves,  %  teaspoon; 
nutmeg,    M    teaspoon. 

Cream  fat,  add  sugar,  syrup,  raisins, 
eggs,  well  beaten,  and  milk.  Mix  and 
sift  dry  ingredients  and  add  to  first  mix- 
ture. Drop  from  spoon  on  greased  bak- 
ing sheet. 

Yield:  48  cookies. 

Prune  Brown  Betty- 
Cooked  prunes,  stoned  and  cut  into 
halves,  2%  cups;  bread  crumbs  (dry), 
%  cup;  com  syrup  (dark),  %  cup; 
prune  juice,  %  cup;  lemon  juice,  3  ta- 
blespoons; grated  rind  of  %  lemon,  cin- 
namon, %  teaspoon;  salt,  %  teaspoon; 
oleomargarine,  1  tablespoon. 

Mix  together  heated  prune  juice,  fat, 
salt,  com  syrup,  lemon  juice,  lemon 
rind  and  cinnamon.  Moisten  bread 
crumbs  with  part  of  this  mixture.  Into 
a  greased  baking  dish  put  alternate  lay- 
ers of  bread  crumbs  and  prunes,  pour- 
ing part  of  liquid  mixture  over  each 
layer  of  prunes.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
over  about  45  minutes. 

Yield:  10  servings.  E.  M.  G. 


Poultry  Rations 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
and  prices  of  the  various  grains  during 
the  coming  year,  and  also  the  fact  that 
the  government  has  regulated  the 
amount  of  wheat  allowed  in  poultry  ra- 
tions to  be  not  over  10  per  cent. 

The  above  scratch  feeds  contain  about 
the  following  nutrients:     11.1  per  cent, 
protein,  72.6  percent,  carbohydrates,  4.1 
per  cent,  fat,  4.6  per  cent,  fiber. 
Mash  Feed  to  supplement  above  scratch 
feed — Wheat  Bran,  100  lbs;  Wheat 
Middlings,    100   lbs;   Com  Meal   or 
Hominy,  100  lbs;  Gluten  Feed,  100 
lbs;  G.  Oats,   100  lbs;  Meat  Scrap, 
100  lbs. 
This  mash  contains  22  per  cent,  pro- 
tein, 60  per  cent,  carbohydrates,   5  per 
cent,  fat,  5.8  per  cent  fiber. 

They  recommend  feeding  the  mash  in 
self -feeding  hoppers  and  the  grain  pref- 
erably in  deep  litter  and  under  average 
conditions  to  feed  layers  about  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  grain  and  mash. 

W.  L.  I. 


SELECTION  OF  THE  HERD  SIRE 


It  has  long  been  a  by-word  of  the 
breeder  that  the  sire  is  half  the  herd. 
The  correctness  of  this  saying  is  readily 
proven  through  the  fact  that  one-half 
the  blood  of  the  entire  offspring  of  the 
herd  each  year  comes  directly  from  the 
sire's  side  of  the  family,  while  a  cow 
can  transmit  her  blood  to  only  one  calf 
each  year.  Thus  if  ten  cows  are  kept  in 
the  herd  and  each  one  produces  a  calf 
each  year,  each  cow  transmits  one-half 
the  blood  of  her  off-spring  or  only  one- 
twentieth  of  the  blood  of  the  entire  off- 
spring of  the  herd.  This  fact  shows  plain- 


ly the  necessity  for  having  good  blood, 
or  dairy  characteristics,  in  the  sire. 

To  often  we  find  that  the  daughters  of 
a  particularly  high  producing  cow  do 
not  equal  her  in  production.  This  is  due 
as  a  rule  to  either  one  of  two  causes. 
Either  the  sire  of  the  heifer  did  not  have 
as  highly  developed  dairy  characteristics 
as  the  dam,  or  else  the  heifer  inherited 
her  poorer  qualities  from  some  inferior 
animal  in  the  ancestry  of  the  parents. 

The  bull,  as  a  rule,  inherits  more  of 
his  dairy  characteristics  from  his  dam 
than  from  his  sire.  It  has  been  fairly 
well  proven  that  there  is  a  stronger  ten- 
dency for  the  male  to  inherit  the  moth- 
er's characteristics  than  the  father's,  and 
for  the  female  to  inherit  the  father's 
characteristics  rather  than  the  mother's. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  every 
rule,  but  in  general  characteristics  are 
inherited  in  this  way. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  today  keep- 
ing grade  or  scrub  bulls.  With  them  a 
bull  is  a  bull  and  as  long  as  he  is  young, 
vigorous  and  a  sure  breeder,  he  is  re- 
tained in  the  herd,  with  the  result  that 
production  declines  with  every  genera- 
tion. 

This  is  not  always  true,  of  course,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  an  animal 
whose  ancestors  have  been  bred  for 
years  to  develop  certain  characteristics, 
such  as  milk  and  fat  production,  will 
be  better  able  to  transmit  these  charac- 
teristics than  an  animal  of  mixed  breed- 
ing. In  order  then  to  be  sure  that  a  bull 
has  been  bred  for  these  purposes  we 
must  have  a  purebred.  If  a  law  could 
be  passed  compelling  the  castration  of 
every  bull  calf  dropped  unless  he  was  a 
pure-bred,  a  big  step  would  have  been 
taken  in  solving  the  problem  of  economic 
milk  production. 

One  common  mistake  of  many  dairy- 
men is  to  dispose  of  a  bull  when  he 
gets  to  two  or  three  years  of  age  because 
he  is  harder  to  handle.  Some  bulls  are 
much  more  prepotent  than  others,  that 
is,  have  the  ability  of  transmitting  their 
characteristics  to  their  offspring,  and 
when  such  an  animal  is  found  he  should 
be  retained  as  long  as  he  is  useful. 

There  are  two  general  courses  open 
to  the  dairyman  in  selecting  a  sire  for 
his  herd.  One  is  to  buy  a  young  bull 
calf  on  the  strength  of  the  records  of 
his  ancestors  and  wait  for  him  to  de- 
velop, trusting  to  luck  that  he  will  be 
of  the  size  and  shape  desired.  The  sec- 
ond is  to  buy  a  more  mature  bull,  say 
one  to  two  years  of  age,  picking  out 
one  that  has  both  good  ancestral  records 
and  the  proper  dairy  conformation. 

In  selecting  a  bull  the  records  of  his 
ancestry  are  of  more  importance  than 
the  individuality  of  the  animal. 

If  then,  we  selected  a  bull  with  a  line 
of  high  producing  females  on  both  sides 
of  his  family,  we  migh  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  he  would  transmit  these  qual- 
ities to  his  daughters. 

According  to  our  breeding  laws  every 
animal  inherits  50  per  cent,  of  its  blood 
from  its  parents  and  25  per  cent,  from 


B.  C.  A.  S.  BASKET  BALL 


The  interest  of  the  boys  of  the  B.  C. 
A.  S.  in  basket  ball  has  resulted  in  the 
rounding  up  of  a  good  team.  The  line- 
up of  the  team  is  as  follows:  C.  E.  Cos- 
grove,  c ;  L.  Cleare,  1.  g. ;  A.  Swanson,  r. 
g.;  A.  B.  Dunson,  1.  f.;  A.  F.  Soul,  r.  f. 
The  opening  basketball  game  of  the 
season  was  played  with  a  picked  team  of 
boys  from  North  and  South  Dighton. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  B.  C.  A.  S. 
five  was  outreached  and  outweighed  by 
the  opposing  team,  they  were  defeated 
by  a  score  of  16  to  9. 

A  series  of  three  games  out  of  five  was 
at  once  arranged  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Oliver  Ames  High 
School.  The  B.  C.  A.  S.  boys  came  back 
strong,  winning  three  straight  games, 
9  to  8,  28  to  18,  13  to  6. 

Games  may  be  arranged  by  communi- 
cating with  A.  F.  Soul  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School. 


its  grandparents,  and  12  %  percent  from 
the  third  generation  back.  The  value 
of  the  ancestors'  records  should  be  rank- 
ed accordingly,  and  the  common  mistake 
avoided  of  attaching  too  much  import- 
ance to  the  records  of  some  animal  found 
in  the  third  or  fourth  generation.  The 
emphasis  should  always  be  put  on  the 
production  records  of  the  bull's  dam  and 
on  whether  or  not  his  sire  has  been  get- 
ting high  producing  daughters,  as  if  a 
bull  has  a  record  for  getting  a  line  of 
heavy  producing  daughters,  he  will  gen- 
erally transmit  this  quality  to  his  sons, 
other  conditions  being  equal. 

One  thing  that  often  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  dairyman  in  getting  a  suitable 
bull  to  head  his  herd  is  the  cost  of  such 
an  animal,  but  it  is  false  economy  to  buy 
a  cheap  bull  if  the  necessary  funds  for 
purchasing  a  good  one  can  in  any  way 
be  provided. 

Recent  investigations  in  the  different 
states  of  the  cost  of  milk  production 
have  shown  that  in  order  to  produce 
milk  at  a  profit,  at  present  prices,  the 
dairyman  must  eliminate  all  low  produc- 
ing cows  from  his  herd  and  keep  only 
high  producers.  The  only  way  that  this 
can  be  done  successfully  is  to  raise  heif- 
ers that  will  make  better  producers  than 
the  cows  now  kept  in  the  herd,  and  the 
only  way  that  we  can  be  sure  of  this 
result  is  to  have  the  herd  headed  by  a 
sire  which  can  transmit  these  character- 
istics to  his  daughters. 


THE  POTATO  MARKET 


There  seems  to  be  no  question  but 
that  there  is  a  surplus  of  potatoes  held 
in  storage,  and  every  prospect  of  a  glut 
in  the  market  by  early  spring  with  low- 
er rather  than  higher  prices — farmers 
take  notice.  G.  H.  G. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTION  IN  1918 


Some  time  after  the  campaign  for  in- 
creased food  production  was  launched 
last  spring,  a  county  committee  on  food 
production  and  conservation  was  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  Mr.  Joseph  K. 
Milliken  of  Dighton,  Mrs.  Louis  A. 
Frothingham  of  North  Easton,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam N.  Howard  of  North  Easton,  Mr. 
Elmer  M.  Poole  of  North  Dartmouth, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  committee, 
there  was  grave  danger  that  the  exten- 
sive propaganda  being  carried  on  from 
various  sources  would  lead  to  consider- 
able loss  and  disappointment  for  those 
inexperienced  in  growing  foodstuffs,  and 
consequent  loss  to  the  community.  The 
committee,  therefore,  undertook  as  an 
important  part  of  their  duties  the  at- 
tempt to  steady  and  direct  these  well-in- 
tentioned efforts,  and  laid  down  a  few 
simple  principles  for  their  own  guid- 
ance somewhat  as  follows; 

1.  That  so  far  as  possible  they  work 
through  existing  food  committees  and 
other  agencies. 

2.  That  they  encourage  forming  lo- 
cal committees  in  communities  where 
there  were  none. 

3.  That  the  importance  of  local  sup- 
ervisors or  advisors  to  assist  those  new 
to  gardening  be  emphasized. 

4.  That  the  saving  of  garden  and 
other  products  by  home  canning  and 
otherwise   be   particularly  encouraged. 

5.  That  all  enterprises  concerning 
which  the  committee  be  consulted  be 
scrutinized  with  a  view  to  their  value  as 
long-term  policies  in  the  county  and 
judged  from  this  viewpoint. 

6.  That  the  County  Agricultural 
School,  so  far  as  needed,  be  used  as  a 
clearing  house  for  information  for  those 
interested  in  food  production  in  the 
county,  and  for  returning  information 
to  those  interested  concerning  food  pro- 
duction activities  in  Bristol  County. 

7.  That  for  the  production  of  food- 
stuffs the  community  must  depend  in  the 
main  upon  farmers,  just  as  surely  as  it 
must  depend  upon  manufacturers  for 
its  manufactured  articles;  so  that  it 
should  be  the  particular  concern  of  this 
committee  not  to  lend  itself  to  any  pur- 
poses likely  to  discourage  or  jeopardize 
the  farming  business. 

8.  That  suggestions  to  farmers  be 
to  increase  the  production  of  corn  and 


rye  for  grain,  silage  com,  soybeans  and 
clover  for  stock  feed,  field  beans  and 
swine. 

In  my  judgment  these  guiding  princi- 
ples are  essentially  sound  and  may  well 
be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  any  campaign 
for  greater  food  production  during  the 
year  1918.  G.  H.  G. 


GRAIN  RATIONS  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


There  are  numerous  factors  influenc- 
ing the  value  of  a  grain  ration  for  the 
dairy  cow.  The  ration  should  conform 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  following 
well-established  principles  of  fooding. 
First  of  all  the  ration  must  be  palatable 
or  the  cow  will  not  eat  it  readily.  Sec- 
ond, the  ration  should  be  fairly  bulky 
so  that  the  cow  will  not  bolt  the  grain 
too  quickly  thereby  causing  digestive 
troubles.  Third,  the  ration  should  be 
well  balanced  as  to  nutrients  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  cow.  Fourth, 
the  ration  ought  to  be  sufficiently  laxa- 
tive to  keep  the  animals  digestive  or- 
gans in  proper  condition.  Fifth,  the  di- 
gestibility of  the  ration  is  very  import- 
ant as  only  the  digestible  portion  can  be 
assimilated.  Sixth,  the  ration  should 
contain  a  variety  so  that  the  cows  will 
not  tire  of  the  ration.  After  consider- 
ing the  other  determining  factors  above 
mentioned  the  dairyman  should  pur- 
chase the  feeds  which  will  furnish  these 
requirements  at  the  least  cost.  To  do 
this  he  must  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
his  local  grain  market.  The  following 
is  sugested  as  an  economical  ration  to 
feed  at  the  present  time  but  may  need 
modification  to  meet  the  needs  of  indiv- 
idual  dairymen. 

200  lbs.   bran 

200  lbs.  ground    oats 

100  lbs.  cotton  seed  meal. 

100  lbs.   oil  meal  or  gluten  feed. 
Where  corn  and  cob  meal  or  hominy 
is   available   it   may   be   substituted  for 
ground  oats.     In  general  feed   1   lb.   of 
grain  to  every  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk. 

W.  L.  I. 


"What  was  the  finest  thini;  about  the 
Annual  Conference?"  There  wasn't  'a 
"calamity  howler"  in  the  bunch — if 
there   was    he    didn't   ho^vl,    nor   did    I    so 

much  as  get  a  glimpse  of  him a  group 

of  forward-looking  men  that  it  was  good 
to  meet,  with  confidence  in  themselves, 
faith  in  their  business  nnd  courage  for 
the  future. 


SEED  CORN  SURVEY 


The  seed  corn  situation  in  the  United 
States  is  very  acute.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  our  history  that  the  great  com 
producing  states  of  the  Middle  West 
have  loked  to  New  England  for  their 
suply  of  seed  corn. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  considers  that  a  national 
detailed  seed  corn  survey  is  essential. 
They  are  anxious  to  get  answers  to  the 
following  questions  concerning  seed 
corn  from  every  farmer  in  the  county 
who   has  any  surplus  seed   com. 

How  many  bushels  of  corn  have  you 
for  seed  that  you  could  sell? 

What  variety? 

Flint  or  Dent? 

What  is  the   cost? 

Name    

Address  

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture requests  that  if  you  have  a 
surplus  of  seed  corn  and  have  not  al- 
ready furnished  the  above  information 
that  you  forward  the  same  as  early  as 
possible  to  your  County  Agricultural 
Agent,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

W.  L.  I. 


There   is   no  person  on   earth   more   to 
be  envied  than  the  farmer  who  is  really 

happy  in  his  daily  work unless  it's  that 

farmer's    vrife. 


ACID  PHOSPHATE  AND  MANURE 

With  the  country-wide  scarcity  of 
fertilizers,  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  before  to  save  and  conserve  our 
animal  manures.  As  these  manures 
contain  a  much  larger  relative  propor- 
tion of  ammonia  and  potash  than  of 
phosphoric  acid,  it  will  be  an  advantage 
in  most  cases  to  supplement  the  manure 
with  acid  phosphate.  Acid  phosphate  is 
the  most  available  and  most  economical 
phosphoric  acid  fertilizer  that  can  be 
purchased  at  the  present  time.  If  one 
hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  is 
mixed  with  or  added  to  every  cord  of 
manure  which  is  applied  to  the  soil,  the 
result  will  be  a  much  beter  balanced 
plant  food  for  most  crops.  The  acid 
phosphate  also  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing an  excellent  absorbent  and  it  is 
claimed  by  many  that  it  will  to  some 
small  extent  make  up  for  any  lack  of 
potash  which  may  exist  in  the  soil.  It 
will  also  hasten  the  maturity  of  most 
crops.  W.  L.  I. 
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A  $10,000,000  FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  rightly, 
that  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  farming 
as  a  business  is  that  the  farmer  is 
obliged  to  buy  all  he  needs  at  retail  and 
sell  his  gods  at  wholesale,  whereas  in 
other  productive  enterprises  raw  mater- 
ials are  always  bought  at  wholesale  and 
the  finished  product  often  sold  at  retail. 

The  average  farmer,  for  example, 
buys  grain,  fertilizer,  seeds  and  stock  at 
retail  prices,  but  very  often  sells  his 
milk  and  eggs  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
price. 

Small  groups  of  farmers  have  taken 
note  of  these  facts  and  have  at  times 
gotten  together  as  "Farmers'  Clubs"  or 
"Farmers'  Exchanges,"  or  the  local 
"Grange"  and  made  purchases  of  car- 
lots  of  grain,  or  fertilizer  or  lime,  to 
take  advantage  of  whosesale  rates.  There 
are  several  such  purchasing  groups  now 
doing  business  in  Bristol  County. 

All  such  groups  and  others  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  organization  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  that  is  just  now  being  formed 
to  be  known  as  the  Eastern  States  Farm- 
ers' Exchange,  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing grain  and  other  commodities  in  large 
wholesale  lots  for  the  rarmers  of  New 
England.  The  "Exchange"  will  take  no 
profits,  in  fact  is  organizing  under  a  fed- 
eral statute  that  will  not  permit  the  tak- 
ing of  profits.  The  Exchange  wiU  have 
a  purchasing  power  of  about  $10,000,- 
000  and  is  to  be  a  large  central  Ex- 
change to  buy  at  bed-rock  prices  for  the 
small  local  groups. 

With  the  market  prices  for  the  farm- 
ers' products  the  best  ever  known,  if 
the  way  is  cleared  for  the  purchase  of 
needed  supplies  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
cash  prices,  this  should  go  far  towe-rd 
securing  a  right  margin  of  proPt  to  the 
farming  business. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  this 
Exchange  may  be  had  by  writing  this 
office  or  directly  to  Mr.  John  A.  Sche- 
uerle.  Manager  Field  Department,  East- 
em  States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass. 
G.  H.  G. 


A  few  days  ago  I  submitted  an  order 
for  farm  seeds  to  Peter  Henderson  & 
Company  of  New  York  asking  for  prices 
and  they  replied  that  the  seed  situation 
was  such  that  they  did  not  care  to  bid! 
The  demand  for  packi.ge  seeds  (which 
brings  topnotch  pricesy  is  likely  to  be 
such  that  even  the  big,  reliable  seeds- 
men are  ignoring  the  farmers'  needs. 

Quotations  from  reliable  seed  firms 
just  received  at  this  oiBce  vary  from  20c 
to  60c  for  the  same  variety  and  grade  of 
seeds.  The  price  of  seeds  will  not  be  low- 
er this  season  and  later  in  the  season 
many  kinds  will  not  be  offered  in  bulk  at 
any  price. 

Buy  your  field  com,  field  beans,  tur- 
nip and  soybean  seeds  from  the  growers 
in  Bristol  County.  It  is  the  best  that 
can  be  had  anywhere  at  any  price.  Mr. 
Joseph  Howland  of  Berkley  won  on 
everything  he  exhibited  at  the  State 
Show  at  Worcester  last  week.  It  was  re- 
ported to  me  that  when  Secretary 
Wheeler  saw  the  bit  of  corn  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  school,  he  inquired,  "Have 
these  fellows  any  quantity  of  com  like 
that?  For  — 's  sake  don't  let  them  grind 
it  up!"  Of  course,  you  and  I  know  that 
isn't  just  what  the  genial  Secretary  said, 
but  that's  what  they  told  me  he  said,  and 
anyhow  he  meant  just  that! 

Send  in  an  ear  or  two  of  your  seed 
com  to  the  school  to  be  tested — no 
charge — and  let  us  know  If  you  have 
good  seed  of  any  kind  to  sell,  we'll  "let 
them  know  about  it" — again  no  charge. 
G.  H.  G. 


SELECTION  AND  CARE  OF  HATCH- 
ING EGGS 


CO-OPERATIVE  PURCHASING 


When  buying  fertilizers,  lime,  seeds, 
and  other  supplies  in  quantity,  a  consid- 
erable saving  is  usually  afforded  by 
purchasing  these  co-operatively  in  con- 
nection with  other  farmers.  Even 
though  these  are  bought  through  a  local 
dealer  they  can  be  bought  to  much  bet- 
ter advantage  than  when  individual 
purchases   are   made   independently. 

All  supplies  of  this  nature  should  be 
ordered  as  early  as  possible  as  they  can 
usually  be  bought  at  a  lower  figure  and 
the  buyer  is  more  certain  of  getting 
what  he  orders. 

The  County  Agent  is  ready  to  assist 

at   any  time   any   group   of   farmers   in 

the  county  who  are  desirous  of  making 

a  co-operative  purchase  of  this  nature. 

W.  L.  I. 


Would  you  help  make  the  Agricul- 
tural School  all  it  ought  to  be  and  fill  >v 
to  the  doors  with  sturdy  young  men  soon 
to  become  your  trusted  employees,  your 
farming  lieutenants  and  your  fellow 
captains  in  the  industry?  Speak  well  of 
the  business,  let  them  see  the  fine  things 
about  the  farming  game,  let  them  know 
you're  in  it  because  you  want  to  be,  be- 
cause its  the  best  game  in  the  world 
to  play! 


In  the  selection  of  eggs  for  hatching 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  parent  stock 
far  outweighs  every  other  consideration, 
and  points  already  given  on  mating  up 
and  maintaining  a  breeding  flock  should 
threfore,  be  carefully  considered.  Since 
in  breeding  "like  begets  like,"  we  not 
only  want  the  eggs  from  good  stock,  but 
we  want  them  to  be  uniform  in  size, 
shape  and  color.  As  to  size,  the  recog- 
nized standard  is  eggs  weighing  twenty- 
four  ounces  per  dozen  or  forty-five 
pounds  net  per  thirty  dozen  case,  for 
the  size  of  the  chick  produced  will  be 
large  or  small  in  accordance  with  the 
size  of  the  egg  incubated.  Eggs  having 
weak  shells  covered  with  ridges,  excres- 
cences or  containing  cracks  should  not 
be  incubated  as  they  usually  break  while 
being  candled  or  turned  during  incuba- 
tion. Odd  shaped,  too  long  or  too  round 
eggs  if  incubated  wiU  not  produce  uni- 
form pullets  nor  birds  that  will  lay  uni- 
form eggs.  The  color  of  eggs  selected 
should  be  uniform  and  of  such  a  density 
as  sells  best  in  the  market  patronized. 

At  this  time  of  year  there  is  much 
talk  concerning  the  predetermination  of 
fertility  and  sex  of  hatching  eggs.  Some 
maintain  that  the  long  egg  produces  a 
preponderance  of  males  and  that  the 
round  egg  produces  more  females.  This 
is  not  supported  by  experimental  evi- 
dence and  is  worthless  as  a  guiding  rule 
in  selecting  eggs  when  large  numbers 
are  considered.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  idea  that  the  position  of  the  air 
cell  in  the  egg  indicates  the  sex  in  ad- 
vance of  hatching. 

A  method  of  determining  the  fertility 
of  an  egg  by  means  of  its  relative  spe- 
cific gravity  has  had  some  general  ac- 
ceptance, but  when  used  in  selecting 
eggs  it  has  been  found  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  egg  is  correelated  with 
the  vigor  of  the  hen  and  the  chick  hatch- 
ing from  the  egg  rather  than  related 
to  the  fertility  of  the  egg. 

Every  egg  produced  remains  in  the 
hens'  body  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
hours  during  formation.  If  fertile,  the 
heat  of  the  hen's  body  will  incubate  the 
germ  of  the  egg,  giving  the  embryo  a 
good  start  in  its  growth.  It  would  thus 
be  ideal  to  put  hatching  eggs  into  an 
incubator  immediately  on  their  being 
laid,  but  this  is  possible  on  very  few,  if 
any,  poultry  farms.  We  must,  there- 
fore, care  for  the  hatching  egg's  and  hold 
them  until  enough  are  secured  to  start 
one  or  more  incubators.  Although  eggs 
should  be  incubated  as  early  as  possible 
after  being  laid,  yet  if  placed  in  a  good 
cellar  in  the  commercial  pasteboard 
boxes  or  cases,  held  at  a  temperature  of 
from  50  degrees  to  65  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, the  box  turned  from  side  to  side, 
they  may  be  held  as  long  as  two  weeks 
if  necessary.     If  held  longer  than  this. 


ANNUAL   CONFERENCE    SUPPLEMEN. 


THE  FARM  BUREAU  ANNUAL  CON- 
FERENCE 


State  Leader  Parker  hit  the  nail  right 
on  the  head  (as  Parker  is  very  apt  to 
do)  when  he  said  the  purpose  of  this 
organization  is  not  to  "help  the  farm- 
ers", but  to  establish  a  Farmers'  Board 
of  Trade  for  Bristol  County. 

It  was  a  representative  group  of  farm- 
ers and  others  interested  in  food  pro- 
duction that  gathered  at  the  Agricul- 
tural School  January  22  for  the  annual 
business  meeting  and  conference  on 
Farm  Bureau  and  Home  Economics 
work. 

The  completion  of  organization  for 
both  lines  of  work  was  quickly  effected. 

County  Agent's  Report 
The  report  of  the  County  Agent,  Mr. 
Ide,  showed  in  brief  summary  that  the 
work  for  the  year  was  laid  out  in  pro- 
jects— a  project  in  (1)  '-Farm  Manage- 
ment Demonstrations;"  (2)  "Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  and  Home  Garden  Work;" 
(3)  "Orchard  Improvement;"  (4)  "Test 
Plots  on  Farms  of  the  County,"  in  the 
use  of  fertilizers  and  lime,  in  the  grow- 
ing of  alfalfa  and  clover,  in  the  results 
of  seed  com  selection  and  in  the  grow- 
ing of  soybeans  for  silage;"  (5)  a  pro- 
ject in  "Dairy  Improvement,"  to  assist 
in  selection  of  rations  and  of  new  stock, 
to  encourage  the  use  of  pure  bred  sires 
and  improved  methods  in  handling  and 
marketing  milk;  (6)  a  project  in  "Co- 
operative Buying  of  Materials  and  Sup- 
plies." 

The  campaign  for  increased  food  pro- 
duction had  interferred  somewhat  with 
the  development  of  these  projects,  but 
some  progress  had  been  made.  Eight 
group  demonstrations  in  orcharding  and 
other  farming  operations  were  held  dur- 
ing the  year;  twelve  orchards  totaling 
about  2000  trees  have  been  handled  in 
whole  or  in  part  under  the  direction  of 
the  Agent;  the  Agent  had  been  called 
upon  by  owners  and  managers  for  sev- 
eral hundred  individual  conferences  on 
cropping  systems  and  methods  and  man- 
agement; had  assisted  several  farmers 
in  the  selection  of  cows  and  sires  for 
purchase;  had  assisted  somewhat  in  the 
organization  of  a  co-operative  milk  dis- 
tributing plant  at  Attle'ooro;  had  ar- 
ranged for  the  purchase  of  two  carloads 
of  seed  potatoes;  had  taken  part  in  84 
public  meetings  with  an  attendance  of 
over  14,000,  besides  giving  a  major  part 
of  his  time  and  effort  directly  to  the 
campaign  for  increased  food  production 
by  co-operation  with  the  ?ood  production 
committees  and  with  the  schools  of  the 
county  in  school  garden  work. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Ide  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  purchased  100,000  tons 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda  to  be  sold  to  farm- 
ers at  cost,  as  a  war  measure,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  Bristol  County  through  the 
County  Agent,  assisted  by  a  committee 
of  business  men. 


Ten   Minute    Sketches 

Interesting  ten-minute  sketches  of 
special  work  being  done  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  were  given  by  those 
who  had  participated  in  the  doing  of  it. 

Chairman  Poole  reportd  on  the  milk- 
marketing  problems  for  the  producers 
near  New  Bedford,  that  after  serious 
attempts  on  the  part  of  producers  and 
dealers  to  settle  their  own  differences, 
they  had  found  it  necessary  to  refer 
them  to  the  Regional  Milk  Commission 
for  settlement — that  very  fair  consider- 
ation had  been  given  their  case  and  a 
satisfactory  decision  rendered. 

Mr.  Tripp  of  Assonet  reported  that 
the  Farm  Loan  Association  with  them 
had  been  disappointing  at  the  outset  by 
reason  of  continual  delays,  but  there 
had  been  much  improvement  and  he  be- 
lieved it  would  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
means  of  long-term  finance  to  the  mem- 
bers. Their  Association  is  charging  % 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  loans 
to  provide  for  current  local  expenses. 

Mr.  Alden  Walker  of  Norton  spoke  of 
the  prospects  for  potato  growers  for 
the  coming  season  as  demanding  the 
svibstitution  of  machine  work  for  hand 
labor  more  largely  than  ever  before  and 
believed  that  more  humus  and  cleaner 
cultivation  would  do  much  to  increase 
production. 

O'Brien's   Parrot    Story 

Mr.  O'Brien,  Federal  Agent  for  Farm 
Labor,  spoke  briefly  of  the  conditions 
of  farm  labor — that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  use  some  undesirable  (50  per 
cent. )  labor  this  year  as  sufficient  exper- 
ienced labor  would  not  be  available. 

Mr.  O'Brien  aptly  summed  up  the 
farm  labor  situation  by  telling  the  story 
of  the  minister's  and  sailor's  parrots 
that  were  housed  together.  The  minis- 
ter's parrot  undertook  to  scrape  ac- 
quaintance with  the  other  by  inquiring, 
"What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?"  To 
which  the  sailor's  parrot  promptly  re- 
plied, "Row  like  the  devil,  boys,  or  we 
shall  all  be  drowned." 

Other   Reports 

Mr.  Merrick,  Special  Agent  for  Mar- 
keting, spoke  of  the  possibilities  in  the 
community  market — that  its  success 
would  hinge  on  local  conaitions  of  pro- 
duction and  demand  and  on  competent 
management,  but  given  these  it  could 
be  made  permanently  useful  to  both 
producer  and  consumer. 

Mr.  George  Howard  reported  that  the 
home  garden  campaign  in  Fall  River  had 
resulted  in  the  cultivation  of  approxi- 
mately 20  acres  in  that  city  with  reason- 
able success,  and  that  instruction  for 
the  work  was  being  continued  through 
the  year,  looking  to  yet  better  results 
the  coming  season. 

Mr.  Merle  Barker  of  Taunton  report- 
ed the  cultivation  of  425  acres  of  land  in 
about  1500  gardens  in  that  city  last  sea- 
son as  against  about  63  acres  among  500 
gardeners  the  year  before,  and  paid 
glowing  tribute  to  the  ladies'  committee 


of  Taunton  for  their  work  in  connection 
with  the  right  use  and  conservation  of 
food — work    in   this    city   is   also    being 
continued  throughout  the  year. 
Willard's  Address 

Mr.  J.  D.  Willard,  executive  secretary 
to  the  Massachusetts  Food  Administra- 
tor, addressed  the  joint  session  in  the  af- 
ternoon calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  nation  is  not  at  war  from  choice,  or 
for  any  salfish  purpose,  but  of  necessity, 
and  no  more  can  we  escape  the  necessity 
of  placing  the  utmost  resources  of  the 
nation  at  the  service  of  our  own  and 
our  associate  peoples  in  the  conflict  if  we 
are  to  win ;  for  the  waging  of  war  today 
cannot  be  done  wiih  the  surplus  of  a  na- 
tion's resources,  tremendous  drafts  are 
made  upon  the  nation's  whole  stock  of 
supplies  however  great. 

In  a  nation  organized  for  war  as  was 
Germany,  the  whole  industry  of  the 
country  can  be  quickly  diverted  to  pro- 
duce to  the  maximum  the  supplies  es- 
sential to  the  prosecution  of  war,  and 
this  can  be  done  with  little  industrial 
disturbance.  In  a  nation  whose  whole 
teaching  and  organization  has  been 
away  from  war,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  United  States,  the  organizing  of  the 
industrial  life  of  the  nation  to  provide 
the  necessities  of  war  is  a  stupendous 
task  that  cannot  safely  be  accomplished 
hastily,  but  must  come  somewhat  grad- 
ually to  avoid  industrial  crises  and  other 
serious   errors. 

The  world's  food  supply  was  about 
normal  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914. 
Since  that  date  about  40,000,000  men 
have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  lab- 
or to  constitute  the  armies  engaged  and 
held  in  reserve.  Perhaps  a  half  of  these, 
or  20,000,000,  have  been  taken  from  ag- 
riculture. The  demands  upon  horse  labor 
have  been  similar.  Crops  on  the  thous- 
ands of  square  miles  of  fertile  land  over- 
run by  the  battling  armies  were  de- 
stroyed and  most  of  this  land  has  been 
lost  to  agriculture.  Plant  foods  have 
been  largely  diverted  from  the  purposes 
of  agriculture  to  the  purposes  of  de- 
struction— need  we  wonder  the  world's 
stock  of  foodstuffs  is  running  low? 

Food  production  in  France  and  Italy 
is  less  than  40  per  cent,  normal;  Ger- 
many's production  has  steadily  decreas- 
ed notwithstanding  the  most  determined 
efforts  to  maintain  it;  Belgium  and  Fin- 
land are  starving;  England  has  increased 
production  but  does  not  yet  produce 
nearly  so  much  as  she  consumes. 

By  reason  of  the  lack  of  shipping  to 
bring  foodstuffs  from  distant  ports 
where  they  might  otherwise  be  obtained, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
furnish  food  in  vast  quantities  for  all 
the  nations  of  the  western  front  in  addi- 
tiontowhat  isneededforhome  comsump- 
tion.  In  addition  to  our  normal  exports 
we  are  to  ship  abroad  this  year  17,000,- 
000  tons — about  75,000,000  bushels^ 
from  what  would  ordinarily  be  consumed 
at  home. 


ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  SUPPLEMENT 


To  make  this  possible  without  undue 
hardship  to  our  own  people — here  is 
our  task.  In  the  accomplishing  of  this 
task  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlist  the 
co-operation  of  the  farmers  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  maximum  production  of 
crops  that  can  be  raised  with  the  mini- 
mum expenditure  of  labor  and  plant 
foods;  and  through  state  and  county 
conferences  and  through  local  leaders  to 
reach  every  household  with  the  message 
of  our  nation's  needs. 

An   Appeal    for   Real   Democracy 

Miss  Frances  Stem,  Assistant  State 
Leader  (Urban),  made  an  earnest  ap- 
peal for  the  consideration  of  the  food 
requirements  of  the  city  wage  earners 
of  our  state  and  plead  the  ready  patriot- 
ism of  these,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  of 
foreign  parentage  yet  are  the  very  fibre 
of  our  industrial  life.  Miss  Stern  paid 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  foreign  women 
— notably  the  women  of  France — who 
by  their  o-wn  example  and  spirit  have 
so  wonderfully  sustained  the  morale  of 
their  nations  in  this  war;  and  held  that 
but  little  imagination  is  needed  to  per- 
ceive that  the  foreign  people  in  our 
midst  are  of  the  same  fine  stock  and 
will  respond  quickly  and  nobly  to  the 
true  spirit  and  touch  of  democracy  and 
to  the  support  of  that  democracy  both 
at  home  and  far  afield. 

Secretary  Wheeler's  Address 

Secretary  Wheeler  of  the  State  Board 
of  AgTiculture  spoke  of  the  serious 
shortage  of  seeds,  the  need  of  saving  for 
planting,  and  to  sell  for  planting,  all 
available  supplies  of  field  com,  beans, 
etc.,  now  on  hand  in  this  county.  He 
believed  the  farmers  of  Bristol  County 
should  produce  more  crops  for  seed  pur- 
poses. 

Farmers  should  put  in  their  orders  for 
seeds  needed  at  once,  as  there  is  grave 
danger  that  the  seedsmen  may  not  be 
able  to  supply  them,  the  tendency  being 
to  provide  first  for  the  abnormal  de- 
mand for  seeds  for  home  gardens,  the 
small  package  trade  being  more  profit- 
able. 

The  necessity  of  utilizing  fertilizer 
materials  from  every  available  source 
was  emphasized,  peat  when  treated  with 
lime  and  used  with  acid  phosphate  and 
nitrate  being  one  possible  source  of  sup- 
ply. 

Mr.  Wheeler  asked  for  the  active  in- 
terest and  support  of  the  farmers  in 
the  program  in  behalf  of  agriculture  be- 
fore the  state  legislature  this  year: 

In  the  report  of  the  Commission  to 
investigate  the  Agricultural  College; 

In  the  bill  to  reorganize  the  Farm 
Bureaus  and  the  bill  to  reorganize  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  necessitated 
by  the  Anti  Aid  Amendment; 

In  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  sheep  industry  of  Massachusetts; 

In  the  law  for  the  drainage  of  farm 
lands  of  Massachusetts,  and,  finally,  in 
the  bill  for  providing  state  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  farm  machinery  that 
can  be  let  out  for  use  in  farming  com- 


munities to  help  offset  the  shortage  of 
labor  and  other  adverse  conditions  dur- 
ing war  time. 

G.  H.  G. 


REPORT     OF     HOME     DEMONSTRA- 
TION AGENT 


Home  Demonstration  Work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School  started  in  Bristol  Coun- 
ty, July,  1917.  The  canning  season 
was  well  under  way  in  fact  several 
demonstrations  had  been  taken  care  of 
by  Mrs.  Banner  before  the  regular  work 
was  started.  A  carload  of  jars  was 
bought  under  the  direction  of  the  Food 
Conservation  and  Production  Commit- 
tee. The  jars  were  sold  at  cost  through 
Public  Safety  and  Food  Conservation 
Committees.  A  canning  bulletin  was 
also  prepared  by  Mrs.  Banner.  This  has 
been  used  very  widely  and  successfully 
in  the  county  and  somewhat  outside. 
Later  in  the  season  it  was  translated  in- 
to four  foreign  languages. 

During  the  summer  27  canning  dem- 
onstrations were  given  in  13  of  the  20 
towns  and  cities  of  the  county.  Several 
towns  had  series  of  two  or  more  demon- 
strations. Six  one-day  canning  exten- 
sion schools  were  held  in  co-operation 
with  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

The  girls  of  the  county  did  very 
commendable  canning  work  last  sum- 
mer. There  was  one  regularly  organized 
canning  club  of  20  members.  This  club 
finished  the  required  work  and  came  out 
well  in  their  final  reports.  The  girls  of 
another  town,  although  not  regularly 
organized,  but  under  a  trained  leader, 
canned  approximately  344  quarts. 

Although  the  number  of  drying  dem- 
onstrations were  not  many,  a  great  deal 
has  been  done,  and  many  written  in- 
quiries have  come  in  concerning  it.  It 
probably  will  be  wise  to  start  the  work 
in  drying  a  little  earlier  next  season 
than  this. 

Food  preservation  instructions  in  can- 
ning, preserving,  drying  and  pickling 
were  printed  in  the  leading  newspapers 
during  the  season  for  the  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

A  conference  of  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  and  who  were  doing  active 
work  was  held  in  August. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
granges  and  the  local  fair  associations 
a  Home  Economics  Exhibit  was  shown 
at  nine  local  fairs.  As  the  fairs  were 
held  from  one  to  three  days  there  was 
an  excellent  opportunity  here  to  meet 
the  people  of  the  different  localities. 
The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  was  al- 
so given  the  opportunity  of  judging  the 
canned  foods  at  many  of  the  fairs.  In 
order  to  make  the  canning  contests  of 
greater  value,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
chairman  of  the  several  fair  committees 
meet  together  and  formulate  a  uniform 
set  of  regulations  so  that  next  year  we 
can  combine  and  have  a  county  wide 
contest  for  girls  and  womei;.     It  also 


might  be  well  that  early  in  the  spring  we 
have  schools  for  leaders  in  central  local- 
ities so  that  these  people  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  results  of  last  summer's 
experience  to  take  back  with  them,  and 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  instruct 
in  their  own  towns. 

During  December  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Mr.  S.  D.  Hollis  of  the  Dairy  De- 
partment of  the  School,  demonstrations 
in  cottage  cheese  making  were  given. 
Demonstrations  in  the  making  of  liberty 
bread  and  economical  dishes  have  also 
been  held  Whenever  requested.  Seven 
general  talks  upon  current  food  and 
food  conservation  topics  have  been  giv- 
en. This  department  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  the  food  administration  and 
is  glad  to  co-operate  with  any  com- 
munity which  is  trying  to  get  a  fact  be- 
fore the  public  either  by  a  talk  or  dem- 
onstration. One  community  is  at  pres- 
ent planning  to  have  food  values  taught 
through  a  series  of  cooking  lessons. 
Similar  work  can  be  arranged  for  other 
communities  or  the  work  can  be  carried 
out  through  an  outlined  study  course. 

The  year's  work  was  outlined  in  July 
in  the  form  of  projects.  These  are  as 
follows : 

1.  To  encourage  care  in  the  choice 
handling  and  preservation  of  foods. 

2.  To  encourage  more  intelligent 
and  practical  meal  planning  and  more 
complete  utilization  of  food  brought  in- 
to the  home. 

3.  To  advocate  and  make  possible 
larger  substitution  of  other  grains  and 
cereals  for  wheat. 

As  has  been  indicated  above  consid- 
erable work  has  been  done  on  these  pro- 
jects. 

4.  To,  encourage  greater  interest  in 
small  economies  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
clothing,  shoes,   etc. 

Very  valuable  and  interesting  assist- 
ance can  be  given  on  this  project 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  exten- 
sion service  of  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

A  two-day  sewing  school  has  been 
planned  for  any  community  asking  for 
it  where  there  are  sufficient  numbers  to 
warrant  holding  the  school.  The  only 
expense  will  be  that  of  conducting  the 
meetings. 

5.  To  show  the  housewife  how  to 
simplify  her  work. 

6.  To  encourage  better  feeding  of 
young    school    children. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  especially 
young  children  in  the  rural  schools, 
who  have  to  carry  their  noonday  lunch, 
suffer  for  want  of  a  hot  dish.  With  the 
aid  of  very  little  equipment  and  careful 
planning  one  dish  consisting  of  cocoa, 
soup,  etc.,  can  be  prepared  by  the  pu- 
pils. The  beneficial  result  of  the  food 
as  well  as  supervised  eating  during  the 
noon  hour  are  very  great.  A  practical 
demonstration  of  the  preparation  of  a 
lunch  of  this  kind  may  be  had  whenever 
requested. 

E.   M.    G. 
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even  under  favorable  conditions,  poorer 
hatches  may  be  expected. 

The  daily  turning  of  the  eggs  selected 
for  hatching  is  very  essential  and 
dhould  not  be  neglected.  Eggs  desired 
for  hatching  should  not  be  washed  or 
this  destroys  the  "bloom"  of  the  shell 
and  increases  evaporation.  If  one  de- 
sires to  disinfect  the  eggs  for  any  rea- 
son, they  should  be  dipped  rather  than 
washed  or  wiped.  These  are  important 
precautions  that  a  poultryman  should 
take  in  regard  to  the  selection  and  care 
of  hatching  eggs  in  order  that  the  early 
hatching  war  program  may  not  be  in- 
terrupted. E.  L.  B. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  RECORD  KEEPING 
IN  DAIRYING 


Never  before  has  the  importance  of 
keeping  records  of  production  been  so 
forcefully  presented  to  us  as  at  the 
present  time  of  high  cost  of  feeds  and 
comparatively  low  prices  of  milk. 

No  man  wishes  to  keep  a  cow  in  his 
herd  that  is  simply  a  "star  boarder", 
eating  his  feeds  and  not  producing  e- 
nough  milk  to  pay  for  her  keeping.  The 
only  way  he  may  be  sure  that  the  cow 
really  does  produce  enough  to  turn  a 
profit  is  by  weighing  the  milk  at  each 
milking  and  by  keeping  a  careful  record 
of  the  production  of  each  cow  for  the 
entire  year. 

Many  dairyman  say  that  they  do  not 
need  to  keep  records  or  to  weigh  their 
milk,  that  they  know  their  good  cows 
and  know  about  how  much  milk  they 
are  giving.  These  same  dairyman  might 
get  quite  a  surprise  if  they  saw  an  act- 
ual record  in  pounds  of  some  of  their 
"good  cows."  Some  cows  give  a  large 
quantity  of  milk  when  fresh  and  then 
gradually  drop  down  to  a  comparative- 
ly low  quantity  about  the  middle  of  the 
milking  period,  while  otners  never  give 
an  extra  large  quantity  but  are  very 
persistent  milkers,  keeping  about  the 
same  in  production  month  after  month 
and  going  dry  for  only  a  short  period. 
When  the  milk  is  not  weighed  the  nat- 
ural conclusion  of  the  milker  is  that  the 
first  cow  is  the  better  producer  and  that 
the  latter  is  a  rather  ordinary  animal. 
If  a  record  was  kept  of  production  the 
persistent  milker  will  generally  show  up 
much  better  in  the  year's  total  produc- 
tion. 

Where  no  records  are  kept,  the  milker 
is  apt  to  become  attached  to  certain 
easy  milking  cows  and  consider  them  the 
best  animals  in  the  herd  when  often  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  With  an  easy  milking 
cow  there  is  likely  to  be  much  more  foam 
on  the  top  of  the  milk  which  makes  the 
pail  appear  to  be  fuller  and  is  likely  to 
be  misleading  in  judging  the  quantity 
unless  the  milk  is  weighed. 

Weighing  the  milk  makes  more  eco- 
nomical feeding  possible  as  the  cow 
can  then  be  fed  grain  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  she  pro- 
duces.    Another  advantage  of  weighing 


the  milk  is  that  sickness  may  be  detected 
more  quickly.  A  sudden  decline  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  is  sure  to  be  detected 
on  the  scales.  While  it  is  quite  likely 
to  be  overlooked  if  no  weight  is  taken. 
A  sudden  decline  is  an  almost  sure  in- 
dication that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  cow  even  though  she  has  not  yet 
shown  any  noticeable  change  in  appear- 
ance, this  gives  the  herdsman  a  chance 
to  give  her  special  care  and  attention 
with  the  result  that  a  serious  sickness  is 
often  averted. 

Many  farmers  dislike  record  keeping 
and  feel  that  they  have  no  time  they 
can  spare  for  it  but  the  man  who  can- 
not take  time  to  study  his  oviTi  business 
is  the  man  that  is  likely  to  get  lost  in  a 
rut.  Time  spent  in  keeping  milk  records 
is  not  only  time  spent  profitably  but  it 
can  also  be  made  a  pleasure  for  what  is 
more  interesting  than  studying  actual 
figures  of  one's  own  business  and  trying 
to  stop  leaks  in  the  profits.  All  the 
equipment  that  is  needed  for  the  keep- 
ing of  milk  records  is  a  set  of  spring 
balance  milk  scales  graduated  to  read 
in  pounds  and  tenths,  some  milk  record 
sheets  and  a  pencil.  The  scales  may  be 
purchased  at  almost  any  dairy  supply 
house  for  $3.50.  The  milk  record  sheets 
may  be  had  without  cost  from  your 
County  Agent.  He  will  gladly  assist  y"u 
in  getting  your,  records  started. 

The  recent  investigation  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Milk  Commission  showed  that 
last  year  the  average  Massachusetts  cow 
produced  only  5,005  lbs.  of  milk  and  was 
produced  at  a  loss,  to  her.  owner,  of  over 
$40.  This  converted  into  quarts  means 
that  the  average  daily  production  of 
the  cow  for  the  year  was  6.2  quarts.  Not 
many  of  us  would  call  that  a  very  val- 
uable cow  and  yet  if  that  is  the  average 
we  must  have  some  cows  in  Massachu- 
setts that  gave  much  less  than  that.  This 
shows  very  clearly  that  one  of  the  great- 
est needs  of  our  dairymen  is  a  system- 
atic culling  of  their  herds  based  upon 
records  of  their  production. 

S.  D.  H. 


SUMMARY  OF   HOME   DEMONSTRA- 
TION. MEETINGS  AND  VISITS 


Did  you  ever  notice  the  grin  and 
hearty  handshake  with  which  Brooks 
Farrar  always  greets  you?  A  man  who 
bubbles  over  with  enthusiasm  for  his 
business   and,   of   course,   succeeds   in   it. 


SHEEP  NOTES 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we 
are  to  have  available  for  the  County  the 
part-time  services  of  H.  E.  Haslett,  Ex- 
tension Specialist  in  Sheep  Husbandry, 
from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Haslett  plans 
to  be  present  in  Bristol  County  the  21st 
or  22d  of  each  month.  If  there  are  any 
in  the  County  who  desire  his  assistance 
or  a  personal  interview  with  him  while 
he  is  present  in  the  County  they  should 
notify  the  County  Agent  on  or  before 
the  18th  of  each  month  so  that  satis- 
factory arrangements  may  be  made. 


Attend- 
No.    ance 
Meetings   attended  of  com- 
mittees  of  Farm   Bureau 
or  other  Extension  organ- 
izations, 4       162 
Public  Lectures  and  Demon- 
strations,                                  52     1876 
Visits  to  homes,                           18 
Other  work— 9  exhibits  at  grange  and 
local   fairs.     Arranged  for  series  of 
food   lessons   in   co-operation   with   Mt. 
Hope  Finishing  Company. 
Special  reports. 
Press  articles  and  circulars. 
26  newspaper  articles  on  food  conser- 
vation. 

Revised  canning  leaflet. 

E.  M.  G. 


BULLETINS  DISTRIBUTED 


B.   C.   A.   S.    Canning  Leaflet,  English, 

5,000;   Foreign,    2,000. 

Prep.    Wastes,  100 

Food  Wastes,  100 

Storage,  100 

Fruit   Products,  50 

How  to  Save  Wheat,  250 

Cottage  Cheese   Making,  100 

Buttermilk,  50 

E.  M.   G. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  EVENTS 


Jan.  2. — Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  opened  for  the  second  half  of  the 
school  year  after  a  Christmas  recess  of 
two  weeks. 

Jan.  4. — Prizes  in  the  form  of  car- 
penter tools  were  awarded  to  the  win- 
ning team  in  hog  house  construction. 
The  winning  squad  were  Sharkey  (fore- 
man), Grinnell,  Hart,  Reid,  Baker, 
White,  with  a  score  of  89.  They  won 
over  Hoy  (foreman).  Chase,  Lavagn- 
ino,  Conant,  Frasier,  Morse,  with  a  score 
of   82. 

Jan.  8.— The  B.  C.  A.  S.  Basketball 
team  lost  a  fast  game  by  the  close  score 
of  6  to  4  to  Paragon  A.  C.  A  club  of 
boys  from  North  and  South  Dighton. 

County  Agent  Ide,  accompanied  by 
boys  taking  dairy  course,  visited  the 
Milk  Producers'  Co-operative  Distribut- 
ing Plant  at  Brockton. 

Jan.  11. — As  part  of  their  dairy 
course,  Ernest  Cosgrove,  Irving  Slo- 
comb  and  Arthur  Fraters  visited  the 
Langwater  Dairy  Farm  at  North  Eas- 
ton. 

Two  bulls,  one  three-year-old  and  one 
seven  months  old,  recently  purchased  by 
the  School  from  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural College  herd,  arrived  today. 

Jan.  15. — Miss  Edith  M.  Gordon, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  for  Bris- 
tol County,  made  arrangements  today 
for  starting  a  Home  Economics  Girls' 
Club  in  Taunton. 

Jan.   16. — -At  a  meeting  of  Directors 
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of  County  Agricultural  Schools,  it  was 
decided  to  offer  the  services  of  the 
County  Agricultural  School  for 
training  Massachusetts  boys  who  enlist 
in  the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve from  the  High  Schools  of  this 
state,  the  purpose  being  to  give  these 
boys  some  introduction  to  farm  tools 
and  the  simpler  operations  such  as 
hitching  a  horse,  and  pair,  the  use  of 
garden-  seeders  and  planters,  etc. 

Jan.  19. — B.  C.  A.  S.  quintet  lost  a 
very  fast  and  interesting  game  to  Co- 
hannet  A.  A.  of  Taunton  on  the  Boys' 
Club  floor.     The  final  score  was  8  to  7. 

Jan.  19. — The  seed  ana  fertilizer  or- 
ders for  use  on  the  school  farm  were 
placed  today,  the  fertilizer  order  going 
to  the  Butcher's  Rendering  Company  of 
Pall  River  and  Mr.  Joseph  Rowland  of 
Berkley.  Because  of  the  wide  variation 
in  prices,  the  seed  order  was  split  among 
a  number  of  seedsmen. 

Jan.  21. — Official  notice  was  received 
at  the  School  oiRce  of  the  purchase  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
100,000  tons  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  to  be 
distributed  at  cost  through  the  County 
Agents,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  re- 
putable business  men  of  the  county.  The 
following  were  appointed  to  act  with 
our  County  Agent:  Mr.  Elmer  M. 
Poole  of  North  Dartmouth,  Mr.  William 
N.  Rowland  of  North  Easton,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Peck  of  Seekonk  and  Mr.  Albert 
Tetlow  of  Taunton. 

Jan.  22. — The  Annual  County  Con- 
ference of  the  Farm  Bureau  Depart- 
ment was  held  at  the  School  today.  The 
pupils  of  the  School  served  lunch  to 
about  one  hundred  guests,  the  proceeds 
going  to  the  Athletic  Association. 

Jan.  23.— Dr.  Clark  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  called  at  the 
school  to  arrange  for  the  government 
testing  of  the  school  herd  for  tubercu- 
losis. 

County  Agent  Ide  addressed  the 
Swansea  Grange  on  "Growing  Com 
and  Other  Small  Grains." 

The  B.  C.  A.  S.  five  lost  a  very  hard 
and  rough  game  to  the  Columbia  A.  A. 
on  the  Boys'  Club  floor,  by  30  to  20. 

Jan.  25 — The  B.  C.  A.  S.  orchestra 
entertained  the  pupils  of  the  school  with 
a  few  selections  as  part  of  the  program 
at  the  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the 
school  known  as  the  "Forum." 

Jan.  26. — Director  Gilbert  attended 
the  Conference  of  School  Superinten- 
dents and  Principals  called  at  the  State 
House  by  the  State  Food  Production 
Committee. 

Jan.  28. — Mr.  S.  Eben  Soul  of  New- 
ton fitted  out  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  Basket- 
ball team  with  uniforms  complete,  at 
his  own  expense.  This  is  one  of  several 
such  contributions  Mr.  Soul  has  made 
the  boys  of  the  B.  C.  A.  S. 

Work  was  begun  today  to  convert 
and  equip  the  Lane  bam  for  fami  shop 
work. 

Mr.   Wyeth,   instructor  in   gardening 


WHAT  SHOULD   BE  THE   MAIN  OB- 
JECT OF  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 


The  kitchen  garden  should  furnish  the 
family  with  most  of  the  common  vege- 
tables, and  possibly  some  of  the  fruits, 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  in  some  form 
the  year  round.  Fresh  vegetables,  such 
as  string  beans,  com,  lettuce  and  many 
others,  should  be  grown  In  the  garden 
and  used  throughout  the  summer.  Win- 
ter vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  squash, 
cabbages  and  others,  should  be  grovm 
during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  and 
stored  carefully  in  a  pit  in  the  garden  or 
in  a  cool  cellar  for  winter  use.  These 
winter  vegetables  should  usually  make 
up  the  larger  part  of  the  garden. 

Finally,  we  should  grow  in  the  kitchen 
garden  vegetables  which  may  be  canned 
or  dried  and  used  in  the  winter  in  con- 
nection with  our  winter  vegetables  and 
other  foods.  Com,  peas,  beans  and  to- 
matoes are  the  varieties  most  commonly 
and  easily  canned  or  dried. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  varieties  of 
our  most  common  annual  vegetables, 
giving  the  approximate  quantities  need- 
ed for  a  family  of  five  the  year  round. 
It  also  gives  the  approximate  area  need- 
ed to  obtain  this  amount  and  the  amount 
of  seed  necessary  to  get  the  desired  re- 
turns of  each  vegetable. 


It  will  probably  occur  to  most  of  the 
readers  of  this  article  that  no  one  fam- 
ily will  use  all  of  the  varieties  and  quan- 
tities given.  This  is  merely  a  guide,  for 
we  all  know  that  there  are  likes  and  dis- 
likes in  every  family  as  to  varieties,  etc. 
However,  I  think  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  most  families  of  five  would  like, 
or  could  use  to  advantage,  throughout 
the  year,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  list 
mentioned  above. 

On  this  basis,  then,  about  %-acre 
would  be  sufficient  on  which  to  grow 
#nd  mature  all  the  vegetables  needed, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  a  fair  amount 
of  manure  is  applied  and  that  soil  con- 
ditions are  good  and  that  the  garden  is 
cared  for  well  from  beginning  to  end. 

For  a  larger  or  smaller  family  than 
five,  the  desired  information  may  be  fig- 
ured accordingly.  For  those  who  can- 
not obtain  the  amount  of  land  needed, 
they  are  restricted,  of  course,  to  a  lim- 
ited variety  of  vegetables.  In  any  case, 
however,  I  should  advise  having  the 
larger  part  of  the  garden  made  up  of 
winter  crops  because  at  that  time  vege- 
tables as  well  as  other  things  are  ex- 
pensive, and  we  would  save  more  in  do- 
ing this  way. 

Let  us  all  try  to  cut  down  our  cost  of 
living  the  coming  year  by  having  a  bet- 
ter kitchen  garden  than  ever.      E.  R.  W. 


QUANTITY  NEEDED 

Area 

Variety 

Summer 

W  inter 

Preserved 

of 
Running    Peet 

Seed    to    Plant 

Beans,  string 

2-3   bush. 

200  feet 

2  quarts 

Beans,    shell 

2-3   bush. 

150  feet 

2  quarts 

Beans,    shell 

dried' 

3-4  to  1  bu. 

300  feet 

1  quart 

Beets 

30-40  bunches 

1-11/2   bu. 

100  feet 

2  oz. 

Cabbage,    early 

25-30   hds. 

50  feet 

1  pkt  in  flat  & 
transplant 

Cabbage,  late 

50-60  hds. 

100  feet 

14,  oz.  in  flat  & 
transplant 

Carrots 

30-40  bunches 

21/0-2   bus. 

150   feet 

2  ozs. 

Corn 

40-50  doz. 

30  qts.  or  dried 

1-20  acre 

1    pint 

Cucumbers 

1/2   bus. 

1   peck  pickled 

50  feet 

V2  oz. 

Lettuce 

50  heads 

50  feet 

V2  oz. 

Onions,  sets 

1/2-1   bu. 

100  feet 

2   qts.  sets 

Onions,  late 

11/2-2  bus. 

200  feet 

2'oz. 

Parsnips 

y2-i  bu. 

50  feet 

V2   oz. 

Peas 

4-5  bus. 

30  qts. 

300   feet 

2  qts. 

Potatoes,    early 

2  bus. 

150  feet 

1  pk. 

Potatoes,  late 

10-12  bus. 

1-20  acre 

1  bu. 

Spinach 

2-3  bus. 

30  qts. 

Squash,    sum  'er 

50  lbs. 

50   feet 

14   oz. 

Squash,    winter 

150-200   lbs. 

1-20  acre 

1  oz. 

Tomatoes, 

2  bus. 

30  qts. 

50  plants 

Turnips,    winter 

2-3  bus. 

50  feet 

1  oz.  and  thin 

and  small  fruits,  returned  to  his  duties 
today  after  a  month's  vacation. 
Jan.  29. — County  Agent  Ide  met  with 
Home  Garden  Committee  of  New  Bed- 
ford to  formulate  plans  for  coming  sea- 
son. 

Jan.  30. — Bernard  Holloway  called  at 
the  school  on  furlough  from  Camp  Dev- 
ens.  He  reports  that  they  are  busy  dig- 
ging trenches,  and  because  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  snow  and  leaves,  they  find 
but  little  frost  in  the  ground  notwith- 


standing the  cold  weather. 

A  letter  received  from  Harold  Fitz- 
stephens  reports  that  he  is  pushing  the 
poultry  business  as  hard  as  ever  in  the 
face  of  war  conditions,  and  is  about 
ready  to   begin   hatching. 

County  Agent  Ide  attended  King 
Philip  Farm  Loan  Association  of  Swan- 
sea. At  this  meeting  Mr.  J.  M.  Alxander 
of  Berkley  was  chosen  president  and 
County  Agent  Ide,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Alvin  Soul. 
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SEED   CORN 

The  following  notice  has  been  re- 
ceived through  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  addressed  to 
the  county  agricultural  agent: 

"The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  ready  to  buy  flint  seed 
corn  of  85  per  cent,  or  more  germina- 
tion, properly  sampled  and  tested,  from 
any  farmer  in  Bristol  County  at  $4.25 
per  bushel,  cash  at  the  car.  The  county 
agent  in  each  county  is  designated  as 
the  agent  to  have  charge  of  the  samp- 
ling, accepting  and  arranging  for  deliv- 
ery of  such  com  as  the  farmers  shall 
offer  for  sale.  The  county  agent  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  agents  when  neces- 
sary to  take  samples. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  offers 
of  corn  when  amounts  are  so  small  as 
to  prevent  the  loading  of  a  carload  at 
■•'rom  one  to  three  assembling  points." 
If  you  are  interested,  please  notify 
the  county  agent  at  once,  address  War- 
ren L.  Ide,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

— W.  L.  I. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names 
of  people  that  have  been  sent  in  to  this 
office  as  having  a  supply  of  seed  corn 
for  sale.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  sup- 
plement these  names  if  there  are  others 
in  the  county  who  have  any  surplus  of 
seed  corn. 

Flint  Corn 

Joseph  Howland,  Taunton;  Mrs.  Han- 
nah A.  Briggs,  Dartmouth ;  Joseph  Boan, 
South  Westport;  W.  N.  Howard,  North 
Easton;  John  Smith,  South  Westport; 
H.  J.  Tittes,  North  Attleboro;  John  H. 
Leary,  North  Attleboro;  William  Gosse, 
North  Attleboro;  George  W.  Hathaway, 
Assonet;  Marcus  Wordell,  Assonet;  John 
H.  Evans,  Assonet;  Brooks  Farrar, 
South  Easton ;  Crist .  i  County  Agricul- 
tural School,  Segreganset;  N.  E.  Hall, 
Raynham;  C.  D.  Lincoln,  Raynham;  A. 
H.  C.  Walker,  Eastondale;  Charles  S. 
Bliss,  Attleboro,  R.  D.;  J.  W.  Bliss,  At- 
tleboro, R.  D. ;  S.  W.  Cash,  Attleboro,  R. 
I.;  Peleg  Francis,  Rehoboth;  W.  R. 
Browning,  Rehoobth,  R.  D.;  Mrs.  Carrie 
I.  Hood,  Somerset. 

Dent  Corn 

G.  M.  Nichols,  Assonet;  Joseph  Boan, 
South  Westport;  Harris  E.  Chace, 
Acushnet  Station,  R.  F.  D. ;  Mrs.  Carrie 
I.  Hood,  Somerset. 

Sweet   Corn 

C.  J.  Allen,  North  Attleboro. 


Kind   not   Stated 

H.  A.  Perry,  Taunton;  T.  H.  Chase, 
Taunton;  E.  L.  Lewis,  Taunton;  N.  E. 
Hall,  Raynham;  Mrs.  Charles  Davis, 
Taunton;  H.  B.  Turner,  Taunton;  Ar- 
thur J.  Manchester,  South  Westport; 
Frederick  A.  Howland,  South  Westport; 
George  E.  Handy,  South  Westport; 
Samuel  A.  Boan,  South  Westport;  Ezra 
L.  Denford,  South  Westport;  J.  G.  Gid- 
ley,  Dartmouth;  Addison  Weld,  Roches- 
ter; Rounseville  Bros.,  Rochester;  Thos. 
J.  Robinson,  Acushnet;  William  L 
Shockley,  Acushnet;  Charles  D.  Bennett, 
Acushnet;  Alison  F.  Fuller,  Rochester. 

PRUNING    AND     SPRAYING    APPLE 
TREES 

With  the  present  scarcity  of  labor 
there  will  probably  be  a  tendency  this 
year  to  neglect  the  orchard.  However, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  an  orchard 
is  a  long  term  proposition  and  unless 
well  cared  for  each  year,  it  is  very  easy 
to  permit  the  orchard  to  get  into  a  dis- 
eased and  unhealthy  condition  which 
will  render  it  very  unproductive.  A  ne- 
glected orchard  will  very  quickly  get  out 
of  the  habit  of  fruit  bearing  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  it  back  into  the  habit. 
There  are  two  important  orchard  prac- 
tices that  should  not  be  neglected,  viz.: 
systematic    pruning    and    spraying. 

Light  pruning  done  regularly  each 
year  will  cause  a  uniform  wood  growth 
and  will  tend  to  get  the  tree  into  regular 
habits  of  fruit  bearing.  Water  sprouts 
should  be  cut  out  except  occasionally 
one  may  be  left  to  fill  in  an  open  space. 
Remove  all  dead  and  diseased  branches 
and  where  branches  interfere  remove 
the  worst  offender.  Make  all  cuts  close 
and  smooth  and  give  the  tree  plenty  of 
air  and  light.  All  large  wounds,  after 
being  allowed  to  dry  somewhat,  should 
be  painted  over  with  a  thick  paint  of 
lead  and  raw  oil.  Pruning  should  us- 
ually be  done  at  some  time  during  the 
dormant   season. 

It  should  be  especially  remembered  in 
the  pruning  of  apple  trees  that  the  ap- 
ple is  a  long  lived  tree.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, before  the  pruning  of  an  apple 
tree  is  commenced  to  look  the  tree  over 
carefully  and  consider  how  you  would 
wish  the  tree  to  look  in  five  or  ten  years. 

Very  few  tools  are  needed  to  do  ef- 
fective pruning.  A  sharp  saw  and  a 
good  pair  of  pruning  shears  are  the  only 
necessary  tools. 


Spraying 

Spraying  is  even  more  important  than 
pruning.  This  is  apple  year  so  that 
thorough  and  systematic  spraying  will 
be  well  worth  while.  Be  sure  that  the 
spraying  apparatus  is  in  condition  to 
be  used  and  that  extra  nozzles  and  wash- 
ers, etc.,  are  at  hand.  Make  sure  that 
the  apparatus  is  free  from  sediment 
which  would   clog  the  nozzles. 

While  it  is  important  to  make  three 
or  four  sprayings  in  order  to  get  all 
fancy  apples,  by  far  the  most  important 
spray  for  our  apple  trees  is  the  spray 
immediately  after  the  petals  fall.  If  the 
right  materials  are  used  in  this  mixture 
and  a  thorough  job  done,  this  spray  will 
control  most  of  our  common  insect  and 
fungus  troubles.  This  spray  should 
usually  be  mixed  up  as  follows:  I  gal- 
lon of  commercial  lime  and  sulphur  so- 
lution, three-eighths  pint  of  nicotine  sul- 
phate and  from  3  to  4  pounds  of  arsen- 
ate of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  water. 


COMMUNITY  MARKETS 

The  towns  that  will  have  Community 
or  Public  Retail  Markets  in  Bristol 
County  this  year  are  as  follows:  Attle- 
boro, North  Attleboro,  Taunton,  Fall 
River  and  New  Bedford.  Any  others 
that  may  be  established  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  These  Community  Mar- 
kets afford  a  splendid  outlet  for  the 
small  farmer  or  market  gardener  and 
also  for  the  odd  lots  from  the  large 
market  gardener.  They  also  offer  an 
outlet  for  any  surplus  produced  in  the 
home  garden.  "Food  Will  Win  the 
War"  and  we  must  not  waste  a  pound 
this  year.  By  using  all  locally  grown 
products  in  so  far  as  possible  we  are 
helping  to  do  our  bit  by  encouraging 
the  local  producer  and  also  helping  lift 
some  of  the  burden  from  tie  tiaaopoi-- 
tation  companies.  At  these  Community 
Markets  the  producer  can  get  a  higher 
price  than  by  selling  at  wholesale,  the 
consumer  gets  fresh  vegetables  at  a  fair 
price  and  by  using  more  of  these  will 
not  use  so  much  meat,  thus  effecting  a 
saving  in  this  and  giving  us  more  to 
send  to  our  boys  "Over  There." 

Any  producer  who  intends  to  sell  reg- 
ularly at  these  markets  would  do  well 
to  consult  Mr.  W.  L.  Ide,  County  Agent, 
before  planting  time.  Some  changes 
may  be  advisable  in  order  to  get  the 
best  returns  for  the  labor  expended. 
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STAFF 
George   H.   Gilbert,  Director 

Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Gardening  Instructor 
Erford  L.  Banner,  Poultry  Instructor 
Sumner  D.  Hollis,      Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 
Clifford  T.  Whittaker,     Field  Instructor 


FIELD  AGENTS 


Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 

Edith  M.  Gordon, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 


Florence  M.   Cordner,  Clerk 

Estelle  R.  Allen,  Assistant  Clerk 


KEEP  A  PIG 


The  government  statistics  show  that 
there  are  some  five  million  less  hogs  in 
the  United  States  than  there  were  a 
year  ago.  This  has  been  due  in  large 
part  to  the  increased  demand  for  pork 
and  the  accompanying  high  price.  This 
demand  is  bound  to  increase  the  coming 
year. 

Hogs  multiply  very  rapidly  and  also 
make  greater  gains  in  weight  for  every 
hundredweight  of  grain  fed  than  any 
other  farm   animals. 

Com  forms  the  basis  of  most  hog 
feeding  and  the  past  season's  crop  of 
com  was  the  largest  ever  known  in  the 
country.  Much  of  this  corn,  however, 
was  soft  and  is  therefore  only  fit  for 
feeding  live  stock.  Hogs  will  consume 
this  soft  corn  to  better  advantage  than 
any  other  class  of  live  stock.  It  has 
been  determined  by  experienced  feeders 
that  it  usually  requires  from  12  bu.  to 
13  bu.  of  com  to  produce  lOOi  lbs.  of 
pork  and  present  indications  are  that 
the  price  of  pork  may  be  fixed  so  that 
it  will  be  thirteen  times  as  great  as  the 
price  of  corn. 

To  summarize  conditions,  there  will 
be  during  1918  an  increased  demand  for 
pork  production  for  which  the  producer 
can  be  reasonably  sure  of  obtaining  a 
fair  price.  There  is  also  an  abundance 
of  soft  corn  which  is  available  for  feed- 
ing swine  and  which  if  not  fed  to  these 
animals  will  in  large  measure  be  wast- 
ed. It  is  therefore  the  duty  as  well  as 
the  privilege  of  those  who  are  properly 
situated  to  help  increase  the  production 
of  pork  the  coming  year.  Of  especial 
importance  is  it  to  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  supplement  the  com  with 
other  home  grown  feeds  or  waste. 

W.   L.   L 


"Pigs    is   pigs,"    the   saying    goes — it's 
better  than  that,  "Pigs  is  more  pigs!" 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Department  of  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School  held  at  the  School,  Feb- 
ruary   19,    the    following    named    men 
were    appointed    on    the    various    Town 
Committees  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Acushnet — A.    P.    R.    Gilmore,    Joseph 
Brownell,   C.   E.   Gifford,   H.   Bartlett. 
Assonet — Gilbert     Nichols      (not     com- 
plete). 
Attleboro — S.  H.  Roberts,  South;  J.  L. 
Sweet,  Samuel  Slocomb,  Secretary  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Berkley — Joseph  Rowland,  Taunton,  R. 
F.  D. ;  H.  A.  Perry,  Taunton,  R.  F.  D. ; 
W.  H.  Davis,  Lakeville. 
Dartmouth — E.  M.  Poole,  North;  C.   H. 
Meade,    South;    Ralph   Doran,   North. 
Dighton — J.      Harvey      Briggs,      Ralph 

Earle,  Henry  Horton. 
Easton — Brooks   Farrar,    South;    W.    P. 
Howard,     South;     W.     N.      Howard, 
North. 
East      Freelown — Handel       Washburn, 
Nelson      Gurney,      Clifford;      N.      B. 
Rounseville,  Clifford. 
Fall    River — Arthur    P.     Brayton,     260 
North   Main;   C.    T.   Davenport,    1484 
Meridian;     Spencer     Borden,     Inter- 
lachen;  Secretary  of  Board  of  Trade. 
Mansfield— W.    L.    Barker;    G.   L.   Flint, 
East     Mansfield;     W.     P.     Sheridan, 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Trade. 
New  Bedford — Nat.  P.  Sowle,  59  Court 
street;  W.  A.  Coggeshall,  1159  Rock- 
dale avenue;  John  Russell,  Acushnet; 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Trade. 
Norton— Alden    G.    Walker,    W.    C.    S. 

Wood,  Homer  Lane. 
North  Attleboro — H.  P.   Caldwell,  R.  J. 

Fuller,  Dana  Ralph. 
Raynham — Minot  Lincoln,  Thomas  Con- 
nors, R.  L.  Hutchinson,  Prospect  Hill 
street,  Taunton. 
Rehoboth — G.    W.    Holden,    Ivory   Kim- 
ball, Charles  Bliss. 
Seekonk — D.    Robert    Peck,    C.    R.    An- 
thony, A.  C.  Bradley. 
Fairhaven — D.  C.  Potter,  Daniel  Dean, 

Miss  Edith  Dana. 
Swansea — F.    L.    Gardner,    South;   Ben- 
jamin   S.    Chace,    Frank    G.    Arnold, 
Touissett,  A.  W.  Weaver. 
Westport — C.  R.  Tallman,  South;  Chas. 
Sanford,  North;  Samuel  Boan,  South. 
Somerset — Chester     Hathaway,     C.     E. 
Hathaway,  Frank  C.  Chace,  R.  F.  D., 
Swansea. 
Taunton — Mason      Marvel,      Worcester 
street;  Ralph  Strange,  470  Somerset 
avenue;  W.  B.  Pierce,  East  Taunton, 
Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Council  of  Bristol  County  at  the 
Agricultural  School  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 19,  the  following  chairmen  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  town  and 
cities  of  the  county  were  appointed.  In 
several  instances  the  consulting  com- 
mittee have  also  been  chosen. 
Acushnet — Mrs.  John  Gegatt,  Jr. 
Assonet — Mrs.   Catherine  D.   Clarke. 


Attleboro — 

Berkley — Mrs.    C.   H.   Macomber,   R.   F. 

D.   1,  Taunton. 
Dartmouth — Mrs.      Elmer      M.      Poole, 
No.  Dartmouth;  Mrs.  Lawrence  Grin- 
nell.  So.  Dartmouth;  Mrs.  John  Wal- 
do, Dartmouth. 
Dighton — 

E.iston — Mrs.  W.  M.  Stevenson,  Chair- 
man; Mrs.  William  Ford,  North  Eas- 
ton; Mrs.  John  Utton,   (Poquanticut) 
Easton  P.  0.;  Mrs.  Jennie  King,  Eas- 
ton; Mrs.  Wilmarth  P.  Howard,  South 
Easton;    Mrs.    Dexter   Ewell,    Easton- 
dale;    Mrs.    Willis    Holbrook,    North 
Easton;     Mrs.     Charles     W.     Kidder, 
North  Easton. 
Fairhaven — Miss  Mabel   Potter. 
Fall  River — Mrs.  J.  F.  Vander  Burgh. 
Freetown — Miss  Bessie  Chase,   Clifford. 
Mansfield — Mrs.  W.  L.  Barker. 
New  Bedford,  Mrs.   Charles  H.   T...   De- 
lano. 
North  Attleboro — 
Norton — Mrs.  C.  A.  Jenks. 
Raynham — Mrs.    Herbert   White,   Rayn- 
ham Center;  Mrs.  H.  0.  Nickerson. 
Rehoboth — Mrs.  Amelia  Carpenter. 
Seekonk — Mrs.    Herbert   Gushing. 
Somerset — Mrs.  C.  W.  Walter. 
Swansea — Mrs.     Augusta     S.      Barney, 
North   Swansea;   Mrs.    Richard   Tray- 
nor,  Hortonville;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Kellogg, 
Swansea    Village;    Mrs.    James    Dris- 
coll,    Swansea    Center;    Mrs.    Frank 
Gardner,   South  Swansea. 
Taunton — Mrs.  Carlton  Brabrook. 
Westport — 

The  Advisory  Committee  hopes  to  co- 
operate with  the  several  agencies  al- 
ready existing  in  the  towns  and  cities  in 
carrying  out  an  effective  conservation 
program  throughout  the  county  and  in- 
to every  home  before  the  preservation 
season  arrives.  In  general,  the  co-op- 
erating agencies  are: 

1.  The  Food  Conservation  Commit- 
tee. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Library  Appointee. 

Merchant  Appointee. 

Council  of  National  Defense. 

Granges,    churches,    schools,    wo- 
men's clubs,  etc. 

Since  we  are  asked  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  emphasize  ways  in 
which  housewives  may  help  out  the  sit- 
uation in  regard  to  wheat,  meat,  fat  and 
sugar,  most  effectively,  the  Committees 
are  planning  to  work  along  these  lines. 

Wheat   Substitutes 

During  the  month  of  December  Mas- 
sachusetts saved  enough  food — meat, 
sugar  and  wheat,  to  feed  one  million 
soldiers  four  days.  According  to  the 
numbers  of  enlisted  men  In  our  army, 
this  amount  of  food  would  be  sufficient 
for  only  two  days'  food.  This  means 
that  we  must  concentrate  our  efforts  up- 
on these  special  foodstuffs  even  more 
than  we  have. 

If  we  could  think  of  the  potato  as  a 
breadstuff  rather  than  as  merely  a  vege- 
table, we  will  find  that  we  can  spare 
much  bread  from  our  diet.     In  general. 
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one  medium  sized  potato  (6  ounces) 
will  supply  about  as  much  starch  as  two 
medium  sized  slices  of  bread.  Five  parts 
of  potato  are  equal  to  one  part  of  cereal 
in  a  mixed  diet.  When  potatoes  are 
made  to  take  an  important  and  prom- 
inent place  in  the  diet,  the  amount  of 
light  or  hot  bread,  wheat  mushes  and 
wheat  products  can  be  cut  down  and 
yet  sufficient  starch  will  be  supplied  in 
the  diet. 

The  following  are  suggestive  ways  in 
which  the  use  of  potatoes  may  be  ex- 
tended and  yet  give  variety: 

Scalloped  Potatoes  and  Cheese 

Arrange  a  layer  of  sliced  raw  or 
boiled  potatoes  in  greased  baking  dish 
and  sprinkle  with  an  eighth  inch  layer 
of  grated  cheese.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Repeat  until  dish  is  nearly  full. 
Pour  milk  over  the  whole,  about  one- 
half  cup  to  every  three  potatoes.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven.  The  length  of 
time  depends  upon  whether  raw  or  boil- 
ed potatoes  are  used  and  whether  the 
baking  dish  used  is  deep  or  shallow. 
Boiled  potatoes  baked  in  a  shallow  dish 
will  take  only  20  minutes.  Raw  potatoes 
in  a  deep  dish  may  take  as  much  as  1  V2 
hours.  This  dish  may  be  used  as  a  lunch 
or  a  hot  supper  dish  in  place  of  meat. 
Stuffed  Potatoes 

Cut  baked  potatoes  in  half,  remove 
the  pulp,  mash,  season  and  add  milk  to 
make  of  the  consistency  of  mashed  po- 
tato. Refill  the  skins  with  this  mixture, 
dot  the  top  with  butter  or  a  substitute 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  delicately 
browned. 

To  vary,  egg  may  be  added  in  the 
proportion  of  1  egg  to  3  medium  sized 
potatoes.  The  egg  should  be  separated 
and  the  yolks  and  whites  beaten  separ- 
ately before  adding.  One-half  cup  of 
grated  cheese  may  be  added  for  every 
three  medium  sized  potatoes.  One-half 
cup  of  chopped  meat  may  be  added  for 
every  three  medium  sized  potatoes  or 
one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley  to 
three  medium  sized  potatoes. 
Potato  Soup. 

2  cupfuls  hot  riced  or  mashed  pota- 
to, 1  quart  of  milk,  2  slices  onion,  3 
tablespoonfuls  butter  or  substitute;  2 
tablespoonfuls  flour,  IVz  teaspoonfuls 
salt,  celery  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  1  tea- 
spoonful  chopped  parsley. 

Scald  the  milk  with  the  onion,  re- 
move the  onion,  add  the  milk,  slowly 
to  the  potatoes.  Melt  the  butter,  add  to 
it  the  dry  ingredients,  stir  the  mixture 
until  it  is  well  blended.  Add  this  to 
the  liquid,  stirring  constantly,  and  boil 
the  soup  for  one  minute.  Strain  it  if 
necessary,  add  the  parsley  and  serve. 
Potato    Biscuit. 

1  cupful  mashed  potatoes,  1  cupful 
flour,  4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  Vz 
teaspoonful  salt,  1  tablespoonful  butter, 
1  tablespoonful  lard,  milk,  about  % 
cupful. 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients.  Add  these  to 
the  potatoes,  mixing  with  a  knife.  Work 


FARM  WASTES 


FARM   LOAN   ASSOCIATIONS 


One  of  the  great  wastes  on  the  farm 
is  because  of  the  bad  habit  many  of  our 
farmers  have  of  housing  the  farm  ma- 
chinery under  the  blue  sky.  Not  only  is 
there  a  loss  from  the  lessened  value  of 
the  tool,  but  a  much  greater  one  from 
the  lessened  efficiency  of  machinery 
which  is  not  properly  housed.  Last  sea- 
son I  sold  one  of  my  customers  a  good 
order  of  tools,  and  good  ones,  and  was 
much  disgusted  on  visiting  him  this 
March  to  find  a  new  mower,  rake  and 
wheel  harrow  frozen  in  under  a  tree. 
Tools  are  scarce  and  high,  and  the  loss 
by  such  careless  habits  if  it  only 
amounted  to  ten  dollars  per  farm  a 
year,  and  this  is  a  small  estimate,  would 
amount  to  something  like  eighty  million 
dollars  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 
Take  care  of  the  tools,  no  man  can 
do  good  work  with  a  rusty  plow  or 
mower. 

— Joseph  Rowland. 


Short-term  Loans 

Some  farmers  already  have  satisfac- 
tory relations  with  nearby  banks  for  ob- 
taiViing  short-term  loans  that  enable 
them  to  buy  fertilizers,  seeds,  etc.,  for 
cash  and  thus  buy  at  the  lowest  price 
and  take  advantage  of  cash  discounts. 
Many  others  have  been  obtaining  this 
needed  credit  from  the  fertilizer  dealer 
and  the  grain  dealer,  and  pay  to  them 
not  only  interest  on  their  money,  but  in 
addition  pay  much  higher  for  the  goods 
purchased  than  they  would  have  to  if 
bought  for  cash. 

Aside  from  the'  fact  that  the  volume 
of  such  farm  loans  in  Bristol  County 
is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  needs 
of  other  industries  that  banks  can  ig- 
nore the  farmer,  another  important  rea- 
son why  the  farmer  has  not  found  it 
easy  to  hire  money  to  do  business  with 
is  that  very  few  have  any  satisfactory 
records  of  their  business  and  so  cannot 
give  a  bank  statements  of  their  financial 
conditions. 

Banks  that  have  made  a  specialty  of 
these  short-term  farm  loans  with  the 
aid.,  of  a  competent  credit  man  have 
found  them  a  particularly  safe  form  of 
investment,  and  the  large  fertilizer  com- 
panies doing  a  similar  credit  business 
with  farmers  amounting  to  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  found  their  loss 
over  a  term  of  years  to  be  less  than 
three-eighths  of  one  per  cent. 

These  facts  are  being  brought  to  the 
attention    of    Bristol    County    Bankers 

the  fat  into  this  mixture  lightly.  Add 
gradually  enough  milk  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Toss  the  dough  on  a  floured 
board,  pat,  and  roll  it  lightly  to  V2  inch 
in  thickness.  Cut  it  into  shapes  with  a 
biscuit  cutter.  Place  the  biscuits  on 
greased  pans  and  bake  12  to  15  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven. 

E.  M.  G. 


With  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  farm  products,  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  offers  especially 
good  inducements  to  farmers  for  ob- 
taining working  capital  for  use  in  pro- 
ductive purposes.  In  many  instances  it 
will  also  be  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  who  have  present  incum- 
brances on  their  farms  to  transfer  their 
mortgage  over  into  a  local  Branch  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  Only 
one  per  cent,  per  annum  is  required  as 
payment  on  the  principal,  and  interest 
rutes  are  very  reasonable. 

It  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  ready  money  at  the  local 
banks.  The  funds  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  which  are  available 
for  farm  loans  are  also  somewhat  lim- 
ited so  that  farmers  who  are  interested 
should  act  immediately.  At  present 
there  are  three  local  associations  in 
Bristol  County.  The  first  of  these  to  be 
organized  takes  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  county,  Mr.  Walter  E.  Tripp  of 
Acushnet  being  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. The  second  association  organized 
in  the  county  takes  in  the  district  in  and 
around  Attleboro.  Mr.  Charles  Kauf- 
man of  Attleboro  is  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  this  association.  The  last 
local  to  be  organized  takes  in  the  fol- 
lowing towns:  Seekonk,  Swansa,  Somer- 
set, Rehoboth,  Dighton  and  Berkley. 
Warren  L.  Ide,  Segreganset,  Mass.,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
secretaries  of  these  associations. 

W.  L.  I. 

and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  soon  be  possible  for  the  thrifty 
farmer  in  this  county  to  hire  money 
needed  to  enlarge,  or  more  profitably 
manage,  his  business  on  as  favorable 
terms  as  other  business  men  can  do  so. 

Two  things  will  greatly  assist  in  this, 
however,  (1)  that  the  farmer  keep  a 
simple  system  of  farm  accounts,  and 
(2)  that  when  money  is  so  procured, 
the  loan  be  taken  up  with  the  banker 
promptly  when  due.  G.  H.  G. 


Keep  a  pig  and  the  pig  will  help  keep 
you. 

I  know  a  farmer  who  raised  a  sow^. 
The  sow  raised  ten.  The  ten  raised  a 
hundred.  The  hundred  raised  a  thous- 
and. The  thousand  raised  the  mortgage 
on  his   farm. 

A  steer  dresses  off  SO  per  cent,  beef,  a 
sheep  55  per  cent,  mutton,  a  fowl  64  per 
cent.,   but   a   hog   78   per   cent.   pork. 

Value  for  value,  the  experts  say,  hogs 
yield  more  than  five  times  as  much  food 
value  to  the  acre  as  beeves,  nearly  five 
times  as  much  as  sheep,  and  about  ten 
times  as  much  as  poultry. 
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THE   POULTRY   SITUATION 

It  is  known  throughout  the  country 
that  many  poultrymen  well  started  in 
the  business  sold  out  in  the  early  fall 
due  to  the  high  price  of  grain.  A  study 
of  the  situation,  however,  shows  that 
although  the  war  has  had  its  effect  on 
the  poultry  business  yet  the  poultryman 
has  not  been  seriously  handicapped  due 
to  high  prices  of  grain. 

Considering  the  effects  of  war  on 
poultry  prices  in  New  York  State  as 
given  out  by  A.  B.  Daun,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, now  assistant  Professor  of  Poul- 
try at  Ohio  University,  we  find  that: 

1.  Average  cost  of  Cornell  ration 
(both  grain  and  mash)  for  years  1915 
and  1916,   $1.80  per  cwt. 

2.  Average  cost  of  same  ration  for 
year  1917,  $3.11  per  cwt.  There  is, 
therefore,  $1.24  per  hundred  or  66.3 
per  cent  .increase. 

3.  For  the  same  period  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  eggs  based  on  New  York 
market  (highest  quotations)  was  only 
30.2  per  cent  and  for  poultry  26.5  per- 
cent. In  terms  of  percentage  then  we 
might  say  that  there  could  be  no  profit 
in  poultry  keeping.  This  method  of  fig- 
uring has  caused  many  to  sell  out  and 
go  into  some  other  business. 

But  the  effects  of  war  on  poultry 
prices  appear  different  when  figured  on 
the  basis  of  the  cost  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction, the  unit  of  production  being 
the  hen  year.  The  price  of  100  pounds 
of  feed  is  the  unit  of  purchase  but  not 
the  unit  of  cost  of  production  and  the 
price  of  one  dozen  of  eggs  is  the  unit  of 
sales  but  not  the  unit  of  income,  and  at 
Cornell  it  was  found  that  it  required 
only  a  40  per  cent  increase  in  the  price 
of  eggs  to  offset  a  100  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  feed. 

Assuming  that  a  well  kept  commer- 
cial flock  will  average  10  dozen  eggs  per 
hen,  and  basing  the  value  of  these  eggs 
on  the  average  price  for  1915  and  1916, 
which  was  30  cents  per  dozen,  they 
would  be  worth  $3.00  per  hen  per  year. 
It  requires  approximately  75  pounds  of 
grain  and  mash  to  feed  this  hen  for  the 
period  of  one  year.  This  would  cost  at 
$1.87  per  cwt.,  $1.40  per  hen  per  year. 
Subtracting  the  feed  cost  from  the 
value  of  eggs  would  leave  $1.60  per 
hen  per  year  over  feed  cost.  The  same 
number  of  dozens  of  eggs  for  1917  at 
the  increase  of  30.2  per  cent,  in  price 
would  be  worth  $3.90.  The  75  pounds 
of  feed  for  the  year  1917  at  $3.11  per 
cwt.  would  cost  $2.32.  This  would  leave 
a  balance  over  feed  costs  for  the  year 
1917  at  $1.58.  This,  you  will  note,  is 
but  two  cents  below  the  return  above 
feed  cost  for  the  average  of  the  years 
1915   and   1916. 

Wishing  to  find  out  the  same  rela- 
tionship in  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  I  took 
at  random  a  record  of  one  poultry  flock 
containing  about  60  individuals.  This 
flock  was  fed  on  dry  mash,  scratch 
grain,  green  food,  etc.,  at  a  retail  price 


and  the  eggs  were  nearly  all  sold  at 
wholesale  prices.  To  find  out  whether 
this  poultryman  would  have  been  par- 
ticularly handicapped  due  to  feed  prices 
if  he  had  carried  on  his  1916  poultry 
business  under  1917  conditions,  I  cal- 
culated the  number  of  eggs  produced 
each  month  during  1916  and  the  money 
received.  The  amount  of  feed  and  cost 
for  each  month  was  also  determined  for 
1916.  For  comparison  I  assumed  1916 
egg  production  for  each  month  in  1917 
and  found  the  value  at  1917  monthly 
egg  prices.  I  also  assumed  the  1916 
food  consumption  for  1917  and  found 
cost  at  1917  monthly  feed  prices.  The 
difference  in  conditions  would  have 
caused  this  poultryman  to  have  made 
only  9  cents  per  hen  less  in  1917  than 
1916.  The  9  cents  per  hen  could  easily 
have  been  saved  by  changing  the  ration 
used  but  for  a  fair  comparison  I  held 
to  the  actual  number  of  eggs  produced 
and  the  actual  amount  of  feed  it  took  to 
produce  them. 

— E.  L.  B. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  EVENTS 


Feb.  4. — Miss  E.  M.  Gordon  met  and 
talked  to  the  pupils  of  Mattapoisett  and 
Oxford  Schools  on  the  "Formation  of 
Home  Economics  Clubs". 

Feb.  5. — News  was  received  at  the 
school  today  that  Robert  Sharkey  had 
won  third  prize  at  the  State  Com  Club 
Contest  which  entitles  him  to  a  week's 
trip  through  New  England.  At  the 
Worcester  show  he  succeeded  in  taking 
a  prize  with  a  plate  of  potatoes  which 
were  grown  and  selected  by  himself. 

Feb.  5. — Orders  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
amounting  to  more  than  125  tons,  sent 
from  the  farmers  of  Bristol  County  to 
Mr.  W.  L.  Ide  and  committee  were 
today  forwarded  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Feb.  7. — At  the  motnhly  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  to-day.  Director  Gilbert 
was  authorized  to  make  purchases  look- 
ing to  the  construction  of  a  small  plant 
propagation  house.  This  house  is  to  be 
used  for  instruction  purposes  and  the 
starting  of  plants  for  the  school  farm. 

Feb.  11. — Director  Gilbert  delivered 
an  address  to  a  group  of  fifty  farmers 
of  Rehoboth  this  evening  on  "Soils  and 
Fertilizers  for  Farm  Crops."  The  germ- 
ination test  of  all  seeds,  to  be  used  on 
the  school  farm  was  finished  to-day. 
This  work  is  carried  through  each  year 
by  the  junior  class. 

News  was  received  at  the  school  to- 
day that  the  state  is  to  purchase  farm 
machinery  to  be  rented  to  the  farmers 
upon  application  for  the  same.  This  is 
one  way  by  which  the  farmers  may  in-- 
crease  their  production  and  in  a  meas- 
ure offset  the  shortage  of  labor. 

Feb.  12. — A  conference  was  held  at 
the  school  today  on  Food  Production. 
Director  Gilbert  opened  the  conference 
by  a  brief  review  of  the  work  done  in 


the  county  the  past  year  along  the  line 
of  school  and  home  gardens,  the  com- 
munity markets,  the  very  effective  home 
canning  campaign  and  especially  the  in- 
creased production  of  staple  products 
by  the  farmers. 

Rev.  Paul  Frothiiigham  of  Boston 
spoke  on  the  "Reasons  for  Increased 
Food  Production."  Mr.  John  Willard, 
executive  secretary  to  Mr.  Endicott, 
spoke  of  the  organization  and  Program 
of  the  Food  Administration  for  1918. 

Feb.  13. — Director  Gilbert  gave  a  talk 
to  a  group  of  home  gardeners  of  Taun- 
ton on  "Soil  Preparation  and  Fertility." 

Feb.  14. — The  pruning  of  the  Lane 
orchard  on  the  school  farm  was  started 
today  by  the  juniors  and  seniors. 

Feb.  16. — Miss  E.  M.  Gordon's  ap- 
pointments for  the  past  week  included 
an  address  on  "Meal  Planning"  at  the 
Food  Production  meeting  here  at  the 
school  and  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
February  13  and  14  she  attended  con- 
ferences at  Swansea  and  West  Mans- 
field. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Hollis  has  made  several 
trips  this  week  in  search  of  heifer  calves 
and  met  with  fair  success.  However,  he 
is  still  in  search  of  good  grade  Holstein 
and  Ayrshire  heifer  calves. 

The  school  shop  is  rapidly  coming  in- 
to shape.  It  has  been  painted  and  new 
benches  have  been  made  along  with  oth- 
er alterations. 

Percy  Minard  of  Taunton  was  enroll- 
ed at  the  school  today. 

Feb.  19. — The  Farm  Bureau  Council 
met  at  the  school  this  afternoon,  with 
Messrs.  Milliken  and  Barker  of  the  Food 
Administration  present,  in  conference 
on  ways  and  means  of  materially  in- 
creasing the  production  of  staple  foods 
in  the  county  this  year. 

The  B.  C.  A.  S.  quintet  won  a  one- 
sided game  from  the  Paragon  A.  C.  The 
final  score  was  25  to  0. 

Feb.  22. — D.  W.  O'Brien,  Federal 
Farm  Labor  Specialist  of  Massachusetts 
was  in  conference  with  Director  Gilbert 
at  the  school  today  in  regard  to  the  tak- 
ing of  a  census  of  the  food  production 
and  resources  for  food  production  in 
Bristol  County. 

Feb.  23. — Second  hand  lumber  was 
purchased  today  for  the  construction  of 
hog  houses.  These  houses  are  to  be 
built  on  contract  by  pupils  of  the  school. 
Two  model  houses  have  already  been 
built  as  laboratory  work  by  the  class  in 
Swine  Husbandry. 

Feb.  27. — A  letter  was  received  to- 
day from  Curtis  Borden,  a  former  pu- 
pil of  the  school,  stating  that  he  is  serv- 
ing his  country  on  a  submarine  chaser. 
Director  Gilbert  lunched  with  Mr. 
Randall  Durfee  and  other  guests  inter- 
ested in  greater  food  production  in  Fall 
River.  Mr.  J.  Willard  gave  the  address 
of  the  evening. 

— Alvin  Soul. 
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DOUBLE  YOUR  CORN  CROP 

Vast  quantities  of  corn  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  West 
are  imported  into  this  county  every  year.  Less  than  one-fifth 
of  th©  corn  used  within  the  county  is  produced  here,  yet  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  idle  corn  land  in  the  county,  and  in 
no  part  of  the  country  can  better  corn  be  grown  than  right 
here. 

This  year,  when  much  of  the  corn  in  the  West  will  not 
germinate  at  all,  when  throughout  New^  England  not  more 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  seed  corn  offered  for  sale  will  grow, 
the  best  of  the  corn  grow^n  in  this  county  w^ill  show  90  per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent,  germination.  Mr.  Ide,  our  County  Agent, 
has  a  standing  offer  from  the  Government  for  this  seed  corn 
at  $4.25  a  bushel  if  carlots  can  be  shipped. 

During  the  coming  year  large  quantities  of  corn  w^ill  be 
needed  for  table  meal  because  w^heat  flour  is  likely  to  be  as 
scarce  in  New  England  as  sugar  has  been  during  the  past  win- 
ter and  for  the  same  reasons. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  County 
Food  Administration  arrangements  have  been  made  to  pur- 
chase in  advance,  betw^een  this  and  the  first  of  June,  direct 
from  the  farmer  w^ho  will  grow  it  in  Bristol  County  and  con- 
tract to  deliver  it,  corn  of  a  grade  suitable  for  milling  for  table 
meal  at  $2.50  per  bushel.  If  corn  is  reasonably  w^ell  matured 
this  means  that  this  price  is  offered  for  practically  the  "run  of 
the  crib."  This  is  an  unheard  of  price  in  any  such  quantity  as 
this  offer  contemplates,  and  notw^ithstanding  the  high  cost  of 
fertilizer  and  labor,  will  certainly  insure  a  handsome  profit  to 
the  farmer. 

Double  your  corn  acreage,  but  first  TEST  YOUR  SEED 
CORN. 

Double  your  CORN  CROP. 

Those  desiring  to  purchase  or  farmers  desiring  to  con- 
tract to  sell,  may  obtain  full  information  in  regard  to  this  offer 
at  the  office  of  the  Bristol  Coiuity  Agricultural  School,  Segre- 
ganset, Mass. 

CONTRACT 
between 

hereafter   called   the  PURCHASER, 

and 

,    hereafter   call   the   FARMER, 

WITNESSETH: — 

The   Purchasr   hereby   agrees   to   purchase    and   the   Farmer   agrees    to    produce   and 

sell bushels  White  or  Yellow  Flint  Shelled 

\^orn. 

DELIVERY:  To  be  delivered  by  the  Farmer  at on 

or  before  December   15,   1918.  The  corn  may   be  delivered  in  small  quantities,  and  shall 
be  delivered  in  sacks.^   the  sacks  to  be  returned  to  the  Farmer. 

PRICE:  The  price  which  the  Purchaser  shall  pay  to  the  Farmer  shall  be  TWO  DOL- 
LARS AND  FIFTY  CENTS   ($2.50)   per  bushel  of  56  pounds  of  shelled  corn. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT:  Daily  as  delivered. 

QUALITY:  The  corn  shall  be  sound,  sweet,  and  reasonably  clean;  shall  be  at  least 
95  per  cent,  of  the  color  contracted  for;  shall  contain  not  over  10  per  cent,  of  cracked 
or  otlierwise  damaged   kernels,   and  not  over   17   per   cent,  of  moisture. 

The  intent  of  this  contract  is  to  call  for  corn  of  a  grade  right  for  milling  for  table 
use. 

In  case  of  exceedingly  inclement  weather  or  other  unforeseen  conditions  which 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Farmer  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  this  contract,  it  is  agreed 
that  such  portion  of  it  shall  be  fulfilled  as  is  possible,  with  the  understanding,  however, 
that  the  Farmer  shall  not  dispose  of  any  of  his  crop  elsewhere  until  this  contract  has 
been    fulfilled. 

•  .^"X  'l'='P"t<=  arising  under  this  contract  as  to  quality  or  otherwise  is  to  be  referred 
I?^*'J?^?.^.9J?,?.^L  GRAIN  SUPERVISOR  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  BOSTON  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  for  settlement,  and  his  decision  is  to  be  final  and  binding  on  both 
parties. 

(Signed) 

Purchaser 
(Address) 

(Signed) 

Farmer 
(Address) 


KEEP  if  COMING 

We  must  not  only 
Peed  our  Soldiers 
at  the  front  but 
the  millions  of* 
women  £•  children 
behind  our  lines" 

WASTE  NTOTHINC 


Prizes   for  Best  Corn,  Small  Grains  and 

Beans   Grown   in   Bristol   County   in 

1918 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  County  Food  Ad- 
ministration $500.00  in  prizes  will  be 
available  to  the  farmers  of  Bristol 
County  for  best  samples  of  flint  and 
dent  com,  small  grains  and  beans  ex- 
hibited at  the  Bristol  County  Farmers' 
Show  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  October,  1918. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  in 
prizes  will  be  offered  for  best  80-ear 
exhibits  of  the  following  classes  of 
corn : 

t 
d 
d 
\\ 

Eighty  dollars  in  prizes  for  small 
grains  will  be  for  best  bushel  exhibits. 
Classes  of  small  grains  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

Winter 
Oats       Barley       Rye 
10.00     $10.00      $10.00 
7.00  7.00  7.00 

3.00  3.00  3.00 

Sixty  dollars  in  prizes  for  best  bushel 
of  beans.  Classes  of  beans  will  be  as 
follows : 


Flint 

Flint 

Dent 

Dent 

Yellow 

White 

Yellow 

White 

1st 

$40.00 

$40.00 

$35.00 

$35.00 

2nd 

30.00 

30.00 

25.00 

25.00 

3rd 

20.00 

20.00 

15.00 

15.00 

4th 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 


Wheat 

$10.00 

7.00 

3.00 


1st 
2nd 


YeUow 

Eye 

Beans 

$10.00 

7.00 


White 

Pea 

Beans 

$10.00 

7.00 


Dwarf 
Horti- 
cultural 
$10.00 
7.00 


(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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THE  SURVEY 

Before  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
reaches  you,  a  survey  of  the  cropping 
of  the  county  and  the  resources  for  m- 
creasing  the  production  of  staple  crops 
will  have  been  completed.  This  is  in- 
tended to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  nation-wide  census  demanded  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  it  is  more. 
The  survey  is  of  immediate  value  to  the 
Food  Administrator  of  the  county,  giv- 
ing him  valuable  data  in  regard  to  the 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  produced  as 
compared  with  the  quantities  required 
for  consumption  in  the  county,  and  to 
what  extent  the  shortage  can  be  met  by 
increased  production  if  emergency  ne- 
cessitates it. 

Furthermore,  the  facts  and  figures 
given  by  this  survey  should  be  of  inter- 
est and  of  practical  value  to  every  farm- 
er of  Bristol  County— to  know  where 
seeds  and  other  supplies  can  be  had, 
who  has  pigs,  poultry  and  other  live- 
stock for  sale,  to  know  what  is  the  total 
acreage  of  any  crop  grown  in  your  com- 
munity, etc. 

With  this  in  mind  certain  tabulations 
of  this  information  will  be  published  in 
the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time. 

G.  H.  G. 


Value 


POTASH    FOR    1918    POTATO    CROP 

Experiment  Stations  the  past  few 
years  have  shown  that  the  potato  crop 
has  suffered  where  there  was  a  lack  ot 
potash  or  an  insufficient  amount  m  the 
soil.  In  many  cases  the  vines  seem  to 
grow  as  well  but  there  was  a  lack  of 
tubers.  In  other  cases  a  spotting  of  the 
leaves  indicated  a  lack  of  potash. 

The  little  potash  there  is  in  the 
mixed  fertilizers  on  the  market  is  very 
expensive.  Stable  manure  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  source  of  potash.  Those  using 
manure  on  potatoes  should,  however,  be 
careful  to  treat  their  seed  for  scab,  as 
fresh  stable  manure  fosters  the  develop- 
ment of  the  scab  spores  in  the  soil. 


The  farm  woodlot  has  a  great  value 
not  generally  appreciated  by  the  owner. 
The  fact  that  there  has  been  such  a  great 
demand  recently  for  wood  as  fuel,  as 
well  as  wood  for  all  construction  pur- 
poses, has,  in  most  cases,  made  the  farm- 
er realize  that  there  is  a  great  value  in 
his  woodlot  and  that  he  must  give  it 
more  and  better  attention  than  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  it  in  the  past. 
The  Farm  Woodlot — A  Crop 

The  farmer  well  knows  that  he  can- 
not expect  a  good  yield  of  com  or  po- 
tatoes unless  he  gives  these  crops  some 
care  and  attention.  Why  then  should  he 
not  give  the  same  care  to  his  woodlot 
crop,  for  the  wood  is  just  as  truly  a 
farm  crop  as  the  com  or  potatoes,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  wood 
crop  requires  longer  to  reach  the  har- 
vesting stage. 

Suggestion*  for  General  Management 
of   Woodlot 

1.  Keep  all  dead  and  diseased  trees 
and  branches  that  have  been  left  from 
limbing  up  trees  cleaned  out  of  the  wood- 
lot,  for  this  will  cause  fire  to  spread  and 
do  much  damage  once  it  gets  started. 

2.  The  farm  woodlot  should  not  be 
pastured.  In  the  first  place  cattle  pre- 
vent the  young  trees  from  growing  by 
browsing  them  down.  Then,  again,  the 
constant  tramping  about  the  woods 
causes  the  destruction  of  humus  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  growth  of  trees.  Final- 
ly, if  grazing  is  allowed  in  the  woodlot, 
the  tendency  of  the  owner  is  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  grass  for  the 
cattle  to  eat,  and  when  this  happens, 
we  check  the  growth  of  the  trees  because 
what  the  trees  would  have  goes  to  the 
grass. 

3.  Underbrush  should  be  cut  and 
cleaned  out  of  a  woodlot  to  allow  the 
development  of  yound  desirable  varie- 
ties. 

4.  If  a  woodlot  is  badly  infested  with 
insects,  spraying  with  an  arsenical  poi- 
son, for  the  leaf  eating  kinds,  is  the 
only  satisfactory  treatment.  Trees  in- 
fested with  borers  and  diseased  speci- 
mens should  be  removed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible from  the  woodlot  and  cut  up  for 
the  woodpile. 

5.  In  felling  trees,  be  sure  to  cut  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  ground.  The 
cutting  of  stumps  2  or  3  feet  from  the 
ground  is  a  very  wasteful  practice. 

6.  If  a  man  has  a  large  woodlot  of 
say  five  acres  or  more,  it  is  desirable  to 
make  and  maintain  a  few  fire  lanes  thru 
it.  These  fire  lanes  would  be  nothing 
more  than  wide  cart  paths  running 
north  and  south  and  occurring  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  hundred  yards.  These 
would  aid  materially  in  checking  the 
spread  of  a  fire  if  it  once  got  started. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  these 
lanes  be  kept  free  from  inflammable 
materials. 

7.  The  last,  and  in  many  ways  the 
most  important  suggestion  of  all,  is  in 


regard  to  cutting  judiciously,  i.  e.,  cut- 
ting so  that  the  woodlot  is  left  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  than  before  the  cutting  was 
done.  Cut  out  the  most  undesirable 
trees  if  you  wish  to  get  fire  wood.  In 
other  words,  thin  out  the  woodlot  in 
such  a  way  that  there  will  be  a  better 
chance  for  development  of  the  trees 
which  are  left. 

Summary 

Finally  in  regard  to  the  farm  wood- 
lot,  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  more 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  proper 
management  of  it  in  the  future  if  it 
is  to  keep  the  important  place  that  it 
should  hold  on  the  farm,  i.  e.,  in  supply- 
ing fuel  for  the  house  and  lumber  for 
use  about  the  farm. 

E.  R.  W. 


POINTERS  FOR  HOME  GARDENERS 


Slogan "Keep    the    Home    Garden 

Grooving.** 

Plant  in  the  sun,  not  in  the  shade  of 
buildings  or  trees.  Remember  that  trees 
will  cast  more  shade  later  than  you 
now  realize. 

Plant  on  land  that  can  be  drained, 
not  drowned  out  by  heavy  summer 
rains. 

Test  your  seed,  in  no  Other  way  can 
you  judge  how  much  to  plant. 

Conserve  seed.  Each  seed  that  will 
germinate  has  a  latent  possibility  for 
food  production.  Your  country  needs 
that  production. 

Use  lime  unless  you  have  done  so 
within  two  years. 

Wait  until  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to 
crumble  apart  readily  before  plowing. 

The  most  effective  cultivation  is  done 
before  planting.  P!ow  or  spade  deep- 
ly, harrow  thorough' y  and  then  prepare 
the  whole  garden  as  a  perfect  seed  bed. 
Plant  in  straight  rows  thus  con- 
serving space,  and  saving  labor. 

Select  the  crops  which  your  family 
like.  Grow  these  in  the  quantities  which 
you  can  use  between  now  and  the  next 
harvest.  Raise  enough  to  use  fresh, 
canned,  and  for  winter  storage,  either 
fresh  or  dried. 

Till  only  as  much  land  as  you  are 
sure  you  can  care  for  next  summer. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  local  garden 
supervisor  and  the  Bristol  County  Ag- 
ricultural School. 

Harold  D.  Phelps. 


EGGS    IN    WATERGLASS 


At  the  present  time  eggs  are  more 
plentiful  than  any  other  time  during 
the  year.  Those  desiring  a  supply  of 
eggs  for  next  winter's  use  will  do  well 
to  put  them  down  in  waterglass  as 
soon  as  possible.  Be  sure  the  eggs  put 
into  the  waterglass  are  fresh,  if  possible 
obtain  eggs  not  over  ten  days  old. 

W.  L.  I. 


One  thing  I've  noticed,  no  matter  how 
much  we  load  and  unload  on  the  house- 
wife, she  never  complains  of  the  life- 
work  SHE  has  chosen. 
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USE   MILK 


We  are  confronted  with  statements 
today  which  on  the  face  seem  to  be  con- 
tradicting. "Milk  a  Cheap  Food,"  "Milk 
at  15  cents  per  quart  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  forms  of  animal  foods,"  and 
"Use  More  Milk."  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  milk  is  apt  to  be  considered 
simply  as  a  beverage  or  a  drink,  where- 
as in  reality  it  contains  very  valuable 
and  thoroughly  digested  foodstuffs.  It 
is  an  indispensable  food  for  children. 
Even  if  the  adult's  food  has  to  be  cur- 
tailed and  substitutions  made,  milk  must 
be  supplied  for  children  wherever  pos- 
sible. Authorities  differ  in  stating  the 
amount  necessary,  but  the  smallest  al- 
lowance for  each  child  between  18 
n^onths  and  12  year"  is  1  '•/>  pints  a  day. 
Whole  milk  is  a  more  complete  food 
than  skimmed,  but  skimmed  milk  is  bet- 
ter than  no  milk.  In  readjusting  the 
family  food  supply  to  meet  the  present 
food  price  situation,  do  not  decrease 
the  milk  order  until  there  is  no  other 
way  of  managing.  We  cannot  afford  to 
do  anything  which  will  in  any  way  im- 
pair the  health  or  development  of  the 
coming  generation. 

The  total  supply  of  milk  need  not  be 
furnished  wholly  as  a  beverage,  either 
for  older  children  or  adults.  The  or- 
dinary white  sauce  furnishes  the  basis 
for  many  appetizing  and  nourishing 
dishes.  A  smooth  white  sauce  may  or- 
dinarily be  made  in  one  of  two  ways. 

1.  Melt  the  fat  in  a  saucepan,  remove 
from  the  stove,  add  the  flour,  stir  until 
smooth  and  heat  again  until  it  bubbles. 
Gradually  add  the  milk  and  stir  thor- 
oughly between  each  addition  of  milk. 
If  the  mixture  gets  too  thick  or  starts  to 
be  lumpy,  remove  from  the  stove  and 
beat  until  smooth.  As  soon  as  the  sauce 
boils  it  is  ready  to  be  served. 

2.  Take  from  the  milk  to  be  used  an 
amount  equal  to  the  number  of  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  to  be  used.  Scald  the 
remainder  over  hot  water  in  a  double 
boiler.  Make  a  smooth  paste  with  the 
cold  milk  and  the  flour,  stir  into  the 
scalded  milk.  Stir  until  thickened  and 
then  cook  for  fifteen  minutes. 

For  milk  toast  and  creamed  vegetable 
soups  use  a  thin  white  sauce  as  a  basis. 

For  scalloped  dishes  and  creamed 
dishes,  vegetables,  meat  or  fish  use  a  me- 
dium white  sauce. 

For  a  thick  sauce  to  bind  croquettes 
or  loaves  use  a  thick  sauce.  Use  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  in  making  the  diff- 
erent sauces: 

Thin — Milk,  1  cup;  flour,  1  table- 
spoon ;  fat,  1  tablespoon ;  salt,  %  tea- 
spoon; pepper,  1-8  teaspoon. 

Medium — Milk,  1  cup;  flour,  2  table- 
spoons; fat,  2  tablespoons;  salt,  %  tea- 
spoon; pepper,  1-8  teaspoon. 

Thick — Milk,  1  cup;  flour,  3  table- 
spoonfuls;  fat,  2  tablespoons;  salt,  % 
teaspoon;  pepper,  1-8  teaspoon. 

These  sauces  may  be  seasoned  or  va- 
ried by  the  use  of  chopped  hard  boiled 
egg,  cheese  or  onion  juice. 

Onions  are  plentiful  at  present.  The 
folio  wing,  are  suggestive  ways  of  using 
boiled  onions: 


Baked  Onion — 6  large  onions,  2  tea- 
spoons salt,  %  cup  bread  crumbs,  3 
tablespoons  fat,   %  cup  milk. 

Boil  the  onions  until  tender  in  salted 
water.  Place  in  a  buttered  baking  dish, 
add  milk,  fat  and  seasoning.  Cover  with 
bread  crumbs  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven   until  the   crumbs  are   brown. 

Onion  Salad — 6  medium  onions. 

Peel  and  slice  onions  in  i/i-inch  slices. 
Steam  until  half  done.  Serve  on  lettuce 
with  salad  dressing.  Garnish  with  hard 
boiled  eggs  which  have  been  chopped 
and  mixed  with  minced  parsley. 

E.  M.  G. 


THE  SILO  ON  THE  FARM 


The  present  high  prices  of  feed,  both 
grain  and  fodder,  have  made  the  silo, 
not  a  luxury  or  a  novelty,  but  an  actual 
necessity  in  the  economic  feeding  of 
dairy    cattle. 

Corn  silage  is  the  cheapest  form  of 
roughage  that  can  be  raised  on  the 
farm.  It  is  palatable,  nutritious  and  eas- 
ily handled,  and  should  form  the  foun- 
dation of  the  ration  on  every  dairy 
farm. 

The  silo  is  equally  adaptable  for  the 
needs  of  either  the  large  or  the  small 
dairy  farm  and  can  be  handled  satis- 
factorily for  as  small  a  herd  as  six 
cows.  Many  farmers  hesitate  about  put- 
ting up  a  silo  because  dairying  is  only 
a  side  line  on  their  farms.  They  keep 
a  few  cows  and  are  afraid  of  hav- 
ing the  silage  spoil  on  their  hands. 
There  should  be  no  cause  for  worry 
from  this  source,  for  the  silage  will 
keep  for  an  indefinite  time  if  the  silo 
is  properly  filled  and  handled,  and  is  as 
good  the  second  year  as  when  first  put 
into  the  silo.  A  little  silage  left  over 
becomes  a  valuable  assetduringJulyand 
August  when  the  pastures  are  short  and 
the  milk  flow  begins  to  fall  according- 
ly. If  a  little  silage  remains  in  the  silo 
at  filling  time  no  harm  is  done  for  the 
new  crop  can  be  put  in  on  top  of  the 
old. 

At  filling  time  a  man  should  be  sta- 
tioned inside  the  silo  to  spread  the  sil- 
age evenly  as  it  comes  from  the  carrier 
or  blower  and  keep  the  outside  edges 
tramped  hard.  The  silo  should  be  filled 
to  its  capacity  and  left  to  settle  for 
three  or  four  days  and  then  filled  to 
the  top  again.  A  small  quantity  of 
oats  or  rye  scattered  over  the  top  will 
sprout  and  help  to  seal  the  entire  mass 
until    feeding   of   the   silage   begins. 

Soy  beans  mixed  in  with  the  corn  and 
cut  into  the  silo  at  the  rate  of  one  load 
to  three  of  com  will  increase  the  feed- 
ing value  of  the  silage  materially  and 
help  to  cut  the  grain  bill. 

When  ready  to  begin  feeding  it  will 
be  found  that  the  silage  at  the  top  of 
the  silo  has  moulded  for  a  depth  of 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot,  where  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  air.  This  should  be 
carefully  taken  off  and  thrown  away, 
as  mouldy  silage  is  sure  to  cause  di- 
gestive troubles.  The  silo  should  be  of 
such  diameter  that  one  to  two  inches  in 
depth  will  hold  sufficient  silage  for  one 
day's  feeding  for  the  entire  herd. 


The  surface  of  the  silage  should  be 
kept  level  at  all  times  to  insure  proper 
keeping.  Digging  a  hole  in  the  silage 
near  the  door  or  taking  the  day's  sup- 
ply all  from  one  spot  in  the  silo  is  often 
the  cause  of  mouldy  silage,  as  too  much 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  one 
time.  If  the  top  is  kept  level,  only  one 
day's  supply  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  one' 
time  and  cannot  possibly  spoil  before  it 
is  fed. 

Silage  is  usually  fed  at  the  rate  of 
forty  pounds  per  cow  daily.  One  cubic 
foot  of  well-packed  silage  weighs  40 
pounds.  Each  cow  should,  therefore, 
have  about  five  square  feet  of  the  feed- 
ing surface  in  the  silo.  The  following 
table  shows  the  proper  size  silo  to  hold 
180  days'  or  six  month's  supply  of  silage 
for  various  sized  herds  where  two 
inches  is  removed  daily  from  the  feed- 
ing  surface. 

No.  of  Dia-  Capacity 

Cows.        meter.        Height       in  Tons 
10  8  34  36 

15  10  34  56 

18  10  38  65 

20  12  32  74 

22  12  34  80 

25  14  30  91 

28  14  32  100 

30  14  34  109 

35  14  38  128 

40  16  34  143 

45  16  38  167 

50  16  40  180 

The  time  will  surely  come  when  no 
dairy  farmer  will  think  of  doing  with- 
out a  silo  any  more  than  he  would  now 
think   of   doing  without  a   bam. 

Let's  have  Bristol  County  in  the  lead 
in  this  matter  and  close  the  year  1918 
with  a  silo  full  of  silage  on  every  dairy 
farm. 

S.  D.  H. 


ABOUT  FARM  MACHINERY 


The  demands  of  the  war  upon  our 
industries  will  make  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain  new  farm  machinery 
and  the  price  is  steadily  advancing. 

Some  precautions  can  be  taken  that 
will  be  helpful.  (1)  Order  parts  and 
repair  all  old  machines  and  tools  now 
so  they  will  be  surely  ready  when  need- 
ed. (2)  In  some  communities  farmers 
can  together  purchase  certain  needed 
machines  such  as  a  reaper,  a  corn  busk- 
er or  even  a  thresher.  (3)  Those  in- 
tending to  buy  farm  machinery  this 
year  should  buy  now.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  get  needed  machinery  and 
tools  later.  (4)  The  State  legislature 
has  appropriated  a  certain  amount  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  farm  ma- 
chinery that  can  be  rented  at  reason- 
able rates  to  farmers  or  groups  of  farm- 
ers who  can  show  suflScient  crop  acre- 
age upon  which  it  can  be  used  to  war- 
rant its  being  sent  into  their  community. 

Requests  for  the  use  of  such  machin- 
ery on  rental  should  be  sent  to  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School,  Segre- 
gansett,  Mass.,  at  once.  "It's  the  early 
bird  that  catches   the  worm." 

G.  H.  G. 
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FORD  TRACTORS  MAY  BE  SECURED 
FROM  STATE 


The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  secured  from  Henry 
Ford  &  Son,  Inc.,  an  option  on  1,000 
of  the  Ford  tractors.  These  machines 
are  being  manufactured  at  a  factory 
especially  built  for  the  purpose,  at  Dear- 
born, Michigan,  and  are  the  same  type 
as  an  order  of  &,000  now  being  com- 
pleted for  the  British  Government. 

The  tractor  is  a  powerful  compact 
machine,  weighing  2,700  pounds  and  de- 
velops 22  horsepower.  It  is  driven  by 
kerosene.  The  tractor  draws  two  plows 
and  has  a  record  under  actual  working 
conditions  in  England  of  plowing  45 
acres  in  46  hours.  It  is  suitable  for  use 
for  both  plowing  and  harrowing  and, 
under  average  New  England  conditions, 
will  do  the  plowing  and  harrowing  of 
three  teams.  On  large  fields  where  there 
is  not  much  turning,  the  tractor  will  re- 
place even  more  horsepower. 

These  tractors  have  not  been  put  on 
the  open  market  and  the  Ford  Company 
is  distributing  them  only  through  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  The  price  is  $750 
f.  o.  b.  Dearborn,  and  the  freight  on 
carload  lots  to  Massachusetts  points  will 
not  exceed  $15. 

As  these  machines  are  sold  at  sight 
draft  against  bill  of  lading,  the  pur- 
chaser will  have  to  forward  certified 
check  for  cost  plus  freight  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  before  arrival  of 
car.  The  State  cannot  finance  the  oper- 
ation, but  is  simply  acting  as  interme- 
diary between  buyer  and  seller. 

In  -order  to  get  carload  freight  rates 
the  tractors  will  be  shipped  to  central 
distributing  points  in  the  State  wher- 
ever orders  warrant,  and  the  purchaser 
will  take  the  machine  from  that  point. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Oliver  Chilled 
Plow  Company  for  furnishing  tractor 
two  bottom  plows  at  $143  f.  o.  b.  Wor- 
cester. The  plows  will  be  shipped  di- 
rect to  the  buyer's  station. 

For  order  blank  and  further  details 
write  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  136 
State  House,  Boston. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Wilfrid  Wheeler,  Secretary. 

April  2,   1918. 


Second  Spraying. — Just  before  blos- 
soms open. 

Lime-sulphur  1  gallon,  40  per  cent, 
nicotine  sulphate  3-8  pint,  arsenate  of 
lead  3  to  5  pound,  water  50  gallons.  For 
bud-moth,  scab,  tent  caterpillars,  brown- 
tail  moth,   curculio   and  aphis. 

Third  Spraying. — Within  a  week  after 
petals  fall. 

Same  materials  as  second  spraying. 
For  coddling  moth,  curculio,  apple  scab, 
gypsy  moth  and  aphis. 

Fourth  Spraying. — Three  to  four 
week  later. 

Same  materials  as  second,  omitting 
nicotine. 

For  coddling  moth,  lesser  apple  worm, 
scab,  gypsy  moth,  sooty  fungus,  etc. 

The    second    spraying   is    by   far   the 

most  important  and  probably  does  more 

good  than  all  three  of  the  others.  Write 

your  County  Agent  for  spray  bulletin. 

Pruning  Peach  Trees  in  1918 

Reports  are  coming  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  that  the  fruit  buds  are  prac- 
tically all  killed  and  in  many  cases  the 
wood  itself  is  considerably  injured.  It 
is  advisable  to  cut  the  trees  back  heavily 
and  renew  the  bearing  wood  which  will 
produce  fruit  in  1919.  Keep  the  trees 
well  cultivated  to  stimulate  new  growth. 
Pruning  Young   Apple  Trees 

Results  from  the  demonstration  or- 
chards supervised  by  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  show  very  conclu- 
sively that  heavy  pruning  of  young  ap- 
ple trees  is  very  inadvisable.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  produce  wood  free- 
ly and  not  be  headed  in  and  only  a  very 
limited  pruning  should  be  practiced  un- 
til the  trees  come  into  bearing.  This  sys- 
tem when  practiced  has  brought  the 
trees  into  bearing  at  an  earlier  age  and 
has  given  them  more  bearing  wood. 

W.  L.  I. 


ORCHARD  CAMPAIGN  FOR  1918 


Spraying. — With  the  scarcity  of  labor 
this  year  it  may  be  advisable  to  limit 
the  spraying  program  in  some  cases. 
The  orchardist  must  first  of  all  consider 
the  pests  which  he  has  to  control  and  he 
must  also  consider  the  demands  of  his 
market. 

The  following  are  the  general  spray- 
ings recommended  for  apples  by  the 
Massachusetts    Agricultural    College. 

First  Spraying — Just  as  buds  are 
breaking. 

Commercial  lime-sulphur  about  1  to 
8  and  arsenate  of  lead  paste  4  pounds  to 
50  gallons  of  water.  This  is  for  scale, 
aphis,  bud-moth  and  fungous  diseases. 


Prizes   for  Best   Com 

(Continued   from   Page    1) 
3rd  3.00  3.00  3.00 

Any  citizen  of  Bristol  County  who 
raises  in  the  County  during  1918,  two 
or  more  acres  of  any  variety  of  flint  or 
dent  com  or  oiie  acre  of  small  grain  or 
one  acre  of  any  of  the  above  varieties 
of  beans  may  compete  for  the  above 
prizes. 

W.  L.  I. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Mar.  1.  Several  samples  of  milk 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Carpenter  of  Attleboro 
were  tested  today.  This  set  of  samples 
was  tested  in  order  to  enter  them  in  a 
milk  contest  at  Amherst. 

Mar.  2.  Because  of  the  many  pos- 
sible sales  of  seed  com  in  the  county 
this  spring  a  bushel  of  seed  com  on  the 
cob  was  weighed  and  shelled  as  a  test. 
The  bushel  of  com  shelled  out  58%  lbs. 

The  B.  C.  A.  S.  quintet  easily  defeat- 
ed the  Weymouth  High  School  Agricul- 
tural Department  five  on  the  B.  C.  A. 
School  floor  by  a  score  of  30  to  13.  The 
visitors  played  a  clean  game  and 
showed   some   good   individual   playing. 


Captain  Soul  starred  for  the  B.  C.  A. 
S.  Time:  Four  10-minute  quarters. 

Mar.  5.  Social  Life  Committee  had 
a  meeting  today  and  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  annual  minstrel  show  Friday 
evening,  April  5,   1918. 

Mar.  7.  At  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Trustees,  Judson  Robinson,  a  form- 
er pupil  of  the  school,  was  appointed 
as  the  Leader  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Clubs  of  the  county. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Atkinson,  former  farm 
manager  at  the  Lakeville  Sanitorium, 
was  appointed  instructor  of  Gardening 
and  Orcharding. 

Mar.  8.  A  grade  Holstein  heifer  calf 
was  purchased  by  the  school  today  from 
the  Lakeville  Sanitorium.  This  is  the 
first  calf  to  be  purchased  in  order  to 
build  up  a  herd  at  the  school. 

Mar.  8.  The  school  orchestra  played 
at  School  Forum  today  in  preparation 
for  the  minstrel  show. 

Mar.  11.  County  Agent,  W.  L.  Ide, 
gave  an  address  at  the  New  Bedford  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  this  evening  on  Pruning  and 
Spraying  the   Orchard. 

Mar.  13.  The  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  W.  L.  Ide  is  secre- 
tary, held  a  business  meeting  at  the 
Swansea  Town  Hall  today. 

Mar.  13.  Mr.  W.  L.  Ide  and  Miss 
Edith  M.  Gordon  were  in  conference 
with  the  Food  Administrators  for  the 
systematizing  of  the  food  production 
work. 

Mar.  14.  Mr.  W.  G.  Atkinson  took 
up  his  new  duties  as  instructor  in  Or- 
charding and  Market  Gardening  today. 
Mar.  15.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Wyeth 
entertained  the  faculty  of  the  school 
and  their  wives  this  evening  with  a 
whist  party. 

Miss  E.  M.  Gordon  met  with  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Home  Economics  Club  at 
the   Stevens  School,   Swansea. 

The  grocers,  farmers  and  wholesale 
grain  men  of  the  county  met  at  the 
school  today  to  discuss  the  fixing  of  the 
prices  on  farm  products  for  the  year, 
with  Mr.  Milliken  presiding. 

At  the  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the 
School  oFrum  today  Judson  Robinson 
gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'   Club   Work  in   the   county. 

Mar.  16.  The  Pomona  Grange  held 
an  all  day  meeting  at  the  B.  C.  A. 
School  today. 

The  B.  C.  A.  S.  five  lost  a  fast  game 
to  the  York  A.  C.  Team  of  Fall  River 
this  evening.  The  score  was  38  to  28 
and  the  time,  one  15-minute  half  and 
one  20-minute  half. 

Miss  E.  M.  Gordon's  work  of  the 
week  included  conferences  with  Advis- 
ory Committees  of  Norton,  Pottersville 
and  Swansea  to  arrange  work  on  food 
conservation. 

Lumber  for  the  six  hog  cots  to  be 
built  by  Cleare  and  Johnson  arrived 
this  morning  and  the  work  of  construct- 
ing these  cots  was  started  at  once. 

Mar.  18.  Mr.  Phelps,  the  Home  Gar- 
den Specialist  from  Amherst,  visited 
the  school  and  talked  with  Mr.  Ide  on 
gardening  for  the  coming  year. 
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FARM  HELP 


The  survey  of  farm  conditions  in 
Bristol  County  showed  a  shortage  of 
farm  labor  at  the  time  the  record  was 
taken  of  249  "hands"  needed  for 
the  entire  year,  285  ne  .ded  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  700  to  800  needed  for  short 
time  work,  such  as  picking  berries,  fill- 
ing silos,  etc. 

No  one  claims  to  ha\e  a  workable  so- 
lution for  this  problem  but  an  honest 
attempt  is  being  made  )>y  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Department  of  the  Agricultural 
School  and  the  Food  Au  ministration  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  do  what  can  be 
done.  Mr.  A.  Cleveland  Bent,  recently 
made  County  Farm  Labor  Agent  to  co- 
operate with  County  Agent  Ide  in 
this  particular  work,  has  already 
rendered  valuable  service  in  pro- 
curing the  deferred  classification  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  farmers'  sons  and 
employees,  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  school  he  is  now  completing  an  or- 
ganization of  men  who  will  give  liberal- 
ly of  their  time  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  county  to  find  laborers  from  the 
city  industries  and  High  Schools  who 
have  had  farm  experience,  and,  by  one 
arrangement  or  another,  may  be  had 
for  farm  labor  at  a  price  the  farmer 
can  pay. 

Such  help  will  not  be  wholly  satisfac- 
tory, but  when  was  there  a  time  that  the 
farm  help  available  was  wholly  satisfac- 
tory? Conditions  will  be  worse  before 
they  are  better.  Our  women  are  not 
yet  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  the  draft 
horse  as  in  some  parts  of  France. 

We  shall  have  to  make  the  best  of 
such  help  as  can  be  had,  and  likely  have 
to  pay  more  than  the  labor  is  commonly 
worth,  and  then  the  farmer  must  have 
enough  more  for  his  products  to  make 
up  the  extra  costs  of  producing. 

Mr.  Bent's  fello.w-workers  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  Bedford,  Fairhaven,  Acushnet — 
Thomas  Hersom,  Jr.,  of  Acushnet. 

Fall  River,  Freetown,  Swansea,  Som- 
erset— Arthur  P.  Brayton  of  Fall  Riv- 
er. 

Taunton,  Raynham — A.  Cleveland 
Bent  of  Taunton. 

Attleboro — Samuel  Slocomb  of  Attle- 
boro. 

Mansfield,  Norton — Chas.  H.  Steams. 

Easton — Samuel  C.  Webster,  Jr.,  of 
North  Easton. 


North  Attleboro,  Raymond  C.  Upton 
of  North  Attleboro. 

Dartmouth — Herbert  Wing  of  Dart- 
mouth. 

Rehoboth — George  W.  Holden  of  Re- 
hoboth. 

Westport — Yet  to  be  appointed. 

Seekonk — Yet  to  be  appointed. 

Berkley — Fred  W.  Gardner  of  Berk- 
ley. 

Dighton — Warren  L.  Ide  of  Dighton. 

Get  in  touch  with  these  men  if  you 
need  farm  help.  Likewise  let  all  who 
are  willing  to  work  at  farming  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  season  call  on  these 
men  to  obtain  suitable  employment. 


GARDENERS,  ATTENTION! 


The  Boston  Market  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation has  undertaken  to  omit  tying  of 
green  garden  vegetables  as  a  war  meas- 
ure. The  great  shortage  of  labor  and  of 
tying  material  seems  to  make  such  a 
move  of  extreme  importance.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  U.  S.  Government  has 
requisitioned  the  whole  supply  of  raffia 
for  war  purposes,  and  other  tying  ma- 
terials are  correspondingly  higher  and 
short. 

The  plan  is  to  pack  them  in  the  same 
package  heretofore  used,  the  bushel  box, 
and  put  them  in  by  count.  It  has  been 
the  practice  to  sell  eighteen  bunches  of 
beets,  twenty-four  bunches  of  carrots, 
about  four  dozen  bunches  of  radishes, 
eighteen  bunches  of  celery,  etc.,  per  box. 

Beets  have  been  bunched  four  per 
bunch,  carrots  vary  from  four  to  six, 
radishes  from  six  to  ten,  parsnips  from 
three  to  five.  The  variation  is  according 
to  size.  Beets  will  now  be  packed  sev- 
enty-two per  box,  and  other  vegetables 
proportionately  in  like  manner. 

It  is  important  for  our  vegetable 
growers  to  produce  as  much  high  quality 
seed  as  possible  for  two  reasons:  First, 
to  insure  a  supply;  second,  to  provide 
what  the  market  demands  at  a  good 
price.  Men  who  undertake  this  branch 
of  the  work  should  attempt  to  grow  only 
one  or  two  kinds  which  can  be  grown 
to  good  advantage  by  them,  which  they 
understand,  and  which  they  can  grow 
of  more  than  average  quality. 

Secretary,  Boston  Market  Gardener's 
Association. 


MARKETING  BOXES. 

There  seems  to  be  a  real  shortage  of 
marketing  boxes,  and  none  of  the  near- 
by box  manufacturers  can  offer  much 
relief.  Secretary  Tompson  of  the  Bos- 
ton Market  Gardeners'  Association, 
writes  that  box  shooks  (unnailed)  can 
be  had  from  M.  J.  Gallagher,  24  Mer- 
cantile Street,  Boston,  at  17  cents  each, 
and,  while  the  quality  has  been  rather 
poor,  the  Company  have  given  assurance 
that  deliveries  from  now  on  are  to  be 
better. 


RAW  ROCK  PHOSPHATE. 


"What  is  the  value  of  untreated  raw 
rock  phosphate?"  The  high  price  of  all 
fertilizer  material  seems  to  be  bringing 
on  the  market  certain  poar  substitutes 
for  which  an  exorbitant  price  is  asked. 
Many  of  these  are  based  on  raw  rock 
phosphate  which  has  again  and  again 
been  proved  by  field  experiments  not 
to  be  worth  the  normal  price  of  $7.00  or 
$8.00  a  ton,  yet  it  is  now  being  offered 
at  $15.00  to  $40.00  a  ton. 

From  the  April  issue  of  the  "Fertilizer 
News"  we  quote  the  following: 
"Untreated    Ground   Phosphate   Rock   Is 
To  Be  Prohibited. 

"Untreated  ground  phosphate  rock, 
which  has  been  sold  to  the  farmers  of 
Alabama  as  fertilizer,  after  February  15 
will  be  illegal,  according  to  a  decision 
made  by  J.  A.  Wade,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Industries,  as  a  result 
of  what  Mr.  Wade  designates  as  decep- 
tion practiced  by  those  disposing  of  the 
product. 

"The  untreated  ground  phosphate 
rock,  according  to  Mr.  Wade,  has  been 
sold  to  farmers  for  $14.00  to  $15.00  a 
ton.  Records  of  the  experiment  station 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  Mr.  Wade 
says,  show  that  it  is  worth  only  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  a  ton  of  acid  phos- 
phate, which  sells  for  the  same  price." 

A  ton  of  "Lime  Fertile"  has  just  been 
delivered  free  at  this  school  for  test, 
which  is  made  up  of  80  per  cent,  raw 
rock  phosphate  and  20  per  cent,  ground 
limestone  inoculated  with  "general  bac- 
teria." Big  things  are  claimed  for  this 
material.  It  will  be  given  careful  test, 
using  equal  money  values  of  Lime  Fer- 
tile and  our  usual  mixed  fertilizer.  When 
calling  at  the  school  ask  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  this  test. 
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THE  NITRATE  OF  SODA  PURCHASE. 


Bristol  County  farmers  purchased 
nitrate  of  soda  under  the  Government 
contract  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
fourth  the  total  purchase  in  all  New 
England — a  little  over  135  tons.  The  ni- 
trate has  all  been  paid  for  and  delivered 
(May  20),  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
this  is  an  earlier  delivery  than  has  been 
effected  in  any  other  part  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Through  the  eflforts  of  County  Food 
Administrator  Levering  and  those  work- 
ing with  him,  the  delivery  of  this  nitrate 
was  obtained  much  earlier  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  done. 

A  substantial  rebate  on  freight 
charges,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
more  than  $300.00  will  be  made  to  the 
farmers  who  purchased  the  nitrate. 

Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Ide  and  his 
Committee  and  to  County  Distributor 
Slocomb  for  the  satisfactory  handling 
of  the  whole  transaction  and  the  prompt 
and  businesslike  way  in  which  these 
eight  carloads  of  goods  were  gotten  off 
the  cars  as  soon  as  they  arrived. 

G.  H.  G. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES  IN  BRIEF. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  "Bulletin" 
a  series  of  informal  lectures  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural School  staff  has  been  com- 
pleted under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  New  Bedford. 


With  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Robert 
Peck  and  others,  a  Boys'  Camp  of  near- 
ly 50  picked  High  School  boys  has  been 
arranged  for  the  town  of  Seekonk,  to 
help  offset  the  farm  labor  shortage. 


The  impossibility  of  obtaining  early 
delivery  of  tractors  and  plows  from  the 
State  led  to  listing  those  privately  owned 


and  available  in  this  county,  and  a  total 
of  24  were  found,  several  of  which  are 
for  hire  with  competent  operators.  Mr. 
William  N.  Howard  of  North  Easton  has 
procured  one  of  the  State-purchased 
Fordson  units,  but  at  this  writing  has 
not  been  able  to  get  a  delivery. 


PRODUCE  INFERTILE  EGGS. 


During  the  first  ten  days  of  May,  lo- 
cal meetings  of  farmers  throughout  the 
county  were  held  for  conference  on  in- 
creased com  production,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  com  acreage 
will  be  more  than  double  that  of  last 
year. 


At  the  request  of  E.  S.  Brown  Com- 
pany of  Fall  River,  the  school  put  in  a 
miniature  garden  window  with  simple 
planting  demonstrations  daily  for  sev- 
eral days,  for  beginners  in  gardening. 


The  class  work  at  the  Agricultural 
School  has  already  closed,  and,  as  usual, 
all  boys  were  well  employed  before  the 
close  of  the  session.  The  pupils  con- 
tinue work  and  some  study  under  the 
supervision  of  the  school  during  the 
summer  term. 


During  the  third  week  in  May,  Miss 
Edith  Gordon,  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  for  Bristol  County,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  is  opening  at  the  Agricul- 
tural School  building  a  Canning  and 
Drying  School  for  local  leaders  in  this 
work. 


President  Keith  of  our  Board  of  Trus- 
tees recently  motored  to  the  school  with 
the  New  Bedford  School  Masters'  Asso- 
ciation, 60  strong,  brought  the  materials 
and  prepared  a  clam  bake  for  them  while 
here.  The  Trustees,  the  Director  and 
others  were  their  guests  at  dinner — a 
very  enjoyable  occasion. 


Plantings  at  the  school  farm  this  year 
include  20-25  acres  of  field  com  and 
soy  beans,  6  acres  of  potatoes,  about  6 
acres  of  squash,  6  acres  of  oats  and  peas, 
3  acres  of  rye,  4  acres  of  sweet  corn, 
besides  lesser  plots  of  turnips,  straw- 
berries, several  thousand  tomato  plants 
and  six  or  eight  acres  of  miscellaneous 
garden  truck. 


Seventy-five  or  100  pigs  from  the 
school  piggery  will  go  out  to  farmers 
and  others  in  the  county  at  $10.00 
each,  this  spring.  The  demand  for 
them  has  been  several  times  the  number 
sold. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Wyeth  and  his  class  recent- 
ly planted  3000  pine  trees  for  Miss 
Emily  Delano  of  Freetown— the  boys  al- 
ways revisit  these  forest  plantings  with 
much  interest. 


Every  egg  that  grades  below  first- 
class  is  a  loss.  About  17  per  cent,  of 
the  average  annual  loss  is  preventable 
by  better  care  of  the  nest,  more  fre- 
quent removal  of  broody  hens,  segre- 
gation of  sexes  and  better  care  in  ship- 
ping and  storage.  One  investigation 
valued  this  17  per  cent,  loss  at  $45,000,- 
000  and  divided  the  loss  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 
Dirties,  2.0 

Breakage,  2.0 

Chick   development,  5.0 

Heated  and  shrunken,  5.0 

Rotten  eggs,  2.5 

Mouldy  and  badly  flavored  eggs,  0.5 


Total, 


17.0 


A  study  of  the  above  will  show  that 
the  greatest  loss  is  due  to  chick  devel- 
opment and  heated  eggs.  In  order  to 
produce  an  egg  that,  regardless  of  how 
much  heat  is  applied,  will  not  develop  a 
chick  and  is  consequently  sterile,  one 
must  segregate  the  sexes.  The  breed- 
ing season  has  closed  for  the  majority 
of  the  New  England  poultrymen  and 
all  males  that  are  not  wanted  for  breed- 
ing in  the  future  should  be  crate-fatten- 
ed for  10  to  14  days  and  marketed.  In- 
dividual males  that  are  too  valuable  for 
killing  may  be  sold  or  summered  in  a 
separate  pen  with  sufficient  yard  to  ex- 
ercise in  and  with  shade  for  the  ex- 
tremely hot  days. 

Groups  of  males,  if  vigorous,  will 
fight  unless  they  have  been  constantly 
together,  therefore,  birds  desired  for 
the  showroom  must  be  kept  in  separate 
pens. 
How   to  Produce  and   Market   Unheated 

Eggs. 

The  source  of  this  trouble  begins  in 
the  nest.  Therefore,  gather  all  eggs  at 
least  once  per  day.  Also,  when  closing 
the  hens  up  for  the  night,  look  at  the 
nests  for  broody  hens.  If  any  are  found, 
put  directly  into  a  coop  with  a  chick 
fence  wire  for  a  bottom  and  leave  for 
three  days,  giving  water  and  scratch 
grain  only.  If  three  days  does  not  cure 
the  more  persistent  ones,  allow  them  in 
the  regular  routine  to  taKe  three  days 
more  and  so  on  until  cured.  This  helps 
to  prevent  eggs  from  being  heated  in 
the  nests.  As  soon  as  gathered,  eggs, 
should  be  taken  to  a  good  cellar  until 
marketed,  and,  if  shipped  on  an  exceed- 
ingly hot  day,  should  be  protected  from 
the  sunshine  en  route  from  farm  toi 
shipping  point.  In  the  markets  eggs. 
should  not  be  heaped  in  the  warm  win- 
dows, but  displayed  in  cooled  cases. 

If  these  simple  precautions  are  taken 
it  will  do  much  to  cut  down  the  yearly 
loss  from  infertile  and  heated  eggs. 

>  E.  L.  B. 
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IS  WHEAT  INDISPENSABLE  IN  OUR 
DIET? 


A  group  of  the  highest  physiological 
authorities  in  the  country  were  recent- 
ly asked  for  their  opinion  concerning 
substitution  for  wheat  in  the  diet.  They 
answered  as  follows:  "It  is  the  scienti- 
fic opinion  of  the  committee  that  in  a 
mixed  diet -wheat  may  be  entirely  re- 
placed, without  harm,  by  other  available 
cereals,  namely,  rice,  barley,  oats  and 
com.  However,  we  should  not  recom- 
piend  this  except  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure. 

,  Exactly  this  condition  of  a  great  na- 
tional emergency  exists  today.  It  is 
only  because  of  this  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration is  asking  all  those  who  can 
to  go  without  wheat  until  the  next  har- 
vest, so  that  we  may  maintain  the  wheat 
bread  supply  for  the  armies  and  civ- 
ilians of  our  fighting  associates  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  for  our  ^  soldiers  in 
France.  , 

Massachusetts  has  given  her  word 
that  she  will  take  no  more  wheat  flour 
until  September,  1918.  Are  you  doing 
your  part  to  uphold  her  honor?     , 

E.  M.  F. 


SOME  POTATO  SUGGESTIONS. 


By    tHe    Massachusetts    Board    of    Food 
'  Administration, 

Potato  Chowder. —  %  cup  fat,  2 
onions,  sliced,  3  cups  boiling  water,  3 
cups  sliced  potatoes,  Vi  teaspoon  celery 
salt,  1  %  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup  chopped 
carrot,  2  cups  hot  milk. 

Cook  onion  in  fat;  add  water,  pota- 
toes, carrots  and  seasonings.  Cook  until 
potatoes  are  tender.  Add  hot  milk  and 
serve. 

Potato  Muffins. — 1  cup  mashed  pota- 
to, 1  cup  potato  flour  or  com  flour,  4 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  Vz  teaspoon 
salt,  1  egg  well  beaten,  1  cup  milk,  1 
tablespoon  fat,   1  tablespoon  sugar. 

Mix  baking  powder  with  flour;  add 
salt  and  potato,  then  beaten  egg,  milk, 
melted  fat  and  sugar.  Beat  well  and 
bake  40  minutes  in  greased  muffin  pan. 

Potato  Salad — 6  potatoes,  1  onion,  Vz 
teaspoon  celery  seed,  Vi  teaspoon  mus- 
tard seed,  %  teaspoon  salt,  Vz  teaspoon 
paprika,  salad  dressing. 

Pare  potatoes,  cut  in  halves  and  cook 
in  boiling  salted  water  with  the  onion 
until  tender.  Cool,  cut  in  half -inch 
cubes,  add  seasonings  and  mix  with 
dressing.  Cover  with  dressing  and  gar- 
nish with  parsley,  red  beets  or  cooked 
carrots. 

Potatoes  and  Onion  Scalloped. — 2 
cups  raw  potatoes,  2  cups  raw  onions, 
4  cups  milk,  %  teaspoon  salt,  2  table- 
spoons fat.  , 

Cut  potatoes  in  cubes,  cut  onion  in 
slices.  Arrange  potatoes  and  onion  in 
alternate  layers  in  a  greased  baking 
dish.  Add  fat,  salt  and  milk.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  potatoes  are  ten- 
der, adding  more  milk  if  necessary. 


REPORT  ON  HANDLING  CITY  MILK 

The  following  report  recently  made 
by  a  U.  S.  D.  A.  representative  on  the 
Fall  River  milk  supply,  carries  helpful 
information  of  general  interest  in  re- 
gard to  milk  handling,  so  we  print  it  in 
full. 
Fall  River  Board  of  Health, 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

After  going  over  the  apparent  dis- 
agreement which  has  arisen  between  the 
producers  and  the  milk  authorities  in 
Fall  River,  I  believe  that  this  temporary 
disagreement  has  been  due  to  misunder- 
standing. Some  producers  expressed 
the  opinion  that  your  board  were  at- 
tempting to  force  upon  them  the  use  of 
a  special  form  of  surface  cooler.  This, 
you  informed  me,  is  without  foundation. 
Your  milk  officer  also  tells  me  that  the 
work  with  milk  coolers  was  carried  on 
to  secure  cooling  information  for  the 
assistance  of  producers  in  the  proper 
cooling  of  milk  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  effort,  and  that  he  did  not  and 
does  not  hold  any  brief  for  any  particu- 
lar type  of  surface  cooler,  being  inter- 
ested only  in  getting  milk  cooled  to  50 
degrees  F.  as  soon  as  possible  after  pro- 
duction in  order  to  inhibit  fermentations 
detrimental  to  milk  quality. 

With  this  misapprehension  cleared 
away,  the  problem  becomes  a  simple 
one,  for- 1  gather  that  both  milk  au- 
thorities and  dairymen  continue  to  be 
anxious  that  the  City  of  Fall  River  be 
supplied  with  good  milk,  and  are  anx- 
ious to  follow  methods  which  will  result 
in  such  milk  being  produced  and  han- 
dled with  the  least  expenditure  of  cap- 
ital and  labor. 

All  appreciate  that,  during  the  pres- 
ent war  conditions,  no  one  should  insist 
upon  conducting  work  which  is  vital  to 
the  food  supply  of  this  country  accord- 
ing to  personal  likes  and  dislikes;  in- 
stead, the  essentials  involved  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind  and  adhered  to 
as  rigidly  as  possible.  With  the  present 
shortage  of  labor  and  of  food  through- 
out the  world,  it  becomes  important  to 
secure  results  with  the  least  effort,  and 
so  expend  that  "least"  as  to  result  in 
conserving  every  pound  of  food  so  short- 
handedly  produced.  As  regards  eco- 
nomic production  and  handling  of  milk, 
this  cannot  be  brought  about  without 
the  fullest  co-operation  of  the  producer, 
milk  dealer  and  official,  and,  in  addition, 
there  are  few  misunderstandings  be- 
tween the  above  forces  regarding  the 
essentials  of  milk  production  and  han- 
dling which  should  not  yield  to  sugges- 
gestion.  Every  dairyman  wishes,  or 
should  wish,  to  produce  the  very  best 
milk  he  can  produce.  It  is  plainly  the 
duty  of  milk  officials  to  assist  him  in 
this  task.  Fortunately  for  the  situation, 
the  major  factors  in  the  production  of 
such  milk  are  simple  ones  and  consist  of: 
1.  Seeing  that  the  cows  are  healthy 
and  their  udders  clean  when  milked. 


2.  Drawing  the  milk  with  clean 
hands  into  clean  utensils. 

3.  Cooling  and  holding  milk  at  50 
degrees  F.  and  below  until  it  leaves  the 
farm. 

In  preventing  spoilage,  cooling  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  Because  a  part 
of  the  milk  supply  is  not  cooled  on  farms 
to  as  low  a  temperature  as  available 
cooling  facilities  permit,  the  dairy  in- 
dustry yearly  sustains  an  enormous  loss. 
The  money  loss  on  each  10  gallons  of 
sour  milk  returned  at  present  prices 
would  buy  a  half  ton  of  ice. 

Regardless  of  this  fact,  there  is  re- 
turned each  summer  to  dairymen,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,  much  milk 
that  is  sour,  or  on  the  verge  of  souring 
when  delivered.  Some  of  the  accepted 
milk  also  sours  prematurely  in  the 
homes  of  consumers.  These  food  losses 
in  the  aggregate  amount  to  a  great  deal 
during  the  year.  Fortunately  for  the 
situation,  over  85  per  cent,  of  the  milk 
and  cream  sold  from  farms  in  this  coun- 
try is  produced  in  sections  where  nat- 
ural ice  can  be  had  for  the  harvesting. 

The  reasons  why  milk  should  be 
cooled  and  thus  prevent  this  food  loss 
are  not  hard  to  explain.  Milk,  as  it 
comes  from  the  udder  of  the  cow  con- 
tains relatively  few  bacteria.  Dust  and 
dirt  fall  from  the  flank  and  udder  of 
the  cow  during  the  milking  process  and 
carry  germs  into  the  milk.  These,  or- 
ganisms are  seldom  afterwards  strained 
out.  Plants  grow  best  in  warm  weather, 
and,  bacteria  being  plants,  grow  rapid- 
ly in  warm  milk  and  more  slowly  in 
cold  milk.  Milk  when  drawn  has  a  tem- 
perature of  a  few  degrees  above  90  and 
should  be  cooled  immediately  to  50  de- 
grees or  below,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
bacteria  do  not  multiply  rapidly  in  milk 
cooled  to  this  temperature.  If  the  cool- 
ing is  delayed  the  bacteria  present  have 
an  opportunity  to  multiply  even  though 
low  temperatures  are  eventually 
reached. 

When  the  cow  is  healthy,  milk,  when 
it  leaves  the  udder  is  clean  and  sweet. 
If  such  milk  is  cooled  immediately  and 
kept  continuously  below  50  degrees  un- 
til it  reaches  the  market  it  will  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  and  is  milk  from 
which  the  best  cream,  butter  and  ice 
cream  can  be  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
milk  soon  deteriorates  in  quality  even 
when  carefully  produced  and  handled 
at  the  farm  if  allowed  to  remain  warm 
or  to   become  warm  for  several  hours. 

In  cooling  milk  the  use  of  a  good  sur- 
face cooler  should  result  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  lower  temperatures,  with  about 
half  the  quantity  of  ice,  than  when  sur- 
face cooling  before  placing  the  milk  into 
the  milk  tank  for  final  cooling  and  stor- 
age is  not  practiced. 

The  amount  of  ice  necessary  on  each 
farm  can  best  be  determined  by  put- 
ting a  weighed  quantity  of  ice  into  the 
cooling  tank  on  each  of  several  days  and 
through  the  use  of  a  good  thermometer 
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determining  the  amount  needed  to  cool 
and  hold  mUk  at  the  desired  tempera- 
ture. 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  run- 
ning water  is  above  50  degrees  F.  in 
temperature  and  no  ice  is  available, 
milk  should  be  pre-cooled  promptly  af- 
ter it  is  drawn  from  the  cow  to  within 
3  degrees  of  the  temperature  of  the 
available  water  supply  and  under  such 
CQnditioins  should  be  delivered  twice 
each  day  while  still  fresh  in  order  to 
prevent  spoilage. 

From  the  milk-cooling  standpoint, 
tanks  rank  in  the  following  order:  In- 
sulated, wooden,  plain  concrete  and  gal- 
vanized iron.  An  insulated  concrete 
tank  for  cooling  and  holding  milk  at 
50  degrees  F.  and  below  should  give 
best  results.  The  tank  should  be  located 
in  the  milk  house  and  be  kept  covered, 
whether  in  a  natural  ice  section  or  not. 
In  size  it  should  hold  about  3  gallons  of 
water  for  each  gallon  of  milk  stored  on 
the  farms  where  milk  is  first  run  over  a 
surface  cooler  before  being  placed  in 
the  cooling  tank  for  final  cooling  and 
storage.  Twice  this  amount  of  water 
can  be  used  to  advantage  when  ice  can- 
not be  had.  When  no  ice  is  available,  the 
cooling  system  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  water  which  is  pumped  for  the 
farm  stock  two  or  three  times  each  day 
will  first  enter  the  bottom  of  the  milk 
cooling  tank  fresh  from  the  well,  cir- 
culating upward  around  the  cans  to  the 
overflow  and  out  to  the  stock  tank. 
Needless  to  say,  the  water  for  the  sur- 
face cooler  and  the  cooling  tank  should 
be  used  fresh  from  the  well,  unless  cold- 
er water  is  available. 

The  pails,  the  surface  cooler  and  all 
other  utensils  used  in  the  handling  of 
milk  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and 
sterilized  each  time  after  using. 
Cooling    Suggestions 

1.  Before  starting  to  milk,  see  that 
the  water  in  the  milk  cooling  tank  is  at 
least  as  low  as  40  degrees  F.,  and  the 
tank  contains  about  three  pounds  of  ice 
for  each  gallon  to  be  stored. 

2.  Set  up  the  milk  cooler  in  the  milk 
house.  See  that  no  dust  or  odor  is 
present.  Adjust  the  water  flowing 
through  the  cooler  so  that  approximate- 
ly from  10  to  15  gallons  of  water  for 
each  gallon  of  milk  precooled  will  pass 
through  during  the  time  of  milking. 

3.  Remove  the  milk  from  the  bam 
to  the  milk  house  promptly  after  it  is 
drawn  from  each  cow  and  pour  into  the 
bowl  over  the  surface  coler.  Adjust  the 
faucet  which  controls  the  flow  of  milk 
over  the  cooler  so  that  milk  will  flow 
over  during  the  entire  milking  period. 
This  can  be  determined  after  a  few  days 
of  careful  watching.  If  the  flow  of  milk 
and  water  are  correctly  adjusted,  the 
milk  will  cool  to  within  3  degrees  of  the 
temperature  of  the  water  while  the  next 
cow  is  being  milked. 

4.  Set  the  can  immediately  into  the 
cooling  tank.      See  that  the  ice  water 


is  as  high  on  the  outside  of  the  cans  as 
the  milk  is  on  the  inside. 

5.  Don't  remove  milk  from  the  cool- 
ing tank  until  ready  to  ship.  During 
hot  weather,  see  that  the  wagon  con- 
veying the  milk  to  the  railroad  station 
or  city  is  covered.  If  the  milk  has  to 
travel  a  long  distance  to  market,  jacket- 
ing the  cans  will  retard  the  rise  of  the 
milk  temperature  en  route.  Don't  guess 
at  the  temperature  of  the  water  flowing 
into  the  milk  cooler, ,  the  water  in  the 
milk-cooling  tank,  or  even  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  milk  is  being  cooled.  Use 
your  thermometer  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  rea- 
sons why  milk  should  be  cooled  are 
shown,  and,  in  addition,  an  endeavor 
was  made  to  suggest  the  most  economic 
means  of  bringing  this  about. 

I  am  told  that  some  dairymen  in  the 
Fall  River  area  failed  to  harvest  a  sup- 
ply of  ice  during  the  past  winter.  If 
this  is  so,  it  would  seem  desirable  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  the 
supply  that  milk  authorities  render  all 
assistance  possible  to  these  dairymen. 
It  is  important  also  that  these  dairymen 
during  the  coming  fall  and  winter 
months  make  a  special  effort  to  harvest 
ice  so  that  their  milk  may  comply  with 
the  Fall  River  cooling  regulation,  adopt- 
ed in  1912,  which  is  a  reasonable  one. 
During  the  hot  summer,  the  best  that 
can  be  done  on  farms  having  no  ice 
is  to  make  arrangements  for  cooling 
milk  within  an  hour  after  production  to 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  temperature 
of  the  coldest  running  water  available, 
and  afterwards  keep  the  milk  as  close 
to  this  temperature  as  possible  until 
delivered. 

During  six  months  last  summer  one 
creamery  returned  over  $1,000  worth  of 
sour  milk  and  cream  to  dairymen.  The 
use  of  $25.00  worth  of  ice  would  have 
prevented  this  enormous  food  loss.  Such 
losses  are  rather  general  during  hot 
summer  months  in  all  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Because  of  these  losses,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  now  conduct- 
ing an  educational  campaign  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  the  curtail- 
ment, through  better  cooling  of  milk, 
of  food  losses.  This  movement  has  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  dairy  press, 
State,  city,  health  and  food  officials 
through  the  United  States. 

During  the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
months,  to  prepare  the  way  for  this 
campaign,  circulars  suggesting  the  fill- 
ing of  ice  houses  for  use  during  the 
present  summer  were  widdy  circulated. 
In  January,  a  circular  letter  was  sent 
to  health  officers  urging  that  they  induce 
producers  in  their  several  jurisdictions 
to  fill  ice  houses  and  by  so  doing  be  in  a 
position  to  properly  cool  milk  during 
the  coming  summer.  Some  of  the  par- 
agraphs from  this  circular  axe  as  fol- 
lows: 


"The  quality  of  milk  which  will  reach 
your  city  from  farms  in  your  jurisdic- 
tion next  summer  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  whether  your  dairymen 
harvest  ice  or  not  this  winter.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  if  you  wish  to  do  your  ut- 
most toward  the  conservation  of  the 
food  supply  of  your  city,  you  will  see 
that  the  ice  houses  are  filled  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  ice  to  cool  and  hold 
next  summer's  milk  and  cream  at  tem- 
peratures of  50  degrees  F.  and  below. 

"Examine  your  milk  regulations  and 
note  the  maximum  temperature  at  which 
milk  is  allowed  to  enter  your  city  or 
town.  Have  you  been  able  to  enforce 
this  regulation?  The  temperature  you 
have  adopted  for  your  standard  was 
based,  no  doubt,  upon  work  which  shows 
that  bacteria  multiply  rapidly  in  milk 
held  at  high  temperatures,  and  that  high 
temperatures  result  in  undesirable  fer- 
mentations and  food  losses.  If  your  re- 
quired temperature  is  such  that  the 
growth  of  bacteria  is  inhibited,  your 
standard  can  probably  not  be  enforced 
\uiless  your  dairymen  put  up  ice  enough 
to  cool  the  milk  supply  during  the  com- 
ing summer. 

If  you  can  induce  the  milk  dealers  in 
your  city  or  town  to  agree  to  pay  pre- 
miums for  milk  delivered  to  them  at 
low  temperatures  next  summer,  you  will 
meet  with  greater  success  in  getting 
your  dairymen  in  natural  ice  sections, 
not  only  to  put  up,  but  to  use  ice  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  when  the  hot  weather 
arrives. 

"Cooling  milk  with  spring  or  well 
water  is  better  than  no  cooling,  but  such 
water  is  seldom  cold  enough  to  cool 
milk  to  a  point  where  bacteria  cease  to 
multiply  rapidly. 

"In  the  extreme  North,  one  and  one- 
half  tons  for  each  cow  in  the  herd  is 
needed  and  further  South  the  allowance 
should  be  increased  to  two  tons.  One 
cubic  foot  of  solid  ice  weighs  about  57 
pounds.  Consider  this  weight  as  the 
standard  and  allow  approximately  40 
cubic  feet  for  packing  one  ton  of  ice. 
Plans  for  ice  houses  and  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  them  will  be  found 
in  Bulletin  No.  623,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  dairymen  upon  re- 
quest. 

"In  the  past,  great  food  losses  have 
resulted  from  neglect  to  cool  milk  at 
the  farm  and  in  transit.  In  this  food 
crisis  it  is  hoped  that  health  officers  will 
realize  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service 
and  will  take  steps  accordingly." 

Triisting  that  the  situation  in  Fall 
River  has  already  adjusted  itself,  and, 
if  not,  that  these  few  suggestions  may- 
be of  assistance,  I  am. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  A.  GAMBLE; 

Market  MUk  Specialist 
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CORN  GROWING  CONTEST 


1918 


$1200  IN  PRIZES 

To  encourage  a  large  acreage  of  corn  in  Massachusetts 
in  1918,  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  offers 
the  following  prizes. 

Class  A.  For  the  largest  average  yield  of  shelled  corn, 
Flint  or  Dent,  from  a  field  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  acres,  raised  in  Massachusetts  in  1918,  seven 
prizes. 

First  prize,  ....  $150 


Second  prize. 

125 

Third  prize. 

100 

Fourth  prize. 

75 

Fifth  prize. 

60 

Sixth   prize. 

50 

Seventh  prize. 

35 

Class  B.    For  the  largest  yield  from  one  acre  from  a 

field  of  over  five,  raised  in  Massachusetts  in  1918,  three 

prizes. 

First  prize,               ....          $300 

Second  prize,           ....            200 

Third  prize. 

100 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Variety.   No  restriction. 

Fertilizer.  No  restriction. 

Method  of  cultivation.    No  restriction. 

Contestants.  Any  farmer  in  Massachusetts  may  com- 
pete. Only  one  entry  in  a  class  can  be  made  from  a  farm, 
which  can  be  made  by  the  owner,  his  son  or  lessee. 

Date  of  entry.  Entry  must  be  made  on  blank  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  mailed  to  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
136  State  House,  Boston,  not  later  than  July  1,  1918. 

Acreage.  In  Class  A  the  acreage  planted  in  one  piece 
must  be  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  acres.  The 
prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the  average  yield  from  said  piece. 

In  Class  B  the  piece  entered  must  be  over  five  acres, 
and  the  prize  is  to  be  awarded  on  the  largest  yield  from 
one  acre,  which  is  to  be  selected  by  the  farmer. 

The  acre  must  be  measured  and  staked  off  by  three 
disinterested  parties,  one  of  whom  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  one  by  the  farmer,  and  one  by  these 
two.  The  acre  must  measure  43,560  square  feet;  but  an 
allowance  for  error  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  (217.8  sq.  ft.) 
will  be  allowed,  either  over  or  under  the  exact  figure.  When 
the  acre  is  measured,  boundary  stakes  must  be  set  in  at  the 
corners  and  left  there  until  after  the  awards  are  made.  A 
sworn  statement  of  the  measurements  of  the  piece  must  be 
made  by  the  parties  measuring  same. 

Harvesting.  The  harvesting  of  the  field  or  any  part 
necessary  to  determine  the  yield,  must  be  done  in  the  pres- 
ence of  representatives  as  above  stated. 

Continued  on  page  4 
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THE  WAY  AHEAD. 


"If  the  farmers  of  today  don't  adopt 
the  resources  of  modem  science  and 
modem  business,  they  can't  hold  their 
own  in  the  world  of  today.  Unorganized 
man  under  modem  conditions  cannot 
stand  by  himself;  hold  his  own  against 
his  fellows  who  organize." 

He  must  do  both  of  those  things;  he 
must  learn  to  co-operate  and  then  hav- 
ing learned  those  things  he  has  got  to 
remember  that  if  he  doesn't  show  the 
old-time  qualities  of  honesty,  of  stead- 
fastness, of  power  to  work  hard,  of  de- 
sire to  live  cleanly,  that  he  will  go  down 
and  will  deserve  to  go  down. 

"If  a  farmer  always  sells  at  whole- 
sale prices  and  purchases  at  retail  prices, 
he  won't  make  a  success  of  his  farm  and 
you  don't  have  to  be  a  very  acute  busi- 
ness man  to  know  that,  and  he  is  bound 
to  have  to  do  just  exactly  that  unless 
he  will  organize,  organize  with  the  bus- 
iness man,  organize  not  so  as  to  hurt 
the  business  man  any  more  than  the  bus- 
iness man  should  organize  to  hurt  him, 
but  organize  for  their  mutual  benefit, 
organize  so  as  to  make  the  community, 
consisting  of  themselves  jointly,  more 
prosperous,  not  less  prosperous,  but 
more  prosperous,  and  then  try  to  see 
that  the  prosperity  is  passed  around  with 
reasonable   equity." 

Theodore  Roosevelt, 
In    his    recent    address    at    Springfield, 
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Erford  L.  Banner,  Poultry  Instructor 
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Home  Demonstration  Agent 
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Florence   M.    Cordner,  Clerk 


DAILY  MARKET  REPORTS 


Daily  reports  of  prices  being  paid, 
and  the  condition  of  supply  and  demand 
for  farm  produce  in  Boston  and  Prov- 
idence markets  may  be  had  by  any  farm- 
er without  charge  by  sending  a  request 
to  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  148  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  to  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  =416  Federal- Building,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  asking  them  to  put  your 
name  on  their  mailing  list  for  their 
"Market  Reporting  Service." 


THE   SCHOOL  STAFF 


The  school  staff  will  be  continued 
without  change  next  year  except  for 
the  change  of  poultry  instructor,  Mr. 
Banner  returns  to  Cornell  to  complete 
his  studies  for  his  doctors  degree.  We 
shall  miss  Mr.  Banner  from  our  staff  and 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banner  from  the 
life  of  the  community,  and  our  best 
wishes  go  with  them  in  whatever  they 
undertake. 

Mr.  Banner  will  be  succeeded  July  1 
by  Mr.  Carl  Aamodt  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  who  has  had  unusual  preparation 
and  is  in  every  way  well  qualified  to 
take  up  the  work  of  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ment. 


POOR  GRAIN 


The  acreage  of  com  planted  in  Bristol 
County  is  more  than  double  that  of  a 
year  ago,  and  the  plantings  a  year  ago 
were  heavy  as  compared  with  other  re- 
cent years.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  No 
one  can  safely  predict  what  the  market 
for  com  and  other  grains  will  be  the 
coming  year,  but  it  is  certain  that  all 
the  grain  will  be  needed,  most  of  it  for 
tise  right  on  the  farm  where  it  is  grown. 

Following  the  corn,  sown  in  just  be- 
fore the  last  cultivation  in  August,  many 
hundreds  of  acres  should  be  sown  to 
rye,  to  be  used  for  feed  or  ripened  for 
grain  and  straw  or  plowed  under  for 
soil  improvement. 

It  is  true  that  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  this  county  will  be  along 
lines  of  specialized  farming  and  no  one 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  expect  the 
market  gardener  to  give  over  his  val- 
uable acres  to  growing  corn  or  other 
grains,  but  it  is  also  true  that  changed 
conditions  of  farming  in  the  West  make 
it  to  the  advantage  of  the  dairyman  and 
general  crop  farmer,  to  raise  more  grain 
wherever  additional  acres  can  be  had  for 
the  purpose,  or  the  more  frequent  turn- 
ing of  the  land  he  has  will  enable  him  to 
raise  the  grain  and  still  keep  up  the  sup- 
ply of  roughage. 

The  farm  survey  returns  for  this 
county  showed  the  total  acreage  of  com 
grown  for  grain  in  the  various  cities 
and  towns  in  1917  and  the  acres  planted 
in  1918,  so  far  as  reported,  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 


Quite  recently,  vast  quantities  of 
grain  quite  uniit  for  feeding  have  been 
"dumped"  on  our  New  England  market, 
resulting  in  losses  to  the  miller  by  spoil- 
age, and  to  the  farmer  directly  by  rea- 
son of  poor  quality  and  high  price,  and 
indirectly  by  the  loss  of  poultry  to  which 
it  has  been  fed,  and  by  injury  to  other 
stock — there  is  no  immediate  solution 
of  the  problem,  but  it  is  another  good 
reason  for  the  home  growing  of  our 
food-stuffs. 


Liberty  Corn 

Subscription 

Returns 

No.  of  acres 

Survey 

Reported 

of 

City  or  Town 

to  date 

1917 

Acushnet 

47 

12 

Assonet, 

651/2 

33 

Attleboro, 

1281/2 

49 

Berkley, 

193% 

81 

Dartmouth, 

550 

226 

Dighton, 

144  Va 

281/2 

Easton, 

235 

51 

Fairhaven, 

133 

64% 

Fall  River, 

73  y2 

22 

Freetown, 

87% 

23 

Mansfield, 

951/4 

32% 

New  Bedford, 

36  y2 

61/2 

Norton, 

100 

37  Va 

North  Attleboro 

,       189 

54% 

Raynham, 

93% 

Rehoboth, 

818% 

399  y2 

Seekonk, 

153% 

50  y2 

Somerset, 

193% 

153  y2 

Swansea, 

1241/4 

152 

Taunton, 

105% 

81 1/2 

Westport, 

595 1/2 

248 

There  are  "leaks"  in  these  returns  for 
both  years,  as  in  some  towns  the  canvas 
has  been  more  thoroughgoing  than  in 
others.  The  fact  remains  that  the  acre- 
age planted  has  been  doubled.  And  will 
any  farmer  have  a  bushel  too  much 
grain  on  hand  as  the  result  of  it? 


From  Pig  Club  Leader  Rice  we  quote 
the  following: 

"Grown  in  Massachusetts,  1917,  113,000 
Imported  from  West,  1917,  for 

slaughter,  1,750,000 

About  $70,000,000  left  Massachusetts 
in  1917  to  pay  western  men  for  raising 
hogs. 

Value  of  plowed  land,  per  acre : 
Massachusetts,  ?  68.00 
Iowa,  154.00 

Illinois,  138.00 

We  have  cheaper  land  to  work  with 
but  if  we  grow  live  stock  it  will  ad- 
vance in  price." 

"Hog  growing  at  the  present  time  is 
a  profitable  undertaking  if  properly 
handled.  It  is  bound  to  continue  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts,  and  with  hog 
stocks  all  over  the  world  greatly  re- 
duced, it  will  no  doubt  be  a  profitable 
undertaking  for  a  great  many  years  to 
come.  The  working  man  is  a  pork  eat- 
er. He  is  making  high  wages  now  and 
developing  the  habit  of  eating  lots  of 
meat,  a  habit  he  will  not  give  up  as  long 
as  there  is  meat  to  eat." 

"For  profit  in  growing  hogs  we  must: 

1.  Have  good  breeding  stock  prefer- 
ably of  lard  type,  (a)  Berkshire,  (b) 
Poland-China,  (c)  Chester  White,  (d) 
Duroc- Jersey.  (There  is  no  best  breed. 
Get  good  individuals  of  any  breed.) 

2.  Keep  pigs  healthy,  by:  (a) 
Keeping  pens  sanitary,  (b)  giving  them 
a  clean,  dry  place  to  sleep,  (c)  provid- 
ing an  abundance  of  clean,  cool  water. 

3.  Utilize  home-grown  feed,  (a) 
corn,  (b)  rye,  (c)  barley,  (d)  mangels, 
(e)   clover  or  alfalfa  hay. 

4.  Have  good  pastures  in  summer: 
(a)  rape,  (b)  oats  and  peas,  (c)  clov- 
er." 

Hogs  may  be  carried  through  the  sum- 
mer and  good  gains  made  in  their  growth 
with  a  very  little  grain  feed,  if  they  are 
given  abundant  pasture.  They  will 
readily  eat  and  make  good  gains  on 
such  pasture  crops  as  rape,  rye,  clover, 
or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  green  forage 
crops.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  have  a 
tight  fence  around  the  lot  in  which  they 
are  to  be  pastured,  and  keep  a  good  sup- 
ply of  green  stuff  growing  before  them 
at  all  times,  with  plenty  of  shade  and 
clean  water  and  a  little  dry  grain  to 
supplement  the  pasture.  This  may  be 
done  by  running  a  division  fence 
through  the  lot  and  allowing  them  ac- 
cess to  only  a  part  of  the  field  at  a  time. 
On  every  farm  there  is  usually  an 
abundance  of  cheap  food  that  might 
well  be  converted  into  pork  and  that 
otherwise  would  often  be  wasted.  Gar- 
bage from  the  house,  damaged  and  un- 
saleable vegetables,  skim  or  sour  miUc 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  POTASH 


(Abstracted  from  "The  World's  Work") 


You  cannot  discuss  potash  in  any 
language  or  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
without*  reference  to  Germany.  No  less 
an  authority  than  Professor  Wilhelm 
Ostwald,  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  in 
chemistry  in  1909,  is  sponsor  for  the 
boast  that  Germany,  through  her  con- 
trol of  the  only  known  large  deposit  of 
potash  salts,  could  say  which  of  the 
"uncultured"  nations  should  eat  and 
which  starve.  And  until  Germany,  in 
January,  1915,  placed  an  embargo  on 
the  exportation  of  potash,  practically 
the  entire  commercial  supply  of  the 
whole  world  was  obtained  from  the 
mines  at  Stassfurt,  in  the  Prussian  prov- 
ince of  Saxony.  Not  a  pound  of  German 
potash  has  been  added  to  the  stocks  on 
hand  since  that  date.  These  stocks 
have  now  been  exhausted,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  in  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world.  We  are  not  yet  starv- 
ing; we  are  producing  potash  in  Amer- 
ica today  in  commercial  quantities,  from 
a  variety  of  sources  and  in  a  number  of 
ways.  The  standard  potash  of  com- 
merce, the  German  product,  used  to 
cost  the  farmer  around  $40  a  ton. 
Now  he  can  buy  limited  quantities  of 
American  potash  at  from  $350  to  $500 
a  ton!  But  two  elements  that  Germany 
did  not  forsee  have  arisen  to  block 
their  game.  One  will  result  from  the 
restoration  of  Alsace  to  France.  It  has 
been  disclosed  only  recently  that  the 
potash  deposits  discovered  in  that  prov- 
ince in  1909  are  even  larger  and  more 
accessible  than  those  of  Stassfurt.  The 
other  is  the  development  in  America  of 
methods  of  potash  production  that  will 
be  on  the  one  hand  adequate  to  sup- 
ply the  growing  needs  of  American  agri- 
culture and  eventually  provide  a  sur- 
plus for  export.  These  Alsatian  potash 
deposits  are  actually  larger  in  extent 
than  the  Stassfurt  beds,  according  to  in- 
formation recently  disclosed  from 
French  sources.  They  contain  about 
1,500,000,000  tons  of  potash  salts  in  a 
form  readily  usable  for  agricultural 
fertilizer  without  separation  from  mag- 
nesium salts,  as  is  required  with  the 
Stassfurt  salts. 

The  United  States  in  normal  peace 
times    has    used    an  .  average    of    about 
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can  all  be  fed  to  hogs  with  profit.  Us- 
ually there  are  a  lot  of  broken  ears,  nub- 
bins, etc.,  left  in  the  corn-field  after  the 
crop  is  harvested.  They  will  soon  be 
cleaned  up  and  used  to  good  advantage 
if  hogs  are  turned  into  the  lot  for  a  few 
days.  Rape  or  turnips  sown  at  the  last 
cultivation  in  the  corn-field,  will  furnish 
abundant  fall  pasture  and  many  times 
repay  the  trouble  and  cost  of  seeding, 
in  the  saving  of  feed. 

S.  D.  H. 


250,000  tons  of  German  potash  annual- 
ly. The  demand  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. Agricultural  department  esti- 
mates of  the  normal  1917  need  were 
around  500,000  tons.  In  the  first  two 
years  after  the  German  embargo  went 
into  effect  we  had  used  up  all  the  re- 
serve stock  on  hand,  together  vvith  a 
considerable  quantity  reexported  from 
South  America  as  the  price  obtainable 
here  climbed  from  $40  to  $500  or  so  per 
ton,  and  throughout  1917  we  had  no 
potash  except  what  we  "produced  our- 
selves. While  the  figures  of  1917  pro- 
duction had  not  been  compiled  and 
checked  up  when  this  was  written,  com- 
petent estimates  placed  the  amount  at 
around  30,000  tons — about  %  of  the 
pre-war  normal  average.  There  is  some- 
what more  than  this  available  for  1918; 
there  will  be  still  more  available  for 
1919.  By  1920,  frorn  sources  now  known 
and  under  development,  there  is  reason 
to  anticipate  the  production  of  potash 
in  the  United  States  in  volume  suflScient 
for  our  actual  minimum  needs,  though 
still  at  prices  ruling  very  much  higher 
than  the  pre-war  rate.  It  seems  now  ap- 
parent, however,  that  it  will  be  possible 
within  the  next  three  or  four  years,  so 
to  establish  certain  of  the  processes  of 
potash  production  that  whatever  Ger- 
many may  attempt  in  the  way  of  unfair 
competition  can  -be  met  with  profit  to 
the  producer  and  the  full  benefit  of 
competitive   prices   to    the    consumer. 

We  are  getting  potash  from  many 
sources,  and  there  are  many  un- 
developed sources  that  may  become 
important  factors  later.  Most  of  it, 
so  far,  comes  from  the  alkali  lakes 
of  western  Nebraska  and  south- 
ern California.  Some  comes  from  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Some  is  being  produc- 
ed from  deposits  of  southern  Utah.  A 
good  deal  is  obtained  from  the  kelp  beds 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  A  rapidly  increas- 
ing supply  is  coming  in  from  cement 
works  and  blast  furnaces.  There  has 
always  been  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  potash  obtained  from  distil- 
lation of  beet  root  molasses,  a  by-prod- 
uct of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  and  from 
the  water  in  which  sheep's  wool  has  been 
washed.  One  source  of  potash  supply 
has  given  evidence  of  probable  ability 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  perma- 
nent potash  independence  for  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  process  of  re- 
covery of  potash  from  cement  kiln  and 
blast  furnace  dust.  , 

It  has  long  been  known  to  chemists 
that  limestone,  coke,  iron  ore,  and  clay, 
the  ingredients  used  in  cement  kilns  and 
blast  furnaces,  contain  much  potash. 
When  Mr.  Cottrell,  who  is  now  Chief 
Metallurgist  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  found  that  the  way  to  prevent 
the  dust  from  a  cement  kiln  from  being 
carried  out  through  the  stack  and  de- 
vastating the  vegetation  of  the 
surroundihgt  countryside  was  to 
pass      the      furnace      fumes      through 


a  series  of  charged  electric  wires, 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
the  quantities  of  the  dust  thus  accumu- 
lated at  the  kiln  came  up  next  for  solu- 
tion. Analysis  of  the  dust  disclosed,  as 
had  been  anticipated,  that  it  contained 
a  very  high  percentage  of  potash,  but 
more  important  than  that  fact,  it  was 
now  readily  soluble  and  could  be  recov- 
ered by  a  simple  process  of  leaching. 
The  process  of  precipitating  the  cement 
kiln  dust  and  extracting  the  potash  con- 
tent has  already  found  wide  application. 
It  furnishes  at  once  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  dust  disposition,  which  every 
manufacturer  of  Portland  cement  con- 
fronts as  state  after  stale  makes  it  il- 
legal to  discharge  the  dust  into  the  air, 
and  of  preventing  the  alkaline  potash 
carried  in  the  fumes  from  eating  out  the 
lining  of  the  flues.  An  idea  of  the  low 
cost  of  potash  obtained  by  this ,  method 
is  given  by  the  experience  of  the  Se- 
curity Cement  and  Lime  Company  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  the  first  plant  in  the 
East  to  adopt  the  Cottrell  process.  On 
a  production  of  three  tons  of  potash  a 
day,  the  cost  at  Hagerstown  is  39  cents 
a  unit.  Before  the  war  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  same  grade  from  Stassfurt 
sold  for  85  cents;  it  is  now  selling  for 
$5  a  unit  in  the  open  market. 

Without  making  any  allowance  for 
improved  methods  of  recovery  or  for 
the  increased  output  of  cement  which' 
will  come  with  the  necessary  rebuilding 
after  the  war,  here  is  a  potential  supply 
of  75,000  tons  a  year  of  potash  on  a  ba- 
sis that  will  compete  with  the  German 
product  on  any  sort  of  terms,  and  which 
is  mainly  produced  in  the  sections  of  the 
country  where  it  is  most  needed,  thus 
saving  transportation  expense. 

The  blast  furnaces  of  the  United  - 
States  offer  a  vastly  greater  supply  of 
potash,  awaiting  only  the  replacement  - 
of  their  present  gas  washing  apparatus 
with  electric  precipitation  devices.  The 
Bureau  of  Soils  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  are  collaborating  on  a  survey  of 
the  blast  furnace  industry  to  determine 
the  total  possible  annual  output  of  pot- 
ash if  all  blast  furnaces  were  equipped 
to  save  it.  Preliminary  estimates  run 
up  to  500,000  tons  a  year,  at- 
a  cost  at  least  as  low  as  that 
recovered  from  cement  kilns.  The 
Bethlehem  Company  is  now  install- 
ing the  first  commercial  plant.  The 
equipment  of  blast  furnaces  now  in 
operation  for  this  purpose  will  neces- 
sarily be  slow  and  expensive,  because  of 
the  war  demand  for  steel  products  and 
their  consequent  high  price  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  any  sort  of  new  ma- 
chinery for  any  but  war  purposes.  But 
sooner  or  later,  it  now  seems  clear,  a 
very  large  part  of  our  supply  Of  cheap 
potash  will  come  from  this  heretofore 
wasted   supply. 

This,  then,  is  the  potash  situation: 
Total    available    supply   of   potash    in 
the   United   States   at   present   is   some- 
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where  around  10  per  cent,  of  normal. 

The  cost  of  potash  for  fertilizer  is 
around  10  times  the  normal. 

The  great  bulk  of  present  potash  pro- 
duction is  based  on  inflated  war  prices 
for  the  product  and  cannot  be  profitably 
continued  if  prices  drop  materially  as 
production  from  other  sources  increases. 

It  will  require  several  years  of  time 
and  the  investment  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars before  potash  sufficient  for  Ameri- 
ca's present  agricultural  needs  can  be 
provided  at  prices  as  low  as  the  Stass- 
furt  product  can  be  laid  down  in  Am- 
erica. 

There  is,  however,  in  some  of  the 
sources  and  methods  I  have  described 
ground  for  the  belief  that  eventually  we 
shall  be  independent  of  the  German 
potash  monopoly  and  able  to  meet  any 
sort  of  competition  from  that  source. 


FALL     RIVER'S     CORNER     IN     THE 
COUNTY  WORK 


The  third  city  in  the  Commonwealth 
with  a  population  of  over  125,000  has 
not  heretofore  been  considered  as  an 
agricultural  community  but  the  fact 
of  nearly  100  square  miles  of  territory 
partially  explains  the  success  which  Fall 
River  has  achieved  as  a  war  garden  cen- 
ter. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  with  its  at- 
tendant shortage  of  food  being  the  sig- 
nal for  action,  the  city,  along  with  oth- 
er stirring  activities,  stirred  its  soil  to 
the  extent  of  a  greatly  increased  acre- 
age which  produced  from  12,000  to  15,- 
OuO  extra  bushels  of  potatoes  and  an 
amount  of  other  garden  produce  entire- 
ly beyond  anyone's  ability  to  estimate. 
The  area  cultivated  in  1917  is  being  ex- 
ceeded this  year  and  with  favorable 
weather  conditions  the  total  produce 
should  greatly  surpass  that  of  last  year. 
Many  amateurs  who  first  made  a  gar- 
den for  patriotic  reasons  found  such 
a  marked  difference  between  vegetables 
fresh  from  their  own  back  yards  and 
the  usual  market  variety,  that  they  will 
not  be  readily  persuaded  to  go  back  to 
the  old  manner  of  living.  Also  the 
large  amount  of  preserving  which  was 
done  is  a  great  source  of  pride  and 
profit  to  many  a  housewife. 

For  this  season  400  garden  plots, 
each  50  feet  square,  from  public  lands, 
have  been  given  to  as  many  individuals, 
several  larger  tracts  of  city  land  have 
been  given  for  planting,  a  large  num- 
ber of  private  lots  have  been  given  or 
rented  to  neighbors,  and  many  acres  of 
vacant  land  have  been  taken  up  by 
mill  companies  and  prepared  and  giv- 
en to  their  employees. 

The  city  itself,  through  its  Water  and 
Poor  Departments,  is  planting  about  50 
acres  of  com,  ten  acres  of  potatoes  and 
many  beans,  squashes  and  other  small 
vegetables. 

School  gardens  are  also  coming  into 
prominnce    slowly,    but    we    believe    in 


such  a  way  that  they  have  come  as  a 
permanent  institution.  The  Supervisor 
spent  the  past  winter  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  agriculture  in  the  grades  4  to 
8,  and  that  work  is  being  followed  by 
supervision  of  both  school  and  home 
gardens  through  the  growing  season. 
We  believe  that  educational  agriculture 
for  grades  below  the  High  School  has 
come  to  stay  and  can  be  fitted  in  with 
the  present  educational  system  without 
undue  friction  or  added  burden  on 
teachers  or  pupils. 

GEORGE  HOWARD, 
Supervisor  of  Agriculture. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES   IN  BRIEF 


Joseph  Powell,  who  has  been  in  the 
Middle  West  for  some  months,  called 
at  the  school  and  seems  to  think  old 
New  England  not  a  bad  place  to  live  in 
or  to  farm  in  after  all. 

Excellent  reports  have  come  in  re- 
cently on  the  work  of  Alfred  Swanson, 
Robert  Johnson  and  Arthur  Fraters. 

Homer  R.  Rowell  and  Bernard  Hollo- 
way  are  with  the  colors  in  France;  Cur- 
tis Borden  is  still  training  on  a  subma- 
rine chaser,  and  at  Annapolis. 

We  all  feel  very  keenly  the  loss  of 
Lieutenant  Alton  Wood,  notice  of  whose 
death  by  bullet  wounds  received  at  the 
front  reached  here  about  ten  days  ago. 

The  gradual  extension  of  the  farm- 
ing operations  at  the  school  has  neces- 
sitated the  purchase  of  another  pair  of 
horses,  and  a  pair  of  well  built  grays 
was  obtained  last  week  from  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham of  North  Raynham. 

Schedule   of   Pupils'   Summer   Trips, 
Subject  to  Change 
June    18 — ^At   School   Farm.    Identifica- 
tion contest  in  morning.  Sports  in 
afternoon. 
July    2 — Mansfield    Day.     Seeing    how 
they  grow   cucumbers  under  glass, 
also    making    a    visit    to    Emmons 


Turner  in  this  town;  possibly  visit- 
ing the  Lowney  Dairy  Farm. 

July  16 — Swansea  Day.  Visiting  pro- 
jects of  Clifton  Hoy,  Raymond 
Aspden  and  Ernest  Lavagnino  and 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Gardner's  market 
garden.  Clam  bake  and  sports  in 
afternoon. 

July  30 — East  Taunton  and  Lakeville 
Day.  Visiting  the  Lakeville  Sani- 
torium  to  see  fine  poultry,  swine, 
cattle,  etc.  Visit  to  "Pat"  O'Con- 
nell's,  Lawrence  Hart's,  Ray  Fol- 
som's  and  Dan  Craven's.  Also  a 
visit  to  the  Lakeville  Duck  Farm. 

Aug.  13 — Westport  and  Fall  River  Day. 
A  visit  to  the  Smith  &  Boan  Farms 
at  South  Westport;  may  also  visit 
"Ed"  Francis  and  Harold  Davis  and 
Carlton  Sanford,  some  of  our  form- 
er pupils.  A  short  stay  will  be 
made  at  the  Spencer  Borden  estate 
in  Fall  River  to  see  the  Arabian 
horses. 

Aug.  27 — Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  Touisset, 
Mass.  A  visit  to  the  Colt  Farm  and 
Mr.   Horace  Tinkham's. 

Sept.  10 — A.  B.  C.  A.  S.  Boat  ride  down 
the  river  and  trip  to  a  local  farm. 


Among  the  many  recent  callers  at  the 
school  have  been  the  Trustees  of  the 
Norfolk  County  Agricultural  School, 
State  Leaders  in  Agricultural  Education 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stimson  of  Boston,  all  of 
whom  have  spoken  very  highly  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  pupils  at  the 
School  farm. 


Several  enrollments  have  already 
come  in  for  next  year's  entering  class 
— a  group  of  25  to  50  beginners  is  de- 
sired— they  are  needed  in  the  business 
and  good  opportunities  are  open  to 
them. 


Gontmued  irom  t>BSc  1 

CORN  SHOW.  Save  your  best  specimens  for  the  Corn 
Show  of  1919.  All  prize  winners  are  expected  to  show  a 
liberal  sample  at  Boston  in  January,  1919. 

WILFRID  WHEELER, 

Secretary 

Form  of  Entry  Blank  Com  Growing  Contest,  1918 

1918. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

136  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  hereby  enter  a  field  of  com  of acres  in  Class 

of  the  Com  Growing  Contest.  The  field  is  on  my  farm  in  the  Town  of 


(Signed)        Name 

P.  O.  Address 

Nearest   Railroad   Station. 


:r  rjri' 
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Without  farming  and  the  farmer  the  world  could  not  exist.  Probably 
no  one  will  dispute  this  statement.  Then  is  it  not  strange  that  for  so  long 
encouragement  in  the  way  of  education  and  special  training  has  been  given 
to  every  other  vocation  while  like  attention  to  the  interests  of  young  men 
who  might  want  to  become  farmers  has  been  neglected?  Yet  such  is  the 
fact. 

Now,  however,  the  state  and  nation  have  come  to  see  the  need  and  wis- 
dom of  offering  such  training  to  young  men,  and  in  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School  has  been  provided  a  free  school  where  young  men  can  ob- 
tain a  scientific  and  practical  training  for  this  most  necessary,  and,  to  many, 
most  interesting  of  the  industries.  And  if  anyone  imagines  that  farming 
does  not  call  for  special  education,  for  special  training,  let  him  but  try  it. 

Besides  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  seed  sowing,  the  culture  and 
the  harvest,  the  propagation  of  plants,  the  care  and  breeding  of  animals, 
the  farmer  of  today  requires  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  soil  fertility,  of  the  feeding  of  animals,  of  the  plant  and  animal  diseases, 
their  prevention  and  cure,  of  the  life  history  of  the  insects,  and  methods 
of  combating  them,  practical  knowledge  of  accounts  and  finance,  of  mar- 
keting— certainly  as  great  a  fund  of  knowledge  as  is  essential  to  success 
in  any  other  line  of  work. 

Much  of  this  information  can  be  acquired  very  quickly  and  at  slight 
cost  in  the  Agricultural  School,  that  would  cost  heavily  in  both  time  and 
money  if  obtained  in  the  slow,  exacting  school  of  experience. 

The  need  of  young  men  in  agriculture  today  is  as  great  as  the  need 
for  army  or  navy,  the  service  is  as  honorable,  also  the  rewards  are  greater. 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  is  a  practical  training  and  in- 
struction camp  for  this  service.  It  is  financed  by  the  county,  state  and 
nation.  It  is  free.  Enrollment  for  the  coming  year  has  not  yet  been  lim- 
ited... The  school  catalog    (also   free)    will   be  sent   upon   request. 


NOTICE 

Extension  of  Time  for  Entering  Corn- 
Growing   Contest 

The  County  Agent  has  received  no- 
tice that  in  the  Contest  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture,  the  date  of  entry  into  the 
contest  has  been  extended  until  July 
15th. 

The  Society  offers  $250.00  in  prizes 
for  the  best  acre  of  Flint  corn  to  be 
grown  in  Massachusetts.  Bristol  Coun- 
ty corn  growers  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  get  some  of  this  prize 
money  as  the  present  condition  of  corn 
in  this  county  compares  very  favorably 
with  the  corn  in  other  sections  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

For  further  information  and  entry- 
blanks,  address  the  County  Agricultural 
Agent,    Segreganset,    Mass. 

THE  CORN  BORERS 


A  number  of  inquiries  have  come  to 
the  school  office  in  regard  to  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  European  com  bor- 
er. There  are  some  indications  that  the 
native  com  borer  may  prove  more  than 
ordinarily  troublesome  this  year. 

The  former  is  a  whitish  maggot  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  when 
grown,  yellow  close  about  the  mouth, 
the  body  tapering  somewhat  toward  the 
tail.  The  insect  resembles  somewhat 
the  common  peach  borer  with  which 
many  of  us  are  familiar.  The  native 
corn  stalk  borer  is  more  of  a  caterpillar 
type,  of  about  the  same  size,  of  darker 
color,  and  distinguished  by  a  middle 
yellow  stripe  the  full  length  of  the  back, 
and  two  other  parallel  stripes  one  on 
either  side  of  the  middle  one,  but  these 
two  show  only  toward  the  head  and  tail 
of  the  insects.  They  are  not  continuous 
for  the  entire  length  of  the  insect. 

Dr.  Fernald  of  the  Massachusetts  Ex- 
periment Station  has  just  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  regard  to  the  Eu- 
ropean corn  borer: 

"This  dangerous  pest  has  recently 
been  found  near  Boston  and  now  occu- 
pies an  area  of  125  to  150  square  miles. 
The  adult  is  a  moth  which  lays  its  eggs 
near  the  top  of  the  young  corn  plant. 
The  caterpilalrs  which  hatch  from  the 
eggs  bore  into  the  stalk  and  tunnel 
through  it,  weakening  it  so  that  the  tas- 

Continued  on  fa^e  2 
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sel  cannot  mature  and  the  stalk  fre- 
quently bends  over.  When  through  feed- 
ing the  caterpilar  changes  to  a  small, 
brown,  rounded-oval  pupa,  from  which 
the  adult  moth  escapes  after  about  two 
weeks.  Early  com  in  some  cases  last 
year  was  reduced  20  percent;  late  com 
70  percent,  by  this  pest. 

The  winter  is  spent  in  the  tunnels  as 
the  caterpillar.  Early  corn  is  attacked 
first,  and  late  com  by  moths  produced 
from  the  caterpillars  in  the  early  com. 
Possibly  there  is  a  brood  earlier  in  spring 
than  either  of  these,  but  this  is  not  yet 
definitely  known. 

Although  com  is  the  important  crop 
injured  by  this  pest,  it  has  also  been 
found  in  barnyard  grass,  foxtail  grass, 
pigweed  and  dahlia,  and  it  probably  at- 
tacks other  plants  also.  As  it  is  entire- 
ly an  inside  feeder  in  com,  spraying  is 
useless,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  after  it 
has  gone  in.  The  best  treatment,  there- 
fore, is  to  destroy  the  com  stalks  in- 
cluding the  stubble,  by  burning  them. 
Shredding  and  feeding  the  stalks  to  cat- 
tle, or  using  them  as  ensilage  is  effec- 
tive. In  any  case,  destroy  all  pigweed 
and  other  large  stemmed  weeds  and 
grasses  near  the  com  at  the  same  time. 
Destroy  or  treat  as  above,  all  stalks  of 
early  com  as  soon  as  the  crop  has  been 
gathered. 

There  are  other  com  insects  besides 
the  European  Com  Borer.  One  common 
caterpillar  called  the  Corn  Ear  Worm 
often  bores  into  the  ear  at  the  silk  and 
spoils  the  ear.  There  is  also  a  Com 
Root  Worm.  These  are  rarely  serious 
pests  in  Massachusetts.  The  European 
Com  Borer,  however,  if  it  spreads  over 
the  com  belt  of  the  United  States  may 
easily  become  one  of  the  most  costly 
pests  this  country  has  ever  known.  Now 
while  it  still  occurs  only  in  an  area  of 
about  125  square  miles,  if  everyone  in 
that  area  will  do  his  whole  duty  the 
spread  of  the  insect  may  be  so  checked 
that  it  can  be  largely  held  in  control 
and  future  enormous  losses  prevented 
or  at  least  postponed  for  many  years." 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  JUNIOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORK 


Following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  being  done  this  season  by  boys  and 
girls  in  Bristol  County,  so  far  as  reported  to  date,  who  have  enrolled  in 
Junior  Agricultural  Work  and  who  are  carrying  on  one  or  more  agricul- 
tural projects  at  their  homes. 


Raising 

Raising 

Raising 

Number 

Market 

Home 

Keeping 

Town          Corn 

Potatoes 

Pigs 

Canning 

Gardens 

Gardens 

Poultry 

Attleboro, 

25 

24 

14 

18 

7 

287 

11 

Berkley, 

5 

1 

3 

3 

Dartmouth, 

60 

Dighton, 

10 

5 

11 

9 

4 

74 

6 

Fairhaven, 

3 

6 

3 

3 

414 

3 

Fall  River, 

3,000 

* 

Easton, 

400 

Mansfield, 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Mattapoisett, 

3 

2 

1 

New  Bedford, 

2,000 

Norton. 

13 

9 

16 

10 

16 

3 

No.  Attleboro,.... 

400 

Raynham, 

18 

3 

5 

2 

1 

6 

Rehoboth, 

8 

3 

1 

3 

.      2 

4 

3 

Seekonk, 

1 

4 

Somerset, 

10 

6 

4 

4 

2 

19 

7 

Swansea, 

2 

1 

11 

1 

1 

6 

Taunton, 

165 

158 

31 

98 

31 

1,217 

53 

264 


210 


94 


159 


72 


7,881 


101 


The  above  survey  is  incomplete  as  a  large  number  of  enrollment  cards 
have  not  been  sent  to  the  office. 

Visits  have  been  made  to  many  of  the  young. people  and  some  excellent 
projects  are  in  evidence. 

H.  J.  R. 


GRANGE  FIELD  DAY 


The  Old  Colony  North  and  Old  Colony  South  Pomonas  have  arranged 
to  hold  a  joint  field  day  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Saturday, 
July  27. 

An  open  meeting — everybody  welcome — fine  program  by  the  State 
Grange — basket  lunch — hour,  10.30. 


MAKE  YOUR  NEEDS  KNOWN  EARLY 


The  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  the  planting  of  more  grain  may  ne- 
cessitate a  wider  use  of  harvesting  machinery  this  year  than  formerly.  A 
very  limited  amount  of  machinery  has  been  provided  by  the  state  for  hire. 

If  farmers  whose  needs  are  not  locally  cared  for,  will  make  their  re- 
quirements known  by  filling  out  the  blank  below  and  forwarding  it  imme- 
diately to  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Segreganset,  Mass.,  it 
will  doubtless  be  possible  to  put  them  in  touch  with  machinery  that  can  be 
rented. 

I  shall  require  the  use  of  the  following  harvesting  machinery: 
Kind  of  Grain     Acreage     Threshing  Outfit      Corn  Harvester     Reaper 


Name    

Address 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION 


FOOD  THRIFT  DEMONSTRATION 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Frothingham,  North  Easton,  Chairman 
of  the  Women's  Home  Economics  Coun- 
cil of  Bristol  County,  a  Food  Demon- 
straton  Truck  will  be  in  use  in  Bristol 
County  during  the  last  three  weeks  of 
July. 

The  schedule  arranged  is  as  follows, 
weather  permitting:  Two  meetings  will 
be  held  on  each  of  the  dates  scheduled. 
An  afternoon  meeting  at  3.30  p.  m.  and 
an  evening  meeting  at  7.00  p.  m. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  woman  in  the 
localities  will  come  and  bring  her  friends 
with  her.  Those  having  camp  stools  are 
advised  to  bring  them,  as  this  is  an  out- 
door meeting,  arrangements  can  not  be 
made  for  seating. 

The  demonstration  will  be  as  request- 
ed   on    Canning,    Wheatless    Breads    or 
Meat  Substitutes.     Come  to  taste,  to  ask 
questions,  and  to  get  recipes. 
Tentative   Schedule 
Afternoon  3.30  to  5.30  p.  m. 
Evening,  7.00  to  8.30  p.  m. 
Monday,    July    8 — Afternoon,    Hebron- 

ville;  evening,  Dodgeville. 
Tuesday,      July      9 — Afternoon,      East 

Mansfield;  evening,  Mansfield. 
Thursday,   J^ily   11 — Afternoon,   Chart- 
ley;  evening,  Norton  Center. 
Friday,  July  12 — Afternoon,  Kehoboth; 

evening.  North  Rehoboth. 
Monday,  July  15,  and  Tuesday,  July  16 

— Easton. 
Thursday,  July  18 — Taunton. 
Friday,  July  19 — North  Dighton. 
Monday,  July  22,  and  Tuesday,  July  23 

— Dartmouth. 
Thursday,  July  25,  and  Friday,  July  26 

— Westport. 
Monday,  July  29 — Fairhaven. 
Tuesday,  July  30 — Acushnet. 
Wednesday,  July  31 — Assonet. 


RETAIL  SALES  OF  SUGAR 


1.  Not  more  than  two  pounds  may 
be  sold  at  one  time  to  a  family. 

2.  Total  sales  during  one  month 
must  not  exceed  three  pounds  for  each 
■member  of  the  household. 

3.  For  home  canning  and  preserving 
only  one  sale  of  twenty-five  pounds  may 
be' made  to  a  family,  and  this  only  on 
surrender  of  an  official  home  canning 
sugar  card.  These  cards  are  distributed 
by  the  County  Food  Administrators. 
In  a  few  extreme  cases,  if  the  supply  of 
sugar  is  sufficient,  the  County  Food  Ad- 
ministrators may  give  special  written 
permission  to  obtain  a  second  twenty- 
five  pounds.  The  cards  must  be  proper- 
ly signed  and  dated,  and  the  upper  half 
must  be  returned  at  the  end  of  each 
week  to  the  County  Food  Administra- 
tor who  issued  the  cards.  The  upper  half 
of  each  card  must  be  endorsed  by  the 
buyer  as  follows: 


"I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  bought 
no  sugar  for  canning  and  preserving 
this  season,  and  that  I  will  buy  no  more 
for  this  purpose  without  special  writ- 
ten permit  from  my  County  Food  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Signature    

Date 

How  to  Use  Less  Sugar  in  Canning  and 
Preserving 

With  regard  to  the  new  rules  about 
sugar  for  canning,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
many  preserves,  canned  fruits,  and  so 
forth  can  safely  be  put  up  with  no  sug- 
ar at  all,  or  with  much  less  sugar  than 
has  commonly  been  used.  The  follow- 
ing advice  is  issued  by  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department. 

1.  Make  no  jellies  or  jams. 

2.  Can  fruits  with  syrups  contain- 
ing one  part  sugar  to  four  parts  water. 

3.  Fruits  may  also  be  canned  like 
vegetables,  without  the  use  of  any  sugar. 

4.  Make  fruit  butters  instead  of 
jams.  They  are  excellent  substitutes 
and  require  very  little  sugar. 

5.  Dry  more  fruit. 


RECIPES 


GARBAGE  IS  VALUABLE 


Urging  greater  care  in  handling  gar- 
bage,    the     Food     Administration     ad- 
dresses the  following  to  the  housekeep- 
er: 
Mrs.  Housekeeper: 

Don't  waste  or  bum  your  garbage.  It 
is  valuable. 

One   Ton   of    Garbage    Contains: 

Sufficient  glycerine  for  the  explosive 
charge  of  fourteen  75-millimeter  shells. 

Sufficient  "fatty  acid"  for  the  manu- 
facture of  one  hundred  12-ounce  cakes 
of  soap. 

Sufficient  fertilizer  elements  to  grow 
eight  bushels  of  wheat. 

A  score  of  other  materials  valuable  in 
munition  making. 

If  used  as  Hog  feed  it  will  produce: 

One  hundred  pounds  of  good,  firm, 
first  quality  pork. 

Can  you  afford  to  destroy  these  valu- 
able products  when  your  government 
needs  them  to  help  win  the  war? 

The  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion urges  every  housewife — 

To  be  watchful  over  what  goes  into 
the  garbage  pail;  to  put  less  in  and  take 
more  out.  But  what  must  go  into  the 
pail  should  be  kept  separated  from  oth- 
er household  refuse,  so  that  it  can  be 
utilized  either  for  making  munitions  or 
for  hog  food.  Do  not  permit  broken 
glass,  crockery,  phonograph  needles,  or 
other  foreign  substance  to  get  into  the 
garbage  pail. 

Remember,    Garbage    is    Valuable.    Keep 
It  Clean! 


Potato  Pie 

1  cup  sugar,  V2  cup  butter  or  butter' 
sub.,  3  eggs,  2  cups  mashed  potato,  1 
lemon,  14  cup  grape  juice,  1  teaspoon- 
ful  nutmeg,  1  teaspoonful  cinnamon. 

1.  Cream  butter  and  add  syrup. 

2.  Add  yolks  of  eggs,  spices  and 
mashed  potato. 

3.  Stir  in  grated  rind  of  lemon,  lem- 
on juice,  and  grape  juice. 

4.  Beat  whites  of  eggs  until  stiff  and 
fold  in  lightly. 

5.  Line  a  pie  plate  with  pastry  and 
pour  in  the  mixture. 

6.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

7.  When  baked,  sift  powdered  sug- 
ar over  the  top. 

Note. — Grape  juice  may  be  omitted 
if  desired. 

Potato  Chocolate  Cake 

V2  cup  sugar,  %  cup  syrup,  1-3  cup 
butter,  %  cup  mashed  potato,  2  eggs,  2 
squares  chocolate,  1  %cup  barley  flour, 
1  teaspoonful  baking  powder,  1  tea- 
spoonful  cinnamon,  %  teaspoonful  nut- 
meg,, Vz  teaspoonful  clove,  V2  teaspoon- 
ful salt. 

1.  Cream  butter  and  sugar  and  add 
syrup. 

2.  Add  yolks  of  eggs  slightly  beaten. 

3.  Mix  with  mashed  potato  and  melt- 
ed chocolate. 

4.  Sift  together  dry  ingredients  and 
stir  two  mixtures  together. 

5;  Beat  whites  of  eggs  until  stiff  and 
add  them  to  batter. 

6.     Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Note. — This  cake  will  hold  its  mois- 
ture for  quite  a  long  time. 


COVER  CROPS 


The  time  is  here  when  the  orch8rdist 
should  have  his  plans  for  orchard  cover 
crops  completed,  and  be  ready  to  carry 
them  out. 

The  functions  of  a  cover  croo  that  we 
regard  as  of  the  greatest  importance 
are,  roughly  in  the  order  of  thoir  im- 
portance : 

1.  Preventing   washing   of    the    soil. 

2.  Adding  humus  to  the  soil. 

3.  Checking  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

4.  Adding  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

The  cheapest,  and  often  the  best  cov- 
er crop  is  a  good  growth  of  weeds. 

Other  sugestions  for  a  cover  crop  are 
dwarf  rape  (2  lbs.  per  acre),  buckwheat 
(1  bu.  per  acre),  or  barley  (1%  bii.  per 
acre).  Rape  is  cheap,  but  does  not  add 
much  humus.  A  little  clover  (4  or  5 
lbs.  per  acre)  is  a  good  crop  for  increas- 
ing the  nitrogen  contents  of  the  soil. 

Sow  the  cover  crop  about  the  middJe 
of  July,  or  if  no  cover  crop  is  sown, 
cultivate  the  orchard  until  the  middle-  of 
July  and  allow  the  weeds  to  grow. 

(The  use  of  weeds  for  orchard  cover 
crop  is  doubtful  practice  where  weed 
seed  can  infest  land  used  for  other  crops. 
— Editor.) 
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SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES  IN  BRIEF 


$3,000  IN  PRIZES 


EARLY  CUT  HAY 


June  7  Director  Kingman,  Mr.  Schwab 
and  others  from  Norfolk  County  visited 
the  Bristol  County  School. 


State  Agent  Stimson,  Mr.  Heald  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Aus- 
tralia called  at  the  school  Monday,  June 
10,  to  meet  the  instructors  and  some  of 
the  boys  and  look  into  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  work. 


The  crops  at  the  school  farm  entirely 
escaped  the  sharp  frost  of  June  20.  The 
damage  throughout  New  England  was 
less  than  the  first  heavy  estimates,  yet, 
in  many  fields,  the  beans,  squashes  and 
even  tomatoes  and  potatoes  were  de- 
stroyed. 


Twenty  or  more  of  the  regular  pupils 
gathered  at  the  school  June  18  for  the 
study  of  the  grasses  and  clovers  and 
other  studies  in  the  fields  at  the  school 
farm.  The  annual  identification  contest 
was  won  by  Charles  Ashley,  and  a  lively 
baseball  game  closed  the  program  of  the 
day. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  a  sum,  not  ex- 
ceeding $5,000  annually,  for  three 
years,  to  be  expended  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  practical  dairying  and  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  dairy  products  of 
superior  cleanliness,  and  in  developing 
the  live  stock  industry  of  the  state. 

Three  thousand  dollars  of  this  sum  is 
this  year  offered  in  prizes  for  the  best 
heifers  sired  by  pure-bred  Ayrshire, 
Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey,  Holstein-Fries- 
ian,  Jersey  or  Shorthorn  bulls,  and  from 
high  producing  grade  dams  of  any  breed 
— heifers  to  be  born  between  April  1, 
1917,  and  July  31,  1918. 

Any  additional  information  concern- 
ing this  contest  may  be  secured  from  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset. 


The  Fordson  farm  tractor  has  just 
arrived  (June  30)  for  a  demonstration 
at  the  school  farm.  The  Fordson  is  a 
live  little  tractor,  powerful  for  its  size, 
simple  in  construction  and  will  un- 
doubtly  find  favor  with  many  New  Eng- 
land farmers  because  it  costs  but  a  little 
more  than  half  the  price  for  many  of  the 
small  tractors  with  which  it  competes. 


The  prices  for  strawberries  have 
ranged  higher  this  season  than  for  many 
years.  The  half  a'c!re  gTown  at  the 
school  farm  will  show  returns  of  about 
$300.00.  The  vines  will  be  plowed  in 
this  week  and  a  crop  of  turnips  grown 
on  the  same  land.  One  64-box  crate  of 
selected  Marshfield  strawberries  sold  in 
the  Boston  market  this  year  for  $25.60. 


Some  of  the  young  apple  trees  at  the 
school  farm  were  killed  at  the  roots  by 
the  severe  cold  of  the  past  winter.  The 
peach  tree  injury  was  yet  more  severe. 

There  is  much  injury  throughout  the 
county,  and  in  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land many  mature  apple  trees  have  been 
killed  outright.  The  baldwins  seem  to 
have  suffered  more  than  many  other  va- 
rieties, while  the  spy  is  weather  proof. 


Among  recent  callers  at  the  school 
farm  we  enjoyed  a  visit  from  George 
E.  Geddes  of  East  Mansfield.  Mr.  Ged- 
des  is  a  successful  cucumber  grower, 
but,  by  reason  of  government  regu- 
lations on  this  industry  he  has  turned  his 
attention  somewhat  to  grain  and  other 
crops.  Brought  up  with  the  farming  as 
it  is  so  well  practiced  in  his  native 
Scotland,  Mr.  Geddes  has  since  had  30 
years'    experience    in    farming    in    New 


SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
TKSE    GARDEN 


1.  Keep  the  melons  and  cucumbers 
sprayed  wth  Bordeaux  mixture  or  Py- 
rox  every  week  or  ten  days,  to  check 
the  blight. 

2.  Spray  the  potatoes  every  ten  days 
with  Pyrox  to  prevent  the  blight  and  to 
kill  the  Potato  Beetles. 

3.  Constant  cultivation  of  the  gar- 
den pays.  Hoe  and  cultivate  at  least 
every  week  and  after  every  rain,  to 
save  the  moisture  for  the  time  when  we 
are  likely  to  have  none.  It's  more  help- 
ful even  than  watering. 

4.  Remember  to  select  and  mark  a 
few  of  the  earliest  and  best  ears  of 
sweet  corn  for  seed  for  another  year 
and  leave  them  on  the  stalks  to  mature 
well. 

5.  Do  not  work  among  the  beans 
when  they  are  wet,  for  by  so  doing  you 
may  spread  the  rust  to  other  plants  and 
fruit. 

6.  When  your  cabbage  leaves  are  be- 
ing eaten,  spray  them  thoroughly  with 
arsenate  of  lead. 

7.  Make  use  of  every  spot  in  the  gar- 
den and  follow  crops  that  mature  early 
by  others.  For  example,  put  in  late  tur- 
nips after  peas  and  another  planting  of 
beans  after  the  lettuce  or  radishes,  etc. 

8.  Beets  for  winter  use  should  be 
planted  now.  They  may  be  planted  af- 
ter the  strawberries.  Winter  turnips  may 
be  planted  after  the  strawberries  after 
the  bed  has  been  plowed  and  the  land 
prepared  and  well  manured. 

9.  After  the  blackberries  and  rasp- 
England.  He  believes  in  New  England 
farming,  in  farming  as  an  occupation 
for  young  men,  and  he  believes  most 
heartily  in  the  Agricultural  School,  that 
a  movement  for  training  and  educating 
young  men  for  farming  in  New  Eng- 
land should  have  been  inaugurated  much 
earlier  than  it  was. 


With  the  high  prices  of  feed  stuffs, 
every  farmer  should  this  year  plan  to 
get  as  good  quality  home-grown  feed  as 
possible.  Early  cutting  of  hay  is  one 
way  of  increasing  the  quality  of  next 
winter's  roughage. 

All  hay,  especially  timothy,  has  a 
higher  feeding  value  if  cut  before  m  i- 
turity.  For  dairy  cows,  this  is  a  point 
worth  considering.  If  timothy  hay  must 
be  used  for  dairy  cattle,  cut  it  in  full 
bloom  or  even  a  trifle  before.  Never  wait 
until  the  heads  have  ripened  and  turned 
brown.  Mature  hay  is  less  palatable, 
less  nutritious,  and  too  "woody." 

On  many  farms  haying  is  never  fin- 
ished before  the  middle  or  last  of  Au- 
gust. This  is  too  late.  The  grass  is 
dry  and  brown  before  it  is  cut.  Such  hay 
is  of  poor  quality,  no  matter  v.hether 
timothy,  red-top,  or  "mixed"  grasses. 
Late  cut  clover  suffers  a  similar  loss  in 
value. 

berries  have  fruited,  the  bearing  canes 
should  be  removed  and  the  new  shoots 
should  be  pinched  back  to  about  3  feet 
in  height. 

10.  Squash  bugs,  if  observed  when 
small,  can  be  sprayed  with  arsenate  of 
lead  and  probably  killed,  but  if  they 
grow  large  they  are  hard  to  get  rid  of. 
A  shingle  placed  beside  a  hill  of  squash 
at  night  will  furnish  a  shelter  for  them 
and  if  the  shingle  is  turned  over  early 
the  next  morning  the  bugs  may  be  found 
on  the  underside  and  destroyed. 

11.  Squash  borers  bore  in  the  stem 
of  winter  squashes  causing  the  vine  to 
die.  A  good  precaution  to  take  is  to 
cover  the  vines  with  a  few  inches  of  soil 
at  intervals  of  3  or  4  feet,  thus  causing 
new  roots  to  form  at  these  places.  In 
this  way  most  of  the  plants  may  be 
saved.  Another  and  less  satisfactory 
way  is  to  dig  them  out  with  a  jackknife. 
The  presence  of  borers  in  the  stem  may 
be  detected  by  the  yellowing  or  droop- 
ing of  the  leaves. 

12.  Staking  tomatoes  and  training 
them  to  one  stem  tends  to  develop  better 
quality  fruit.  In  home  gardens  it  is 
certainly  worth  while.  The  stakes  should 
be  about  five  feet  high  after  being  set. 

13.  By  keeping  the  lettuce  bed  wat- 
ered constantly  there  is  no  reason  why 
lettuce  cannot  be  had  throughout  the 
summer. 

14.  Keep  the  dead  flowers  picked  off 
of  geraniums,  petunias  and  other  gar- 
den plants  and  they  will  bloom  better 
and  longer. 

15.  Cut  the  dead  flower  clusters 
from  the  flowering  shrubs  and  the  vital- 
ity that  would  go  to  produce  seed  will 
thus  go  toward  producing  more  vigor- 
ous plants. 

16.  Keep  the  flower  garden  watered 
during  the  hot  summer  weather,  for 
flowers  help  make  the  home  more  pleas- 
ant. 
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DEMONSTRATION     OF     WAR     ECO- 
NOMIES IN  USE  OF  FOOD 


Some  of  Ashley's  Pigs 


WHAT  OUR  FIRST  GRADUATES 
ARE   DOING 


Na.  1 
One  of  the  first  questions  put  to  us 
by  parents  and  prospective  pupils  is 
what  opportunities  will  be  open  to  a  boy 
when  he  graduates  from  the  Agricul- 
tural School.  This  is  a  fair-  question  that 
can  now  be  answered  by  directing  at- 
tention to  young  men  from  the  school 
who  are  already  employed. 

First  in  the  list  we  purposely  put 
a  young  man  who  is  continuing  on  the 
home  farm. 

Only  yesterday  a  father  who  had  him- 
self been  reared  to  farming  and  had 
come  here  to  enroll  his  boy,  remarked 
that  he  did  not  want  the  boy  to  make 
the  error  that  he  himself  had  made,  and 
get  into  a  trade  where  a  man  at  50 
years  old  is  paid  less  than  he  was  at  20 
and  not  wanted  at  that.  He  would  have 
been  far  better  off  today  if  he  had  stuck 
to  the  farming,  and  his  boy  should  not 
be  caught  by  the  tempting  wages  of- 
fered in  the  trades  today  and  make  the 
same  mistake. 


As  in  most  other  industries,!  the  war 
conditions  of  today  present  new  prob- 
lems to  the  farmer — but  also  new  op- 
portunities. 

Charles  Ashley,  by  common  consent 
as  keen  and  fine-spirited  a  fellow  as  has 
ever  been  enrolled  in  this  institution, 
is  continuing  with  his  father  on  the 
home  farm  and  has  been  given  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  raising  pigs  and  pork 
on  his  own  account.  Charles  knows  how 
to  raise  pigs.  With  the  start  he  has  al- 
ready made,  with  weanlings  selling  at 
$10.00  a  snout  and  pork  at  almost  any 
price  one  may  ask,  who  will  say  that  the 
opportunity  ahead  of  him  is  not  worthy 
of  the  best  that  any  young  man  has  to 
offer? 

Incidentally,  from  President  Wilson 
down,  all  now  recognize  that  this  young 
man  is  rendering  a  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  community  of  like  value  to  that 
of  the  boys  in  the  front  line  trenches. 

Success  to  you,  Charles!  Old  New 
England  needs  hundreds  more  boys  with 
like  ambitions  and  courage  to  train  for 
and  take  up  her  farming. 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Frothingham  recently 
placed  at  the  service  of  Miss  Gordon  of 
this  school  and  local  committees  co-op- 
erating with  her,  a  motor  truck  for  giv- 
ing demonstrations  of  war  economies  in 
the  use  of  foodstuffs.  It  was  thought  by 
the  Women's  Council  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau to  reach  in  this  way  many  who 
would  not  be  reached  if  required  to 
travel  far  from  home  to  attend  the  dem- 
onstrations. 

The  work  was  everywhere  well  re- 
ceived. It  meant  a  rather  strenuous 
fortnight  for  the  Demonstration  Agent, 
but  American  women  are  not  counting 
the  cost  in  either  money  or  service  in 
their  effort  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
that  may  help  to  win  the  war. 


SCARCITY  OF   FERTILIZER 


The  scarcity  of  fertilizer  this  spring 
should  warn  the  farmers  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  order  their  supply  for  next 
year  at  an  early  date.  Shortage  of  raw 
material,  or  labor,  the  high  price  of  la- 
bor, and  the  urgent  demand  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  limit  the  use  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  this  purpose  are  bound 
to  result  in  higher  prices  on  fertilizer 
this  fall.  Our  advice,  therefore,  is — 
buy  now,  and  take  delivery  as  early  as 
possible. 

Good  stable  manure  continues  to  be 
by  far  the  cheapest  form  of  plant  food 
to  buy  wherever  it  caa'be  had  at  reason- 
able prices — say  at  $8.00  or  $9.00  a 
cord  or  less  delivered  at  the  farm. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States 
Government,  through  Chief  Whitney  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils,  has  lent  its  name 
to  publicity  that  will  tend  to  force  the 
price  up  on  manure.  From  a  letter  on 
the  Government  letterhead  just  received 
we  read  that  "At  present  prices  the  pot- 
ash, nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
stable  manure  is  worth  over  $5.00  a  ton 
and  in  some  cases  may  be  worth  over 
$10.00  a  ton. 

"Any  farmer  buying  this  material  at 
less  than  $5.00  per  ton,  if  he  uses  the 
ordinary  proper  farm  method,  should 
get  a  return  in  money  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  manure" — well,  we'd  like  to 
see  Chief  Whitney  do  it!  Yet  the  first 
part  of  his  statement  is  substantially 
correct. 


r- 
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TO  THE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
AGENT 


I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  in  this  County  to  a  new  outlet 
for  some  of  their  produce  and  one  which 
would  enable  many  of  them  to  establish 
a  regular  and  permanent  business. 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Plummer,  Bureau  of 
Markets,  148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
an  expert  in  marketing  by  parcel  post 
and  express  who  has  recently  been 
placed  here  in  New  England  with  his 
headquarters  in  Boston. 

He  has  already  made  a  number  of 
transactions  between  organizations  in 
cities  and  towns  and  the  farmers  to 
market  considerable  quantities  of  prod- 
uce. At  the  present  time  he  is  looking 
for  eggs,  butter,  blueberries  and  sweet 
com.  He  has  one  customer  who  desires 
to  buy  fifty  dozen  ears  of  Al  sweet  com 
daily  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Another  wish- 
es to  contract  for  twenty-five  dozen 
eggs  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Another  wishes  to  obtain  six  or  ten  cases 
weekly  and  others  are  m  the  market  for 
apples  and  other  farm  products  which 
are  easily  shipped. 

Anyone  who  has  these  products  or 
any  others  that  can  be  easily  shipped  in 
this  way  should  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Plummer  at  once,  as  at  the  present  time 
the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply  that 
he  has  been  able  to  get  hold  of. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  market  your  prod- 
ucts at  a  minimum  cost  and  receive  full 
market  price  without  having  to  pay  any 
commission  for  the  selling. 

Marketing  by  parcel  post  is  not  en- 
tirely new  but  it  has  never  received  the 
attention  that  it  should,  as  possibilities 
are  almost  unlimited. 

If  you  have  a  large  quantity  of  goods 
to  be  marketed  and  for  which  you  can- 
not find  an  immediate  or  a  regular  mar- 
ket, your  County  Agent  can  put  you  in 
touch  with  my  office  as  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  help  you  on  any  problems  to  the 
Jjest  of  my  ability. 

R.   W.   Merrick, 
Emergency  District  Demonstration  Agt. 


Keep  October  11  and  12  free  to  at- 
tend the  field  demonstrations  and  see 
the  special  exhibits  of  selected  Bristol 
County  farm  products  at  the  school  hall. 

Special  features  this  year  will  be  the 
milling  corn  exhibits  and  the  showing 
of  small  grains  and  beans,  besides  the 
usual  lines  of  market  potatoes,  seed 
corn  and  selected  fruit.  County  Agent 
Ide  has  suggested  that  there  be  an  ex- 
hibit of  Bristol  County  Dairy  Products. 

The  Tractor  ^vork  will  again  be  a  feat- 
ure each  day.  Manufacturers  shoud  be 
given  opportunity  to  show  ^vhat  their 
tractors  can  do  and  farmers  should  be 
given  opportunity  to  see  what  the  tract- 
ors can  and  cannot  do. 

Look  for  a  full  announcement  of  the 
details  in  next  month's  Bulletin. 

Anyhow,  the  program  for  these  two 
days  in  itself  will  amply  repay  you  for 
attending — keep  the  dates  open  to  spend 
those  days  here,  also  get  your  eye  on 
some  of  the  best  of  your  farm  products 
and  go  in  for  one  of  more  of  the  sub- 
stantial cash  prizes.  Suppose  you  don't 
win — and  you  may,  someone  will! 


RYE  FOR  BRISTOL  COUNTY 


Probably  no  other  of  the  so-called 
small  grains  is  so  well  suited  for  exten- 
sive growing  in  this  county  as  rye.  There 
are  hundreds  of  acres  that  lie  idle  dur- 
ing the  whole  or  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year  that  with  right  cropping  sys- 
tem and  right  handling  could  be  made 
to  grow  rye  at  a  profit. 

Winter  rye  can  be  sown  in  the  grow- 
ing com  just  before  the  last  cultivation, 
using  1  %  or  2  bushels  to  the  acre,  us- 
ing the  Cahoon  or  some  similar  seed 
sower  and  sowing  from  every  alternate 
row.  This  grain  will  ripen  in  July  of 
the  following  year  after  which  the  land 
may  be  harrowed  and  fall  seeded  to 
grass,  or  planted  to  turnips  or  other 
late   crop,  varying  with  soil  conditions. 

Fall  sown  rye  (winter  rye)  will  us- 
ually be  found  more  satisfactory  than 
that  grown  in  the  spring. 

Rye  will  do  well  on  a  great  variety  of 
soil,  and  on  less  fertility  than  oats  or 
wheat  or  barley,  and  is  less  liable  to  in- 
sect or  disease  troubles.  It  makes  use 
of  the  land  during  the  cold  weather  of 
fall  and  early  spring.  It  will  yield  20 
bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre  under  quite 
ordinary  conditions,  besides  the  straw, 
which  is  always  in  demand. 

If,  for  any  reason,  the  grain  cannot 
be  allowed  to  ripen,  cut  green  it  makes 
excellent  feed,  or  plowed  under,  it  is  a 
good  soil  improver.  Comparatively  few 
of  the  farms  in  Bristol  County  are  suit- 
able for  growing  wheat,  many  will  not 
grow  good  oats,  but  all  can  be  made  to 
grow  a  fine  crop  of  rye. 

Here's  one  way  to  boost  the  food  pro- 
duction with  little  risk  and  some  profit — 
sow  rye  this  August  or  September  for 
next  summer's  harvest. 


A  new  potato  disease  known  as  Phoma 
Stem  Blight  has  appeared  in  this  State 
and  seems  to  be  quite  generally  distrib- 
uted wherever  potatoes  are  being  grown. 
The  disease  seems  to  attack  the  stems 
of  the  plant  below  ground  and  progress 
up  the  stem  gradually  rotting  the  stem 
and  causing  the  whole  plant  to  die. 

As  yet  no  one  knows  any  methods 
that  can  be  taken  to  check  the  disease 
other  than  those  comomnly  practiced 
for  other  diseases.  As  sixteen  other  po- 
tato diseases  may  be  found  in  almost 
any  potato  field,  this  new  troubler  may 
not  add  much  to  our  problems. 

In  this  county  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  early  planted  potatoes  have 
died  down  early,  while  the  late  planted, 
even  from  the  same  bin  and  with  the 
same  treatment,  are  flourishing.  The 
freaks  of  the  weather,  from  hail  storms 
to  drought,  the  plant  lice,  with  some 
touch  of  early  blight,  seem  to  be  the 
chief  causes  of  the  early  dying  of  the 
vines  where  this  has  occurred. 


A  REAL  FIELD  DAY 


The  Grange  Field  day  held  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  July 
27  by  the  Old  Colony  North  and  Old 
Colony  South  Pomonas  was  an  unquali- 
fied success.  The  attendance  was  vari- 
ously estimated  at  500  to  700,  weather 
was  ideal,  program  O.  K.  and  good  fel- 
lowship the  order  of  the  day.  True,  the 
tubs  didn't  fit  in  the  tub  race  and  the 
refreshment  man  was  not  of  the  Gran- 
gers so  did  not  rightly  gauge  their  num- 
ber or  their  capacity,  but  he  got  one 
good  lesson  in  Grangers'  whole-hearted- 
ness  in  whatever  they  undertake.  He 
will  do  beter  next  time — for  we  expect 
the  Pomonas  to  come  again  next  year. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  IN  THE  LEAD 


"The  Government  nitrate  orders  were 
received  in  four  counties.  While  arriv- 
ing rather  late  it  has  effected  quite  a 
saving  to  the  farmers.  The  orders  for 
the  other  counties,  althoug'h  sent  in  on 
time  and  delivery  being  requested  in 
carload  lots  in  the  same  way,  have  not 
been  filled  or  have  been  sent  by  indiv- 
idual shipments  to  farmers,  the  County 
Agents  having  received  no  notice  except 
as  it  came  to  them  indirectly  from  the 
farmers.  This  whole  project  has  created 
a  particularly  bad  impression  in  some 
sections.  The  most  successful  work  in 
distributing  nitrate  was  done  in  Bristol 
County  where,  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Ide,  eight  carloads  were  received 
and  distributed." — Clipped  from  the 
'Extension  News.' 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUCK  TOUR 


The  schedule  planned  for  the  truck 
demonstration  was  carried  out  very 
nearly  as  planned.  The  weather  inter- 
fered in  only  a  few  instances.  During 
part  of  the  tour,  Miss  Josephine  A. 
Smith,  Emergency  Food  Preservation 
Specialist  of  Amherst,  was  with  the 
truck  and  took  charge  of  the  canning 
demonstration  and  also  talked  on  can- 
ning. The  Home  Economics  chairmen 
in  the  towns  very  kindly  and  efficiently 
took  charge  of  the  arangement  of  de- 
tails and  also  assisted  at  the  meetings. 
During  the  three  and  one-half  weeks 
the  work  accomplished  was  as  follows: 
Meetings  held,  26 

Towns  visited,  12 

Meat  substitute  demonstra- 
tions, 8 
Wheatless     Bread     demon- 
strations,                                14 
Canning  demonstrations,  5 
Canning  Talks,  3 
Substitute  Talks,  1 
It  is  hoped  that  in  another  season  we 
shall  be  able  to  cover  the  county  more 
completely  and   give   every  woman   the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  us.  The  litera- 
ture distributed  is  still  available  to  any 
who  were  unable  to  get  it,  by  applying  to 
the  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,   Segregan- 
set,  Mass. 


MR.    ENDICOTT'S    STATEMENT    ON 
THE  WHEAT  SITUATION 


"I  am  just  a  little  fearful  that  Mr. 
Hoover's  cable,  releasing  the  hotels,  res- 
taurants, clubs  and  dining  cars  from  the 
voluntary  pledge  which  they  took  last 
March,  agreeing  to  use  no  wheat  until 
the  next  harvest  comes  in,  may  be  mis- 
understood. Mr.  Hoover  did  not  mean 
by  this  cable  that  we  should  not  continue 
our  well-established  habit  of  conserving 
wheat.  He  meant  that  this  splendid  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  hotels,  restau- 
rants and  clubs  and  also  on  the  part  of 
the  householders  who  have  pledged  to 
the  same  effect,  had  brought  about  a 
condition  so  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he 
ought  to  hold  them  strictly  to  that  agree- 
ment, and  this  release  of  his  gives  them 
the  right,  where  they  think  it  wise,  to 
use  a  small  amount  of  white  flour,  but 
in  no  case  more  than  50  per  cent. 

As  he  has  released  these  pledges,  it  is 
no  more  than  right  that  we  should  re- 
lease the  householders  of  Massachusetts 
who  pledged  themselves  to  absolutely 
use  no  white  flour,  and  allow  them  the 
privilege  of  using  a  little. 

"Everyone  should  understand,  how- 
ever, that  the  supply  of  white  flour  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  month  of  August 
will  not  be  abundant.  The  new  harvest 
has  not  yet  provided  us  even  with  the 
partial  relief  which  we  may  expect  in 
September,  so  that  we  have  got  to  con- 


tinue to  save  wheat  and  keep  up  this  sav- 
ing right  along.  We  still  need  enormous 
quantities  to  send  abroad;  in  addition, 
and  what  I  consider  fully  as  important, 
we  must  commence  to  build  up  the  re- 
serve both  abroad  and  in  the  proper 
centers  in  this  country.  Only  by  so  do- 
ing can  we  assure  the  safety  of  our  Al- 
lies and  of  ourselves,  and  make  certain 
that  wheat  will  do  its  part  in  supporting 
the  work  of  our  boys  on  the  battlefield. 

Now,  while  this  releases  householders 
from  the  absolutely  wheatless  pledge, 
we  still  urge  that  instead  of  using  any 
white  flour,  they  use  graham  and  whole 
wheat  flour.  I  shall  greatly  appreciate 
the  loyalty  of  all  who  turn  to  these  prod- 
ucts at  this  time." 

The  results  of  a  recent  canvas  of  the 
county  to  find  out  upon  which  substitute 
the  majority  of  the  housekeepers  are  de- 
pending, showed  that  in  most  sections 
oats  is  the  favorite  cereal  used  in  bread- 
making.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  find 
a  great  many  housekeepers  have  clung 
to  their  long  established  habit  of  using 
com  products.  The  women  of  Bristol 
County  are  "doing  their  utmost"  by  us- 
ing all  of  the  substitutes  very  largely. 


UNITED     STATES     FOOD    ADMINIS- 
TRATION RECIPES 


Milk  Sherbet: — 4  cups  milk,  2  lemons, 
1  cup  grated  pineapple,  2  cups  com 
syrup. 

Mix  the  lemon  juice  and  syrup  to- 
gether. Add  the  milk  slowly  and  freeze. 
The  milk  may  curdle  when  lemon  is  add- 
ed, but  will  be  beaten  smooth  during  the 
freezing. 

Rice  Pudding: — 4  cups  milk,  1-3  cup 
rice,  grated  rind  of  %  lemon,  %  tea- 
spoon salt,  Vz  cup  com  syrup,  nutmeg. 

Wash  the  rice,  mix  ingredients,  and 
pour  into  a  buttered  pudding  dish.  Bake 
for  three  hours  in  a  very  slow  oven, 
stirring  several  times  during  the  first 
hour  of   baking. 

Custards: — Soft  custard  with  egg  as 
the  only  thickening.  For  each  cup  of 
milk  use  1  egg  yolk  or  %  whole  egg,  1 
tablespoon  of  maple  syrup  or  honey, 
salt. 

Scald  the  milk.  Add  the  sweetening 
and  the  salt,  and  pour  the  mixture  slow- 
ly over  the  beaten  egg.  Cook  the  cus- 
tard over  very  low  heat  in  a  double  boil- 
er, stirring  it  constantly  until  it  coats  a 
spoon.  Remove  it  at  once  from  the  heat 
and  pour  it  into  a  bowl. 

Soft  custard  with  egg  and  cornstarch 
as  thickening — For  each  cup  of  milk 
use:  Vz  egg  yolk,  Vz  tablespoon  corn- 
starch, 1  tablespoon  maple  sirup  .  or 
hcney,   salt. 

Scald  the  milk.  Add  the  sweetening, 
the  salt,  the  cornstarch,  and  the  egg, 
thoroughly  mix  together.  Cook  the  cus- 
tard according  to  the  directions  already 
given. 


RULE  29 
To  All  Wheat  Mills  in  Massachusetts: 

The  following  special  rule  is  made  ef- 
fective July  22nd  on  all  wheat  millers 
and  manufacturers  of  mixed  flours  in 
Massachusetts: 

"Rule    29.    Size    of    Exchange    Transac- 
tions : 

"When  a  farmer  brings  to  the  mill 
wheat  grown  by  himself,  the  miller  may 
deliver  to  him  on  a  toll  or  exchange  ba- 
sis, a  sufficient  amount  of  flour  without 
substitutes  to  provide  eight  pounds  per 
month  for  each  person  in  his  household 
or  establishment  until  August  1,  1919." 

Please  observe  that  this  is  a  State 
rule  applying  to  Massachusetts,  and  not 
a  National  rule  applying  to  all  millers 
of  the  United  States. 

All  wheat  and  rye  millers  of  whatever 
capacity  are  now  required  to  be  licensed 
under  very  severe  penalties  for  failure 
to  comply,  and  no  miller  may  grind, 
crack  or  sell  wheat  or  wheat  flour  for 
feeding  purposes  without  express  per- 
mission from  Washington. 


RESULTS  OF  FIRST  YEAR  OF  FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION 


Preliminary  work  began  May  19, 
1917,  Food  Control  Act  passed  August 
10,  1917. 

Wheat  Exports  (since  July  1) — Esti- 
mated surplus  for  export,  20,000,000 
bushels.  Actual  shipments  to  June,  120,- 
000,000  bushels. 

Beef  Exports — Ordinary  rate,  one  to 
two  million  pounds  monthly.  Largest 
single  month  this  year  87,000,000 
pounds. 

Pork  Exports — Ordinary  rate,  50,- 
000,000  pounds  monthly.  Largest  month 
this   year,   308,000,000   pounds. 

Price  of  Flour  (Minneapolis) — One 
year  ago,  $16.75  a  barrel  wholesale. 
Present  price,  $9.80  per  barrel. 

Price  Margia-  (between  farmer's 
wheat  and  flour  made  from  it) — One 
year  ago  the  difference  was  $5.68.  Pres- 
ent date  the  difference  is  64  cents. 

In  General — To  the  farmer  going  to 
market,  27  per  cent,  more  than  last  sum- 
mer; to  the  housewife  buying  in  market, 
13  per  cent,  less  than  last  summer. 

And    the   Allies   have   been   sustained. 


CANNING   LEADERS    MEET 


Miss  Laura  Gifford  of  Amherst  held 
the  first  conference  of  the  volunteer 
town  canning  leaders  at  the  school  Tues- 
day, July  9.  Representatives  from  Digh- 
ton,  Mansfield,  Norton,  Taunton  and 
Assonet  were  present.  Peas,  beans  and 
currants  were  canned.  The  leaders  re- 
port that  they  have  had  a  great  many 
calls  to  help  personally  and  to  answer 
the  questions  of  housekeepers.  The  next 
conference  will  be  held  in  August. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRY  PRODUC- 
ERS' EXCHANGE 


THE  PLANT  LOUSE 


MARKET     GARDENS     IN     BRISTOL 
COUNTY 


As  a  result  of  the  emergency  meeting 
held  in  Boston,  March  21,  a  "Poultry 
Producers'  Exchange"  for  the  poultry- 
men  of  New  England  has  been  organ- 
ized. 

This  Exchange  is  for  the  purpose  of 
stimnllating  ■  co-oeerative  buying,  facili- 
tating transportation,  and  for  solving 
other  problems  of  poultrymen  for  the 
material  benefit  of  the  producer  and 
consumer.  A  membership  fee  of  $5.00  is 
charged. 

Further  information  concerning  this 
Exchange  may^be  procured  from  Mr. 
Brooks  Farrar,  South  Easton,  or  Mr. 
Warren  L.  Ide,  County  Agricultural 
Agent,   Segreganset. 


THIN  YOUR  APPLES 


Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  make 
plans  for  thinning  apples.  Apparently 
the  weather  and  the  bugs  are  going  to 
do  the  most  of  it  for  us,  but  we  ought  to 
make  sure  that  what  trees  they  don't 
take  care  of  are  looked  after  by  the 
owner. 

From  the  best  advices  available  it 
seems  certain  that  the  price  of  apples 
will  be  high  this  autumn  and  winter. 
Everything  points  that  way;  a  short- 
age of  other  local  fruits;  very  few  ba- 
nanas and  oranges  coming  in,  and  all 
food  products  scarce. 

Under  these  conditions  the  orchard 
man  should  grow  just  as  many  first- 
class  apples  as  he  possibly  can.  Don't  let 
your  trees  waste  energy  developing 
wormy,  defective  fruit. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
thinning: 

1.  Reduces  number  of  defective 
fruits,  from  curculio,  red-bug,  codling 
moth,  scab,  etc. 

2.  Increases  the  size  of  fruit. 

3.  Improves  the  color  of  fruit. 

4.  Prevents   breaking   of   trees. 

5.  Increases  the  amount  of  market- 
able fruit. 

The  great  argument  used  against  it  is 
the  extra  labor.  This  is  not  a  real  rea- 
son. The  time  spent  in  thinning  will 
be  more  than  made  up  by  extra  speed 
possible   at  packing  time. 

Thin  a  few  trees  at  least.  Try  to  thin 
all  that  have  a  heavy  crop.  Do  it  as  near 
July  15  as  you  can,  but  don't  give  it  up 
if  you  are  a  month  late. 

Do  the  work  with  the  hands,  taking 
off  all  defective  fruits  and  in  addition 
thinning  to  one  fruit  on  a  spur.  A  good 
live  boy  or  girl  can  do  the  work  as 
well  as  an  older  person.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly shown  that  it  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. It  will  be  particularly  so  this  year. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

F.  C.  Sears. 


From  the  experience  of  the  past  two 
seasons  one  would  think  the  plant  lice 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  Kaiser.  On  peas, 
potatoes,  tomatoes  and  turnips  they 
have  made  a  drive  almost  as  devastating 
as  that  of  the  German  army. 

Those  who  are  not  already  all  too 
well  acquainted  with  them  may  find  them 
as  tiny  green  insects  about  the  size  of  a 
pinhead  on  the  under  side  of  the  plant 
leaves,  from  which  they  suck  the  sap  to 
the  extent  that  they  may  kill  the  plants. 

These  lice  can  be  controlled  by  very 
thorough  spraying  with  concentrated  to- 
bacco, known  as  "Black-Leaf  40"  or 
"Sulphur  Nicotine,"  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  hardware  store.  Use  one 
part  of  the  tobacco  to  800  quarts  of  wat- 
er; that  is  to  say,  1-2  pint  to  50  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  if  two  pounds  of  soap 
is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  added,  the 
results  will  be   yet  better. 

In  small  quantities  use  1%  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  the  tobacco  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  a  chunk  of  soap  as  large  as  a  wal- 
nut. 

Spray  with  an  angle  nozzle  that  gives 
a  fine  mist  spray  so  the  material  can 
be  forced  up  under  the  leaves  to  actual- 
ly hit  the  insects. 

Hundreds  of  inquiries  have  come  to 
this  office  because  of  the  ravages  of  this 
insect — watch  out  for  your  plants. 


CANNING  CLASS 


Some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  or- 
ganizing canning  clubs  this  spring  be- 
cause those  interviewed  considered 
themselves  too  inexperienced  to  be  club 
leaders.  Miss  Gordon  kindly  consent- 
ed to  instruct  those  interested  and  on 
the  10th  of  July  an  all-day  session  was 
held  at  the  school  laboratory.  The 
morning  was  given  over  to  lectures  and 
demonstrations  by  Miss  Gordon  who 
demonstrated  the  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  afternoon  was  given 
over  to  laboratory  practice  and  each  one 
canned  some  vegetable  or  fruit.  There 
were  19  present.  During  the  noon 
hour  the  party  inspected  the  school 
farm. 

H.  J.  R. 


REMEMBER 

THE 

DATE 


OCTOBER 
11—12 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Garden  Super- 
visors of  Bristol  County,  held  July  23d, 
a  trip  by  automobile  was  made  to  Re- 
hoboth  and  Seekonk  and  some  of  the 
larger  market  gardens  were  visited,  in- 
cluding the  farms  of  Honorable  George 
N.  Goff,  John  W.  Peck  &  Sons  and  Da- 
vid Peck  &  Son.  The  owners  of  these 
farms  very  kindly  showed  those  present 
about  their  farms  and  answered  numer- 
ous questions  concerning  their  crops 
and  methods  of  farming. 

The  Peck  farms  are  two  of  the  largest 
and  best-managed-  farms  in  Massachu- 
setts. Both  farms  have  installed  the 
Skinner  system  of  irrigation  quite  ex- 
tensively and  are  getting  excellent  re- 
sults from  its  use.  Crops  on  both  farms 
were  in  excellent  condition.  Many  early 
crops  already  having  been  harvested. 
Mr.  David  Peck  showed  us  a  splendid 
crop  of  Japanese  onions  which  were  be- 
ing harvested.  Mr.  Peck  thinks  that  the 
Japanese  onion  sets  are  giving  them 
much  better  results  than  the  usual  va- 
rieties planted. 

Mr.  Goff,  who  is  a  very  successful  to- 
mato grower,  exhibited  a  fine  field  of 
tomatoes.  He  explained  that  much  of 
his  success  with  tomatoes  was  due  to  his 
practice  of  laying  the  plants  in  the  fur- 
ro\v  when  they  are  set  out  so  that  only 
the  terminal  growth  is  above  ground. 
This  increases  the  root  system,  Mr.  G6ff 
says,  so  that  a  yield  of  1  bushel  of  to- 
matoes to  the  plant  is  not  uncommon. 

A  camp  of  High  School  boys  from  the 
Boston  English  High  School  is  located 
on  the  farm  of  D.  S.  Peck  &  Son,  which 
camp  was  also  inspected  on  this  trip. 
Forty-two  boys  are  established  in  this 
camp,  most  of  whom  work  on  the  Peck 
farms.  Both  Dr.  David  Peck  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Peck  spoke  very  favorably  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  boys. 

Besides  the  town  and  school  Garden 
Supervisors,  with  the  County  Agent, 
there  were  also  present  on  this  trip  Pro- 
fessors Francis  and  Phelps  from  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and 
a  few  farmers  of  Bristol  County. 


It  is  the  season  for  turning  the  young 
cockerels  into  broilers  and  capons  to  cut 
down  the  grain  bill  and  increase  the 
cash,  and  several  of  the  boys  have  been 
getting  their  hands  in  on  these  opera- 
tions under  the  skillful  instruction  and 
demonstrations  by  Mr.  Aamodt  of  the 
Poultry  Department. 


Not  a  week  goes  by  but  some  one 
knocks  at  our  door  wanting  to  exchange 
$10.00  for  a  little  red  pig,  and  long 
since  there  were  no  little  red  pigs  to  be 
had — ^not  until  the  next  pig  crop  comes 
round.  And  yet  they  say  red  pigs  are 
not  popular — but,  of  course,  those  little 
red  pigs  are  some  pigs. 
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THE   FARMERS'   SHOW 


THE  ATTLEBORO  COMMUNITY  MARKET. 


What   Our    First    Graduates    Are    Doing 

NO.  2 

Most  of  the  pupils  graduating  from 
this  institution  will  go  into  farming.  All 
the  work  of  the  school  is  arranged  with 
that  in  mind.  Inevitably  some  will  turn 
to  other  lines  for  a  time,  especially  un- 
der present  abnormal  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  war.  About  a  dozen  and  a 
half  of  the  boys  are  already  in  the  army 
or  navy,  most  of  them  volunteers. 

Last  spring  there  was  call  for  pupils 
from  the  school  to  supervise  home  gar- 
den work  in  the  city.  Arthur  Fraters 
was  recommended  to  the  authorities  at 
Attleboro  for  this  work,  and  employed 
at  $100.00  a  month.  He  has  made  a 
creditable  record,  having  charge  of  thir- 
teen hundred  gardens  and  other  produc- 
tion plots  and  of  the  Attleboro  Com- 
munity Market. 

Arthur  Fraters  was  farm  reared, 
brought  up  to  get  his  "bread-and-but- 
ter" on  the  farm,  and  has  had  excellent 
experience  in  producing  crops  and  in 
marketing  them  and  in  all  phases  of  the 
dairying  business.  He  will  be  graduated 
from  the  A^icultural  School  in  Novem- 


ber. Already  a  position  as  farm  mana- 
ger awaits  him  as  soon  as  graduated, 
with  unusual  opportunities  to  get  ahead. 
He  is  a  hustler,  relishes  hard  work,  will 
make  good  in  his  next  job  as  he  has 
where  now  employed.  You  watch  him 
and  see! 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  RE-OPENS 
SEPT.  30. 


The  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  is  really  in  session  the  year 
around,  but  during  the  summer  term  no 
class  sessions  are  held.  The  fall  term 
re-opens  and  class  work  is  resumed  Mon- 
day, Sept.  30  at  9:00  o'clock. 

The  School  is  free  to  any  boy  or  girl 
in  Massachusetts  who  is  over  14  years 
of  age. 

Enrollments  to  date  indicate  that  not- 
withstanding war  conditions,  the  school 
will  re-open  with  the  largest  entering 
class   yet   enrolled. 

A  special  two-year  course  is  offered 
this  year. 

Free  catalogue  upon  request. 


The  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Show  is 
not  the  usual  exhibition  of  farm  and 
garden  products,  of  fakirs  and  side- 
shows, for  the  purpose  of  entertaining 
and    money-making. 

It  is  rather  a  time  when  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  Agriculture  get  to- 
gether for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
gathering  information  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  business.  Special  lines 
of  farm  products,  carefully  selected, 
graded  and  packed  to  show  desirable 
seed  or  market  types  are  shown.  Field 
and  indoor  demonstrations  of  mach- 
inery and  labor-saving  devices  are  a 
part  of  each  year's  program.  Experts 
in  special  phases  of  farm  practice  are 
at  our  service  for  questions  and  dis- 
cussions. 

Among  other  special  features  of  the 
show  this  year  will  be  a  large  exhibit  of 
milling,  corn,  farm  tractor  demonstra- 
tions, a  showing  of  graded  market  gar- 
den products,  an  exhibition  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College,  com 
husking  b  ymachinery,  the  improved 
fanning  mill,  etc. 

Keep  the  dates  open:  Oct.  11  and  12. 
Come,  also  invite  your  neighbors  to 
come.  You'll  not  regret  it  if  you  do. 
You  probably  will  regret  it  if  you  don't. 

OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  OF 
(BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  SHOW 


Executive  Committee 

Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth, 
chairman;  Alden  G.  Wallfer,  Norton; 
Joseph  Howland,  Berkley;  Arthur  W. 
Weaver,  Swansea;  Gilbert  Nichols,  As- 
sonet;  Charles  Bliss,  North  Rehoboth; 
Mason  Marvel,  Taunton;  J.  L.  Sweet, 
Attleboro;  William  N.  Howard,  North 
Easton;  E.  R.  Wyeth,  Segreganset;  S. 
D.  Hollis,  Segreganset;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Froths 
ingham,  North  Easton;  George  E.  How- 
ard, Fall  River;  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Segre- 
ganset; Warren  L.  Ide,  Segreganset. 
S  uperintendent 
Joseph  Howland,   Berkley 

Financial  Secretary 
Fred  W.  Gardner,  Berkley 
Recording    Secretary 
Mrs.  Lucy  Morse,  Segreganset 
Assistant   Secretaries 
Mrs.    Elmer    M.    Poole,    North  Dart- 
mouth; Florence  M.   Cordner,  Taunton. 

(Fair  Committee  Continued  on  Page  2) 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY 
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Published  monthly  by 
Brittol  County  Axricultural  School 


STAFF 
George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

Edwin  R.  Wyeth,    Gardening  Instructor 
Carl  G.  Aamodt,  Poultry  Instructor 

Sumner  D.  Hollis,      Animal  Husbandry 
and  Dairying  Instructor 
Clifford  T.  Whittaker,    Field  Instructor 
Wm.   Atkinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Orcharding 
FIELD  AGENTS 
Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Edith  M.  Gordon, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
H.  J.  Robinson,  County  Club  Leader 
Florence  M.   Cordner,  Clerk 

FAIR  COMMITTEE,  Continued 
Committee  on  Finance 

J.  L.  Sweet,  Attleboro,  chairman; 
Frank  L.  Gardner,  South  Swansea,  treas- 
urer; Charles  I.  King,  Taunton;  Brooks 
Farrar,  South  Easton;  Charles  R.  Tall- 
man,  South  Westport. 

Committee  on  Program 

Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth, 
chairman;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Frothingham, 
North  Easton;  Elmer  A.  Graham,  Berk- 
ley; George  H.  Gilbert,  Segreganset; 
George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield;  Frank 
G.  Arnold,  Touisset. 

Committee  on  Transportation  and  Pub- 
licity 

William  N.  Howard,  North  Easton, 
chairman;  Joseph  Rowland,  Berkley; 
Warren  L.  Ide,  Segreganset;  W.  A.  Cog- 
geshall,  New  Bedford;  Samuel  Slocomb, 
Attleboro;  Frank  Mendoza,  Dighton;  A. 
P.  R.  Gilmore,  Acushnet. 

Committee  on  Corn 

Charles  Bliss,  North  Rehoboth,  chair- 
man; Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth; 
Arthur  W.  Weaver,  Swansea;  Charles  E. 
Gifford,  Acushnet;  H.  B.  Turner,  Berk- 
ley; R.  W.  Melendy,  Eastondale;  H.  P. 
Caldwell,  North  Attleboro. 

Committee  on  Fruit 

-  Mason  Marvel,  Taunton,  chairman ; 
Benjamin  S.  Chace,  Swansea;  Chester 
Hathaway,  Somerset;  Oscar  G.  Thomas, 
Taunton;  Wilmarth  P.  Howard,  South 
Easton;  Louis  N.  Peckham,  Clifford;  L. 
P.  Hoxie,  North  Raynham. 

Committee   on    Home    Economics 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Frothingham,  North  Eas- 
ton, chairman;  Mrs.  Charles  H.  L.  De- 
lano, New  Bedford;  Mrs.  Joseph  How- 
land,  Berkley;  Mrs.  Ralph  Barker,  Taun- 
ton; Mrs.  Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dart- 
mouth; Mrs.  Augusta  Barney,  Swansea. 
Committee  on  Decorations 

E.  R.  Wyeth,  Segreganset,  chairman; 
J.  Harvey  Briggs,  Dighton;  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Atkinson,    Segreganset. 


Committee  on  Potatoes 

Alden  G.  Walker,  Norton,  chairman; 
H.  F.  Bragdon,  Taunton;  John  Smith, 
South  Westport;  C.  H.  Meade,  South 
Dartmouth;    Arthur    Bradley,    Seekonk. 

Committee  on  Junior  Agricultural  Work 

George  E.  Howard,  Fall  River,  chair- 
man; F.  P.  Hawkes,  Taunton;  Mrs.  G. 
L.  McElwain,  Norton ;  Miss  Marion  Cow- 
ard, North  Attleboro;  Mrs.  Lucy  Morse, 
Segreganset. 

Committee   on   Box  Lunch 

S.  D.  Hollis,  Segreganset,  chairman; 
and  pupils  of  the  Agricultural  School. 

(Returns  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
boys'  athletic  association.) 


THE  PREMIUM  LIST 
CORN  PREMIUMS 


Special  Prizes — No  Entry  Necessary 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  F.  Lo- 
throp  Ames  of  North  Easton,  the  fol- 
lowing special  premiums  are  offered. 
The  silver  cup  is  to  be  competed  for  over 
a  five-year  period,  the  winner  each  year 
having  his  name  engraved  upon  it  and 
holding  it  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of 
five  years  the  person  winning  it  the  most 
times  becomes  the  permanent  owner.  In 
case  of  a  tie,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  show  shall  decide  on  its  disposal. 

Note:  Corn  to  be  exhibited  in  bushel 
boxes,  70  lbs  to  the  bushel. 

Class  1 — For  the  best  bushel  of  ears 
of  field  corn — First  premium,  F.  L.  Ames 
cup;  second  premium,  $10.00  in  cash; 
third  premium,   $5.00  in  cash. 

(Won  by  Joseph  Howland,  Berkley, 
1915.  Won  by  H.  B.  Turner  of  Berkley, 
1916.) 

Class  2 — For  the  best  10  ears  of  field 
corn  in  show — First  premium,  $10.00  in 
cash;  second  premium,  $5.00  in  cash; 
third  premium,   $3.00  in  cash. 

SPECIAL  GRANGE   CONTEST  OPEN 

TO  THE  GRANGES  IN  BRISTOL 

COUNTY    FOR    BEST    80    EARS 

OF  FIELD  CORN 

First  premium — An  American  Flag. 

(Won  by  Dighton  Rock  Grange,  1915: 
won  by  Mansfield  Grange,  1916.) 

This  flag,  donated  by  G.  H.  Gilbert  of 
Segreganset,  is  to  be  competed  for  over 
a  period  of  five  years.  The  winning 
Grange  holds  it  for  one  year  and  a 
streamer  with  the  winner's  name  is  at- 
tached to  the  flag  staff.  The  Grange 
winning  it  the  largest  number  of  times 
in  five  years  becomes  owner  of  it.  In 
case  of  a  tie  its  disposal  shall  be  decided 
upon  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  show. 

Sub-Classes: 

1.  Best  10  ears  of  8-row  Yellow 
Flint,  10-in.  or  longer,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  rib- 
bons. 

2.  Best  10  ears  8-row  Yellow  Flint,  7 
to  10  inches,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 


3.  Best  10  ears  of  12-row  Flint,  1st, 
2nd,    3rd   ribbons. 

4.  Best  10  ears  of  White  Flint,  1st, 
2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

5.  Best  10  ears  of  Yellow  Dent,  1st, 
2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

7.  Best  10  ears  of  White  Dent,  1st, 
2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

7.  Best  10  ears  of  Sweet  Corn,  1st, 
2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

8.  Best  10  ears  of  Pop  Corn,  1st, 
2nd,   3rd  ribbons. 

9.  Best  single  ear  8-row  Yellow  Flint 
10  in.  or  longer,   1st,  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

10.  Best  single  ear  8-row  Yellow 
Flint  7  to  10  inches,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  rib- 
bons. 

11.  Best  single  ear  12-row  Yellow 
Flint,    1st,   2nd,   3rd  ribbons. 

12.  Best  single  ear  White  Flint,  1st, 
2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

13.  Best  single  ear  Yellow  Dent,  1st, 
2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

14.  Best  single  ear  White  Dent,  1st, 
2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 


SPECIAL  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  MILL 
GRAINS  AND  BEANS 

Contributions  from  Food  Administra- 
tor, William  M.  Lovering,  and  from  Jo- 
seph K.  Milliken,  who  have  been  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
the  work  for  increased  food  production, 
have  made  possible  the  awarding  of  cash 
prizes  in  gold  as  follows: 

For  the  best  80-ear  exhibits  of  the 
following  classes  of  corn  for  milling  pur- 
poses: 

Flint       Flint  Dent  Dent 

Yellow  White  Yellow  White 
1st  $40.00  $40.00  $35.00  $35.00 
2nd  30.00  30.00  25.00  25.00 
3rd  20.00        20.00        15.00        15.00 

4th  10.00        10.00  5.00  5.00 

For  the  best  bushel  exhibits  of  small 
grains  as  follows: 

Winter 
Oats     Barley       Rye       Wheat 
1st        $10.00     $10.00     $10.00     $10.00 
2nd  7.00  7.00  7.00  7.00 

3rd  3.00  3.00  3.00  3.00 

For  the  best  bushel  exhibits  of  dry 
beans,  as  follows: 

Yellow     White     Dwarf 

Eye         Pea     Hor't'l 

■     Beans     Beans     Beans 

1st  $10.00     $10.00      $10.00 

2nd  7.00  7.00  7.00 

3rd  3.00  3.00  3.00 

Any  citizen  of  Bristol  County  who  has 
raised  in  the  county  during  1918,  two  or 
more  acres  of  any  variety  of  flint  or  dent 
corn,  or  one  acre  of  small  grain,  or  one 
acre  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  beans 
named,  may  compete  for  these  awards. 

Standard  bushels  of  the  small  grains 
and  beans  -weigh  as  follows : 

Oats,  32  lbs;  Barley,  48  lbs;  Rye,  56 
bs;  Wheat,  60  lbs,  and  Beans,  60  lbs. 
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APPLE  PREMIUMS 


Special    Prizes — No    Entry    Necessary 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Pierce 
Hardware  Company,  Taunton,  Mass.,  a 
silver  cup  and  gold  are  offered  for  the 
best  box  of  apples  packed  in  standard 
box  (10%xll%xl8  inside).  The  cup 
Is  to  be  competed  for  over  a  five  year 
period,  the  winner  each  year  having  his 
name  engraved  upon  it  and  holding  it 
for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  five  years 
the  person  winning  it  the  most  times  be- 
comes the  permanent  owner.  In  case  of 
a  tie,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Show  shall  decide  on  its  disposal.  (Boxes 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Agricultural 
School  at  Segreganset  at  cost.  Instruc- 
tion in  packing  the  fruit  will  be  given 
without  charge). 

Do  Not  Polish  Apples 
Class   I — For  the  best  bushel  of  box- 
packed    apples — First   Premium,    Pierce 
Hardware  Cup;  second  premium,  $10.00 
in  cash;  third  premium,  $5.00  in  cash. 

(Won  by  W.  P.  Howard,  South  Eas- 
ton,  1915;  won  by  W.  P.  Howard,  of 
South  Easton,  1916.) 

Class  2. — For  best  plate  of  apples  in 
show —  First  premium,  $10.00  in  cash; 
second  premium,  $5.00  in  cash;  third 
premium,  $3.00  in  cash. 

Class  3. — For  the  best  collection  of  6 
or  more  varieties — l&t,  prunning  shears; 
2nd  and  3rd  ribbons. 
Sub-Classes — Five  Specimens  Each 
1.     Greenings,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

Baldwins,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

Wealthy,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

Stark,    1st,   2nd,   3rd  ribbons. 

Tolman,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

King,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

Northern  Spy,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  rib- 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
bons. 


Snow,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 
Hubbardson,    1st,    2nd,    3rd    rib- 


9. 
bons. 

10. 

11. 
bons. 

12. 

bons. 

14. 
ribbons. 

15.     Peck  Pleasant,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  rib 
bons. 

16. 
bons. 

17. 
bons. 

18. 
ribbons, 

19. 
bons. 

20. 
bons. 

21.  Stayman's    Winesap,    1st,    2nd, 
3rd  ribbons. 

22.  Wagener,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

23.  N.  Y.  Pippin,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  rib- 
bons. 


Mcintosh,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 
Ben  Davis,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  rib- 
Delicious,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 
Bellflower,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  rib- 
Winter    Banana,    1st,    2nd,    3rd 


Alexander,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  rib- 
Fallawater,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  rib- 
Grimes  Golden,  1st,  2nd,  3rd 
Opalescent,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  rib- 
Rome  Beauty,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  rib- 


24.  Gravenstein,    1st,   2nd,   3rd   rib- 
bons. 

25.  Maiden  Blush,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  rib- 
bons. 

26.  Wolf   River,    1st,    2nd,    3rd   rib- 
bons. 

27.  Roxbury   Russet,    1st,    2nd,    3rd 
ribbons. 

28.  Pewaukee,     1st,    2nd,    3rd    rib- 
bons. 

29.  Gilleflower,    1st,    2nd,    3rd    rib- 
bons. 

30.  Seeknofurther,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  rib- 
bons. 

31.  Jonathan,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

32.  Any  other  standard  variety,  1st, 
2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

Crab  Apples 

33.  Hyslop,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

34.  Gen.    Grant,    1st,    2nd,    3rd   rib- 
bons. 

35.  Transcendent,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  rib- 
bons. 

36.  Largest   apple    in   the   show    by 
weight,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  ribbons. 

"An  apple  a  day  ^vill  keep  the  doctor 
away." 


POTATO  PREMIUMS 


Special    Prizes — No    Entry    Necessary 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Louis 
frothingham  of  North  Easton,  the  fol- 
lowing special  premiums  are  offered. 
The  silver  cup  is  to  be  competed  for  over 
a  five  year  period,  the  winner  each  year 
I  having  his  name  engraved  upon  it  and 
holding  it  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of 
five  years  the  person  winning  it  the  most 
times  becomes  the  permanant  owner. 
In  case  of  a  tie,  the  Executive  Commit> 
tee  of  the  Show  shall  decide  on  its  dis- 
posal. 

Class  1. — For  best  bushel  of  market  po- 
tatoes, any  variety:  First  Premium, 
Mary  S.  Ames  Cup;  second  premium, 
$10.00  in  cash;  third  premium,  $5.00 
in  cash. 

Note:  Potatoes  should  weigh  from  6 
oz.  to  10  oz.  They  should  be  clean,  but 
not  washed.  They  should  be  shown  in 
standard  bushel  boxes. 

(Won  by  George  Horton,  Dighton, 
1915.  Won  by  Herbert  A.  Perry,  Berk- 
ley, 1916.) 

Class  2. — For  the  best  plate  of  six 
market  potatoes  in  show:  First  pre- 
mium, $10.00  in  cash;  second  premium, 
$5.00  in  cash;  third  premium,  $3.00  in 
cash. 
Sub-Classes: 

1.  Green  Mountains,  best  Vz  peck 
{1V2  lbs.),  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  ribbons. 

2.  Green  Mountains,  best  plate  of  6, 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  ribbons. 

3.  Irish  Cobbler,  best  %  peck,  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd  ribbons. 

4.  Irish  Cobbler,  best  plate  of  6,  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd  ribbons. 

5.  Early  Rose  or  any  red  variety, 
best   %   peck,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  ribbons. 

6.  Early   Rose   or  any   red   variety. 


best  plate  of  6,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  ribbons. 

7.  Delaware,  best  %  peck,  1st,  2nd 
and   3rd   ribbons. 

8.  Delaware,  best  plate  of  6,  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd  ribbons. 

9.  Norcross  or  any  white  variety  not 
mentioned  above,  best  Vz  peck,  1st,  2nd 
and    3rd    ribbons. 

10.  Norcross  or  any  white  variety 
not  mentioned  above,  best  plate  of  6, 
1st,   2nd   and   3rd  ribbons. 


NOTICE  TO  EXHIBITORS 


1.  All  exhibits  must  be  at  the  hall 
by  Thursday  evening,  October  10,  1918, 
at  9  o'clock. 

2.  All  exhibits  should  be  marked 
with  variety  and  owner's  name. 

3.  Exhibits  shall  not  be  removed 
from  the  hall  before  9.00  P.  M.  on  the 
last  day  of  the  show. 

4.  All  exhibits  sent  by  freight  or  ex- 
press must  be  prepaid. 

5.  The  management  disclaims  all  re- 
sponsibility for  loss  by  fire  or  otherwise 
on   goods   exhibited. 

6.  All  apples,  coi  n  and  potatoes 
must  have  been  grown  by  exhibitors  and 
in  Bristol  County. 

7.  There  is  no  entry  fee. 

8.  Exhibits  should  be  uniform  in 
size,  shape,  color,  etc. 

9.  No  exhibit  can  be  entered  in  more 
than  one  competition. 

10.  Any  complaints  in  regard  to 
awards  or  the  conduct  of  the  Show  must 
be  made  in  writing  to  the  Executive 
Committee  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
deposit  of  $1.00  as  proof  that  it  is  made 
in  good  faith. 

11.  Local  Farm  Bureau  Committees 
are  requested  to  see  that  the  products 
of  their  respective  communities  are  well 
represented  in  the  exhibition  and  to  ar- 
range for  sending  them  to  the  hall. 

12.  Farmers,  get  in  touch  with 
your  Farm  Bureau  Committee  for  de- 
tails about  the  Show  and  about  getting 
your  products  to  the  Show.  For  your 
convenience  the  names  of  your  commit- 
teemen are  given  below: 


BRISTOL    COUNTY    FARM    BUREAU 
LOCAL  COMMITTEES 


Acushnet— C.  E.   Gilford,  A.   P.  R.  Gil- 
more,  Joseph   Brownell. 
Assonet — Gilbert    Nichols,     Dr.     C.     A. 
Briggs. 

Attleboro — S.  H.  Roberts,  J.  L.  Sweet, 
Samuel  Slocomb,  Secretary  Chamber  of 
Commrece. 

Berkley — Joseph  Howland,  H.  A.  Per- 
ry, W.  H.  Davis. 

Dighton — J.  Harvey  Briggs,  Ralph 
Earl,  Henry  Horton. 

Dartmouth — E.  M.  Poole,  C.  H. 
Meade,  Ralph  Doran. 

Easton — Brooks  Farrar,  W.  P.  How- 
ard, W.  N.  Howard. 

East     Freetown — Handel     Washburn, 
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Nelson  Gumey,  N.  B.  Rounsevill. 

Fairhaven — D.  C.  Potter,  Daniel  Dean, 
Miss  Edith  Dana. 

Fall  River — Arthur  P.  Brayton,  C.  T. 
Davenport,  Spencer  Borden,  Secretary 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mansfield — W.  L.  Barker,  G.  L.  Flint, 
W.  P.  Sheridan,  Secretary  Board  of 
Trade. 

New  Bedford— Nat.  P.  Sowle,  W.  A. 
Coggeshall,  John  Russell,  Secretary 
Board  of  Commerce. 

Norton— Alden  G.  Walker,  W.  C.  S. 
Wood,  Homer  Lane. 

North  Attleboro — H.  P.  Caldwell, 
Dana  Ralph,  R.  M.  Upton. 

Raynham — Minot  Lincoln,  Thomas 
Conners,  R.  L.  Hutchinson. 

Rehoboth — G.  W.  Holden,  Ivory  Kim- 
ball, Charles  Bliss. 

Seekonk — D.  Robert  Peck,  C.  R.  An- 
thony, A.  C.  Bradley. 

Somerset — Chester  Hathaway,  C.  E. 
Hathaway,  Frank  C.  Chase. 

Swansea — F.  L.  Gardner,  Benj.  S. 
Chase,  Frank  G.  Arnold. 

Taunton — Mason  Marvel,  Ralph 
Strange,  W.  B.  Pierce,  Secretary  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

WestpoVt — C.  R.  Tallman,  Charles 
Sanford,  Samuel  Boan. 


A  special  exhibition  will  be  arranged 
by  the  Women's  Council  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  conneection  with  the  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Show,  Oct.  II  and  12. 
Watch  for  further  announcement  in  the 
October  "Bulletin." 


AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS  IN  BRISTOL 
COUNTY 


There  are  two  regularly  organized 
Agricultural  Fairs  in  Bristol  County  re- 
ceiving funds  from  the  State  Legislature 
through  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
— the  "West  Taunton"  fair  at  Westville 
and  the  Westport  Agricultural  Fair.  One 
of  these,  the  West  Taunton  Fair,  will  be 
omitted  this  year,  presumably  because 
of  the  shortage  of  help. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  is  a 
fair  held  by  the  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany at  Lincoln  Park,  and  numerous 
local  fairs  held  by  the  granges  of  the 
county. 

The  County-wide  Farmers'  Show  held 
at  the  Agricultural  School  is  intended 
to  be  an  educational  event,  taking  the 
place  of  "Farmers'  Week,"  as  commonly 
held  by  the  Agricultural  Colleges. 

It  would  be  well  if  through  the  Coun- 
ty Agent  or  otherwise  a  schedule  of 
these  events  within  the  county  could  be 
arranged  each  year  so  there  would  be 
no  serious  conflicts. 

The  dates  this  year,  so  far  as  report- 
ed, are  as  follows: 

Lincoln  Park,  Sept.  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Bristol  County  Farmers'  Show,  Oct. 
11,  12. 

Anawan  Grange,  Rehoboth,  Sept.  18. 

Acushnet,  Sept.  18,  19. 

Westport  Grange,  Sept.  18,  19. 

Assonet,  Sept.  19. 

Westport  Fair,  Sept.  25,  26,  27,  28. 

Easton  Grange,  Sept.  26. 

Dighton  Rock  Grange,  Sept.  26,  27. 

Raynham  Centre  Grange,  Sept.  27. 


BRISTOL   COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL 

SCHOOL  FOR  JUNIOR  AGRICUL- 

TURAL  WORK. 


Rules 

1.  The  contests  shall  be  open  to  any 
boy  or  girl  in  Bristol  County  under  the 
age  of  19  years. 

2.  Work  must  be  done  in  all  cases  by 
the  boy  or  girl  competing.  Older  per- 
sons may  advise,  and  in  the  cases  of 
small  children  and  those  living  in  cities, 
such  work  as  plowing  and  harrowing 
may  be  done  by  others. 

3.  A  simple  record  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  must  be  kept  and  blanks 
for  this  purpose  may  be  had  from  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School. 

4.  The  local  Garden  Supervisor  in 
each  town  shall  act  as  one  of  the  judges. 

Contests  and  Awards 

1.  Interschool — An  American  flag 
will  be  presented  to  the  school  in  each 
city  or  town  wherein  there  is  compe- 
tent supervision,  which  makes  the  best 
showing  in  Agricultural  work.  The  flag 
will  be  competed  for  over  a  term  of 
three  or  more  years.  The  school  winning 
it  the  largest  number  of  times  in  the 
given  period  shall  become  its  permanent 
possesor.  The  name  of  the  winning 
school  will  be  engrossed  on  a  streamer 
and  attached  to  the  flag  standard  eacl' 
year. 

2.  Individuals  in  the  County  who, 
according  to  records  and  projects,  have 
done  the  best  work  will  be  rewarded  as 
follows : 

Market   Garden   Contest. 

1st.  Choice  of  collection  of  high 
grade  seeds  or  $5.00. 

2nd.     Collection  of  seeds. 

3rd.     Collection  of  seeds. 

Poultry  Contest 

1st.  Choice  of  two  pullets  and  cock- 
erel, or  $5.00. 

2nd.  Book  (Lippincott's  Productive 
Poultry  Husbandry). 

3rd.     Cockerel. 


REMEMBER 

THE 

DATE 

OCTOBER 

11—12 


Pig  Contest. 

1st.  Choice  of  one  young  pig,  or  $5. 

2nd.    Book  on  Swine  Husbandry. 

3rd.    Galvanized  feed  through. 

Potato    Contest. 

1st.     Choice    of   Bucket   pump   spray 
outfit,  or  $5.00. 

2nd.    Book  on  potato  culture. 

3rd.    Powder  gun. 

Com   Contest. 

1st.    $5.00. 

2nd.    Book  on  Com  Culture. 

3rd.    Selected  seed   (on  cob). 

Home  Garden  Contest. 

1st.  Choice  of  collection  of  high  grade 
seed,  or  $5.00. 

2nd.    Home  Garden  book. 

3rd.    Choice  of  any  garden  tool   (not 
over  $1.00  in  value). 
Canning  Contest. 

1st.    Choice  of  one  dozen  jars  and  jar 
lifter,  or  $2.50. 

2nd.    One-half  dozen  jars  and  lifter. 

3rd.   Jar  rack  for  boiler. 
Honor  Roll 

In  addition  to  the  above  prizes  an 
honor  roll  will  be  presented  to  each, 
school  on  which  will  be  inscribed  the 
names  of  all  boys  and  girls  who  have 
successfully  carried  their  projects  to 
completion  and  who  have  added  to  the 
nation's  food  supply  food  to  the  value 
of  $10.00  or  more.  Records  must  be 
sent  in  that  show  that  this  amount  has 
been  raised.  Special  mention  will  be  giv- 
en those  who  produce  food  valued  in  ex- 
cess of  the  above  figure.  The  names  of 
all  wnners  of  the  above  prizes  shall  be 
placed  on  the  honor  roll,  also  the  names 
of  the  schools  winning  flags. 


The  toil,  the  intelligence,  the  energy, 
the  foresight,  the  self-sacrifice  and  de- 
votion of  the  farmers  of  America  will,  I 
believe,  bring  to  a  triumphant  conclu- 
sion this  last  great  war  for  the  emanci- 
pation  of   men, 

— President  Wilson. 


Special  awards  will  be  made  for  the 
best  Junior  Agricultural  Work  done  in 
the  county,  at  the  Bristol  County  Farm- 
ers' Show,  Oct.  11  and  12^  Further  de- 
tails   in    the   October    "Bulletin." 


Qustion — Are  there  different  kinds  of 
rye,  or  do  I  just  ask  for  "rye"  at  the 
seedsman's? 

Answer — Yes,  there  are  different  va- 
rieties of  rye  and  the  yield  will  vary 
greatly  with  the  variety;  but  not  much 
has  been  done  as  yet  to  determine  what 
varieties  of  small  grain  are  best  for 
New  England.  This  school  is  procuring 
small  samples  of  the  best  strains  of  the 
small  grains  that  have  been  developed 
by  the  experiment  stations  and  other- 
wise in  the  grain  sections  of  the  West. 
These  will  be  planted  in  test  plots  with 
the  view  to  determining  varieties  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  conditions  in  the 
county  and  as  soon  as  possible  providing 
good  seed. 
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LIBERTY  CORN  EXHIBITION 


Last  spring  the  call  came  to  Bristol  County  to  produce  more 
of  the  staple  foods,  notably  corn  and  other  milling  grains  and 
beans,  and  so  do  our  part  in  supporting  the  boys  at  the  front. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istrators, got  behind  a  definite  program  for  increasing  produc- 
tion and  the  farmers  of  the  county  responded  quickly,  more 
than  doubling  the  corn  acreage  and  similarly  increasing  the 
production  of  small  grains  and  beans. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  farmers  of  America  have  always 
been  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  nation's  need,  and  un- 
grudgingly, with  any  service  and  to  any  extent,  whenever  de- 
mands have  been  made  upon  them,  and  Bristol  County  farmers 
from  the  days  of  the  Indians  have  had  an  enviable  record  in 
every  national  crisis. 

Increased  food  production,  in  the  face  of  shortage  of  labor 
and  fertilizers  and  the  prevailing  high  prices  with  the  attend- 
ant risks  of  loss,  has  again  shown  that  the  Bristol  County  farm- 
er can  be  counted  on  to  do  his  part  in  the  world  crisis, 

In  two  ways  the  farmer,  when  compared  with  organized  la- 
bor or  organized  industry,  has  been  at  a  disadvantage. 

1.  Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Bureau  the  farm- 
ers have  been  practically  unorganized,  and  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible for  them  to  readily  or  effectively  voice  their  needs  in  these 
matters  of  labor,  fertilizer,  grain,  etc. 

2.  They  could  not  so  plainly  show  their  accomplishments. 
Through   the   Bristol    County   Farm   Bureau    organization, 

farmers  can  now  make  their  needs  known,  as  in  the  recent 
nomination  of  one  of  their  members  as  Official  Advisor  to  the 
District  Draft  Board  for  farm  labor,  and  can  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  community  the  important  part  they  are  taking  in  its 
support. 

To  this  latter  end,  the  Farm  Bureau  Council  has  undertaken 
to  get  together  at  the  Agricultural  School,  the  11th  and  12th 
of  October,  a  representative  showing  of  the  work  of  Bristol 
County  farmers  in  increasing  grain  production ;  and  that  it  may 
really  be  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  county  a  definite  al- 
lotment has  been  made  by  towns  on  the  basis  of  asking  for  one 
exhibit  for  every  ten  acres  of  corn  grown  this  year. 

The  local  Farm  Bureau  Committees  have  been  asked  to  see 
that  their  towns  are  represented  by  exhibitors  of  corn  as  fol- 
lows : 

Town.  Milling  Corn 

Acushnet,  5  Exhibitors 

Assonet  7  ' 

Attleboro,  12  ' 

Berkley,  20 

Dartmouth,  55  ' 

Continued  on  page  2. 


Seed  Corn 
2  Exhibitors 
2 
3 
5 
14 


PROGRAM  OF  FARMERS'  SHOW 
Friday,    October    1 1 

Afternoon 

1.00-2.30   Tractor    Demonstrations. 

Q  30-3.00   Corn    Husking    and    Fanning 

Mill  Demonstrations. 
3.30-4.00  Address     and     Demonstration 

in    School    Hall    on    "Grading 

Fruit  for  the  Market." 
Carl   Perham   for  the   Commissioner  of 

Agriculture. 
4  00-4.30   Address    and    Demonstration 

on      "Grading      Potatoes     for 

Market." 
Prof.  S.  C.  Damon,  R.  I.  State  College. 

Evening 

7.45-8  15  Address     on     "Grading     and 
Packing  Products  for  tlie  Bos- 
ton Market." 
Boston    Commission    Man 
8.15-8.45  Address      on      "Co-operative 

Selling." 
C.   W.   Thompson,   Providence  Farmers'. 
Exchange, 
Address  on  'Co-operative  Buy- 
ing." 
P.  R.   Taylor,   Providence  Farmers'  Ex- 
change. 

Saturday,  October  12. 

Afternoon. 

1.00-2.30  Tractor    Demonstrations. 

2.30-3.00  Com  Husking  and  Fanning 
Mill   Demonstrations. 

1.00-3.00  Poultry  Culling  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Graham,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College. 

3.30-4.00  "The  Farmers'  Answer  to  the 

Food  Problem." 
S.  R.  Parker,  State  County  Agt.,  Leader 

4.00-4.30  "Small  Grains  for  Massachu- 
setts." 
Prof.  J.  A.  Foord,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College. 
Evening. 

7.45-8.45  Address   "On   the    League  to 

Enforce  Peace." 
Hamilton  Holt,  Editor,  New  York  Inde- 
pendent. 

Friday,  October  11,  3.30  p.  m-,  "How  to 
Keep  Well,"  Mrs.  Alzira  Sand- 
wahl. 

Saturday,  Oct.  12,  1  p.  m.  Girl's  Can- 
ning Club  Contest. 
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and  Dairying  Instructor 
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"TED"  COYLE  WINS 


Without  exception  the  first  boys  to  go 
out  from  B.  C.  A.  S.  are  making  records 
that  are  a  credit  to  themselves  and  to 
the  institution. 

A  letter  has  just  reached  this  office 
from  Coyle,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
he  is  supervising  the  butter-fat  contest 
at  the  State  Fair.  'Ted"  is  not  only  mak- 
ing good  in  his  regular  employment  with 
the  State  Cow-testing  Associations,  but 
slipped  into  the  State  stock  judging  con- 
tests and  "cleaned  them  up." 

In  four  classes  for  judging  livestock, 
he  took  first  place  over  all  comers  in 
competition  with  graduates  and  under- 
graduates of  Storrs  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Connecticut  and  of  the  other 
agricultural  colleges.  Second  place  was 
won  by  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  The  award  was  a 
silver  cup  and  five  dollars. 

Good  for  you,  Ted. 


If  you  cannot  bring  your  products 
to  the  Show,  ask  the  Farm  Bureau  Com- 
mittee-man of  your  town  to  suggest 
how  to  get  them  here. 


A  GOOD  GRANGE  RECORD 


A  party  of  grangers  from  Dighton 
Rock  Local,  visited  Raynham  Local 
"Neighbors'  Night"  last  week  and  re- 
port a  very  interesting  evening. 

Among  other  items  reported  was  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  first  graduates  of 
B.  C.  A.  S.  is  now  Master  of  Raynham 
Grange  and  that  he  presided  with  dis- 
tinct credit  to  himself  and,  as  we  like  to 
believe,  to  the  school  where  he  was 
trained. 

Harold  Ashley  has  made  his  way 
steadily  up  through  the  offices  of  his  lo- 
cal grange  and  though  temporarily  side- 
tracked by  war  conditions,  we  know  has 
ambitions  for  farming  and  expect  to  see 
him  make  similar  headway  in  the  farm- 
ing business  when  the  tme  is  opportune. 


Dighton, 

Easton, 

Fairhaven, 

Fall  River, 

Freetown, 

Mansfield, 

New  Bedford, 

Norton, 

Raynham, 

North  Attleboro, 

Rehoboth, 

Seekonk, 

Somerset, 

Swansea, 

Taunton, 

Westport, 


420  "  114 

Besides  the  increase  in  corn  acreage,  there  has  been  a  not- 
able increase  in  the  production  of  the  small  grains  and  beans, 
the  production  of  these  crops  being  the  heaviest  in  many  years. 
Every  section  of  the  county  should  also  be  well  represented  by 
exhibitions  of  these,  and  the  showing  of  potatoes  and  apples 
should  not  be  neglected. 

Don't  leave  it  all  to  your  Farm  Bureau  Committeemen,  you 
pull  with  them.  Let  every  farmer  make  it  his  business  to  see 
that  his  community  "goes  over  the  top"  in  this  exhibition,  as  the 
communities  did  almost  without  exception  in  the  allotment  of 
acreages  to  be  grown. 

Yours  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan — and  the  Liberty  Com 
Exhibition. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


Exhibitors  of  Com  will  send  to  the  County  Show  a  well  filled 
bushel  box  instead  of  a  70-lbs.  bushel,  as  stated  in  the  premium 
list. 

SUPT.  OF  BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  SHOW. 


SELECTING  SEED  CORN 


Again  there  comes  to  us  from  the 
North  and  West  the  call  to  save  com  to 
be  used  for  seed  the  coming  year.  Pew 
of  us  realize  the  importance  of  well  se- 
lected seed  and  the  uncertainty  of  pro- 
curing it  in  the  open  market. 

Corn,  unlike  potatoes,  will  do  better 
when  the  seed  is  grown  in  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  being  planted.  Seed  corn  can 
best  be  selected  directly  from  the  field 
at  harvesting  time,  either  before  or  af- 
ter cutting. 

A  score  card  often  serves  to  make 
clear  the  different  points  to  be  consider- 
ed in  selecting  seed,  and  their  relative 
importance.  For  corn,  such  a  score  card 
would  read  about  as  follows: 

Perfect 
Score 

1  Maturity.    (Shown    by    dryness, 

freedom  from  mildew,  etc.),         20 

2  Uniformity.     (Ears     should     be 

alike  in  shape,  size,  color,  and 
kernel  characteristics),  15 


3  Kernels.     (Should    have    large 

germs,  and  be  so  shaped  as  to 
give  maximum  amount  of  com 
to  the  ear.)  15 

4  Length  and  Size  of  Ear.   (Should 

be  typical  of  variety.)  10 

5  Butts.    (The  base  of  ear  should 

be  covered  with  kernels  in 
straight  rows.  Shank  of  cob 
should  be  small  for  size  of 
ear.)  10 

6  Tips.    (Rows   of  kernels  should 

continue,  to  cover  the  entire 
tip.)  5 

7  Space    Between    Rows.       (There 

should  be  no  open  spaces  be- 
tween rows.)  10 

8  Diseases     and    Defects     (Should 

be  free  from  both.)  10 

9  Color.   (Color  should  be  true  to 

variety  and  uniform.)  5 

Total,  100 

The  foregoing  may  assist  somewhat 
in  selecting  com  to  be  entered  at  the 
Farmers'  Show.  In  selecting  milling 
corn  yet  more  emphasis  Should  be  placed 
on  maturity  and  soundness. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  NOTICES! 


1  .—After  conference  with  the  Emergency  Board  of 
Health  the  Farmers*  Show  has  been  postponed  and 
will  be  held  November  13  and  14. 


2.— 


Mr.  Brooks  Farrar,  of  South  Easton,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Authorities  to  the  position 
of  Agricultural  Advisor  to  the  District  Draft  Board 
of  Taunton. 

Mr,  Farrar's  task  will  be  to  look  up  all  doubtful 
cases  in  which  deferred  classification  is  asked  or 
seems  desirable,  because  needed  for  farming. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


JUNIOR    AGRICULTURAL    NOTES 


The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health,  Division  of  Child  Welfare,  is 
sending  an  interesting  and  instructive 
exhibit  for  the  Home  Economics  Exhib- 
ition on  Friday  afternoon,  October  11, 
1918. 

Mrs.  Alzira  Sandwahl  will  give  a  col- 
ored stereopticon  lecture  on  "How  to 
Keep  Well."  This  lecture  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  children  above  the 
fifth  grade  and  to  adults.  Special  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  so  that  the  lo- 
cal children  may  attend. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  there  has 
been  a  Home  Economics  Organization 
in  Bristol  County.  It  is,  therefore, 
hoped  that  the  women  will  make  good 
use  of  the  organization  and  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  work  which  has  been  estab- 
lished for  their  use. 

The  exhibits  will  illustrate  to  a  small 
extent  the  kind  of  work  which  is  avail- 
able for  study  and  instruction  to  any- 
one or  any  organization  desiring  it.  Al- 
though the  list  of  entries  in  the  Home 
Economics  division  is  not  very  extensive 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  housekeepers 
of  the  county  will  enter  as  freely  and  in 
as  large  numbers  as  the  farmers  enter 
into  their  contests. 

Those  desiring  to  enter  are  requested 
to  notify  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  not  later  than  Tuesday,  Oct.  8, 
1918. 

The  list  of  entries  is  as  follows : 
Collection  of  six  varieties  of  Canned 
Vegetables.    Two    cans   of    each,    either 
pints  or  quarts. 

Best  collection  of  five  cooked  dishes 
with  recipes  using  corn  meal  or  flour  as 
the  basis. 

Rag  Rug  made  during   1918. 
Pair    of    darned    stockings — children 
under  16  years  of  age. 

Pair    of    darned    stockings — adults. 
Patched  or  darned  garment. 

E.  M.  G. 


All  boys  and  girls  wishing  to  exhibit 
at  either  the  Brockton  or  the  County 
Fair,  and  who  have  not  been  reached  by 
letter,  should  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Rob- 
inson at  once. 


Every  farmer  in  the  county  is  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  boost  the  County  Show. 


REMEMBER 

THE 

DATE 

OCTOBER 

11—12 


Come   to    the   County   Show — also   in- 
vite your  neighbors  to  come. 


At  the  County  Fair,  October  11th  and 
12th,  as  an  educational  feature,  several 
teams  of  girls  will  give  a  public  demon- 
stration in  canning.  Teams  desiring  to 
enroll  in  the  contest  should  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Robinson.  The  teams  will 
be  coached  by  Miss  Gordon. 


Mr.  Robinson  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  North  Easton  Club  on  September 
18th  and  arranged  for  a  Junior  Exhibit 
to  be  held  in  the  Red  Cross  House, 
North   Easton,   October   14th  and   15th. 


Frederick  Spencer  and  William  Perra, 
both  enrolled  in  the  Market  Garden 
Club,  captured  prizes  at  the  Taunton 
Garden  Exhibit,  Saturday,  Sept.  21st. 
Mr.  Spencer  took  the  first  prize  and  Mr. 
Perra  the  second  prize. 


SEASONAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE 
HOME  GARDENS 


1.  If  the  shell  beans  have  not  been 
pulled,  pull  them  and  stack  them  at  one 
end  of  the  garden,  preferably  on  a  rack 
that  does  not  allow  them  to  touch  the 
ground.  After  they  have  thoroughly 
dried  and  ripened  (about  three  or  four 
weeks)  store  them  in  some  dry  place, 
shell  or  thresh  them,  and  select  some 
for    next    year's    planting. 

2.  Sow  rye  on  all  bare  spaces  in  the 
garden.  It  will  grow  even  if  planted 
way  into  October.  In  the  spring  this 
can  be  plowed  in  for  green  manure  and 
it  will  make  good  humus,  which  your 
soil  probably  needs.  This  rye  also  holds 
cerlain  plant  foods  preventing  them 
from  being  washed  away.  It  oftentimes 
prevents  the  soil  from  being  washed 
away  by  heavy  rains  in  the  spring. 

3.  Burn  any  infested  squash  vines 
or  other  tops,  for  many  harmful  insect 
eggs  may  be  there  that  will  hatch  the 
following  spring  and  cause  considerable 
damage. 

4.  Be  sure  to  save  the  seeds  of  one 
or  two  of  the  best  summer  squashes, 
winter  squashes,  cucumbers,  peppers, 
tomatoes  and  melons  to  plant  next  year. 
Let  these  vegetables  become  thoroughly 
ripe  before  trying  to  separate  the  seed 
from  the  pulp,  then  dry  thoroughly  in 
the  sun,  or  put  in  bags  in  a  dry,  safe 
place. 

5.  When  digging  your  potatoes  save 
out  a  peck  or  more,  whatever  amount 
you  think  you  will  need  for  your  use 
next  year,  of  hill  selected  potatoes.  Se- 
lect hills  that  have  at  least  six  to  twelve 
tubers,  all  of  which  are  the  average 
market  size.  Avoid  selecting  hills  that 
have  two   or  three  very  large   potatoes 


only,  or  hills  that  have  many  potatoes, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  very  small. 
The  weight  of  a  good  market  potato  is 
about  seven  or  eight  ounces  and  is 
about  twice  the  size  of  an  egg. 

6.  The  following  are  a  few  general 
hints  in  regard  to  the  harvesting  and 
storing  of  winter  garden  crops. 

a.  Harvest  vegetables  for  storing  if 
possible  v/hen  the  soil  is  not  damp  so 
it  sticks  to  them. 

b.  Be  sure  that  only  sound  vegeta- 
bles are  stored. 

c.  Handle  vegetables  carefully  so  as 
not  to  bruise  them. 

d.  Well  ripened  or  hardened  vege- 
tables only  should  be  stored. 

e.  Put  vegetables  in  st.rage  only 
after  they  are  thoroughly  dry. 

Certain  classes  of  vegetabhs  require 
certain  temperatures  and  atmospheric 
conditions.  The  following  is  true  as  re- 
gards these  matters: 

55  to  65  degrees,  warm  and  dry — 
squashes  and  pumpkins. 

33  to  40  degrees,  cool  and  moist — 
beets,  cabbages,  carrots,  celery,  cauli- 
flower, onions,  parsnips,  potatoes  and 
turnips. 

This  last  group  should  be  kept  in  a 
dark  place,  especially  is  this  true  of  po- 
tatoes. 

For  further  details  on  the  harvesting 
and  storage  of  vegetables  and  fruits  see 
the  Extension  Bulletin  No.  28  issued  by 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Extension  Service,  Amherst,  Mass. 
E.  R.  W. 


A  goodly  number  of  farmers  who  at- 
tend the  County  Show  will  get  a  holi- 
day, get  some  pointers  for  their  business, 
have  their  expenses  paid,  be  paid  for 
the  loss  of  their  day's  work,  and  then 
go  home  with  $20  or  $30  or  $40  extra 
just  for  letting  people  look  at  their 
products.  Take  a  chance,  it  costs  you 
nothing. 


TRACTORS  AT  THE  FARMERS' 
SHOW 


The  International  Harvester  Co.  are 
to  have  one  or  more  tractors  at  the 
Farmers'  Show.  The  Cleveland  tractor, 
the  lowest  priced  of  the  "caterpilars"  is 
to  be  demonstrated  by  the  Jackson  Mo- 
tor Car  Co.  of  Boston.  Favorable  letters 
from  the  Fordson  Agents,  and  the  Mo- 
lene  Tractor  people  have  been  received. 

The  Litter  is  a  two-wheeled  tractor 
that  has  been  little  shown  in  the  East 
but  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  it 
speak  very  well  of  its  possibilities. 

Thirty  or  more  farm  tractors  are  now 
in  use  in  Bristol  county  and  the  short- 
age of  labor  and  the  grain  prices  are 
bringing  many  to  think  of  them  that 
would  not  consider  buying  one  a  year 
or  two  ago.  The  Farmers'  Show  will 
aflford  opportunity  to  see  them  at  work 
and  make  comparisons. 
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CULLING  HENS 


Trapnest  records  have  proven  that  the 
production  of  hens  varies  from  0  to  300 
eggs  per  year.  These  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes and  such  individuals  are  very 
rare,  but  many  birds  lay  less  than  75 
and  many  lay  more  than  135. 

Observations  of  trapnest  birds  have 
brought  out  some  very  marked  differ- 
ences between  high  producers  and  low 
producers.  It  is  quite  natural  that  a  high 
producer  laying  four  and  five  times  her 
own  weight  in  eggs  must  show  the  ef- 
fects of  her  strenuous  work  in  some 
way. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  effects  on 
a  hen  of  the  yellow  skin  breeds  will  be 
the  loss  of  yellow  color  under  the  skin. 
This  is  due  to  the  loss  of  yellow  fat 
which  the  bird  draws  on  to  make  up  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  as  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
is  2-3  yellow  fat.  Thus  yellow  color 
leaves  some  parts  of  the  body  much 
more  quickly  than  it  leaves  other  parts. 
Where  the  circulation  of  blood  is  more 
rapid  it  leaves  first.  The  hen  loses  its 
color  in  the  vent  first  followed  by  the 
beak  and  the  shanks.  This  naturally 
gives  us  some  idea  of  the  production 
and  length  of  production.  A  hen  that 
retains  yellow  color  in  her  vent,  beak, 
and  shanks  in  June  and  July  after  the 
natural  egg  producing  period,  is  a  brand- 
ed loafer  and  should  be  immediately 
removed  to  save  a  cent  a  day  in  feed 
which  she  consumes  and  for  which  she 
gives  very  little  or  no  returns. 

After  a  hen  has  laid  out  all  the  color 
in  her  body  and  she  stops  to  molt  and 
take  a  rest,  this  yellow  color  returns  in 
the  same  order  it  went  out,  namely, 
vent,  beak,  and  shanks.  There  are  other 
changes  due  to  a  heavy  production  such 
as  large,  moist  vent  compared  with  a 
small,  puckered  vent  of  a  poor  layer.  All 
of  the  organs  of  a  heavy  producer  are 
enlarged  from  the  work  she  is  doing, 
and  this  causes  a  dilated  abdomen  which 
forces  the  keel  away  from  the  pelvis 
giving  greater  depth.  The  pelvis  has 
more  spread  when  a  bird  is  laying. 

The  comb  of  a  hen  when  laying  is 
large  and  waxy  while  that  of  a  non- 
laying  bird  is  dried  down.  The  face  of 
a  producer  is  clean  cut,  the  eyes  are 
prominent  due  to  loss  of  fat  under  the 
skin  about  the  head.  The  feathers  of  a 
producer  are  worn  and  threadbare  while 
those  of apoorlayerare  sleek  and  glossy. 

The  time  a  hen  molts  will  give  us 
some  indication  as  to  what  she  has  done 
in  the  way  of  production.  The  length 
of  time  a  hen  has  stopped  laying 
(with  some  exceptions)  can  be  de- 
termined by  the  molting  of  the 
primary  feathers.  It  takes  about  six 
weeks  to  completely  renew  the  primary 
feathers  next  the  axial  feather  and  an 
additional  two  weeks  for  each  subse- 
quent primary  to  be  renewed. 


A  flock  that  has  not  been  well  cared 
for  and  well  fed  should  not  be  culled  till 
;it  has  had  such  care  and  feed  for  a  few 
weeks.  Because  the  different  kinds  of 
feeding  and  the  laying  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent strains  affect  the  yellow  color 
in  a  flock  of  birds,  it  is  well  to  begin 
culling  by  picking  the  bird  with  the 
most  yellow  in  her  shank  and  the  bird 
with  the  least  yellow,  using  these  as 
standards  to  grade  the  flock  as  poor, 
good  and  medium. 

The  poor  layers  with  much  yellow  in 
the  shank  and  beak  will  almost  invariably 
have  thick  pelvic  bones  covered  with 
fat  and  the  distance  between  them  will 
be  small.  The  depth  from  the  pelvic 
bones  to  the  keel  bone  will  be  much  less 
than  that  of  a  producer.  In  comparing 
these  distances  in  birds  the  size  of  the 
birds  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  size  of  the  eggs  laid  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  some  strains 
of  birds  average  a  small  egg  and  natur- 
ally they  will  not  average  as  wide  a  pel- 
vis as  strains  that  lay  a  large  egg. 

These  poor  layers  are  birds  which  be- 
gin molting  as  early  as  July.  The  length 
of  time  they  have  been  in  molt  can  read- 
ily be  determined,  whether  culling  in 
July  or  September,  by  the  growth  of  the 
new  flight  feathers  or  primaries.  These 
early  molters  molt  the  natural  way  by 
dropping  a  pair  and,  partly  or  wholly, 
replacing  them  before  the  next  pair  is 
dropped.  The  late  molters  that  molt 
after  September  1  show  a  tendency  to 
drop  more  than  one  pair  at  one  time  as 
though  they  knew  it  was  getting  late 
and  they  had  to  do  their  molting  in  a 
Ihurry  and  get  back  to  laying  again.  The 
later  a  hen  molts  the  surer  is  she  to  dis- 
card the  natural  long  method  of  molt 
and  make  a  quick  job  of  it. 

The  vent  and  pelvis  distance  of  a  poor 
layer  will  tell  what  she  is  doing  at  the 
time  of  culling.  She  usually  has  a  small, 
puckered  vent  and  pelvic  bones  set  close 
together.  Even  though  the  vent  shows 
some  indication  of  laying  she  would  not 
be  very  apt  to  lay  enough  to  pay  for  her 
feed. 

This  poor  class  is  easily  culled  and 
should  be  disposed  of.  They  average 
heavier  than  the  other  classes  in  the 
flock,  having  made  fat  rather  than  eggs, 
and  will  be  in  good  condition  for  the 
market.  The  best  layers,  which  are  birds 
that  have  yellow  color  absent  from  beak 
and  shanks,  will  molt  later.  A  bird  that 
has  laid  before  January  1  and  has  not 
molted  till  September  1  or  October  1 
can  be  classed  as  a  late  molter  or  long- 
period  layer,  with  laying  period  of  nine 
to  ten  months.  Early  production  and 
late  molting,  a  long  laying  period — is 
what  makes  a  high  producer.  This  class 
of  birds  molt  quickly  and  more  birds  of 
this  class  will  come  back  into  laying 
sooner  after  molting  than  of  the  classes 
that  molt  earlier.  This  class  also  proves 
to  be  the  best  second  and  third  year 
layers.     The  very  best  of  them,  such  as 


molt  after  October  1,  should  be  carried 
over  two  and  three  years  as  breeders. 

This  leaves  us  the  middle  class  of 
birds  which  have  characteristics  that 
differ  from  the  other  classes.  They  are 
a  class  of  birds  which  do  not  have  as 
much  yellow  in  their  shanks  as  the  poor 
class  but  it  is  usually  absent  from  the 
beak  altogether. 

They  stop  laying  for  short  periods 
and  they  shed  feathers  and  begin  lay- 
ing while  they  grow  them.  They  are 
what  you  might  <iall  intermittent  layers. 
That  they  are  laying  will  be  known  by 
the  large,  most  vent  which  differs  from 
the  poor  layer  where  the  vent  is  small 
and  puckered  and  has  yellow  color. 
There  are  more  birds  of  this  class  in 
the  heavier  breeds  than  in  the  Leghorns, 
because  most  Leghorns  stop  laying  al- 
together when  they  molt.  This  makes  it 
easier  to  classify  the  Leghorn. 

Birds  of  the  middle  class  should  be 
kept  till  they  stop  laying.  When  they 
have  stopped  laying  the  vent  will  shrink 
and  yellow  color  return.  Yellow  will 
also  appear  in  the  beak.  Broody  hens 
will  generally  come  in  this  class.  Where 
broody  hens  were  removed  from  the 
main  flock  and  kept  by  themselves  after 
once  going  broody  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained  in  culling  them.  Ten 
per  cent  were  poor  layers  and  the  bal- 
ance were  medium  layers.  Not  one  late 
molter  was  found  among  them. 

The  time  to  prepare  for  culling  is  in 
the  fall  with  the  pullet.  All  pullets 
coming  into  layng  before  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary should  be  banded.  Then  when  cul- 
ling in  September  or  October  for  late 
molters  the  bands  should  be  removed 
from  the  birds  that  have  molted.  Then 
you  have  in  the  banded  birds  the  cream 
of  the  flock  to  be  carried  over  two  or 
three  years  as  good  layers  and  breeders. 
Chicks  from  the  breeders  Should  be  toe 
marked  and  cockerels  selected  from 
them  for  breeders. 

Flocks  should  be  culled  in  June  or  Ju- 
ly because  the  poorest  birds  can  be 
readily  classified  at  that  time  and  dis- 
posed of,  thus  saving  a  few  months  feed 
for  every  bird  culled.  Yearling  hens  are 
most  easily  classified.  A  two  or  three 
year  hen  becomes  of  such  size  and  has 
such  a  large  capacity  and  resevoir  of 
fat  that  she  can  lay  well  and  still  retain 
much  of  her  color. 

No  one  characteristic  should  be  used 
to  pass  judgment  upon  a  bird.  All  the 
characteristics  mentioned  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  following  order  will  be 
found  convenient  on  examining  a  bird: 

Yellow  color  in  shanks,  beak  and  vent. 

Capacity — Large,  medium  or  small. 

Pelvis — Width  and  hardness. 

Molt — How  long  has  she  molted? 

Vent — Has    she    stopped    laying?     Is 

she  an  intermittent  layer  (note  beak) 
or  is  she  laying  well? 

Feathers — Sleek   and  glossy  or  worn 
and  threadbare. 

Carl  Aamodt. 
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AUTUMN  LEAVES  AS  FERTILIZER 


Some  inquiries  have  come  to  this  of- 
fice as  to  the  value  of  leaves  as  fertil- 
izer.     Haskings    of    the    Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  has  recently  issued 
a  statement   of  their  value  as  follows: 
"In    composition   autumn    leaves   will 
average    somevt'hat   better   than    1    per- 
cent of  nitrogen,  1  per  cent,  of  potash 
and    %    of   1   per  cent,    of   phosphoric 
acid.     A  conservative  value  of  these  in- 
gredients,   expressed   in   terms    of    one 
ton  of  leaves,  at  present  prices  of  fsr- 
tilizing   constituents,   vi^ould   amount   to 
betvi^een  $13.00  and  $14.00.     Of  course, 
autumn  leaves  are  bulky  and  it  takes  a 
good   many  to   weigh   a   ton,    yet  their 
value   is   so  great  at   the   present   time 
that  it  is  well  worth  the  effort  of  any 
•  one  who  possesses  a  garden  spot  to  en- 
rich the  same  with  this  splendid  humus 
forming  material.      If,  for  any  reason, 
it  seems  advisable   to   burn   the   leaves, 
the  ashes  which  will  be  found  very  rich 
in    potash,    should    be    distributed    over 
the  lawns  and  gardens.     The  ideal  way 
to  utilize  autumn  leaves  as  a  fertilizer 
would  be  to  use  them  as  a  bedding  in 
stables.      However,   they   may   be    com- 
posted  with   garden   loam    in   some    in- 
conspicuous   place    and    from    time    to 
time  wood  ashes  added  to  help  in  their 
disintegration;  or  they  may  be  distrib- 
uted   directly    over   the    land,    followed 
by  wheel-harrowing  and   plowing.   Five 
tons  of  leaves  per  acre    (2  lbs.  per  sq. 
yd.)   would  furnish  an  average  amount 
of  nitrogen  and  potash  for  a  home  gar- 
den.    It  would  be  necessary  to  use  from 
800  to   1000  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre  (3  ounces  per  square  yard)  to  sup- 
ply available   phosphoric   acid   which   is 
not  furnished  in  sufficient  quantity  by 
autumn  leaves.     It  may  also   be  found 
advantageous  to  use  a  small  application 
(150  lbs.  per  acre,  %  ounce  per  sq.  yd.) 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  give  the  plant  a 
quick  start   until  the   decomposition   of 
the    leaves   has   taken   place." 


FARM  BUREAU  ANNUAL 
MEETING 

The   Annual  Business  meeting 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  is  called  for 
the  morning  of  November  14,  the 
second  day  of  the  Farmers'  Show 
at  10.30  o'clock. 

The  order  of  business  will  be : 

1.  Call  to  order  and  reading- 
of  mniutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

2.  Election  of  officers  and  ap- 
pointment of  Committees. 

3.  Reports  of  Agents  and  oth- 
ers on  work  of  the  past  year. 

4.  County  and  Community 
projects  for  the  year  1919. 

This  meeting  is  open  to  all 
farmers  resident  in  the  county, 
and  all  have  the  right  to  vote. 
Committee-men  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau particularly  are  expected  to 
attend  themselves  and  see  that 
their  communities  are  otherwise 
well  represented. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  de- 
termine what  work  shall  be  done 
in  your  community  the  coming 
year  and  to  assist  in  making 
plans  for  it.  Come  early  to  this 
business  meeting  and  stay 
through  the  whole  program  of  the 
day. 

Lunch  of  sandwiches  and  cof- 
fee can  be  purchased  at  the  school 
lunch  counter. 


ANNUAL    HOME   ECONOMICS 
MEETING 


The  second  Home  Economics  Annual 
Meeting  will  be  held  Thursday  morn- 
ing, November  14,  at  10:30.  The  wom- 
en of  the  county  have  cooperated 
splendidly  with  the  Farm  Bureau  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Reports  of  this 
work  are  to  be  given  as  well  as  plans 
for  the  winter's  woo-k.  The  councii 
wants  representatives  from  every 
town  and  city  to  come  and  to  take  ac- 
tive part  in   the   meeting. 


PROGRAM  OF  FARMERS'  SHOW 
Wednesday,   November   13 

Afternoon 

1.00-2  30   Tractor    Demonstrations. 

2  30-3.00   Corn    Husking    and    Fanning- 

Mill  Demonstrations. 
3.30-4.00  Address     and     Demonstration 
in    School    Hall    on    "Grading 
Fruit  for  the  Market." 
Carl   Perham   for  the   Commissioner   of 

Agriculture. 
4  00-4.30  Address    and    Demonstration 
on      "Grading      Potatoes     for 
Market." 
Prof.  S.  C.  Damon,  R.  I.  State  College. 
Evening 

7.45-8.15  Address     on     "Grading     and 
Packing  Products  for  the  Bos- 
ton Market." 
Boston    Commission    Man 
8.15-8.45   Address       on       "Co-operative 

Selling." 
C.    W.    Thompson,   Providence  Farmers' 
Exchange, 
-Address  on  'Co-operative  Buy- 
ing." 
P.   R.   Taylor,   Providence  Farmers'  Ex- 
change. 

Thursday,   November   14 

Afternoon. 

1.00-2  30   Tractor    Demonstrations. 

2.30-3.00  Corn  Husking  and  Fanning 
Mill   Demonstrations. 

1.00-3.00  Poultry  Culling  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Graham,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College. 

3.30-4.00   "The  Farmers'  Answer  to  the 

Food  Problem." 
S.  R.  Parker,  State  County  Agt.,  Leader 

4.00-4.30   "Small   Grains  for  Massachu- 
setts." 
Prof.  J.  A.   Foord,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College. 
Evening. 

7.45-8.45   Address,     "The     Outlook    for 
the   Massachusetts   Farmer." 
Prof.    William   D.    Hurd   of  Amherst. 

Wednesday,  November  13,  3.30  p.  m., 
"How  to  Keep  Well,"  Mrs.  Alzira 
Sandwahl. 

Thursday,  November  14,  1  p.  m.,  Girls' 
Canning  Club   Contest. 
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THE  BEST  FARM  TRACTOR 

Too  many  of  the  farm  tractors  on  the 
market  today  are  subject  to  a  colic 
worse  than  that  of  the  old  four-legged 
tractor.  They  cannot  readily  be  shod  so 
that  they  will  not  slip  or  founder  in 
soft  ground,  and  the  habit  of  balking  is 
chronic  with  them.  Yet  the  farm  trac- 
tor has,  no  doubt,  come  to  stay  on  our 
Bristol  County  fanns,  and  it  is  for  us 
to  find,  as  soon  as  possible,  breeds  that 
are  proof  against  these  ailments. 

The  open  weather  will  doubtless  en- 
able the  tractor  demonstrations  at  the 
Farmers'  Show  (November  13  and  14) 
to  come  off  as  planned  for  October.  The 
Cleveland,  the  cheapest  of  the  caterpil- 
lars; the  International,  the  Fordson  and 
the  Moline,  a  two-wheeled  type,  have 
all  agreed  to  demonstrate  at  that  time. 
In  addition  to  these  mentioned,  it  is 
quite  possible  there  may  be  exhibited 
the  "Form-a-tractor"  that  connects 
with    an     ordinary    Ford    touring    car 

chassis. 

Probably  there  is  no  one  best  tractor. 

The  machine  that  is  best  for  one  man's 
conditions  may  not  be  best  for  his  neigh- 
bors. The  demonstrations  on  the  school 
farm  are  intended  to  give  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  advantages  and 
.disadvantages  of  likely  makes  before 
buying. 

The  lack  of  a  standardized,  fool-proof 
tractor  means  that  there  is  every  op- 
portunity to  throw  away  good  money  on 
a  tractor  that  will  not  pay  its  keep  on 
your  farm. 

Come  to  the  Farmers'  Show  to  study 
their  good  and  bad  points  by  watching 
them  at  work — it  may  save  you  the  price 
of  many  a  day's  pay  when  you  do  (or 
don't)    buy. 


John  H.  Burt  Driving  a  "Fordson"  at  Charlton,  Mass. 


WHAT  SOME  OF  OUR  GRADUATES 
ARE   DOING 


"In  The  Service" 

Sixteen  or  more  young  men  who  have 
attended  this  institution  sometime  dur- 
ing its  brief  history  are  in  active  service 
in  some  part  of  Uncle  Sam's  fighting 
forces.  One  of  these  was  among  the 
first  to  fall,  fatally  wounded,  in  the  first 
line  of  battle  on  the  Western  front.  An- 
other is,  so  far  as  known,  a  prisoner  in 
Germany  since  last  July. 

A  dozen  or  fourteen  more  have  regis- 
tered and  are  likely  to  be  called  in  the 
present  draft,  for  many  of  them  will 
not  file  claims  for  deferred  classifica- 
tion. We  like  this  fine  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, this  readiness  to  risk  life's  all  in 
the  time  of  the  nation's  need,  and  are 
proud  of  the  boys  in  blue  and  olive 
drab. 

Quite  as  important  and  honorable 
as  this  service,  however,  is  that  other 
service  in  the  ranks  of  agriculture  in 
the  time  of  the  world-need  of  food,  and 
it  is  no  less  a  source  of  gratification  and 
pride  that  all  the  young  men  connected 
with  this  institution  are  working 
throughout  the  year  during  their  spare 
hours  from  class  session,  and  more  par- 
ticularly full  time  during  the  long  sum- 
mer term,  in  maintaining  the  world's 
food  supply.  In  a  very  real  sense,  this 
institution  is  100  per  cent,  in  the  na- 
tion's service. 

John  Burt,  seen  on  the  Fordson  trac- 
tor in  the"  cut  shown  above,  was  gradu- 
ated from  B.  C.  A.  S.  in  the  first  class 
'last  November.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer he  has  been  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
farm  machinery  units  for  the  State,  at 
first  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  later  in 
Worcester  County,  for  which  service  he 
was  paid  $4.00  a  day. 

One  other  pupil  was  similarly  em- 
ployed during  the  past  summer,  but  not 
by  the  State. 

There  is  sure  to  be  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  well  trained  young  men  to 
go  into  this  line  of  work,  and  this,  too, 
is  "in  the  service"  of  Uncle  Sam. 


THE  PREMIUM  LIST 

For  the  full,  detailed  premium  list 
of  the  Farmers'  Show  refer  to  your 
September  copy  of  the  "Farmers'  Bul- 
letin." Briefly,  the  Clasess  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Seed    Corn 

1.  Bushel  box  exhibits. 

2.  Ten-ear   exhibits. 
Premiums^A  silver  cup  and  $10.00, 

$5.00  and  $3.00  in  cash.  Single  ear  ex- 
hibits— 1st,  2nd  and  3rd  ribbons. 
Grange    Seed    Corn    Contest 

For  the  best  80-ear  exhibit  of  seed 
corn  shown  by  a  Grange  of  Bristol 
County. 

Premium — A  handsome  silk  Ameri- 
can  flag. 

Milling    Corn 

For  the  best  bushel  exhibits  by  farm- 
ers growing  at  least  two  acres  in  1918. 

Premiums— $40.00,  $30.00,  $20.00 
and  $10.00  in  cash. 

Small   Grain 

For  the  best  bushel  exhibits  by  farm- 
ers growing  at  least  an  acre  in  1918. 

Premiums— $10.00,  $7.00,  $3.00  in 
cash. 

Beans 

For  the  best  bushel  exhibits  of  Yel- 
low Eye,  White  Pea  or  Dwarf  Horti- 
cultural by  farmers  growing  at  least  an 
acre  in   1918. 

Premiums — $10.00,  $7.00  and  $3.00 
in   cash. 

Apples 

1.  For  -standard  bushel  box, 
packed. 

2.  For  the  best  plate  of  Ave. 
Premiums — A  silver  cup  and  $10.00, 

$5.00  and  $3.00  in  cash  and  ribbons. 
Potatoes 

1.  For  the  best  bushel  of  market 
potatoes   (6  oz.  to   12  oz.) 

2.  For  the  best  plate  of  6  market 
potatoes. 

Premiums — A  silver  cup  and  $10.00, 
$5.00  and  $3.00  in  cash. 

Note — All  exhibits  must  be  at  the 
hall  by  Tuesday  evening,  November  12. 
at  9  o'clock. 
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THE    ONE    THING    NEEDFUL 


PUT  YOUR  TOWN 
TOP" 


'OVER  THE 


QUALITY  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN 
SIZE 


D.  C.  Potter  of  Fairhaven  is  a  phil- 
osopher (as  well  as  a  landscape  engi- 
neer) even  if  he  doesn't  know  it.  In 
common  with  many  others  Mr.  Potter 
fears  Bolshivikism  after  the  close  of 
the  World  War  in  Europe — not  for 
America,  because  the  sound  "horse- 
sense"  of  the  American  farmer  who 
knows  the  value  of  property  and  the 
rights  of  the  property-owner  will  save 
our  nation   from   such  a  calamity. 

If  Mr.  Potter  is  right — and  he  often 
is — is  it  not  a  rare  compliment  to  the 
men  who  have  saved  the  world  from 
starvation  and  have  contributed  so 
heavily  to  save  it  from  autocracy,  that 
their  judgment  alone  is  sufficiently 
sane  and  sound  to  save  it  from  self-de- 
struction ■? 

In  the  light  of  the  great  service  the 
farmer  renders,  of  the  large  and  hon- 
orable place  farming  occupies  in  the 
world's  industries,  of  the  utter  depen- 
dence of  the  whole  fabric  of  civiliza- 
tion upon  the  farmers'  products,  shall 
we  not  always  think  and  speak  proud- 
ly of  our  business? 

Before  all  else  shall  we  not  train  our 
boys    to    become    keen,    capable    farm- 


One  thing  only  is  needful.  Before 
the  days  of  the  Farm  Bureau  the  farm- 
er had  no  organization  for  mak- 
ing himself  heard.  Even  today,  while 
(the  peoples  of  the  world  are  fed  from 
his  hand,  the  farmer  has  little  or  no 
say  as  to  what  shall  be  paid  for  his 
products. 

It  is  too  commonly  true  to  invite  de- 
nial, that  he  is  the  only  manufacturer 
who  buys  his  equipment  and  raw  ma- 
terials at  retail  and  sells  his  product  at 
wholesale. 

The  time  is  ripe  and  long  overripe 
for  farmers  to  pull  together  in  effec- 
tive organization — for  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau as  his  "Board  of  Trade,"  for  the 
Farm  Loan  Association  as  his  "bank," 
for  the  Co-operative  Exchange  as  the 
medium  for  his  purchases  and  the 
Clearing  House  for  his  products.  This 
is  the  high  note  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
and  the  program  of  the  Farmers'  Show 
— "Organization." 

Effective  organization,  as  nothing 
else  can,  will  give  the  New  England 
Farmer  new  standing  in  the  life  of  his 
own  community  and  of  the  nation.  It 
is  the  one  thing  needful,  is  it  not?  And 
the  farmers  themselves  alone  can  sup- 
ply it.  Come  to  the  Farmers'  Show  to 
get  acquainted  with  what  has  already 
been  done  and  with  the  opportunities 
that  are  ours  for  the  asking. 


The  Superintendent  is  going  to 
arrange  the  corn  exhibition  in  the 
Hall  by  towns  so  that  all  exhibit- 
ors from  your  town  will  be  togeth- 
er. The  quotas  of  exhibitors  as- 
signed by  the  Farm  Bureau  Coun- 
cil seem  reasonable.  Let  every 
Farm  Bureau  local  committee  see 
to  it  that  its  town  goes  well  over 
the  top.  Better  yet,  let  every  corn 
grower  see  to  it  that  a  selected 
bushel  of  his  corn  gets  to  the 
Farmers'  Show,  and  that  each  of 
his  neighbors  exhibits,  and  each 
town  will  go  far  and  away  over 
the  top  of  its  quota. 

Mr.  F.  0.  Wing  of  Westport 
was  the  first  to  bring  in  his  corn 
for  the  Show — two  boxes  of  hand- 
some ears  and  a  fine  10-ear  ex- 
hibit on  hand  November  2.  Get 
yours  in  early. 

Berkley's  quota  is  already  as- 
sured (Nov.  2). 

Other  towns  of  the  County  are 
■reporting  good  prospects  as  this 
goes  to  print. 


FOOD  PRESERVATION  SURVEY 


The  housekeepers  of  the  country  are 
having  the  opportunity  now  to  show 
the  extent  of  their  patriotic  service 
during  the  summer  in  storing  up  sup- 
plies for  the  winter.  The  Home  Canteen 
Service  sheets,  in  other  words  the  re- 
ports for  home)  canning,  have  been  in 
circulation  in  the  towns  for  several 
weeks.  Owing  to  the  epidemic  it  has 
been  impossible  to  carry  out  this  plan 
as  thoroughly  as  was  originally  planned. 
Anyone  who  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  her  town  do  its  best  to 
have  Bristol  County  make  the  excellent 
showing  which  it  should  in  the  state, 
may  do  so  by  either  writing  or  tele- 
phoning her  report  to  het  town  or  the 
Farm  Bureau  office. 


CLASS  WORK  RESUMED 


The  regular  class  work  at  B.  C.  A. 
S.  is  now  in  full  swing,  and,  notwith- 
standing war  conditions,  attendance 
has  increased  over  last  year. 

By  reason  of  the  eipidemic  of  in- 
fluenza and  the  unusual  shortage  of 
farm  help,  some  former  pupils  have 
but  just  returned  to  the  ranks  and 
some  new  pupils  are  only  now  entering. 
The  policy  of  the  school  for  the  present 
is  to  enter  pupils  at  any  time,  but 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  enter- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  class  year. 
Pupils  planning  to  attend  this  year 
should  enter  now.  The  school  is  free. 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the  pota- 
to exhibits  have  fixed  the  desirable  size 
for  market  potatoes  as  between  6  ozs. 
and  10  ozs. — not  very  large  potatoes. 

Housewives  prefer  these  medium  sized 
tubers  to  the  very  large  or  very  small 
ones,  and  in  the  long  run,  market  men 
learn  to  demand  what  the  housekeeper 
wants.  A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Alden  Wal- 
ker, one  of  the  best  potato  growers  in 
the  county,  who  sells  much  of  his  crop 
directly  to  the  home  so  makes  it  his 
business  to  please  the  ladies,  weighed 
out  a  six,  an  eight,  a  ten  and  a  twelve 
ounce  potato,  and  submitted  them  to 
several  well  informed  experts  of  the  kit- 
chen, inquiring  of  each  which  was  the. 
most  desirable  size.  All  selected  the 
eight  ounce  potato. 

In  selecting  potatoes  for  show  pur-  . 
poses  or  for  market,  we  are  too  prone 
to  pick  the  large  ones.  Clean,  8  or  10 
ounce  potatoes,  all  of  one  size,  smooth 
and  well  shaped,  with  shallow  eyes,  will 
score  highest  with  the  judge,  the  market 
man  and  the  housewife — quality  is  more 
important  than   great  size. 

In  selecting  apples  for  market  or  for 
show,  size  is  somewhat  more  of  a  factor 
but  by  no  means  so  important  as  the 
clean  quality  of  the  fruit,  or  the  color, 
or  that  the  specimens  shown  be  all  of 
the  same  size. 

The  size  of  apple  commonly  regarded 
as  most  desirable  varies  somewhat  with 
the  variety,  but  roughly  is  one  that 
measures  about  three  inches  across  from 
cheek  to  cheek.  The  Snow,  for  example, 
would  be  rather  less  than  that;  the  King, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  larger. 

A  score  card  that  suggests  the  relative 
importance  of  different  factors,  is  given 
below: 

Perfect  Score 
Form  (should  be  typical  of  the  vari- 
ety), 15 
Size,  15 
Color  (high  coloring  desired),  20 
Uniformity  (specimens  should  be  all 
of  same  size,  shape,  color  and 
variety) ,  20 
Freedom  from  blemishes,  30 


Total, 


100 


When  apples  of  different  varieties  are 
judged  one  against  the  other,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  becomes  an  important 
factor,  counting  2o  or  25  points  out  of 
the  hundred.  This  is,  of  course,  also  true 
of  their  sale  in  the  open  market.  No  one 
would  pay  as  much  for  a  barrel  of  Ben 
Davis  apples  as  for  a  barrel  of  Mcintosh 
or  Baldwins  of  like  grade  if  he  knew 
what  he  was  buying. 
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"LITTLE    SHORT    OF    A    MIRACLE" 


THE    ADVISOR    TO    THE    DISTRICT 
EXEMPTION  BOARD 


ONE  CHANGE   IN  THE  PROGRAM 


That  is  what  the  London  Daily  News 
says  of  the  results  of  America's  efforts 
to   feed  the  world : 

"Only  those  in  the  inner  councils 
know  how  the  spector  of  starvation 
haunted  us  last  winter,  how  our  fate 
and  the  fate  of  our  Allies  hung  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
feed  us." 

"There  was-  one  dark  period  when  it 
seemed  that  it  could  not  be  done.  But 
something  little  short  of  a  miracle  was 
performed.  The  United  States  poured 
into  the  countries  of  the  Allies  ten  mil- 
lion tons  of  food  and  saved  them  in 
the  economic  field  as  her  soldiers  have 
helped  to  save  them  in  the  battle-field. 
In  all  the  achievements  of  the  war  thsre 
has  been  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  this." 

In  referring  to  the  foregoing  a  few 
days  ago  in  conversation  with  a  hard- 
headed  Bristol  County  farmer,  he  put 
the  question,  "And  do  you  know  what 
made  it  possible  for  Hoover  to  put  the 
job  over?"  I  asked  him  what  he  had  in 
mind.  "Well,"  he  said,  "Hoover  could 
never  have  put  it  over  without  just  such 
assistance  as  our  little  Farm  Bureau 
organization  has  been  giving  right  here 
in,  Bristol   County." 

Are  not  the  "London  News"  and  our 
farmer-neighbor  both  right? 


Certainly  a  right  choice  was  made  in 
Brooks  Farrar  for  advisor  to  the  Dis- 
trict Exemption  Board  on  draftees  from 
the  ranks  of  farming;  but  Mr.  Farrar 
has  a  large  territory  to  serve,  and  he 
was  first  to  recognize  the  impossibility 
of  giving  satisfactory  service  except 
through  the  Farm  Bureau  organization. 
If  those  of  the  Farm  Bureau  who  know 
of  men  registered  in  the  last  draft 
whose  services  are  likely  to  be  more 
valuable  to  the  nation  in  producing 
food  than  in  a  military  capacity  will 
get  the  facts  in  regard  to  that  person's 
agricultural  ability  and  position,  also 
his  name,  address,  and  "Local  Board" 
number  to  Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide  at  this 
ofiice,  or  directly  to  Mr.  Brooks  Farrar, 
South  Easton,  Mass.,  it  will  assist  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Dis- 
trict Exemption  Board  those  who  should 
be  placed  in  deferred  classification  by 
reason  of  their  agricultural  employ- 
ment. 

The  time  is  short.  What  is  done  must 
be  done  quickly. 


The  postponing  of  the  Farmers'  Show 
from  October  to  November  13  and' 14 
make  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Hamilton 
Holt  to  speak  in  connection  with  that 
event,  but  he  will  give  the  address  of  the 
evening  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  Graduation  Exercises  the 
evening  of  November  26.  Professor 
William  D.  Hurd,  who  has,  since  the 
war  began,  participated  largely  in  the 
work  and  plans  for  food  production  at 
Washington,  will  give  the  address  of  the 
pvening  of  November  14  as  shown  by 
the  revised  program.  Thus  we  gain 
Professor  Hurd  and  do  not  really  lose 
Mr.  Holt. 


SPECIAL    DELIVERY    TELEGRAM 
V/ASHINGTON    NOVEMBER    2,    1918 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
other  grains  is  now  much  moderated, 
there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  main- 
taining the  rules  against  the  using  of 
wheat  for  feeding  purposes  as  it  would 
only  go  into  use  in  obscure  localities 
where  economic  conditions  are  distort- 
ed and  for  feeding  chickens.  It  is  our 
uniform  desire  wherever  the  economic 
situation  warrants  relaxation  in  rules 
to  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Rules 
Two  A  Five  and  Twenty-five  B  Six 
limiting  sale  of  wheat  for  feed  both 
repealed  effective  November  fourth. 
(Signed) 

Herbert  Hoover 


COME  TO 

The  Farmers*  Conference  and 
Show,  November  13  and  14 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  Annual 
Meeting  at  10.30  A.  M. 


First  send  in  an  exhibit  of  your 
apples,  potatoes,  beans,  small 


rains  or  corn. 
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APPLES 

Did  you  see  that  box  of  Mcintosh 
Reds  that  Benjamin  Chase  of  Swansea 
took  the  sweepstakes  on  at  the  Farm- 
ers' Show?  They  were  apples,  all  right! 
No  box  of  Spitzenburgs  from  Hood 
,  River  Valley,  or  of  Delicious  from  Ida- 
ho has  a  margin  of  beauty  or  quality 
over  that  box  of  Mcintosh,  yet  Mr. 
Chase  had  many  boxes  like  them  and 
declares  it  is  no  more  trouble  or  ex- 
pense to  raise  that  quality  apple  than 
it  is  to  raise  good  Baldwins  or  Green- 
ings. 

Just  what  price  Mr.  Chase  is  getting 
for  these  apples,  I  cannot  say.  I  offered 
him  5  cents  apiece  straight  for  what  he 
had  left  after  packing  the  box  and 
he  turned  the  offer  down.  One  can 
get  his  own  price  for  extra  fancy  fruit 
as  he  can  for  extra  quality  goods  of 
any  other  sort. 

Contrast  with  these  apples  the  grade 
of  Baldwins  served  with  our  lunch  at 
(the  Farmers'  Show.  I  do  not  know 
whose  apples  those  Baldwins  were — nor 
do  I  want  to  know.  They  also  were 
Bristol  County  apples.  They  also  oc- 
cupied the  land.  The  trees  on  which 
they  grew  had  to  be  pruned  and  sprayed 
or  they  would  have  had  even  less  qual- 
ity than  they  did.  They  cost  as  much 
to  pick  and  about  as  much  to  grade  and 
pack  as  did  the  box  of  fancy  Mcintosh 
— and  they  were  bought,  I  am  told,  for 


$4.00  a  barrel,  at  that  considerably 
more  than  thsy  were  worth!  Then,  be- 
sides the  hard  cash,  there's  some  differ- 
ence in  the  fun  of  producing  the  goods. 

Now  this  difference  in  apples  is  not 
,in  the  variety — did  you  see  the  plate 
of  Stamens  shown  by  H.  B.  Turner  of 
Assonet  Neck?  It  was  "nip-at-tuck" 
whether  they  or  the  plate  of  Mcintosh 
grown  by  W.  P.  Howard  should  be 
given  first  place,  and  well  grown  Bald- 
wins or  Greenings  may  match  them. 

Nor  has  Benjamin  Chase  any  secret 
or  monopoly  in  growing  fine  quality 
fruit.  Mr.  Chase's  orchards  are  just 
coming  into  bearing.  Other  growers  of 
fine  quality,  fancy  fruit  are  Nathan 
Rounsevell,  Harris  E.  Chace  and  others 
of  the  Freetown  section,  the  Howards 
and  H.  W.  Heath  of  Easton,  and  L.  P. 
Hoxie  of  North  Raynahm,  all  of  whom 
have  young  orchards  just  beginning  to 
show  returns.  Two  or  three  years 
hence  we  are  promised  a  showing  of 
fancy  home-grown  apples  at  the  Farm- 
ers' Show  that  will  put  Bristol  Co'unty 
on  the  map  as  a  section  for  growing 
fancy  desert  apples. 

The  market  is  practically  unlimited 
for  such  goods,  also  the  market  is  at 
our  doors.  Any  high  ground  with  fair 
soil  conditions  and  right  care  will  turn 
the  trick — barring,  of  course,  midsum- 
mer hail  storms. 


THE  FARM  BUREAU  ANNUAL 
MEETING 

At  the  request  of  State  Leader  Park- 
er the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau  was  held  in  No- 
vember this  year,  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  call  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
Farmers'  Show.  This  was  not  found  so 
satisfactory  on  the  whole  as  a  separate 
meeting  would  have  been. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 

Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth, 
Chairman. 

Joseph  Howland,  Berkley,  Vice-Chair- 
man. 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Segreganset,  Sec- 
retary. 

Three  members  of  Council: 

Arthur  W.  Weaver,  Swansea. 

Alden   G.   Walker,   Norton. 

Russell  L.  Hutchinson,  Raynham. 


BETTER  THAN  THE  CHICOPEE" 


Mr.  C.  E.  Gifford  of  Acushnet  saw  tha 
"Chicopee"  corn  husker  demonstrated 
at  the  Farmers'  Show  and  thought  some- 
what of  buying  one.  Then  he  thought  of 
a  better  way.  He  put  the  children  to 
work. 

Mr.  Gifford  knows  children — that 
they  make  excellent  helpers  if  rightly 
handled.  Have  I  not  myself  seen  his 
12-yeir-old  daughter  milking  those  great 
Holstein  beauties  as  easily  as  if  she  were 
born  to  that  particular  method  of  milk- 
ing?    And  she  was — almost. 

Mr.  Gifford  saw  the  principal  of  the 
nearby  grammar  school  and  offered  the 
boys  and  girls  10  cents  a  basket  for 
husking  com,  with  a  prize  of  a  dollar 
for  the  youngster  who  husked  the  most. 

They  came,  sixteen  of  them,  and  by 
quitting  time  the  number  had  increased 
to  twenty-two.  The  next  day  there  were 
more. 

These  children  quickly  cleaned  up  325 
baskets  off  his  three-acre  piece.  Then 
two  lads  tied  for  first  place,  had  a  race 
for  it  and  tied  again — "Charlie"  had  to 
come  across  with  an  extra  dollar,  but  it 
was  worth  it ! 

The  "Chicopee"  can't  compare  with 
it  Mr.  Gifford  says,  and  of  course  he's 
right.  Incidentally,  the  boys  and  girls  al- 
so got  more  out  of  it  than  the  money 
they  earned. 
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THE   FARMERS'   SHOW 

Even  though  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
pete with  the  Spanish  Influenza,  with 
the  strenuous  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the  plen- 
tiful harvest,  and  finally  with  two  days' 
celebration  of  the  final  closing  of  the 
World  War,  the  Bristol  County  Farm- 
ers' Conference  and  Show  of  products 
held  at  the  Agricultural  School  No- 
vember 13  and  14  was  well  worth  the 
effort   put  into  it. 

'The  program  and  attendance,  the 
first  day  particularly,  showed  the  ef- 
fect of"  the  "Victory  Days"  just  pre- 
ceeding,  but  the  second  day's  program 
went  off  according  to  schedule. 

The    Annual    Meeting    of    the    Farm 
Bureau 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  was  held  Thursday  morning  of 
the  14th  with  reports  from  the  Coun- 
ty Agent,  Home  Economics  Agent,  and 
Junior  Agricultural  Agent,  and  other 
brief  reports  as  follows:  Mr.  Poole  re- 
ported the  purchase  of  over  130  tons 
of  nitrate  at  a  price  such  that  the  only 
"kickers"  in  his  part  of  the  county  were 
those  who  didn't  order  or  didn't  order 
enough.  A  report  was  made  on  the  in- 
creased Food  Production  Campaign  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Howland  of  Berkley,  who 
said  that  the  most  he  could  do  in  the 
time  allowed  him  was  to  make  a  bare 
statement  of  facts — that  a  helpful  sur- 
vey of  the  farming  in  Bristol  County 
was  made  as  a  basis  of  the  campaign, 
that  a  contract  with  millers  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Bureau  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  a  heavy  production  -of 
corn.  A  price  of  $2.50  a  bushel  was 
offered  on  all  contracts  signed  before 
June  1  but  farmers  had  not  much  in- 
terest in  the  contract.  The  response  on 
production   of  corn,  however,  was  very 


satisfactory,  the  acreage  being  more 
than  doubled  within  the  county,  and  an 
excellent  crop  obtained.  Small  grain 
production  had  also  been  increased  ma- 
terially. 

Mr.  Raymond  Upton  reported  on  the 
Home  Garden  Work  at  North  Attle- 
boro,  that  local  supervisors  of  Home 
Garden  Work  should  be  appointed  early 
— by  March  or  April — that  materials 
were  purchased  and  ground  prepared 
co-operatively — that  average  yield  on 
one-eighth  acre  was  $37.00  and  cost 
about  $20.00  exclusive  of  labor — that 
200  gardens  were  brought  through  sat- 
isfactorily. 

In  the  absence  of  other  secretaries 
of  the  Farm  Loan  Association  Mr.  War- 
ren L.  Ide  reported  as  Secretary  for 
the  Swansea  Association,  that  four  as- 
jsociations  are  doing  business  in  the 
county;  that  of  160  farmers  in  the  as- 
sociation two-thirds  had  received  their 
loans — that  loans  are  now  coming 
through  promptly  after  titles  are  looked 
up;  but  in  many  cases  there  is  consid- 
erable delay  in  clearing  titles. 

Other  brief  reports  were  made  on 
the" Boys'  Camp  at  Seekonk  for  furnish- 
ing farm  labor  and  by  Mr.  Merrick  on 
the    Community    Markets. 

State  Leader  Parker 

State  Leader  Parker  spoke  at  the 
afternoon  session  on  "The  Farmer's 
Part  in  the  Food   Production." 

Mr.  Parker  stated  that  the  heavier 
production  was  made  possible  chiefly  by 
improved  methods,  by  the  more  effective 
use  of  machinery,  by  the  use  of  labor 
to  better  advantage  and  by  the  use  of 
the  farmer's  own  time  to  better  advant- 
age. Much  time  ordinarily  spent  in  un- 
productive effort,  such  as  in  farm  im- 
provements, was  this  year  necessarily 
spent  in  crop  production. 

The  coming  year  will  need  yet  greater 
production — Belgium,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia and  the  countries  the  Germans  have 
overrun,  face  the  winter  without  food, 
and  this  shortage  can  by  no  means 
wholly  be  removed  by  next  year's  har- 
vests. 

It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  keep 
a  proper  balance  in  our  farming  as  be- 
tween crop  production  and  livestock  in 
order  not  sooner  or  later  to  sustain  a 
loss.  Competition  from  abroad  will 
doubtless  be  first  felt  in  the  grains,  and 
competition  in  livestock  will  be  the  lat- 
est to  be  felt,  surely  not  for  several 
years  to   come. 

Mr.  Parker  was  of  the  opinion  that 
conditions  for  labor  may  be  somewhat 
better  the   coming  year. 

Small    Grains    for    Massachusetts 

Professor  Jones  -of  Massachusetts 
Agricultura:i  College  spoke  on  small 
grain  production  in  Massachusetts  that 
,these  could  never  be  grown  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  state  because  economical 
production  is  dependent  upon  large 
(Continued  on  4th  Page) 


NO  "GOVERNMENT"  NITRATE   FOR 
1919 


Some  farmers  of  the  County  have  in- 
(quired  if  nitrate  of  soda  would  be  sold 
for  fertilizer  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
this  year.  Probably  not.  The  fact  is 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  real  shortage  of 
quickly  available  nitrogen  to  be  used  as 
fertilizer,  unless  the  conditions  are 
changed  by  the  signing  of  peace  terms. 


ONE  MAN'S  OPINION 


"This  world,  after  the  war,  will  be 
short  of  everything  it  needs.  Its  food 
reserves  will  be  used  up.  It  will  face  a 
shortage  of  meat  animals,  wool,  cotton, 
all  the  textiles,  lumber,  seeds,  fertilizers, 
horses,  motive  power  machinery,  steel 
rails  and  thousands  of  things  that  the 
United   States   produces. 

"There  will  be  such  shortage  in  every 
European  country.  They  will  look  to 
us  to  supply  the  material,  and  to  our 
men  to  do  the  work  of  production.  Eu- 
rope can  only  overcome  her  4,000,000 
man-power  loss  by  calling  upon  Ameri- 
can workmen,  in  American  fields,  mines 
and    factories,    for    assistance. 

"I  honestly  believe  that  this  country 
is  on  the  doorstep  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous  era   in   our  history. 

"Good  prices  and  a  wide  market 
await  the  American  farmers'  crop  next 
year  and  for  several  years  to  come. 
Farm  machinery  and  other  equipment 
ought  to  be  lower  in  price  and  greater 
in  supply. 

"Farmers,  selling  large  crops  at  good 
prices,  will  purchase  more  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  city  workers.  City  workers,  who 
will  find  all  they  can  do  in  supplying 
American  and  foreign  needs,  will  furn- 
ish an  increasing  market  for  American 
farm  products.  Thus  city  prosperity 
makes  the  farmer  prosperous,  and  he  in 
turn  increases  the  wave  of  prosperity  in 
the   city." 

Herbert  Quick, 
Federal  Farm  Loan   Board. 


>>:<]iiiiiitiiiii[]Hiiitiiiiii[]iiiiiniiiiiE]iiininiuic]inniMiiii[]iiiiiiiiiiii[>; 
I  PIGS 

I  About  a  dozen  of  those  vigorous 

^  Little  Red  Pigs   can  yet  be  had  at 

i  this  School  at  $10.00  each,  if  you 

I  come    early. 

I  The    School   also   will   sell   a   fine 

I  pair   of   young   Ayrshire   Steers   at 

i  a  reasonable  price. 

I  Ask    for   Millard. 
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SIGNIFICANT    PARAGRAPHS    FROM 
A  RECENT  ADDRESS  BY  HOOVER 


THE    SQUASH    STUATION 
SACHUSETTS 


We  make  the  world's  balance  sheet  in 
the  different  great  groups  of  commodi- 
ties approximately  as  follows  until  next 
harvest : 

Wheat  and  Rye — Sufficient  supplies 
with  economy  in  consumption. 

High  Protein  Feeds  (for  dairy  ani- 
mals)— A  shortage  of  about  3,000,000 
tons. 

Other  Feeds — Sufficient  supplies  with 
economy  in  consumption. 

Beans,  Peas  and  Rice — Sufficient  sup- 
plies with  economy  in  consumption. 

Pork  Products,  Dairy  Products,  Vege- 
table Oils — A  shortage  of  about  three 
billion  pounds. 

Beef — Sufficient  supplies  to  load  all 
refrigerating    ships'    capacity. 

Sugar — Sufficient  supplies  for  our 
normal  consumption  if  other  nations 
retain  their  present  short  rations;  a 
shortage  if  they  increase  their  rations. 

Coffee — A  surplus. 

"There  is  one  policy  which  cannot 
change,  and  that  is  the  vital  necessity 
to  simple  living,  to  economy  in  all 
consumptiojn  for  commodities  more 
or  less  substitute  for  each  other.  We 
must  realize  that  the  spectre  of  famine 
abroad  now  haunts  the  abundance  of 
our  table  at  home. 

"There  are  conditions  of  famine  in 
Europe  that  will  be  beyond  our  power 
to  remedy.  There  are  40,000,000  peo- 
ple in  North  Russia  to  whom  I  fear  but 
little  access  with  food  can  be  obtained 
this  winter.  Their  transportation  is 
demoralized  in  complete  anarchy,  and 
shortly  many  of  their  ports  will  be  froz- 
en even  if  internal  transport  could  be 
realized.  I  expect  the  most  dreadful  re- 
sults of  starvation  beyond  all  human 
power  to   allay. 

"At  this  moment  Germany  has  not 
alone  sucked  the  food  and  animals 
from  all  those  masses  of  people  she  has 
dominated  and  left  them  starving,  but 
she  has  left  behind  her  a  total  wreck- 
age of  social  institutions  and  this  mass 
of  people  is  now  confronted  with  en- 
gulfment  in  absolute  anarchy.  If  we 
value  our  own  safety  and  the  social 
organization  of  the  world,  if  we  value 
the  preservation  of  civilization  itself, 
we  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  see  the  growth 
of  this  cancer  in  the  world's  vitals. 

"Famine  is  the  mother  of  anarchy. 
From  the  inability  of  governments  to 
secure  food  for  their  people  grows  rev- 
olution and  chaos.  From  an  ability  to 
supply  their  people  grows  stability  of 
government  and  the  defeat  of  anarchy. 
Did  we  put  it  on  no  higher  plane  than 
our  interests  in  the  protection  of  our 
institutions,  we  must  bestir  ourselves 
in  solution  of  this  problem.  There  are 
millions  of  people  now  liberated  from 
the    German    yoke    for   whose    interests 


By   William   L.    Machmer 

The  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  always  responded  nobly  to  appeals 
for  assistance  in  relieving  serious  sit- 
uations and  conditions,  after  the  facts 
had  been  clearly  brought  to  their  at- 
tention, and  plans  for  relief  outlined. 

A  recent  survey  by  Marketing  Agents 
and  members  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
squash  situation,  at  this  time,  is  really 
serious  because  the  markets  are  glut- 
ted, due  to  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
tons  of  squash,  for  want  of  storage 
facilities  must  be  moved  immediately 
to  prevent  almost  total  loss  through 
freezing.  Again  additional  hundreds 
of  tons  must  be  moved  because  strange 
as  it  may  seem  a  large  quantity  of  the 
best  quality  squash  ever  produced  in 
the  state  is  not  keeping  well  and  if  it 
is  to  be  saved,  it  must  go  into  con- 
sumption  immediately. 

Three  farmers  in  Eastern  Massachu- 
;setts  have  600  tons  of  squash,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  smaller 
iproducers  who  have  quantities  varying 
from   a   ton   to   ten   tons. 

When  asked,  the  reason  for  this  tre- 
mendous supply  of  squash,  the  growers 
replied  that  it  was  their  answer  to  the 
appeal  for  more  food.  They  needed  to 
'raise  the  crops  which  would  produce 
the  largest  amount  of  food  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  labor.  They  in- 
creased acreage.  The  favorable  season 
gave  yield  and  quality — large  pieces 
averaging  over  12  tons  to  the  acre  of 
the  finest  quality  squash. 

The  farmers'  price,  which  in  1916 
was  $69  a  ton,  in  1917  $45  a  ton,  is  to- 
day from  $20  to  $25  a  ton.  In  other 
words,  the  farmer  is  receiving  from  one 
cent  to  one  and  one-half  cents  a  pound 
and  many  retailers  are  selling  as  low 
as  two  to  three  cents  a  pound. 

Surely  this  is  cheap  food  and  should 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive  bargains 
for  the  housewife  during  the  Holiday 
Weeks.  To  buy  squash  is  not  only  good 
economy,  it  is  also  sound  patriotism  in 
that  every  added  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer,  helps  to  relieve  the  ten- 
sion on  the  producer,  who  is  thereby 
heartened  and  encouraged,  for  he  real- 
izes that  even  though  he  barely  gets  the 
cost  of  production,  at  least,  the  product 


we  have  fought  and  bled  for  the  last 
eighteen  months.  It  is  not  up  to  us  to 
neglect  any  measure  which  enables 
them  to  return  to  health,  to  self-sup- 
port and  to  their  national  life.  This  is 
the  broad  outlook  of  some  kind  of 
Food  Administration  during  the  next 
twelve  months." 


is  a  real  contribution  to  the  usable  food 
supply  of  the  Nation. 

Use  squash  liberally — regularly — 
buying  a  whole  squash  at  a  time  to  re- 
duce waste  and  extra  cost  of  handling. 
This  is  one  way  to  help  the  general  con- 
servation movement  and  thus  carry 
through  to  the  end  the  splendid  pro- 
gram started  last  year. 

Squash    Baked    in    the    Shell 

Wash  squash.  Cut  into  halves,  or  in- 
to quarters,  if  it  is  very  large.  Remove 
seeds.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  When 
it  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a  fork  re- 
move from  the  oven,  scoop  the  squash 
from  the  shell,  mash,  season  with  but- 
ter, salt  and  pepper.     Serve  hot. 

Steamed    Squash 

Wash  squash.  Cut  into  pieces  of  con- 
venient size  to  handle.  Remove  seeds 
and  the  outer  green  shell.  Steam  until 
tender.  Mash,  season  with  butter,  pep- 
per and   salt.      Serve   hot. 

Baked   Squash  with   Bacon 

Cut  squash  in  strips,  remove  skin, 
(sprinkle  with  salt,  and  put  in  baking 
dish.  Cut  slices  of  bacon  in  narrow 
strips,  arrange  these  on  the  squash. 
Cover  dish  and  bake  until  squash  is 
tender,  then  uncover  until  bacon  is 
crisp  and  brown. 

Squash  Pie 

Use  the  dry,  mealy  squashes;  stew  or 
bake  the  squash  till  tender.  Sift  it,  and 
allow  one  cup  and  one-half  for  an  or- 
dinary sized  pie.  Mix  with  the  SQuash 
one  cup  of  boiling  milk,  one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  and  one 
egg  beaten  slightly.  Line  a  granite 
pie  plate  with  paste,  allowing  enough 
for  a  fluted  rim,  fill  with  the  squash 
mixture,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  until 
the  crust  is  brown  and  the  squash  puffs 
up   in   the   center. 

Home  Science  Cook  Book. 


HOME    ECONOMCS   ANNUAL   MEET- 
ING 


At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Home    Economics    Organization    of    the 
Bristol    County   Farm    Bureau,   the   fol- 
lowing officers  were  re-elected: 
Chairman — Mrs.     L.     A.     Frothingham, 

North  Easton. 
Secretary- — Mrs.  Joseph  Howland,  Berk- 
ley. 
Mrs.  Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth. 
Mrs.  Augusta  Barney,  Swansea. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  L.  DelN,onaew  v  vbgkqj  cmf 
Mrs.  C.  H.  L  Delano,  New  Bedford 
Mrs.    Ralph   Barker,    Taunton. 
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acreage   of  cheap  land. 

Their  place  with  us  is  in  the  rotation 
on  poor  hay  lands  where  they  will  give 
an  additional  crop  with  little  labor  and 
just  as  much  hay  be  obtained  by  the 
increased    yield    per   acre. 

Director  Kurd's  Address 
The  evening  of  November  14  Profes- 
sor Hurd  spoke  of  the  "Outlook  for 
New  England  Farming,"  that  the  New 
England  farmer  would  not  again  have 
to  contend  with  cheap  western  prices  as 
in  the  past,  but  except  in  beef  and  wheat 
the  New  England  farmer  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  West.  Only  8  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  Massachusetts  are 
producers  of  food.  The  other  92  per- 
cent consume  some  $600,000,000.00 
worth  of  food  annually  of  which  only 
sixty  or  seventy  million  is  produced 
within  the  state.  Only  23  Massachu- 
setts farms  in  every  hundred  have  hogs 
to  take  care  of  waste  products,  and  only 
three  in  a  hundred  have  sheep.  Many 
more  could  be  raised  to  the  advantage  of 
the  producers. 

Farmers  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  their  home 
markets.  We  now  get  beans  from 
Egypt,  eggs  from  China,  and  cream  is 
shipped  from  Maine  to  Washington, 
while  butter  and  cheese  are  shipped 
from  Wisconsin  to  supply  our  New  Eng- 
land markets. 

Mr.  Briggs'  Address 
A  most  interesting  address  was  giv- 
en by  Mr.  Alton  Briggs,  Secretary  of 
the  Boston  Produce  Exchange,  on 
"Grading  and  Packing  Products  for 
Market." 

Mr.  Briggs  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  food  production  is  the  one  basic  in- 
dustry upon  which  all  depend,  even  tak- 
ing precedence  of  shelter  and  clothing; 
r.nd  to  the  splendid  response  of  farmers 
with  increased  production  in  this  time 
cf  need. 

With  the  urban  population  increasing 
three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  population 
in  the  producing  areas,  the  outlook  for 
farming  as  a  business  is  good.  In  New 
England  the  supply  of  eggs  is  seldom 
sufficient  to  last  us  six  weeks;  of  pork 
one  week;  of  sheep  but  a  fraction  of  a 
day;  and  of  butter  we  have  practically 
no  supply  ahead.  The  3,000,000  of 
ropulation  here  must  be  fed.  But  pro- 
ducers don't  get  so  much  returns  for 
their  goods  as  they  should,  because  they 
do  not  realize  the  extent  of  damage  in 
transportation  so  do  not  grade  and  pack 
as  carefully  as  they  should;  they  do  not 
understand  that  high  quality,  carefully 
graded  goods  will  always  bring  a  top 
rrice;  they  do  not  appreciate  the  im- 
fortance  of  attractive  package  and  pack. 
Mr.  Briggs  told  of  himself  buying  a 
barrel  of  good  quality  Spy  apples  worth 
at  least  $5.00  for  $1.25  merely  because 
ungraded  and  in  a  shabby  barrel. 


Two  other  things  are  important,  (1) 
to  establish  business  relationship  with 
a  good  middleman.  There  are  few  com- 
mission men  today,  either  they  buy 
goods  outright  at  an  agreed  price  or 
buyer  ships  to  dealer  for  latter  to  sell 
and  trusts  him  to  make  fair  returns 
when  sold.  Co-operative  selling  organ- 
izations for  standardizing  the  products 
of  the  community  and  making  possible 
their  sale  in  larger  quantities  will  also 
do  much  to  enable  the  producer  to  real- 
ize a  satisfactory  price. 

(2)  Pack  attractively,  grade  carefully 
— honest  all  through — give  more  than 
really  called  for,  it  pays.  A  single 
'shipment  packed  to  "put  something 
over"  the  purchaser  will  ruin  your  mar- 
ket. Organize  to  sell  to  best  advantage, 
/these  are  the  sum  of  good  business  meth- 
od. 

Other  Interesting  Features 

Some  other  interesting  features  of 
the  show  were  the  addresses  by  the 
managers  of  the  Providence  Farmers' 
Exchange,  an  organization  doing  some 
$200,000  of  business  this,  its  first  year. 

The  tractor  and  corn  husking  demon- 
fstrations  were  interesting  and  well  at- 
tended, and  the  corn,  potato  and  apple 
exhibition  was  spoken  of  by  some  who 
were  present  as  the  best  exhibition  held 
in  the  state  this  year. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  EVENTS 


(As   Seen  by  the  Pupils) 

Hamilton  Holt,  Editor  of  the  "Inde- 
pendent," was  the  chief  speaker  at  the 
B.  C.  A.  S.  graduation  the  eveiinff  of 
November  26.  Mr.  Holt  has  been  abroad 
and  has  visited  the  Belgian,  French  and 
American  fronts.  He  gave  the  audi- 
ence a  very  good  idea  of  what  the 
"boys"  have  had  to  go  through,  dwelling 
mainly  on  the  lighter  side  of  the  war, 
though  several  times  he  touched  upon 
some  of  its  sadder  aspects.  While  he 
was  in  France  he  witnessed  an  air  battle 
and  also  went  through  several  air  raids. 
He  was  very  interesting. 

Excellent  music  was  rendered  by  Mrs. 
Fox,   Miss   Watson   and   Miss   Totten. 

Eight  pupils  were  awarded  diplomas 
and  certificates,  as  follows:  Charles  E. 
Ashley,  Edward  W.  Francis,  Alfred  H. 
Swanson,  Arthur  F.  Praters,  Irving  A. 
Slocomb,  Clifford  T.  Whittaker,  Ter- 
rence  F.  Coyle,  Harold  D.  Fitzstephens. 

Thirty-five  of  the  pupils  of  the  school 
received  honorable  discharges  from  the 
"United  States  Boys'  Farm  Service  Re- 
serve" in  recognition  of  their  work  in 
food  production  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. 

E.  M. 


The  tractor  exhibition  held  at  the 
Bristol  County  Farmers'  Show,  Novem- 
ber 13  and  14,  made  a  very  good  show- 
ing. The  exhibition  included  five  trac- 
tors, as  follows:  Titan  10-20,  Interna- 
tional 10-20,  Fordson  10-20,  Cleveland 
Caterpillar  12-24  and  the  Moline  two- 
Wheel  12-20.  Four  tractors  pulled  two 
Oliver-Chilled  fourteen-inch  bottom 
plows,  turning  over  a  very  nice  furrow. 
The  Moline  had  its  own  plows  and  would 
have  done  as  good  a  job  as  the  Oliver  if 
run  right. 

R.  S. 

Basket  Ball 

Once  again  the  season  for  basket  ball 
is  on.  The  B.  C.  A.  S.  quintet  have  been 
rounding  into  shape  and  are  in  search  of 
'opposing  teams.  We  are  open  to  all 
comers  in  high  school  or  working  boys' 
ages.  Half  fares  will  be  paid  or  a  re- 
turn game  given.  All  communications 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Alvin  F.  Soul, 
Segreganset,    Mass. 

Not  so  much  interest  as  could  be  de- 
sired is  being  shown  by  the  residents  of 
this  community  jn  the  basket  ball  games 
at  the  school.  As  the  price  of  admis- 
sion is  only  ten  cents,  it  would  be 
spending  a  very  profitable  and  enjoy- 
able evening  to  see  the  boys  play.  All 
games  will  be  advertised  in  the  local 
papers.  Come  and  give  us  the  sup- 
port we  need. 

C.  E.  C. 
The  Senior  class  has  been  laying  out 
a  water  line  from  the  school  silo  to  the 
piggery.  The  line'  has  been  staked  out 
but  the  digging  has  not  yet  been 
'started. 

The  Junior  class  voted  to  erect  the 
greenhouse  at  the  school  with  pupil  la- 
bor. The  greenhouse  is  to  be  situated 
at  the  rear  of  the  school  building. 
R.  W.  G. 
A  beautiful  grade  Holstein  heifer 
calf  was  purchased  for  the  school  herd 
by  Mr.  D.  A.  Millard,  successor  to  Mr. 
S.  D  Hollis,  as  instructor  in  Dairying 
at  the  B.  C.  A.  School,  recently  from 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Gilford  of  Acushnet. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Aamodt,  the  Poultry  In- 
structor of  the  school,  gave  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  helpful  lectures 
ever  presented  to  the  school,  as  the 
program  of  the  School  Forum  at  one  of 
their    recent    meetings. 

A.  F.  S. 

While  reading  in  class  recently,  the 
expression  that  "Bailey  states  that," 
etc.,  was  read.  When  the  pupil  finished 
reading  he  wanted  to  know  what  part 
of  the  country  the  "Bailey  States"  were 
situated    in. — Junior. 

Another  "very  bright"  Junior  fin- 
ished a  problem  before  the  rest  of  the 
class  and  called  out  his  answer.  An- 
other pupil  inquired  how  he  figured 
that  out.  "Very  easily,"  was  the  re- 
ply,   "with   pencil   and   paper." 

A.   R. 
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ROOSEVELT  ON  MASSACHUSETTS  FARMING 


"As  has  been  well  said  this 
evening,  it  is  unhealthy  and  tem- 
porary prosperity  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  cities  of  any  commun- 
ity. Such  prosperity  cannot  be 
permanent.  The  man  who  actu- 
ally tills  the  soil  is  the  man  who 
is  the  foundation  of  our  whole  so- 
cial structure,  and  if  the  life  of 
the  community  is  such  as 
to  eliminate  him,  all  the 
rest  of  the  community  will 
in  the  end  pay  for  his 
elimination. 

"I  earnestly  hope  to  see 
every  New  England  com- 
munity and  every  other 
community  in  this  country 
understand  that  it  can't 
afford  to  lose  the  farmer, 
that  if  it  does  its  own  per- 
manence and  the  ability 
of  its  people  to  earn  their 
livelihood  depends  on  a 
capice  of  fortune  and  no- 
body can  tell  when  that 
caprice  may  occur. 

"I  have  felt  a  real 
alarm  as  I  have  come  up 
the  coast  region  of  New 
England,  passing  by  great 
manufacturing  town  after 
manufacturing  town,  and  real- 
ized the  disaster  that  would  be- 
fall them  if  some  shift  took  away 
the  demand  for  those  manufact- 
ures and  they  had  no  land  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  I  trust  I  need  not 
say  to  any  business  man  who  has 
associated  with  the  farmer  for 
the  last  five  years  and  I  know 
that  I  need  not  say  to  any  farm- 
er, that  the  profession  of  the 
farmer  and  of  the  hired  man  on 
the  farm  is  a  skilled  profession 
and  that  you  can't  learn  it  in  a 
minute. 

"I  never  farmed  here,  but  used 
to  run  a  ranch  in  the  short-grass 
country  in  the  old  days  out  west, 
and  I  was  struck  by  the  number 
of  distant  acquaintances  who  be- 


lieved that  because  some  boy 
wasn't  fit  for  anything  earthly 
else  I  might  find  him  of  help  on 
the  ranch.  And  in  the  same  way 
I  have  known  enthusiastic  per- 
sons in  the  city  who  had  been  told 
they  ought  to  go  back  to  the  farm 
and  got  stirred  up  into  the  pleas- 
ing belief  that  all  that  was  neces- 


CO-OPERATIVE    EXTENSION    WORK 

IN    AGRICULTURE    AND    HQME 

ECONOMICS— STATE    OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 


sary  to  make  a  good  farmer  was 
to  have  failed  as  a  bookkeeper. 
It  was  an  error. 

"If  the  farmers  of  today  don't 
adopt  the  resources  of  modern 
science  and  modern  business, 
they  can't  hold  their  own  in  the 
world  of  today.  If  the  farmer 
leaves  it  to  the  business  man  to 
organize,  if  he  leaves  it  with  the 
wage  worker  of  the  great  cities 
to  organize,  then  he  will  go  down. 
Unorganized  man  under  modern 
conditions  cannot  stand  by  him- 
self, hold  his  own  against  his  fel- 
lows who  organize.  And  I  think 
myself  that  the  duty  of  organiza- 
tion is  even  more  important  than 
the  duty  of  taking  advantage  of 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Amherst,  Mass.,  January,  1919 
The  State  offered  a  first  and  second 
prize  to  the  club  member  doing  the  best 
all  round  work  in  bread-making  and 
sewing  in  Bristol  County.  The  first 
prize  is  a  trip  to  Amherst  next  summer 
to  camp  out  a  week  with  many  other 
prize  winners.  The  second  prize  is  a 
book  which  all  of  you  would  be  proud 
to   own. 

After  looking  over  the  stories,  report 
sheets,    and    exhibit    marks    of   all    club 
members,   I   have   decided  that  the   fol- 
lovsang  have   won  the   prizes  offered: 
Bread-Making — First  prize,   Mary   Gou- 
lait,   Fairhaven.      Second   prize,    Har- 
riet   Lydrick,    Taunton. 
Sewing — First      prize,      Mary      Demnie, 
Fairhaven.      Second    prize,     Marjorie 
Haskins,  Fairhaven. 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  as  pleased  as 
I  am  that  these  young  people  have  won 
this  honor.     It  only  goes  to  show  that 
stick-to-it-ive-ness   and   work   well   done 
gets   its   final   reward. 

The  1919  Home  Economics  Club  Con- 
test   opens    on    January    15th    and    ex- 
tends through  April   15th,     I  would  be 
glad  to  welcome  you  to  this  year's  club. 
Cordially  yours, 

Helen   M.   Norris, 
Assistant   State   Club   Leader 


HOME    ECONOMICS   NOTES 

The  Westport  Sewing  Class,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Stevens 
Reed,  is  meeting  for  its  second  series  of 
instruction  classes  January  29,  30  and 
31. 

Mrs.  Reed  is  also  to  have  a  class  for 
the  ladies  of  Dighton  on  Wednesdays 
in  February  The  first  of  the  series  is  an 
open  meeting  to  which  the  public  is  in- 
vited. The  regular  class  is  limited  in 
number,  but  visitors  will  be  welcome  at 
any  time  The  meetings  will  probably 
be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segregan- 
set, Mass. 

Those  attending  the  sectional  com- 
mittee meetings  in  Taunton,  Fall  River, 
New  Bedford  and  Attleboro,  were  given 
a  very  clear  and  practical  plan  for  in- 
troducing a  warm  dish  into  the  rural 
school  lunch  by  Miss  Louisa  I.  Pryor  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  work  this  plan  out  in  many  of 
the  county  rural  schools  during  the 
coming  winter. 
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FARM   ACCOUNT   BOOKS 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  recently  published  a  Farmers' 
Account  Book,  a  few  copies  of  which 
are  available  at  the  office  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School.  These  books 
are  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  record 
of  the  year's  business.  Any  farmer 
who  is  willing  to  spend  five  minutes  a 
day  in  keeping  one  of  thse  books  would 
be  well  repaid  for  the  time  spent  A 
small  fee  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
printing  is  asked  for  these   books. 

W.  L.  I. 


HOME    GARDENING    COURSE 


A  series  of  lectures  and  discussions 
on  Home  Gardening  has  been  arranged 
at  the  New  Bedford  High  School  at  the 
request  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  These  lectures  will  be  held  at 
4.15  o'clock  on  the  dates  scheduled  be- 
low. They  are  open  to  the  public. 
1919 
Jan.   14.      Soil   Preparation   and   Fertile 

ity.  Mr.   G.   H.   Gilbert. 
Jan.   21.      The    Garden    Layout;    Seeds, 

Quantities,    Varieties,    Etc.    Mr.   E. 

R.  Wyeth. 
Jan.   28.     Vegetables;     Their    Propaga- 
tion, Culture  and  Care.  Mr.  W.  L. 

Ide. 
Feb.    11.     Fruits  for  the  Home  Garden. 

Mr.   W.  L.  Ide. 
Feb.   18.     Garden  Pests;  Insects.  Mr.  Q. 

S.   Lowry. 
Feb.'  25.     Garden   Pests;    Diseases.    Mr. 

William  L.   Doran. 
Mar.    11.      Harvesting,       Storing       and 

Marketing.   Mr.   E.   R.   Wyeth. 
Mar.   11      Bristol    County    Agricultural 

School — Stereopticon     Lecture     by 

Mr.  G.  H.   Gilbert. 
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LOCAL  FARMERS  TO  GET  NITRATE         | 

Government  to  sell  Nitrate  for  Fertilizer  | 

I  through  County  Agent.  | 


Washington,  D.  C. — Notice  has 
been  given  to  Warren  L.  Ide,  Agri- 
cultural Agent  for  Bristol  County, 
that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  sell  at  cost  a  supply  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  farmers  in  Bris- 
tol County. 

The  nitrate  will  be  sold  under  the 
authority  of  the  Food  Control  Act 
and  subsequent  legislation  relating 
thereto.  The  price  will  be  $81.00  a 
ton,  free  on  board  cars  at  loading 
lo'nt  or  port.  Farmers  are  to  pay  in 
addition  freight  to  their  shipping 
points. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN   NITRATE 

Applications  for  a  part  of  the  ni- 
trate bought  by  the  government  will 
be  received  only  from  actual  farmers 
or  owners  or  holders  of  farms  for  use 
on  their  land,  and  may  be  made 
through  County  Agent  Warren  L.  Ide 
or  through  any  member  of  a  local 
committee  consisting  of  William  N. 
Howard  of  North  Easton,  Elmer  M. 
Poole,   North   Dartmouth,    D.   Robert 


Peck,  Seekonk,  Albert  R.  Tetlow  of 
the  Bristol  County  Trust  Company, 
Taunton. 

No  money  will  be  required  with 
the  application  but  upon  notice  from 
the  authorized  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  farmers 
who  have  signed  applications  must 
deposit  with  a  local  bank,  association, 
or  individual,  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  act  as  the 
farmers'  agent  for  that  purpose, 
money  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  fer- 
tilizer except  the  freight  charge.  In 
practically  every  case  the  money  will 
be  paid  to  a  County  Nitrate  Distrib- 
utor designated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture-  Nitrate  will  be  ship- 
ped to  distributors  on  sight  draft 
with  bill  of  lading  attached.  Distrib- 
utors will  pay  drafts,  take  up  the 
bills  of  lading,  collect  money  from 
farmers  and  distribute  nitrate  to 
farmers.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  secure  a  large  quantity  of  ni- 
trate and  it  is  believed  that  all  rea- 
sonable   requirements    can    be    met. 
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SALE  OF  SURPLUS  ANIMALS 


1.  In  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
demobilization  of  the  Army,  the  Re- 
mount Service  offers  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  thousands  of  horses  and  mules 
at  the  Remount  Depots  located  at  the 
.camps  and  cantonments  throughout 
the   United   States. 

2.  Knowing  that  this  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  you,  there  is  enclosed  a  sched- 
ule showing  the  points  where  sales  will 
be  conducted,  dates  of  sales  and  num- 
bers of  animals  offered. 

3.  You  are  requested  to  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  purchase  of  good,  sound, 
serviceable  animals. 

4.  The  animals  offered  for  sale  are 
being  disposed  of  merely  because  the 
number  on  hand  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
number  required  for  the  needs  of  the 
Army  during  times  of  peace. 

5.  More  detailed  information,  con- 
cerning these  sales  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  "Commanding  Officer, 
Auxiliary  Remount  Depot"  at  the  can>ps 
which  are  accessible  to  those  in  your  lo- 
cality. 

6.  The  designation  "Cavalry"  rep- 
resents the  lighter  type  of  horse,  weigh- 
ing up  to  1150  pounds;  "Artillery"  rep- 
resents a  draft  horse  above  1150 
pounds;  "Draft"  represents  draft  mules 
including   both   lead   and   wheel   mules; 


"Pack"   represents   the   blocky   type    of 
mule  used  in  the  Army  pack  trains. 

By  authority  of  the  Director  of  Pur- 
chase   and    Storage: 

Hayden   W.   Wagner, 

Major,  Q.  M.  Corp& 
The  sales  at  Camp  Devens,  Mass.,  are 
as  follows : 

January   7th. — Cavalry,    250;    Artillery, 
110;    Draft,    250;   Pack,   40;   total, 
650. 
January    14. — Cavalry,    250;    Artillery, 
110;    Draft,    250;   Pack,   40;   total, 
650. 
January   21st — Cavalry,   250;   Artillery, 
110;    Draft,    250;   Pack,   40;   total, 
650. 
January  28th. — Cavalry,  250;  Artillery, 
110;   Draft,    250;    Pack,    40;   total, 
650. 
Grand   total   at   Camp   Devens,    2600. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

modern  scientific  methods,  im- 
portant though  it  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  methods. 

"If  a  farmer  alw^ays  sells  at 
wholesale  prices  and  purchases 
at  retail  prices  he  won't  make  a 
sucecss  of  his  farm,  and  you  don't 
have  to  be  a  very  acute  business 
man  to  know  that,  and  he  is 
bound  to  have  to  do  just  exactly 
that  unless  he  will  organize." 
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ABSTRACT    OF    COUNTY    AGENT'S 
REPORT 


For    Year    Ending    November    15,    1918 

The  Farm  Bureau  work  of  the  past 
year  has  been  largely  a  War  program. 
Early  in  the  year  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ducing more  food  stuffs  in  1918  in  Bris- 
tol County  was  very  apparent,  both  to 
the  Farm  Bureau  workers  in  the  County 
and  to  the  County  Food  Administration. 
Representatives  from  both  organiza- 
tions got  together  and  formulated  plans 
~to  insure  materially  increased  produc- 
tion. 

The  first  task  which  seemed  advisable 
to  attempt  was  a  survey  of  the  County 
to  determine  just  what  the  agricultural 
conditions  in  the  county  were,  and  then 
■  to  make  plans  to  improve  those  condi- 
tions, if  possible.  In  this  survey  among 
other  data  called  for  was  a  census  as  to 
the  labor  requirements,  acreage  of  land 
devoted  to  various  crops,  number  and 
kind  of  live  stock  kept,  the  needs  for 
long  and  short  term  credit,  farm  ma- 
chinery, seeds  and  fertilizers  required, 
etc. 

This  survey  was  taken  in  nearly  all 
the  towns  by  farm  bureau  town  com- 
mittees. The  survey  was  on  the  whole 
very  complete  and  a  credit  to  those  who 
did  the  work. 

In  co-operation  with  the  M.  A.  C.,  six 
poultry  culling  demonstrations  were  held 
in  the  county,  with  a  total  attendance 
of  125  The  local  committees  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  assisted  the  County  Agent 
in  arranging  for  these  demonstrations, 
at  which  the  best  methods  of  systematic 
culling  of  the  slacker  hens  were  care- 
fully  demonstrated. 

Seven  pruning  and  spraying  demon- 
strations were  held  in  the  county,  spec- 
ialists from  the  M.  A.  C.  assisted  in 
three  of  these.  The  total  attendance  at 
these  demonstrations  was  about  70. 

A  few  test  plots  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  county  including  testing  the 
value  of  liming,  top  dressing  grass 
lands,  variety  tests  of  soy  beans  and 
alfalfa  crops.  Although  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  get  accurate  figures  on  these 
crops,  the  following  has  in  most  cases 
been    observed : 

1.  That  not  enough  lime  has  been 
used  in  the  county,  especially  where 
legumes  are  grown. 

2.  Those  in  the  countv  who  have 
tried  out  different  varieties  of  soy  beans 
find  that  in  almost  every  instance  the 
medium  green  soy  bean  will  give  the 
best  results  when  grown  in  with  corn. 
It  has  also  been  observed  in  most  cases 
that  the  soy  bean  will  make  a  better 
growth  when  planted  with  field  com 
than  with  the  larger  variety  of  ensil- 
age corn.  If  grown  together  with  this 
sort  of  ensilage  corn  it  usually  does  bet- 
ter where  the  corn  is  not  planted  too 
thickly. 


3.  Although  alfalfa  is  not  yet  a 
popular  farm  crop  in  the  county,  most  of 
the  farmers  who  have  experimented  with 
it  feel  that  it  is  well  worth  while  if  the 
crop  can  be  carried  through  for  two 
years. 

Some  assistance  has  been  given  sev- 
eral farmers  in  the  county  in  keeping 
farm  accounts.  Mr.  Southwick  from  the 
M.  A.  C.  has  given  valuable  assistance 
in  carrying  on  this  work. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past 
year  the  County  Agent  has  been  called 
on  for  special  problems  in  relation  to 
insect  and  plant  diseases  in  orchards, 
gardens  and  field  crops,  and  valuable 
assistance  has  been  rendered  by  special- 
ists from  the  M.  A.  C. 

From  this  survey  it  seemed  that  the 
needs  of  the  farmer  which  were  most 
imperative  were  labor,  money  and  more 
labor-saving  machinery. 

Some  effort  was  made  to  meet  these 
needs  by  state  owned  machinery  and  by 
giving  information  about  machinery  for 
hire  within  the  county — by  bringing 
farmers  who  needed  short-term  loans 
into  touch  with  bankers  who  would  loan 
and,  with  less  success,  by  searching  out 
and   listing  available   farm   help. 

In  organizing  the  food  production 
campaign  for  the  county,  it  seemed  to 
the  County  Food  Administration  and 
the  County  Farm  Bureau  that  food  pro- 
duction could  best  be  increased  by  en- 
couraging an  increased  production  of 
corn  and  small  grains. 

As  corn  was  well  adapted  to  our  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  as  well  as  to 
our  system  of  farming,  it  was  felt  that 
it  was  especially  important  that  the 
production   of   corn   be   increased. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  interest 
millers  in  the  county  in  placing  con- 
tracts with  farmers  for  a  portion  of  their 
1918  corn  crop,  the  purchase  price  to 
be  high  enough  to  make  corn  a  profit- 
able crop  to  grow.  A  number  of  mill- 
ers signified  their  willingness  to  make 
contracts  at  a  price  of  $2.50  a  bushel, 
and  a  small  number  of  farmers  in  the 
county  made  contracts  at  this  figure. 

The  Farm  Bureau  assisted  in  locating 
supplies  of  good  seed  corn  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  county,  and  a  large  number 
of  samples  of  seed  corn  were  tested  for 
germination,  a  part  of  this  testing  being 
done  at  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  and  a  part  at 
the   M.   A.    C. 

From  the  survey  taken  it  was  found 
that  about  1800  acres  of  crib  corn  hf.d 
been  grown  in  the  county  in  1917.  Tl 
was  thought  that  by  a  systematic  cam- 
paign in  each  town  in  the  county  this 
.■'.creage  could  be  doubled.  A  quota  was 
fixed  for  each  town  in  the  county  based 
on  tlie  acreage  of  corn  grovm  in  1917, 
so  ihat  the  quota  for  the  county  was 
4300  i-.cres.  A  special  meeting  was  held 
in  nearly  every  town  in  the  cotinty.  a* 
each  cf  which  were  present  representa- 


tives from  the  Farm  Bureau  or  the  B. 
C.  A.  S.,  and  at  each  of  these  meetings 
the  need  of  increasing  corn  pi-oduction 
was  brought  to  the  attenti  >r!  of  those 
present,  and  also  the  importance  of  test- 
ing seed   com. 

Town  Committeemen  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  arranged  these  meetings  and 
were  also  responsible  for  getting  the 
quotas  subscribed  in  their  towns.  The 
result  of  this  campaign  was  that  ap- 
proximately 4500  acres  of  corn  were 
subscribed  in  the  county. 

Eight  carloads  of  government  nitrate,, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  all  that  came  into. 
New  England,  was  purchased  by  and 
delivered  to  farmers  in  the  county.  The 
sale  and  distribution  of  this  nitrate  was 
handled  by  the  County  Agent  and  a, 
committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Elmer 
Poole,  of  North  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam N.  Howard,  North  Easton,  Mr.  D.. 
Robert  Peck,  Seekonk,  and  Mr.  Albert 
R.  Tetlow  of  the  Bristol  County  Trust 
Company. 

This  committee  deserves  special  cred- 
it for  their  generous  and  efficient  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  farmers  of  the 
county  in  facilitating  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  nitrate  Considerable 
credit  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Samuel  Slo- 
comb  of  Attleboro,  who  acted  as  Coun- 
ty Distributor,  and  took  entire  charge 
of  unloading  shipments. 

The  County  Agent  has  assisted  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  figuring  out  balanced 
rations,  and  other  feeding  and  dairy 
management  problems.  He  has  also  been 
called  upon  to  aid  in  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  live  stock. 

A  number  of  requests  have  come  to 
the  County  Agent  during  the  past  year 
for  inspection  of  home,  factory  and  com- 
munity gardens,  although  this  work  has, 
been  largely  taken  care  of  by  local  gar- 
den supervisors  and  the  County  Club 
Leader. 

Assistance  has  been  given  In  several 
instances  in  judging  gardens  which  were 
enrolled  in  competitive  contests  for 
prizes. 

Assistance  has  also  been  rendered  by- 
judging  exhibits  at  eight  fairs  held  in 
the  county.  At  three  of  these  fairs  the 
B.  C.  A.  S.  put  in  a  small  educational 
exhibit. 

During  the  year  the  County  Agent,  in 
the  way  of  routine  work,  has  made  390' 
farm  visits,  had  650  office  calls,  sent  out 
over  2000  letters  besides  a  number  of 
circular  letters,  talked  at  24  public 
meetings,  assisted  at  84  meetings  in  re- 
lation to  farm  bureau  or  project  work, 
had  49  conferences  with  county  and 
state  leaders,  made  nine  trips  to  different 
sections  in  the  county  with  boys  from 
the  B.  C.  A.  S.,  studying  the  best  meth- 
ods of  farm  management  carried  on  in 
the  county,  assisted  in  arranging  two 
county-wide  meetings,  one  in  the  in- 
terests of  more  and  better  poultry,  the 
other  in  the  intersts  of  increasing  food 
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production.  Assisted  a  number  of  farm- 
ers in  testing  and  securing  seed  corn, 
acted  as  secretary-treasurer  of  a  local 
Farm  Loan  Association,  assisted  in  in- 
vestigating some  25  or  30  agricultural 
exemption  claims  of  farmers  or  farm 
laborers,  assisted  in  compiling  data  for 
questionnaires  sent  out  by  state  and 
federal    authorities. 

The  County  Agent  wishes  at  this  time 
to  express  his  thanks  for  the  whole- 
hearted co-operation  rendered  to  him 
by  the  town  committees  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  carrying  out  the  war  pro- 
gram of  the  past  year  Without  the  as- 
sistance which  has  been  received  from 
them,  much  of  the  work  which  has  been 
carried  out  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WARREN.  L  IDE, 
County  Agricultural  Agent. 


ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  RE- 

PORT     OF     BRISTOL     COUNTY 

HOME   DEMONSTRATION 

AGENT 


Home  Economics  work  for  the  year 
was  outlined  under  three  projects: 

1.  Organization    of    Home    Econom- 

ics Work. 

2.  The  Right  Use  of  Food. 

3.  Clothing. 

Of  the  seventeen  towns  and  two 
cities,  excluding  Fall  River  and  New 
Bedford,  where  the  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  city  leader,  fifteen  have 
well  organized  committees  which  are 
working  with  the  county  organization 
and  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 
Seven  towns  are  doing  very  active  work. 

Four  one-day  conferences  were  held 
in  May  for  the  town  committees  in  each 
of  the  four  localities.  Fall  River,  New 
Bedford,  Taunton  and  Mansfield.  The 
county  was  divided  in  this  way  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  have  a  full  repre- 
sentation from  each  section.  At  these 
conferences  the  food  situation  was 
brought  up  to  date  by  speakers  from 
the  Food  Administration  and  work  for 
the  coming  season  was  outlined. 

Individual  conferences  with  the  chair- 
men and  members  of  the  committees 
were  held  in  most  of  the  organized 
towns.  We  are  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  these  com- 
mittees for  their  willingness  to  help  in 
this  work  in  addition  to  the  many  other 
(important  demands  upon  their  time  and 
attention. 

Two  groups  of  women  havie  been  sys- 
tematically using  the  study  outline  pre- 
pared by  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural  Extension   Service.       Many  home 


economics  club  sections  find  that  this 
outline  fits  their  needs  for  study  very 
satisfactorily. 

The  second  project  dealing  w;th  the 
use  of  food  had  been  most  largely  work- 
ed upon,  since  all  organizations  are  in 
co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  housekeepers  are  keen- 
ly alive  to  the  situation  as  to  food  sup- 
ply- 
Demonstrations  have  been  given  upon 
the  following:  Wheatless  Breads,  Sugar- 
less deserts.  Conservation  meals.  Meat 
substitutes.    Potatoes,   Canning. 

Canning  demonstrations  were  so  nu- 
/merous  a  year  ago  tljat  a  different 
'  scheme  was  found  helpful  this  year. 
Each  town  was  asked  to  send  represent- 
atives to  the  Agricultural  School,  who 
were  willing  to  train  to  be  canning  lead- 
ers for  their  own  towns.  About  twenty 
women  were  trained  by  Miss  Laura  Gif- 
ford  to  do  this  work. 

A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  each 
grange  asking  their  co-operation  in  hav- 
ing a  higher  standard  set  in  their  can- 
ning exhibit  at  their  annual  fair.  The 
products  exhibited  were  of  a  uniform 
grade  and   even  pack. 

Four  canning  exhibits  were  judged  by 
the  Home  Demonstration  Agent.  Two 
small  educational  exhibits  were  display- 
ed at  grange  fairs.  A  larger  tent  ex- 
hibit was  shown  at  the  Westport  Agri- 
cultural Society  Fair.  The  influenza 
epidemic  interfered  with  the  scheduled 
fall  plans  for  exhibits  and  judging. 

Four  towns  asked  to  have  a  series  of 
food  meetings  in  the  spring.  Two  chose 
preservation,  one  wheatless  recipes  and 
one  a  miscellaneous  series.  These  meet- 
ings were  well  attended  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  informal  and  free  discussions. 

Bristol  County,  through  the  generos- 
ity of  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham,  has 
the  distinction  of  having  had  the  first 
Food  Demonstration  Truck  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  truck  was  in  active  service 
for  three  and  one-half  weeks.  Two  dem- 
onstrations were  given  daily.  Since 
these  demonstrations  were  given  out-of- 
doors  many  were  reached  who  would 
not  have  been  otherwise.  Three  types 
of  demonstrations  were  offered,  Wheat- 
less, Meatless  and  Canning.  Food  was 
prepared,  cooked  and  sampled.  Live  in- 
terest was  shown  by  the  discussions  and 
questions  asked.  That  results  were  far- 
reaching  has  been  shown  by  the  after 
interest  and  the  request  for  similar  meet- 
ings. If  the  same  project  is  attempted 
another  year  more  extensive  advertis- 
ing should  bring  out  larger  audiences. 
Everyone  present  was  keenly  interest- 
ed, but  greater  numbers  should  have 
gathered.  An  Italian  group  of  wom- 
en  was  reached   in  Mansfield   and   Por- 


tuguese  groups   in   Dartmouth   and   Re- 
hoboth. 

Two  one-day  food  conservation 
schools  were  held  in  two  sections  of 
Acushnet,  one  of  which  was  well  attend- 
ed. 

One  hot  school-lunch  has  been  estab- 
lished and  run  very  successfully.  By 
this  means  and  with  comparatively  lit- 
tle effort  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to- 
ward keeping  up  the  vitality  of  children 
who  have  to  bring  theiir  lunches  from 
home.  After  the  system  is  established,  it 
takes  comparatively  little  work  to  carry 
on  the  project. 

Several  towns  h^ve  done  child  wel- 
fare work  to  the  extent  of  having  their 
babies  weighed.  In  many  cases  the 
children  needing  care  have  been  cared 
for.  In  addition  to  the  weighing  the 
Swansea  committee  prepared  a  very 
interesting  exhibit  and  program,  and 
secured  a  speaker  for  the  af.ernocn. 

The  county  was  given  the  opportun- 
ity to  have  several  instructive  lessons 
in  clothing  construction  Only  one  town, 
Westport  took  advantage  of  this.  These 
ladies  felt  well  repaid  for  having  the 
only  class  in  the  county.  Mrs.  Reed's 
work  consists  in  teaching  the  women 
how  to  draft  a  pattern  which  fits  them 
and  is  adapted  to  them.  This  serves  for 
the  foundation  of  any  garment.  They 
have  the  opportunity  to  construct  a  gar- 
ment from  the  pattern  to  prove  its 
worth. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
winter  months  there  was  no  junior  club 
leader  in  the  county,  the  organization  of 
the  Girls  and  Boys  Economics  was  done 
Ipy   the    Home    Demonstration   Agent. 

Nine  Clubs  of  197  members  were  or- 
ganized in  five  towns. 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  in 
co-operation  with  the  Junior  County 
Club  Leader  held  a  training  school  for 
'canning  club  leaders  at  the  Agricultural 
School  in  June.  Twenty  leaders  and 
club    presidents   attended. 

Many  women  of  the  county,  as  well 
as  of  the  state,  have  been  assisting  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and 
the  Food  Administration  in  taking  a 
survey  of  the  food  preserved  during  the 
past  season.  Since  most  of  the  results 
have  been  turned  in,  this  opportunity 
is  being  taken  to  publish  them.  The 
canvas  made  was  by  no  means  a  thor- 
ough one,  the  number  of  sheets  alloted 
to  each  county  was  assig-ned  on  the  ba- 
sis of  population.  It  is  owing  to  the 
persistent  and  untiring  efforts  of  the 
town  chairmen  and  to  the  willing  re- 
sponse of  the  housekeepers  that  Bris- 
tol County  can  make  the  following  re- 
port: 
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Dried  Fruits 

Vege-  &  Vege- 

Fruits    tables  tables 

Qts.  Qts.  Lbs. 

Acushnet    2981  1816  221 

Assonet    1323  2150  50 

N.    Attleboro    ....   265  320 

Berkley    448  781 

Dighton    2259  2667  67 

Dartmouth    1158  2607  595 

Easton    7895  3580  300 

E.  Freetown  1758  1390  955 

Fairhaven    232  924  160 

Norton    6904  4229  84 

Pottersville 6191/2  604  Vs  42 

Raynham 2079  Vz  1832  324 

Rehoboth    2869  3543  155 

Swansea    2832  1856  217 

Somerset  958  568  

Seekonk    704  957  Va  42% 

Westport    2854  5706  221 

Attleboro   4777  7781  349 


Salted  Water 

Vege- 

Glass Ci 

mned 

Cmned 

Fruit 

tables 

Eggs 

Fish 

Meats 

Prod't 

Gals. 

Doz. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Qts. 

164 

272 

110 

1563 

1671 

46 

253 

1022 

6 

64 
236 

3 

321 

4]  V2 

790 

11 

2089 

54 

428 
600 

460 

320 

2061 

307 

229 

1 

393 

1285 

221/2 

99 

29 

582 

81 

107 

32201/2 

7 

201 

542 

46 

369 

6 

286 

432 

75 

592 

22 

20 

983 

185 

227  y2 

2 

260 

226 

12 

188 

82 

119 

35 

558 

864 

605 

45 

260 

3619 

389 

1678 

118 

3825 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDITH  M.  GORDON, 

Home 

Dem( 

jnstration 

Agent. 

ABSTRACT    OF    REPORT    OF    LEAD- 

ER  OF  JUNIOR  AGRICULTURAL 

WORK  IN  BRISTOL  COUNTY 

The  special  agent  for  agricultural 
work  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  Bristol 
County   was    appointed    in    March. 

The  first  week  of  April  was  devoted 
to  demonstration  work,  and  in  this  con- 
nection a  garden  exhibit  was  held  in 
the  window  of  E.  S.  Brown  &  Company, 
Fall  River.  The  purpose  of  the  demon- 
stration was  to  acquaint  young  people, 
and  others  who  might  be  interested, 
with  the  methods  of  planting  and  car- 
ing for  a  home  garden.  Two  demon- 
strations were  held  daily;  one  at  12.30, 
which  attracted  many  school  children 
and  factory  and  store  employees;  the 
other  was  held  at  7.30  in  the  evening. 
These  demonstrations  were  carried  on 
during  a  full  week,  and  the  garden  was 
kept  in  growing  condition,  for  three 
weeks. 

So  far  as  possible,  home  gardening 
was  brought  directly  to  the  attention  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The  season 
was  so  far  advanced  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  in  which  to  cover  the 
entire  county.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  towns,  together  with  the  number 
of  school  visited: 

Berkley,  5 ;  Dighton,  6 ;  Somerset,  2 ; 
Swansea,  1 ;  Raynham,  5 ;  Attleboro,  5 ; 
Taunton,  24;  Norton,  2;  Mansfield,  4. 

The  purpose  of  the  work,  contests, 
prizes,  etc,  were  explained  in  detail  in 
these  visits.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Director  Gilbert,  a  supply  of  seed  com 
was  made  available  to  any  who  wished 
to  grow  field  corn.  About  eleven  bushels 
were  distributed  for  this  purpose 
throughout  the  county. 


Enrollment  cards  were  left  with  the 
children  and  the  enrollments  were  sub- 
sequently received  as  follows: 

Potato  Club,  210;  Corn  Club,  264; 
Market  Garden,  72;  Home  Garden  Club, 
7881;  Pig  Club,  105;  Poultry  Club,  101; 
Canning  Club,  159. 

The  Potato,  Com  and  Market  Gar- 
den projects  ranged  in  size  from  a  small 
backyard  plot,  to  plots  of  several  acres. 

In  some  cases  there  were  a  few  slack- 
ers, but  the  majority  of  those  enrolled 
came  through  the  contest  and  did  very 
creditable  work. 

Circular  letters,  together  with  bulle- 
tins were  mailed  to  the  club  members 
regularly  once  a  month;  the  total  num- 
ber mailed  being  3211.  In  addition  to 
these,  about  200  personal  letters  have 
been  sent  out  to  the  boys  and  girls. 
There  were  also  about  236  telephone 
calls.  The  Club  Leader  spent  much  time 
in  visiting  the  different  projects  and 
advising  and  demonstrating  in  regard 
to  care,  etc.  The  total  number  of  these 
project  visits  was  983.  Little  work  was 
done,  however,  by  the  Club  Leader  in 
towns  having  a  Garden  Supervisor.  In 
co-operation  with  these  supervisors  vis- 
its were  made  to  some  of  the  average 
projects  in  their  towns.  The  number 
of  meetings  held  with  organized  clubs 
was  45. 

The  splendid  co-operation  of  the  fol- 
lowing Garden  Supervisors  is  grateful- 
ly acknowledged:  Miss  Marion  Goward, 
North  Easton;  Mrs.  Lucy  Morse,  Digh- 
ton; Mrs.  Joseph  Howland,  Berkley;  Mr, 
Raymond  Upton,  North  Attleboro;  Mr. 
Arthur  Praters,  Attleboro,  and  Mr. 
George  Howard,  Fall  River.     Miss  Gow- 


ard, Mrs.  Morse  and  Mrs.  Howland  were 
volunteer  supervisors. 

Nine  Canning  Clubs  have  been  or- 
ganized, the  leaders  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: Miss  Louise  Chase,  Westville;  Miss 
Alice  Philbrick,  Taunton;  Miss  Eleanor 
Lombard,  Taunton;  Miss  Emily  Thomp- 
son, Taunton;  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  Taun- 
ton; Miss  Helen  Ford,  North  Easton; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Brown,  Swansea,  and 
Mrs.  Grace  McElwain,  Norton.  This 
opportunity  is  taken  to  thank  the  above 
leaders  for  their  part  in  the  work. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Louis  Frothing- 
ham  of  North  Easton.  Mrs.  Frothing- 
ham  provided  a  paid  supervisor,  fuel  and 
equipment  for  the  North  Easton  Can- 
ning Club  of  twenty-nine  boys  and 
girls. 

Eighteen  exhibits  of  Junior  work  were 
held  auring  the  summer,  and  several 
held  in  the  towns  of  North  Easton, 
Dighton,  Taunton,  Norton  and  Dart- 
mouth. Reports  from  these  projects  are 
not  yet  in.  Awards  will  be  made  as  soon 
as  all  have  been  received. 

In  conclusion,  the  Club  Leader  wishes 
to  thank  the  Superintendents  of  Schools, 
the  teachers,  Mr.  Ide,  County  Agricul- 
tural Agent,  Miss  Edith  Gordon,  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  the  Extension 
workers  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  all  others  who  have 
contributed  their  help  and  co-opera- 
tion. 

Respectfully   submitted, 
H.  JUDSON   ROBINSON, 
Emergency  County  Oub  Leader 

For  1918. 


JUNIOR   AGRICULTURAL   WORK    IN 
BRISTOL   COUNTY 

Although  the  war  is  practically  over 
there  will  still  be  a  shortage  of  meats. 
One  means  of  over-coming  this  shortage 
in  Bristol  County  is  by  increasing  swine 
production.  The  time  to  begin  this 
work   is   now. 

One  way  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm 
is  to  take  the  boy  into  partnership  in 
raising  pigs  with  the  understanding  that 
when  the  pigs  are  sold  he  will  be  given 
a  share  of  the  cash  profits. 

As  a  father  are  you  willing  to  give 
your  boy  or  girl  a  chance?  As  the  Lead- 
er of  the  Boy's  and  Girl's  Club  Work  in 
Bristol  County  I  am  appealing  to  you 
for  your  co-operation.  Encourage  your 
boy  or  girl  to  join  the  pig  club.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  a  pig  club  contest  starting 
known  as  the   Sow  and   Litter  Contest. 

Give  your  boy  or  girl  a  brood  sow. 
Have  it  bred  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
date  of  breeding  is  to  be  recorded  and 
account  kept  of  the  labor  and  feed  cost 

Continued  on  Page  6. 
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SEED    POTATOES    FOR    1919 

The  seed  potato  situation  for  the 
Massachusetts  farmer  is  getting  moru 
difficult  from  year  to  year.  Every  potato 
grower  must  decide  for  himself  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  advisable  to  select  seed 
from  his  own  fields  or  bins,  or  wheth- 
er he  should  purchase  Northern  grown 
seed. 

It  has  become  the  opinion  of  many 
expert  growers  and  Investigators  that 
the  average  farmer,  unless  he  can  very 
carefully  select  his  seed  by  hill  selec- 
tion in  the  field  while  the  crop  is  grow- 
ing should  purchase  Northern  grown 
seed. 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta- 
tion for  six  years  compared  the  yields 
from  Maine  seed  and  Rhode  Island  seed 
potatoes.  The  comparative  yields  of  late 
varieties  are  given  below.  (The  Rhode 
Island  seed  was,  in  most  cases,  one  year 
removed    from    Maine.) 

R.  I.Grown  Seed  Me.Grown  Seed 

1910  112  bu.  per  acre   192  bu  per  acre 

1911  106    "     "     "       188  "     " 

1912  258    "     "     "       356   "     " 

1913  136    "      "     "       229   "     " 

1914  292    "     "     "       412   "     " 

1915  204    "    ■"     "       340   "     " 
Average  yield  per  acre  185  bu.    (Rhode 

Island    grown    seed). 
Average  yield  per  acre  286  bu.    (Maine 

grown  seed). 

Professor  Jones  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  says:  "There  is  no 
question  but  that  in  the  lower  elevation.5 
of  the  state.  Northern  grown  potatoes 
are  superior  to  those  grown  here.  In 
the  hill  towns  of  Massachusetts  vigor 
can  be  maintained  longer  without  re- 
newing the  seed,  but  new  seed  is  badly 
needed  in  these  tovsms." 

Director  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  states  as  follows; 
"In  our  experience,  seed  grown  in  north- 
em  Maine  has  invariably  been  found 
superior  ,to  our  own  production,  even 
in  the  first  generation.  The  Maine  seed 
gives  the  larger  yield  and  the   crop   is 


Continued  from  Page  5. 

of  keeping  the  sow  until  the  young  pigs 
are  weened.  For  a  reward  for  this  work 
a  young  pig  may  be  given  the  boy  or 
girl  who  cares  for  them.  This  pig  can 
be  entered  in  the  fall  Pig  Club  contest 
which  starts  the  first  of  June  and  con- 
tinues through  the  fall.  This  sort  of 
competition  keeps  the  young  people  in- 
terested to  stay  on  the  farm  and  also 
gives  them  some  knowledge  of  business. 
For  any  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  these  clubs  write  to  Harold  A. 
Ashley,  Emergency  County  Club  Lead- 
er,  Segreganset,   Mass. 


somewhat  earlier  It  usually  costs  more 
than  home  grown  seed,  but  it  is  richly 
worth  the  price." 

Professor  Jones  recommends  that 
Massachusetts  growers  in  the  coming 
year  make  a  trial  of  the  Rural  group  of 
(potatoes.  This  includes  such  varieties 
^s  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  Carmen  No. 
'3,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Noxall,  Dibble's 
Russett,  Petosky,   etc. 

Mr.  John  Smith  of  South  Westport 
had  excellent  results  with  the  Petosky 
during  the  past  season,  obtaining  a  yield 
of  more  than  400  bushels  per  acre.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Jones,  this  type  of 
potato  is  more  resistant  to  disease  and 
drouth  than  Green  Mountain  potatoes. 

Reliable  reports  published  in  the  "Po- 
tato Magazine"  state  that  Green  Moun- 
tain potatoes  in  Maine  are  badly  infest- 
ed with  Mosaic  disease.  This  disease 
reduces  the  yield  of  potatoes  by  abou' 
3o  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Maine  seed 
potato  growers  having  certified  seed  of 
the  following  varieties  for  sale : 
C.  E.  Hussey,  Presque  Isle,  Cobbler  and 

Northern  Red. 
Joel    Wellington,    Monticello,    Cobbler. 
Boyd   Harrington,   Patten,   Wellington. 
Clyde  G.  McGlaughlin,  Dyer  Brook,  Cob- 

bliic. 
H.   B.  Everett,  Presque  Isle,  Cobbler. 
Presque  Isle  High  School,  Presque  Isle, 

Cobbler. 
Reed   Brothers,  Fort  Fairfield,   Cobbler. 
P.  H.  Reed,  Fort  Fairfield,  Cobbler. 
W.    L.    Berce,    Washburn,   Cobbler. 
F.  W.  Buzzell,  Caribou,  Cobbler. 
Thomas  F.  Phair,  Presque  Isle,  Cobbler. 
L.    A.    Bagley,    Caribou,    Cobbler. 
Central  Me.   Potato  Co.,  Solon,  Spauld- 

ing  Rose  and  Delaware. 
C.  I.   Gilbert,  Greene,  Green  Mountain. 
A.      L.      Sanderson,      Harrison,      Green 

Mountain. 
L-  S.  Russell,  Kent's  Hill,  Green  Moun- 
tain. 
A.  C.  Russell,  Kent's  Hill,  Green  Moun- 
tain. 
E.  G.  Palmer,  Kent's  Hill,  Green  Moun- 
tain. 
George  Lane,  Kent's  Hill,  Green  Moun- 
tain. 
W.   T.  Knight,  Richmond,   Green  Moun- 
tain. 
M.  H.  White  &  Son,  Bowdoinham,  Green 

Mountain. 
Robert  Winterbottom,  Winthrop,  Green 

Mountain. 
Prank  Lowell  &  Sons,  Gardiner,  Green 

'  Mountain. 
N.  H.  Rich,  Charleston,  Green  Mountain 


UNION  MEETING 


The  following  agricultural  organiza- 
tions of  Massachusetts  will  hold  a  union 
meeting  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
February  11,  12,  13,  14,  1919:  Mass. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wil- 
frid Wheeler,  Commissioner;  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  A.  W.  Gilbert,  Secretary; 
Mass.  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  A.  R. 
Jenks,  Secretary;  Mass.  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation, O.  A.  Jamison,  Secretary; 
Mass.  Milk  Inspectors'  Association,  H.  E. 
Bowman,  Secretary;  Mass.  State  Vege- 
table Growers'  Association,  H.  M.  How- 
ard, Secretary;  Mass.  Swine  Breeders' 
Association,  H.  C.  Barton,  Secretary; 
Mass.  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  Miss 
Dorothy  Q,  Wright,.  Secretary;  Mass. 
i>Jurserymen's  Association,  A.  E.  Robin:? 
son.  Secretary;  Boston  Market  Garden- 
ers' Association,  A.  P.  Wyman,  Secre- 
tary; Boston  Florists'  and  Gardeners' 
Club,  A.  K.  Rogers,  President;  Boston 
Poultry  Association,  W.  B.  Atherton, 
Secretary;  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Grow- 
ers' Association,  M.  L.  Urann,  Presi- 
dent; New  England  Com  Exposition, 
Inc.,   F.    L.    Weare,    Secretary. 

The  program  will  be  the  strongest 
one  that  it  is  possible  to  assemble.  Speak- 
ers of  state  and  national  reputation  are 
being  secured  to  present  the  important 
subjects  in  which  each  association  is  in- 
terested. Each  associatian  will  have 
a  continuous  program  so  that  its  mem- 
bers will  have  the  same  advantage  as  a 
separate  .convention  offers,  along  with 
the  opportunity  to  attend  any  session 
of  interest  which  other  associations  are 
holding.  The  interests  of  each  associa- 
tion are  closely  allied  with  those  of  the 
others,  all  relating  to  the  farm,  and  co- 
operating makes  possible  the  securing- 
of  the  best  speakers  available. 

The  educational  exhibits  being  ar- 
ranged by  the  different  associations,  and 
those  of  the  trades,  should  prove  to  be 
a  feature  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
person  in  any  way  interested  in  agricul- 
ture. 


and  Cobbler. 
A  W.  Rich,  Charleston,  Green  Moun- 
tain and  Cobbler. 
The  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to  as- 
sist in  obtaining  prices  and  arranging 
for  a  car-lot  shipment  of  seed  potatoes, 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  farmers  are  in- 
terested. 

W.  L.  I. 
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POULTRY  FARM  OF  NELSON  GIFFORD,  SO.  WESTPORT 


BABY    CHICKS    BY    THE    HUNDRED 
THOUSAND • 


■  How  few  of  us — even  those  of  us  who 
are  more  or  less  mixed  up  in  the  busi- 
ness— realize  to  what  extent  Bristol 
County  is  a  leading  county  of  the  old 
Bay  State  in  the  products  of  the  farm! 
The  farming  business  of  this  county  is 
so  far  overshadowed  by  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  our  large  cities  +hat 
many  residents  of  the  county  would 
think  cf  them  as  unimportant.  Yet,  in 
proportion  to  area,  Bristol  County  leads 
the  stW:e  in  the  production  of  potatoes 
and  in  garden  vegetables;  she  stands 
only  second  in  the  production  of  dairy 
products,  and  far  outdistances  all  other 
counties  in  the  production  of  poultry. 

The  farming  of  Bristol  County  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  $17,000,000  or 
$18,000,000  with  an  annual  income  to 
the  county  of  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000. 

Upwards  of  half  a  million  head  of 
poultry  and  some  2,000,000  dozens  of 
eggs  are  produced  annually.  Within  the 
county  we  could  visit  a  goose  farm 
where  geese  are  fattened  by  the  carload 
for  the  Boston  market;  a  duck  farm 
where  ducks  are  handled  in  such  num- 
bers that  the  owner  could  truthfully  say 
he  hadn't  much  of  anything  left  as  he 
was  "all  sold  out  but  about  5,000  head;" 
egg  farms  where  the  owners  have  the 
business  down  to  a  science  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  hardly  exaggeration  to  speak 
of  them  as  egg  factories — where  eggs 
are  produced  with  the  regularity  and 
with  almost  the  certainty  that  one  can 
manufacture  hats  or  shoes.  And  when 
it  comes  to  baby  chicks,  it  is  the  literal 


fact  that  they  are  turned  out  by  the 
hundred  thousand  for  sale  as  "day-old 
chicks." 

Brooks  Farrar  of  Easton  has,  at  this 
writing,  some  18,000  eggs  in  his  incu- 
bators, and  he  alone  turns  out  from  100,- 
000  upwards  of  day-old  chicks  every 
year.  He  makes  somewhat  of  a  spec- 
ialty of  white  and  barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  but  does  handle  other  breeds. 
These  chicks  are  shipped  immediately 
after  hatching  and  successfully  deliv- 
ered as  far  south  as  Florida  and  as  far 
west  as — I  don't  know  whether  any  of 
them  have  reached  the  Pacific  Coast  yet 
or  not,  but  Mr.  Farrar  has  steadily  ex- 
tended his  reputation  and  his  business 
every   year. 

Today  I  called  to  see  Nelson  Gilford 
of  Westport — another  baby-chick  man. 
There's  a  whole  nest  of  Giffords,  Ed  and 
Warren  and  Arthur  and  Nelson  and  yet 
another,  five  of  them,  all  within  a  half 
mile,  and  all  prosperous  poultry-men. 
Oh  yes,  and  a  whole  lot  of  little  baby 
Giffords,  and  they're  all  good  poultry- 
men,  too. 

Charles  R.  Tallman  likes  to  "remin- 
isce" and  as  we  hustled  through  West- 
port  last  year  lining  up  the  farm  sur- 
vey, he  told  me  about  Nelson  Gifford, 
how  he  cheerfully  took  up  the  burden  of 
his  farm  business  and  of  a  family  and 
was  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  he 
could  do  it  with  poultry  at  a  time  when 
poultry  in  that  section  was  thought  all 
right  enough  as  a  backyard  flock,  or  a 
side-line,  but  as  a  business  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  (if  there  ever  was  a  mort- 
gage) and  to  bring  up  a  family  on — the 
wise  ones  shook  their  heads.     But  the 


hen.i  turned  the  trick,  or  rather,  Nelson 
Gifford  turned  the  trick  and  then  some! 
At  least,  Charles  R.  Tallman  told  me 
he  did,  and  anyone  who  has  called  at 
the  Gifford  farm  would  guess  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Gifford  has  about  twenty-two 
hundred  laying  hens — all  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  ranging  over  fifteen  acres  of  good 
farm  land.  He  was  just  feeding  when 
we  arrived  there  today,  and  at  every  pen 
we  came  to  he'd  throw  out  two  quarts 
of  grain  and  take  in  two  quarts  of  eggs, 
just  71  dozen  and  three  eggs  this  even- 
ing— and  eggs  at  76c  a  dozen! 

Mr.  Gilford's  incubators  have  an  egg 
capacity  of  17,000.  He  hatches,  say 
35,000  chicks  each  year,  and  his  broth- 
er Ed  hatches  as  many,  mostly  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  More  virile  chicks  you 
never  saw!  They're  like  little  wild  par- 
tridges for  vigor. 

As  a  "side  line,"  Mr.  Gifford  raised 
this  year  1500  bushels  of  turnips,  close 
to  a  thousand  bushels  of  corn  and  sev- 
eral hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  but 
his  main  business  is  raising  baby  chicks 
— and  baby  Giffords,  of  course. 

It's  a  good  year  to  get  back  into  the 
poultry  game.  Grain  is  going  to  be 
cheaper,  much  cheaper,  as  sure  as  day- 
dawn.  And  if  you  need  baby  chicks, 
don't  go  to  Boston  or  Providence  or 
send  to  New  York  or  anywhere  else  to 
buy  them.  Get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Far- 
rar or  Mr.  Gifford  or  any  other  of  our 
in-county  poultrymen.  Buy  in  Bristol 
County.  We've  got  the  best  there  is, 
hundred  of  thousands  of  them! 


TRACTOR  SCHOOL,   MARCH  3ra-8th, 
1919 


Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Seg- 
reganset,   Mass. 

According  to  men  who  know,  the  suc- 
cess of  a  tractor  depends  90  per  cent, 
upon   the   operator. 

A  six-day  tractor  school  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural  School,   March   3rd-8th. 

Professor  C.  I.  Gunness  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  will  have 
charge  of  the  instruction  at  this  school. 

Professor  Gunness  was  born  and 
raised  on  a  farm  in  the  great  Northwest 
where  tractors  have  been  an  old  story. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  North  Da- 
kota State  College  of  Agriculture  after 
which  he  became  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  that  institution,  directing  the 
work  on  gas  engines,  steam  engines  and 
tractors.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
five  years. 

Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1 
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f  <The  Bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  any 

citizen  of  Bristol  County  who  asks  for 

it,)  ____„«__„ 

Continued  from  Page  1 
■  His  peculiar  fitness  for  instruction 
along  these  lines  may  be  illustrated  by 
th(5  fact  that  he  was  chosen  to  direct  the 
gas  engine  and  tractor  work  given  by  a 
pi'ivate  school  which  was  offered  in  co- 
operation with  the  Rumbly  Tractor 
Company  covering  a  period  of  five 
years. 

Professor   Gunness   is   now   Professor 
of  Rural  Engineering  at  the  Massachu- 
se'tts  Agricultural  College. 
Instruction  is  given  in — 

1.  Principle  of  the  four-cycle  engine 
and  the  timing  of  valves. 

2.  Adjustment  of  gasoline  and  kero- 
sene carburetors. 

3.  Timing  and  wiring  of  magnetos 
arid  general  care  of  ignition  system. 

'4.  Care  of  cooling  and  lubrication 
system. 

5.  Grinding  valves,  removing  car- 
bon, babbitting,  fitting  and  adjusting 
bearings,  fitting  piston  rings  and  similar 
repair  jobs. 

6.  Types  of  tractor  frames,  trans- 
missions and  differentials. 

7.  Sizes  and  capacities  of  tractors 
for  belt  and  field  work. 

8.  Cost  of  operation  of  tractors. 

9.  Tractor  hitches. 

10.  Adjustment  of  tractor  plows. 
Method  of   Instruction. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  fol- 
lowed by  practice  in  operation  and  re- 
pair of   engines. 

In  the  lectures,  use  is  made  of  colored 
charts,  models  and  engine  parts. 

After  the  lectures,  students  don  over- 
alls and  operate  engines  and  make  re- 
pairs under  the  supervision  of  instruc- 
tors. 

A  one-hour  lecture  is  given  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  half  day  followed  by  a 
three-hour  practice  period.  Classes  be- 
gin at  8.00  a.  m.  and  close  at  5.00  p.  m. 

For  further  information  address  the 
Bristol   County   Agricultural   School. 


CALENDAR  OF  FARM 
MEETINGS 


BUREAU   PROGRAM  FOR  THE  UNION  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  LEADING  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Yeb.    11 — 3.30    P-    m. — Conference    of 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Superin- 
tendent  of    Schools,    School    Commit- 
tee,   Parents   and    Teachers   of   Free- 
town   Schools   to   consider  instituting 
Hot    School    Lunch.    Miss    Edith    M. 
Gordon. 
Feb.    11 — 4.15    p.    m. —  Fruits   for   the 
Home       Garden.      Auditorium,      New 
Bedford  High  School.  Warren  L.  Ide. 
Feb.   11 — 8.00   p.m. — Morse  Twist  Drill 
&  Machine  Co.,  New  Bedford.  "Plan 
and   Layout   of   the    Garden."   Edwin 
R.  Wyeth. 
Feb.    12 — 10.30    a.    m. — Clothing    Effic- 
iency     School,      Segreganset,      Mass. 
Mrs.   R.   S.   Reed   and   Edith   M.   Gor- 
don. 
Feb.  12 — Evening — Neighborhood  Meet- 
ing  at   Brick   School,   Dighton,   Mass. 
Miss  Edith  M.  Gordon. 
Feb.    13 — 10.30    a.    m. — Food    Talk    at 
Somerset     High      School,      Somerset, 
Mass.  Edith  M.   Gordon. 
Feb.  18-19 — 9.00  a.  m.  and  1.00  p.  m. — 
Extension    School    at    Swansea    Town 
Hall,    Swansea,    Mass.    Massachusetts 
Agricultural      College      and      Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau  Co-operating. 
P'eb.    18 — 4.15    p.    m. — "Garden    Insect 
Pests,"     Auditorium     New     Bedford 
High     School,    New    Bedford,     Mass. 
Quincy  S.  Lowry,  M.  A.  C. 
Feb.   19 — 10.30  a.  m. — Clothing  Exten- 
sion  School,   Bristol   County  Agricul- 
tural School.  All  day  session.  Mrs.  R. 
S.  Reed. 
Feb.    20 — 8.00    P-    m. — Community    Or- 
ganization meeting,   Assonet   Grange, 
Assonet,    Mass.,    Massachusetts    Agri- 
cultural   College   and   Bristol    County 
Farm   Bureau  Co-operating. 
Feb.     20 — 2.30     p.     m. — North    Easton 
High    School.    Talk    to    Girl's    Home 
Economics'  Club.  Edith  M.  Gordon. 
Feb.    25 — 8.00    p.    m. — Talk    on    Sheep, 
Assonet  Grange  Hall,  Assonet.  Mr.  H. 
E.    Haslett,    Mass.    Agricultural    Col- 
lege. 
Feb.   25 — 4.15  p.  m. — Garden   Diseases, 
Auditorium,      New      Bedford      High 
School,  New  Bedford. 
Feb.  26 — 10.30  a.  m. — Clothing  Exten- 
sion School,  B.  C.  A.  S.,  All-day  ses- 
sion. Mrs.  R.  S.  Reed. 
Mar.    3-8—8.00   a.   m.   to   5.00   p.   m.— 
Tractor  and  Gas  Engine  School,  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School,   Seg- 
reganset,  Mass. 
Mar.  6—3.00  p.  m.— Thrift  in  Clothing. 
Mrs.     W.     S.     Woolman,    Red     Cross 
House,  North  Easton. 
Mar.    11 — 4.15   p.m. — Harvesting,   Stor- 
ing   and     Marketing,     New     Bedford 
High    School   Auditorium.   Mr.   E.    R. 
Wyeth. 
Mar.   11 — 8.00  p.  m. — Assonet  Grange. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Mr.  C.  G.  Aamodt. 


Horticultural    Hall,    Boston,    Mass. 

FEBRUARY    11,    12,    13,    14 


Lectures  begin  at  10:30  A.  M. 

Trade  and  Educational  Exhibits  open 
from  10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.     Association 
Luncheons,  12.30  p.  m. 
Monday,  February   10,   9  a.  m. 

Horticultural  Hall,  open  for  setting  up 
exhibits. 
Tuesday  February  11.  Meeting  of: 

Massachusetts    Fruit    Growers'    Asso- 
ciation. 

Federated  Massachusetts  Beekeepers' 
Association,  Inc. 

Massachusetts    State    Department    of 
Agriculture. 
Wednesday,    February    12.    Meetings    of: 

Massachusetts    Fruit    Growers'    Asso- 
ciation. 

Massachusetts  State  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers' Association. 

Boston    Market    Gardeners'    Associa- 
tion. 

Massachusetts  Milk  Inspectors'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Massachusetts    State    Department    of 
Agriculture. 

Get-together  Banquet,  Ford  Hall,  6.30 
p.  m.  ,$1.75  per  plate. 
Thursday,  February  13.  Meetings  of: 

Massachusetts    -Dairymen's     Associa- 
tion. 

Boston  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Club, 

Massachusetts      Nurserymen's     Asso- 
ciation. 

Massachusetts  Swine  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. 

New  England  Corn  Exposition  Inc. 

Massachusetts    State    Department    of 
Agriculture. 

FHday,  February  14.  Meeting  of: 
-    Women's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,   N.   E.    Branch. 

Massachusetts    State    Department    of 
Agriculture. 
Saturday,   February   15. 

Removal  of  Exhibits. 


A  FRIEND  OF  THE  GARDENER 


There  are  many  natural  insect  ene- 
mies, but  there  is  no  more  energetic,  al- 
ways-on-the-job  insect  eater  than  the 
common  toad.  He  is  a  most  persistent 
exterminator  of  ants,  caterpillars,  plant 
lice,  spiders,  snails,  grasshoppers,  angle 
worms,  tomato  worms,  flea  beetles,  and 
almost  every  other  insect.  Animal  mat- 
ter constitutes  about  90  per  cent,  of 
his  food  and  the  number  of  insects  re- 
quired to  satisfy  his  appetite  is  enor- 
mous. It  has  been  estimated  that  based 
on  the  cost  of  killing,  by  other  means, 
the  insects  that  one  toad  would  destroy, 
toads  are  worth  five  dollars  each  to  the 
gardener. 

A.  R. 
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MASSACHUSETTS      AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE — CORN   SHOW— FARM- 
ER'S WEEK 


Amherst,    Massachusetts,    March    17-20, 

1919 
Class  A — Forty  ear  exhibits  to  be  judged 
largely  by  the  germination  test.  Thesa 
tests  will  be  on  exhibition  during  the 
week   and  will   be   made   without   ex- 
pense  to   the   exhibitor.    The   class   is 
subdivided  on  the  basis  of  location. 
Lot   1.  Yellow  and  white  dent  corn. 
Lot  2.   8-row  Yellow  Flint  over  9  inches. 
Lot  3.   8-row  Yellow   Flint   9   inches  or 

less. 
Lot  4.   12-row  Yellow  Flint  corn. 
Lot  5.  Flint  com  other  than  yellow. 

All    lots    may    be    exhibited    in    each 
class. 
Class..  A- 1      Corn    grown    west    of    the 

Connecticut  Valley. 
Class. .A-2     Corn  grown  in  the  Connect- 
icut Valley. 
Class. .A-3     Corn  grown  east  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  and  west  of  the 
east  line  of  Worcester  County. 
Class. .A-4     Corn    grown    in    Essex    and 

Middlesex  Counties. 
Class     A-5     Corn     grown     in     Norfolk, 
Bristol,      Plymouth,      Barnstable 
and  the  Island  Counties. 
Example — Forty    ear    exhibit    of    12- 
row  Yellow  Flint  grown  in  AVorcester. — 
Class   A-3.   Lot   4. 
Class. .B     Ten  ear  exhibits  in  the  classes 

and  lots  outlined  above. 
Additional: 

Lot   7   Pop  Com   (ten  ear  exhibits) 
Lot  8.   Sweet  Com    (ten  ear  exhibits) 
Notice 

1.  Ribbons  will  be  awarded  by  com- 
petent judges. 

2.  For  entry  blank  and  information 
send  to  Prof.  Earl  Jones,  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

3.  Exhibits  for  Class  A  must  be  in 
Amherst  by  Tuesday,  March   Ith. 

4.  Exhibits  for  Class  B  must  be  in 
Amherst  by  Thursday,  March  13. 

5.  Send  all  exhibits  express  prepaid 
or  parcel  post  to  M.  A.  C.  Corn  Show, 
Stockbridge    Hall,    Amherst,    Mass. 


WHAT   FERTILIZER   SHALL   I   BUY? 


For  the  large  user  it  will  save  $7.00 
to  $20.00  per  ton  to  make  up  his  own 
mixture.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  niargih  of  price  be- 
tween ready-mixed  goods  and  the  sepa- 
rate fertilizer  materials  was  as  wide  as 
it  is  today. 

Our  own  experience  has  been  that 
the  home-mixed  goods  show  better  re- 
sults on  the  crop  than  the  ready-mixed, 
and  that  this  difference  in  quality  has 
also  widened  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  war.  The  prices  for  nitrogen  in 
the  different  materials  on  the  market 
range  about  as  follows. 
Nitrate  of  Soda  26c  to  36c 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  29c  or  30c 

Tankage  43c  or  44c 

Dried   Blood  47c  to  50c 


The   Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts 

Executive  Department 

State  House,  Boston 

22  January,  1919 

Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide, 

Agent  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau, 

Segreganset,   Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Ide: 

In  order  to  furnish  employment  for 
as  many  sailors  and  soldiers  as  possible 
vi'ho  may  desire  to  work  on  farms  and 
woodlands  during  the  coming  months,  I 
wish  that  your  Bureau  would  immedi- 
ately prepare  a  census  of  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  men  that  farmers  in 
your  county  would  be  likely  to  require 
for  their  spring  and  summer  operations 
and  also  for  their  immediate  work. 

Kindly  let  me  know  the  result  of  your 
canvass,  but  please  hold  the  original 
records  in  your  Bureau  for  such  further 
use  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

I    would    deeply   appreciate   your   co- 
operation in  this  important  work. 
Very  truly  yours, 

CALVIN  COOLIDGE. 


Dried   Blood   seems   to   be   shorter  in  DO  YOU  NEED  HELP? 

the  market  than  commonly.  Sixteen  per  

cent.  Acid  Phosphate  is,  as  usual,  the 
cheapest  source  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  ana 
the  price  a  little  over  8c  per  pound  of 
available  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Potash  can  be  had  in  Flue  Dust,  an 
American  product,  at  $5.50  a  unit,  that 
is  to  say,  $5.50  for  20  lbs.  of  available 
potash.  A  new  material  known  as  Am- 
monium Phosphate  is  offered  in  two 
grades,  one  grade  carrying  10.5  per 
cent.  Nitrogen  and  47  per  cent.  Phos- 
phoric Acid.  There  is  no  cheaper  ma- 
terial on  the  market,  and  the  Experi- 
ment Station's  verdict  is  that  it  is  "a 
splendid  material"  to  use.  It  costs  high 
to  the  ton,  about  $140.00,  but  it  is  a  low 
price  for  what  you  get. 

County  Agent  Ide  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau  will  consider  with 
you,  without  charge,  the  right  materials 
and  mixtures  for  your  conditions. 

Those   using   but  small   quantities   of 

ifertilier   will    probably    find    it    cheaper 

and  better  to  use  ready-mixed  goods,  as 

will    all    others    who    canot    give    either 

their  own  personal  attention  or  that  of 

a  very  reliable  man  to  the  aptual  task  of 

mixing  the  materials.  ^ .  j,       ■  ,  ^  i      -^i. 

If  you  can  furnish  employment,  eith- 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  there  is  no  gj.  ^ow  or  in  the  spring,  for  soldiers  and 

likelihood    of    lower    prices    until    after  sailors   being   discharged   from   the   ser- 

the  planting  season  is  over.  vice,  please  fill  out  the  following  form 

If  it  can  be  obtained,  stable  manure  and   file   it  with  the   Bureau.    So   doing 

at   $10.00   a   cord   or  less,   delivered,   is  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way  but 

easily  the   cheapest  fertilizing  material  merely  serves  to  give  us  a  list  of  good 

for  all  to  buy.     It  can  be  improved  by  prospects  so  that  we  may  assist  the  men 

adding  50  to  100  pounds  of  Acid  Phos-  to  find  jobs.  Many  are  out  of  work  right 

phate  to  each  cord  of  manure.  now. 

.  Name    

The    Field    Practice    with    tractors    for        Address     

residents    of    Bristol   County   will   not    be  State   what  kind   of  help   you  want    (ex- 

at    Amherst,    but    at    Segreganset.    This  perienced,    inexperienced,    temporary, 

has  been  arranged  for  your  convenience.  permanent,  milker,  teamster,  married, 

r-         I  single.) 

Come!  "       ' 

Begin    when 

Can  you  use  an  inexperienced  man 

Sullie — Laboriously  at  work  trim- 
ming celery  with  the  wrong  edge  of  the      gtate  what  wages  you  will  pay  and  what 

knife)— "Hey,   Mr.   R.,  this  knife   is  no  j^  included  besides  cash 

good.     It  won't  work." 

Mr.    R. — "Well,    Sullie,    suppose    you       

use  the  sharp  edge."  What  kind   of   farming?    State   kind   of 

crops  and  live  stock  and  size  of  farm. 

"Sullie,"  to  partner  at  work  moving  pj^^^^  furnish  two  references 

planks,   "Gee,  how  is  it  that  while   my 

hands    are    bruised    and    cut    you    can  

handle    them    and   not    get   hurt.      You  Remarks    

must  be  one  of  those  fellows  who  always 
makes  it  a  point  to  drop  his  end  first. 

Mr.  R.,  to  student  who  is  careless  with 

his  hammer  and  makes  ugly  marks  on 

the  frame — "Be  more  careful  with  that  The  Tractor  School  is   for  anyone   in- 

hammer.       We    want   this    to    be    a    well-  terested  in  how  to  operate  a  tractor  and 

finished    job."  keep    it    in    good    running    order — not    a 

Student "What    of    it    if    I    do    make  children's    school,    but    for    "grown-ups" 

marks,  the  glass  will  cover  them  up."  — March  3-8. 
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HATCH   CHICKENS    EARLY 


"The    Early    Bird    Gets    the    Worm" 

The  time  of  hatching  has  a  most  di- 
rect influence  on  profics  because  it  de- 
termines, more  than  anything  else,  the 
extent  of  egg  production,  as  well  as 
prices  received  for  eggs  and  market 
cockerels.  Early  hatched  pullets  have 
more  days  of  maturity  and,  since  there 
is  a  very  definite  correlation  between 
the  length  of  laying  period  and  egg  pro- 
duction, they  are  the  greatest  produc- 
ers. Furthermore,  the  early  pullet  lays 
in  the  fall  and  winter  when  eggs  are 
high. 

The  advantages  of  early  hatching  are : 

1.  A    longer    laying    period    giving    a 
larger  and  more  profitable  egg  pro- 

'       duction. 

2.  Greater    returns    from    the    sale    of 

surplus  cockerels. 

3.  Greater    proportion    of    eggs    when 

prices  are  high. 

4.  More    thrifty    chickens,    making    a 

quicker,  better  and  cheaper  growth. 

5.  Excellent  breeders  that  lay  in  early 

spring    when     hatching     eggs     are 
most  wanted. 

6.  In  a  word — greater  profits. 

Recommendations 
General — That  all  chickens  be  hatched 

before  May  1. 

The  most  profitable  pullets  mature  to 
lay  by  November.  Birds  of  the  Ameri- 
can breeds  require  about  200  days  to 
come  to  maturity.  Ordinarily,  the  poul- 
tryman  had  best  observe  the  time  re- 
quired by  his  stock  in  former  years  to 
come  into  laying  and  then  count  back 
that  length  of  time  to  fix  his  latest 
hatching  date.  Earlier  hatches  will,  of 
course,  have  further  advantages. 
Commercial    Plants — That    one-third    of 

the  hatch  come  off  before  March  10. 

In  order  to  maintain  egg  production 
during  the  late  summer  and  fall  when 
hens  molt  and  are  being  culled  for  mar- 
ket, and  before  later  hatched  pullets 
get  started,  one  flock  of  chickens  should 
be  hatched  especially  early  and  ma- 
tured to  lay  in  August.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  some  of  these  birds  may 
'molt  during  the  early  winter,  but  before 
doing  so  their  production  is  profitable, 
often  paying  the  entire  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  molt  is  usually  partial, 
sometimes  restricted  to  the  hackle,  and 
is  quite  rapid.  Coming  back  into  laying 
much  earlier  than  do  hens,  and  having 
had  a  rest  from  egg  production,  these 
early  pullets  make  excellent  breeders, 
laying  when  hatching  eggs  are  most  de- 
sired and  hardest  to  obtain.  Further- 
more, the  cockerels  from  this  hatch 
bring  the  highest  market  returns,  great- 
ly reducing  the  cost  of  maturing  the 
pullets. 

W.  C.  Monahan 


A  practical  school  in  details  of  con- 
struction, in  operating,  repairing,  and 
use  in  the  field  of  different  types  of 
farm  tractors.  If  you  want  to  know  the 
farm  tractor  or  want  to  know  it  better, 
come  March  3-8. 


"TED"  COYLE  ON  THE  JOB 


Three  of  the  first  graduates  of  this 
[school  have  been  doing  official  testing  of 
Advanced  Registry  stock  for  cow  testing 
associations — Irving  Slocomb  in  Ver- 
mont, Alfred  Swanson  in  Massachusetts, 
and  "Ted"  Coyle  in  Connecticut.  It  is 
/interestipg  to  note  that  the  authorities 
/in  all  three  states  have  since  these  fel- 
lows were  employed,  written  to  inquire 
if  more  young  men  with  like  qurJifica- 
tions   could   not   be   supplied.      The   job 


pays  ?9o  a  month  and  expenses  and  af- 
fords opportunity  to  gain  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  dairying  of  the  state, 
and  so  not  infrequently  the  work  proves 
to  be  a  good  stepping  stone  to  some- 
thing better.  Two  of  the  three  men 
mentioned  above  have  recently  obtained 
new  positions  with  substantial  increase 
of  pay  although  they  had  not  been  in 
the  cow-testing  a  year. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  LOCALS 

January  31  a  very  interesting  trip 
was  taken  to  the  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven, 
by  the  Class  in  Dairying. 


West  Mansfield,  Kempton  Whiting  at 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  Earle  Morse  at  A.  C. 
Heald's,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

C.   E.   C. 


An  inter-class  debate  will  take  the 
place  of  the  regular  Forum  program 
for  February  7. 


Andrew  Reid,  a  pupil  of  the  school, 
has  started  a  very  lively  business  in 
poultry.  He  has  two  hundred  pullets 
which  he  reports  are  laying  well.  As 
a  side  line  he  collects  eggs,  candles, 
grades  and  sells  them  at  retail.  An- 
drew must  be  doing  well,  as  he  recently 
purchased  a  Ford  truck  to  carry  on  his 
business  on  a  larger  scale. 

L.   C. 


Signs  are  being  put  out  which  say 
"Destroy  the  Common  Barberry  as  it 
spreads  the  "Black  Stem  Rust"  of 
Wheat  and  other  Grains."  That  does 
not  mean  the  Japanese  Barberry  for 
hedges,  but  the  Barberry  that  grows 
wild  in  the  cow  pastures  and  near  stone 
piles. 

R.   W.   S. 


A  poster  in  the  Junior  classroom 
gives  the  five  highest  records  in  the 
class  as  follows:  Lawrence  Hart,  Ed- 
mund White,  Clifton  Hoy,  Kempton 
Whiting,  Robert  Sharkey. 

R.  W.  S. 


Several  of  the  boys  have  obtained 
positions  for  the  coming  summer.  Ray- 
mond Gilchrest  will  be  located  at  the 
Glen  Farm,  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  Mau- 
rice   Grinnell    at    the    Coweset    Farm, 


WANTED — I  still  have  some  open 
dates  for  pruning.  If  you  have  any 
pruning  work  to  be  done,  notify  C.  E. 
Cosgrove,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


Bristol  County 
Farmers'  Bulletin 

"In  the  Service  of  Bristol  County." 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS 

WOULD  BE  HIT  HARD 


FERTILIZER  HUMBUGS 


A  report  recently  came  from  Wash- 
ington that  an  embargo  would  be  put 
upon  all  Massachusetts  farm  products, 
preventing  shipment  outside  the  state, 
in  order  to  control  and,  if  possible,  erad- 
icate the  European  coita  borer.  The 
spread  of  this  pest  to  the  "Corn  Belt" 
would  likely  mean  a  loss  to  farmers  and 
the  country  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
But  think  what  it  would  mean  to  Bris- 
tol County  farmers  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  place  an  embargo  on 
Massachusetts  farm  products,  entirely 
cutting  off  the  Providence  and  other 
markets  from  the  farmers  of  this  sec- 
tion. And,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  not 
a  European  corn  borer  has  been  found 
within  the  county.  The  native  borer 
has  been  particularly  destructive  the 
last  two  years,  but  not  the  newly  import- 
ed pest. 

Through  Commissioner  Wheeler  and 
others.  Federal  action  has  been  stayed 
for  the  present,  at  least,  and  a  state  bill 
providing  $20,000.00  for  the  control  and 
eradication  of  this  pest  is  at  this  time  of 
writing  before  the  state  legislature. 

The  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  is 
supporting  this  bill,  for  there  is  prob- 
ably no  other  section  of  New  England 
where  the  farmers'  business  would  be 
hit  so  hard  by  such  federal  embargo  as 
was  contemplated  as  would  the  farmers 
right  here  in  Bristol  County. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  PEACH  CROP? 


Here  is  a  fairly  simple  method  by 
which  to  forecast  the  peach  crop.  Cut 
vertically  a  fruit  bud,  and  down  the 
middle  of  a  healthy  bud  will  be  found  a 
little,  green,  thread-like  structure  which 
v.'ill  later  develop  into  the  pistil  of  the 
flower.  If  frozen  or  otherwise  injured, 
this  part  will  be  brown.  It  has  been 
found  that  if  even  five  out  of  one  hun- 
dred buds  are  healthy  a  fair  crop  is  as- 
sured, although  ten  percent,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. If  buds  are  all  killed,  prune 
heavily  to  induce  new  grovrth  for  next 
year.  The  pruning  should  be  done  in 
early  spring  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell  and  while  the  trees  are  yet  dor- 
mant. 

R.  W.  S. 


1. — Lime   Fertile. 

About  a  year  ago  a  representative  of 
a  reliable  company  doing  business  in 
Bristol  County  came  to  the  Agricultural 
School  with  the  agent  for  "Lime-fertile." 
The  composition  of  the  material  was 
truthfully  stated  as  consisting  of  80  per- 
cent, ground  limestone  and  20  percent, 
of  ground  rock  phosphate;  but  most  ex- 
travagant claims  were  made  for  the  ma- 
terial by  reason  of  a  so-called  inocula- 
tion with  "General  Bacteria."  We  fig- 
ured the  material  to  be  worth  at  the 
most  $7.00  or  $9.00  per  ton  for  the  lime 
and  phosphorous  it  contained  and  re- 
garded the  'General  Bacteria"  as  a  good 
joke,  and  so  stated.  The  price  asked  for 
the  material  was  $40. Oo  per  ton! 

Upon  being  urged  to  try  out  a  ton  of 
the  material  in  field  test,  we  readily 
agreed  as  the  fertilizer  was  given  to  us 
without  charge  for  delivery.  A  very 
careful  field  test  was  made  and  studied 
throughout  the  season.  The  results  were 
decidedly  inferior  to  those  obtained  with 
half  the  quantity  of  a  fertilizer  mix- 
ture costing  $40.00  per  ton  mixed  here 
at  the  school. 

Later  in  the  spring  when  visiting  a 
nearby  farm  for  seed  corn,  I  found 
them  planting  potatoes  and  using  "Lime- 
fertile"  quite  liberally  in  the  furrow, 
and,  in  answer  to  questions,  I  told  them 
what  I  thought  of  the  material.  When, 
by  chance,  I  met  that  particular  farmer 
last  fall  and  asked  him  what  results  he 
got  from  his  "Lime-fertile,"  he  said  he 
should  not  pay  for  the  fertilizer  and  was 
going  to  bill  the  company  for  his  loss  of 
labor,  land  and  seed  potatoes,  as  he  did 
not  get  back  as  many  potatoes  as  he 
planted. 

The  bulletin  on  "Inspection  of  Fer- 
tilizers" just  at  hand  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Experiment  Station  states  that 
the  retail  price  asked  for  "Lime-fer- 
tile' 'is  $50.00  and  $55.00  a  ton,  and 
indicates  that  in  their  judgment  a  ton- 
mixture  of  ground  limestone  and  raw 
rock  phosphate  costing  not  over  $10.00 
would  be  equal  or  superior  to  this  mix- 
ture. 

No  doubt  local  concerns  selling  this 
material  are  honest  in  so  doing,  but  it 
is,  in  our  judgment,  a  good  material  not 
to  buy. 


2. — Nature's  Plant  Fooa. 

From  dift'erent  sections  of  the  county 
inquiries  have  come  to  us  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  "Nature's  Plant  Food," 
which  is  offered  to  farmers  by  agents 
and  has  been  on  sale  at  "10-Cent 
Stores,"  advertised  as  "Unequalled  for 
lawns,  guaranteed  to  stop  ravages  of 
cutworms  and  other  insect  pests,"  etc. 

Both  in  Maine,  the  state  from  which 
this  material  comes,  and  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Experiment  Station  careful 
tests  "show  conclusively  that  this  ground 
rock  has  but  little  value  as  a  source  of 
plant  food." 

The  analysis  made  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Station  indicates  that  at  present 
high  prices  for  potash  fertilizers  this 
material  may  be  worth  a  dollar  or  a  lit- 
tle more  per  ton,  or  say  5  cents  a  hun- 
dred pound  bag.  At  pre-war  prices  it 
would  not  be  worth  one-fifth  this  much. 

Local  companies  or  agents  handling 
this  material  are,  no  doubt,  honest  in 
offering  it,  but  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  a 
good  material  not  to  buy. 

Barium  Phosphate 

Another  fertilizer  material  that  is  be- 
ing offered  for  sale  in  the  county,  the 
value  of  which  is  problematical,  is  "Bar- 
ium Phosphate,"  a  by-product  of  the 
iron  foundry.  This  material  is  appar- 
ently sold  on  its  merits  as  a  substitute 
for  "Basic  Slag"  and  is  sold  in  three 
grades  carrying  14  percent.,  16  percent, 
and  18  percent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid  re- 
spectively, and  all  grades  contain  7 
percent,  of  Barium  Sulfide,  which  gives 
the  material  an  alkaline  reaction,  thus 
neutralizing  the  acids  of  the  soil.  The 
Prosphoric  Acid  in  the  material  is  not  in 
a  form  quickly  available  to  plants,  and 
as  yet  we  are  unable  to  get  wholly  satis- 
factory evidence  of  its  value  as  a  carrier 
of  plant  foods,  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  record  of  care- 
fully carried  out  field  tests  demonstrat- 
ing its  value.  Some  large  farmers  of 
the  state  are  buying  this  material  and 
have  testified  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  results.  The  manufacturers  have 
offered  the  County  School  a  supply  of 
the  material  free  of  charge  to  make  field 
ests  with  this  year. 

Until  the  merits  of  new  materials  are 
well  established,  farmers  and  gardeners 
will  do  well  to  purchase  fertilizer  ma- 
terials and  mixed  fertilizers  that  experi- 
ence has  proved  will  give  satisfactory 
growth  and  yield. 
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DO  YOU  NEED   FARM   "HELP?" 


The  U.  S.  Government  has  established 
free  labor  bureaus  in  all  the  cities  to  as- 
sist ex-soldiers  and  others  to  find  suit- 
able employment.  The  indications  are 
now  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  experi- 
enced farm  help  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Bristol  County  farmers  this  sea- 
son. Get  in  touch  with  the  federal  labor 
agent  in  your  nearest  city  if  you  wish 
to  hire. 


MARKET  PROSPECTS 

Under  the  above  heading  a  Southern 
authority  writes  of  the  outlook  ahead  as 
follows:  "While  farmers  may  reasonably 
expect  good  prices  for  what  is  not  sold 
of  this  year's  crops,  the  profits  on  next 
year's  money  crops  will  disappear  unless 
there  is  a  cut  in  acreage.  Farmers  are 
bound  to  produce  crops  under  condi- 
tions of  practically  the  same  high  costs 
as  prevailed  during  the  war.  When  these 
crops  are  sold  eight  months  later,  mar- 
ikets  for  such  products  are  expected  to 
have  declined  much  below  their  present 
level." 

These  facts  hold  not  alone  for  Caro- 
lina, but  for  the  whole  country.  With 
the  enormously  increased  production 
stimulated  by  high  prices  and  other  war 
conditions,  and  every  prospect  of  the  de- 
mand for  food  to  ship  abroad  being 
greatly  curtailed,  it  is  inevitable  that 
there  shall  be  lower  prices  at  the  farm. 

Bristol  County  farmers,  whose  prod- 
ucts are,  for  the  most  part,  sold  in  local 
markets,  will  fare  better  than  many  oth- 
er sections  if  prices  drop  below  normal. 


Keen  Observers 

In  Farm  Records  class  the  instructor 
and  a  pupil,  who  was  drawing  plans  of 
the  storage  barn,  had  an  argument  as 
to  whether  the  barn  weather  vane  car- 
ried a  horse  or  a  rooster.  The  instruc- 
tor maintained  that  it  was  a  rooster 
while  the  student  was  sure  it  was  a 
horse.  Finally  they  went  to  see — it  was 
an  arrow. 


Far  up  among  the  Berkshire  hills  in 
V.  estem  Massachusetts  a  wealthy  Chi- 
cago lawyer  (he  is,  incidentally.  Rock- 
erf  eller's  son-in-law)  has  seriously 
undertaken  the  improvement  of  pota- 
to yield,  and  studies  being  carried  on 
there,  while  inconclusive  as  yet,  are  of 
interest  to  all  potato'  growers. 

For  the  past  five  years  some  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  hill  selection 
method  of  improving  yield — last  year 
70,000  hills  were  separately  weighed, 
studied  and  saved.  Briefly,  the  method 
consists  of  saving  potatoes  from  the 
high-yielding  hills  and  planting  each 
hill  separately  the  following  year  for 
observation  and  study. 

Some  of  the  results  thus  far  obtained 
that  are  interesting  although  because  of 
their  methods  they  are  probably  not  as 
yet  of  practical  commercial  value,  are: 

1.  The  fact  that  for  each  of  the 
past  four  years  they  have  obtained  a 
yield  of  over  500  bushels  to  the  acre. 

2.  That  from  a  single  row  produced 
from  a  specially  selected  hill  they  have 
been  able  to  obtain  a  yield  that  if  av- 
eraged over  an  acre  would  give  1040 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

3.  That  15  lb.  hills  have  frequently 
been  obtained,  a  yield  which  even  at  the 
distances  they  plant  (20  inches  by  3 
feet)  would,  if  it  could  be  averaged 
over  a  field,  result  in  a  crop  of  2178 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

4.  It  has  been  very  clearly  demon- 
strated on  this  experiment  farm  that 
the  yield  of  potatoes  on  the  average 
farm  is  limited  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  we  have  realized  by  such  dis- 
eases as  the  rhizoctonia,  the  fusaria 
and  brown  rot,  to  which  the  average 
farmer  has  given  little  or  no  attention 
in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  his 
potatoes  for  planting. 

Diseases 

Mr.  Prentice  and  his  co-workers 
have  made  extended  study  of  this  sub- 
ject of  potato  diseases.  The  following 
is  quoted  from  an  interesting  article 
contributed  by  him  to  the  Berkshire 
Farmers'  Bulletin. 

"Blight  now  appears  every  year  in 
the  States  East  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River,  though 
not  always  in  epidemic  form.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  in  1903  the  State  of  New 
York  alone  lost  twenty  million  bushels 
of  potatoes  from  this  cause.  That  was 
a  bad  year,  but  the  disease  is  never  ab- 
sent. Its  toll  must  be  paid  every  year 
and  the  loss  is  considerable  even  in  years 
that  are  called  fairly  good. 

In  the  middle  eipbties  of  the  last 
century  blight  was  the  only  important 
potato  disease  known.  Since  that  time, 
es:pecially  in  the  few  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  much  has  been  learned. 
We  know  many  potato  diseases  now — 
the  old  diseases  which  have  kept  our 
average  yields  so  low  in  the  past,  and 
new  diseases  which  threaten  the  future 
of  the  crop.  Attention  has  been  paid, 
too,  to  the  subject  of  seed  improvement 


and  it  seems  possible  that  we  are  now 
i;i  position  where  by  careful  work,  many 
of  the  influences  which  have  injured  the 
crop  in  the  past  may  be  eliminated. 

Next  to  the  late  blight  the  most  de- 
structive potato  diseases  are  those 
caused  by  different  species  of  fusaria. 
The  first  important  publication  on  this 
subject  in  the  United  States  was  made 
in  1904.  '  Leaf-roll,  first  observed  in 
Germany  in  1905,  has  very  recently 
appeared  in  this  country  and  threatens 
even  greater  injury  to  potato  culture 
than  that  caused  by  fusaria.  Powdery 
scab,  which  has  existed  in  Europe  sev- 
enty-five years  or  more,  was  found  in 
this  country  in  1913.  Black-leg,  known 
in  Europe  for  thirty  years,  was  first  seen 
in  this  country  in  1908.  Rhizoctonia, 
like  fusarium  troubles,  is  probably  an 
old  disease  in  this  country,  but  it  was 
not  shown  to  be  responsible  for  a  seri- 
ous disease  of  the  potato  until  1902, 
and,  like  fusarium,  it  makes  a  lasting 
infection  of  the  ground.  Mosaic,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  apparently  a  new  dis- 
ease, known  only  about  five  years,  but 
widespread  and  the  cause  of  large  loss 
every  year.  Lest  one  should  under- 
rate the  complexity  of  modem  farming, 
it  should  be  added  that  there  are  many 
other  potato  troubles,  verticillium  wilt, 
curly-dwarf,  net  necrosis,  common  scab, 
and  others — the  list  seems  to  grow 
every  year — and  the  significant  thing  in 
all  this  long  and  lengthening  list  be- 
sides the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  dis- 
eaties  are  new,  is  that  with  few  excep- 
tions they  are  caused,  like  human  dis- 
eases, by  minute  parasitic  forms  of  life, 
and  that  many  of  these  germs  infect  the 
land  and  sometimes  destroy  its  value 
for  certain  farm  uses.  Thus  brown  rot, 
another  new  disease,  has  destroyed 
many  fields  of  tomatoes  and  potatoes  in 
the  South  and  has  put  an  end  to  com- 
mercial tomato  growing  in  certain  sec- 
tions. Soil  seriously  infected  by  fusaria 
may  be  worthless  for  potatoes,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  powdery  scab. 
New  Methods  Essential 

It  is  evident  then,  that  so  far  as  con- 
cerns certain  crops,  among  them  the  po- 
tato, the  problems  of  farming  have  rad- 
ically changed  in  the  last  few  years.  We 
are  dealing  with  questions  of  health  and 
disease,  and  success  depends  as  much 
on  our  ability  to  keep  land  and  crops 
free  from  infection  as  it  does  upon  the 
arts  of  husbandry.  The  importance  of 
keeping  fields  free  from  weeds  has  long 
been  understood,  but  weeds  at  their 
worst  will  not  do  the  mischief  that  is 
effected  by  an  invasion  of  microscopic 
enemies. 

The  farmer,  then,  should  know  when 
infection  exists  and  the  nature  of  the 
infection.  He  should  know  the  injury 
which  follows  transportation  of  infected 
soil  from  one  field  to  another  by  wag- 
ons, farm  tools,  or  by  the  feet  of  men 
or  animals.  The  modern  farmer  is  ac- 
customed to  inoculate  his  fields  for 
legumes.  It  is  well  understood  that  un- 
less inoculated  with  the  proper  bac- 
teria, legumes  will  not  grow  well.  A 
farmer  who  plants  alfalfa,  or  soja  beans 
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or  vetch  on  land  where  these  plants  had 
not  previously  grovi^n  will  therefore  ex- 
pect to  inoculate  his  field,  either  by 
soil  from  a  field  where  the  legume  in 
question  had  grown,  or  by  a  commer- 
cial preparation  made  and  sold  for  this 
purpose.  But  disease  infection  is  as 
easy  to  carry  as  is  the  beneficial  in- 
fection necessary  for  legumes,  and  it  is 
as  important  to  avoid  the  one  as  it  is 
to  secure  the  other.  Nevertheless,  pre- 
cautions such  as  these,  are  new  require- 
ments of  agricultural  life  and  new  stud- 
ies and  new  practices  are  needed  for 
success  in  such  work  as  this.  System- 
atic method  is  needed  such  as  business 
life  has  long  known,  but  which  is  a 
stranger  on  most  farms. 

Get  the  best  seed  potatoes  you  can 
find  and  discard  all  whose  surface  fails 
to  show  a  smooth,  even,  healthy  color, 
all  which  have  small  seed  ends,  all 
which  show  the  characteristic  ink  spots 
of  rhizoctonia  or  indications  of  any 
other  disease.  By  close  inspection,  you 
can  eliminate  many  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  and  a  little  practice  will  enable 
one  quickly  to  recognize  the  marks  of 
disease. 

A  short  time  before  planting,  sprout 
the  potatoes  in  the  light.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  few  days — just  long  enough 
to  show  which  potatoes  sprout  strongly. 
All  others  should  be  discarded.  Before 
planting  slice  off  the  stem  and  discard 
all  potatoes  which  show  the  brown 
■fusarium  ring  or  any  stem  end  brown- 
ing. 


HOME   ECONOMICS   NOTES 

The  Extension  School  which  was  held 
in  Swansea  February  18  and  19,  proved 
to   be   very  interesting   and  instructive. 

The  interest  in  Mrs.  Reed's  classes  in 
Dighton  is  all  and  more  than  we  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be.  The  specified 
class  of  twelve  workers  miraculously 
swelled  to  twenty-two.  Although  the 
large  number  takes  the  instruction,  it  is 
hoped  that  Dighton  will  receive  a  double 
benefit  in  having  -this  large  number  of 
trained  workers. 

The  members  of  the  class  have  de- 
cided to  form  themselves  into  an  Effic- 
iency Club  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
as       started.  Mrs.       Hope       Dubois 

has  been  elected  as  president  and  Mrs. 
\Lucy  Morse  as  secretary.  The  plans  for 
work  will  be  outlined  by  Mrs.  Reed. 

Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman's  tex- 
tile lectures  are  to  be  given  on  Thurs- 
days and  Fridays  of  this  month  at  North 
Easton  and  North  Attleboro.  Mrs.  Car- 
rie E.  Pratt  of  North  Easton  has  charge 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  meetings  in 
her  town.  Mrs.  Lillian  Allen  has  charge 
of  the  arrangements  in  North  Attle- 
boro. 

Considerable  interest  in  introducing  a 
warm  school  lunch,  to  the  extent  of  one 
warm  dish,  has  been  shown  in  Free- 
town. The  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
has  met  with  the  mothers  and  pupils  to 
explain    the    plan.    The    superintendent 


and  school  committee'  are  co-operating 
and  we  expect  that  a  beginning  will  be 
made  soon. 

The  Parent-Teachers'  Association  has 
taken  the  warm  lunch  problem  in  hand 
in  Mansfield.  Definite  plans  for  pre- 
paring and  serving  cocoa  have  been 
made. 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  is 
to  give  a  talk  on  The  Warm  School 
Lunch  at  Westport  Point  on  Friday, 
March  21. 

Miss  Laura  Gifford,  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  Extension  service, 
has  spent  considerable  time  in  studying 
out  household  accounting.  Miss  GiflFord 
is  to  spend  April  1,  2,  3  and  4  in  this 
county.  She  is  anxious  to  meet  with 
any  groups  interested  in  keeping  house- 
hold accounts.  Th«  New  Century  Club 
of  Mansfield  has  already  engaged  Miss 
Gifford  for  April  3. 


JUNIOR    AGRICULTURAL    NOTES 


Mr.  V.  A.  Rice,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  Extension  Service,  has 
moving  picture  films  illustrating  Pig 
Club  work,  Canning  Club  work  and  pos- 
sibly Bread  Making,  which  he  is  ready  to 
show  at  any  school  which  wishes  to  have 
him.  The  only  requisites  are  a  room 
which  may  be  darkened  and  which  is 
fitted  with  electricity.  The  pictures  will 
be  shown  without  charge. 

Anyone  interested  in  securing  the  pic- 
tures should,  before  March  18,  notify 
Harold  A.  Ashley,  County  Club  Leader, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 

Miss  Helen  Norris,  Assistant  State 
Club  Leader,  spent  three  days  this 
month  in  the  county  visiting  Home  Eco- 
nomics Clubs  at  Taunton,  North  Eas- 
ton, Swansea,  Fall  River  and  Rehoboth. 
The  Taunton  Club  had  an  especially  in- 
teresting and  lively  club  meeting.  We 
hope  that  all  of  the  clubs  will  develop 
fas  much  if  not  more  enthusiasm. 

The  winners  of  the  Canning  Club  for 
Bristol  County  are:  First  prize,  Emily 
Thompson,  Taunton;  second  prize,  Hope 
Bell,  Swansea.  The  first  prize  is  a  week 
in  Amherst  next  summer  with  boys  and 
girls  from  other  counties  who  were  also 
prize  winners.  The  second  prize  is  a 
book  which  I  am  sure  any  boy  or  girl 
would  be  proud  to  own. 


FOR  SALE 

The  School  offers  for  sale  the  best 
selected  Medium  Green  Soy  Beans,  spec- 
ially selected  Davis  Flint  Seed  Corn  and 
about  6000  one-year-old  asparagus 
roots;  variety — Reading  Giant  (Rust 
Proof) — while   they  last. 


For  Sale — S.  C.  White  Rock  hatch- 
ing eggs  from  choice  stock,  $1.50  per 
setting  of  fifteen. — B.  C.  A.  S.  Poultry 
Department. 


THE  FARM  BUREAU 

July  2nd,  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  a  bill  that  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishing and  maintenance  of  state 
colleges  of  agriculture.  March  2nd, 
1886,  President  Cleveland,  by  signing 
the  Hatch  act,  established  the  state  ex- 
periment stations;  and  these  colleges 
and  stations  have  rendered  invaluable 
service  in  the  investigation  and  study  of 
the  technical  problems  of  agriculture. 
More  recently,  within  the  last  decade, 
one  Dr.  Knapp,  in  co-operation  with  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  undertook  by  field  demon- 
strations and  other  methods  at  the  farm, 
to  induce  farmers  in  the  South  to  adopt 
certain  practices  and  methods  that  the 
state  colleges  and  stations  had  found  to 
be  of  value.  Dr.  Knapp  met  with  marked 
success  in  this  undertaking.  The  service 
was  extended  throughout  the  South  and 
later,  with  various  modifications, 
through  the  North  and  West.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. 

It  is  a  public  service  institution,  or 
organization,  rightly  supported  by  fed- 
eral, state  and  county  funds,  to  serve  as 
a  bureau  of  information  on  agricultural 
facts,   methods  and  practice. 

Probably  those  people  are  right  who 
contend  that  our  great  American  Re- 
public could  not  exist  without  compul- 
sory education,  that  its  very  foundation 
is  the  public  school.  That  no  nation  or 
community  can  long  exist  without  food, 
no  one  will  dispute.  So  public  money  has 
been  provided  for  the  Farm  Bureau  that, 
thereby,  the  food  supply  of  the  nation 
may  be  safeguarded  somewhat  as  the 
public  school  safeguards  the  vote. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  not  a  charity  in- 
stitution. The  business  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  not  to  "help"  the  farmer,  any 
more  than  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
hospital  were  established  to  "help"  the 
physician,  or  the  purpose  of  the  courts 
is  to  "help"  the  lawyers. 

The  Farm  Bureau's  first,  last  and  mid- 
dle names  are  "Service" — public  ser- 
vice. It  is,  therefore,  rightly  supported 
by  public  funds  and  should  not  become 
in  any  part  an  organization  for  collect- 
ing taxes — a  danger  that  exists,  or  has 
existed,  in  some  counties.  The  funds 
needed  for  its  support  can  be  more  eco- 
nomically collected  through  the  regular 
channels  of  taxation. 

Farm  Bureau  service  is  directed  and 
controlled  by  a  council  of  local  men,  all, 
or  most  of  whom  are  farmers,  much  as 
public  school  policies  are  determined  and 
directed  by  a  local  committee  of  men 
and  women  interested  and  versed  in  edu- 
cation. 

Farm  Bureau  service  is  not  rendered 
directly  to  all  citizens  of  the  cov.nty 
alike,  nor  are  the  civil  courts  or  even 
the  public  schols,  directly  used  to  the 
same  extent  by  all  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. 

(Continued  on   Page   4,  Col.   2.) 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN   ON   AGRICUL- 
TURE 


No  other  human  occupation  opens  so 
wide  a  field  for  the  profitable  and  agree- 
able combination  of  labor  with  culti- 
vated thought,  as  agriculture.  I  know 
nothing  so  pleasant  to  the  mind  as  the 
discovery  of  anything  that  is  at  once 
new  and  valuable — nothing  that  so  light- 
ens and  sweetens  toil  as  the  hopeful 
pusuit  of  such  discovery.  And  how  vast 
and  how  varied  i.  field  is  agriculture 
for  such  discovery!  The  mind,  already 
trained  to  thought  in  the  country  school, 
or  higher  school,  cannot  fail  to  find 
there  an  exhaustless  source  of  enjoy- 
ment. Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study; 
and  to  produce  two  there,  where  there 
was  but  one  is  both  a  profit  and  a  pleas- 
ure. And  not  grass  alone,  but  soils, 
seeds  and  seasons — hedges,  ditches,  and 
fences — draining,  droughts  and  irriga- 
tion— plowing,  hoeing  and  harrowing — 
reaping,  mowing  and  threshing — saving- 
crops,  pests  of  crops,  diseases  of  crops, 
and  what  will  prevent  or  cure  them — im- 
plements, utensils  and  machines;  their 
relative  merits  and  how  to  improve  them 
— hogs,  horses  and  cattle — sheep,  goats 
and  poultry — trees,  shrubs,  fruits, 
plants  and  flowers — the  thousand  things 
of  which  these  are  specimens — each  a 
world  of  study  within  itself. 

In  all  this,  book  learning  is  available. 
A  capacity  and  taste  for  reading  gives 
access  to  whatever  has  already  been 
discovered  by  others.  It  is  the  key,  or 
one  of  the  keys  to  the  already  solved 
problems.  And  not  only  so;  it  gives  a 
relish  and  facility  for  successfully  pur- 
suing the  unsolved  ones.  The  rudiments 
of  science  are  available,  and  highly 
available.  Some  knowledge  of  botany 
assists  in  dealing  with  the  vegetable 
world — with  all  grov;ing  crops.  Chem- 
istry assists  in  the  analysis  of  soils, 
selection  and  application  of  manures, 
and  in  numerous  other  ways.  The  me- 
chanical branches  of  natural  philosophy 
are  ready  help  in  almost  everything,  but 
especially  in  reference  to  implements 
and  machinery. 

In  a  world  less  inclined  to  wars  and 
more  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace  than 
heretofore,  population  must  increase 
rapidly,  more  rapidly  than  in  former 
times,  and  erelong  the  most  valuable  of 
all  arts  will  be  the  art  of  deriving  a 
comfortable  subsistence  from  the  small- 
est area  of  soil.  No  community  whose 
every  member  possesses  this  art  can 
ever  be  the  victim  of  oppression  in  any 
of  its  forms.  Such  community  will  be 
alike  independent  of  crowned  kings, 
money  kings  and  land  kings. 


Mr.  R.  (to  a  Junior  who  came  into 
the  room  eating  an  apple) — "Put  that 
apple  away!" 

Bright  Junior — "Yes,  sir,  I  am  as  fast 
as   I   can." 


V 
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(Continued  from  Page  3.) 

Prom  the  early  days  of  this  Republic 
the  residents  of  city  and  country  alike 
have  been  taxed  untold  millions  by  a 
protective  tariff  and  otherwise,  to  en- 
courage and  subsidize  the  manufactures 
and  other  industries  of  the  city,  taxes 
that  far  outweigh  any  like  support  that 
has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  given  to  the 
farming    business. 

The  late  James  J.  Hill,  the  empire 
builder  of  the  Northwest,  gave  it  as  the 
verdict  of  his  mature  judgment  that 
"the  farm  is  the  basis  of  all  industry,  but 
for  many  years  this  country  has  made 
the  mistake  of  unduly  assisting  manu- 
factures, commerce  and  other  industries 
.that  center  in  cities,  at  the  expense  of 
the   farm." 

In  Bristol  County,  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  unity  of  effort,  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  been  organized  and  devel- 
oped as  a  part  of  the  Agricultural 
School.  It  serves  as  a  bureau  of  inform- 
ation for  farming.  It  also  serves  as  a 
unit  in  a  nation-wide  organization 
through  which  farmers  may  voice  their 
needs  and  safe-guard  their  interests; 
and  through  which  the  natioji  may  make 
known  its  needs  to  the  farmer. 

Three  agents  are  employed:  Warren 
L.  Ide,  County  Agricultural  Agent; 
Edith  M.  Gordon,  County  Demonstration 
Agent;  Harold  A.  Ashley,  Junior  Agri- 
cultural Agent.  All  service  rendered  is 
free. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  LOCALS 

The  Poultry  Department  has  begun 
the  incubating.  The  brooder  house  has 
been  put  into  shape  to  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  chicks. 


i.visit  to  Essex  and  Norfollc  County  Agri- 
|cultural  Schools  last  week  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  at  Reading. 


The  Junior  Class  with  Mr.  Robinson 
recently  took  a  trip  to  Boston  to  attend 
the  Horticultural  Show.  Some  very  help- 
ful lectures  were  heard  by  the  party  and 
the  exhibits  of  market  garden  truck, 
tractors,  spray  apparatus,  etc.,  were 
carefully  studied.  Before  attending  the 
show  the  boys  visited  the  Boston  Art 
Museum. 


.  The  completion  of  the  school  hothouse 
is  assured  in  time  to  start  some  plants 
in  it  this  year. 


'  Alreadyseveral  types  of  engines  have 
arrived  which  will  be  used  at  the  trac- 
tor school  March  3-8.  The  school  in 
charge  of  Professor  Gunness  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College  is  free 
to  any  farmer  in  the  county. 


Lawrence  Cleare  is  now  employed 
with  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
of  the  school  as  herdsman.  Cleare  is  a 
Senior. 


Mr.    Clifford    Whittaker,    farm    fore- 
man, is  away  on  a  two  weeks'  vacation. 
The  instructors  of  the  school  made  a 


The  school  icehouse  has  been  filled 
with  excellent  8  and  9  inch  ice.  The 
work  was  done  largely  by  the  Freshman 
class  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Wyeth  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 


The  first   inter-class  debate  was  won 
by  the  Freshmen  over  the  Juniors. 


The  class  in  Forestry  is  doing  some 
much  needed  work  in  getting  the  school 
farm  woodlot  into  shape. 


A  town  meeting  is  the  program  for 
the  School  Forum  on  March   14. 

Edmund  White  and  Gunnar  Ander- 
son '20,  are  attending  the  Automobile 
School  at  the  Taunton  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Friday  evenings. 


The  Seniors  in  Dairying  will  test  milk 
samples  for  anyone  within  the  county 
without  chai-ge.  A  pint  sample  is  suf- 
ficient. 


Albert  Nichols,  a  former  pupil  of  this 
school,  now  in  the  navy,  visited  the 
school  the  other  day  to  make  plans  to 
return  to  complete  his  course  of  studies. 
"Al"    certainly   looks    fine. 


FOR  SALE 


We  have  about  three  bushels  of  se- 
lected Davis  Yellow  Flint  Corn,  germin- 
ation 96  percent;  also  a  limited  amount 
of  Medium  Green  Soy  Beans.  If  inter- 
ested, inquire  of  R.  B.  Negus  and  E.  A. 
White,  '20,  B.  C.  A.  S. 


AGGIE  WIT  AND  HUMOR 


White — "Ouch!" 

Instructor — "What's  the  matter. 
White?" 

White — "I  bumped  my  head  on  that 
r6ofnail." 

Olszewski — "Never  mind,  White,  it 
couldn't  go  through."   (A  thickhead). 

White — "Wal,  a  nail'd  feel  pretty 
much  at  home  in  yours."  (A  wooden 
head.) 


Mr.  M.  to  Mr.  A. — "Age  before  beau- 
ty." 

Mr.  A.  to  Mr.  M. — "I  don't  know, 
look  at  the  top  of  your  head." 


Mr.  G. — "We  sometimes  learn  by  our 
mistakes." 

Mr.  R. — "Then  some  of  us  should  be 
well   educated." 


Mr.  G.  at  table — "But  I  asked  for 
sauce,  not  saucers." 

Mrs.  G. — "And  you  shall  have  sauce 
as  well  as  saucers  if  you  do  not  get 
saucy." 
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GARDENS   OF   THE    MORSE   TWIST   DRILL 

MASS. 


EMPLOYEES,     FAIRHAVEN, 


HOME  GARDENS 


So  there  has  been  a  little  "tempest  in 
the  teapot"  about  Home  Gardens — the 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
against  and  some  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for,  their  encourage- 
ment; with  the  College  of  Agriculture 
"lying  low."  Looked  at  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Bristol  County  farmer's 
interests  it  really  amounts  to  little,  as 
vast  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  garden 
produce  are  regularly  brought  into  the 
county  for  home  consumption  to  meet 
the  need,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  home 
garden  in  any  appreciable  degree 'affects 
the  market. 

Some  of  our  keenest  business  men 
have,  however,  scented  a  real  asset  in 
the  Home  Garden  for  factory  employees 
- — that  it  is  like  a  bank  account,  only 
more  so,  in  its  effect  on  the  temperament 
of  their  men.  It  gives  them  a  feeling  of 
independence,  of  security  for  themsel- 
ves and  their  families,  pride  of  posses- 
sion and  contentment  of  mind,  not  to 
mention  mere  physical  health,  and 
these  make  the  man  a  better  workman, 
and    may  save    our   factory   towns   and 


cities  from  the  situation  that  the  City 
of  Lawrence  is  just  now  confronted 
with. 

This  is  the  real  meat  of  the  matter. 
In  the  Lawrence  strike  every  one  stands 
to  lose.  The  operatives  and  their  wives 
and  children  suffer  if  they  do  not  act- 
ually go  cold  and  hungry.  If  the  mill 
owners  do  appear  to  hold  the  whip  hand, 
and  to  be  best  able  to  stand  the  strain, 
yet  their  losses  are  such  that  it  is  hard- 
ly a  condition  of  things  that  they  would 
willingly  bring  about.  The  business  of 
merchants  and  grocers  in  the  city  is  par- 
alyzed and  loaded  with  bills,  many  of 
which  they  will  never  collect;  and  the 
farmer  is  hardly  less  a  loser,  for  if  he 
happens  to  be  a  retail  milk  dealer  or  a 
retailer  of  produce  in  the  city,  his  busi- 
ness immediately  suffers  as  does  that  of 
the  grocer,  and  with  poorer  banking  fa- 
cilities to  tide  him  over.  If  he  whole- 
sales his  milk  and  his  other  products, 
then  sooner  or  later  he  must  bear  his 
full  share  of  the  losses  of  the  man  who 
retails  his  goods.  Eventually  even  the 
losses  of  merchants  are  distributed  as  a 
part  of  the  price  of  merchandise,  some 
part  of  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy. 


The  interests  of  every  individual  in 
modern  community  life  are  so  interwov- 
en with  the  interests  of  every  other,  that 
the  sum  in  our  pocketbooks  and  the  very 
comforts  of  our  home  life,  of  our  wives 
and  children,  are  dependent  upon  heal- 
thy industrial  conditions  in  the  commun- 
ity as  a  whole. 

If  the  Home  Garden  will  in  any  meas- 
ure contribute  to  the  contentment  and 
steady  employment  of  our  fellow-work- 
men of  the  city  and  town  (and  who 
doubts  that  it  will?) — well,  there's  many 
a  city  lot  that  is  put  to  more  unsightly 
use,  and  many  a  workman  who  spends 
his  leisure  hours  to  less  worthy  pur- 
pose. 

The  cut  shown  above  gives  but  little 
idea  of  the  extent  and  beauty  of  some 
two  hundred  gardens  of  employees  of 
the  Morse  Twist  Drill  Company  of  New 
Bedford — the  gardens  being  located  in 
Fairhaven.  A  more  enthusiastic  bunch 
of  men  you  never  saw!  And  their  gar- 
dens ranked  among  the  very  first  in  the 
State  last  year.  They're  out  to  better 
their  record  the  coming  season.  Let  them 
go  to   it! 


GRADUATION  EXERCISES  MAY  2 

In  accordance  with  a  unanimous  re- 
quest from  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
graduation  will  hereafter  be  held  in 
April  or  May  each  year  instead  of  in 
the  fall,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  met  by  with-' 
holding  the  Director's  signature  from 
diplomas  until  the  fourth  summers' 
work  has  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

The  November  date  for  graduation 
has  been  very  unpopular  because  of  the 
difficulty  graduates  ha\e  experienced  in 
getting  back  to  attend  the  exercises. 

Commencement  Exercises  will,  there- 
fore, be  held  at  the  school  hall  the  even- 
ing of  May  2.  Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood, 
Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  will 
be  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood was  a  resident  of  Bristol  Coun- 
ty fifty  years  ago,  in  the  town  of  Easton. 

No  charge  is  made  to  this  annual 
event,  but  tickets  should  be  obtained 
in  advance  from  one  of  the  pupils  of 
the  school,  or  at  the  school  office. 

Especially  should  we  like  to  see  all 
former  pupils  of  the  school  in  attend- 
ance graduation  evening. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LAND  BANK 

The  farmers  of  the  First  Federal  Land 
Bank  District,  comprising  the  six  New 
England  States,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  have  received  2,298  loans  aggre- 
gating $6,225,295  from  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Springfield. 

One  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  the 
eastern  farmers  for  the  past  few  years 
has  been  the  shortage  of  labor.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  at  least  35  percent 
of  our  National  Army  was  made  up  of 
farm  boys.  Another  great  drain  has  been 
the  attraction  of  high  wages  in  our  war 
industries.  As  demobilization  progresses, 
as  war  wages  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  boys  will  be  coming  back  to 
the  farms.  But  their  point  of  view  will 
be  altered.  It  will  be  broader,  bigger, 
and  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  old 
scheme  of  things.  They  will  want  to 
see  the  farm  business  grow  and  expand. 
And  that  will  mean  a  fuller  utilization 
of  his  credit  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
"It  takes  money  to  make  money."  The 
Federal  Land  Bank — the  farmers'  bank 
— is  here  to  meet  the  need.  More  land, 
more  tools,  more  livestock,  better  drain- 
age, heavier  fertilizing — these  are  the 
things  that  mean  more  income,  that  will 
make  the  farm  more  attractive  to  the 
"boys." 

The  number  of  Farm  Associations,  to- 
gether with  the  number  and  amount  of 
loans  in  each  state  of  the  Springfield 
district  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
No.  of  No.  Loans 
Assoc.  Loans  Amount 
Massachusetts,       15  444      1,103,255 

Maine,  15  317       $527,600 

New  Hampshire,     8  78         168,400 

Vermont,  11  197         553,600 

Rhode  Island,  2  29  61,100 

Connecticut,  15  251         779,000 

New  York,  46  818     2,480,290 

New  Jersey,  16  164         552,050 


That  the  farmers  recognize  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Federal  Farm  Loans  is 
indicated  by  the  applications  received 
by  the  Land  Bank  since  organization. 
All  told,  the  Land  Bank  received  5,243 
applications  for  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$16,358,239. 

Bristol    County    Associations 

The  King  Philip  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Swan- 
sea, which  covers  the  County  of  Bris- 
tol, held  its  annual  meeting  in  January. 
This  Association  was  chartered  in  April, 
1918,  and  has  made  17  loans  amounting 
to  $65,000.00.  The  directors  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  for  the  current  year 
are,  Charles  L.  Patterson,  John  M. 
Cleaveland,  Thomas  L.  Mason,  Darius 
H.  Leonard,  Herbert  I.  Carr,  Adolph 
Baer.  The  officers  are  Charles  H.  Patter- 
son, President,  of  Seekonk,  and  John  M. 
Cleaveland,  Vice-President,  of  Swan- 
sea. The  Secretary-Treasurer  is  War- 
ren L.  Ide  of  Dighton. 

The  First  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Attleboro  and 
Taunton  was  organized  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  and  has  made  35  loans 
amounting  to  $70,000.00.  The  officers 
are :  President,  Mr.  Samuel  Friedman  of 
Attleboro;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Alex 
Murphy  of  Mansfield;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr.  S.  C.  Kaufman  of  Attleboro. 
The  Loan  Committee  is  Mr.  A.  Kauf- 
man, Mr.  Charles  Fine  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Sagarin. 

The  Acushnet  Farm  Loan  Association, 
President,  Mr.  Leo  A.  Tripp;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Walter  Tripp,  is  the  old- 
est association  in  Bristol  County,  and 
has  done  a  very  satisfactory  business, 
but  I  do  not  have  the  figures  of  their 
business  at  hand  as  this  is  written. 

The  officers  of  these  Associations  are 
glad  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the  As- 
sociations to  all  the  farmers  in  their 
territories.  They  invite  each  and  every 
farmer  to  communicate  with  the  secre- 
tary-treasurers, who  will  be  very  glad 
to  explain  the  system  and  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible  in  making  out  the 
application  and  in  securing  the  loan. 


'GOVERNMENT"    NITRATE    OF 
SODA 


SEED  CORN 

Bristol  County  made  a  good  start  to- 
ward a  reputation  for  seed  corn  last 
year,  as  it  was  found  that  in  a  year  when 
corn  grown  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  would  not  germinate,  much  of 
the  corn  grown  in  this  county  had  come 
through  the  winter  in  satisfactory  con- 
dition. This  was  especially  true  of  the 
Davis  Yellow  Flint  and  some  grains  of 
the  Rhode  Island  White. 

Several  farmers  of  the  county  are 
shipping  Bristol  County  grown  corn  out- 
side the  State  this  year,  selling  it  for 
seed. 

For  crib  com  no  better  com  can  be 
had  than  that  offered  by  our  neighbors 
who  have  carefully  selected  strains  of 
the  Davis  and  Rhode  Island  varieties. 

The  Agricultural  School  will  gladly 
put  you  in  touch  with  those  who  have 
tested  seed  for  sale. 


It  now  seems  certain  that  the  Nitrate 
of  Soda  purchased  of  the  government 
through  the  Farm  Bureau  Committee 
will  be  ready  for  deliveiy  about  the  time 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  reaches  you. 
About  a  hundred  tons  have  been  pur- 
chased this  year  with  a  saving  to  the 
farmers  of  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred   dollars. 


AN    INTERESTING   EXPERIMENT 


The  usual  method  of  fertilizer  inves- 
tigation is  to  lay  off  the  field  into  plots 
in  varying  sizes,  and  then  to  apply  dif- 
ferent fertilizers  in  such  a  way  that  dif- 
ferent treatments  may  be  compared  in 
their  effects  on  the  same  crop.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  numbar  of  refinements 
to  the  method,  all  of  these  adding  to  the 
possibility  of  drawing  sound  conclusions, 
and  reducing  the  experimental  error  to 
the  minimum. 

At  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta- 
tion there  is  now  being  tried  out  another 
method  which  promises  to  bring  import- 
ant results.  This,  in  brief,  is  to  use  the 
same  fertilizer  on  all  plots;  but  to  vary 
the  crop  in  the  different  plots  this  year 
and  next  year  put  all  plots  in  the  same 
crop  with  measurement  taken  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  previous  crop,  instead  of  the 
effect  of  the  fertilizer. 

Results  reported  in  Bulletin  175  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station, 
show  that: 

Buckwheat  following  turnips  gave  a 
crop  of  34  bushels  per  acre,  but  follow- 
ing millet,  grasses,  corn  and  clovers,  the 
crop  fell  to  from  4  to  10  bushels  per 
acre. 

Onions  were  practically  a  total  fail- 
ure when  grown  following  cabbage, 
mangels,  rutabagas  and  buckwheat,  but 
following  timothy  or  alsike  clover  they 
yielded  over  400  bushels  per  acre. 

Alsike  clover  following  rye,  red  top 
and  squash  gave  nearly  twice  as  large  a 
crop  as  when  grown  following  carrots  or 
buckwheat. 

It  is  difficult  to  translate  the  above  re- 
sults into  terms  which  make  them  suited 
to  practical  use — but  now  that  the  prob- 
lem has  been  sharply  defined,  we  may 
expect  some  very  important  results  as 
the  work  progresses. 


For   Sale 

A    limited    amount     of    selected 

and  high-test  seed Medium  Green 

Soybeans,  Davis  Flint  Corn,  Stow- 
ell's  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  and 
Bantam  S^veet  Corn. 

BRISTOL     COUNTY     AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCHOOL 
Segreganset,  -  Mass. 
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CALENDAR   OF   FARM   BUREAU 
MEETINGS 


PRESERVING  EGGS  IN  WATER 
GLASS 


SCAB  CONTROL  ON  FRUIT  TREES 


April  1 — All  day  Home  Makers'  meeting, 
Assonet.  Homemade  Household  Con- 
veniences, E.  M..  Gordon;  Household 
Accounts,  Miss  Laura  Gifford,  Am- 
I  herst;  Home  Nursing  Demonstration, 
Miss  Sawyer,  Fall  River;  Clothing- 
Demonstration,  Miss  Ada  Blanchard, 
Food  Facts  Bureau,  Boston. 
April  2 — Dighton  Efficiency  Club,  B.  C. 
A.  S. 

County    Meeting,    South    Dartmouth. 
Harold  Ashley,  Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  War- 
ren L.  Ide,  Miss  Edith  M.   Gordon. 
■  Canning   and    Pig    Club    films,    North 
Easton.  Mr.  W.  T.  Howe. 
April   3 — Textile   Lecture,   North  Attle- 

boro.   Mrs.   M.   S.   Woolman. 
April  4 — Textile  Lecture,  North  Easton. 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Woolman. 
Care    and    Culture     of    the    Garden, 
Westport  Point,  W.  L.  Ide. 
April  5 — Preliminary  Judging  of  Reho- 
both  Home  Economics  Girls'  Club  at 
Mrs.    Elsie    Carpenter's    home,    Reho- 
both. 
April    7 — Invalid    Cookery    Demonstra- 
tion, Thwaites.  E.   M.   Gordon. 
Home    Garden    Problems,    Gen.    Elec- 
tric Co.,  Taunton,  G.  H.  Gilbert. 
April  8 — All-day  Home-Makers  meeting 
under   auspices   of   Mansfield    Grange 
Home-Makers'    Section,    Mansfield. 
April    9 — Physical    Care    and    Develop- 
ment of  the  Child,  Miss  Mary  Hoising- 
ton.   Public   Health  Nurse,   State   De- 
partment of   Health,   Boston.   This  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  three  health  lec- 
tures to  be  held  in  Assonet. 
Westport  Efficiency  Club,  Westport. 
Home     Gardening    Problems,     Mason 
Machine  Co.,  Taunton.  G.  H.  Gilbert. 
April  10 — Preliminary  Judging  of  Home 
Economics  Girls'  Club  at  Pall  River. 
April    11 — Demonstration    of    a    Home- 
made Fireless  Cooker,  Swansea.  Par- 
ent-Teachers'  Association,    Swansea. 
Home   Garden   Problems,   Weir  Stove 
Co.,  Taunton.  W.  L.  Ide. 
April    15 — Diseases   and   Insects   of   the 
Garden,  Morse  Twist  Drill  Company, 
New  Bedford,  G.  H.  Gilbert. 
April  16 — Final  exhibit  of  Taunton  High 
School  Girls'  Economics  Club — Judg- 
ing at  3  p.  m. 

Seed   Potato   Treatment — Mr.   Doran, 
M.  A.   C. 
April   17 — All-day  Home-Makers'  meet- 
ing,  Westport  Point. 
Seed   Potato   Treatment — Mr.    Doran, 
M.   A.   C. 
April   22 — Talk  on   Corn   and  Potatoes, 
North  Attleboro,  8  p.  m.,  J.  D.  Pierce 
School.  W.  L.  Ide. 
April    23 — Food   for   children,   Assonet. 

Mrs.  Alzira  Sandwall. 
April  25 — Pruning  and  Grafting,  West- 
port  Point.  Harold  A.  Ashley. 
April  29 — Canning  and  Pig  Club  films, 
Fairhaven.  V.  A.  Rice. 
Note — The   discussion   of  Home   Uar- 
den  Problems  are  held  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  noons  at  different  indus- 
trial plants  at  Taunton,  arranged  for  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Noyes  of  the  "Industrial  Com- 
mittee." 


During  the  spring  months  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs'  exceeds  the  consump- 
tion, while  during  October,  November 
and  December  the  opposite  is  generally 
true.  It  is  desirable  to  tide  over  these 
months  by  preserving  eggs  in  as  fresh 
condition  as  possible  during  the  spring- 
period  of  heavy  production. 

Every  family  may  assure  itself  of  a 
winter  supply  of  eggs  at  summer  prices 
by  preserving  at  least  thirty  dozen  eggs 
at  this  season  in  water  glass. 

Water  glass  (sodium  silicate)  is  the 
best  material  for  this  p-arpose.  Mix  one 
quart  of  water  glass  with  nine  quarts  of 
boiled  water  which  has  been  cooled.  Put 
the  eggs  small  end  down,  in  a  stone  or 
earthenware  crock,  and  pour  the  water 
glass  solution  over  them  until  there  is  at 
least  two  inches  of  the  liquid  over  the 
top  layer  of  eggs.  To  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults only  sterile  eggs  should  be  put  in 
the  crocks,  they  must  be  clean,  cool  and 
fresh,  that  is,  not  over  three  days  old. 
Eggs  that  are  thin  shelled,  ridged  or  ir- 
regular in  shape  should  be  avoided. 
Soiled  eggs  may  be  wiped,  but  should 
■not  be  washed. 

A  cool  cellar  is  the  best  place  for  stor- 
ing the  crocks.  They  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed until  ready  for  use.  The  crocks 
should  be  covered.  It  is  best  to  have  a 
pumber  of  small  containers  rather  than 
a  few  large  ones.  Crocks  holding  not 
more  than  five  or  six  dozen  are  recom- 
mended. A  safe  rule  to  follow  would 
be  not  to  put  more  than  a  three  week's 
consumption  in  a  crock. 

One  gallon  of  water  glass  will  pre- 
serve about  75  dozen  of  eggs. 


IS  THIS  TRUE? 


The  following  paragraph  was  publish- 
ed in  the  December  number  of  the  "Po- 
tato Magazine." 

"At  a  conference  of  the  Potato  Coun- 
cil held  in  Toronto  on  September  6,  the 
following  varieties  were  decided  to  be 
identical  and  are  classed  as  Green  Moun- 
tain: Carman  No.  1,  Clyde,  Gold  Coin, 
(Vermont),  Delaware,  Dreer  Standard 
(not  Dreer  Early  Standard),  Green 
Mountain,  Jr.,  Norcross,  Snow,  State  of 
Maine,  Uncle  Sam,  Wee  MacGregor.  The 
experts  present  agreed  that  no  one  can 
distinguish  between  them  as  to  plant, 
blossom,  or  tuber." 


PEAR  PSYLLA. 


Pear  Psylla  may  be  controlled  by 
spraying  for  the  adult  flies  during  the 
warm  days  of  March  or  April.  At  the 
time  the  adult  flies  crawl  out  from  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  to  sun  themselves 
and  during  days  when  the  temperature 
averages  40  to  50  degrees,  the  flies  are 
rather  dormant  or  sluggish  and  may  be 
controlled  by  spraying  with  3-4  pint 
Black  Leaf  40,  and  5  pounds  of  soap, 
per  100  gallons  of  water.  This  will  not 
tprove  satisfactory  unless  the  flies  can 
be  hit  with  the  spray  material. 


One  of  the  most  important  applica- 
tions for  the  control  of  scab  is  what  is 
known  as  the  blossom-pink  spray  put 
on  just  as  the  blossom  buds  begin  to 
show  pink.  At  this  time  the  mixture 
should  be  composed  of  lime  and  sulphur 
solution  1  to  40.  Arsenate  of  lead  may 
be  added  to  control  bud  moth  and  case- 
bearer. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

SHOULD  ENTER  THE  STATE 

CLUBS 


Open  to  all  boys  and  girls  in  Massa- 
sachusetts   between   the   ages   of   1   and 
19.      What   you    must   do   to   become   a 
member  of  the : 
Garden  Club: 

1.  Ask   your   parents'    permission. 

2.  Secure  a  piece  of  land  1-40,  1-20 
or  more  acres. 

3.  Sign  an  enrollment  card. 

4.  Do  the  work  yourself. 

5.  Keep  a  record. 

6.  Tell  at  the  end  of  the  contest  your 
your  experiences  of  the  summer. 
Poultry  Club: 

1.  Ask  your  your  parents'  permission. 

2.  Obtain  5  or  more  hens  or  pullets. 

3.  Sign  an  enrollment  card. 

4.  Do  the  work  yourself. 

5.  Keep  a  record. 

6.  Tell  at  the  end  of  the  contest  your 
experiences  of  the  season. 

Pig  Club: 

1.  Ask  your  parents'  permission. 

2.  Get  a  spring  pig  not  over  15  weeks' 
old  by  June  1st. 

3.  Get  weight  of  pig  June  1. 

4.  Keep  accurate  record  of  all  feeds 
fed  from  June  1  to  Dec.  1. 

5.  Get  weight  of  pig  by  December  1. 

6.  Write  a  "Story  of  My  Pig." 
Canning   Club: 

1.  Ask  your  parents'  permission. 

2.  Sign  an  enrollment  card. 

3.  Do  the  work  yourself. 

4.  Can  24  jars  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

5.  Exhibit  at  end  of  contest. 

6.  Send  in  a  record. 

7.  Tell  of  your  experiences  in  can- 
ning. 

Corn  Club: 

1.  Ask  your  parents'  permission. 

2.  Secure  1-4  acre  or  more. 

3.  Sign  an  enrollment  card. 

4.  Do  the  work  yourself. 

5.  Keep  a  record. 

6.  Tell  just  how  you  raised  the  corn. 

Potato  Club: 

1.  Ask  your  parents'  permission. 

2.  Secure  1-8  acre  or  more. 

3.  Sign  an  enrollment  card. 

4.  Do  the  work  yourself. 

5.  Keep  a  record. 

6.  Tell  just  how  you  raised  the  pota- 
toes. 

For  further  information  inquire  of 
your  local  club  leader  or  write  the  "Jun- 
ior Agricultural  Agent,"  at  Bristol 
County  Agricultual  School,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


A  SATISFACTORY  BEGINNING 


B.  C.  A.  S.  LOCALS 


PASTURE  CROPS  FOR  HOGS 


At  the  outset  one  of  the  open  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  this  institution  (at 
least  in  the  mind  of  the  Director)  was 
what  sort  of  opportunities  would  open  to 
our  graduates. 

In  the  long  run  the  life  and  prosperity 
of  any  such  institution  will  be  meas- 
ured directly  by  the  records  of  its  grad- 
uates. If  nothing  better  than  the  lot 
of  the  ordinary  farm  laborer  could  be 
offered  to  the  young  people  going  out 
from  such  a  school,  the  reward  would 
not  be  worth  the  effort.  Yet,  manifest- 
ly, many  of  the  young  men  would  neith- 
er have  home  farms  where  they  would 
be  well  employed,  nor  would  they  have 
the  necessary  funds  and  mature  experi- 
ence to  immediately  launch  out  into 
farming  for  themselves. 

Happily,  the  question  is  being  very 
satisfactorily  answered.  Not  only  are 
the  graduates  well  employed  in  pro- 
ductive agriculture  before  they  leave 
the  classroom,  but  there  is  plenty  of  call 
for  the  undergraduates  for  summer  em- 
ployment, and  wherever  one  boy  goes, 
there's  almost  invariably  a  demand  for 
more,  and  the  pay  received  compares 
very  favorably  with  that  obtainable  in 
any  other  vocation. 

Now  we  shall  follow  with  keen  inter- 
est the  records  of  those  who  are  get- 
ting started  in  the  farming  business  for 
themselves,  as  some  are  already  begin- 
ning to  do. 

We  believe  in  the  young  men — as 
well  as  in  the  older  men.  We  also  be- 
lieve in  Bristol  County  farming — that 
opportunities  were  never  better — that 
they  are  nowhere  better !  It  is  for  you  to 
prove  it,  boys. 


FORESTRY   IN   BRISTOL   COUNTY 


The  Senior  Class  closed  their  class- 
work  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  Friday,  March  28,  to 
go  to  their  respective  positions.  All  are 
going  into  agricultural  work  and  hope 
to  make  a  good  record  for  the  school 
and  themselves. 

An  informal  house-party  was  given 
to  the  Seniors  Thursday  evening  by  Di- 
rector and   Mrs.    Gilbert. 

The  graduation  exercises  will  take 
place  at  the  School  the  evening  of  the 
first  Friday  in   May. 

Alfred  Swanson,  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  was  in  to  see  the  boys  at  the 
school  this  week.  He  is  doing  A.  R.  O. 
test  work  for  the  state. 

Richard  Frasier,  a  Junior  at  the 
school,  is  going  to  be  the  pupil-herdsman 
at  the  school  dairy  this  summer.  His 
assistant  will  be  Albert  Nichols,  recently 
returned  from  the  service. 

C.  E.  C. 


Much  could  be  done  in  Bristol  Coun- 
ty to  improve  and  safeguard  our  wood- 
lots.  The  brush  and  dead  wood  should  be 
kept  cleaned  out,  so  that  fire  won't 
spread  so  quickly,  and  also  fire  lanes 
should  be  made  and  maintained  to  check 
fire  when  once  started.  Careful  thinning 
of  the  woodlots  would  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  better  trees  and  put  those 
of  little  value  as  standing  timber  to  their 
very  best  use  are  firewood. 

L.  F.  L. 


IT  IS  SAFER  TO  KEEP  BEES 


The  honey  bee  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  of  all  insects.  Every  farm 
should  have  two  or  more  thrifty  colonies 
of  bees.  The  honey  bee  is  our  expert 
carrier  of  pollen  from  flower  to  flower 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Sometimes 
when  fruit  blossoms  fail  to  set  fruit,  a 
few  colonies  of  bees  would  have  saved 
the  fruit.  The  money  obtained  is  no 
measure  of  the  real  value  of  bees  to  the 
farm.  It  has  been  shown  that  they 
sometimes  increase  the  amount  of  fruit 
in  an  orchard  sixty  per  cent,  or  more. 
L.  B. 


ANNUAL  REUNION 

It  is  desired  that  all  former  pupils  and 
teachers  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  look  upon  "Grad- 
uation Exercises"  each  year  (this  year 
the  evening  of  May  2)  as  an  occasion 
for  reunion.  The  meeting  of  old  asso- 
ciates will  do  the  heart  good.  Be  with 
us  the  evening  of  May  2. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BIRDS  TO  THE 
FARMER 

Few  of  us  realize  the  great  value  of 
birds  to  our  farms  and  gardens.  Most 
birds  that  nest  here  in  the  spring  form 
the  greater  part  of  their  diet  on  in- 
sects that  are  very  injurious  to  farm 
crops  and  orchards.  A  few  minutes 
making  nesting  boxes  encourages  the 
birds  and  adds  interest  to  the  home  sur- 
roundings for  old  and  young  alike.  In- 
formation concerning  the  making  of 
these  boxes  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
a  postcard  to  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, State  House,  Boston,  asking 
for  Circular  No.   47. 

C.  B.   S. 


A  BETTER  WAY 


A  delegation  from  the  State  Commit- 
tee on  Education  visited  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  March  26,  and  of 
the  Committee  on  Counties  March  27. 
We  welcome  these  visits  as  a  marked 
improvement  over  legislative  "hearings" 
in  Boston.  If  Representative  Bagshaw  of 
Fall  River,  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Counties,  is  responsible  for  this 
better  way  of  getting  information — he  is 
a  right  man  in  the  right  place. 


The  following  is  suggested  by  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  as  a 
good  feeding  system  for  a  herd  of  forty 
pigs  in  this  state : 

1.  Three-fourth  acre  of  rye — Seed 
two  bushels  to  acre  in  fall.  Pasture  from 
April  20  to  June  1. 

Note. — This  plot  may  be  plowed  or 
harrowed  June  1  and  planted  to  sweet 
corn,  using  different  varieties,  or  plant- 
ing at  intervals  of  one  week  to  ten  days. 
Do  not  turn  the  hogs  into  the  sweet 
corn.  Cut  the  whole  stalk  and  throw  it 
into  an  adjoining  lot. 

Rye  may  be  sown  early  in  September 
following  sweet  corn,  or  it  may  be  sown 
in  sweet  corn  rows  during  latter  part  of 
August. 

2.  Three-fourth  acres  of  oats  and 
rapei — Sow  1  %  bushel  of  oats  and  3 
pounds  of  rape  to  the  acre  the  middle 
to  last  of  April.  Pasture  May  25  to  June 
10   and   July   10   to   July  25. 

3.  Three-fourths  acre  of  oats  and 
peas — Sow  1 V2  bushel  of  oats  and  1 
bushel  of  Canada  Peas  to  the  acre  the 
middle  to  the  last  of  April^  Pasture 
June  10  to  June  25. 

Plow  or  harrow  this  plot  June  25  and 
sow  rape  3  pounds  and  millet  9  pounds, 
which  should  be  ready  to  pasture  from 
August  20  on. 

4.  Three-fourths  acre  of  Dwarf  Es- 
sex Rapei — Sow  four  pounds  to  the  acre 
drilling  it  in  with  drills  8  to  10  inches 
apart,  about  April  20  and  pasture  this 
plot  a  few  days  after  June  20  and  again 
after  July  15,  and  Aug.  10,  and  Sept.  1, 
and  Sept.  15. 

Note. — Total  area  of  3  acres,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  will  be  in  rape  dur- 
ing fall.  This  area  under  favorable 
weather  conditions  (and  the  success  of 
any  soiling  system  depends  much  on  the 
weather)  should  carry  40  pigs  through 
the  season,  pigs  weighing  about  50 
pounds  May  1.  Grain  will  have  to  be 
fed  to  the  pigs  to  the  extent  of  2  to  3 
per  cent,  of  the  live  weight,  that  is,  75- 
pound  pigs  on  pasture  need  1  %  to  2  % 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  for  good  gains 
This  schedule  would  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  varied  some,  depending  upon  the 
locality.  It  is  also  advisable,  wherever 
possible,  to  sow  rape  in  the  field  corn 
about  the  1st  of  August.  This  will  come 
on  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  cut  off 
and  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  feed 
at  a  very  low  cost. 


The  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  is  a  free  school,  open  to  anyone 
over  14  years  of  age  who  is  interested 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  farming. 
Always  in  session.  Pupils  may  enter  at 
any  time. 


WILL  PLANT  TREES   IN  HONOR  OF 
AGGIE  BOYS 

At  1.30  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  2  the  undergraduates  of  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  will  plant 
trees  in  honor  of  Alton  Wood  "killed  in 
action",  and  Bernard  C.  Holloway,  "mis- 
sing in  action".  Brief  exercises  dedi- 
cating the  trees  in  memory  of  their  ser- 
vice, and  the  placing  of  tablets  will  con- 
stitute the  program.  Anyone  interested 
to  attend  this  event  will  be  cordially 
welcome. 
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$2500  OFFERED  IN  PRIZES 


GRADUATION 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
has  appropriated  money  for  the  encour- 
agement of  agriculture  by  the  payment 
of  premiums  and  prizes  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  department  of  agriculture. 

To  encourage  the  rearing  of  grade 
heifers  from  good  milking  strain  of  dairy 
animals  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture offers  for  best  heifers  sired  by 
pure-bred  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Holstein- 
Friesian,  Jersey  or  Dairy  Shorthorn  bulls 
and  from  high  producing  grade  dams  of 
any  breed,  heifers  born  between  August 
1,  1918,  and  July  31,  1919,  inclusive, 
prizes  aggregating  $2500. 

Additional  Prizes 

In  meritorious  Instances  additional 
prizes  may  be  recommended  by  the 
judges  and  may  equal  but  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the   amount  offered  as  the   eighth 

Class  First 

Prize 

1  Best  6  grade  Ayrshire  heifers. .$60 

2  Best  6  grade  Guernsey  heifers   60 

3  Best    6    grade    Holstein-Freis- 

ian  heifers  60 

4  Best   6   grade  Jersey  heifers....   60 

5  Best   6  grade   Dairy  Shorthorn 

heifers  60 

i6     Best  3  grade  Ayrshire  heifers..   35 

7  Best  3  grade  Guernsey  heifers..   35 

8  Best    3    grade    Holstein-Fries- 

ian   heifers   35 

9  Best   3   grade  Jersey  heifers....   35 

10  Best   3   grade  Dairy  Shorthorn 

heifers    35 

11  Best     single     grade     Ayrshire 

heifer   15 

12  Best     single     grade     Guernsey 

heifer   15 

13  Best     single     grade     Holstein- 

Friesian  heifer  15 

14  Best  single  grade  Jersey  heifer  15 

15  Best  single  grade  Dairy  Short- 

horn heifer  15 

prize  in  each  class,  and  the  payment  of 
additional  prizes  will  depend  upon 
money  made  available  as  unused  prize 
money. 

Rules 

1.  These  prizes  are  open  for  contest 
only  for  animals  owned  by  practical  dairy 
farmers  who  superintend  their  own 
dairies  and  gain  their  principal  liveli- 
hood from  their  farm,  and  for  animals 
owned  by  wives,  sons,  or  unmarried 
daughters  of  such  eligible  farmers,  pro- 
vided their  animals  are  kept  upon  said 
farm  and  the  owners  live  upon  said  farm 
and  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  farm 


for  a  livelihood. 

2.  All  heifers  eligible  for  entry  must 
have  been  sired  by  pure  bred  bulls  which 
are  either  registered  or  eligible  for  reg- 
istry. Satisfactory  proof  must  be  furn- 
ished in  each  instance.  In  case  of  regis- 
tered bulls  the  certificate  of  registry  will 
be  accepted.  In  case  of  pure  bred  bulls 
eligible  for  registry  satisfactory  aflSda- 
vits  must  be  filed  at  the  time  of  entry. 

3.  All  animals  must  have  been  bred 
and  raised  by  the  exhibitor. 

4.  No  animal  will  be  eligible  in  more 
than  one  class. 

5.  All  entries  must  be  made  on  or 
before  July  31,   1919. 

6.  The  animals  will  be  examined  by 
the  judge  either  at  the  farm  of  the  ex- 
hibitor or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be 
determined  upon  by  the  Dairy  Division 
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of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
7     Animals  will  be  judged  by  a  com- 
petent  expert   and   the   decision   of   the 
judge  shall  be  final. 

8.  No  prize  shall  be  allowed  for  un- 
meritorious  animals. 

9.  The  right  to  reject  or  cancel  any 
and  all  entries  is  reserved. 

10.  Results  will  be  announced  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the 
contest. 

11.  A  certificate  of  award  will  ac- 
company each  cash  prize. 

For  entry  blanks  apply  to  T.  M.  Har- 
wood,  Dairy  Division,  136  State  House, 
Boston,  Mass.  Make  Your  Entry  Now. 


Another  small  group  of  boys — a  mere 
half-dozen — were  graduated  from  the 
Agricultural  School  Friday  evening, 
keen,  sturdy  fellows  with  definite  pur- 
poses ahead,  as  all  who  saw  them  would 
agree. 

Three  years  ago  a  ruling  was  made 
that  any  senior  who  had  a  good,  perma- 
nent job  that  he  must  go  to  the  first 
of  April  would  be  released  with  full 
credit.  The  seniors  all  see  to  it  that 
their  job  is  on  hand  waiting  for  them 
April  1.  So  it  comes  about  that  these 
young  men  have  been  "on  the  job"  a 
mT)nth  before  they  are  graduated.  One, 
Cosgrove,  has  in  that  time  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  foreman  on 
the  Lowney  Farm  at  Mansfield. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Wheeler,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  for  this  State,  gave  the 
address  of  the  evening  and  awarded  the 
diplomas.  "Mr.  Wheeler  was  good,  as 
always,"  those  who  know  him  said.  A 
very  helpful  note  in  his  address  was  his 
insistence  on  the  need  and  the  future  for 
New  England  farming.  Mr.  Wheeler 
knows  New  England  farming,  from  hav- 
ing always  been  a  New  England  farmer, 
and  he  knows  New  England  farming  and 
farming  elsewhere  from  close  observa- 
tion and  study.  He  believes  in  New 
England  farming,  as  everybody  is  com- 
ing to  do,  that  the  opportunities  are  no- 
where better,  that  the  need  is  nowhere 
greater,  that  it  is  a  worthy  challenge  to 
red-blooded  young  men  of  real  ability 
who  have  a  heart  and  mind  for  the  work 
and  who  will  train  for  it;  not  an  asylum 
for  the  "left-overs,"  the  dull,  the  halt 
and  the  blind. 

Of  course,  sooner  or  later  it  must  be 
a  partnership  job,  few  men,  if  any, 
really  succeed  alone.  And  the  silent  part- 
ner must  also  have  a  heart  and  mind  for 
the  fruit  and  flowers,  the  animals  and 
the  great  out-of-doors,  with  movies  and 
whist  parties  only  incidental  to,  not  the 
main  business  of  her  life. 

A  delightful  part  of  the  program  of 
Friday  evening  was  the  music  furnished 
by  the  Durfee  Orchestral  Club  of  Fall 
River  High  Schools,  led  by  Mr.  Titcomb. 
We  greatly  appreciate  their  fine  spirit  of 
co-operation,  and  especially  the  rare 
quality  of  their  music.  We  are  indebted 
to  them  and  their  leader. 

As  to  the  graduating  class,  well,  they 
are  "our  boys,"  trained  with  the  fixed 
purpose  that  each  shall  become  his  own 
best  self.  We  know  they  can  be  counted 
on  to   do   so. 
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Edwin  R.  Wyeth,    Gardening  Instructor 
Carl  G.  Aamodt,  Poultry  Instructor 
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and  Dairying  Instructor 
CliflFord  T.  Whittaker,     Field  Instructor 
H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 
and  Orcharding 
FIELD  AGENTS 
Warren  L.  Ide, 
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WEIGHT  OF  GROWING  CHICKS 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  obtained  some  data  on  the  weight  of 
young  chicks.  You  may  be  interested  to 
weigh  up  an  average  of  your  own  chicks 
and  see  how  they  compare  with  these 
figures. 

White  Rock  Cockerels 

At    7  weeks  1  Pound 

10     "        2        " 

13     "        3       " 

15     "        4       " 

18  "        5 

20     "        6       " 

24  "        7       " 

Pullets 

At    8  weeks  1  pound 

12     "        2       " 

15     "        3       " 

19  "        4 

23     "        5 

R.   I.  Red  Cockerels 

At    8  weeks  1  pound 

12     "        2       " 

15     "        3       " 

19     "        4 

23     "        5       " 

25  "        6       " 

Pullets 

At    9  weeks  1  pound 

14     "        2       " 

19  "        3        " 

25     "        4 

White   Leghorn   Cockerels 

At    8  weeks  1        pound 

12     "        2 

14  "        2y2        " 

17     "        3 

20  "        SV2        " 

23     "        4 

Pullets 
At    9  weeks  1       pound 

15  "        2 

20     "        21/2        " 

25     "        3 


Three  very  successful  one-day  home 
economics  schools  have  been  held  in 
Assonet,  Westport  Point  and  Mansfield 
this  month. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Grinnell,  chairman  of  the 
committee  chosen  at  the  Assonet  com- 
munity meeting,  had  charge  of  the  As- 
sonet meeting.  Miss  Laura  Gifford  of 
Amherst,  Miss  Ada  Blanchard,  Food 
Pacts  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Miss 
Sawyer  of  the  District  Nursing  Associ- 
ation, Fall  River,  furnished  very  int-r- 
esting  and  instructive  numbers  on  tha 
program. 

Mrs.  Packard,  of  the  Mansfield  Grange 
had  charge  of  the  meeting  in  that  town. 
Mansfield  was  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  secure  two  very  efficient  demonstra- 
tors. Mr.  Cook  of  the  Mansfield  Mar- 
ket, who  gave  a  most  instructive  me?.t 
cutting  demonstration,  and  Miss  Daisy 
Dodge,  District  Nurse,  who  also  gave  a 
very  instructive  home  nursing  demon- 
stration. Miss  Gifford  and  Miss  Blanch- 
ard also  assisted. 

An  exhibit  of  homemade  household 
conveniences  was  shown  at  Mansfield 
and  Assonet. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Crandall  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Crawford  of  Westport  Point  took  charge 
of  the  Westport  meeting.  In  spite  of 
bad  weather  a  very  sucecssful  afternoon 
meeting  was  held.  Miss  Elvira  Norton 
of  Taunton  gave  a  very  instructive  mil- 
linery construction  demonstration.  Miss 
McFarland  of  the  Fall  River  District 
Nursing  Association  talked  on  and  dem- 
onstrated First-Aid. 

The  Westport  group  unanimously  vo- 
ted to  hold  a  similar  meeting  in  May. 

Meetings  of  this  kind  are  available 
to  any  group  of  women  in  the  county. 
Find  out  what  subjects  the  women  in 
your  community  would  be  interested  in 
discussing  and  then  communicate  with 
the  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Assonet  has  fallen  in  line  with  the 
great  movement  which  is  on  foot  at 
present,  namely,  child-welfare.  A  series 
of  three  meetings  is  just  completed.  The 
State  Department  of  Health  has  co-op- 
erated most  generously  in  supplying  two 
speakers. 

Miss  Mary  Hoisington  spoke  on  the 
"Care  and  Physical  Development  of  the 
Child".  Miss  Alzira  Sandwall  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "The  Feeding  of 
Children".  Dr.  C.  W.  Milliken,  Dis- 
trict Health  Officer  for  the  South  East- 
ern Massachusetts  District,  gave  a  talk 
on  "Safeguarding  the  Child's  Health". 

The  State  Department  of  Health  has 
held  a  series  of  public  health  meetings 
and  exhibits  in  Attleboro  and  North  At- 
tleboro  this  month. 

Iceless  refrigerators  and  fireless  cook- 
ers are  becoming  popular  in  several 
communities.    If  you  are  interested  in 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Boston,  April  15,  1919. 

Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide,  County  Agent, 
Segregnset,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  enclosing  a  price  list 
of  machinery  owned  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  has  to 
be  sold  during  this  season. 

I  am  wondering  if  any  of  your  people 
would  be  interested  in  any  of  these  ma- 
chines. They  will  be  looked  over  and 
put  in  good  condition  before  they  are 
sold,  and  from  our  experience  we  know 
that  they  will  be  in  better  shape  to  do 
good  work  than  a  new  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

LESLIE  R.  SMITH, 
Supt.  of  Farm  Machinery. 

Farm    Machinery    Owned    by    the    State 
Price  List  of  Machines 

21  Fordson — Tractor,  Oliver  Plow,  Clark 

Harrow;  draw-bar  11,  belt  22.  Price 

$858.60. 
10    Case — Tractor,    John    Deere    Plow, 

Roderick  Lean   Harrow;   draw-bar   9; 

belt  18.  Price,  $1,332.80. 
2    Heider — Tractor,    John    Deere    Plow, 

Clark  Harrow;  draw-bar  12;  belt  20. 

Price,    $1,436.87. 
2  Parrett — Tractor,  Vulcan  Plow,  Clark 

Harrow;  draw-bar  12;  belt  25.  Price, 

$1,449.30. 

1  Moline  (Model  D) — Tractor,  Moline 
Plow,  Moline  Harrow;  draw-bar  9; 
belt  18.  Price  $1,224.32. 

14    McCormick   Cord    Binders,    $153.60. 

2  Moline  Cord  Binders,  $218.00. 
1  Deering  Cord  Binder,  $56.00. 

1  Deering  Cord  Binder,  $80.00. 

10  Case  Threshing  Machines  (including 
belt),  $408.00. 

2  American  Pea  and  Bean  Threshers, 
$128.00. 

4  Van  Brunt  Grain  Drills,  $138.56. 

2  Deere  Com  Planters,  $81.60. 

1  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  $100.00. 

1  International  Hay  Baler,  $660.00. 

2  Ford  Runabouts,   $400.00. 
1  Janesville  Plow,  $80.00. 

1    Clark   Harrow    (large)    10%    ft.   cut, 

$265.28. 
1  Roderick  Lean  Harrow   (for  Fordson) 
(not  used),  $140.00. 

having    either    one    of   these    write    the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Rehoboth  started  out  on  biweekly 
food  meetings  this  month.  These  meet- 
ings are  held  in  the  Goff  Memorial  Hall 
kitchen  and  are  conducted  by  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agent.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  a  demonstration  of  the  cooking 
of  vegetables.  One  or  two  members  of 
the  class  are  going  to  make  fireless  cook- 
ers at  the  next  meeting. 
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ENTRANCE   CREDIT   TO   M.   A.   C. 
GIVEN  FOR  CLUB  WORK 


As  a  reward  for  good  work  done  by 
High  School  boys  and  girls  in  club  work, 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
will  allow  a  point  of  credit  each  year  for 
a  period  of  four  years,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  get  ten  credits,  fourteen  being 
the   requirements  to   enter   the   college. 

This  ruling  by  the  college  authorities 
should  tend  to  make  club  work  of  more 
value  to  the  students  in  high  school  thus 
showing  them  that  club  work  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition  is  not  a  "kid's"  job. 

Below  is  a  sample  of  club  enrollment 
card.  Cut  this  out,  mark  and  sign  and 
return  to  the  County  Club  Leader,  care 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

The   Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Extension  Service  and  the  States  Re- 


lations  Service,    U.    S.   Department  of 
Agriculture  Co-operating. 

Junior  Extension  Club  Work  is  or- 
ganized through  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, County  Farm  Bureaus  and 
Schools.  Its  aims  are  to  give  ambitious 
young  people  an  enjojrable,  instructive 
and  profitable  occupation  for  their  spare 
time. 

Any  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  18  inclusive  may  join;  there  are 
no  dues  to  be  paid  at  any  time.  During 
the  time  that  you  are  a  club  member, 
you  will  receive  various  bulletins  and 
letters  giving  you  the  latest  up-to-date 
methods  of  doing  the  thing  you  are 
striving  to  do. 

To  be  a  club  member  you  must: 

1.      Enroll. 


2.  Do    the   work. 

3.  Keep   accurate  records. 

4.  Write  story  of  your  work. 

5.  Exhibit — when  required. 

Do  not  send  in  the  enrollment  card 
until  you  have  decided  that  you  can  and 
will  do  all  the  above  things. 

Do  not  attempt  too  much.  Do  enough 
to  keep  busy,  but  remember — "A  small 
success  is  better  than  a  large  failure." 

There  will  be  one  first  prize  winner 
in  each  club,  where  five  or  more  are  en- 
rolled, in  each  county  in  the  state,  which 
will  be  a  week's  camp  at  Amherst,  the 
following  summer,  all  expenses  paid  by 
the  state,  and  a  second  prize  of  a  book 
or  other  useful  article. 

Every  one  who  enrolls,  does  the  work, 
keeps  records  and  writes  a  story  will  re- 
ceive a  bronze  4H  pin. 


MASSACHUSETTS  JUNIOR  EXTENSION  WORK 
Application    Blank 

Name    Age 


X                                    CLUB 

CONDITIONS 

DATES 

AREA 

Home  Economics 

60    hours    work 

(20   hours  bread  or  garment  making) 

Jan.    15   to  April   15 

Bread 
Sewing 

Corn 

1-4    acre,    or    more 

Growing    Season 

Potato 

1-8    acre,    or  more 

Growing   Season 

Garden 

1-40 — 1-20    acre,    or  more 

(irowmg    Season 

Canning 

24    quarts 

May   15  to  Oct.  15 

Pig 

1  or  more  pigs  in  sum«ier 
Bred    Sow    in    winter 

June   1   to  Dec.    1.  Day   of 
pigs    are    weaned. 

breeding  until 

Poultry — 12    Mos.    Production 
Spring  Egg  Laying 
Winter  Egg  Laying 

5   or  more  hens   or  pullets 

5    or   more   hens 

5  or  more  hens  or  pullets 

Nov.    1    to    Nov.    1 
May    1    to   Nov.    1 
Nov.   1   to  May    1 

Onion 

1-20   acre  or  more 

Growing   Season 

ICalf 

1    or    more    calves 

Apr.    1    to   June   1 ;  Oct.    1 

to   Dec.    1 

Take  this  card  home  and  talk  it  over  with  your  parents  or  guardian. 

Mark  an  X  in  the  first  column  opposite  the  club  or  clubs   you  wish  to  join. 

Fill  in  last  column  with  amount  of  ground  you  will  plant  or  number  of  fowl  or  pigs  you  will  raise. 

Fill  in  your  name  and  address  at  top  of  card.     Have  your  parent  or  guardian  sign  the  card  below. 

When  properly   filled  out,   mail  this  card  or  give  to  local  or  county   leader. 

I  agree  that  my  child  may  join  the  clubs  checked  above 


HOME  ECONOMICS  CLUB  SONG 


Happy  Girls 

Olive  and  I  went  into  school. 
To  learn  to  make  life  sunny. 
And  there  we  heard  our  teacher  kind, 
A-talking  sweet  as  honey. 

Chorus 
Children,  Children!  keep  it  up, 
Children,  cook  your  candy. 
Get  your  aprons  and  your  caps 
And  with  the  flour  be  handy. 

The  teacher  talked  of  our  good  health, 
And  said  it  was  our  duty 
To  train  our  heads  and  hearts  and  hands. 
And  add  to  life  more  beauty. 

And  then  we  formed  this  club  of  ours, 
And  cook  with  greatest  pleasure, 
The  bread  we  make  from  week  to  week 
Is  father's  greatest  treasure. 

We  learn  to  handle  spoons  and  flour. 
And  cook  with  never  a  burning. 
We  meet  to  talk  of  our  good  cakes, 
And  tell  the  rules  we're  learning. 


Happy  girls  make  up  our  club, 
Who  cook  in  proper  manner. 
We  owe  it  to  our  teacher  dear. 
To  surely  get  the   banner. 
Tune:  "Yankee  Doodle." 

Mrs.  I.  C.  Poole  and  Rachel  E.  Poole, 
B.  D.  High  School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


NITROGEN  AND  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

PRODUCE   BETTER  USED  AS  A 

TEAM   THAN   ALONE 


"It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  nearly 
all  our  garden  and  farm  soils  are  de- 
ficient in  phosphorus  and  that  we  can- 
not hope  to  grow  the  best  crops  without 
meeting  this  deficiency.  For  gardening 
purposes  it  is  likely  we  can  apply  at 
least  500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to 
the  acre,  unless  the  soil  is  in  the  high- 
est state  of  fertility.  Even  when  stable 
manure  is  used  in  large  amounts,  the 
application  of  phosphatic  manure  gen- 
erally gives  an  increased  return." 

"It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  ni- 
trogen is  highly  important  for  all  of  the 


garden  crops  and  that  the  applications 
of  acid  phosphate  may  not  give  the  best 
results  without  the  assistance  of  com- 
mercial nitrogen  in  some  form.  Fer- 
tilizer experiments  with  cabbage  at  the 
Pennsylvannia  State  College  show  most 
emphatically  that  it  is  a  matter  of  team 
work— that  is,  neither  nitrogen  nor  phos- 
phorus when  applied  alone  gave  much 
of  an  increase,  but  when  used  together 
the  results  were  striking." — Dean  R.  L. 
Watts  of  the  Pennsylvannia  State  Col- 
lege, in  the  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer. 


FOR  SALE 

Tomato  Plants:  John  Baer, 
King,  Ponderosa,  Earliana,  Stone, 
also  Stowell's  Evergreen  and 
Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Com  Seed. 

BRISTOL  COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 
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THE  CORN  BORER  AGAIN 


THE  "FARM  &  FOOD  FOUNDATION" 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  FARM 


At  the  present  time  one  of  the  most 
serious  insect  pests  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  Euporean  corn  borer. 
This  insect  was  not  known  to  be  in  the 
United  States  until  the  summer  of  1917, 
when  it  was  found  causing  great  damage 
to  the  stalks  and  ears  of  sweet  corn 
in  fields  near  Boston. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  long 
the  pest  has  been  present  in  this  coun- 
try, but  probably  only  a  few  years.  At 
the  present  time  the  known  area  is  con- 
fined to  34  towns  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  Nor- 
folk and  Essex,  covering  an  area  of  over 
,300  square  miles.  Considerable  scout- 
ing has  been  done  the  past  season  in 
other  sections  of  Massachusetts  and  also 
in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  but  no 
isolated   infestations   were   found. 

More  recently,  however,  the  borer 
has  been  reported  from  a  small  area  in 
New  York  State. 

Although  the  amount  of  field  corn 
•grown  in  Massachusetts  is  small  com- 
pared with  that  grown  in  the  Middle 
West,  there  were  nearly  3,000,000  bu- 
shels grown  in  Massachusetts  last  year, 
valued  at  over  $6,000,000.  Besides 
ifield  com,  considerable  sweet  corn,  fod- 
der corn  and  popcorn  are  grown  in  this 
'State  which  should  also  be  protected. 
Last  year  the  early  crop  of  sweet  com 
in  the  infested  area  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent.,  and 
'the  late  crop  in  some  sections  was  dam- 
aged 80  per  cent. 

Prom  the  amount  of  damage  that  has 
been  caused  in  .Massachusetts  thus  far 
it  .can  be  readily  seen  that  if  this  pest 
is  allowed  to  spread  to  the  corn  belt  it 
will  be  a  national  calamity.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  stop  its  spreading. 
'This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  every  gardener 
with  the  State  and  Government  officials 
in  their  work. 

Burning  all  garden  refuse,  including 
■weeds,  will  help  to  stamp  out  this  in- 
sect because  it  winters  within  the  stalks 
and  stems  of  plants.  About  the  middle 
of  May  the  caterpillars  pupate,  and, 
within  a  few  days,  emerge  as  moths 
which  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs.  The 
caterpillars  hatch  from  these  eggs  and 
feed  on  the  early  corn  crop,  causing 
considerable  damage.  A  second  brood 
feeds  on  all  parts  of  the  com  plant  ex- 
cept the  roots,  and  causes  much  more 
damage  than  the  first  brood.  It  has  been 
proved  by  experiments  that  the  borers 
will  not  be  destroyed  by  plowing  them 
under  the  soil. 

How  to  Knour  the  Borer. 

The  pest  has  been  found  mainly  in 
sweet  corn,  though  it  is  equally  injuri- 
ous to  field  com.  Best  results  in  looking 
for  the  insect  in  the  field  have  been  ob- 
'tained  by  examining  corn  stalks.  The 
presence  of  the  borer  is  indicated  by  a 
circular  hole  less  than  an  eigth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  usually  showing  a 
little  discoloration  on  the  margins.  These 
.holes  are   also   present  in   the   stubble. 


Around  the  beautiful  interior  of  the 
dome  of  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington  are  listed  the  nations  of  the 
earth  and  the  special  contributions  o?ch 
has  made  to  the  world's  advancement  as- 
cribing to  England,  literature;  to 
France,  science;  to  Germany,  philoso- 
phy; to  Italy,  art;  to  the  Jews,  religion; 
'to  America,  invention;  but  I  do  not  re- 
call that  agriculture  is  accredited  to 
any  nation.  Agriculture  is  universal — 
or  ought  to  be. 

History  teaches  us  no  lesson  more 
clearly  than  that  the  nation  that  neg- 
lects her  agriculture  will  sooner  or  later 
find  she  has  neglected  it  to  her  own  peril, 
if  not  to  her  own  undoing. 

What  is  true  of  nations  is  often  true 
of  lesser  communities.  Perhaps,  aroused 
by  the  incidents  of  the  war,  perhaps  by 
the  study  the  Chamber  has  been  making 
of  New  England  Agriculture  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  or  by  the  inroads  already 
made  by  the  South  and  the  West  on 
lines  of  business  that  once  wei-e  the 
monoply  of  New  England,  business  men 
connected  with  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  recently  organized  what 
is  known  as  "The  Farm  &  Food  Foun- 
dation" to  encourage  the  development 
of  New  England  farming  and  food  pro- 
duction. 

No  one  will  suspect  these  business 
men  of  putting  up  their  hard  cash  on 
the  basis  of  mere  sentiment.  They  evi- 
dently have  become  convinced  that  the 
-  farming  industry  in  New  England  is 
quite  as  vital  to  the  interests  of  city  in- 
dustry as  the  city  market  is  to  the  farm. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  so  far 
as  they  have  been  defined,  the  purposes 
of  the  Farm  and  Food  Foundation  will 
have  to  do  with  educating  for  the  farm, 
the  loosening  up  of  bank  credit  where 
credit  is  needed  and  farmers  are  worthy 
of  credit,  and  with  like  encouragement 
to  co-operative  buying  and  selling;  that 
to  these  ends  they  intend  to  utilize,  so 
far  as  possible,  existing  institutions  and 
agencies  such  as  the  Agricultural 
Schols,  the  Farm  Bureaus,  and  already 
established   co-operative   organizations. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  these  busi- 
nessmen will  put  their  proposition  over? 
Erelong  many  an  honest  New  England 
farmer,  though  he  may  never  know  it, 
will  be  given  a  needed  boost  by  the  three 
F's. 


The  entrance  holes  lead  into  irregular 
galleries  with  discolored  walls.  Most  of 
the  damage  is  done  within  three  feet 
of  the  ground.  The  caterpillar  is  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  yellowish 
gray,  minutely  brovjm  spotted  and  with 
a  brown  head. 

No  effective  method  of  control  in  a 
large  way  is  known,  so  all  possible  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  stamp  out 
the  insect  by  burning  garden  refuse  be- 
fore it  makes  further  headway.  So  far 
as  known  the  insect  has  not  reached 
Bristol  County.  If  found  it  should  be 
promptly  reported. 


Yesterday,  W.  E.  Turner,  who  for 
four  years  has  traveled  this  state  as  agent 
in  dairying,  left  the  job  to  go  to  a  farm 
in  Kansas  to  raise  grain,  potatoes  and 
hogs  and  other  livestock. 

Turner  had  what  many  would  regard 
as  a  "snap",  no  manual  labor,  late  morn- 
ing hours,  two  or  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  and  expenses  paid;  but  he 
was  a  born  farmer,  and  the  man  brought 
up  under  reasonable  conditions  on  the 
farm,  whether  east  or  west,  seldom  finds 
any  other  calling  that  so  nearly  satis- 
fies his  ambition.  Turner  has  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  call  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  Ling,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  Bristol  County,  more  recent- 
ly employed  in  Salem,  Mass.,  lately 
spent  the  week-end  at  the  Agricultu- 
ral School.  Born  to  the  farming  in  Can- 
ada, and  trained  for  teaching,  he  came 
early  to  the  States  and  has  succeeded 
beyond  the  average  in  his  profession; 
but  the  call  of  the  out-of-doors  has 
proved  stronger  than  the  appeal  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  city. 
He  has  purchased  a  large  farm  in  Au- 
burn, Maine,  and  is  "getting  into  the 
game"  in  earnest  with  the  opening  of 
spring. 

The  writer  is  one  of  seven  brothers 
reared  to  farming  on  a  large  scale  in 
Worcester  County,  nearly  all  of  whom 
as  young  men  drifted  away  to  the  ready 
money  and  limited  hours  of  the  city 
industries;  but  middle  life  finds  six  of 
the  seven  brothers  again  getting  their 
bread-and-butter  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 

Somewhat  as  the  gentle  April  rains 
and  ever  warmer  rays  of  the  early  spring 
sun  arouse  the  dormant  buds  of  the 
grass  and  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  so 
the  lengthening  days  and  the  clear, 
fresh  morning  air  of  spring  summon  the 
man  who  has  ever  lived  normally  with 
nature  to  till  the  soil,  and  plant  the 
seed  and  tend  the  stock  on  the  farm. 


PRICES  IN  FRANCE 


The  effect  of  the  war  on  food  condi- 
ditions  in  France,  especially  on  the  com- 
petition between  man  and  animals  for 
the  products  of  the  soil,  is  vividly  il- 
lustrated by  some  figures  quoted  in  a 
recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

At  the  end  of  January  alfalfa  hay  was 
selling  for  over  $100  per  long  ton.  Even 
wheat  and  other  straws  were  selling  for 
as  high  as  $30  to  $34  per  ton,  with  good 
hay  almost  as  high  as  alfalfa.  Naturally 
the  cause  of  this  great  increase  in  price, 
is  extreme  shortage  due  to  the  greater 
utilization  of  land  in  the  growing  of 
grain  crops  coupled  with  decrease  in  im- 
portation of  forage  crops,  conditions  in- 
tensified by  the  lack  of  fertilizer. 
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t     STRAWBERRY  WEEVIL 


Coosgrove  on  a  Heider  at  L  owney  Farm,   Mansfield. 


WILL  THEY  MAKE  GOOD? 


Yesterday  a  big,  broad-built,  six-foot 
"boy"  from  a  Fairhaven  farm  enrolled 
to  attend  the  Agricultural  School.  There 
are  five  such  boys  now  onthe  roll,  who, 
if  put  end  to  end,  would  measure  just 
five  inches  short  of  thirty-one  feet.  But 
this  enrollment  from  Fairhaven  was  par- 
ticularly pleasing  to  us  because  Fair- 
haven was  the  only  city  or  tovim  within 
the  county  that  had  not  as  yet  been  rep- 
resented ion  the  roster  of  the  school. 
Again  it  was  brought  home  to  us  that 
now  it  is  clearly  "up  to"  the  school, 
for  boys  are  knocking  at  our  doors,  and 
in  increasing  numbers,  who  are  not  only 
big  and  btrong,  but  are  likewise  keen 
and  clean  and  earnest  and  true. 

When  W.  L..  Douglas,  once  a  shoe- 
maker, but  later  a  shoe  manufacturer 
of  the  city  of  Brockton,  became  Gover- 
nor of  the 'State  of -Massachusetts,  he 
appointed  •  a  commission  to  investigate 
and  to  formulate  a  system  of  industrial 
education  for  the  youth  of  this  Common- 
.  wealth,  with  the' result  that  in  due  time 
secondary  schools  of  agriculture  were 
established.    The  Bristol  County  School 


was  one  of  the  first  two  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Legislature.  It  was  frankly  an 
experiment.  Were  thefe  New  England 
boys  who  would  be  interested  to  edu- 
cate themselves  for  farming?  What 
type  of  young  people  would  they  be.? 
Would  they  come  from  the  city  or  from 
the  country,  from  the  factory,  the  shop 
or  from  the  farm?  Would  they  be  Por- 
tuguese, Italians,  Polish  or  "Ameri- 
cans"? What  sort  of  opportunities 
would  open  to  them  when  they  had  com- 
pleted their  schooling  and  were  to  go 
out  to  work?  Would  boys  not  reared  on 
"the  farm  become  sufficiently  in  earnest 
to  cope  with  the  rough  work  and  some- 
what crude  conditions  of  farm  life?  And 
if  sufficiently  in  earnest  would  they  have 
the  stamina  and  the  adaptability  to 
make  good?  Could  teachers  be  found 
who  had  the  scientific  training  and  prac- 
tical experience  to  qualify  for  teaching 
agriculture  and  who  yet  had  not  been 
so  far  weaned  from  overalls  and  Mother 
Earth  as  to  be  unwilling  to  teach  and 
lead  the  boys  in  the  craft? 

These  and  not  a  few  other  questions 
were  what  made  the  school  an  experi- 
(Continued   on    Page    2,    Col.    1) 


For  the  past  two  seasons  consider- 
able Jnjury  has  been  done  to  the  straw- 
berry crop  in  Bristol  County  by  the 
Strawberry   Weevil. 

This  is  a  little  insect  about,  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  long  and  is  scarcely 
noticeable,  so  the  injury  is  often  at- 
tributed to  other  causes.  The  weevil 
varies  from  nearly  black  to  dull  red, 
with  a  dark  spot  just  back  of  the  cen- 
ter of  each  wing  cover.  The'  head  is 
prolonged  into '  a  slender  curved  snout, 
about  half  as  long  as  the   body.' 

The  weevils  live  over  winter  in  pro- 
tected spots  around  the  fields'  and 
fences  and  appear  on  the  earliest  stam- 
inate  varieties  before  they  begin  to 
bloom.  The  most  injury  occurs  very 
early  in  the  season.  The  injury  is-  done 
by  females  which  eat  small  holes 
through  the  outer  husk  of  nearly  ma- 
tured buds  and  in  these  little  cavities 
deposit  their  eggs.  The  stem  of  the 
bud  is  then  cut  so  that  it  hangs  by  a 
thread  and  soon  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  from  6  to  7  days  and 
the  small  wWite  larvae  feed  on  the 
pollen  and  later  dn  the  harder  part  of 
the  buds.  It  talces  from  4  to  5  Weeks 
to  complete  life  cycle. 

Control  of  the  weevil. 

As  the  larvae'feeds  upon  the  ipollen 
of  the  buds  of  staminate  varieties,  the 
staminate  varieties  are  most,  injured. 
The  injury  may  be  lessened,  therefore, 
if  comparatively  few  rows  of  stamin- 
ate varieties  are  grown.  Very  early 
staminate  varieties  may  then  be  grown 
as  a  trap-crop  for  attracting  the  weevil. 
These  weevils  'may  then  be  destroyed  by 
spraying  with  arsenicals  or  by  cover- 
ing the  trap-row  With  straw  and' burn- 
ing. 

In  New  Jersey  strawberry  gr^)wers 
have  experienced  considerable  trouble 
from  this  pest  and  they  have  found 
that  a  mixture  of  oiie  pound  of  pow- 
dered arsenate  of  lead  and  five  pbunds 
of  fine  powdered  sulphur,  dusted  on  to 
the  plants  as  the  buds  begin  to  form,  is 
the  most  effective  means  of  control.  An- 
other application  a  week  or  so  later  is 
also  helpful. 

A   thorough   application   with   arsen- 
ate of  lead  paste,  4  pounds  to   50  gal- 
'  Ions  of  water  is  likewise'  effective. 

Wj^RREN    L.'  IDE, 
County  Agricultural  Agent. 
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ment.    Happily,  some  of  these  questions 
are  already  being  answered. 

During  the  drive  for  High  School  boys 
to  work  on  farms  last  year  a  roomful  of 
school  principals  and  superintendents 
were  fully  agreed  that  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  average  farm  home  are 
such  that  it  is  no  fit  place  for  a  boy  to 
spend  even  the  two  summer  months — 
"no  bath  tub  nor  steam  heat",  "no 
manners",  "slovenly  English",  "no  home 
life",  surely  it  would  "spoil  the  boy" — 
and  then  someone  "spilled  the  beans", 
for  it  developed  that  practically  every 
man  in  the  room  had  come  up  through 
just  such  a  home!  And  were  not  Web- 
ster and  Lincoln  also  reared  under  like 
impossible  conditions? 

Not  so  long  ago  one  clean-cut  lad 
whose  heart  was  in  farming,  was  taken 
away  from  the  Agricultural  School  in 
tears  because  some  misguided  school- 
marm  of  the  city  of  Boston  had  per- 
suaded his  mother  that  the  career  of  a 
farmer  was  unworthy  of  his  talents, 
that  he  should  study  to  be  a  South 
American    diplomat. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  unenlightened  "lead- 
ers" in  some  quarters,  fine  specimens 
of  earnest,  sturdy  young  men,  from  city 
and  country  alike,  are  training  for  farm- 
ing at  the  Agricultural  School — Eng- 
lish, Irish  and  Scotch,  French,  Portu- 
guese and  Pole,  Armenian,  Albanian  and 
Jew,  Americans  all,  are  represented  in 
our  classes.  Every  year  the  services  of 
these  young  men  are  in  demand  for  the 
summer  term  in  greater  numbers  than 


they  can  be  supplied;  and  the  first  small 
groups  of  graduates  have  all  been  perm- 
anently employed  before  their  classt- 
room  work  was  done.  Wherever  they 
have  gone  demand  has  come  for  more 
of  the  same  sort. 

Thus  it  is,  some  of  the  questions 
raised  but  half  a  decade  ago  are  even 
now  being  answered.  True,  only  a  start 
has  as  yet  been  made.  One  young  man 
is  testing  milk,  another  is  herdsman  in 
a  fine  dairy,  another  is  foreman  on  a 
dairy  farm,  another  in  charge  of  a  poul- 
try plant,  another  has  gone  into  part- 
nership with  his  father  on  a  market- 
gardening  and  seed  farm,  still  others  are 
shouldering  up  under  some  share  of  the 
burden  of  their  home  farms,  but  all  are 
only  as  yet  beginning.  Will  they  "make 
good"?  That  is  the  one  all  important 
question  still  unanswered — but  who 
doubts  the  answer? 

Ernest  Cosgrove,  shown  in  the  cut, 
entered  the  B.  C.  A.  School  four  years 
ago  from  the  city.  The  first  summer 
was  spent  with  Raymond  E.  Nute  of 
East  Taunton,  working  in  the  young 
orchard,  on  the  small  fruits,  the  farm 
crops  and  hogs;  throughout  the  sec- 
ond year  he  had  charge  of  the  dairy  at 
the  school  farm;  and  last  summer  was 
in  full  control  of  a  60-acre  dairy  and 
poultry  farm  on  the  island  of  James- 
town, Rhode  Island,  ana  gained  valu- 
able experience  in  retailing  the  farm 
produce.  Today  he  is  running  a  Heid- 
er  tractor  and  is  otherwise  employed 
as  foreman  of  the  field  work  on  the 
Lowney  farm  at  Mansfield — A  solid,  re- 
liable fellow  with  a  good  grounding  in 
both  the  scientific  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  farming,  and  with  his  heart  in 
the  work.  Who  doubts  that  he  will  make 
good? 

Have  not  the  farm-trained  boys  al- 
ways been  the  very  stamina  of  our  na- 
tional life?  In  a  very  large  measure 
the  leaders  even  in  our  city  industries 
are  men  who  as  boys  got  their  train- 
ing on  the  farm.  The  successful  farm- 
ers of  today  are  the  farm-trained  boys 
of  yesterday.  And  are  the  boys  of  our 
day  made  of  poorer  stuff?  Or  will  they 
do  less  when  with  their  practical  train- 
ing they  have  gained  a  substantial 
groundwork  of  scientific  fact,  the  es- 
sentials of  soil  fertility,  of  insects  and 
diseases,  of  animal  nutrition,  of  farm 
accounts? 

Will  they  make  good?  Who  doubts 
that  they  will  make  good? 


FARMERS'  WEEK  CONFERENCE  AT 
AMHERST 


A  State-wide  meeting  of  farmers  vrill 
be  held  at  Amherst,  from  July  28th  to 
August  2nd  inclusive.  Representatives  of 
the  leading  agricultural  and  horticultur- 
al organizations  of  the  State  will  be  pres- 
ent. The  speakers  are  to  be  men  of  wide 
experience  and  national  reputation. 
Special  phases  of  agricultural  interests, 
(poultry,  fruit,  animal  husbandry  and 
market  gardening) ,  will  be  featured  each 
day.  Excursions  will  include  personally 
conducted  tours  over  the  College  farms, 
through  the  grounds  of  the  State  Ex- 
periment Station  and  other  interesting 
places  about  Amherst. 

Automobile  parties  are  being  organ- 
ized by  interested  groups  in  several 
counties  of  the  State.  The  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Agent  will  be  glad  to 
assist  any  who  are  interested  in  making 
similar  arrangements  in  this  county. 
Either  notify  the  local  farm  bureau  rep- 
resentative of  your  town  or  Warren  L. 
Ide,  County  Agricultural  Agent,  Segre- 
ganset,  Mass. 


GRANGE  FIELD  DAY 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony South  Pomona  Grange  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  hold  a  Field  Day  joint- 
ly with  Old  Colony  North  at  the  B.  C. 
A.  S.  Similar  action  was  taken  in  Old 
Colony  North  Pomona  some  weeks  ago. 
The  date  and  program  will  doubtless  be 
given  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
In  the  meantime,  keep  in  mind  you  must 
reserve  one  day  to  attend  the  Grange 
Field  Day,  open  to  everybody.  Grang- 
ers or  not,  everybody  invited.  If  you 
miss  it  you'll  regret  it. 


SHALL  THE  FARMERS  BE  REPRES- 
ENTED ON  THE  BOARDS  OF  CON- 
TROL OF  THEIR  OWN  BUSINESS 


A  bill  is  now  before  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  strip  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  many  of  its  duties,  such  as  those 
that  have  to  do  with  the  control  of  ani- 
mal industry,  and  of  insect  pests,  and 
the  like,  and  give  this  work  to  other  De- 
partments in  the  business  of  which  the 
farmers  of  the  state  would  have  no 
voice. 

The  Master  of  the  State  Grange  and 
the  President  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Farm  Bureaus  have  jointly  called  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Worcester,  June 
4,  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  tak- 
en to  safeguard  the  interests  of  farm- 
ers in  this  matter.  The  Bristol  County 
Farm   Bureau  will  be  represented. 

Other  equally  important  meetings  and 
hearings  will  doubtless  be  held  at  Bos- 
ton later,  and  the  business  would  seem 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  that  every 
farmer  called  upon  to  attend  should 
make  it  a  point  to  be  on  hand,  at  such 
hearings. 
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THIN    THE    FRUiT    TO    GET    MORE 
AND   BETTER   FRUIT 


"A  jar  o  f  fruit,  vegetables  and 
greens  for  every  day  in  the  year." 

Although  the  pressure  of  the  vi^ar  is 
not  on  us  this  year,  we  still  have  to  look 
forward  to  feeding  people  this  winter. 
The  county  has  been  quite  thoroughly 
supplied  with  literature  and  covered  by 
canning  demonstrations  during  the  past 
two  years.  There  is,  however,  literature 
on  hand  for  distribution,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  demonstrations  for  any  com- 
munity or  individual  desiring  it. 

Our  intensive  canning  campaign  has 
perhaps  taught  us  the  following  points: 

1.  The  necessity  of  fitting  covers  on 
jars  before  filling  them. 

2.  The  use  of  new  or  tested  jar 
rings. 

3.  The  choice  of  absolutely  fresh 
fruits  or  vegetables,  which  are  in  the 
most  perfect  condition  for  table  use. 

4.  The  abvisability  of  having  all  ma- 
terials and  utensils  ready  for  use,  in  or- 
der that  the  process  may  proceed  with 
as  little  interruption  as  possible. 

5.  The  time  for  sterilization  is 
counted  from  the  time  that  the  water 
begins  to  boil,  and  is  counted  by  the 
clock. 

6.  The  careful  testing  of  jars  for 
imperfect  seal  after  removing  from  the 
boiler,  as  well  as  for  several  days  fol- 
lowing. 


THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  BRISTOL  COUNTY 
FARM  BUREAU 


Does  every  woman  in  Bristol  County 
realize  that  she  is  a  member  of  the  coun- 
ty Farm  Bureau. 

The  Home  Economics  Department  has 
been  in  existence  for  two  years.  It  has 
been  used  by  many  women  in  the  coun- 
ty. Eacih  time  it  is  called  upon  for  as- 
sistance it  becomes  stronger  and  of  more 
use  to  the  county.  Every  woman  in  the 
county  should  get  in  touch  with  her 
Farm  Bureau  and  know  just  what  is  be- 
ing done  from  its  office. 

The  council  members  feel  that  the 
most  effective  means  of  having  the  wom- 
en of  the  county  know  each  other  is  to 
have  a  good  general  meeting  at  a  central 
place.  For  this  purpose  Saturday.  June 
28th  has  been  set  apart.  All  Bristol 
County  women  and  boys  and  girls  are  in- 
vited to  spend  the  day  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  at  Segre- 
ganset,  to  get  acquainted  and  to  dis- 
cuss what  Bristol  County  has  done,  can 
do  and  is  going  to  do. 


The  fruit  trees  promise  a  heavy  crop 
this  year,  but  what  of  the  fruit  for  next 
year?  Next  year's  crop  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  the  best  way  to  make  si*re 
of  fruit  next  year  is  to  thin  the  crop 
this  year. 

Thinning  will  maintain  the  vigor  of 
the  tree  by  preventing  an  excessive 
drain  on  the  tree  because  of  developing 
ithe  worthless  fruits.  Thinning  enables 
one  to  get  rid  of  fruit  infested  with  dis- 
eases and  insects,  and  of  other  poor  fruit 
which  would  not  pay  for  picking  at  har- 
vest time.  By  throwing  all  the  growth 
into  the  fruit  that  is  left,  thinning  will 
produce  bigger  and  better  fruit.  The 
trees  will  bear  much  more  uniformly 
from  year  to  year,  thus  safe-guarding 
the  crop  for  next  year.  Thinning  is  car- 
ried on  more  by  fruit-growers  in  the 
West,  but  is  also  practiced  by  the  best 
growers  in  New  England.  If  the  fruit 
men  in  the  East  wish  to  compete  with 
those  of  the  West,  they  will  have  to  do 
more  thinning. 

Thinning  should  be  started  after  the 
June  drop.  A  good  plan  is  to  first  pick 
off  all  diseased  and  insect-infested 
fruit,  all  limb-bruised  and  otherwise  de- 
formed fruit.  Then  thin  to  one  apple  on 
every  alternate  fruit-spur  or  until  the 
fruit  is  six  to  ten  inches  apart  on  the 
limb.  To  those  unaccustomed  to  thin- 
ning this  will  look  like  throwing  away 
the  crop,  and  especially  after  one  has 
thinned  -he  tree  and  looks  at  the  ground, 
he  may  think  that  too  many  apples  have 
been  removed,  but  it  is  far  better  to  re- 
move the  worthless  fruit  now  and  pick 
large,  sound  apples  in  the  fall  which 
will  grade  for  the  top  prices  in  the  mar- 
ket. Incidentally,  the  fruit  spurs  that 
are  net  allov.'ed  to  fruit  this  year  will, 
in  July,  get  a  full  stand  of  fruit-buds 
under  way  for  a  crop  next  year. 


DOES  THIS  "PUT  IT  TOO  STRONG?" 


The  following  is  representative  of 
many  letters  that  come  to  this  office  in 
the  course  of  a  year  from  people  who 
want  to  settle  on  farms: 

Marquette,   Mich.,   May   26,   1919. 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 

Segreganset,   Mass. 
Gentlemen  :- 

I  am  looking  for  some  reliable  inform- 
ation and  believe  you  are  in  a  position 
to  give  it  to  me,  if  you  will  kindly  do  so. 

In  about  a  year  I  expect  to  quit  rail- 
roading and  go  poultry  farming  with 
white  leghorns-  for  eggs  only.  That  is, 
market  eggs  for  the  New  York  market. 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
that  line  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land, made  a  good  living  from  350  hens, 
but  could  get  no  money  ahead  to  branch 
out  and  was  handicapped  with  65  acres 
of  poor  land.  My  chickens  paid  me  $1.00 


an  hour  for  the  time  I  put  in  on  them, 
but  the  rest  of  the  farm  paid  mighty 
little.  I  will  have  about  $5,000  capital 
and  want  a  place  of  not  over  10  acres 
and  want  to  devote  my  time  almost  ex- 
clusively to  chickens,  keeping  about 
1,000  layers,  buying  day-old  chicks  for 
renewing  the  flock,  keeping  no  males  or 
breeders  and  doing  no  hatching.  Must 
have  a  place  accessible  to  high  school 
as  I  have  two  daughters  to  educate. 

I  am  35  years  of  age,  6  feet  tall, 
weight  180  pounds  and  expect  to  work 
at  least  11  hours  per  day.  Understand 
all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Am  undecided 
between  Massachusetts  or  Southern  New 
Jersey  as  to  location. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  will  you 
kindly  give  me  your  advice.  Stamp  en- 
closed for  your  reply.  Can  you  give  me 
any  weather  statistics  on  Bristol  Coun- 
ty? Am  somewhat  afraid  of  the  win- 
ters, the  leghorns  being  light  feathered. 
Yours  truly, 
C.  H.  BASHORE. 

The   reply 

Segreganset,  Mass.,  June  2,  1919. 
Mr.   C.   H.   Bashore, 

Marquette,  Blich. 
Dear  Sir:- 

The  final  decision  as  to  location  for 
poultry  plant  may  well  depend  more  up- 
on the  individual  site  than  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  Jersey  or  Bristol  County. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  this  be- 
ing a  right  locality  for  any  phase  of  poul- 
try raising.  Many  families  within  the 
county  are  now  making  a  satisfactory  in- 
come from  poultry  and  the  possibilities 
have  not  yet  been  touched.  The  win- 
ters are  slightly  colder  than  in  New  Jer- 
sey, but  the  difference  is  not  very  great, 
especially  at  the  south  end  of  the  county 
near  the  shore;  but,  in  my  judgment, 
the  excessive  heat  of  summer  is  like- 
ly to  be  more  detrimental  to  poultry 
than  is  the  cold  of  this  latitude,  and  in 
this  Bristol  County  has  the  advantage 
over  Jersey. 

The  soil  here  is  right  for  poultry, 
there  is  much  good,  virile  stock  within 
the  county,  and  hatcheries  that  turn  out 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  day-old-chicks 
every  year.  Best  of  all,  the  markets  are 
unlimited.  New  York  is  reached  daily 
by  night  boat  from  Fall  River  or  Provi- 
dence. Boston  is  but  twenty-five  or  for- 
ty miles  distant,  and  Fall  River,  New 
Bedford,  Providence,  Pawtucket,  Taun- 
ton, Attleboro  and  Brockton  are  cities 
with  a  total  of  half  a  million  inhabi- 
tants within  driving  distance  and  with 
excellent  express  connection. 

The  school,  through  its  Farm  Bu- 
reau service  and  otherwise,  will  be  glad 
to  assist  you  in  locating  £Lnd  to  render 
any  other  service  possible  after  you 
arrive.  Excellent  high  schools  are  ac- 
cessible from  any  part  of  the  county. 
Very   truly  yours, 

G.   H.   GILBERT, 

Director 
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MR.  HOWARD  AGAIN  TRUSTEE  in  earnest,  yet  enjoying  their  work.  AS  ONE  FARMER  SEES  IT 


Mr.  William  N.  Howard  of  Easton  has 
been  reappointed  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  succeeding  Mr.  Daniel  T.  DevoU 
of  New  Bedford.  Mr.  Devoll  has  been 
very  helpful  on  the  Board  and  given  gen- 
erously of  his  time  and  services,  and  we 
know  he  will  always  continue  a  helpful 
friend  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Howard's 
appointment  will,  however,  give  the 
Board  representation  from  the  north 
end  of  the  county,  will  closely  identify 
the  Grange  with  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  Mr.  Howard's  personal  qualifications 
(as  well  as  Mr.  Devoll's)  are  all  that 
could  be  desired.  We  welcome  Mr.  How- 
ard to  our  councils. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  LOCALS 


This  is  the  season  to  cull  out  the 
broilers  or  turn  them  into  capons.  Mr. 
Carl  Aamodt,  Poultry  Instructor  at  B. 
C.  A.  S.,  has  been  called  upon  for  a 
number  of  demonstrations  recently  in 
caponizing  and  in  dressing  of  broilers. 
No  charge  is  made  for  this  service. 


Joseph  Powell,  one  of  the  first  grad- 
uates of  B.  C.  A.  S.,  again  writes  from 
Paris — but  says  his  spare  time  is  spent 
on  deck  planriing  his  farm  and  farming, 
and  that  the  day  of  his  release  from  ser- 
vice cannot  come  too  soon. 


"Al"  Nichols,  for  two  years  in  the 
navy,  who  recently  returned  to  B.  C.  A. 
S.  to  complete  his  pourse,  is  very  much 
down  to  business. 

Among  other  pupil-farmers  to  call  at 
the  school  recently  are  Charles  Ashley, 
John  Olszewski,  Clifton  Hoy,  Lawrence 
Hart,  and  Alvin  Soul,  all  "in  the  game" 


Mr.  Ernest  H.  Gilbert,  Supervisor  of 
Gardening,  and  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Bobbins,  of  Stoughton,  called 
at  B.  C.  A.  S.  recently  to  look  into  the 
methods  of  work  and  results  obtained 
at  the  school.  Visitors  are  always  wel- 
come. The  school  keeps  "open  house" 
to  anyone  interested. 


Yesterday  a  Bristol'  County  man 
bought  eight  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  little  red 
pigs  to  send  to  a  farmer  friend  in  Con- 
necticut, then  before  he  left  he  placed 
an  order  for  eight  more. 


High  School  Agricultural  Departments 
are  being  organized  in  Attleboro  and 
North  Attleboro.  These  High  School 
Departments  are  not  connected  with  the 
County  Agricultural  School  except  that 
the  Director  of  the  County  School  is  on 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Departments; 
but  the  purpose  is  to  give  the  pupils 
two  years'  agricultural  study  in  the  High 
School,  then  send  them  to  the  County 
School  for  two  years  of  more  advanced 
study  and  practice. 


The  supervision  of  over  400  boys' 
and  girls'  gardens,  besides  some  two  or 
three  more  extensive  school  gardens,  is 
keeping  Alvin  Sour  on  the  jump  these 
days  at  Fall  River. 


Instructor  Glover  and  the  boys  from 
North  Easton  High  School  Agricultu- 
ral Departments  visited  the  County 
.  School  last  week  on  a  study  and  obser- 
vation trip — lads  of  a  right  sort,  as  are 
most  boys  who  are  interested  in  farm- 
ing.   Come  again. 


The  Brrstol  County  Agricultural  School  is  a  free,  public  school  for  teaching 
farming  as  a  business.  Every  member  of  the  class  just  graduated  had  a  job 
awaiting  him  when  he  left  the  classroom,  their  pay  ranging  from  $20.00  to  $30.00 
a  week. 


If  interested,  fill  out  and  return  the  following  blank: 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  Mass. : 

-Gentlemen:  . 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet  telling  about  the 
courses  offered  at  the  Agricultural  School. 


Name 


Address 


The  following  letter  was  v/ritten  by 
a  New  York  State  farmer  to  Liberty  H. 
Bailey,  formerly  President  of  Coi'nell 
Agricultural  College.  We  pass  it  on  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

"As  you  say,  too  many  people  con- 
found farming  with  that  sordid,  selfish, 
money-getting  game  called  "business", 
whereas,  the  farmer's  position  is  admin- 
istrative  being  in  a  way  a  dispenser  of 
the  "Mysteries  of  God,"  for  they  are 
mysteries.  Every  apple  is  a  mystery, 
and  every  potato  is  a  mystery,  and  every 
ear  of  com  is  a  mystery,  and  every 
pound  of  butter  is  a  mystery,  and  when 
a  "farmer"  is  not  able  to  understand 
these  things  he  is  out  of  place. 

The  farmer  uses  the  soil  and  the  rains 
and  the  snows  and  the  frosts  and  the 
winds  and  the  sun;  these  are  also  the 
implements  of  the  Almighty,  the  only 
tools  He  uses,  and  while  you  were  talk- 
that  day,  it  brought  to  mind  the  recol- 
lection of  an  account  I  once  read  of  an 
occurence  which  took  place  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Carlshure,  in  Germany,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  it.  An  old  man  and  his  two  sons, 
who  were  laborers  on  a  large  farm  there, 
went  out  one  morning  to  mow  peas,  with 
scythes,  as  was  the  method  in  use  at 
that  time,  and  soon  after  they  began 
work  they  noticed  a  large,  active  man 
coming  along  a  pathway  which  bordered 
the  field  on  one  side,  and  when  he  came 
to  where  they  were,  he  spoke  to  them, 
very  pleasantly,  and  asked  them  some 
questions  about  their  work,  and,  taking 
the  scythe  from  the  hands  of  the  older 
man  he  mowed  some  with  it  and  finally 
returned  it  and  went  his  way.  After  a 
time  when  the  owner  of  the  farm  came 
out  to  oversee  the  work  they  told  him 
of  the  occurrence,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  tell  them  who  the  stranger  might 
be,  and  he  told  them  that  he  was  Prince 
Bismarck,  the  Chancellor  of  the  empire, 
who  was  staying  at  his  country  home 
at  Carlshure,  and  was  out  for  his  morn- 
ing walk,  and  they  were  astonished,  and 
the  old  man  was  filled  with  a  great  pride, 
and  he  felt  himself  elevated  abve  all  his 
fellows,  and  he  wouldn't  have  sold  his 
scythe  for  half  the  money  in  Germany, 
and  his  descendents  to  this  day  boast  of 
the  fact  that  their  father  and  Bismarck 
mowed  with  the  same  scythe.  Now  if  it 
was  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  pride  of 
this  old  laborer,  if  it  was  sufficient  to 
create  for  him  a  private  aristocracy,  if 
it  was  sufficient  to  convert  that  old  rus- 
ty scythe  into  a  priceless  heirloom  to  be 
treasured  up  and  transmitted  from  fa- 
ther to  son,  if  it  was  sufficient  for  all 
these  things  that  he  had  once  held  mo- 
mentarily unimportant  association  with 
the  man  of  "blood  and  iron,"  how  much 
more  inconceivably  and  immeasurably 
high  and  exalted  is  the  station  of  the 
farmer  who  is,  in  a  measure,  a  fellow 
craftsman  of  the  God  of  Nature,  of  the 
great  First  Cause  of  all  things. 
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A    Pleasant    Nook    at    B.    C.    A.    S. 


GRANGE  FIELD  DAY 


A  few  days  ago  the  newspapers  all 
carried  an  item  about  a  Massachusetts 
farmer  who  had  unexpectedly  been  left 
a  considerable  fortune,  but  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  saying  that 
the  care  of  it  would  deprive  him  of  the 
simple  ocntentment  and  pleasure  be 
found  in  running  his  farm;  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  incident  in  the  career 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  when  he 
had  conquered  the  then  known  world, 
approached  a  Greek  philosopher  whom 
he  much  admired,  offering  to  make  the 
philosopher  a  present  of  anything  he 
\might  desire.  The  famous  scholar  re- 
\plied  that  there  was  just  one  thing  Alex- 
ander could  do  for  him,  that  was  to  step 
to  one  side  out  of  the  sunlight. 

The  real  values  of  this  life  (and  they 
are  not  a  few)  are  happily  within  the 
reach  of  most  of  us.  They  are  not  to 
be  gained  by  great  wealth  or  high  posi- 
tion. The  farmer  who  lives  intimately 
with  his  family  and  with  the  out-of- 
doors,  with  the  animals  and  the  growing 
plants,  as  well  as  with  the  sunshine,  the 
fresh  air,  the  birds,  the  bees  and  the 
flowers,  is  in  a  favored  position  to  make 
the  most  of  them.  And  great  wealth  is 
no  substitute  for  these  real  values, 
nor  does  it  provide  any  certain  road  to 
them. 


If  in  any  one  particular  the  city  dwell- 
er has  the  advantage  of  the  countryman, 
it  is  in  the  frequency  and  intimacy  with 
which  he  meets  his  fellowmen.  We  who 
live  in  the  open  country,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  very  contentment  of  the  life 
.■we  enjoy,  may  deprive  ourselves  of 
pleasures — real  values — that  come  from 
more  frequent  meeting  and  a  wider  ac- 
quaintance with  others  of  our  tovsm  and 
county  and  state.    Is  it  not  so? 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the  Grange 
/^s  a  farmers'  organization.  The  word 
grange  means  a  farm  or  a  country 
gentleman's  home,  so  a  granger  is  a 
farmer. 

Of  course,  not  all  members  of  the 
Grange  are  farmers,  nor  are  all  farmers 
members  of  the  Grange.  But  the  Field 
Day  to  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  July  26,  is  for  both 
Grangers  and  grangers.  It  is  a  time 
when  the  Grangers  let  down  the  bars 
and  invite  the  grangers  into  good  fel- 
lowship, and,  altho  the  Grange  was 
started  primarly  as  a  buying  and  selling 
organization,  a  very  important  function 
of  the  Order  today  is  as  a  society  of 
good-fellowship — and  who  will  say  the 
old  world  can  ever  get  too  much  of  gen- 
uine good-fellovvship?  Throw  off  the 
daily  grind  of  the  granger's  tasks  the 
26th  and  for  one  full  day  enjoy  the 
good-fellowship  of  the  Grangers. 


For  the  Old  Colony  North  and  Old 
Colony  South,  Pomona  Granges  hold 
their  annual  Field  Day  at  the  Bris'.ol 
County  Agricultural  School  Saturday, 
July  26,  9.30  a.  m.  to  4  00  p.  m. 

Much  of  the  outdoor  program  will  be 
given  over  to  water  sports.  A  box  lunch, 
a  short,  inieresting  program  at  the  hall 
(it  is  rumored  that  Senator  Lodge  is  to 
be  the  chief  speaker)  ard  jolly  good 
fellowship  are  other  features  of  the  day. 

Boys'  and  girls'  swimming  races,  a 
canoe  race,  and  a  tub  race,  diving  con- 
tests, a  baseball  game,  and  greased  pole 
climbing,  a  tourist  boat  for  short  trips 
down  the  river,  are  among  the  sports  of 
the  forenoon.  Lunch  at  noon,  with  cof- 
fee, ice  cream  and  cool  drinks  on  sale, 
and  good  music  and  other  formal  pro- 
gram in  the  afternoon. 

The  joint  committee  in  charge  con- 
sists of  William  N.  Howard  of  North 
Easton;  Berton  T.  Mowry,  Raynham; 
Charles  L.  Chase,  Swansea;  Mrs.  Luella 
A.  Greene,  Berkley;  Mr.  Frank  Potter, 
Central  Village;  Mr.  Henry  Howard, 
Fairhaven;  Mr.  Lyman  Thomas,  South 
Middleboro;  Mr.  Herbert  Gushing,  Mid- 
dleboro;   George   H.   Gilbert,   Dighton. 

Sub-Committees  have  been  appointed 
as  follows: 

Mr.  E.  R.  Wyeth,  tub  race ;  Mr.  Gr  H. 
Phillips  and  Leland  Bullard,  canoe  race; 
Mr.  C.  T.  Whittaker,  boys'  swimming 
race  and  diving  contest;  Mrs  L.  A. 
Greene,  girls'  or  women's  swimming  con- 
test; Miss  Ruth  Howland,  other  women's 
and  girls'  contests;  Mr.  H.  Judson  Rob- 
inson, peanut  hunt;  Harold  Ashley, 
greased  pole  climbing.  Mr.  Joseph  How- 
land  and  Mrs.  Luella  A.  Greene  were 
made  a  committee  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  ice  cream,  coffee,  tonics,  dough- 
nuts and  cheese. 

The  reception  committee  is  comprised 
of  the  Masters  and  other  officers  of  Old 
Colony  North  and  Old  Colony  South 
Pomonas  and  the  Masters  of  the  sub- 
ordinate Granges  in  these  Pomonas. 

No  part  of  the  program  is  confined 
to  Grangers.  All  who  want  to  enjoy  a 
good  day's  outing  are  particularly  in- 
vited to  come.  About  700  people  at- 
tended the  event  last  year  and  were 
glad  they  did.  The  Committee  assure  us 
that  they  are  going  to  better  it  in  every 
way  this  year. 

This  is  your  invitation.  Keep  the  date 
open     Come!    Also   bring  your  friends! 
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WHEN  TO  CAPONIZE 


Many  calls  have  come  to  the  school 
recently  for  demonstrations  in  capon- 
izing  chicks.  Do  not  leave  the  operation 
until  the  birds  are  too  old;  6  to  8  weeks 
from  hatching  is  the  most  satisfactory 
age.  At  this  age  there  is  little  loss  of 
birds  and  the  operation  is  less  damaging 
to  those  that  live. 


STORING  BUTTER 


The  persistent  high  prices  of  butter 
and  the  temporary  surplus  of  milk  in 
some  sections  of  Bristol  County  is  lead- 
ing to  the  making  of  butter  in  many 
homes  where  it  is  almost  a  lost  art. 

The  keeping  of  surplus  during  the 
hot  weather,  and  when  the  ice  supply 
is  low  and  at  a  premium,  calls  for  added 
precautions  in  packing  it  away.  The  es- 
sentials are: 

1.  Good  quality  butter  from  good 
cream. 

2.  A  thoroughly  scalded  stone  jar 
or  other  container. 

3.  Pack  the  butter  solidly  in  the 
jar. 

4.  Cover  with  a  white  cloth  that  has 
been  scalded  in  boiling  water. 

5.  A  layer  of  salt  1-32  of  an  inch 
thick  or  more. 

6       Store  in  a  cool  cellar. 

If  print  butter  is  to  be  packed  away 
(1)  tie  the  wrapper  on  each  print  with 
a  sterile  white  string;  (2)  pack  in  the 
scalded  jar  or  tub;  (3)  lay  a  scalded 
board  on  the  butter  and  weight  it  with 
a  stone  or  brick;  (4)  cover  the  butter 
with  a  brine  made  of  about  %  salt  and 
%  boiled  water — a  brine  that  will  float 
an  egg  Fifty  one-pound  prints  can  be 
packed  in  a  ten-gallon  jar. 


The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege will  hold  its  first  annual  Summer 
Farmers'  Week  July  28-August  2,  Here- 
tofore, "Farmers'  Week"  has  been  held 
in  March  on  the  theory  that  farmers 
could  better  come  at  that  time,  and 
could  not  leave  their  business  during 
the  busy  season  in  the  summer.  This, 
therefore,  is  for  us  an  experiment,  but 
one  in  which  we  have  much  faith  and 
confidence.  A  day  or  two  at  the  col- 
lege with  friends  and  experts  along  your 
own  special  lines  will  not  only  afford 
fellowship,  rest  and  relief  from  the 
strain  of  the  summer's  work,  but  also, 
we  believe,  a  great  deal  of  helpful  in- 
formation and  inspiration. 

There  will  be  something  for  every- 
body; farmers,  wives  and  children.  We 
are  glad  to  report  that  the  following  or- 
ganizations have  agreed  to  have  Field 
Days  at  the  college  during  that  week: 

a.  Massahcuselts  State  Grange,  Tues- 
day, July  29th. 

b.  Tobacco  Growers'  Association, 
Tuesday,  July  29th. 

c.  Massachusetts  Holstein  Breeders' 
Wednesday,  July  30th. 

d.  Massachusetts  State  Dairymen's 
Association,   Wednesday,  July  30th. 

e.  Seventh  Annual  Poultry  ,Conveh- 
tion,  July  30th  to  August  1st. 

f.  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation, July  31st. 

g.  Boston  Market  Gardeners'  Assoc- 
iation, August  1st  to  2n(l. 

We  are  extending  to  all  the  farmers 
and  their  families,  but  especially  to 
those  from  Massachusetts,  the  most  cor- 
dial invitation  to  be  present  not  only 
during  the  Field  Day  of  their  respective 
organizations,  and  specialty,  but  during 
the  whole  period,  so  that  they  may  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
work  and  activities  of  the  college.  The 
college  is  your  college,  farmers  of  Mass- 
achusetts, and  we  want  you  to  know  it 
better  than  some  of  you  do,  and  to  know 
it  in  all  its  aspects  Your  coming  will 
be  not  only  a  help  to  you,  but  also,  I 
'/am  sure,  a  great  help  and  inspiration  to 
us. 

EDWARD  M.  LEWIS, 

Acting  President. 


FERTILIZER    PRICES    LOWER 


New  England  farmers  have  to  depend 
so  largely  upon  commercial  fertilizers 
for  the  unkeep  of  fei^ility  that  any  re 
duction  in  price  is  an  important  factor 
in  profits  The  following  abstract  of  a 
recent  oflicial  statement  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  may, 
therefore,  be  helpful. 


As  the  result  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  conferences  and  communi- 
cations with  individual  manufacturers  of 
fertilizers,  it  is  now  in  a  position  to  an- 
nounce that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
should  obtain  their  mixed  fertilizers  for 
the  fall  season  of  1919  at  an  average 
price  of  about  30  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  prices  which  prevailed  for  the  spring 
season  just  passed. 

The  different  companies  in  some  in- 
stances will  put  out  goods  at  slightly 
varying  figures,  but  the  attached  table 
shows  maxium  f.  o.  b.  prices  at  which 
the  principal  fertilizer  grades  at  the 
three  great  centers  for  fertilizer  dis- 
tribution, Baltimore,  Md.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  Carteret,  N.  J  ,  to  dealers  and 
to  farmers  ordering  3o  ton  lots,  may  be 
obtained. 

These  prices  are  to  dealers  and  to 
farmers  ordering  30  ton  lots  and  are 
based  upon  delivery  in  167  pound  bags. 
If  in  200  pound  bags  '25  cents  per  ton 
should  be  deducted;  in  125  pound  bags 
25  cents  per  ton,  and  in  100  pound 
bags  50  cents  per  ton  should  be  added. 
These  prices  are  subject  to  a  discount 
of  5  per  cent,  if  paid  in  cash  on  De- 
cember 1  and  a  further  discount  of 
one-half  per  cent,  for  each  month  in 
advance  of  that  date.  These  are  maxi- 
mum prices  and  competition  in  the  trade 
may  make  prices  lower. 

The  fertilizer  trade  conditions  pro- 
vide that  these  f.  o.  b.  rates  shall  apply 
to  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  approximately  the  eastern  half  of 
Pennsylvania.  For  freight  to  New  Eng- 
land $4.50  will  be  added  to  rail,  water 
or  trolley  delivery  points.  In  addition 
to  the  prices  quoted  to  New  England 
points  there  will  be  added  $3.00  per  ton 
for  shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots 
f^om  which  a  deduction  i=  made  of  $1.00 
per  ton  if  a  carload  is  ordered;  $2.00 
per  ton  in  the  event  of  two  carloads 
and  up  to  99  tons;  $2.50  for  100  to 
199  tons;  and  $3.00  for  200  tons  and 
over. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  to 
farmers  ordering  less  than  30  ton  lots 
there  must  also  be  added  to  these  prices 
a  fair  profit  to  the  dealer  which  usually 
amounts  to  about  $2  00  per  ton. 

The  matter  of  supply  and  prices  of 
unmixed  fertilizer  material  available  to 
farmers  for  direct  application  to  the 
soil  or  for  home  mixing,  such  as  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  org- 
anic ammoniates,  acid  phosphate  and 
potash  salts,  is  still  under  investigation 
by  the  department.  As  these  materials 
constitute  on  the  average  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  mixed  fertilizers, 
and  as  much  of  this  material  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  fertilizer  manufacturers, 
it   is   an   important   subject  for  investi- 
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gation  by  the  department,  both  as  in- 
fluencing the  price  of  mixed  goods  and 
as  material  which  the  farmer  may  wish 
to  purchase  direct. 

The  following  prices  are  for  cash  in 
30  ton  carlots,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore: 


WOMEN'S    MEETING    JUNE    28 
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NOTE,:  Add  $3.00  a  ton  for  each  ad- 
ditional unit  of  potash,  For  example, 
0-8-4  fertilizer  would  cost  $28.75;  0-8- 
5  fertilizer  would  cost  $31.75,  etc.  Simi- 
larly, add  $5.00  a  ton  for  each  addition- 
al unit  of  nitrogen. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  i;hese 
prices  are  for  cash  payments.  The  ferti- 
lizer dealer  who  must  wait  fox  his  mon- 
ey and  spend  time  collecting  it,  must 
be  paid  for  his  time  and  for  the  use  of 
his  money,  and  incidentally  those  who 
do  finally  pay  must  make  up  the  bad  bills 
of  those  who  never  pay.  It  always  pays 
to  pay  cash,  even  if  you  have  to  bor- 
row the  cash  to  pay  with. 


About  thirty-five  women  representing 
the  towns  of  Dighton,  Easton,  Berkley, 
Mansfield,  Assonet,  Taunton,  Raynham 
and  Norton  were  present  at  the  County 
get-together  meeting,  Saturday,  June 
28.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Frothingham,  Chairman 
of  the  County  Home  Economics  Coun- 
cil, presided.  The  following  reported 
the  work  accomplished  in  their  towns 
during  the  past  year  and  during  the  war 
period:  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Herbert,  Assonet; 
Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Morse,  DIghton  Efficiency 
■Club;  Mrs.  W  M.  Stevenson,  Easton; 
and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Allen,  Mansfield.  In- 
teresting written  reports  were  sent  in 
by  Miss  Mabel  Potter,  Fairhaven;  Mrs 
Alice  S.  Varney,  Dighton  Mothers'  As- 
sociation; and  Mrs.  Jennie  Gifford  and 
Miss  Catherine  Hall  of  Westport. 

Miss  Laura  Gifford  of  Amherst  talked 
on  the  expense  account  book  recently 
published  by  the  Massachusetts  Exten- 
sion Service.  These  books  are  available 
to  any  one  desirlKg  them  for  a  nomin- 
al sum  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  women  who  wish  to  use  this  meth- 
od of  keeping  household  accounts. 

A  Stereopticon  Lecture,  compiled  by 
the  Extension  Service  at  Washington, 
was  given. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Clemson  contributed  a  very 
interesting  feature  to  the  day's  program 
by  leading  the  group  in  community  s'.ng- 
ing. 

The  Dighton  Efficiency  Club  members 
exhibited  several  of  the  garments  made 
in  their  clothing  class  this  spring.  It  is 
ihe  earnest  hope  of  the  Department  that 
more  towns  will  be  given  the  opportuni- 
ty of  receiving  clothing  instructions 
next  fall,  either  from  Mrs.  Reed  or  from 
some  of  the  women  in  the  county  who 
have  been  trained. 


WHAT     BRISTOL     COUNTY     GIRLS 
ARE  DOING 

Great  credit  is  due  the  girls  of  Bris- 
tol County  for  the  work  which  they  have 
been  doing. 

In  November  and  December  of  1918 
talks  were  given  in  the  schools  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns  and  cities  about  Home 
Economics  Club.  Any  boy  or  girl  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  18  could  join, 
and  those  completing  the  making  of  20 
loaves  of  bread,  20  hours  household 
(tasks,  20  hours  bread  making  and  20 
hours  sewing  would  be  eligible  to  a 
first  or  second  prize,  the  first  being  a 
"one-week  trip  to  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural College  at  Amherst  with  all 
expenses  paid;  the  second  a  book  or 
some  other  useful  article. 

Enrollments  totaling  88  were  re- 
ceived, some  taking  the  sewing,  others 
bread  making  some  taking  both.  Of  the 
total  88  enrolled,  45  completed  all  re- 
quirements, thus  receiving  the  Junior 
Extension  Pin,  the  four  leaf  Clover 
which  stands  for  good  luck.     The  four 


H's  on  the  pin  stand  for  the  Head  which 
one  has  to  use  to  plan  the  work  to  be 
done,  also  just  how  to  do  it;  Hands 
which  we  use  to  do  the  work  planned, 
the  other  two  stand  for  Heart  and 
Health. 

The  88  girls  enrolled  made  1513 
loaves  of  bread,  also  many  useful  gar- 
ments, such  as  aprons,  dresses,  waists, 
etc. 

There  are  five  happy  girls  in  Bristol 
County  at  this  time  because  they  are  to 
spend  a  week  at  Amherst  with  about 
100  other  boys  and  girls  from  other 
counties  in  the  state.  The  two  who  re- 
ceived the  awards  for  this  year's  Home 
Economics  Club  are:  Lillian  E.  Robinson 
of  Fall  River,  Breadmaking*;  Helena 
Brady  of  Taunton,  Sewing.  Along  with 
these  girls  are  the  winners  of  the  1917- 
18  contest:  Mary  Goulart  of  Fairhaven, 
Breadmaking;  Marion  Dennie  of  Fair- 
haven, Sewing;  and  Emily  Thompson  of 
Taunton,  Canning. 


,JELLY   MAKING 


In  order  to  make  jelly,  fruit  juices 
must  contain  two  substances,  acid  and 
pectin,  in  the  proper  proportion.  Those 
fruits  from  which  jelly  is  easly  made 
ccntain  these.  It  is  for  this  reason  also 
that  jelly  can  be  made  from  such  fruits 
as  strawberries,  raspberries  and  cherries 
with  the  addition  of  apple  juice. 

The  old  rule  which  is  used  by  most 
housekeepers  calls  for  equal  parts  of 
sugar  and  fruit  juice.  The  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  given  out  the 
following  information  relative  to  the 
making  of  jelly. 
Jelly  Test. 

"To  determine  how  much  sugar  should 
be  used  with  each  kind  of  juice  put  a 
spoonful  of  juice  in  a  glass  and  add  to 
it  ore  spoonful  of  95  per  cent,  grain 
alcohol,  mix  by  shaking  the  glass  gent- 
ly. Pour  slowly  from  the  glass,  noting 
how  the  pectin — the  substance  in  fruits 
wh'ch  makes  them  jell — is  precipitated 
If  the  pectin  is  precipitated  as  one  lump 
a  cup  of  sugar  may  be  used  to  each  cup 
of  juice;  if  in  several  lumps  the  nropor- 
tion  of  sugar  must  be  reduced  to  ap- 
proximately three-fourths  the  amount 
of  the  juice.  If  the  pectin  is  not  in 
lumps  but  is  merely  precipitated,  the 
sugar  should  be  one-half  or  less  of  the 
amount  of  the  juice.  If  the  juice  shows 
no  precipitation  under  this  test  it 
is  unsuitable  for  jelly  making  and  must 
be  combined  with  apple  or  other  juices 
rich  in  pectin. 
Types  of  Jellies. 

In  our  own  experience  in  teaching 
the  subject  it  has  been  found  that  jel- 
lies of  superior  quality  and  flavor  can  be 
made  from  such  fruits  as  apples,  grapes, 
Japanese  and  native  plums  when  the 
sugar  has  been  reduced  to  one-half  or 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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feven   one-fourth  the  amount  commonly 
lUsed. 

Directions. 

In  making  jellies  it  is  generally  best 
to  use  fruits  that  are  just  ripe.  Green 
or  partially  ripe  fruits  may  give  a  clear- 
er, less  highly  colored  jelly,  but  they 
are  deficient  in  flavor  and  in  the  natu- 
ral fruit  sugars,  while  over-ripe  fruits 
are  usually  lacking  in  the  jelly  making 
materials. 

In  making  jellies  from  the  fruits 
named  above  use  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  prepared  fruits  and  water.  Cook  un- 
til the  fruit  is  tender  but  not  in  pieces. 
Drain  off  the  juice  through  a  sieve  or 
colander.  The  juice  should  then  be  run 
through  a  jelly  bag  or  stralneed  through 
several  thicknesses  of  cheese  cloth. 
Weigh  the  juice,  or,  lacking  scales,  mea- 
sure it  and  return  to  the  fire  and  boil 
vigorously  for  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 
<The  length  of  this  boiling  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  sugar.)  The 
sugar  is  then  added,  using  one  f  cur  h, 
one-half  or  three-fourths  the  weight  of 
the  original  weight  of  fruit  juice  (A 
well-rounded  cup  of  sugar  will  about 
equal  in  weight  a  cup  of  juice.)  Continue 
the  boiling  until  the  jelly  test  is  ob- 
served. 

The  time  for  boiling  varies  with  dif- 
ferent fruits.  To  test  the  juice — dip  up 
a  spoonful  of  the  boiling  syrup.  Cool  it 
a  few  seconds,  then  pour  from  the 
spoon.  When  the  juice  is  ready  to  jell 
it  will  bre;k  from  the  spoon  in  flakes  or 
sheets  and  not  run  or  drop  off  as  it 
does  when  insufficiently  cooked.  Pour  th? 
hot  liquid  into  clean  dry  glasses  in  the 
bottom  of  which  hss  been  placed  a  few 
shavings  of  paraffin,  and  set  as'de  to 
cool.  When  the  jelly  has  set,  the  glass- 
es will  be  perfectly  sealed  with  this 
paraffin.    Keep  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

If  the  fruit  juices  have  been  concen- 
trated too  much  before  the  sugar  is 
added  the  jelly  will  have  a  white  floc- 
culent  or  cottony  precipitate  through- 
out. Prolonged  boiling  after  addition 
of  sugar  is  apt  to  give  a  burnt  sugar 
flavor;  hence  the  advisability  of  con- 
centrating the  juice  somewhat  by  boil- 
ing before,  using  smaller  amounts  of 
sugar.  Excess  of  sugar  in  jelly,  or  in 
any  fruit  product,  covers  up  the  fruit 
flavor  and  detracts  from  the  quality. 
In  reducing  the  amount  of  sugar  there 
will  of  necessity  be  somewhat  of  a  re- 
duced amount  of  jelly  and  the  color  will 
also  be  darker. 

Explanatiota  of  commoin  difficulties 
encountered. 

Soft  or  syrupy  jelly  may  result  from: 

1.  Using  more  sugar  than  the  fruit 
juices  require. 

2.  Not  boiling  the  juice  sufficiently 
after  the  addition  of  the  sugar  to  drive 
off  the  excessive  water. 

Tough  jelly  may  result  from: 
1.     Adding  too   small   an   amount   of 
sugar  for  the  amount  of  juice. 


2.     Continuing  boiling  after  the  jelly 
point  has  been  reached. 

Crystallizing   may  result   from: 

1.  The  addition  of  too  much  sugar. 

2.  Boiling  the  juice  too  long  before 
add'ng  the  sugar. 

Cloudiness  may  result  from: 

1.  Cooking  the  fruit  too  long  before 
straining. 

2.  Squeezing    the    jelly    bag    during 
che  dripping. 


A  REMINDER 


SUMMER  CONFERENCE 


The  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
on  Agricultural  Education  will  be  held 
July  28  to  August  1,  inelusive.  The 
-Conference  starts  at  Reading  High 
School  in  Esssx  County.  Wednesday  aft- 
ernoon, July  30,  the  Conference  reaches 
Bristol  County  and  continues  through 
Thursday  and  a  part  of  Friday.  This 
Conference  is  open  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested to  attend.  School  Superinten- 
dents, principals  and  teachers  are  es- 
pecially invited. 

The  program  calls  for  arrival  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  at  4 
p.  m.  Wednesday;  a  study  of  methods 
and  progress  at  B  C.  A.  S.  that  after- 
noon; Assembly  at  the  School  Hall  at 
9.00  a.  m.  Thurrday,  July  31;  addresses 
and  discussion  led  by  Dr  Eaton  of  Con- 
necticut and  Mr.  Heald  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Education;  in 
the  afternoon  an  observation  trip  fea- 
turing ex-students  and  graduates,  re- 
turning to  the  Sch-ol  farm  for  a  clam 
bake  supper  at  6.  30  p.  m. 

Friday's  program  consists  of  an  ad- 
dress by  R.  W.  Stimson  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Education  at 
the  Taunton  Court  House  at  9  o'clock 
a  m.,  followed  by  meetings  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Teachers'  Association,  and  op- 
tional choice  of  trips  en  route  for  Bos- 
ton. 


B.     C.     A.     S.     OBSERVATION     AND 
STUDY  TRIPS  FOR  PUPILS 


(Arrangements    in     Charge     of    E.     R. 

Wyeth   and  D.   A.   Millard.) 
June    17 — Poultry    Trip — Mr.    Farrar's, 

Mr.    Rankin's    and   Mansfield    Poultry 

Farms.  Mr.  Aamodt,  leader. 
July     1 — Identification     Contest — Study 

of  Grasses,  Weeds,  etc  ,  in  field.  Mr. 

Wyeth,   leader. 
July    15 — Market    Garden    Trip — D.    S. 

Peck's  and   Patt's    Mr.   Robinson  and 

Mr.  Whittaker.  leaders. 
July  26— Grange  Field  Day  at  B  C.  A.  S. 
Aug.    12 — Orcharding      Trip — Kendrick 

Bros,    and    J.    Geggatt,    E.    Freetown. 

Mr.  Ide,  leader. 
Aug       26 — Demonstration      Plots      and 

Crops  on  Rowland  Farm  and  B.  C.  A. 

S.  Farm. 
Sept.  9 — Dairy  Trip — Dana  Farm,  Fair- 
haven.   Mr.    Millard,   leader. 
Sspt    23 — Outing. 


The  shortage  of  ice  in  this  section 
will  make  it  difficult  for  many  small 
farmers  to  keep  their  milk  in  satisfactory 
condition  these  hot  days.  Three  condi- 
tions usually  determine  the  time  milk 
will  keep  without  souring. 

1.  Strict  cleanliness  at  the  time  of 
milking — clean  hands,  especially  the 
cleaning  of  the  flank  and  udder  of  the 
cow  just  before  milking,  even  to  wiping 
with  a  damp  cloth,  the  use  of  a  partly 
covered  milk  pail  to  prevent  dirt  carry- 
ing bacteria  from  falling  into  the  milk. 

2.  Absolute  cleanliness  of  dairy 
utensils,  especially  strainer  cloths — by 
thorough  washing  with  use  of  a  stiff 
brush  and  by  careful  scalding. 

3.  The  other  condition  is  the  temper- 
ature at  which  the  milk  is  held  during 
storage  and  transportation.- 

A  careful  test  of  the  effect  of  temp- 
erature upon  the  growth  of  bacieria 
that  sour  milk,  made  by  dividing  a  sam- 
ple of  milk  containing  about  4500  bac- 
teria into  several  parts  and  holding  it 
for  twelve  hours  at  various  tempera- 
tures, showed  that  the  sample  held  at 
45  degrees  gave  a  final  bacteria  count 
of  9000,  that  held  at  60  degrees  gave 
a  count  of  453,000,  and  that  held  at 
80  degrees,  a  count  of  55,300,000.  This 
indicates  the  importance  of  cooling  and 
keeping  ccol. 

Careful  cooling  in  a  tank  through 
which  cool  spring  water  is  flowing  will 
do  much.  Care  to  keep  the  water  level 
above  the  top  of  the  milk,  to  get  the 
milk  cooled  as  soon  as  possible  after 
milking  and  occasional  stirring  in  the 
can  will  help. 

If  the  milk  is  run  over  a  cooler  of  the 
cone  or  other  type  through  which  cold 
water  is  flowing  before  setting  in  the 
cans,  this  will  materially  hasten  the 
cooling  process  and  so  improve  the  keep- 
ing quality. 

Keeping  milk  in  the  well  is  a  less 
satisfactory  method  for  obvious  reasons, 
but  in  the  absence  of  ice  and  of  cold 
running  water  may  be  the  next  best 
method. 

Get  the  milk  out  of  the  stable  at 
once.  If  a  clean,  well-aired  milk-room 
has  not  been  provided,  a  shaded  spot 
outdoors  for  straining,  cooling  and  stor- 
ing is  far  better  than  in  the  stable,  and 
will  really  contribute  much  toward  ob- 
taining a  satisfactory  product. 
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"REGINALD  NEGLS  AMONG  THE  ONION  BALLS 


BRISTOL   COUNTY   SEEDSMEN 


Very  few  crops  are  grown  m  Bris- 
tol County  to  be  sold  for  seed.  Some 
farmers  save  seeds  of  a  few  kinds  for 
their  own  use,  and  here  and  there  a 
farmer  plans  to  sell  a  surplus  to  his 
neighbors.  Mr.  Joseph  Howland  of 
Berkley  has  for  some  years  made  a 
specialty  of  raising  some  corn,  and,  at 
times,  beans,  to  be  sold  in  the  county 
and  beyond.  The  "Macomber"  turnip 
was  developed  in  Westport;  and  in  this 
section  of  Massachusetts  and  around 
Providence  it  has  for  years  controlled 
the  market,  having  driven  out  all  other 
sorts  solely  by  reason  of  the  quality 
of  the  product.  Some  of  the  larger  mar- 
ket gardeners  also  make  a  practice  of 
producing  special  strains  of  seeds  for 
their  own  planting,  but  this  is  about  all. 

And  yet  Bristol  County  climate  and 
soil  conditions  are  well  suited  for  the 
production  of  seeds.  In  the  spring  of 
1918,  it  was  found  that  corn  well  cared 
for  in  Bristol  County,  especially  the 
Davis  Yellow  Flint  and  Rhode  Island 
White  varieties,  would  germinate,  when 
corn  from  most  other  parts  of  New 
England  was  worthless  for  seed  pur- 
poses. 


The  open  season  for  bringing  a  crop 
through  averages  at.  least  six  weeks 
.longer  than  the  northeast  part  of  the 
state,  where  the  Gregory  s  and  other 
seedsmen  have  prospered,  and  it  com- 
pares quite  favorably  with  that  of  Con- 
necticut, where  the  Woodruffs  do  an 
ever-increasing  business  The  reason 
there  is  no  extensive  seed  business  in 
Bristol  County  lies  not  in  the  condi- 
tions, but  in  the  fact  that  no  man  with 
a  seedsman's  ambition  has  chanced  to 
settle  here,  or,  if  he  has,  his  ambition 
or  his  business  vision  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently aroused.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
fault  of  those  who  buy,  and  who  habit- 
ually order  from  distant  advertisers  in- 
stead of  patronizing  our  neighbors  who 
have  offered  a  superior  product  right  at 
our  doors. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the  older 
Gregory  of  Marblehead,  in  an  address 
before  Massachusetts  farmers  and  gard- 
eners, spoke  of  the  merits  of  a  new 
squash  he  had  by  chance  developed. 
'After  returning  home,  so  many  wrote 
to  him  with  requests  to  buy  squash 
seeds,  that  it  opened  his  eyes  to  the  op- 
portunity in  the  business  and  led  to 
founding  the  business  now  known  as 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son. 

Enough  has  been  done  in  Bristol 
County  to  prove  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  business.  Last  winter  when  I 
chanced  upon  a  prominent  market  gar- 
dener on  board  the  train  for  Boston 
and  asked  hiiri  what  he  was  going  to 
do  for  cabbage  seeds  this  year,  he  re- 
plied, "I  know,  I  have  them  all  bought, 
but  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you,  for  just 
as  soon  as  I  do,  you'll  spread  the  word 
around  and  then  up  will  go  the  price !" 
Then  he  added,  "I  bought  them  of  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  you  know  him;  his 
boy  i'j  studying  with  you  at  the  Ag- 
ricultural School.  I  used  to  send  to 
Denmark  for  my  cabbage  seeds,  but 
these  Negus  fellows  are  careful  peo- 
ple and  their  seeds  are  as  good  as  can 
be    bought." 

Since  that  time,  Reginald  Negus  of 
Swansea,  as  clean,  sturdy  a  chap  as 
we  ever  enrolled,  has  closed  his  stud- 
ies at  the  Agricultural  School  to  go  in- 
to business  with  his  father  in  the  seed 
and  market  garden  business.    The  work 


is  not  new  to  them,  the  grandfather 
was  somewhat  of  a-genius  at  it  in  a  lim- 
ited way.  Now  Negus  &  Son,  both  of 
them  in  the  prime  of  Lfe,  have  bought 
a  larger  farm,  and  are  reaching  out 
in  earnest  into  the  production  of  high 
quality  garden  seeds  for  special  trade. 

This  means  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  place  orders  for  garden  seeds  with 
careful  growers  right  here  in  our  own 
county,  and  obtain  seeds  that  we  know 
are  right.  On  large  orders  we  may  be 
able  to  go  further  than  that  and,  by 
placing  our  or'iers  a  year  ahead,  have 
them  grown  for  us,  thus  still  further 
safeguarding  the  quality  and  the  sup- 
ply. Large  market  gardeners  are  oft- 
entimes driven  to  do  this  for  them- 
selves, because  the  risk  of  buying  in 
the  open  market'  is  too  great.  To  have 
them  grown  by  reliable  ne'ghbors  who 
make  a  specialty  of  the  seed  business 
will  be  better  and  usually  cheaper,  even 
if  a  handsome  price  be  paid  for  the 
seeds. 

So  let's  get  in  touch  with  these  Bris- 
tol County  Seedsmen,  to  place  with 
them  our  bulk  orders  for  seeds  By 
doing  so  we  may  help  them  and  we 
shall   surely  help  ourselves. 


POULTRY     CULLING     DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS 


Much  attention  has  rightly  been  given 
to  culling  poultry  since  feed  costs  have 
rrounted  so  high.  Mr.  Aamodt  has 
brought  out  the  essential  facts  to  be  ob- 
served in  culling  in  an  article  in  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Free  personal 
instruction  in  culling  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Aamodt  of  this  School  at  any  time 
upon  request. 

Several  very  satisfactory  culling  dem- 
onstrations were  held  in  the  county  last 
year,  and  County  Agent  Ide  will  ar- 
range for  demonstrations  again  this 
year  by  a  specialist  from  the  Poultry 
Department  of  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  between  September  9  and 
12,  inclusive.  Arrangements  are  al- 
ready being  made  for  these  demonstra- 
tions, so  if  the  poultrymen  in  your  town 
desire  a  demonstration,  kindly  notify 
the  County  Agent  as  soon  as  possible. 
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HOW  TO  CULL  OUT  THE  POOR  LAY- 
ERS 


In  almost  every  flock  of  hens  that 
has  not  been  carefully  culled,  there 
are  individuals  that  lay  so  few  eggs 
that  they  eat  up  much  of  the  profit 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  on  the 
flock  as  a  whole.  The  purpose  of  cull- 
ing is  to  dispose  of  these  poor  layers. 
The  sooner  they  can  be  detected  and 
disposed  of,  the  greater  will  be  the  pro- 
fits. 

When    to    Cull. 

The  time  to  prepare  for  culling  is  in 
the  fall  with  the  pullet.  All  pullets 
coming  into  laying  before  the  first  of 
January  should  be  leg-banded.  This  is 
followed  up  by  culling  in  May  or  June 
the  birds  that  do  not  lay  much  during 
the  spring,  the  natural  egg-laying  sea- 
son. Another  culling  follows  in  Aug- 
ust, and  another  in  late  October  or  in 
November. 

How  to  Detect  Good  Layers. 
.  There  are  three  common  methods  of 
detecting  good  layers:  1.  trapnesting 
is  the  most  accurate,  but  is  too  expen- 
sive for  the  average  poultryman;  2. 
handling  the  hens  each  morning  before 
they  leave  the  roost,  to  feel  for  the 
egg  is  another  fairly  accurate  and 
cheaper  method  to  determine  the  hen's 
performance;  3.  the  least  accurate  of 
the  three,  but  a  very  effective  and  eco- 
nomical way  is  to  note  the  physical 
changes  which  come  about  in  the  bird 
by  reason  of  her  high  or  low  produc- 
tion. 

How     Heavy     Laying     Affects     a     Hen's 
Condition. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  hen 
laying  four  of  five  times  her  own  weight 
in  eggs  must  show  the  effect  of  her 
strenuous  work  in  some  way,  and  she 
does. 

1.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
changes  in  yellow-skinned  breeds  is  the 
loss   of   yellow   color   of   the   skin,   due 


a  and   b  pelvic  bones,   c  keel   bone,   d   flaating    rib. 

1 — distance    between    pelvic    bones. 

2 — distance  between  pelvic  bones  and  kael   bone. 


to  the  loss  of  yellow  fat  which  the  bird 
draws  on  to  make  the  yolks  of  eggs — 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  is  two-thirds  fat. 
The  hen  loses  this  yellow  color  from 
the  vent  first,  followed  by  similar  loss 
of  color  from  the  beak,  and  finally  from 
the  shanks.  It  has  been  found  that  hens 
retaining  much  yellow  color  in  vent, 
beak  and  shanks  in  June  or  July,  after 
the  natural  egg-producing  period,  are 
the  loafers,  and  should  be  at  once  re- 
moved as  they  are  eating  up  profits. 
During  molt,  or  when  the  hen  is  rest- 
ing from  laying,  the  yellow  color  re- 
turns first  to  vent,  then  to  beak  and 
finally  to  shanks,  in  the  same  order 
as  it  went  out. 

2.  Another  notable  change  due  to 
heavy  laying  is  the  enlargement  of  the 
organs  of  the  heavy  producer — a  large, 
moist  vent  compared  with  a  small 
puckered  vent  of  a  hen  that  is  not  lay- 
ing, a  large  abdomen  with  greater  dis- 
tance between  keel  and  pelvis,  giving 
greater  depth.  The  pelvic  bones  have 
more  spread  in  the  laying  bird,  the 
bones  are  also  thinner  and  more  pli- 
able than  in  a  poor  producer.  (See  il- 
lustration.) 

3.  The  comb  of  a  hen  when  lay- 
ing is  large  and  waxy,  while  that  of  a 
non-laying  bird  is  dried  down.  The 
face  of  the  producer  s  clean-cut,  the 
eyes  prominent,  due  to  loss  of  fat  un- 
der the  skin  about  the  head.  The  feath- 
ers of  a  producer  are  worn  and  thread- 
bare, those  of  a  poor  layer  are  sleek 
and  glossy. 

4.  The  molt  and  the  time  when  a 
hen  molts  (changes  feathers)  will  give 
some  indication  of  what  she  has  done  in 
the  way  of  production  .  Every  hen  molts 
sometime  during  the  year.  Some  take 
much    more    time   molting   than    others. 


the  early  molters  commonly  taking  the 
longer  molting  period.  Hens  do  not 
lay  much  while  molting.  The  late  molt- 
er  (September  or  later)  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  the  heavy  producer. 

The  length  of  time  a  hen  has  stopped 
laying  (with  some  exceptions)  can  be 
determined  by  the  molting  of  the  pri- 
mary feathers.  It  takes  about  six  weeks 
to  completely  renew  the  primary  feath- 
er next  the  axial  (X)  and  an  additional 
two  weeks  for  each  subsequent  primary 
to  be  renewed. 

Cut  No.  1  is  of  the 
right  wing  of  a  hen,  showing  lO  pri- 
mary or  flight  feathers.  Beginning  at 
the  bottom  l-lO  are  the  primary  feath- 
ers. When  a  hen  molts  she  sheds  her 
primaries  in  this  order,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6, 
5,  4,  3,  2,  1.  The  feathers  at  the  top 
1-10,  which  are  nearest  the  hen's  body, 
are  the  secondary  feathers.  We  do  not 
take  these  into  account  when  timing 
a  hen's  molt.  The  feather  marked  X 
is  of  no  account  except  that  it  marks 
the  division  between  the  primaries  and 
secondaries. 


Cut   No.    1. 
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Cut   No.   2. 

Cut  No.  2  is  of 

a  loafer  as  she  looks  after  her  spring 
work.  Note  how  well  feathered  and 
sleek  she  is.  New  feathers  appearing 
in  July  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones 
(a  few  at  a  time,  that  she  may  not  spoil 
her  looks). 

Cut  No.  3  is  of 
a  heavy  layer  as  she  looks  after  her 
spring  production.  If  she  proves  to  be  a 
late  molter  she  will  not  replace  these 
old,  worn  feathers  until  after  October 
1,  and  probably  not  until  December. 

Cut  No.  4  is  the 
left  wing  of  the  loafer  (figure  No.  2) 
showing  she  has  molted  two  flight  feath- 
ers, No.  9  and  No.  10.  A  new  primary, 
No.  10,  has  appeared  and  is  about  two- 
thirds  grov^Ti,  showing  she  has  been  in 
molt  four  weeks.  New  primary  No.  9, 
is  just  a  stub  and  has  not  appeared. 
These  new  feathers  are  distinguished 
from  the  old  ones  in  that  the  new  ones 
are  whole  and  clean  while  the  old  feath- 
ers are  worn  and  dirty.  The  differences 
between  the  new  and  old  feathers  in 
this  loafer  are  not  very  marked,  how- 
ever, as  she  has  taken  good  care  of 
herself. 

Cut  No.  5  is  the 

right  wing  of  the  hen  shown  in  figure 
No.  3.  She  has  not  molted  and  she  has 
all  her  primaries.  Note  the  broken 
feathers,  No.  2  and  No.  7. 

Obviously,  when  culling  by  the  physi- 


Cut   No.   3. 

cal  condition  of  the  hens,  a  flock  that 
has  not  been  well  cared  for  and  well 
fed  should  not  he  culled  until  it  has 
had  such  care  and  feed  for  a  few  weeks. 
How    to   Proceed. 

The  leg-banding  of  pullets  that  are 
laying  by  January,  and  even  the  spring 
culling  of  non-layers,  will  not  bo  paitlc- 
ularly  difficult,  but  for  the  August  and 
late  fall  culling  greater  care  must  be 
taken. 

1.  It  is  well  to  begin  culling  by  se- 
lecting the  bird  with  the  most  yellow 
in  her  shank,  and  the  one  with  the  least 
yellow  in  her  shank,  then  to  use  these 
as  standards  to  grade  the  flock  by. 

2.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  clean- 
cut  line  between  a  good  and  medium 
producer,  but  it  will  be  found  easier 
to  cull  by  dividing  the  flock  into  three 
grades — poor,  medium  and  good,  as  fol- 
lows :  ^ 

A.      Good  Class. 

Absence  of  color  in  shanks,  beak  and 
vent. 

Vent  large  and  moist. 

Pelvic  bones  very  thin  and  spread 
about  three  fingers  in  large  birds. 

Distance  to  keel-bone  four  or  five 
fingers. 

Not  molting. 

Feathers  are  worn  and  thread-bare. 
p.      Medium     Class. 

Fair  amount  of  yellow  in  shanks. 

Usually  some  yellow  in  beak. 
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Vent  usually  has  no  yellow  or  very 
little. 

Vent  is  moist. 

Pelvic  bones  thin  and  spread  three 
to  five  fingers. 

Distance  to  keel-bone  three  to  five 
fingers. 

Hen  is  molting  and  laying  intermit- 
tently as  will  usually  be  shown  by  ir- 
regular coloring  in  beak. 

Feathers  not  so  sleek  and  glossy  as  in 
Class  C. 

More  birds  of  the  heavier  breeds 
than  of  the  Leghorns  will  grade  in  the 
middle  class,  because  Leghorns  stop  lay- 
ing altogether  when  they  molt. 

Broody  hens  mostly  grade  middle 
class,  especially  persistent  setters,  al- 
though some  may  grade  poor. 

C.      Poor  Class. 

Much  yellow  in  shanks,  beak  and  vent. 

Vent  puckered  and  dry. 

Pelvic  bones  close  together  and 
thick,  (about  width  of  one  finger  be- 
tween   them.) 

Distance  between  pelvic  bones  and 
keel  bone  about  the  width  of  two  fing- 
ers (depending  somewhat  on  size  of 
bird). 

Has  molted  for  several  weeks. 

Feathers  are  sleek  and  glossy,  as 
many  of  the  feathers  are  new. 

No.  3.  No  one  characteristic  should 
be  used  to  cast  judgment  upon  a  b'rd. 
All  the  characteristics  mentioned  should 
be  considered. 

No.  4.  Sell  the  birds  at  once.  The 
medium  birds  may  well  be  leg-banded, 
so  they  may  be  known  at  the  next  cull- 
ing period. 

Class  A  birds  have  proved  to  be  the 
best  second-  and  third-year  layers.  The 
very  best  of  them,  such  as  molt  after 
the  first  of  October,  should  be  carried 
over  two  and  three  years  as  breeders. 
If  you  do  not  have  enough  Class  A 
birds  to  raise  the  required  number  of 
ch-cks,  toe-mark  the  chicks  from  Class 
A  birds  and  select  the  breeding  cock- 
erels from  these. 

How    to    Detect    When    a    Hen   is   About 
to   Begin  Laying. 

It  is  often  important  to  be  able  to 
tell  when  a  hen  is  about  to  begin  lay- 
ing after  a  rest  period,  else  many  a 
good  hen  may  be  used  for  a  Sunday 
dinner.  The  comb  tells  this  to  some  ex- 
tent, for,  as  everyone  knows,  it  be- 
comes warm  and  red  as  the  hen  ap- 
proaches the  laying  period.  A  surer  sign 
is  the  prominence  of  the  floating  ribs, 
(See  illustration)  small  bones  just  above 
and  each  side  of  the  keel-bone.  These 
bones  become  very  prominent  when  the 
bird  is  getting  ready  to  lay,  as  the  org- 
ans of  the  body  are  enlarged  through 
greater  activity,  thus  forcing  the  bones 
out.  On  a  hen  not  in  laying  condition 
these  bones  are  hard  to  find. 
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A  MODEL  CORNFIELD 


THE  FARMERS'  SHOW 


The  corn  field  mentioned  below  was 
recently  visited  by  the  County  Agent. 
It  is  a  model  of  vigor,  uniformity  of 
growth,  perfect  stand  and  freedom  from 
weeds.  The  owner  had  kept  and  has 
submitted  the  following  report.  He  has 
an  equally  good  field  of  potatoes  grown 
with  the  minimum  of  labor. 

"This  plot  of  ground  is  11  rd.  by  44 
rd.  making  approximately  three  acres. 
There  are  220  rows  one  way  and  52  the 
other,  making  11,440  hills  and  45,760 
kernels. 

In  the  year  1918  it  was  planted  to 
corn.  A  light  coat  of  barnyard  manure 
was  plowed  in.  About  800  lbs.  per  acre 
of  3y2-10-0  fertilizei  was  applied  broad- 
cast and  harrowed  in. 

In  March,  1919,  this  field  was  gone 
over  with  a  double  action  cutaway  har- 
row for  the  purpose  of  throwing  corn 
butts  on  top  of  the  ground  so  the  plow 
would  put  them  out  of  sight.  It  was 
plowed  the  first  week  in  May  and  a  week 
later  was  harrowed  lengthwise  with  a 
double  action  cutaway  harrow,  and  ten 
days  after  that  it  was  harrowed  cross- 
wise with  a  spring  tooth  harrow.  Eight 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  of  3% -10-0 
fertilizer  was  sowed  broadcast  and  har- 
rowed in  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow 
lengthwise.  The  next  day  it  was  mark- 
ed both  ways,  the  rows  being  40  inches 
apart.  The  following  day.  May  28,  the 
field  was  planted  with  Davis  Flint  corn 
with  a  hand  jabber.  The  planter  was 
followed  by  a  small  handful  of  fertilizer 
in  each  hill,  200  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The 
day  after,  the  plot  was  gone  over  with 
a  scratcher,  two  weeks  later  with  a  two- 
horse  Prout  hoe.  The  Prout  hoeing  was 
continued  until  July  8  at  intervals  of 
about  every  six  days,  making  five  times 
and  representing  twenty-one  hours'  la- 
bor. No  other  implement  was  used.  The 
approximate  expenditure  to  date  is  as 
follows : 

Plowing    $12.50 

Harrowing  and  Scratching   15.00 

Sowing  fertilizer  broadcast    5.00 

Seed    3.00 

Planting  and  second  application  of 

fertilizer    5.00 

Cultivating     21.00 

Fertilizer     90.00 

Marking     1.75 

Total     $151.00 

The  owner  is  one  of  the  best  potato 
growers  in  Bristol  County.  You  may 
guess  his  name.  If  you  happen  to  be 
riding  from  Norton  to  Mansfield  by  auto 
you  will  enjoy  looking  over  his  field  of 
corn. 


The  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  is 
preparing  for  a  more  interesting  exhib- 
ition and  program  than  ever  for  the 
Farmers'  Days  to  be  held  at  the  Agri- 
cultural School,  October  15  and  16.  Mr. 
Joseph  Howland  of  Berkley  is  again 
Superintendent  of  the  event. 

An  excellent  feature  that  is  under  con- 
sMeration  by  the  Bureau  is  an  auction 
sale  of  selected  livestock  under  a  uni- 
form owners'  guarantee,  especially  of 
high  quality  sires.  If  those  desiring  to 
offer  for  sale  and  those  who  are  like- 
ly to  want  to  buy  will  get  in  touch 
with  one  of  the  Livestock  Committee 
(Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth; 
George  Flint,  East  Mansfield;  Prank 
G.  Arnold,  Touisset;  and  Warren  L. 
Ide,  Segreganset  and  Joseph  Howland, 
Berkley,  ex  officiis)  at  once,  it  will 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Committee. 
If  this  sale  takes  place  this  year  and 
proves  to  be  a  satisfactory  venture,  it 
will  become  an  annual  event.  , 

A  full  premium  list  may  be  had  at 
an  early  date,  but  important  additions 
to  the  awards  offered  are  as  follows: 
Best    bushel    of    general    market    apples 

in    show: 

P'irst    Premium $10.00  in  cash 

Second        "        5.00 "     " 

Third  "        3.00"     " 

Cash  prizes  for  Bristol  County  grown 
fruit: 

Best  exhibit  of  apples  from  any  or- 
chard in  Bristol  County  (space  limited 
to  30  square  feet) . 

First,  Premium $40.00  in  cash 

Second         "        20.00 "     " 

Third  "        10.00 "     " 

Best  half-bushel  of  pears  in  the  showr 
(any  variety): 

First    Premium $15.00  in  cash 

Second         "        10.00 "     " 

Third  "        5.00"     " 

Best  plate  of  five  pears  in  the  show^ 
(any   variety) : 

First    Premium $10.00  in  cash 

Second         "        5.00  "     " 

Third  "        3.00 "     " 


Best  plate   of  grapes   in   the   show: 

First    Premium $10.00  in  cash 

Second         "       5.00"     " 

Third  "       3.00 "     " 

Best  fancy  basket  of  fruit  in  the  show 
(about   four   quarts): 

First    Premium $10.00  in  cash 

Second         "       5.00 "     " 

Third  "       3.00"     " 

1st,  2nd  and  3rd  ribbons  are  to  be  of- 
fered on  grapes — the  Concord,  Moore's 
Early,  Worden,  Delaware,  Niagara, 
Brighton,  Catawba,  and  any  other  varie- 
ty. 

1st,  2nd  and  3rd  ribbons  are  to  be  of- 
fered on  pears — ^the  Lawrence,  Seckel, 
Bartlett,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Sheldon, 
Bosc,  Anjou,  Buffum,  Hovey,  any  other 
variety. 

The  Bowker  Insecticide  Company  are 
offering  100  lbs.  of  Pyrox  which  is  to  be 
used  as  awards  on  exhibits  of  fruit  from 
Bristol  County  orchards  that  have  been 
sprayed  with  Pyrox  as  an  insecticide, 
and  $25.00  in  cash  which  is  to  be  placed 
as  an  additional  award  on  the  best  box 
of  potatoes  grown  on  Bowker's  fertili- 
zer. 

Fruit  in  the  County  is  looking  well.  If 
Bristol  County  fruit  growers  do  their 
part,  the  Farm  Bureau  will  get  together 
easily  the  best  showing  of  fruit  ever 
made  in  this  part  of  the   State. 


COUNTY    CANNING   EXHIBIT 


An  attempt  is  being  made  to  get  to- 
gether a  characteristic  town  canning 
exhibit  from  each  town  in  Bristol  Coun- 
ty for  the  Annual  County  Fair  which 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  in  October.  The 
local  chairmen  in  many  towns  have 
been  consulted  in  regard  to  this  and 
have  signified  their  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  having  their  towns  well  rep- 
resented If  there  are  women  in  your 
town  who  can  a  large  variety  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats,  pickles  or  jellies  the 
town  economics  chairman  will  be  glad 
to  know  of  them  and  secure  their  as- 
sistance. The  names  of  the  women  may 
be  sent  to  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  or  to  the  local  town  chairman. 


SPECIAL  TWO-YEAR  COURSE 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  will  continue  the  special  two- 
year  course  offered  last  year.  This  course  is  open  to  young  men  who  by 
reason  of  farm  experience  or  more  education  are  qualified  for  advanced  stand- 
ing in  the  school.  For  further  information  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  I'e- 
turn. 

BRISTOL  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL, 

Segreganset,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :- 

Please  send  me  further  information  in  regard  to  the  two-year  course 
offered  at  your  school. 


Name 


Address 
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Pure-Bred  Holsteins  in  the  Herd  of  Mr.  Frank  G.  Arnold,  Swansea,  Mass. 


SALE   OF   PURE-BRED   LIVESTOCK 


Contrary  to  common  opinion,  Biis- 
tol  County  is  a  heavy  producer  of  milk; 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  total  output  of 
8,000,000  gallons  or  more  each  year, 
the  county  ranks  buf  third  in  ths  State 
in  the  production  of  milk  in  proportion 
to  areas. 

This  milk  is  all  for  home  consump- 
tion. Excepting  the  output  of  farms  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities  located 
just  beyond  the  county  boundaries,  the 
milk  is  sold  within  the  county  and  prac- 
tically all  sold  as  whole  milk. 

To  keep  up  this  flow  of  milk,  Bris- 
tol County  dairymen  annually  import 
25  to  50  carloads  of  new  milch  cows. 
These  cows  come  in  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Maine,  New  York  and 
Connecticut,  and  formerly,  more  than 
today,  from  the  Brighton  market.  New 
milch  cows  are  now  costing  $150.00 
apiece  and  upward,  and  the  total  rep- 
resents a  direct  cash  outlay  of  a  hund- 
red thousand  dollars  or  more. 

Too  often  the  cows  bought  are  al- 
ready in  their  prime  or  past  their  best 
producing  age,  so  their  period  of  use- 
fulness is  short,  and  they  in  turn  soon 
have  to  be  replaced.  In  some  herds  of 
the  county  as  high  as  40  per  cent,  of 
the  animals  are  renewed  every  year. 

Not  a   few   Bristol   County   dairymen 


have  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  this  method  of  replenishing  their 
dairy  herds  is  wasteful,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  big  leaks  in  their  business.  They 
have  found  that  it  pays  well  to  raise 
their  own  stock  if  they  raise  good  stock. 
So  it  comes  about  that  more  young 
stock  is  being  raised  in  the  county  than 
for  many  years,  that  there  is  a  con- 
stantly growing  demand  for  pure-bred 
sires  of  good  breeding,  and  that  a  num- 
ber of  pure-bred  herds  have  already 
been  developed  within  the  county,  most- 
ly Holsteins.  Mr.  George  Flint  and  the 
Lowney  Farm  of  Mansfield,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Leonard  and  Mr.  Alfred  White  of  Nor- 
ton, Mr.  Frank  Horton  and  Mr.  Ivory 
Kimball  of  Rehoboth,  Mr.  Frank  G.  Ar- 
nold and  Mr.  F.  L.  Gardner  of  Swansea, 
Mr.  Joseph  Brownell,  Mr.  A.  P.  R.  Gil- 
more  and  Mr.  Charles  Gifford  of  Acush- 
net,  Mr.  Charles  Meade  of  Dartmouth, 
the  Coggeshalls  of  New  Bedford,  these 
and  others  have  taken  the  lead,  and  the 
number  steadily  increases. 

Some  of  these  men  now  have  stock 
to  sell,  others  want  to  buy.  To  serve 
both  those  who  want  to  sell  and  those 
who  want  to  buy,  the  Farm  Bureau  has 
arranged  for  an  auction  sale  of  pure- 
bred dairy  stock  to  be  held  at  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School  in  con- 
nection with  the  Farmers'  Show,  Thurs- 
day morning,  October  16,  at  10.00  o'- 
clock. 


All  stock  offered  will  be  sold  under  a 
rigid,  written  guarantee  by  the  owner, 
and  will  have  been  looked  up  and 
passed  upon  by  the  livestock  committee 
of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Positive  sale,  rain  or  shine. 

If  you  have  stock  to  offer  for  sale 
or  if  you  want  details  on  stock  to  be 
sold,  get  in  touch  with  County  Agent 
Ide  or  any  member  of  the  Livestock 
Committee  (Mr.  Elmer  M.  Poole,  North 
Dartmouth;  Mr.  Frank  G.  Arnold,  Tou- 
isset;  Mr.  George  Flint,  East  Mans- 
field). In  any  case  keep  the  date  in 
mind  to  be  on'  hand  at  the  sale ! 


BRISTOL    COUNTY    ORCHARDS    TO 
THE   FRONT 


Besides  the  usual  awards  for  box- 
packed  and  for  plate  exhibits  of  ap- 
ples, first,  second  and  third  cash  prem- 
iums of  $40.00,  $20.00  and  $15.00  are 
offered  at  the  Farmers'  Show  to  be  held 
at  B.  C.  A.  S.,  Segreganset,  October 
15  and  16,  for  the  best  showings  of  ap- 
ples from  Bristol  County  orchards.  The 
space  for  each  exhiiit  is  limited  to  thir- 
ty square  feet.  No  particular  form  for 
these  exhibits  is  prescribed  and  no  par^- 
ticular  quantity  of  fruit.  Fruit  in  this 
competition  can  be  exhibited  in  boxes, 
barrels,  baskets  or  plates,  or  in  any 
combination  of  these  packages.  Hare 
is  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  con- 
siderable ingenuity  both  in  putting  up 
and  in  exhibiting  fruit,  and  no  product 
of  the  farm,  not  even  excep  ing  flow- 
ers, makes  a  more  beautiful  exhibit 
when  well  displayed. 

Some  have  asked  whether  a  large 
number  of  varieties  is  nece;sary  to  win 
in  this  competition.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  awards  will  not  depend  on  the  num- 
ber of  varieties,  but,  rather,  on  the  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  exhibited,  that  it 
be  clean  and  sound,  well  colored,  care- 
fully selected,  graded  and  packed.  It 
is  conceivable  that  first  place  might  go 
to  a  well  put  up  exhibit  of  but  one 
variety. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  Farm  Bureau 
local  committee  will  see  to  it  that  at 
least  one  orchard  exhibit  is  made  from 
their  particular  locality.  The  stakes  are 
worth  the  effort,  and  the  advertising 
value  of  such  an  exhibit  is  no  small 
item,  not  to  mention  the  solid  satisfac- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  putting  up 
Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1. 
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Published  monthly  by 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  Sckool 

STAFF 
George   H.   Gilbert,  Director 

Edwin  R.  Wyeth,    Gardening  Instructor 
Carl  G.  Aamodt,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,        Animal  Husbandry 
and  Dairying  Instructor 
Clifford  T.  Whittaker,     Field  Instructor 
H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 
and  Orcharding 
FIELD  AGENTS 
Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Edith  M.  Gordon, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Harold  A.  Ashley,  County  Club  Leader 
Florence   M.    Cordner,  Clerk 

(The  Bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
citizen  of  Bristol  County  who  asks  for 
it.) 
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of  a  good  display  of  fruit  from  one's 
own  orchard. 

Substantial  premiums  are  offered  on 
pears  and  on  grapes  for  the  first  time, 
as  a  special  feature  this  year. 

For  those  who  may  not  have  suffici- 
ent fruit  to  compete  in  the  large  dis- 
plays from  Bristol  County  Orchards, 
there  is  the  competition  on  fancy  bas- 
kets of  fruit,  wherein  only  about  four 
quarts  is  required,  and  there  are  no 
limitations  whatever  on  what  fruit  may 
be  exhibited  or  as  to  what  type  of  bas- 
ket, or  as  to  how  the  fruit  is  displayed 
or  how  the  package  is  tirimmed. 

Finally,  there  is  the  competition  on 
General  Market  fruit  in  bushel  boxes, 
a  class  for  such  varieties  as  Baldwins, 
Greenings,  Russets,  or  any  of  the  oth- 
er standard  sorts  and  they  may  be  put 
up  with  or  without  facing  up  the  pack- 
age. 

Surely  here  is  the  opportunity  for  all 
who  grow  fruit,  and  liberal  cash  prem- 
iums as  well  as  ribbons.  On  the  whole, 
the  season  thus  far  has  been  favorable 
to  fruit.  There  is  far  more  good  fruit 
grown  in  Bristol  County  than  most  of 
us  realize.  If  you  produce  any  fruit,  se- 
lect some  of  your  choicest  and  show  it 
in  one  of  these  classes  at  the  Farmers' 
Show.  It  will  help  advertise  home- 
grown fruit  and  create  a  demand  for  it. 
It  will  advertise  your  fruit.  Incidental- 
ly you  may  take  home  one  of  the 
awards  and  so  be  doubly  paid  for  your 
trouble.    Somebody  surely  will. 

Full  premium  list,  also  all  other  in- 
formation about  the  Farmers'  Show, 
the  program,  the  demonstrations,  the 
auction  sale  of  pure-bred  dairy  stock, 
etc.,  may  be  had  by  applying  at  the  Ag- 
ricultural School  office  or  from  the 
nearest  member  of  your  Farm  Bureau 
Committee. 

Get  in  touch  with  them. 


That  is  the  sentiment  of  the  40  or 
50  Bristol  County  farmers  who  made 
the  observation  trip  to  other  farms  to 
study  their  neighbors'  farm  manage- 
ment and  methods. 

The  trip  was  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  began 
at  the  Agricultural  School,  thence  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Howland's  farm  at  Berkley, 
a  basket  lunch  at  Woodward's  Springs, 
then  to  Mr.  Alden  Walker's  at  Norton, 
to  Mr.  James  Groves'  and  Mr.  Albert 
Bliss'  at  North  Rshoboth  and  to  Mr.  W. 
C.  Bradley's  and  Mr.  D.  S.  Peck's  at 
Seekonk. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  trip  were  the  maintenance  of  fertil- 
ity and  heavy  production  without  the 
use  of  stable  manure  on  Mr.  Howland's 
farm;  the  clean  cultivation  without  the 
use  of  hand  tools  on  the  com  and  po- 
tato fields  of  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Groves;  economy  of  labor  with  satisfac- 
tory returns  on  the  well-bnlanced  dairy 
and  crop  farm  of  Mr.  Bliss;  volume  of 
business  and  profits  through  co  opera- 
tive effort  of  father  and  sons  on  the 
farms  in  Seekonk;  the  new  artificial  ice 
plant  at  Mr.  Bradley's;  $170.00  an  acre 
from  a  crop  of  dandelion  seeds;  900 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  as  a  by-product 
of  a  large  market  garden  business — 
these  and  many  other  outstand'ng  fea- 
tures, as  well  as  the  good-fellowship, 
are  what  made  the  trip  a  profitable  one. 

We  learn  by  our  own  experience, 
but  it  is  often  a  much  slower  and  more 
expensive  method  than  to  learn  by  the 
experience  of  others.  The  trip  was  well 
worth  while.    We'll  do  it  again. 


STANDARD  GRADES  FOR  POTA- 
TOES 


One  of  the  main  reasons  why  New 
England  farm  products  are  often  at  a 
disadvantage  in  competition  with  like 
products  from  the  West  and  South  is 
that  farmers  of  the  West  and  South 
have  learned  to  properly  grade  and  pack 
their  products  for  market.  They  have 
been  obliged  to  do  this  because  only  by 
standardizing  their  product,  that  is  to 
say,  by  careful  grading  and  packing, 
could  they  command  a  price  that  would 
pay  them  a  profit. 

The  ready  markets  within  driving 
distance,  for  any  sort  of  product,  en- 
able the  New  England  farmer  to 
"dump"  his  goods  on  the  market  with 
little  or  no  attention  to  grade  or  pack- 
age. 

Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  the 
best  New  England  farmers  take  partic- 
ular care  and  particular  pride  in  hav- 
ing their  goods  reach  the  market  right 
in  every  particular.  With  these  the 
Western  or  Southern  farmers  cannot 
compete.  Moreover,  these  can,  within 
certain  limits,  put  their  own  price  up- 
on the  goods  they  sell. 

The  Western  and  Southern  growers 
have   standardized   their   goods   through 


co-operative  selling  organizations.  All 
goods  of  the  particular  locality  are 
brought  together  at  central  warehouses 
and  are  graded  and  put  up  in  standard 
packages  by  experts  at  the  business. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  no  complete  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  standardizing 
our  home-grown  products  unless  by 
some  miracle  or  other  we  get  together 
to   collectively  sell  our  output. 

A  clear-cut  understanding  of  what 
the  standards  are,  may  help  some,  how- 
ever, and  on  no  other  crop  has  a  stand- 
ard been  more  completely  lacking  than 
on  potatoes. 

In  1917,  when  there  was  a  bumper 
crop  of  potatoes  and  the  Government 
was  interested  in  conserving  it,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  arranged  for  mon- 
ey to  be  loaned  on  potatoes  in  storage, 
and  incidentally  thereto  found  it  nec- 
essary to  fix  standard  grades  to  be 
known  as  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1  and  U.  S. 
Grade  No.  2. 

This  year  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  passed  a  law  requiring  all  po- 
tatoes sold  from  that  State  to  be  grad- 
ed and  m'arked  in  accordance  with 
those    established    grades.     I    know   not 


whether  any  other  State  has  as  yet  tak- 
en such  advanced  position  or  not. 

The  provisions  are  substantially  as 
follows : 

U.   S.   Grade   No.   1. 

U.  S.  Grade  No.  1  potatoes  shall  con- 
sist of  sound  potatoes  of  one  variety, 
practically  free  from  dirt,  disease  and 
other  defects  (frost,  sunburn,  scab,  in- 
sect injury,  blight,  cuts,  dry  rot,  etc.). 
The  minimum  diameter  of  potatoes  of 
this  grade  shall  be:  1.  for  round  variety 
1  7-8  inches;  2.  for  long  varieties  1 
3-4  inches.  ("Diameter"  is  defined  as 
the  greatest  dimension  at  right  angles 
to  the  longitudinal  axis.)  There  must 
be  no  defects  that  obviously  injure 
their  appearance  or  that  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  loss  in  paring. 
U.   S.  Grade  No.  2. 

This  grade  shall  consist  of  potatoes 
of  one  variety,  which  are  practically 
free  from  dirt,  disease  and  other  de- 
fects. The  minimum  diameter  shall  be 
1  Vz  inches.  Defects  must  not  be  such 
as  to  injure  the  appearance  more  than 
20  per  cent,  or  to  cause  loss  of  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  in  par- 
ing. 

Grades  better  than  U.  S.  No.  1  would 
go  as  "Fancy". 

Potatoes  poorer  than  U.  S.  No.  2 
would  be  sold  as  "Ungraded". 
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HOME    ECONOMICS    NOTES 


The  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Show 
is  coming  October  15  and  16.  One  room 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
women  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
county.  An  interesting  pressrvalion 
exhibit  is  being  prepared  by  every  town 
in  the  county,  which  will  show  that 
Bristol  County  Women  can  combat  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Special  speakers 
and  clothing  exhibits  will  also  be  se- 
cured in  the  interest  of  the  Women's 
Home  Economics  Work  in  the  county. 
Look  in  the  next  Bulletin  for  a  de- 
tailed program. 


It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  dol- 
lars disappear  with  miraculous  rapid- 
ity. Where  do  they  go?  Why  would  it 
not  be  a  wise  and  interesing  plan  to 
keep  track  of  the  household  expendi- 
tures in  the  simple  and  conveniently 
arranged  account  book  which  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Farm  Bureau  Office  for 
15  cents.  The  interest  in  doing  this 
would  be  greatly  increased  if  a  group 
of  women  in  each  community  could  or- 
ganize themselves  and  study  household 
management  problems  together.  The 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  has  sug- 
gestions for  you  along  this  line. 


Miss  Laura  Gifford  is  meeting  with 
the  Dighton  group  in  Household  Ac- 
counting, Thursday,  October  9,  1919. 


Mrs.  Ruth  Stevens  Reed  returns  to 
Bristol  County  on  October  23,  for  the 
first  meeting  with  the  Advanced  Class 
of  the  "Dighton  Efficiency  Club".  The 
class  is  open  only  to  those  who  have 
completed  the  first  course. 


APPLE  BUTTER 


One  bushel  of  low  grade  apples,  6 
gallons  of  sweet  cider,  6  to  8  pounds  of 
sugar,  2  ounces  of  cinnamon  and  1 
ounce  of  cloves  will  mal:e  3  Vz  to  4  gal- 
lons of  apple  butter.  If  cider  is  not 
readily  available  or  is  high  in  price  use 
just  enough  water  to  start  the  cooking 
and  increase  the  above  amount  of  sugar 
by  one  or  two  pounds.  If  wanted  as  a 
relish  only,  omit  the  sugar  altogether  if 
cider  is  used;  or  if  cooked  with  water 
add  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  stated  above. 

Apple  butter  is  the  least  expensive, 
the  most  appetizing  and  most  healthful 
of  all  fruit  products.  It  can  be  and 
should  be  made  from  the  fruit  growers' 
source  of  annual  loss — cull  apples. 

Prof.   Chenoweth,  M.   A.   C. 


A    REAL    FARM 


The  fall  and  winter  apples  make  the 
best  butter.  Red  apples  give  most  at- 
tractive color. 

Wash  thoroughly,  remove  the  blos- 
som ends  and  all  worm  holes  and  rot. 
Cut  into  quarters.  Place  in  a  copper, 
aluminum  or  porcelain  lined  kettle  and 
cider  enough  to  float  the  fruit.  Cook  at 
the  boiling  point  until  fru't  ^falls  to 
pieces.  Rub  through  a  colander.  Re- 
turn to  the  fire  and  cook  at  boiling  tem- 
perature stirring  constantly  until  quite 
thick.  Add  sugar  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8 
pounds  per  bushel  of  fruit  used  and  con- 
tinue to  cook  until  thick  as  desired. 
Just  before  removing  from  the  fire,  add 
ground  cinnamon  2  ounces  and  ground 
cloves  1  ounce  per  bushel  of  fruit.  Stir 
thoroughly  to  evenly  distribute  the 
spices.  (Other  spices  may  be  used  ac- 
cording to  taste).  Remove  from  the 
fire,  fill  into  fruit  jars  and  seal  at  once, 
or  leaving  the  lever  of  jar  up,  set  in 
water  bath,  bring  to  the  boiling  point 
and  remove  and  complete  the  seal. 


SEED    CORN    FOR    1920 


All  of  us  remember  the  seed  corn  sit- 
uation in  the  spring  of  1918  following 
the  very  severe  winter  of  1917-18.  We 
hope  that  we  will  not  again  have  a 
winter  like  that  of  1917-18.  However, 
a  little  care  will  protect  us  against  such 
situations  as  far  as  the  seed  corn  situa- 
tion is  concerned. 

The  evidence  seems  clear  that; 

1.  It  is  not  always  sufficient  to  have 
seed  com  mature.  It  must  also  be  well 
dried  out. 

2.  The  crib  is  not  a  safe  place  to 
store  seed  corn. 

The  following  recommendations  seem 
warranted : 

1.  Select,  early,  a  two  years'  sup- 
ply of  mature  seed  corn. 

2.  Have  it  thoroughly  dry  before 
freezing  weather  comes. 

Earl  Jones,  M.  A.  C.  Ex.  Sarvice. 


FALL    TERM    RE-OPENS 


The  fall  term  at  the  BHstol  County 
Agricultural  School  re-opens  in  regular 
session  Monday  morning,  Sept.  29,  at 
nine  o'clock. 

Enrollments  that  have  already  come 
in  insure  the  best  year  in  the  history 
of  the  institution. 

The  opportunities  open  to  graduates 
and  the  records  made  by  those  who 
have  gone  out  from  the  school  are  the 
best  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of 
the  training  given. 

Call  or  write  for  catalog. 

BRISTOL   COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL 

SCHOOL 

Segreganset,  -:-  Mass. 

"It's  a   Free   School". 


The  County  Agent  and  Farm  Man- 
agement Demonstrator  have  been  look- 
ing around  the  County  for  well-organ- 
ized farms  to  which  they  can  take  real 
business  farmers  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  real  business  farm.  There  are 
several  such  farms  in  the  County,  but 
the  one  to  which  your  attention  is  di- 
rected is  described  below. 

The  Farm. — This  is  a  reta'l  milk 
farm  of  200  acres,  175  acres  of  which 
are  tillable.  The  original  consisted  of 
less  than  100  acres  much  of  which  was 
land  in  the  rough.  The  tillable  land  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  remo/al 
of  stones,  stone  walls  and  c'earing  pas- 
tures. The  acreage  has  also  been  in- 
creased by  the  purchase  of  two  adjoin- 
ing farms  of  70  and  30  acres  respect- 
ively. The  three  farms  are  now  being 
operated  as  one  from  the  central  group 
of  buildings  on  the  home  farm.  The 
first  year  the  owner  of  this  farm  kept 
23  head  of  live  stock  and  had  to  buy 
hay.  Last  year  with  double  the  original 
acreage  100  head  of  live  stock  were 
wintered  and  there  were  20  tons  to  sell 
when  the  new  crop  was  harvested. 

Crops. — Th:s  has  been  developed  in- 
to one  of  the  best  hay  farms  in  the 
County.  The  farm  cuts  approximately 
300  tons  of  hay  besides  other  crops 
for  the  live  stock,  together  with  five  or 
more  acres  of  cash  crops.  The  majority 
of  the  hay  is  clover.  Some  alfalfa  is 
also  grown.  The  crops  are  divided 
about  as  follows:  125  acres  of  hay  and 
soiling  crops,  40  acres  of  silage  com, 
5  acres  in  potatoes  and  garden  crops. 

The  Stock — The  farm  carries  from 
80  to  100  cows  in  the  winter  and  60  to 
70  during  the  summer.  The  milk  is  re- 
tailed in  Providence  and  consequently 
since  many  customers  are  away  in  the 
summer  fewer  cows  are  needed  to  sup- 
ply the  milk  demand. 

The  production  of  milk  ranges  from 
650  to  850  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
All  the  milk  is  bottled  and  distributed 
by'  auto  truck.  One  of  the  sons  takes 
charge  of  the  distributing  and  is  as- 
sisted in  this  work  by  two  boys  which 
he  picks  up  in  Providence. 

The  herd  is  replenished  late  each 
summer  by  purchase  of  a  carload  of 
cows  which  the  owner  selects  from  deal- 
ers   in   the    Dairy   Section    near   Utica, 

Continued  on  Page  4. 
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New  York. 

The  owner  has  found  that  it  is  cheap- 
er for  him  to  purchase  cows  in  this 
way  than  to  raise  them  under  his  con- 
ditions. 

Other  Live  Stock. — Other  livestock 
kept  on  this  farm  are  seven  horses  and 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  As  a  side  line  about 
1,000  poultry  are  also  kept  on  the  farm. 

The  poultry  project  is  managed  by 
another  of  the  three  sons. 

Farm  Machinery. — The  most  interest- 
ing pieces  of  machinery  on  the  place 
are  a  10-20  International  tractor,  a 
milking  machine  and  an  ice  making 
plant.  Since  the  fields  are  large  and  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  spring,  the  tractor  is  very 
useful,  although  the  owner  says  it  isn't 
fool-proof  by  a  good  deal.  The  milk- 
ing is  done  by  four  double-unit  milking 
machines.  Last  winter  there  was  no  ice 
crop  harvested  so  a  $4,000  ice-making 
plant  was  installed  this  spring. 

There  is  a  hay  loader  on  the  place, 
but  it  is  not  being  used.  When  the 
owner  was  asked  why,  he  said  his  men 
had  to  work  too  hard  keeping  up  with 
it.  No  hand  labor  is  used  in  growing 
the  potato  crop.  It  is  produced  with  the 
minimum  expense. 

Labor. — One  thing  noticeable  ab.out 
the  place  is  the  doing  of  work  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  labor.  Including 
the  owner,  ten  men  are  employed  on 
the  place  during  the  summer  and  eight 
durng  the  winter.  To  figure  roughly 
the  gross  income  on  this  farm  is  from 
$4,000  to  $5,000  per  man.  This  figure 
is  considerably  above  that  of  the  aver- 
age farm  in  the  county. 

The  owner  hs^s  five  married  men  on 
the  place  besides  himself;  two  are  sons, 
one  is  a  son-in-law  and  the  other  two 
are  hired  men  who  live  in  tenant  houses 
on  the  farm.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
his  success  is — a  good  supply  of  inter- 
ested labor  right  on  the   farm. 

You  will  only  have  to  follow  the 
owner  around  for  a  short  time  to  find 
that  he  has  more  "pep"  at  75  than  most 
of  us  have  at  20. 

We  know  you  will  want  to  visit  this 
farm,  so  we  are  giving  you  his  name — 
W.  C.  Bradley,  of  Seekonk. 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM   FOR 
FARMERS'    SHOW,    OCT.    15    and    16 


FARM  BUREAU  COMMITTEES 


Wednesday,    Oct.    15, 

10.30  A.  M.  Judging    of    exhibits. 

1.00-2.00  P.  M.  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tions. 

3.00-3.30  P.  M.  Potato  digger  and  Po- 
tato sprayer  Demon- 
strations. 

3.30-4.30  P.  M.  Address  on  Fruit. 
(Prof.   F.    C.    Sears.) 

7.45-8.00  P.  M.  Musical,  "College  Glee 
Club"   Quartette. 

8.00-8.30  P.  M.  Seed  Production  in 
Bristol  County. 

8.30-9.00  P.  M.  Musical,  "College  Glee 
Club   Quartette". 

Thursday,    Oct.    16, 

10.30  A.M.   Pure   Bred   Live   Sock 

Sale. 

1.00-2.00  P.  M.  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tions. 

2.00-3.00  P.  M.  Milking  Machine  and 
other     demonstrations. 

3.30-4.30  P.  M.  Address  and  discussion. 
(Prof.   Earl  Jones.) 

7.45-8.30  P.  M.   Grange  Program. 

9.00  P.  M.  Auction   Sale    of   Digh- 

ton  Rock  Grange  prod- 
ucts exhibited. 


RECENT  VISITORS 


Professor  Works  of  Cornell  Agricul- 
tural College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  with  a  par- 
ty of  about  20  State  Supervisors  in  Ag- 
ricultural Education,  from  as  far  west 
as  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma,  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Carolinas,  as  well  as  from 
nearby  states,  recently  spent  an  after- 
noon at  B.  C.  A.  S.  studying  organiza- 
tion and  methods. 


Early  in  August  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  was  visited  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Conference  on  Ag- 
ricultural Education  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Be- 
sides instructors  and  leaders  from  our 
own  State,  Mr.  Heim,  representing  the 
Federal  Bureau,  Professor  Morris  of 
Harvard,  Dr.  Eaton  of  Storrs,  Conn., 
Mr.  Wydner  of  Bera  College,  Kentucky, 
and  others  to  the  number  of  about  50 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Conference. 


For  your  convenience  we  print  below 

the  names  of  Farm  Bureau  Local  Com- 
mittees. 

Acushnet — C.  E.  Gifford,  A.  P.  R.  Gil- 
more,  Joseph  Brownell,  Henry  Bart- 
lett. 

Assonet — Gilbert  Nichols,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Briggs,  Phineas  D.  Fletcher. 

Attleboro — H.  L.  Carpenter,  J.  L. 
Sweet,  Samuel  Slocomb,  Secretary, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Berkley — Joseph  Howland,  H.  A.  Per- 
ry, T.  P.   Paul. 

Dighton — J.  Harvey  Briggs,  Ralph  Earl, 
Henry  Horton. 

Dartmouth^Elmer  M.  Poole,  C.  H. 
Meade,  Ralph  Doran. 

Easton — Brooks  Farrar,  Wilmar^h  P. 
Howard,  William  N.  Howard. 

East  Freetown — Handel  Washburn, 
Nelson  Gurney,  N.  B.  Rounsevell. 

Fairhaven — D.  C.  Potter,  Daniel  Dean, 
Miss  Edith  Dana. 

Fall  River — C.  B.  Jenney,  C.  T.  Daven- 
port, Spencer  Borden,  Sscretary, 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mansfield— G.  L.  Flint,  W.  P.  Sheridan, 
E.  F.  Wilbur^  Secretary,  Board  of 
Trade. 

New  Bedford — Nat.  P.  Sowle,  W.  A. 
Coggeshall,  John  Russell,  Secretary, 
Board  of  Commerce. 

Norton— Alden  G.  Walker,  W.  C.  S. 
Wood,  Homer  Lane. 

North  Attleboro — H.  P.  Caldwell,  Ray- 
mond Upton,  Dana  Ralph. 

Raynham — Minot  Lincoln,  William  Con- 
nors, R.  L,  Hutchinson,  William 
Hlltz. 

Rehoboth — G.  W.  Holden,  Frank  H. 
Horton,  Charles  Bliss. 

Seekonk — D.  Robert  Peck,  C.  R.  An- 
thony, A.   C.   Bradley. 

Somerset — Chester  Hathaway,  C.  E. 
Hathaway,  Frank  C.  Chase. 

Swansea — F.  L.  Gardner,  Benjamin  S. 
Chace,  Frank  G.  Arnold,  Arthur  W. 
Weaver. 

Taunton — W.  B.  Peirce,  Ralph  Strange, 
Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Westport — C.  R.  Tallman,  Charles  San- 
ford,  John  Smith,  Frank  Potter. 
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AUCTION   SALE   OF  PURE-BRED 
HOLSTEINS 


THE  PROGRAM  OF  FARMERS'  SHOW 
OCTOBER  15  AND  16 


Thursday  morning,  October  16,  at 
10  o'clock,  there  will  be  sold  at  public 
auction  at  the  Agricultural  School 
farm  twenty-five  or  thirty  head  of 
choice  Holstein  dairy  animals — heifer 
and  bull  calves,  young  stock  and  cows 
in  their  prime,  some  of  the  best  stock 
from  the  best  herds  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  The  sale  will  include  consign- 
ments from  the  herds  of  Pequitside 
Stock  Farm  of  Canton,  Alfred  White  of 
Norton,  George  B.  Flint  of  Mansfield, 
J.  T.  Brownell  of  Acushnet,  Frank  H. 
Horton  of  Rehoboth,  and  others.  Mr. 
White's  herd  has  an  average  annual  pro- 
duction of  over  11,000  pounds,  and 
among  the  animals  consigned  is  Belle 
Champion  de  Kol  160,919,  a  large, 
handsome  cow,  just  in  her  prime,  with  a 
record  as  a  two-year-old  of  458.1  lbs.  of 
milk,  16,588  lbs.  of  fat  in  seven  days; 
a  30-day  record  of  2,067.9  lbs.  of  milk 
and  68.019  lbs.  of  fat.  As  a  four-year- 
old  she  made  a  record  of  568  lbs.  of 
milk  and  21.632  lbs.  of  fat  in  seven 
days,  and  2,476.4  lbs.  of  milk,  89.386 
lbs.  of  fat  in  30  days. 

Absolute  sale,  rain  or  shine.  You  can- 
not afford  to  miss  this  sale.  Come  pre- 
pared to  buy.  Come  anyway,  if  you  do 
not  expect  to  buy.  Send  for  free  cata- 
logue of  the  sale. 


POTATO  DIGGER  DEMONSTRATION 


Labor  is  high  and  scarce  and  there  is 
no  prospect  of  early  relief.  Farmers 
must  turn  more  and  more  to  machinery 
to  get  maximum  returns  from  their  own 
labor  and  the  labor  they  hire. 

Potato  growers  have  for  several 
years  asked  (or  a  field  demonstration  of 
different  makes  of  diggers,  and  such  a 
tryout  of  the  Iron  Age,  the  Hoover,  the 
O.  K.  and  the  Hitchcock  has  been  ar- 
ranged  for  during  the  Farmers'   Show. 

There  Is  considerable  difference  in 
the  draft,  the  quality  of  work  done,  and 
the  way  they  behave  under  different 
conditions.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  they  compare  in  these  particulars 
when  used  side  by  side  in  the  same  field. 


Weanesday,  Oct.    15;   1919 

10.30  a.m.  Judging  of  exhibits. 

1.00-2.00  p.m.   Tractor   demonstrations. 
2.00-3.00  p.m.   Potato     Digger    demon- 
strations. 
3.30-4.30  p.m.  Address,    "The    Future 
of  Orcharding  in  Massa- 
chusetts."   Prof.    F.    C 
Sears,  M.  A.  C. 
7.45-8.30  p.m.   Grange      Program,      in 
charge    of    William    N. 
Howard,    Secret'y   State 
Grange. 
Thursday,  October  16,  1919 
10.00  a.m.   Auction    sale    of    Dairy 

Stock. 
1.00-2.00  p.m.   Tractor    Demonstrations 
2.00-3.00  p.m.   Milking     Machine     and 

other  demonstrations. 
3.30-4.30  p.m.   Address  and   discussion, 
"Potato  Problems," 

Prof.  Earl  Jones,  M.  A. 
C. 
7.45-8.00  p.m.  Musical — Boston       Uni- 
versity Glee  Club  Quar- 
tette. 
8.00-8.30  p.m.   Seed       Production       in 
Bristol    County."    H.    F. 
Thomson. 
Here's    one    thing   worth   much    more 
than  it  costs — only  25  cents  admits  you 
to  both  exhibits  and  program. 


SOME  ADDITIONAL  PREMIUMS. 


The  management  of  the  Farmers' 
Show  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  in  addition  to  ribbons  and  cash  of- 
fered in  the  premium  list,  cash  prizes 
will  be  awarded  as  follows: 

Apples 
Class  V. — Best  Plate  Collection  of  six  or 
more   varieties: 

First  Premium,  $10.00 
Second  Premium,  5.00 
Third  Premium,  3.00 
Class  VI. — Best  Single  Plates  of  Ap- 
ples  five  apples  each: 


Sub  Classes 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


1st 
1.00 


Greenings, 

Baldwins,  ' 

Wealthy,  " 
Stark, 

Tolman,  ' 
King, 

Northern  Spy,  ' 

Snow,  ' 

Hubbardston,  ' 

Mcintosh,  ' 

Ben  Davis,  ' 

Delicious,  ' 

Bellflower,  ' 

Winter  Banana,  ' 

Peck's    Pleasant,  ' 

Alexander,  ' 

Fallawater,  ' 

Grimes'  Golden,  ' 

Opalescent,  ' 

Rome  Beauty,  ' 

Stayman's  Winesap,  ' 

Wagener,  ' 
N.  Y.  Pippin, 

Gravenste'.n,  ' 

Maiden  Blush,  ' 
Wolf   River, 

Roxbury  Russet,  ' 

Pewaukee,  ' 

Gillifiower,  ' 

Seek-no-further,  ' 

Jonathan,  ' 
Any  other  standard  var.     ' 

Continued  on  Page  4. 


2nd 
.50 


GLEE     CLUB     CONCERT     WEDNES- 
DAY EVENING,  OCT.  15,  AT  7.45    - 
O'CLOCK. 


The  program  committee  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Show  have  arranged  for  a  Glee  Club 
Concert  as  part  of  the  program  of  the 
second  evening  of  the  Show.  The  Boston 
University  Glee  Club  Quartet  will  ren- 
der popular  concert  numbers  from  7.45 
to  8.00  o'clock  and  again  from  8  30  to 
9.00  o'clock.  From  8.00  to  8.30  Mr.  H. 
F.  Thompson  of  the  Boston  Market  Gar- 
deners' Association  will  speak  on  Seed 
Growing  in  Bristol  County. 

Boston  University  has  long  been 
known  for  its  high  standing  in  College 
music,  so  a  first  quality  concert  is  as- 
sured, and  no  extra  charge  is  made.  Ad- 
mission to  the  Show  admits  to  all  events 
connected  with  the  Show.  A  50-cent 
concert  and  much  besides  for  a  25-cent 
admission  fee — for  once  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  purchase  something  for 
much  less  than  it  is  worth,  truly  a  rare 
opportunity  in  these  days! 
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STAFF 
George  H.   Gilbert,  Director 

Edwin  R.  Wyeth,    Gardening  Instructor 
Carl  G.  Aamodt,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,        Animal  Husbandry 
and  Dairying  Instructor 
Clifford  T.  Whittaker,     Field  Instructor 
H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 
and  Orcharding 
FIELD  AGENTS 
Warren  L.'  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Edith  M.  Gordon, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Harold  A.  Ashley,  County  Club  Leader 
Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 
(The  Bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
citizen  of  Bristol  County  who  asks  for 
it.) 

THE  LAYOUT  OF  FIELDS  FOR  TRAC- 
TOR PLOWING 


At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Alden  G. 
Walker,  the  tractor  demonstration  at 
the  Farmers'  Show  this  year  will  take 
the  form  of  plowing  staked-out  plots  of 
ground  to  show  what  sort  of  a  finished 
job  can  be  done.  Or  rather,  this  will 
be  one  phase  of  the  demonstration. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  recognized  that 
the  man  will  be  a  large  factor  in  the 
results,  but  the  tractor  itself  wUl,  nev- 
ertheless, be  an  important  factor  and 
perhaps  quite  as'  important  as  either 
man  or  tractor  is  the  method  of  laying 
out  the  job  and  carrying  it  through. 

The  number  of  farm  tractors  opera- 
ted in  Bristol  County  is  already  large 
and  quite  rapidly  increasing;  and  some 
study  of  the  results  from  the  various 
methods  of  laying  out  the  field  for  trac- 
tor plowing  will  be  profitable  and  inter- 
esting. 

The  quality  of  work  done,  the  loss  of 
time  and  power  in  runs  when  the  plow  is 
not  working,  the  loss  of  time  and  power 
in  turning,  the  number  of  "dead"  and 
"hack"  furrows,  the  ease  and  quality 
of  work  done  in  "finishing",  that  is  to 
say  in  plowing  out  headlands  and  cor- 
ners, in  replowing  where  a  poor  job 
has  been  done — these  and  a  number  of 
other  considerations  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem of  good  tractor  plowing,  and  there 
is  no  other  way  to  put  the  matter  to 
the  test  as  well  as  to  see  the  different 
methods  tried  out  in  the  field  and  thus 
judge  for  oneself. 

Four  different  methods  of  plowing 
with  a  tractor,  all  of  which  have  some 
points  of  merit  and  some  shortcomings, 
are  illustrated  below. 

We  shall  try  to  have  all  four  of  these 
methods  and  perhaps  some  modifications 
of  them  defhonstrated  at  the  schooT 
farm  October  15  and  16. 


W^% 


i>& 


=?v 


Method   I.     First   Stage 


Method  I.    Second  Stage 


Method    I.     Third    Stage 


Method   IV.     Second   Stage 
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MILKING  MACHINES  AT  THE  SHOW 


THE   CALL  OF   THE   EAST 


Several  of  the  different  makes  of 
milking  machines  will  be  demonstrated 
by  the  manufacturers  at  the  Farmers' 
Show. 

The  shortage  of  farm  help  during  the 
last  few  years  has  led  a  number  of  dairy- 
men of  this  county  to  install  milking 
machines.  It  may  be  many  more  could 
be  used  to  advantage.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  where  a  careful  dairyman 
takes  charge  of  the  milking  and  the  ma- 
chine, himself,  or  has  a  very  trusty  man 
to  do  so,  the  milking  machine  can  be 
used  without  injury  to  the  cow,  and 
clean  milk  can  be  produced.  I  know 
men  who  have  used  milking  machines 
for  years  and  have  not  only  produced 
milk  clean  enough  to  keep  sweet  and 
satisfy  their  customers,  but  will  testify 
that  where  they  were  losing  many  udder 
quarters  before  from  careless  milkers, 
they  have  not  had  the  slightest  udder 
trouble  since. 

True,  there  are  hundreds  of  stables 
where  milking  machines  have  been  in- 
stalled and  discarded — where  they  will 
testify  that  the  machine  drew  blood 
from  the  udder — where  cow  after  cow 
lost  a  "quarter" — where  the  bacteria 
count  jumped  so  high  that  they  were 
obliged  to  return  to  the  hand  milking; 
but  in  every  case,  in  my  experience,  it 
will  be  found  that  either  the  machine 
was  not  given  a  fair  trial,  the  man  did 
not  learn  his  machine  and  the  care  of 
it,  or  in  large  herds  where  the  owner  is 
obliged  to  depend  on  more  or  less  in- 
different workmen  to  operate  and  care 
for  the  machines,  the  man,  rather  than 
the  machine,  has  been  the  determining 
factor. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  ma- 
chines, differences  in  mechanical  princi- 
ple, in  mechanical  detail,  differences  in 
price. 

A  good  way  to  learn  the  facts  is  to 
come  to  the  Farmers'  Show  to  see  and 
hear  about  them  for  yourself. 


THE  FRUIT  EXHIBIT 


The  finest  fruit  exhibit  ever  held  in 
this  part  of  the  State  seems  now  assured 
at  the  Show  October  15  and  16.  Many 
of  our  best  orchardists  are  preparing 
to  enter  the  contest  for  the  best  show- 
ing of  fruit  from  a  Bristol  County  Or- 
chard, and  Bristol  County  Orchards  cer- 
tainly have  some  handsome  fruit  this 
year. 

If  you  have  an  orchard  bring  your 
best  and  so  advertise  your  product.  If 
you  haven't  an  orchard,  come  to  see 
who  has  good  fruit  to  sell  and  place 
your  order  for  what  you  need. 


By  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  an 
article  appearing  in  the  first  issue  of 
"The   Eastern   States   Magazine." 

"The  world  is  led  by  men  of  imagina- 
tion. Such  men  are  never  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are.  Their  minds  are 
filled  with  a  vision  of  better  things,  and, 
when  gifted  with  the  highest  quality 
of  imagination,  they  see  not  only  the 
thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  but 
the  practical  steps  by  which  it  is  actual- 
ly to  be  brought  to  pass. 

This  was  the  gift  of  the  men  of  the 
West  who  built  railroads  across  the 
mountains,  turned  rivers  out  of  their 
courses,  subjugated  deserts,  planted 
homes  and  institutions.  And  this  is  the 
gift  of  the  men  of  the  East  who  have 
undertaken  to  bring  back  prosperity  to 
your  abandoned  farms,  to  raise  the 
whole  standard  of  your  agricultural 
life,  and  to  make  sure  that  your  civili- 
zation is  securely  founded  on  the  soil. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  these  things. 
It  is  not  easy  to  do  them.  It  requires 
not  only  imagination,  but  brains,  mon- 
ey, pluck,  energy,  hard  work — above  all, 
a  great  and  tireless  public  spirit. 

I  believe  that  all  the  requisite  qual- 
ifications are  present  in  this  instance. 
Hence,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  predict- 
ing the  complete  success  of  this  move- 
ment nor  in  saying  that  it  will  make  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  ten 
northeastern  States.  I  go  further,  and 
declare  my  belief  that  not  even  the  en- 
terprising spirits  who  have  this  work  in 
hand  know  how  big  a  thing  they  are  do- 
ing or  appreciate  how  profoundly  it  will 
affect  not  only  their  own  section,  but 
the  entire  United  States. 

"Go  East,  young  man!" 

That  is  the  cry  that  will  yet  ring 
across  the  land.  Eastern  agriculture 
was  prostrated  by  the  free  or  cheap 
lands  of  the  West.  Those  lands  are  no 
longer  free  or  cheap.  The  Middle  West- 
ern States  are  today  in  the  midst  of  a, 
tremendous  boom  based  on  actual  prof- 
its, coined  from  the  soil.  My  informa- 
tion is  that  the  farm  lands  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  have  received  prac- 
tically no  benefit  from  the  new  pros- 
perity which  has  come  to  agriculture. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  con- 
ducted a  superficial  examination  which 
discloses  thousands  of  acres  of  good 
Eastern  lands  which  may  be  purchased 
as  low  as  $10. Oo  or  $15.00  an  acre, 
sometimes  for  even  less  than  the  value 
of   the   improvernents. 

If  these  lands  were  naturally  unpro- 
ductive or  if  they  were  handicapped  in 
the  matter  of  markets  it  would  be  easy 
to  account  for  this  condition.  But  the 
truth  is  precisely  the  contrary — the  lands 
are  generally  good,  while  immense  and 
growing  markets  are  close  at  hand. 

All  that  New  England  needs  is  to  be 
discovered !" 


Continued  from  Page  1. 
Class  III — Best  Single  Plates  of  Pears — 
Five   Pears   Each. 

Sub-Classes 

1st  2nd 

1.  Lawrence,  $1.00  .50 

2.  Seckel, 

3.  Bartlett, 

4.  Clapp's  Favorite, 

5.  Sheldon, 

6.  Bosc, 
7-r  Anjou, 

8.  Buffum, 

9.  Hovey, 
10.  Any  other  variety, 
Class    II. Best    Single   Plate   of   Grapes. 

Sub-Classes 

1st  2nd 


$1.00 


.50 


1.  Concord, 

2.  Moore's  Early, 

3.  Worden, 

4.  Delaware, 

5.  Niagara, 

6.  Brighton, 

7.  Catawba, 

8.  Any   other  variety. 

Corn 

Class  V. Ten-ear  and  one-ear  Exhibits. 

Sub-Classes 

1st     Premium,     $2.00;     2nd     Premium, 

$1.00;    3rd   Premium,    60    cents. 

1.  Best  10  ears  of  8-row  Yellow  Flint, 

10  inches  or  longer. 

2.  Best  10  ears  of  8-row  Yellow  Flint, 

7  to  10  inches. 

3.  Best  10  ears  of  12-row  Flint. 

4.  Best  10  ears  of  White  Flint. 

5.  Best  10  ears  of  Yellow  Flint. 

6.  Best  10  ears  of  White  Dent. 

7.  Best   10   ears   of  Sweet  Corn. 

8.  Best   10  ears  of  Pop   Com. 

1st   Premium,    $1.00;   2nd   Premium   50 
cents. 

9.  Best  single  ear  8-row  Yellow  Flint, 

10   inches   or  longer. 

10.  Best  single  ear  8-row  Yellow  Flint, 

7  to   lO  inches. 

11.  Best  single  ear  12-row  Yellow  Flint. 

12.  Best  single  ear  White  Flint. 

13.  Best  single  ear  White  Dent. 

Potatoes 

Class  III. — For  Best  Half  Peck  Exhibits 

-       in  Show   (7}i    lbs.) 

Sub  Classes 

1st     Premium,     $2.00;     2nd     Premium, 

$1.00;  3rd  Premium,  50  cents. 

1.  Green   Mountains. 

2.  Irish   Cobbler. 

3.  Early  Rose  or  any  red  variety. 

4.  Delaware. 

5.  Norcross. 

6.  Dibble's  Russet. 

7.  Petoski. 

8.  Any    white    variety   not    mentioned 

above. 
Class    IV. — Best   Single   Plates   of   Pota- 
toes— 6   Potatoes   Each. 
Sub-Classes 
1st   Premium    $1.00;    2nd   Premium,    50 
cents. 

1.  Green  Mountains. 

2.  Irish  Cobbler. 

3.  Early  Rose  or  any  red  variety. 

4.  Delaware. 

5.  Norcross. 

6.  Dibble's  Russet. 

7.  Petoski. 

8.  Any    white    variety   not    mentioned 

above. 
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more  attractive  advertising  cards  on  the 
exhibits  next  year,  also  we  should  have 
growers  there  to  talk  with  people  who 
want  to  buy. 

Marshall,  of  Pitchburg,  who  has  an 
annual  income  of  from  $20,000  to  $30,- 
000  for  his  appies  from  orchards  cov- 
ering perhaps  50  to  60  acres,  will  point 
out  to  you  tree  after  tree  that  nets  him 
10  per  cent,  on  a  thousand-dollar  in- 
vestment. Bristol  County  growers  can 
do  as  well. 


WHY   NOT   MORE   VINEYARDS? 


A  Corner  of  the  Apple  Exhibit 


"DELICIOUS"  APPLES  AND  OTHERS 


Those  who  saw  the  showing  of  well- 
nigh  perfeci.  fruit  at  the  Farmers'  Show, 
will  not  need  to  be  convinced  that  Bris- 
tol County  growers  can  put  up  fiuit 
to  match  the  product  from  anywhere. 

Nathan  B.  Rounseville  of  Freetown 
left  me  a  plate  of  his  "Delicious".  They 
were  not  only  outwardly  perfect,  but 
in  fineness  of  texture  and  refinement  of 
flavor  they  surpassed  the  best  product 
of  Idaho — the  state  in  which  "Delici- 
ous" has  been  grown  "to  perfecLion". 
At  its  best  this  home-grown  fruit  is 
just  as  showy  as  that  from  the  west- 
ern State.  Every  apple  in  the  sample 
of  Delicious  left  me  by  Mr.  Rounseville 
would  have  kept  in  ordinary  storage  till 
the  next  Farmers'  Show — but  they  did- 
n't! 

There  are  about  a  third  of  a  million 
people  within  the  limits  of  Bristol  Coun- 
ty that  have  to  be  fed,  not  to  mention 
another  third  of  a  million  just  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  county  also  bidding 
for  food.  These  people  like  apples,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  They  do 
pay  as  high  as  ten  cents  apiece  for 
quantities  of  apples  every  year.  Why 
should  Bristol  County  growers  raise  ap- 
ples to  sell  at  three  or  four  dollars  a 


barrel  for  pies,  or  a  few  cents  a  bush- 
el for  elder,  and  let  the  weslerner  ship 
in  his  fruit  for  the  ten-cents  apiece 
price  ? 

There  is  only  one  reason.  Market- 
ing of  produce  in  Bristol  County  is  so 
easy,  we're  not  obliged  to  (and  most  of 
us  don't)  take  the  trouble  to  grow  and 
market  our  fruit  right. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  first  Farmers' 
Show,  held  five  years  ago,  there  were 
practically  no  apples  sold  as  dessert  ap- 
ples in  this  section.  But  few  are  now, 
but  some  orchardista  are  selling  their 
whole  crop  for  dessert  purposes  and  at 
a  satisfactory  price.  The  fact  is  Bristol 
County  Orchardists  should  p'an  their 
orchards,  grow  their  fruit  and  market 
their  whole  output  for  dessert  purposes 
and  at  dessert  prices. 

The  Delicious,  Mcintosh,  Wealthy, 
Baldwin,  Transparent,  and  Astrachan, 
perhaps  the  old  Porter,  are  the  right 
sorts  for  us  to  grow.  We  must  grow 
them  clean,  grade  and  pack  them  "hon- 
est unjun"  to  the  last  apple  in  the  low- 
er corner,  put  them  up  so  they  "look 
good  enough  to  eat",  and  then,  of 
course,  bring  the  best  samples  to  the 
Farmers'  Show  to  there  advertise,  yes, 
and  sell  our  product,    "^e  should  have 


There  is  hardly  a  commercial  vine- 
yard in  Bristol  County,  yet  this  is  nat- 
ural grape  country.  Apples  were  not 
native  to  America.  True,  most  of  the 
varieties  now  grown  here  were  devel- 
oped here,  many  of  them  in  New  Eng- 
land; but  the  grape  is  America's  own 
fruit,  practically  all  our  choice  sorts — 
the  Concord,  Worden,  Moore's  Early, 
Brighton,  Niagara- — have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  pure  native  stock.  The 
river  banks  and  hillsides  of  this  very 
section  are  the  home  of  the  grape,  and 
they  might  well  be  dotted  with  vine- 
yards today. 

For,  look  you,  prohibition  has  come 
to  stay,  and  prohibition,  so  far  from 
wiping  out  the  industry  of  grape-grow- 
ing, has  proved  the  greatest  stimulus  to 
the  industry  ever  known.  Just  as  the 
new  "dry-law"  has  sent  cider  apples  to 
25  cents  and  in  some  sections  of  New 
England  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  bushel,  so 
it  has  boosted  the  price  of  grapes. 

The  grape-juice  factories  of  New 
York  State  are  paying  a  price  to  the 
growers  for  grapes,  right  out  of  the 
vineyard  by  the  wagon  load,  ungraded, 
with  no  packages  and  no  commissions 
and  no  risks,  a  price  that  is  taking  the 
bulk  of  their  product  out  of  our  market. 

There  is  every  indication  thrit  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come  the  price  on 
grapes  will  be  up.  Rightly  handled  the 
grape  will  bring  a  good  return  the  third 
year  from  setting.  The  cost  of  putfng 
out  a  vineyard  and  of  equipment  need- 
ed is  comparatively  slight.  Almost  any 
Bristol  County  hillside  will  grow  grapes 
as  fine  as  can  be  grown  anywhere;  here 
and  there  in  a  small  way  a  fruit-lover  is 
doing  it. 

One  precaution  is,  in  many  localities, 
necessary — a  gOipd  barbei-wire  fence. 
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SEED  POTATOES  FOR   1920 


The  results  of  a  number  of  potato 
demonstrations  carried  on  in  Bristol, 
Plymouth  and  Norfolk  counties  have 
shown  quite  conclusively  that  norihern 
grown  seed  yields  better  in  this  locali- 
ty than  does  native  grown  seed. 

It  has  been  difficult  this  year  to  get 
accurate  figures  on  yields  because  of 
the  prevalence  of  rot.  The  average  of 
the  plots  which  have  been  checked  up 
show  an  increase  in  yield  in  sound  mar- 
ketable potatoes  of  about  60  bushels 
per  acre  for  the  northern  grown  seed 
over  the  native  seed.  On  the  whole  the 
northern  seed  have  shown  somewhat  less 
rot  than  native  seed. 

In  the  latter  respect  there  has  been 
quite  a  marked  difference  in  the  differ- 
ent varieties.  The  Irish  Cobblers  and 
Rural  Russetts  have  shown  the  least 
rot.  Dibbles  Russetts  and  Petosky  have 
shown  somewhat  more,  but  not  as  much 
as  the  Green  Mountain.  The  Green 
Mountains,  however,  where  they  were 
sound  were  smoother  than  most  of  the 
other  varieties. 

Judging  from  these  demonstrations 
as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  a 
large  number  of  our  best  potato  grow- 
ers it  would  not  seem  advisable  for  any- 
one in  this  section  to  raise  potatoes 
from  his  own  seed. 

It  would  seem  wise  for  us  to  order 
our  seed  early.  The  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates  indicates  rather 
a  light  crop  this  year.  It  looks  as 
though  the  price  of  good  seed  pota- 
toes would  be  considerably  higher  next 
spring. 

It  is  usually  possible  to  obtain  better 
seed  potatoes  in  the  fall  than  we  get 
if  we  wait  till  spring. 

"^  W.  L.  I. 


We  have  received  word  from  Dr. 
James  B.  Paige  in  charge  of  the  Vet- 
erinary Department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  that  a  rep- 
resentative of  that  Department  wjU 
soon  visit  the  County  to  take  blood 
samples  from  birds  to  be  tested  for 
White  Diarrhea. 

Bristol  County  as  well  as  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State  annually  suffers  the 
Joss  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
chicks  from  this  disease.  It  is  believed 
that  this  disease  can  be  eliminated  to 
a  very  great  extent  if  poultrymen  will 
thoroughly  carry  out  this  test. 

At  present  the  charge  for  this  test- 
ing is  seven  cents  for  each  bird  tested. 
Those  desiring  to  have  their  flocks  test- 
ed should  address  their  applications  to 
the  Veterinary  Department,  Experi- 
ment Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 

If  you  are  planning  to  have  your 
birds  tested  don't  delay  sending  in  your 
application  or  you  may  be  too  late. 


For    Sale:    A   few. 

good  vigorous 

breeding      cockerels- 

— Vv?hite      Leg- 

horns,    Barred    and 

White    Rocks, 

and    Rhode    Island 

Reds.      Bristol 

County   Agricultural 

School,   Poul- 

try   Department. 

THE     FIRST     ANNUAL     LIVESTOCK 
SALE 


The  auction  sale  of  dairy  stock  at  the 
Farmers'  Show  was  a  bit  sluggish,  they 
say.  The  reasons — "the  stock  was  not 
well  fitted,  those  that  were  in  good  con- 
dition brought  a  good  price" — "the  re- 
cent exposure  of  fraud  in  Holstein  rec- 
ords has  hurt  the  Holstein  market" — 
"the  individuals  were  not  sufficiently 
advertised  in  advance  by  catalog" — 
"it  was  the  first  sale,  they  will  go  much 
better  next  time".  Other  comments 
were  that  they  "brought  about  what  they 
were  worth" — "I  got  a  fair  price" — "I'm 
satisfied" — 'On  the  whole  it  was  a  very 
good  beginning". 

Well,  the  one  thing  that  is  sure  is  that 
it  was  the  first  annual  sale.  It  will  be 
repeated,  but  very  likely  with  varia- 
tions. Swine  may  be  offered  next  year 
— say  a  hundred  little  red  "Aggie  boys" 
— and  "girls",  of  course.  A  con- 
signment of  dairy  stock  may  be  brought 
in  from  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
County  or  State,  or  it  may  be  a  sale  of 
pure-bred  sires;  but  there  will  be  the 
second  annual  sale,  SO  those  who  want 
to  look  ahead  to  fit  stock  for  sale  and 
those  who  want  to  look  ahead  to  plan 
to  buy  may  do  so  with  confidence — this 
was  the  first  annual  livestock  sale.  Let's 
plan  early  for  the  second. 


Immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
Farmers'  Show,  some  of  those  who  had 
contributed  largely  to  make  it  a  success, 
got  together  to  discuss  and  record  ways 
in  which  it  could  be  made  a  yet  more 
marked  success  next  year — and  ways 
for  improvement  were  by  no  means 
difficult  to  find. 

That  the  event  was  a  success  this 
year  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
those  who  attended.  "A  better  exhibit 
than  at  Brockton" — "The  best  yet" — 
"Competition  is  keener  in  every  class 
every  year" — ^"One  of  the  finest  demon- 
strations of  the  gain  in  establishing  a 
standard  grade  of  potatoes  I  ever  saw" 
— "The  finest  display  of  apples  I  have 
ever  seen  outside  a  National  Exhibit  at 
Madison  Square,  New  York".  These, 
and  many  other  similar  comments  were 
the  voluntary  tributes  heard  on  every 
hand. 

It  means  this,  does  it  not,  that  Sup- 
erintendent Howland  and  those  others 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  who  worked  with 
him  to  offer  the  occasion  for  such  an 
exhibit,  are  worthy  of  much  credit  for 
the  results  of  their  efforts;  but  it  means 
also,  that  the  fruit  growers  of  Bristol 
County  have  proved  beyond  a  question 
or  doubt  that  Bristol  County  can  not 
only  produce  as  fine  fruit  as  can  be 
grown  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  they  are  able  and  ready  to 
grade  and  pack  that  fruit  so  as  to  make 
it  attractive  to  the  buyer.  The  man- 
agers of  the  Show  and  the  producers 
working  together  have  advanced  the 
standard  for  Bristol  County  fruit  well 
ahead  of  any  heretofore  set  for  the  lo- 
cality, and  it  was  well  worth  the  do- 
ing. It  requires  no  prophet  to  foresee 
the  day  when  Bi-istol  County  fruit  will 
be  practically  all  sold  in  retail  pack- 
ages, and  well  graded,  instead  of  being 
"dumped  on  the  market,"  as  we  shall 
have  to  admit  much  of  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  The  reason — ^well,  merely  be- 
cause it  pays  to  do  it. 

We  have  set  the  standard  well  ahead, 
and  we  shall  not  go  back;  the  "best 
yet"  will  be  made  better. 


For  Sale:  One  hundred  little  red 
pigs.  A  big  appetite  free  with  each 
pig.  A  Portuguese  farmer  who 
buys  them  every  year  says  he  buys 
the  appetite  and  gets  the  pig  free; 
that  he'd  pay  $10.00  any  day  for 
the  fun  of  seeing  him  eat.  Well, 
you  can  buy  them  either  way — 
while  they  last.  Bristol  County  Ag- 
ricultural School,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 
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HOMEMAKERS'    SCHOOL 


Have  you  a  houseekeep- 
ers'  meeting  in  your  club 
schedule  for  tl^is  year?  A 
meeting  of  this  kind  devoted 
to  one  or  two  of  the  many 
phases  of  housekeeping  or 
homemaking  cannot  fail  to 
interest. 

Last  year  several  groups  in 
the  county,  varying  in  num- 
ber from  ten  to  fifty  wo- 
men, held  one  day  Home- 
maker's  meetings. 

The  group  shown  at  the 
right  met  at  the  parsonage  at 
Myricks  last  Augus':.  Miss 
Hall,  Tuberculosis  Public 
Health  Nurse  of  Taunton, 
and  Miss  Ruth  Howland  as- 
sisted us  at  that  time. 


BEE    KEEPERS,   ATTENTION! 


If  your  bees  must  be  fed  to  winter 
over  safely,  and  you  have  no  sugar,  you 
can  obtain  what  is  needed  through  the 
Masaschusetts  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOME    ECONOMICS    EXHIBIT 

at  the 

Bristol    County    Fanners'    Show 


Last  year  we  had  figures  to  show  that 
Bristol  County  women  had  stood  be- 
hind the  Food  Administration  and  can- 
ned all  that  they  could  can.  This  year 
we  had  samples  of  the  goods.  The  wom- 
en of  the  different  towns  sent  in  over 
one  thousand  jars  of  preserved  food. 
These  were  not  limited  to  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  had  in  addition,  meat, 
fish  and  soups.  Much  credit  is  due  not 
only  the  women  who  got  the  exhib- 
its for  the  towns  together,  but  also  those 
who  so  willingly  loaned  their  canned 
goods  for  the  exhibit. 

The  committee  decided  that  it  would 
add  to  the  interest  if  the  exhibits  were 
judged.  Two  neighboring  home  demon- 
stration agents  consented  to  do  the 
judging.    The  results  were  as  follows: 

Rehoboth,  1st  ribbon 

Assonet,  2nd  ribbon 

Dighton,  3rd  ribbon 

The  Dighton  Efficiency  Club  added 
very  materially  to  Mrs.  Reed's  Cloth- 
ing exhibit  by  displaying  samples  of 
their  own  work.  This  type  of  clothing 
work  has  aroused  perhaps  as  much  in- 
terest as  any  project  undertaken  in  the 
county.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  make  this  work  available  for 
many  groups  in  the  county  during  the 
coming  year. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  May 
Bliss  Dickinson  the  equipment  used  in 
.teaching  Mothercraft  in  the  Girls' 
Health  League  Classes  in  Massachusetts 


THE  WINNERS 


The  generosity  of  William  M.  Lover- 
ing  and  Joseph  K.  Milliken  of  Taunton, 
of  J.  L.  Sweet  &  Son,  of  Attleboro  and 
others  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
Farm  Bureau  to  offer  liberal  premiums 
in  special  classes  of  selected  fru't  and 
other  produce  at  the  Farmers'  Show. 
The  winners  this  year  are  listed  be!ow: 

APPLE  PEIZES 
Class    I.     For    the    hest    bushel    of    special 
market,  hox-paclced  apples: 
1st   prize    (Pierce   Hardware   Cup),   Wil- 
marth  P.  Howard,  So.  Easton. 

3rd  prize  ($5.00  in  cash),  E.  P.  Dean, 
Myricks. 

Class   II.     Best   Plate   of  Apples   in   Show. 
(All    plate    exMiits    compete    in    this 


Ist   prize    ($10.00   in  cash),  Dana  Ealph, 
No.  Attleboro. 

2nd  prize  ($5.00  in  cash),  Kendrick  Bros., 
E.  Freetown. 

3rd  prize   ($3.0.0  in  cash),  N.  B.  Eounse- 
ville,  Freetowii. 
Class  III.     Best   Bushel   of  general  market      East    Freetown;'  3rd    prize',    ^.   B..    Hoxie^ 


Class  VI.  Best  single  plates  of  apples — five 
apples  each:  Sub-classes.  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd  ribbons.  1st  and  2nd,  $1.00  and  50 
cents. 

Greenings — 1st  prize,  N.  B.  Turner,  Berk- 
ley; 2nd  prize,  N.  B.  Rounsevell,  East  Free- 
town:   3rd  prize,  J.  P.  Dupont,  Dighton. 

Baldwins — 1st  prize,  N.  B.  BounsvoU, 
East  Freetown;  2nd  prize,  J.  P.  Dupont, 
Dighton;   3rd  prize,  H.  B.  Turner,  Berkley. 

Wealthy — 1st  prize,  B.  S.  Chase,  Swansea. 

Stark — 1st  prize,  Charles  Omerod,  Swan- 
sea; 2nd  prize,  W.  H.  Hoxie,  Eayuham; 
3rd   prize,   Kendrick   Bros.,  East   Freetown. 

Tolmau — 1st  prize,  Harris  E.  Chace,  Clif- 
ford; 2nd  prize,  N.  B.  Turner,  Berkley;  3rd 
prize,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Claverie,  Berkley. 

King — 1st  prize,  Kendrick  Bros.,  East 
Freetown;  2nd  prize,  George  Smith,  West- 
port;    3rd  prize,  Charles  Omerod,  Swjns^a. 

Northern  Spy^lst  prize,  W.  H.  Hoxie, 
Eayuham;  2nd  prize,  Kendrick  Bros.,  Bast 
Freetown;  3rd  prize,  B.  S.  Chase,  Swan- 
sea. 

Snow — 1st  prize,  H.  E.  Washburn,  East 
Freetown. 

Melntosh — 1st  prize,  Kendrick  Bros., 
East  Freetown;  2nd  prize,  Richard  E. 
Anderson,  Eehoboth;  3rd  prize,  Huntley 
Perry,  Berkley. 

Ben  Davis — 1st  prize,  H.  B.  Turner,  Bark- 
ley;  2nd  prize,  Kendrick  Bros,,  East  Free- 
town;   3rd  prize,   B.   F.   Munroe,   R.-ihoboth. 

Delicious — 1st  priza,  Dana  Ealph,  No. 
Attleboro;  2nd  prize,  N.  B.  Eounseville, 
East  Freetown;  3rd  prize,  W.  H.  Hox'e, 
Raynham. 

Bellflower — 1st  prize,  Harris  E.  Chaee, 
E.  Freetown;  2nd  prize,  B.  P.  Munroe,  Be- 
hoboth;  3rd  prize,  Eichard  E.  Ande  son, 
Rehoboth. 

Peeks  Pleasant — 1st  prize,  H.  B.  Turner, 
Berkley;  2nd  prize,  J.  Dillingham,  Berk- 
ley;  3rd  prize,  B.  F.  Munroe,  Eehoboth. 

Fallawater — 1st  prize,  Jo;eph  Howland, 
Berkley. 

Grimes  Golden — Ist  prize,  F.  W.  Davol 
&  Bro.,  Taunton;  2nd  prize,  Francis  Hedg- 
kinson,  Swansea;  3rd  prize,  Charles  Ome- 
rod,  Swansea. 

Opalescent — 1st  prize,  J.  M.  Gilmore, 
Norton;  2nd  prize,  Harris  E.  Chaee,  E  .st 
Freetown. 

Rome  Beauty — 1st  prize,  J.  P.  Dupont 
Dighton;  2nd  prize,  Ferdinand  Waldron, 
Dighton;  3rd  prize,  Omerod  Bros.,  Swan- 
sea. 

Stayman  's  Winesap — 1st  prize,  H.  B. 
Turner,  Berkley;  2nd  prize,  Kendrick  Bros., 


apples  in  Show: 

1st  prize  ($10.00  in  cash),  Grace  Bassett, 
Berkley. 

2nd    prize     ($5.00     in    cash),     Benjamin 
Chase,  Swansea. 

3rd  prize   ($3.00  in  cash),  J.  P.  Dupont, 
Dighton. 

Class  IV.  Best  Exhibit  of  apples  from  any 
orchard  in  Bristol  County.  (Space  lim- 
ited to  30  square  feet) : 

1st  prize   ($40.00  in  cash)   Grace  Ba-'sett, 
Berkley. 

2nd    prize     ($20.00    in    cash),    Benjamin 
Chase,  Swansea. 

3rd  prize    ($10.00   in  cash),  W.  P.  How- 
ard, So.  Easton. 

ciass  V.  Best  Plate  collection  of  six  or 
more  varieties: 

1st    prize    ($10.00    in   cash),    J.    M.    Gil- 
more,  Norton. 

2nd  prize    ($5.00   in  cash),  Joseph  How- 
land, Berkley. 

3rd   prize    ($3.00   in  cash),  F.  W.  Davol 
&  Bro.,  Taunton. 

was  on  exhibition.  Mansfisld  has  al- 
ready started  a  class  in  one  of  its  gram- 
mar schools. 


Ravnham. 

Wagener — 1st  prize,  Kendrick  Bros.  East 
Freetown;  2nd  prize,  H.  E.  Washburn,  East 
Freetown;  3rd  prize,  H.  B.  Turner,  Berk- 
ley. 

York  linperial — 1st  prize,  Charles  Ome- 
rod, Swansea;  2ud  prize,  Kendrick  B"03., 
East  Freetown ;  3rd  prize,  Harris  B.  Chace, 
East  Freetown. 

Gravenstein — 1st  prize,  Benjamin  S. 
Chase.  Swansea. 

Maiden  Blush — 1st  prize,  Richard  E. 
Anderson,  Eehoboth. 

Wolf  Eiver — 1st  prize,  Joseph  Howland, 
Berkley;  2nd  prize,  H.  B.  Turner,  Berkley; 
3rd  prize,  George  Smith,  Westport. 

Eoxbury  Eussett — 1st  prize,  Ri-hard  E. 
Anderson,  Rehoboth ;  2nd  prize,  B.  F.  Mun- 
roe, Rehoboth;  3rd  prize,  J.  P.  Dupont, 
Dighton. 

Pewaukee — 1st  prize,  F.  W.  Dav.ol  & 
Bro.,  Taunton;  2nd  prize,  H.  B.  Washburn, 
East  Freetown ;  3rd  prize,  Marian  E  der- 
ick,  Dighton. 

Gilleflower — 1st  prize,  Francis  Hods;- 
kinson,  Swansea;  2nd  prize,  Harris  E. 
Chaee,  Clifford;  3rd  prize,  Ferdinand  Wald- 
ron, Dighton. 
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Jonathan — 1st  prize,  Francis  Hodgkin- 
sou,  Swansea;  2nd  prize,  W.  H.  Hoxie, 
Eaynham;  3rd  prize,  N.  B.  RoimseviUe, 
East   Freetown. 

CRAB  APPLES 

Hyslop — 1st  prize,  H.  A.  Perry,  Berkley. 

Largest  apple  in  the  Show  by  Weight — 
1st  prize,  Joseph  Howland,  Berkley. 
Any  other  variety. 

Gloria  Mundi — 1st  prize,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Claverie,   Berkley. 

Mann — 1st    prize,     Francis     Hodgkinson, 


Bailey  Sweet — 1st  prize,  Harris  E.  Chaee, 
East  Freetown. 

Canada  Sweet — 1st  prize,  Harris  E. 
Chaee,  East  Freetown. 

Sutton  Beauty — 1st  prize,  Joseph  How- 
land,  Berkley;  2nd  prize,  E.  P.  Dean,  My- 
ricks;  3rd  prize,  Harris  E.  Chaee,  East 
Freetown. 

King  David — ^^Ist  J)rize,  Highland  Poul- 
try Farm,  Taunton;  2nd  prize,  Omerod 
Bros.,  Swansea;  3rd  prize,  J.  P.  Dupont, 
Dighton. 

Black  Twig — 1st  prize,  W.  H.  Hoxie, 
Eaynham;  2nd  prize,  Kendrick  Bros.,  East 
Freetown;  3rd  prize,  Harris  E.  Chaee,  E. 
Freetown. 

Northwestern  Greening — 1st  prize,  H.  W. 
Ashley,  Berkley. 

Lady  Sweet- — 1st  prize,  B.  S.  Chase,  Swan- 
sea. 

Black  Ben  Davis — 1st  prize,  Dana  Ralph, 
No.  Attleboro;  2nd  prize,  Marian  Roderick, 
Dighton. 

PEARS 

Class  I.  Best  half.bushel  of  pears  in  the 
Show   (any  variety)  : 

1st  prize  ($15.00  in  cash) ,  H.  B.  Turner, 
Berkley. 

2nd  prize  ($10.00  in  cash),  B.  F.  Mun- 
roe,  Rehoboth. 

Class  II.  Best  Plate  of  five  pears  in  the 
Sliow  {any  variety).  All  plate  exhib. 
its  compete  in  this  class: 

1st  prize  ($10.00  in  cash),  Harris  E. 
Chaee,  East  Freetown. 

.2nd  prize  ($5.00  in  cash),  Joseph  How- 
I*nd-,  Berkley. 

3rd  prize  ($3.00  in  cash),  H.  B.  Turner, 
Berkley. 

Class  III.  Best  single  plates  of  pears — 
five  pears  each.  Sub-classes — Eibhons, 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd.  Cash.  1st,  $1.00; 
and  2nd  50  cents. 

Lawrence — 1st  prize,  Francis  Hodgkin- 
son, Swansea;  2nd  prize,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Claver- 
ie   Berkley. 

Seckel — 1st  prize,  Charles  Omerod,  Swan- 
sea. 

Swan's  Orange— 1st  prize,  Harris  E. 
Chaee,  East  Freetown. 

Sheldon — 1st  prize,  H.  B.  Turner,  Berk- 
ley :    2nd  prize,  George  Smith,  Westport. 

Bosc — 1st  prize,  JHarris  E.  Chaf-e,  East 
Freetown;  2nd  prize,  Joseph  Howland, 
Berkley;  3rd  prize,  E.  P.  Dean,  Myrieks. 

Anjou — 1st  prize,  Charles  Omerod,  Swan- 
sea. 

Kieffer — 1st  prize,  George  Smith,  West- 
port;  2nd  prize,  B.  F.  Munroe,  Rehoboth; 
3rd  prize,  Ferdinand  Waldron,  Dighton. 

Angelene — 1st  prize,  Harris  E.  Chaee,  E. 
Freetown. 

GRAPES 
Class  I.     Best  plate  of  grapes  in  the  Show 
(1    to   5    hunches).    All   plate    exhibits 
compete  in  this  class)  : 
1st    prize     ($10.00    in    cash),    Ferdinand 
Waldron,  Dighton. 

2nd  prize  ($5.00  in  cash),  Harris  E. 
Chaee,  East  Freetown. 


3rd  prize  ($3.00  in  cash),  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Dean,  Myrieks. 

Class  II.  Best  single  plate  of  grapes.  Sub- 
classes— Ribbons,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd. 
Cash.   1st,  $1.00  and  2nd,  50  cents. 

Concord — 1st  prize,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Dean,  My- 
rieks; 2nd  prize.  Miss  R.  Dean,  Myrieks; 
3rd  prize,  Ferdinand  Waldron,  Dighton. 

Moore's  Diamond — 1st  prize,  Ferdinand 
Waldron,  Dighton. 

Dracut  Amber — 1st  prize,  H.  B.  Turner, 
Berkley. 

Black  Isabella — 1st  prize,  H.  B.  Turner, 
Berkley. 

Niagara — 1st  prize,  Harris  E.  Chaee,  E. 
Freetown. 

Diana — 1st  prize,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Dean,  My- 
rieks;  2nd  prize.  Miss  R.  Dean,  Myrieks. 

SPECIAL 
Best    fancy    basTcet    of   fruit    in    the    Show 
(about  four  quarts) : 
1st  prize   ($10.00  in  cash),  H.  B.  Turner, 
Berkley. 

2nd  prize  ($5.00  in  cash),  B.  S.  Chase, 
Swansea. 

3rd  prize  ($3.00  in  cash),  Ferdinand 
Waldron,   Dighton. 

CORN   PRIZES 
Class   I.     For   the    best    bushel    of   ears   of 
field  corn.    (Sample  must  be  40  lbs.  or 
over) : 
1st  prize  (F.  L.  Ames  Cup),  E.  L.  Lewis, 
Taunton. 

2nd  prize  ($10.00  in  cash),  Joseph  How- 
land, Berkley. 

3rd  prize  ($5.00  in  cash),  H.  W.  Willis, 
No.  Easton. 

Class  II.  For  the  best  10  ears  of  fi.ld  corn 
in  Show.    (All  ten.ear  exhibits  compete 


1st  prize  ($10.00  in  cash),  E.  L.  Lewis, 
Taunton. 

3rd  prize  ($3.00  in  cash),  H.  W.  Willis, 
No.  Easton. 

Class  III.  Special  Grange  Contest.  (Open 
to  the  Granges  in  Bristol  County  for 
best  80  ears  of  field  corn)  : 

1st   prize    (An   American  Flag),  Dighton 
Bock  Grange,  Dighton. 
Class  IV.     Shelling  Contest. 

For  the  forty  pounds  of  corn  on  the  cob 
which  will  shell  out  the  largest  number  of 
pounds  of  shelled  corn.  (Weighing  and 
shelling  to  be  done  at  the  Show.) 

1st  prize  ($20.00  in  cash),  E.  L.  Lewis, 
Taunton. 

2nd  prize  ($10.00  in  cash),  H.  W.  Willis, 
No  Easton. 

3rd  prize  ($5.00  in  cash),  Joseph  How- 
land, Berkley. 

Class  V.  Ten-ear  and  one-ear  exhibits. 
Sub-classes — Ribbons,  1st,  2nd  ad  3rd. 
Cash:  1st,  $2.00,  2nd  $1.00  and  3rd  50 
cents. 
Best  10  ears  of  8-row  Yellow  Flint,  10  in. 
or  longer: 

1st    prize,    E.    L.    Lewis,    Taunton;     2nd 
prize,    J.    H.   Wiley.    Mansfield;    3rd   prize, 
B.  F.  Munroe,  Rehoboth. 
Best  10  ears  of  8-row  Yellow  Flint  7  to  10 
inches : 

1st    prize,    E.    L.    Lewis,    Taunton;    2nd 
prize,  H.  W.  Willis,  No.  Easton;   3rd  prize, 
Joseph  Howland,  Berkley. 
Best  10  ears  of  White  Flint. 

1st    prize,    E.    L.    Lewis,    Taunton;     2nd 
prize,  Thomas  J.  Whittaker,  Rehoboth;   3rd 
prize,  P.   H.   Crandon,  Aeushnet. 
Best  10  ears  of  Yellow  Dent. 

1st  prize,  C.  P.  Gifford,  Dartmouth;   2nd 
prize,  C.   H.   Meade,   So.   Dartmouth. 
Best  10  ears  of  Pop  Corn. 


1st  prize,  Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  2nd 
prize,  W.   S.  Harris,  Mausfield. 
Best  single  ear   8-row  Yellow  Flint,  10  in. 
or  longer. 

1st  prize,  Joseph  Howland,  Berkley;  2nd 
prize,  E.  L.  Lewis,  Taunton;  3rd  pize,  H. 
A.  Perry,  Berkley. 

Best    Single   ear    8-row   Yellow   Flint   7    to 
10  inches. 

1st  prize,  Joseph  Howland,  Berkley;   2nd 
prize,  H.  A.  Perry,  Berkley;   3rd  prize,  H. 
W.  Willis,  No.  Easton. 
Best  single  ear  12  row  Yellow  Flint. 

1st  prize,  E.  L.  Lewis,  Taunton. 
Best  single  ear  White  Flint. 

1st  prize,  E.  L.  Lewis,  Taunton. 

POTATO  PRIZES 
Class  I.     For   best   bushel  of  marJcet  pota- 
toes, any  variety: 

1st  prize  (Mary  S.  Ames  Cup),  Joseph 
Howland,  Berkley. 

2nd  prize  ($10.00  in  cash),  E.  L.  Lewis, 
Taunton. 

3rd  prize  $5.00  in  cajh),  Harris  E. 
Chaee,  Bast  Freetown. 

Class  II.     For  best  plate  of  six  market  po- 
tatoes in  Show: 

1st  prize  ($10.00  in  cash),  H.  W.  Willis, 
No.  Easton. 

2nd  prize  ($5.00  in  cash),  Joseph  How- 
land, Berkley. 

3rd  prize  ($3.00  in  cash),  E.  L.  Lewis, 
Taunton. 

Class   III.     For   best    half-pecTc   exhibits   in 
Show   (7  1-2  lbs.) 

Sub-classes — Ribbons,  1st,  2nd,  and  3:d. 
Cash,  1st  $2.00,  2nd  $1.00  and  3rd  50 
cents. 

Green  Mountain — 1st  prize,  Jo"e;'h  How- 
land, Berkley;  2nd  prize,  E.  L.  Lewis, 
Taunton;  3rd  prize,  Mrs.  Emily  R.  Austin, 
Berkley. 

Early  Rose  or  any  red  variety — 1st  prize, 
E,  L.  Lewis,  Taunton. 

Delaware — 1st  prize,  E.  L.  Lew's,,JCaun- 
ton;   2nd  prize,  Joreph  Howla".d,  Berkley. 

Norcross — 1st  prize,  Joseph  Howland, 
Berkley; 

Dibbles  Russett — 1st  prize,  E.  F.  Wilbur, 
Mansfield ;  2nd  prize,  Joseph  Howland, 
Berkley. 

Any  white  variety  not  mentioned  above — 
1st  prize,  E.  L.  Lewis,  Taunton. 
Class  IV.     Best  single  plates  of  potatoes — 
six  potatoes  each. 

Sub-classes — Ribbons,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd. 
Cash:   1st  $1.00  and  2nd  50  cents. 

Green  Mountain — 1st  prize,  H.  W.  Willis, 
No  Easton;  2nd  prize,  E.  L.  Lewis,  Taun- 
ton; Brd  prize,  Francis  Hodgkinson,  Swan- 
sea. 

Early  Rose  or  any  red  variety — 1st  pr'ze, 
J.  P.  Dupont,  Dighton;  2nd  prize.  H.  W. 
Willis,  No  Easton;  3rd  prize,  E.  L.  Lewis, 
Taunton. 

Delaware — 1st  prize,  Joseph  Howland, 
Berkley;  2nd  prize,  H.  W.  Willis,  No  East- 
on;  3rd  prize,  E.  L.  Lewis,  Taunton. 

Norcross — 1st  prize,  Joseph  Howland, 
Berkley;    2nd  prize,  E.  L.  Lewis.  Taunton. 

Dibbles   Russett — 1st   prize,  Joseph   How- 
land,   Berkley;    2nd    prize,    E.    F.    Wilbur, 
Mansfield;   3rd  prize,  B.  P.  Munroe,  Reho- 
both. 
Any  white  variety  not  mentioned  above. 

Big  Cropper — 1st  prize,  B.  F.  Munroe, 
Rehoboth. 

Gold  Coin— 1st  prize,  H.  W.  Willis,  No. 
Easton. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh — 1st  prize,  E.  L.  Lew- 
is, Taunton. 

New  Queen — 1st  prize.  Dr.  J.  Emmons 
Briggs,   Dighton. 
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FARM  BUREAU  ANNUAL  MEETING 


THE  FEEDING  PROBLEM 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Agrcultural  School,  December  11. 
This  meeting  is  held  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  of  the  County  Councils  for 
both  the  Agricultural  and  the  Home  Ec- 
onomics sections  of  the  Bureau;  re- 
ports of  the  work  of  the  past  year  will 
be  heard;  but  more  particularly  it  is 
the  time  for  tov/n  committeemen  and 
others  to  get  together  to  determine 
what  work  shall  be  undertaken  in  their 
respective  communities  during  the  com- 
ing year,  and  to  make  plans  therefor. 

Some  sections  of  the  County  have  at 
times  felt  that  they  did  not  get  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  services  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  agents.  Here  is  your  opportuni- 
ty to  make  yourselves  heard.  The  de- 
mands upon  the  agents  are  such  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  out  hunting 
for  a  job,  so  those  communities  that 
make  definite  demands  upon  them  are 
very  sure  to  receive  first  and  most  con- 
sideration. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  called  to 
order  at  ten-thirty  a.  m.  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  the  men's  and  wom- 
en's sections  meeting  in  separate  con- 
ferences. Dinner  will  be  served  at  noon 
by  the  King's  Daughters  of  the  "Brick" 
Church  at  75  cents  per  plate. 

The  afternoon  program  will  be  taken 
up  jointly  in  the  Main  Hall.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Gilbert,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture, will  give  the  chief  address  of 
the  day.  All  in  all,  a  very  interesting 
and  helpful  program  is  assured. 

The  membership  of  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Farm  Bureau  is  purposely  kept  open 
to  all  citizens  of  the  county  who  are  in- 
terested in  agriculture.  No  membership 
fees  are  charged  as  the  Bureau  is  a  pub- 
lic srvice  organization. 

Come  to  learn  more  of  the  service 
that  is  being  rendered  and  to  see  that 
the  best  interests  of  your  own  commun- 
ity are  rightly  cared  for. 

This  is  your  invitation. 


With  the  present  high  cost  of  dairy 
feeds  it  behooves  the  up-to-date  dairy 
farmer,  as  never  before,  to  look  to  his 
grain  ration. 

Several  factors  influence  the  real  val- 
ue of  different  kinds  of  grain.  A  good 
ration  for  the  dairy  cow  should  be  di- 
gestible, laxative,  palatable,  fairly  light 
or  bulky;  should  contain  variety  and 
the  cost  of  digestible  nutriments  should 
be  kept  relatively  low. 

The  individual  production  and  con- 
dition of  the  cow  will  also  influence  the 
careful  feeder.  The  writer  has  visit- 
ed several  herds  "in  Bristol  County  where 
all  the  cows,  regardless  of  production, 
received  the  same  amount  of  grain.  In 
some  instances  many  of  the  cows  were 
receiving  as  high  as  one  pound  of  grain 
for  each  pound  of  milk  produced.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  careful  experi- 
ment that  where  grain  is  fed  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  one  pound  of  grain  to  3 
pounds  of  milk  it  is  not  only  unprofit- 
able but  in  many  instances  an  actual 
detriment  to  the  cows  themselves.  A 
good  feeder  will  watch  his  cows  and 
study  his  milk  sheet  and  if  the  cows 
are  growing  poor  he  will  add  a  little 
corn  meal  or  hominy  to  the  ration,  or 
if  the  cows  have  a  tendency  to  take  on 
fat  and  fall  off  on  the  milk,  he  will 
naturally  increase  the  relative  amount 
of  protein  in  his  ration. 

When  adopting  a  new  ration,  first 
be  reasonably  sure  that  the  new  ration 
is  a  better  one,  then  change  over  to  the 
new  ration  by  gradually  substituting  a 
little  more  and  more  of  the  new  ration 
for  the  old.  Several  days  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  this  change  and  both  the 
condition  of  the  cows  and  their  milk 
records  should  be  closely  observed.  It 
is  usually  better  to  try  out  a  new  ra- 
tion on  three  or  four  animals  in  the 
herd  and  note  results. 

The  following  table  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  Hartford  County  Farm  Bu-. 
reau  and  the  wholesale  prices  given  be- 
low were  taken  from  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange.  The  prices  include 
delivery  to  all  Boston  rate  points  under 
quotation  Nov.  10th,  1919. 


Cost 

Dig'le     per 

food      Lb. 

Ton  per  dig'le 

Price        ten     food 

lbs. 

Standard  Middlings  $50.00      1386     3.6c 

Bran  45.50      1218     3.7c 

Hominy  64.75      1692     3.8c 

Corn   Meal  66.00      1676     3.9c 

Ground  Oats  55.50      1400     3.9c 

Wheat   Mixer  Feed     56.00      1340     4.1c 

Gluten  Feed  72.25      1614     4.4c 

O.  P.   Oil  Meal  80.75      1558     5.1c 

Cotton   Seed   Meal       80.50      1496      5.3c 

The  above  feeds  are  listed  according  , 
to  cheapness. 

It  might  seem  from  the  above  tables 
that  it  would  not  pay  to  feed  oil  meal, 
cotton  seed  meal  or  gluten  feed.  It  will 
be  found  necessary,  however,  to  feed 
some  of  these  in  order  to  bring  up  the 
protein  content  of  the  ration  so  that  the 
ration  will  be  properly  balanced.  The 
manureal  value  of  these  protein  feeds  is 
also  much  greater  than  of  the  carbohy- 
drate feeds. 

Present  indications  are  that  grain 
reached  its  lowest  level  in  price  about 
November  1st.  The  prices  have  begun 
to  climb  upward  again.  There  has  been 
marked  increase  in  the  price  of  all  pro- 
tein feeds.  On  the  other  hand  the  Gov- 
ernment Crop  Report  shows  good  crops 
of  oats  and  corn  so  that  these  feeds 
are  not  apt  to  materially  increase  in 
price. 

November  and  December  are  usual- 
ly good  months  in  which  to  stock  up  on 
grain.  The  prices  are  almost  invariably 
the  lowest  at  this  time  of  year  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  grain  heat- 
ing in  storage. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  a  good 
winter  ration  in  connection  with  mixed 
hay  and  silage. 

Lbs. 
diges'le 
food  Cost 

300  lbs.  Wheat  Bran     ,        182.7        $6.82 
200  lbs.  Gluten  Feed  161.4  7.22 

100  lbs.  Oil  Meal  77.9  4.04 

100  lbs.  Gr.  Oats  70.0  2.78 

100  lbs.  Cotton  Seed  Meal   74.8         4.02 

506.8      $24.88 

Cost  of  mixture  $3.11  per  cwt. 

If    the    roughage    consists    largely    of 

legumes  the  Cotton  Seed  Meal  might  be 

cut   out   of  the  ration   and    100   lbs.   of 

Hominy   substituted. 

W.  L.  Ide,  County  Agent. 
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WHERE    THE   TRACTOR   FITS 


Should  the  Bristol  County  Farmer 
buy  a  tractor?  Well,  Bristol  County 
farmers  are  buying  them,  and  some  who 
have  bought  one,  buy  again.  But  they 
are  not  for  every  farmer,  much  less  for 
every  farm.  A  tractor  is  an  expensive 
machine,  rather  complex,  the  deprecia- 
tion on  which  is  rapid  at  best,  and  if 
run  without  proper  care  and  intelligent 
use,  it  is  soon  junk. 

On  the  other  hand  a  small  tractor 
<but  not  too  small)  with  right  handling 
and  right  farm  conditions  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  heavy  work  of  planting 
and  harvest  and  save  the  tremendous 
drag  of  the  plow  and  harrow  on  the 
team.  It  provides  a  satisfactory  port- 
able belt  power. 

Some  of  the  prime  considerations  in 
buying  are:  1.  that  the  farm  operations 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant  tying  up 
a  thousand  dollars  or  more  in  a  machine 
with  such  limited  adaptability  as  com- 
pared with  the  horse;  2.  that  the  farm 
be  reasonably  free  from  rocks;  3.  that 
the  tractor  parts  be  readily  obtainable; 
4.  that  the  machine  be  simple  enough 
so  that  any  good  mechanic  who  under- 
stands gas  engines  can  make  necessary 
repairs;  5.  that  a  man  who  understands 
the  use  and  care  of  engines  be  avail- 
able  to   operate   it. 

One  in  doubt  about  buying  a  tractor 
may  well  put  each  of  these  five  consid- 
erations to  himself  in  the  form  of  a 
question  and  abide  by  his  answers. 

You  cannot  turn  an  old  tractor  into 
beef,  nor  will  it  run  errands  when  it  is 
too  old  to  plow,  yet  it  costs  far  more 
than  either  ox  or  horse  and  is  much 
shorter  lived  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions. 


When  dairy  cattle  are  desired  with- 
out horns,  the  removal  is  very  easily  ac- 
complished while  the  calf  is  about  a 
week  to  ten  days  old.  As  soon  as  the 
horn  can  be  located  by  examining  the 
head  with  the  hand,  clip  the  hair  away 
from  the  budding  horn  and  rub  vase- 
line in  the  hair  around  the  horn  so  the 
potash  will  not  run  into  the  eyes.  Wrap 
a  stick  of  caustic  potash  in  paper  to 
protect  the  hand,  dip  the  end  of  the 
stick  in  water  and  rub  this  upon  the  tip 
of  the  horn  until  the  skin  or  scurf  be- 
gins to  loosen  up  and  gets  red,  taking 
care  all  the  time  that  none  of  the  pot- 
ash comes  in  contact  with  the  skin 
surrounding  the  horn.  I  n  a  few  days 
the  place  will  heal  over.  One  applica- 
tion is  sufficient. 

In  case  the  horns  were  not  removed 
when  the  calf  was  small,  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  remove  them  later,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  them  with  either 
saw  or  a  pair  of  dehorning  clippers.  The 
animal  must  be  confined  in  a  chute  or 
stocks  made  for  such  purposes,  a  rope 
placed  around  the  head,  which  should 
be  pulled  to  one  side  and  held  firmly 
while  the  horn  is  being  removed. 

Whether  sawed  or  clipped,  remove 
the  horn  so  close  to  the  head  as  to  take 
a  ring  off  at  the  base  of  the  horn,  oth- 
erwise the  horn  will  grow  out  as  a  stub. 
In  fly  time  apply  tar  to  keep  flies  away. 
The  bleeding  will  stop  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. The  pain  of  the  operation  is 
slight,  and  whenever  animals  are  dis- 
posed to  be  vicious,  the  horns  should  be 
removed. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  dehorn  when 
the  flies  are  thick,  nor  should  dehorned 
animals  have  access  to  straw  or  hay 
stacks  where  they  can  get  the  chaff  in 
the  wounds. 

G.  R.  A. 


FOR   SALE 

A  few  more  well-bred  Duroc  Red   | 

pigs. 

They're      pasture 

grown, 

worth 

$20    or   $30   apiece 

but  can 

be     bought     by    residents 

of    the 

county 

at   $10  while   they 

last. 

Bri 

slol    County    Agricultural            | 

-:-      School      -:- 

Segreg 

anset,     ~ 

Mass. 

For    Sale: 

A  few. 

good  V 

gorous 

-breeding      c 

ockerels- 

—White 

Leg- 

horns.    Barred    and 

White 

Rocks, 

and    Rhode 

Island 

Reds. 

Bristol 

County   Agricultural 

School 

Poul- 

try    Department. 

The  best  kept  dairy  herds  sometimes 
become  infested  with  lice.  When  cows 
are  kept  in  unclean,  poorly  lighted  and 
poorly  ventilated  barns,  there  is  much 
more  danger  of  infection  than  under 
better  conditions.  It  will  be  found 
that  when  cows  are  in  poor  condition 
physically,  it  results  in  a  lack  of  the 
natural  oiliness  of  the  skin,  thus  making 
ideal  conditions  for  lice. 

Cattle  lice  are  usually  found  in  the 
largest  number  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  neck,  withers,  the  escutcheon,  and  in 
the  switch  of  the  tail.  These  places,  es- 
pecially the  neck  and  withers,  should  be 
watched  for  indications  of  lice. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  most  ef- 
fective remedies  for  lice  is  raw  linseed 
oil.  It  is  comparatively  cheap,  costing 
at  present  high  prices  about  two  dol- 
lars a  gallon.  From  four  to  five  cows 
can  be  treated  once  with  one  pint.  Each 
cow  may  well  be  treated  about  five 
times  a  year.  The  oil  is  best  applied 
with  a  brush  on  parts  most  affected, 
the  whole  operation  taking  about  five 
minutes  per  animal.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  use  boiled  or  refined  lin- 
seed oil. 

Sprays,  greases  and  powders  are  al- 
so used  to  some  extent  for  de5tvoying 
lice,  but  are  usually  found  ur.s  tisfac- 
tory  on  account  of  the  time  a::d  labor 
taken,  and  also  because  there  is  danger 
from  burning. 

The  mange  (scurf)  often  gats  start- 
ed in  a  herd,  and  if  not  checked,  will 
rapidly  run  through  the  entire  herd. 
This  may  be  readily  controlled  by  rub- 
bing the  infested  parts  with  a  'paste 
made  of  flowers  of  sulfur  mixed  with 
lard  or  similar  grease. 

A  very  effective  method  of  control 
for  both  these  troubles  is  by  dipping 
the  stock  in  a  dipping  vat  filled  with  a 
coal  tar  "dip"  solution,  but  this  is  often 
not  practical  when  most  needed  in  our 
cold   climate. 

R.  P.  F. 


PURE-BRED   SIRE   CAMPAIGN 


At  the  present  time  there  is  an  in- 
tensive campaign  throughout  the  United 
States  to  improve  the  live  stock  of  the 
country  through  the  use  of  pure-bred 
sires.  Nearly  all  of  our  best  livestock 
men  realize  now  as  never  before  the 
importance  of  pure-bred  livestock. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  bull 
is  half  the  herd.  Oft  times  the  bull 
is  more  than  half  the  herd  if  the  animal 
is  well-bred  and  a  good  individual. 

We  have  a  supply  of  blanks  on  hand 
to  be  filled  out  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  better  live  stock  and  who 
will  agree  to  use  only  pure-bred  sires. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  these  blanks 
to  anyone  interested. 

W.  L.  Ide,  County  Agent 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLETIN 
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DO    WE    GROW    ENOUGH    CLOVER? 


The  Dighton  Household  Management 
group  were  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  have  their  meat  cutting  demonstra- 
tion take  place  in  Cobb,  Bates  &  Yerxa 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU 

ANNUAL    MEETING 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 

SEGREGANSET.  MASS. 
December  11,  1919 


Singing  "America." 
10:30  A.  M.    Greetings.    Pres.  Elmer  M.  Poole. 
10:45  A.  M.    County  Agent  Reports. 
11:00  A.  M.    Sectional  Conference. 

Agricultural  Section  Home  Economics  Section 

Business  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers. 
Opening  Remarks. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Frothingham. 
Program  of  Work. 

Miss  E.  M.  Gordon, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Relation  of  Farm  Bureau  to  Homemaking. 
Miss  Laura  Comstock, 
State  Home  Demonstration  Leader. 


Business  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers. 
Reports  by  Project  Leaders. 

a.  Poultry  Culling. 

b.  Livestock  Sale. 

c.  Nitrate  Sale. 

d.  Farmer's  Show. 

e.  Farm  Loan. 

f.  Potato  Demonstration. 

g.  Grass  Demonstration  Plots. 


Consideration  of  Projects  for  coming  year. 

Remarks  by  County  Agent  Leader,  Mr.  S.  R.  Parker. 

12:30  P.  M.    Luncheon  and  Music. 

1:30  P.  M.    Community  Singing. 

1:45  P.  M.    Address  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Gilbert,  State  Commissioner  Elect 

of  Agriculture  for  Massachusetts. 
2:30  P.  M.    Music. 


In  planning  the  crops  for  next  year, 
we  shall  do  well  to  consider  the  advan- 
tage of  growing  more  clover  and  soy- 
beans. Nitrogen  is  the  plant  food  most 
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rates  of  1,000,  2,000  and  4,000  po 
respectively.  The  increased  amour 
nitrogen  in  the  six  crops  taken  o 
three  years  was  62,  147  and  185  po 
respectively.  It  is  evident  that 
stone  has  increased  the  accumul; 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  as  well  as  ii 
crop. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  feed  : 
clover  .alfalfa,  or  soy-beans,  it 
usually  pay  well  to  work  them  intc 
rotation  more  largely  than  is  com 
ly  done,  for  most  Bristol  County  f 
are  particularly  short  in  Nitrogen. 


Abstract  from  article  sent  out  bj 
Alexander  E.  Cance,  of  the  Mass. 
ricultural  College. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  1920 


The  Agricultural  census  whic 
taken  every  ten  years  by  the  Pei 
Government  will  be  taken  in  Jam 
1920.  This  census  is  really  the  onl; 
curate  form  of  agricultural  stat: 
that  we  have.  This  census  has  not 
whatever  to  do  with  any  kind  of 
either  Federal  or  State.  None  of 
tax  auhoritites  have  access  to  these 
urs  so  that  every  farmer  should 
free  to  give  the  census  enumerate 
the   information  which  he   desires. 

A  good  many  of  the  queslions  a 
will  require  some  thought  and  co 
erable  figuring.'  Your  county  agent 
on  hand  a  number  of  blank  ce 
schedules.  It  would  be  of  great  ad 
tage  to  every  farmer  to  get  one  of  t 
schedules  from  the  County  Agen 
study  it  carefully  and  fill  in  the 
wers  to  the  various  questions  whicl: 
census  taker  will  ask  when  he  make 
visit  in  January. 


SOIL  SURVEY  OF  BRISTOL  COUl 


Miss  Laura  Comstock  of  Amherst  and      county. 


For  a  number  of  years  soil  sur 
have  baen  mads  by  the  Federal  Go\ 
ment,  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  "^ 
and  South,  but,  as  is  the  case  wit 
many  other  Federal  expenditures 
agriculture,  New  England  has  beer 
nored  except  that,  of  course,  she  pa 
lion's  share   of  the  bill. 

Bristol  County  is  fortunate,  howe 
in  being  one  of  the  first  counties  in 
section  of  the  country  to  have  su( 
survey.  It  has  just  been  completec 
the  State  Department  of  Agricultur 
co-operation  with  the  Federal  Dej 
ment,  and  the  Agricultural  Schoo 
promised  an  early  copy  of  the  map 
use  in  teaching  and  in  connection  ■ 
the  Farm  Bureau  Service.  Dupli 
maps  will  doubtless  not  be  available 
general  distribution  for  a  year  or 
yet.    ^ 


NOTICE:  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bristol  County   Farm  Bureau  will   be   held   December   11,   19 
Watch  for  further  announcement  in  the  December  Bulletin. 
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WHERE    THE   TRACTOR   FITS 

Should  the  Bristol  County  Farmer 
buy  a  tractor?  Well,  Bristol  County 
farmers  are  buying  them,  and  some  who 
have  bought  one,  buy  again.  But  they 
are  not  for  every  farmer,  much  less  for 
every  farm.  A  tractor  is  an  expensive 
machine,  rather  complex,  the  deprecia- 
tion on  which  is  rapid  at  best,  and  if 
run  without  proper  care  and  intelligent 
use,  it  is  soon  junk. 

On  the  other  hand  a  small  tractor 
(but  not  too  small)  with  right  handling 
and  right  farm  conditions  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  heavy  work  of  planting 
and  harvest  and  save  the  tremendous 
drag  of  the  plow  and  harrow  on  the 
team.  It  provides  a  satisfactory  port- 
able belt  power. 

Some  of  the  prime  considerations  in 
buying  are:  1.  that  the  farm  operations 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant  tying  up 
a  thousand  dollars  or  more  in  a  machine 
with  such  limited  adaptability  as  com- 
pared with  the  horse;  2.  that  the  farm 
be  reasonably  free  from  rocks;  3.  that 
the  tractor  parts  be  readily  obtainable; 
4.  that  the  machine  be  simple  enough 
so  that  any  good  mechanic  who  under- 
stands gas  engines  can  make  necessary 
repairs;  5.  that  a  man  who  understands 
the  use  and  care  of  engines  be  avail- 
able to   operate   it. 

One  in  doubt  about  buying  a  tractor 
may  well  put  each  of  these  five  consid- 
erations to  himself  in  the  form  of  a 
question  and  abide  by  his  answers. 

You  cannot  turn  an  old  tractor  into 
beef,  nor  will  it  run  errands  when  it  is 
too  old  to  plow,  yet  it  costs  far  more 
than  either  ox  or  horse  and  is  much 
shorter  lived  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions. 
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For  Sale:  A  few,  good  vigorous 
-breeding  cockerels — White  Leg- 
horns, Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Poul- 
try  Department. 


mere  is  an  old  saying  that  tne  Dull 
is  half  the  herd.  Oft  times  the  bull 
is  more  than  half  the  herd  if  the  animal 
is  well-bred  and  a  good  individual. 

We  have  a  supply  of  blanks  on  hand 
to  be  filled  out  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  better  live  stock  and  who 
will  agree  to  use  only  pure-bred  sires. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  these  blanks 
to  anyone  interested. 

W.  L.  Ide,  County  Agent 
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DO    WE    GROW    ENOUGH    CLOVER? 


The  Dighton  Household  Management 
group  were  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  have  their  meat  cutting  demonstra- 
tion take  place  in  Cobb,  Bates  &  Yerxa 
Go's,  store  in  Taunton.  Mr.  Rafter  of 
the  Meat  Department  gave  a  very  help- 
ful and  interesting  demonstration. 
Questions   were   very   gladly   answered. 

At  the  next  meeting  in  December, 
Miss  Gifford  will  review  the  demonstra- 
tion, illustrate  the  cooking  of  some  of 
the  tougher  cuts  and  make  a  "home- 
made" fireless  cooker. 

Groups  similar  to  this  may  be  organ- 
ized in  any  community.  Mansfield  has 
made  arrangements  to  start  next  month. 


The  Segreganset  Efficiency  Club 
meets  December  12th  for  its  next  reg- 
ular meeting.  The  members  of  this  club 
are  all  ready  to  instruct  groups  of  two 
or  three,  or  individuals,  who  are  anxious 
to  get  the  clothing  instruction.  Several 
have  already  started  out  with  a  "pri- 
vate pupil". 

A  group  has  already  been  organized 
at  Myricks.  Two  meetings  have  been 
held  at  the  parsonage.  Mrs.  Percy 
Morse  of  Segreganset  is  assisting  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  with  this 
class. 

Two  groups  are  all  ready  to  start  in 
Norton   after   Christmas. 

The  group  in  Westport  who  have  had 
no  assistance  from  Mrs.  Reed  since  the 
first  winter  the  work  started  are  still 
keeping  up  their  interest  and  are  now 
meeting  regularly. 


Remember — The  women  of  Bristol 
County  have  a  sectional  morning  ses- 
sion at  the  Bristol  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau Meeting,  December  11. 


TRI-COUNTY        CONFERENCE — 
BROCKTON 


Bristol  County  was  fairly  well  rep- 
resented at  the  conference  held  in 
Brockton,  November  7th  for  the  wom- 
en of  Plymouth,  Norfolk  and  Bristol 
Counties. 

Raynham    2 

Dighton     2 

No.    Attleboro 3 

No.   Dartmouth 1 

•  The  Segi-eganset  Efficiency  Club  re- 
ported on  its  clothing  work  for  the  year 
and  also  sent  an  exhibit  illustrating  the 
use  of  one  of  the  patterns  drafted  in 
class.  The  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  Century  Club,  Mans- 
field reported  on  the  Girls'  Health 
League  Classes  which  have  been  very 
successfully  carried  through  this  fall. 
Miss  Laura  Comstock  of  Amherst  and 


In  planning  the  crops  for  next  year, 
we  shall  do  well  to  consider  the  advan- 
tage of  growing  more  clover  and  soy- 
beans. Nitrogen  is  the  plant  food  most 
commonly  short  in  our  soils.  Nitrogen 
is  also  the  most  expensive  plant-food 
to  buy.  The  three  plant-foods  sup- 
plied in  commercial  fertilizers.  Nitro- 
gen, Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash,  are 
quoted  today  as  follows:  Nitrogen  (N) 
?6.00  to  $12.00  for  20  lbs.,  depend- 
ing on  the  material  from  which  it  is 
obtained;  Phosphoric  Acid  (P205)  $2.00 
or  less  for  20  lbs.,  and  Potash  (K20) 
$3.00  or  less  for  20  lbs. 

Fortunately  for.  those  who  are  far- 
sighted  enough  to  make  use  of  it,  na- 
ture has  provided  an  unlimited  supp'y 
of  Nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  that  may 
be  drawn  upon'to  enrich  the  soil.  There 
are  approximately  20  tons  of  Nitrogen 
in  the  atmosphere  over  every  acre  of 
land. 

Farmers  very  generally  understand 
that  this  Nitrogen  may  to  some  extent 
be  utilized  by  growing  plants  of  the 
clover  type  (the  legumes)  and  also  un- 
derstand that  clover,  alfalfa  and  soy- 
beans make  by  far  the  richest  feed  for 
stock,  but  for  one  reason  or  anoth- 
er the  growing  of  clover  and  soy-beans 
is  all  too  little  practiced. 

In  a  five-year  pot  experiment  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  sum- 
mer legume  crops  consisting  of  soy- 
bean, crimson  clover,  cowpea  and  Ad- 
suki  bean  were  grown  and  the  tors  re- 
moved. During  the  winter  months  a 
crop  of  vetch  was  grown  and  the  entire 
crop  worked  into  the  soil.  Mineral  fer- 
tilizers and  lime  were  applied.  In  the 
five-year  period  there  was  a  total  ac- 
cumulation of  nitrogen  in  the  crops  and 
in  the  soil  amounting  to  approximately 
one  ten  per  acre.  Seven-tenths  of  this 
was  in  the  crop  removed  and  the  re- 
ma'ning  three-tenths  was  in  the  soil. 
The  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  had  in- 
creased by  one-quarter  in  spite  of  the 
larger  crops  removed.  The  value  of  the 
nitrogen  accumulated  in  the  soil  at  25 
cents  per  pound  amounted  to  $150.  per 
acre,  or  $30.00  per  year. 
Lime  Increased  the  CoUectjon  of  Nitro- 
gen. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Station  field  plo's 
were  laid  out  and  treated  with  a  gener- 
ous amount  of  commrcial  fertilizer  or 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Limestone 
was    added    to    three    of    these    plots    at 


Mrs.  Edith  Salisbury  of  Washington 
gave  two  instructive  talks  on  Women's 
Farm  Bureau  work  in  the  homes  of  the 
county. 


rates  of  1,000,  2,000  and  4,000  pounds 
respectively.  The  increased  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  six  crops  taken  off  in 
three  years  was  62,  147  and  185  pounds 
respectively.  It  is  evident  that  lime- 
stone has  increased  the  accumulation 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  as  well  as  in  the 
crop. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  feed  more 
clover  , alfalfa,  or  soy-beans,  it  will 
usually  pay  well  to  work  them  into  the 
rotation  more  largely  than  is  common- 
ly done,  for  most  Bristol  County  farms 
are  particularly  short  in  Nitrogen. 


Abstract  from  article  sent  put  by  Dr. 
Alexander  E.  Cance,  of  the  Mass.  Ag- 
ricultural College.  . 

THE  CENSUS  OF  1920 


The  Agricultural  census  which  is 
taken  every  ten  years  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  taken  in  January, 
1920.  This  census  is  really  the  only  ac- 
curate form  of  agricultural  statistics 
that  we  have.  This  census  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  kind  of  tax 
either  Federal  or  State.  None  of  the 
tax  auhoritites  have  access  to  these  fig- 
urs  so  that  every  farmer  should  feel 
free  to  give  the  census  enumerator  all 
the   information  which  he   desires. 

A  good  many  of  the  questions  asked 
will  require  some  thought  and  consid- 
erable figuring."  Your  county  agent  has 
on  hand  a  number  of  blank  census 
schedules.  It  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  every  farmer  to  get  one  of  these 
schedules  from  the  County  Agent  to 
study  it  carefully  and  fill  in  the  ans- 
wers to  the  various  questions  which  the 
census  taker  will  ask  when  he  makes  his 
visit  in  January. 


SOIL  SURVEY  OF  BRISTOL  COUNTY 


For  a  number  of  years  soil  surveys 
have  baen  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, of  agricultural  lands  in  the  West 
and  South,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  other  Federal  expenditures  for 
agriculture,  New  England  has  been  ig- 
nored except  that,  of  course,  she  pays  a 
lion's  share  of  the  bill. 

Bristol  County  is  fortunate,  however, 
in  being  one  of  the  first  counties  in  this 
section  of  the  country  to  have  such  a 
survey.  It  has  just  been  completed  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
co-operation  with  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Agricultural  School  is 
promised  an  early  copy  of  the  map  for 
use  in  teaching  and  in  connection  with 
the  Farm  Bureau  Service.  Duplicate 
maps  will  doubtless  not  be  available  for 
general  distribution   for  a  year   or  two 

yet.  ?■ 


NOTICE:  The  Annual  Meetingr  of  the  Bristol  County   Farm  Bureau  will  be   held   December   11,   1919. 
Watch  for  further  announcement  in  the  December  Bulletin. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


PURE-BRED    LIVESTOCK    BREED 
ERS    IN    BRISTOL    COUNTY 


LAWS    FOR    THE    DAIRYMAN 


The  following  is  a  list  of  owners  of 
pure-bred  dairy  live  stock  in  Bristol 
County.  We  shall  be  glad  to  add  to 
this  list  any  breeders  whose  names  do 
not  appear. 

Ayrshires 
Mr.   Samuel  Boan,   So.   Westport,  Mass. 
Dr.     J.     Emmons     Briggs,     Segreganset, 

Mass. 
Bristol      County     Agricultural      School, 

Segreganset,  Mass. 
Mr.  W.  G.   Hall,  Myricks,  Mass. 
Mr.  David  S.  Hoard,  Myricks,  Mass. 
Mr.  Ivory  Kimball,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Re- 
hoboth,  Mass. 

Guernseys 
Mr.  John  S.  Ames,  Easton,  Mass. 
Mr.  Lothrop  Ames,  North  Easton,  Mass. 
Mr.    Spencer   Borden,    Interlachen,   Fall 

River,  Mass. 
Mr.  Ralph  Earle,  Dighton,  Mass. 
Mr.   S.  L.  .Gabriel,  Taunton,   Mass. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Lincoln,  Mansfield,  Mass. 
Mr.  John  W.  Paul!,  Dighton,  Mass. 
Mr  William  R.  West,  North  Dartmouth, 
Mass. 

Jerseys 
Mr.  Walter  C.   Baylies,   Taunton,   Mass. 
Mr.     Lawrence     Grinnell,     South     Dart- 
mouth, Mass. 
Mr.    Joseph   L.    Sweet,    West    Mansfield, 

Mass. 
Taunton    State    Hospital,    Taunton    and 

-     Raynham,   Mass. 
Mr.    William    R.    West,    New    Bedford, 
Mass. 

Holsteins 
Mr.   George   W.   Allen,  Attleboro,   Mass. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Arnold,  Touisset,  Mass. 
Attleboro    Sanitarium,    Attleboro,    Mass. 
Bristol'     County     Agricultural      School, 

Segreganset,  Mass. 
Ms-.     Jose>ph     T.     Brownell,     Acushnet, 

Mass. 
Mr.     A.     Frank     Clark,     New     Bedford, 

Mass. 
Mr.    George    Coggeshall,    Box    7    North 

Dartmouth,  Mass. 
Mr.  William  Coggeshall,   1159  Rockdale 

Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Mr.    John    Entwistle,    North    Westport, 

Mass. 
Mr.     Benjamin     Flint,     East     Mansfield, 

Mass. 
Mr.    George    B.    Flint,    East    Mansfield, 

Mass. 
Mr.  F.  L.   Gardner  &  Co.,  South  Swan- 
sea,  Mass. 
Mr.  A.   P.   R.   Gilmore,  Acushnet,  Mass. 
Mr.   E.   Carleton   Hayward,   South  East- 
on, Mass. 
Mr.   Preston   H.   Hood,   Somerset,   Mass. 
Mr.  Frank  Horton,  Rehoboth,  Mass. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Leonard,  East  Norton,  Mass. 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Lowney,  Mansfield,  Mass. 
Mr.  William  McLepd,  Easton,  Mass. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Pearse,  Touisset,  Mass. 
Mr.     M.     T.     Sayles,     North    Attleboro, 

Mass. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  South  Westport,  Mass. 
Mr.  Alfred  B.  White,  Box  36  East  Nor- 
ton, Mass.  .-^] 


In  this  State  there  has  for  many  years 
been  a  fairly  regular  crop  of  laws  in- 
itiated by  consumers,  reformers,  deal- 
ers and  others,  that  have  affected  the 
dairy  business,  very  often  placing  a  han- 
dicap, sometimes  a  real  hardship  on  the 
business. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our 
neighboring  State  of  Connecticut  has 
■  recently  put  into  force  two  laws  intend- 
ed to  protect  and  encourage  the  dairy 
industry  of  that  State.  One  of  these 
provides  that  food-products  sold  as  ice 
cream  must  contain  at  least  20  per  cent, 
of  cream,  which  should  immediately  cre- 
ate a  larger  demand  for  cream  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  the  consumer  a  bet- 
ter article.  The  other  requires  all  milk 
dealers  to  give  bond,  based  on  the  vol- 
ume of  business  done,  and  so  protects 
both  the  dairyman  and  the  honest  dealer 
from  the  heavy  losses  otherwise  sus- 
tained through  unscrupulous  and  incom- 
petent distributors  of  dairy  products. 

Why  should  not  Massachusetts  dairy- 
men begin  a  little  constructive  legisla- 
tion   along   similar   lines? 


8.  In  case  of  protest,  made  in  writ- 
ing, of  any  award,  the  judges  may  re- 
consider such  award,  state  the  reasons 
for  their  action,  and  the  decision  shall 
then  be  final. 

9.  No  person  or  persons  engaged  in 
a  general  seed  business  shall  enter  the 
competitive  classes,  but  non-competitive 
exhibits  from  seedsmen  will  be  wel- 
comed up  to  the  capacity  of  the  hall. 

10.  Exhibitors  desiring  to  have  their 
corn  returned  to  them  at  their  expense 
after  the  show  must  notify  the  Super- 
intendent at  the  time  of  the  show,  but 
no  responsibility  is  assumed  for  the  re- 
turn  of  the  exhibits. 


MASSACHUSETTS    CORN    SHOW 


Departinent    of    Agriculture 

will  hold  a 
CORN    SHOW 


In  connection  with  the  Annual 
Public  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Deparl- 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  be  held  at  Bos- 
ton in  Horticultural  Hall  on  January  20, 
21,  22  and  23,  1920.  The  Department 
offers  $347  in  prizes  for  exhibits  of  field 
and  sweet  corn,  to  be  competed  for  un- 
edr  the  following  regulations: — 

Regulations 

1.  No  previous  entries  will  be  re- 
quired for  this  show.  Exhibitors  should 
report  to  A.  W.  Lombard,  superinten- 
dent of  exhibits,  on  arrival  at  hall.  If 
exhibitors  are  unable  to  come,  they 
should  mark  each  exhibit  with  their 
name  and  the  number  of  the  entry  to 
correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
premium  list. 

2.  Exhibits  must  be  sent  prepaid,  or 
they  will  not  be  accepted,  and  must  be 
ready  for  the  inspection  of  the  judges 
on  Tuesday,  January  20  ,at  12  noon. 

3.  Send  all  exhibits  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Corn  Show,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass. 

4.  No  exhibitor  can  make  more  than 
one  entry  in  any  one  number  of  a  class. 

5.  Make  entries  by  number. 

6.  No  entry  fees  are  charged. 

7.  All  exhibits  must  have  been 
grown  by  the  exhibitor  in  Massachusetts 
in   1919. 


PREMIUM    LIST    FOR    CORN    SHOW 


Class   A Single    Ears 

First  prize,  $3;  second,  $2;  third,  $1. 

1.  Best    ear    8-row    Yellow    Flint,    10 

inches  or  longer. 

2.  Best   ear    8-row   Yellow   Flint,   un- 

der 10  inches. 

3.  Best  ear  White  Flint. 

4.  Best  ear  Flint  other  than  whit3  or 

yellow. 

5.  Best  ear  Yellow  Dent. 

6.  Best  ear  White  Dent. 

7.  Best  ear  Pop  Corn. 

8.  Best  ear.  Sweet  Corn. 

AA. S^veepstakes  Prize 

Best  ear  Flint,  $10. 
Best  ear  Dent,  $10. 
Best  ear  Sweet,  $10. 

Class   B Ten    Ears 

First   prize,    $5;   second,    $3;   third,    $2. 

9.  Best    10    ears   8-row   Yellow   Flint, 

10  inches  or  longer. 

10.  Best    10    ears   8-row  Yellow   Flint, 

under  10  inches. 

11.  Best  lO^ears  White  Flint. 

12.  Best  10  ears  Flint  other  than  white 

or  yellow. 

13.  Best  10  ears  Yellow  Dent. 

14.  Best  10  ears  White  Dent. 

15.  Best  10  ears  Pop  Corn. 

16.  Best  10  ears  Sweet  Corn. 

BB. Sweepstakes   Prize 

Best  10  ears  Flint,  $15. 
Best  10  ears  Dent,  $15. 
Best  10  ears  Sweet,  $15. 

Class    C — Eighty    Ears 

First  prize,  $20;  second,  $15;  third,  $10. 

17.  Best  80  ears  Flint. 

18.  Best  80  ears  Dent. 

Class   D — Shelling   Contest 

First  prize,   $10;  second,   $5;  third,   $3. 

19.  For    the'  greatest    net    weight    of 

shelled  corn  from  35  pounds  of 
ears,  50  pounds  of  ears  to  be  ex- 
hibited; corn  to  be  shelled  at 
time  of  exhibit. 

Class   E Special   Prizes 

First  prize,   $10;  second,   $5;  third,   $3. 

20.  For  the  best  trace  of  not  less  than 

16  or  more  than  24  ears  of  Flint. 

21.  For  the  best  trace  of  not  less  than 

16  or  more  than  24  ears  of  Dent. 
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UNION  MEETING 
of  the 
Agricultural      Organizations     of     Massa- 
chusetts,   Horticultural    Hall,    Boston, 
January   20,   21,    22,   23,    1920. 


T 

HE  FARM  BUREAU 

IDEA 

"News 

ith    Apologies    to    the 

Bulletin.") 

You 

have  a  dollar,  I  have 
We   swap. 

a  dollar. 

You 

still  have  a  dollar,  I  s 

till  have 

a 

dollar. 

Profit nothing. 

You 

have  an  idea,   I   have 
We  swap. 

an   idea. 

You 

now    have    two    ideas 

,    I    have 

two  ideas. 

Profit 100  per   cent. 

FERTILIZERS    FOH^    1S20 


VEGETABLE   GROWERS   MEET 


The  big  Agricultural  Meeting  of 
Fruit  Growers,  Vegetable  Growers, 
Dairymen,  Beekeepers,  Poultrymen, 
Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  Florists  and 
Producers  representing  every  branch  of 
Agriculture. 

Agricultural  moving  pictures — new 
films  every  day — Lantern-slide  lectures 
— discussions   and   association   meetings. 

Agricultural  Banquet,  Thursday  ev- 
ening, January  22.  . 

Speakers  of  national  reputation  upon 
the  following  topics:  Fruit  Growing, 
Sheep    and    Swine    Breeding,    Dairying, 

Beekeeping,    Vegetable    Growing,    Gen-  

eral  Farming    Poultry  Raising,  and  the  ^^^    Massachusetts    State    Vegetable 

Growmg    and    Care    of    Nursery    Stock  Growers'  Association  will  hold  its  third 
and  Florists    Stock,  together  with  many  ,  . .  j.    u     4.-     ii       i    tr  n 

.         ,         .      .  annual    meeting    at    Horticultural    Hall, 

other  agricultural  activities.  „     ,  -tir    .       j  t  oi 

„        "  ^  ,    ^  ,  .,  .  Boston,     on     Wednesday,     January     21. 

Free — Lectures  and   Exhibits.  „,,  .  ....  ,.  ...     ,, 

,    ,    .  .   ,  ,  .  ,  This  meeting  is  in   connection  with  the 

^Come   and   bring  your  neighbor  with  ^nion    Meeting   of   the    agricultural    or- 

■  ganizations   of  Massachusetts. 

At    10. 30    will    be    held    the    business 

A    CORRECTION    AND    A    SUGGES-  ,.        •      ,.t,     ,  ,     ,.         u  ii       a^- 

meetmg   m   the   lower  lecture  h^ll.     At 

this  meeting  will  be  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees,      important     business     matters 

In  the  last   issue   of  the   Bulletin   we  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  vegetable 

published   a   more   or   less  complete   list  growers    of   the    State,    and   the   annual 

of  the  breeders  of  pure-bred  dairy  cat-  election  of  officers.    The  quest-on  of  the 

tie  in   Bristol   County.    Through  an   ov-  standardization  of  a  bushel  box  to  make 

ersight    the    name    of    one    of    our    best  possible  a  common  market  packsga  for 

breeders  was  not  included,  Mr.  Charles  ^^^  England  States  will  be  an  import- 

E.    Giflford,    Acushnet,    Mass.     Mr.    Gif-  ^^^  matter  to  be  decided. 
ford    is   the    owner   of   some   twelve    or  t      .,         »,  „  ... 

,       ,  In   the    afternoon   at   2   p.   m.    in   the 

more  pure-breds.  .,„.„,  .         : 

T      ,,  ,    .  J.  4.1.     T>   n  X-  mam  hall,  will  be  moving  pictures  show- 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  ^,  ,,     ,       .       ,7 

.  ,■   ,  ,  ,.  ,       ,.,»,,      ,.       J  -  ing  the  methods  of  potato  production  m 

■wish  to  publish  a  list  of  the  breeders  of  _,  ...       .         .  .    „  „„  ,,      „    „    t,  •   i. 

,      J  .  .        Ti  •  i  ,     /-,        4.  California.    At  2.30  Mr.  E.  S.  Brigham, 

pure-bred     swme     m     Bristol     County.  _,  ..  „..,,  ,,, 

„,  -i,    •     1    J      4.1  J!  Commissioner    of    Agriculture    for    the 

Ths   will    include    the    ovioiers    of    pure-  _^  ^        .  ,,  ,.„,,, 

,,.,,.,  ■  4.        ,  4.  State  of   Vermont,  will  be  the  speaker. 

bred    stock   whether   registered    or   not.  ,,      „  .   ,  .  „  ,, 

Tj,  •i4.i_i-4.j  1,       J         J,  Mr.  Brigham  is  one  of  the  most  practi- 

If  you  wish  to  be  listed  as  a  breeder  of  ,         ,    ,         ...        ■,    ,  „    ,,  . 

,       ,        .  ...  1  •    ji     4!n   •  cal   and   broad-visioned   farmers   of   this 

pure-bred  swine,  will  you  kindly  fill  m  .^         tt        -n  ,  ^  ,, 

,,       .1     1  1        ,  i      4_i       r,  ■  4.  1  country.    He  will  speak  on  some  of  the 

the    blank    and    return    to    the    Bristol  ,      .  ,        „ 

^        4^      A      •     14.       1   n  1      1  important   present    day   farm   problems. 

County  Agricultural  School.  _  , ,  ,  .         ,    ^  ^'i     ,^      ^T     ,       t^ 

Following  him  at   2.30,   Mr.   Charles   P. 

Name   of  Owner  Holland,     President     of     the     Plymouth 

County  Trust  Company,  Brockton,  will 
talk  on  the  relationships  of  banking  and 

Breed   agriculture. 

Number  of  pure-bred   animals  not  reg-  This    opportunity   to   get   together   to 

istered ^^^^  business,  to  discuss  state-wide  prob- 

Number    of    pure-bred     animals    regis-  '^'"''    *°    ^«^''   ^'^^^    ^^^d^rs,   will    be    a 

good   business   investment   for   any   live 

*®'"®*'    man. — H.  F.   Thomson,  Secretary. 


Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  fer- 
tilizer to  be  used  in  1920.  Prices  on  all 
fertilizers  are  usually  lower  in  January 
than  in  the  following  months.  Ferti- 
lizers ordered  in  January  are  also  more 
apt  to  be  promptly  delivered  than  fer- 
tilizers ordered  in  the  spring.  Fertili- 
zers are  somewhat  lower  in  price  than 
a  year  ago,  but  not  as  low  as  had  been 
anticipated. 

Many  farmers  will  wonder  whether 
or  not  they  should  use  fertilizers  at 
present  prices.  There  probably  has  nev- 
er been  a  time  when  a  judicious  use  of 
high-grade  fertilizing  materials  would 
return  farmers  a  greater  profit  than 
under  present  conditions.  The  higher 
prices  of  farm  produce,  farm  machin- 
ery, farm  labor,  etc.,  make  it  more  im- 
perative for  farmers  to  keep  up  their 
soil  fertility.  The  fertilizer  problem, 
then,  is  not  so  much  whether  we  shall 
purchase  fertilizers,  but  what  we  shall 
buy  to  give  us  the  best  returns  for 
our  money. 

For  the  farmer  who  uses  a  large 
amount  of  fertilizers  and  has  intelli- 
gent help  to  do  the  mixing,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  less  expensive  for  him  to  pur- 
chase raw  materials  and  mix  his  own 
formulas.  For  the  farmer  who  buys  a 
smaller  quantity  of  fertilizer  and  can- 
not bother  to  mix  his  own  formulas,  it 
will  be  wise  for  him  to  purchase  only 
high-grade  goods. 

High-grade  fertilizers  are  usually 
considered  those  which  carry  a  total  of 
at  least  14  per  cent,  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following:  ammonia,  phosphor- 
ic acid,  and  water  soluble  potash.  For 
instance,  fertilizer  carying  a  4-8-2  an- 
alysis would  be  considered  a  high- 
grade  fertilizer.  Any  fertilizer  carry- 
ing a  total  of  12  per  cent,  or  less  of 
these  elements  is  classed  as  a  low-grade 
fertilizer  and  should  usually  be  avoid- 
ed. Nearly  half  of  the  fertilizer  wh'ch 
farmers  purchase  is  classed  as  low- 
grade  goods.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
fertilizer  manufacturers,  but  it  is  be- 
cause farmers  demand  a  low-priced  fer- 
tilizer. 

What     Does     This     Mean? 

1.     It    means    that    the    farmer    who 
purchases    low-grade    fertilizers    usually 
Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1. 
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gets  less  valuable  plant  food   in  a  less 
available  form. 

2.  He  has  to  pay  40  to  50  per  cent, 
more  for  his  freight,  his  hauling  and 
his  bags  in  order  to  obtain  the  equiva- 
lent of  high-grade  materials. 

3.  He  has  50  per  cent,  more  ferti- 
lizer to  put  in  storage  and  a  50  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  cost  of  distributing 
the  materials  when  put  upon  the  land. 

Farmers  in  Bristol  County  alone 
could  save  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year  if  they  would  discontinue  the  use 
of  low-grade  fertilizers. 

Manure   and   Acid   Phosphate 

Farmers  who  have  available  a  large 
amount  of  manure  can  well  afford  to 
use  acid  phosphate  to  supplement  the 
manure.  For  instance,  if  a  man  is  plant- 
ing silage  corn  on  land  which  has  been 
manured  at  the  rate  of  6  cords  to  the 
acre,  an  application  of  600  lbs.  of  16 
per  cent,  acid  phosphate  will  balance 
the  plant  food  in  the  manure  so  that  it 
will  correspond  to  a  4-10-9"  analysis. 
Acid  phosphate  supplemented  in  this 
manner  will,  in  many  instances,  be  as 
vakiable  as  the  same  amount  of  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  costing  twice  as  much 
money. 

Summarj 

1.  Buy  your  fertilizers  early. 

2.  Purchase  only  high-grade  materi- 
als. 

3.  A  judicious  use  of  fertilizers  will 
be  found  more  profitable  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

4.  Acid  phosphate  used  to  balance 
plant  food  in  manure  will  be  found  very 
profitable. 

5.  A  judicious  use  of  high-grade  fer- 
tilizers or  fertilizing  materials  will  save 
the  farmers  of  Bristol  County  thous- 
ands of  dollars  during  the  season  of 
1920  alone. 

W.  L.  IDE,  County  Agent. 


Thousands  of  bushels  of  poorly  col- 
ored apples  are  marketed  in  Massachu- 
setts every  year.  They  form  the  strong- 
est argument  for  more  general  prun- 
ing that  can  be  advanced.  The  inferior 
prices  which  they  bring  constitute  a 
loss  to  farmers  in  dollars  and  cents 
that  would  probably  pay  for  the  prun- 
ing of  every  apple  tree  in  the  state. 

Pruning  the  trees  is  just  as  import- 
ant as  picking  the  apples  and  will  just 
as  surely  add  to  the  farm  income.  Few 
farmers  neglect  their  trees  intentional- 
ly; they  know  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  them.  But  pruning  is  put 
off  until  spring  and  in  the  rush  of 
spring  work  is  often  half  done  or  put 
off  entirely  for  another  year.  The  trees 
need  a  light  pruning  each  year  to  keep 
them  vigorous  and  productive,  and  the 
farmer  who  has  many  trees  to  prune 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  start 
the  work  right  away  and  utilize  every 
mild  day  until  the  job  is  complete. 

Where  only  a  few  trees  are  involved 
it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  prune 
them  in  spring,  but  it  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  get  the  trees  pruned  than 
to   prune   them   at  any  particular  time. 

Young    Apple    Trees 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
young  trees  need  very  little  pruning 
the  first  few  years  after  they  are  plant- 
ed. Pruning  of  young  apple  trees  should 
consist  of  removing  only  the  weaker  of 
such  branches  as  cross  one  another 
and  of  superflous  water  sprouts,  es^iec- 
ially  the  removal  of  those  which  oft^n 
are  found  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Not  long  ago  orchardists 
pruned  more  heavily  than  they  do  to- 
day, but  experiments  carried  on  in  dem- 
onstration orchards  have  proven  that 
heavy  pruning  of  young  trees  is  not  de- 
sirable. 

Mature    Trees 

These  present  a  different  problem.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  specific  directions  as 
to  how  to  prune  a  mature  tree  without 
first  having  seen  it,  but  the  following 
is  the  usual  method  of  procedure:  Re- 
move all  dead  wood.  Remove  any 
branches  that  are  affected  with  disease, 
and  burn  them.  Cut  out  the  weaker  of 
any  branches  that  interfere.  Keep  the 
center  of  the  tree  fairly  open  to  ad- 
mit of  air  and  sunlight — prime  requis- 
ites in  producing  clean,  well-colored 
fruit.  Extremely  high  headed  trees 
should  be  headed  back  somewhat  in 
order  to  encourage  a  lateral  growth. 
Save  some  of  the  best  of  the  water 
sprouts  on  the  high  headed  trees  for 
future  branches.  Make  clean,  smooth, 
close  cuts  and  paint  the  wounds  that 
are  an  inch  or  more  across  with  a  heavy 
lead  paint.  Leave  no  stubs,  for  these 
will  not  heal  over,  but  decay,  causing 
hollow   limbs.     Lastly,    scrape    all    loose 


bark  from  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs 
of  older  trees,  because  under  this  bark 
many  insects  pass  the  winter.  In  us- 
ing ladders  and  when  climbing  in  trees, 
take  care  not  to  injure  the  inner  bark. 
Through  such  wounds  canker  and  other 
diseases  gain  ready  access. 

Prune    Regularly 

This  is  very  essential.  Light  and  reg- 
ular pruning  is  ideal.  Occasional  and 
heavy  pruning  is  to  be  avoided. 

H.  J.  R. 


THE  FARM  BUREAU  ANNUAL 
MEETING 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau  was  held  at  the 
Agricultural  School  in  December. 

The  reports  of  the  Agents  of  the  Bu- 
reau showed  that  nearly  7,000  people 
had  been  reached  directly  in  their  work 
during  the  year.  Perhaps  half  as  many 
more  were  reached  by  other  members 
of  the  school  staff.  These  conferences 
and  interviews  cover  every  conceivable 
subject  connected  with  agriculture  and 
the  home,  almost.  And  while  some  of 
the  most  valuable  work  done  by  the 
agents  is  undoubtedly  the  advisory  work 
with  individuals  and  small  groups,  the 
very  volume  of  such  work  is  apt  to  in- 
terfere with  progress  on  more  definite- 
ly constructive  undertakings. 

The  Home  Economics  work  for  the 
year  had  to  do  with  the  extending  of 
the  organization  for  carrying  on  the 
work;  with  further  atention  to  food 
preservation;  with  nutrition  and  health; 
with  demonstrating  the  advantages  and 
use  of  household  conveniences;  with 
better  practice  in  the  use  of  and  econo- 
my in  clothing;  and  with  instruction  in, 
and  demonstrations  of  the  advantages 
in  keeping  household   accounts. 

County  Agent  Ide's  work  for  the  year 
was  undertaken  as  projects  for  the  im- 
provement of: 

1.  Soils  and  Crops. 

2.  Better  Orchard   Practice. 

3.  Poultry    Improvement. 

4.  Other   Livestock   Improvement. 

5.  Improvement  in  Farm  Manage- 
ment. 

6.  Better  Gardens. 

7.  Co-operation  in  Agricultural 
Fairs. 

Farm    Loan    Associations 

Important  work  has  also  been  done 
by  Mr.  Ide  in  connection  with  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Associations  of  the 
county.  Representatives  of  all  three 
Farm  Loan  Associations  had  been  asked 
to  report  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  but 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Mason'i,  of  the  Swan- 
sea Association,  was  the  only  report  giv- 
en. This  Association  has  received  ap- 
plications for  33  loans,  23  of  which  have 
been  approved,  the  combined  loans  to- 
taling $55,600.00. 
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Mr.  Mason  said  the  chief  gains  from 
the  Federal  loans  are  the  lower  rate  of 
interest  and  the  impossibility  of  fore- 
closure. He  pointed  out  some  apparent 
defects  in  the  present  method  of  doing 
business  by  the  Association — that  the 
Federal  appraiser  should  be  approved 
by  the  local  directors — that  more  liber- 
al loans  should  be  made — that  joint  ap- 
praisal should  be  made  by  the  Federal 
appraiser  and  the  local  appraiser — some 
of  which  defects  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  corrected. 

Live  Stock  Sale 

The  Livestock  Sale  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Farm  Bureau  was  reported 
upon  by  Mr.  Frank  G.  Arnold  of  Touis- 
set.  The  figures  showed  that  the  sales 
amounted  to  about  $3,000.00,  at  a  total 
cost  for  selling  of  8  per  cent.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold believed  the  sale  a  very  satisfac- 
tory first  effort,  but  pointed  out  par- 
ticularly that  owners  should  see  that 
stock  going  into  such  a  sale  was  in  the 
very  best  condition  if  satisfactory  re- 
turns are  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Arnold  spoke  especially  of  his 
own  very  satisfactory  experience  with 
pure-bred  dairy  stock — that  dairymen 
would  find  well  selected  pure-breds 
more  profitable  than  grades.  Mr.  Park- 
er brought  out  the  point  that  there 
should  be  a  local  Holstein  Breeders'  As- 
sociation back  of  the  sale  for  the  most 
satisfactory  handling  of  it. 

Nitrate  Sale 

Chairman  Poole  reported  briefly  on 
the'  sale  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  purchased 
through  the  Government,  that  except 
for  some  difliculties  because  of  the 
strike  of  freight  handlers  in  New  York 
harbor,  the  transaction  was  a  wholly 
satisfactory  one. 

The    Farmers'     Showr 

Mr.  Joseph  Rowland  of  Berkley  re- 
ported on  the  Farmers'  Show  that  it 
is  peculiarly  the  farmers'  event — that 
notable  results  have  already  been  ob- 
tained in  the  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  products  exhibited — that  it  is  a 
specialized  exhibit  of  but  few  products, 
one  line  of  products  especially  em- 
phasized each  year;  last  year  corn,  this 
year  apples,  perhaps  next  year  poultry 
— that  the  aim  is  to  make  the  show  rep- 
resentative of  the  whole  county  and  it 
is  rapidly  becoming  so,  but  all  must 
help.  Mr.  Rowland  called  upon  Mr. 
Frank  Gardner  for  the  financial  report 
of  the  Show,  showing  a  total  budget  of 
about  $1,000.00,  with  a  balance  on 
hand  of  about  $200.00. 

Other    Reports 

Mr.  Carl  Aamodt  of  the  Agricultural 
School  reported  on  poultry  demonstra- 
tions— that  twenty  to  thirty  caponizing 
demonstrations  had  been  given  and  a 
like   number   of   culling   demonstrations 


— that  the  commonest  source  of  trouble 
with  poultry  is  the  raising  of  chicks  on 
contaminated  ground,  that  any  farmer 
knows  better  than  to  raise  potatoes  on 
the  same  ground  two  years  in  succes- 
sion, but  very  commonly  they  attempt 
to  do  so  with  chicks. 

Mr.  Alden  Walker  reported  on  potato 
growing  demonstrations,  giving  the  re- 
sults of  six  demonstration  plots  to  test 
the  returns  from  local-grown  as 
against  Maine-grown  seed.  With  but 
one  exception  all  plots  showed  a  mark- 
ed increase  of  production  from  the 
Maine  seeds,  with  an  average  gain  of 
forty  bushels  per  acre. 

Similar  tests  on  the  comparative 
yelds  of  Dibbles  Russet  and  Green 
Mountain  varieties  were  less  conclusive, 
yet  showed  an  average  in  favor  of  the 
Green  Mountains  of  about  twenty  bush- 
els to  the  acre. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Wyeth  of  the  Agricultural 
School  reported  briefly  on  the  work  of 
the  Junior  Agent,  that  the  work  had 
suffered  somewhat  during  the  year  by 
reason  of  a  change  of  Agents,  yet  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  boys  and  girls 
had  brought  their  work  through  to  com- 
pletion, even  without  satisfactory  lead- 
ership. 

After  lunch  Mr.  J.  M.  Gilmore  report- 
ed on  spraying  demonstrations  in  his 
orchard,  that -by  reason  of  better  care 
the  net  returns  of  his  small  orchard  had 
increased  from  about  $50.00  to  about 
$180.00 — that  there  was  both  increased 
production  and  increased  quality. 

Mr.  Gilmore  gave  in  full  detail,  the 
costs  of  producing  his  apples,  all  re- 
''uced  to  the  per  bushel  figures,  and  ex- 
pressed appreciation  of  the  service  the 
Agricultural  School  had  rendered. 

Speakers    of    the    Afternoon 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Milliken,  Dis- 
trict Commissioner  of  Realth  for  this 
district,  with  headquarters  at  New  Bed- 
ford, spoke  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  district  nurse  associations, 
and  how  these  can  be  formed. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Parker,  State  Leader  of 
County  Agent  Work,  spoke  of  the  re- 
cently organized  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  a  national  federation 
of  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  the  United 
States;  that  it  had  been  characterized 
as  the  "greatest  gathering  of  farmers 
ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  world"; 
but  that  the  strength  of  State,  Nafonal 
and  even  County  Farm  Bureaus  direct- 
ly depends  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  in  the  local  commun- 
ity. The  service  of  agents  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  can  function  to  best  advantage 
only  if  there  be  good  local  leadership 
of  projects  among  the  farmers  them- 
selves in  every  local  community. 

Dr.   A.   W.   Gilbert's   Address 

Commissioner  Gilbert,  the  new  head 
of  the  Massachusets  Department  of  Ag- 


riculture, spoke  of  the  outlook  for 
farming  in  New  England  as  the  best  it 
has  ever  known.  The  cheap  lands  of  the 
West  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
higher  freight  rates  have  come  to  stay, 
so  that  New  England  will  be  able  to 
compete  as  never  before  with  the  farm- 
ers of  the  West  and  South. 

To  really  compete  and  market  prod- 
ucts to  advantage,  better  organization 
for  handling  and  selling  is  necessary — 
can  raise  the  finest  quality  of  apples 
of  anywhere  on  the  globe,  but  only  a 
few  have  learned  to  grade  and  market 
them  right.  Because  of  this  the  mid- 
dleman and  the  better  organized  West- 
ern orchardist  get  much  of  the  money 
that  should  go  into  the  pockets  of  New 
England  farmers. 

Dr  Gilbert  extended  a  most  cor:lial 
invitation  to  all  farmers  to  come  into 
his  office  when  in  Boston,  make  their 
headquarters  there. 

Officers    Elected 

Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Bureau  were  elected  for  the  com- 
ing year  as  follows: 

Elmer  M.  Poole,  New  Bedford,  Chair- 
man. 

Joseph  Rowland,  Berkley,  Vice-Chair- 
man. 

George  R.  Gilbert,  Segreganset,  Sec- 
retary. 

Alden  G.  Walker,  Norton. 

Russell  L.   Hutchinson,  Raynham. 

Prank  G.  Arnold,  Tou'sset. 


THE   FARMER  AND  ORGANIZATION 


Mr.    Gompers'    Invitation 

Quite  recently  the  farmers  were  in- 
vited by  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to 
meet  with  the  representatives  of  or- 
ranized  labor  with  a  view  to  uniting 
with  that  organization  to  form  "One 
Big-  Union".  This  invitation  was  extend- 
ed through  the  Grange  and  other  farm- 
ers' organizations.  The  National  Grange 
curtly  declined  in  these  words,  "The 
Natonal  Grange  declines  your  invita- 
tion for  a  conference  in  Washington, 
December  13".  The  Farmers'  Nation- 
al Congress  passed  a  resolution  d3clar- 
ing,  "We  know  that  the  forty  f cur- 
hour  week  cannot  feed  the  world,  and 
proclaim  that  it  cannot  clothe  it".  Milo 
D.  Campbell,  Chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  gave 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  reasons  for  de- 
clining Mr.  Gompers'  invitation  as  fol- 
lows: "I  fully  agree  with  you  that  the 
farmers  have  many  common  interests 
with  the  toilers  of  the  cities;  but  events 
of  the  last  year,  and  particularly  of 
the  last  few  weeks,  have,  in  my  opin- 
ion, alienated  much  of  the  good  will 
towards  organized  labor  that  was  prev- 
iously in  the  heart  of  the  farmers.  For 
Continued  on  Page  4,  Col    1. 
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this  condition  you  may  not  be  respon- 
sible, nor  other  sane  and  conservative 
members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

"I  think  that  I  can  appreciate  the 
difficult  position  that  you  hold;  but  at 
this  moment  your  team  is  running  away. 

We,  as  farmers,  would  be  glad  to  aid 
in  stopping  them,  but  not  to  ride  in  the 
wagon.  We  do  want  the  right  to  sell 
collectively  our  farm  products  and  the 
right  to  buy  our  necessities  collective- 
ly; but  we  do  not  ask  the  right  to  im- 
pose our  collective  agent  upon  any  pur- 
chaser, if  he  does  not  want  our  collect- 
ed products  at  the  price  we  name,  that 
he  roust  arbitrate,  or  that  he  must  not 
supply  his  wants  from  any  other  source 
if  he  would  avoid  trouble." 

Manufacturers    Also    Interested 

Rumors  have  been  more  or  less  per- 
sistent also  that  the  manufacturers, 
through  their  organizations,  desire  to 
combine,  or,  at  least,  to  establish  con- 
nections of  some  sort  with  the  farmers' 
organizations,  for  all  classes  have  come 
to  see,  as  never  before,  their  depend- 
ence upon  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's 
output. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  farmer  is 
also  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of 
both  the  laborers  and  the  managers  of 
the  city  industries  because  they  are,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  purchasers  of 
his  products,  and  a  better  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  this  interdepend- 
ence is  very  desirable,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  real  interests  of  the 
farmers  could  be  served  by  affiliating 
with  the   organizations  of  either  group. 

How     Organization     Counts 

From  their  own  figures  there  is  a 
maximum  of  about  ten  million  men  and 
women  (I  had  almost  said  "Workers") 
in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  There 
are,  of  course,  comparatively  few,  al- 
though a  very  able  and  powerful  group, 
associated  in  the  capitalists'  organiza- 
tions. The  farmers  of  the  United  States 
number  from  thirty  millions  to  fifty 
millions  acording  to  just  what  defini- 
tion one  gives  to  the  word  "farmer". 
The  rest  of  the  population,  some  sixty 
millions  to  eighty  millions,  are  the  so- 
called  "middle  class",  made  up  of  sal- 
aried men  and  women,  professional 
men  and  women,  housekeepers,   etc. 

Now  each  of  these  groups  is  able  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  every-day  af- 
fairs of  the  community  and  of  the  na- 
tion, not  in  proportion  to  its  numbers, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  its 
organization.  The  manufacturers  and 
other  captains  of  industry,  although  by 
far  the  smallest  group,  are  yet  by  far 
the  most  powerful.  The  laborers,  the 
second  smallest  group,  by  reason  of 
their  trade  unions,  undoubtedly  stand 
next  in  the  ability  to  command  im- 
mediate consideration  of  their  interests 
and  rights;   the   farmers,   somewhat   or^ 


ganized,  yet  because  of  a  lack  of  ef- 
fective organization,  should  undoubt- 
edly be  put  third,  and  the  so-cal'ed 
"middle  class,"  practically  without  or- 
ganization, although  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  are  yet  least  able  to  make 
themselves  an  immediate  power  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community  or  nation. 

Let    Us   Learn    from   the   Captains   of   In- 
dustry 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
foregoing  facts  is,  it  seems  to  me,  plain. 
Let  the  farmers  learn  and  adopt  from 
the  power-ful  captains  of  industry  their 
tried  methods  of  organization.  And 
what  are  they?  Well,  quite  varied,  to  be 
sure,  but  essentially  the  organizing  for 
the  most  effective  production  and  or- 
ganizing for  most  advantageous  sell- 
ing. 

The  farmer,  like  the  manufacturer, 
must  study  costs.  By  careful  records 
of  his  business  the  leaks  must  be  fer- 
reted out,  machinery  must  be  intro- 
duced whenever  by  thus  using  labor 
more  economically  or  by  increasing 
production  it  can  be  made  to  add  to 
the  net  profits.  If  the  business  is  return- 
ing moderate  profits  it  may  be  by  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  business  dene 
the  returns  can  be  made  wholly  satis- 
factory; but  to  increase  the  volume  of 
any  enterprise,  additional  capital  is 
needed,  and  this  again  can,  as  a  rule, 
only  be  obtained  when  accurate,  sys- 
tematic records  are  kept,  so  that  an  in- 
telligent statement  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  business  can  be  made  to 
the  banker.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked 
that  one  whose  credit  is  the  best,  or, 
better  yet,  one  who  pays  "spot  cash" 
when  he  buys,  can  often  buy  at  so  low 
a  price  as  to  realize  a  satisfactory  prof- 
it when  his  neighbor  who  pays  the  long 
price  will  make  nothing.  These  are 
some  of  the  simple  tricks  of  the  trade" 
on  the  production  side  that  we  may  well 
learn  from  the  captain  of  industry,  for 
they  have  long  since  become  common- 
place  with   him. 

Selling    Power 

Yet  certainly  not  less  important  are 
the  lessons  we  may  learn  from  the  man- 
ufacturer in  methods  of  selling.  The 
manufacturers  of  any  line  of  goods,  al- 
most, are  today  organized  in  a  trade 
association  with  an  executive  commit- 
tee and  a  secretary  who,  as  often  as 
need  be,  assemble  the  facts  as  to  cost 
of  production  and  the  condition  of  the 
market,  and  periodically  send  out  to 
their  members  the  fair  selling  price  for 
the  various  grades  of  goods  on  that 
date.  Thus  they  avoid  cut-throat  com- 
petition, necessitate  the  standardizing 
of  their  products,  and  insure  reason- 
able returns  on  their  business.  In  some 
lines,  as  for  instance  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  the  manufactur- 
ers pool  their  products  and  sell  through 
one   or-ganization. 


Why  should  not  the  farmers  of  Bris- 
tol County  and  beyond  do  likewise? 
Why  should  not  we  have  locally  a  Hol- 
stein  Breeders'  Association,  a  Duroc 
Breeders'  Association  as  well  as  a  Berk- 
shire Breeders'  Association,  a  Poultry- 
men's  Association,  an  Apple  Growers' 
Association,  a  Strawberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation, etc.,  as  we  already  have  lo- 
cal units  of  the  N.  E.  M.  P.  A.,  and  why 
should  not  the  farmers  through  these  or- 
ganizations safeguard  and  serve  their 
business  as  the  manufacturers'  have 
long  since  learned  to  do  theirs? 

We  hear  much  about  farmers  not 
"sticking  together",  that  they  "won't 
organize" — is  it  not  largely  because  ab- 
ortive efforts  have  been  made  to  mix 
the  sheep  and  the  goats,  to  establish  or- 
ganizations of  producers  with  very  va- 
ried interests,  or  to  otherwise  clumsily 
organize  into  "Exchanges"  with  so 
many  different  interests  that  they 
served  no  real  purpose? 

Let  us  rather  learn  from  the  manu- 
facturer the  methods  of  organization 
that  have  been  tried  and  proved  to  be 
so  effective,  and  very  soon  we  shall  be- 
gin to  realize  more  satisfactory  profits. 
There  are,  of  course,  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  just  such  effective  organiza- 
tions in  the  farming  business — the  Cal- 
ifornia Fruit  Exchange,  the  Livestock 
Breeders'  Associations,  and  the  like; 
but  there  is  need  of  similar  organiza- 
tion in  the  local  group  of  the  communi- 
ty or  county. 

The  Agricultural  School,  through  the 
Rr!stol  County  Farm  Bureau,  will  serve, 
"'ithout  charge,  anyone  or  any  group  of 
farmers  that  wish  to  begin  the  year  with 
a  simple,  effective  system  of  records  of 
the  costs  of  production;  or  to  assist  in 
the  organization  of  a  trade  assoc'ation 
for  more  satisfactorily  selling  the  prod- 
uct. If  you  are  interested  let  us  hear 
from  you. 


Remember  the 

Mid-Winter  Ag- 
ricultural Meet- 
ings 

—at 


Boston,  Jan.  20;  21, 
22  and  23 
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RESULTS  OF  FERTILIZER  TEST 
PLOTS  AT  B.  C.  A.  S.,  1919 


To  test  the  relative  values  of  phos- 
phorous, from  the  three  materials,  16 
per  cent.  Acid  Phosphate,  Lime  Fer- 
tile and  Barium  Phosphate,  tests  were 
made  on  a  ten-acre  field  of  silage  corn 
on  the  flat  lands  of  the  Agricultural 
School  Farm.  These  tests  were  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Barium  Phosphate 
and  Lime  Fertile  dealers,  with  materi- 
als supplied  by  them,  and  at  their  sug- 
gestion the  materials  were  used  with 
some  stable  manure. 

It  happened  that  the  three  test  plots 
did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  ten 
acres,  so  a  fourth  plot  was  planted  to 
complete  the  field,  and  fertilized  the 
same  as  the  Acid  Phosphate  test  plot. 
This  made  four  plots  to  the  ten  acres, 
with  an  Acid  Phosphate  plot,  on  each 
of  the  two  outside  strips,  and  the  two 
middle  strips  occupied,  one  by  the  Lime 
Fertile  test  and  one  by  the  Barium  Phos- 
phate test. 

These  test  plots  were  on  a  very  uni- 
form   field.     Manuring   and    preparation 
of  the  land  were  done  without  reference 
to  plots. 
Plot  No.  1   was  fertilized  with   233     lbs. 

of    Nitrate    of    Soda    and    233    lbs. 

of  Lime  Fertile  per  acre. 
Plot  No.  2.   was  fertilized  with   240   lbs. 

of  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  480  lbs.  of 

Barium  Phosphate  per  acre. 
Plot  No.  3.  was  fertilized  with   200   lbs. 

of  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  300  lbs.  of 

Acid    Phosphate    per   acre.     16    per 

cent. 
It  was  intended  that  these  plots 
should  be  fertilized  with  equal  amounts 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  with  equal  mar- 
ket values  of  the  phosphate  materi:.ls, 
but  these  are  the  exact  figures  as  ap- 
plied. 

In  harvesting,  a  full  half-acre  was 
harvested  from  each  plot,  care  being 
taken  to  get  as  fair  a  measured-half- 
acre  as  possible.  Plot  No.  1.  yielded 
14,000   lbs.    to    the    half -acre;    Plot    No. 


2.  yielded  14,960  lbs.  to  the  half -acre; 
Plot  No.  3.  yielded  16,400  lbs.  to  the 
half-acre. 

All  this  land  was  quite  liberally  man- 
ured after  plowing,  and  the  manure 
harrowed  in.  About  fifteen  spreader 
loads  of  manure  were  applied  to  each 
acre.  Through  the  first  half  of  the  sea- 
son the  Acid  Phosphate  plots,  that  is  to 
say,  Plot  No.  3.  and  the  fourth  plot 
similarly  fertilized,  were  so  distinctly 
ahead  that  it  was  noticeable  by  anyone 
who  examined  the  field. 


A  FREE  SCHOOL 


PURE-BRED     LIVE     STOCK     BREED- 
ERS  IN  BRISTOL  COUNTY 


A  few  more  additions  to  the  list  of 
breeders  of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  have 
come  to  oilr  attention. 

Gelb  Farm,  Seekonk,  has  made  a  good 
start  the  past  year  and  has  some  twelve 
head  of  pure-bred  Holsteins. 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  North  D;ghton,  has 
fifteen  head  of  pure-bred  Holsteins. 

Lawrence  Grinnell  of  South  Dart- 
mouth has  a  fine  herd  of  pure-bred 
Guernseys  and  Holsteins. 

Following  is  a  list  of  owners  of  pure- 
bred swine  in  Bristol  County.    We  shill 
be  glad  to  add  to  the  list  any  breeders 
whose  names  do  not  appear. 
Berkshires — Bowen  Brothers,  Attleboro, 
IMass. ;    Will'am    H.    Gersch,    Swan- 
sea; W.  P.  Hewitt,  Acushnet;  Ken- 
drick     Brothers,     East     Freetown; 
Walter    S.    Kirby,    Westport;    Oliv- 
er  Prescott,    North    Dartmouth;    S. 
H.  Roberts,   South  Attleboro;  Hen- 
ry S.   Paquette,   Westport;   S*-an!ey 
R.     Hallock,     841     Somerset     Ave., 
Taunton;    W.    H.    Wordell,    South 
Somerset;   Robert   Woodward,   See- 
konk; W.   A.  Robinson  &  Son,  No. 
Easton;     J.    L.     Sweet,     Attleboro; 
Arthur    Sharp,    Taunton;    Bancroft 
Windsor,   Acushnet;   Herman   How- 
ard,  South  Easton. 
Duroc     Jerseys — Herbert     W.     Ashley, 
Berkley;    Bristol    County    Agricul- 
tural School,  Segreganset;  A.  P.  R. 
Gilmore,       Acushnet;       Langwater 
Farm,  .North  Easton;  Thomas  Con- 
nors,     Raynham;     Robert     Potter, 
So.  Westport;  John  W.  Paul,  Digh- 
ton. 
Poland    China — Henry    A.    Lord,    Attle- 
boro. 


This  is  written  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  farmer-friend.  This  friend  tells  me 
that  there  are  still  many  people  in  the 
county  who  do  not  know  that  the  Ag- 
ricultural School  is  a  free  public  insti- 
tution where  young  people  can  get  a 
liberal  education  for  citizenship  at  the 
same  time  they  get  a  technical  and 
practical  education  for  farming  as  a 
life  work.  There  may,  of  course,  be  cer- 
tain of  the  old-school  educators  who 
would  deny  that  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  "liberal"  education  without  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  etc.  Well,  it's  largely 
a  matter  of  definition.  There  are  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  a  boy  can  learn 
to  figure  quite  as  well  when  he  sees 
the  significance  of  his  calculations,  as 
he  can  when  they  are  made  without 
much  reference  to  their  application; 
and  who  believe  that  it  is  as  well  to 
teach  the  use  of  one  language  well  as 
to  teach  several  indifferently. 

The  point  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
this.  Our  friend  thinks  there  are  many 
people  who  have  a  notion  that  the  Ag- 
ricultural School  is  merely  an  expen- 
sively conducted  farm,  where  boys  can 
learn  the  farming  operations.  It  is 
quite  otherwise. 

Regular  class  work  and  laboratory 
work  are  required  as  in  any  other 
school;  but  the  purpose  and  plan  of  this 
work  is  not  to  "fit  for  college",  but 
to  fit  for  life — for  citizenship  and  for 
farming.  The  school  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  young  people  who  are  not 
expecting  to  go  to  college,  for  some 
part  of  the  98  boys,  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, who  do  not  go  to  college,  and,  of 
course,  particularly  for  those  who  have 
farming  in  mind  as  their  life  work. 

The  school  is  sometimes  criticized  be- 
cause it  does  not  pay  its  own  expenses 
from  the  income  of  the  school  farm. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  this 
than  for  expecting  the  ordinary  city 
high  school  to  pay  all  its  expenses  out 
of  the  income  from  its  commercial  de- 
partment. 

There  is  an  apparent  assumption  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  that  the 
County  Agricultural  School  is  an  elabo- 
rate and  expensive  institution.  This  as- 
sumption is  wholly  unwarranted  by  the 
facts.  The  cost  of  equipment  for  the 
Agricultural  School,  including  farm. 
Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1. 
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school  and  farm  buildings,  stock,  mach- 
inery and  tools,  is  a  mere  pittance  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  schools  in- 
tended primarily  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  life  of  the  city  and  city  industries. 
And  it  is  common  knowledge  that  all 
through  the  years  the  farms  and  farm- 
ers have  paid  a  wholly  disproportionate 
tax  toward  the  support  of  these  city 
schools — and  the  city  industries  as  well. 

No  one  need  defend  (much  less  apol- 
ogize for)  the  moderate  expenditures 
now,  for  the  first  time,  being  made  for 
the  advantage  of  young  people  who 
want  to  take  up  their  life  on  the  farms. 
My  purpose  is  merely  to  set  forth  the 
facts. 

Well,  as  yet,  with  comparatively 
small  numbers  enrolled,  the  expenditure 
per  capita  at  the  Agricultural  School  is 
high  as  compared  with  the  per  capita 
cost  of  the  common  high  school  in  the 
city,  but  not  high  in  comparison  with 
city  schools  of  a  similar  type,  and  not 
high  in  comparison  with  the  per  capita 
cost  of  similar  agricultural  schools  else- 
where. Some  of  the  apparent  difference 
in  cost  between  the  vocational  school 
and  other  high  schools  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  former  serves  twelve  months 
whereas  the  latter  serves  but  ten,  and 
eight  or  nine  hours  per  day  instead  of 
five  or  six. 

Some  of  the  per  capita  difference  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  vocational  type 
of  school  is  comparatively  new,  and  en- 
rollments have  not  yet  reached  normal; 
but  the  greatest  factor  in  the  higher 
per  capita  cost  is,  perhaps,  the  different 
type  of  instruction  and  training  given, 
which  is  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology  or  of  a 
Medical  or  Dental  College  rather  than 
that  of  the  common  High  School — com- 
parable in  type,  mark  you,  not,  of 
course,    in    grade.     And   the    per    capita 


in  an  Agricultural  School  is  even  now 
very  much  lower  than  the  per  capita  in 
any  of  these  higher  institutions. 

The  real  test  of  the  work  done  at 
the  Agricultural  School  must  come  in 
the  long-term  records  of  its  graduates. 
There  is  no  other  criterion  by  which 
its  work  may  rightly  be  judged.  Yet  it 
is,  of  course,  wise  and  right  that  ex- 
penditures be  scrutinized  and  judged, 
and  policies  be  more  or  less  shaped  and 
directed  by  competent  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees, an  Advisory  Board  of  farmers, 
and  by  other  officials,  as  is  now  done. 

Anyhow,  here  is  a  free,  public  insti- 
tution, supported  jointly  by  the  County 
and  State,  where  your  boy,  or  your 
neighbor's  boy,  can  get,  at  once,  good 
technical  instruction  and  training  in 
farming,  and  also  be  well  educated  in 
those  subjects  that  will  help  him  to  be- 
come a  leading  citizen  in  the  communi- 
ty in  which  he  lives.  Our  farmer-friend 
says  that  if  more  people  knew  of  the 
educational  opportunities  the  school 
has  to  offer,  many  more  would  avail 
themselves  of  them. 

Upon  request,  a  free  booklet  telling 
about  the  work  of  the  School  will  be 
sent  to  you. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  FARM  BU- 
REAU 

Early  in  December  at  a  great  nation- 
al gathering  of  farmers,  the  "American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation"  was  formed. 
Article  II  of  the  constitiution  adopted 
reads  "The  objects  of  this  organization 
shall  be  to  correlate  and  strengthen 
the  state  farm  bureaus  and  similar 
state  organizations  of  the  several  states 
in  the  national  federation,  to  promote, 
protect  and  represent  the  business,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  educational  interests 
of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  and  to 
develop  agriculture." 

Although  you  would  not  guess  it 
from  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, it  seems  that  a  great  controver- 
sy arose  as  to  whether  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  to  be  a  purely  educational  Bu- 
reau or  it  is  to  become  a  business  or- 
ganization for  advancing  the  interests 
of  farmers  in  every  legitimate  way. 
Much  less  would  one  guess  from  the 
foregoing  article  that  those  who  believed 
that  the  Federation  should  function 
purely  as  an  educational  Bureau  were 
so  far  in  the  majority  that  advocates 
of  the  broader  functions  for  the  Bu- 
reau hardly  got  a  hearing — yet  we  are 
assured  by  those  who  represented  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  at  the  gath- 
ering that  such  are  the  facts. 

Obviously,  there  are  some  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  Farm  Bureau  as  now 
constituted,  with  agents  paid,  and  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  expenses 
also  largely  paid  from  taxation,  there 
are   some   difficulties  in   the  way   of  an 


organization  so  supported  serving  the 
special  interests  of  the  farmers.  Obvi- 
ously, also,  it  would  be  a  fairly  simple 
matter  to  set  off  the  strictly  education- 
al activities  of  the  Bureau  from  its 
other  lines  of  service  in  such  a  way 
that  there  could  be  no  use  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  that  would  be  questionable. 
Although  no  prophet  or  son  of  a  proph- 
et, I  dare  predict  that  this  will  ulti- 
mately come  to  pass. 

However,  we  need  concern  our- 
selves little  with  what  is  likely  to  be 
done  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus.  The  point  of  interest 
to  us  is  whether  this  very  thing  should 
not  be  done  in  our  organization  in  Bris- 
tol County;  whether  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  p,lready  begun  toward  the  bet- 
ter advertising  and  selling  of  Bristol 
County  farm  products  through  the 
"Farmers'  Show,"  and  Live  Stock  Sale, 
and  otherwise,  should  not  be  extended, 
and,  of  course,  be  hendled  by  the  farm- 
ers themselves  quite  unembarrassed  by 
the  limitations  that  go  with  funds  from 
public  taxation. 

Nowhere  can  the  Farm  Bureau  be 
more  readily  organized  to  serve  this 
larger  need  than  urder  our  conditions 
here.  The  agents,  whose  function  is 
solely  educational,  should  continue  to 
be  supported  from  the  budget  of  the 
school.  There  is  every  reason  why  the 
school  ffrm  and  equipment  should  be 
at  the  service  of  farmers  for  the  bet- 
ter advertising  and  better  selling  of 
their  products.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  community  that  it  should  be 
so.  Furthermore,  all  that  is  needed  is 
the  enlarging  of  the  scope  of  the  work 
already  undertaken  in  the  "Farmers' 
Show,"  and  the  extending  of  that  work 
and  organization  to  bring  about  more 
effective  advertising  and  se"'lirg  of  oth- 
er livestock  and  farm  products.  Again, 
I  dare  predict  that  this  will  come  to 
pass. 


FOR   SALE 

Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
breeding  cockerels,  tested  by  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  and  found 
free  fiom  White  Diarrhea.  Price, 
$5.00  each.  Also  hatching  eggs 
from  r  flock  of  275  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, tested  an<?  found  100  per 
cent,  free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
I    tggs,    $10.00    per    100. 

Bristol    County   Ar;ricuUural    School 
Segreganset,        -:-        Mass. 
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HOME   ECONOMICS    NOTES 


KEEPING  ACCOUNTS 


Warm  School  Lunches 

There  are  eight  rural  schools  in  which 
the  Home  Demonstration  Agent  knows 
that  hot  cocoa  is  being  served  at  noon 
to  the  pupils.  They  all  like  it  and  ask 
for  more.  We  know  that  there  are  oth- 
er schools  doing  this  same  thing  and 
we  should  like  to  know  where  they  are. 
The  best  thing  about  this  hot  lunch  is 
that  the  parents,  teachers  and  pupils 
are  all  working  together  to  make  it  a 
success. 

Extension  Schools 

The  two-day  extension  schools  that 
"were  to  be  held  in  North  Dartmouth, 
Westport  and  Easton  this  month  have 
been  postponed  because  of  the  unusual 
storm.  Westport  will  hold  a  one-day 
school  March  24. 

Child  Welfare 

The  Dighton  Mothers'  Association 
"was  most  fortunate  in  securing  Mrs. 
Borden,  representative  of  the  National 
Parent-Teachers  Association,  for  their 
January  meeting.  Mrs.  Borden  not  only 
gave  a  very  helpful  talk  on  "The  Will", 
but  also  interested  the  Association  in 
becoming  a  branch  of  the  Parent-Teach- 
ers Organization. 

Clothing 

Several  groups  in  the  county  are  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  the  training  which 
Mrs.  Reed  gave  the  Segreganset  Effici- 
ency Club.  The  members  are  also  pass- 
ing the  work  along  in  a  most  efficient 
manner  to   individuals. 

Farm   Bureau   Activities 

Miss  Gordon  gave  a  demonstration  on 
the  cooking  of  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat 
to  the  Home  Economics  section  of  the 
Women's  Club  at  Mansfield,  Thursday, 
January  29. 

Because  of  the  impassable  condition 
of  the  roads.  Miss  Gordon  has  found  it 
necessary  to  cancel  several  demonstra- 
tions which  she  had  planned  to  give  in 
Sv/ansea,  Rehobolh  and  Westport. 

Mr.  Ide  and  Prof.  James,  Dairy  Ex- 
tension Specialist,  M.  A.  C,  met  a 
group  of  Fall  River  business  men  re- 
cently and  discussed  milk  problems. 

Mr.  Ide  is  very  busy  at  this  time  of 
year  figuring  fertilizer  formulae,  crop 
rotations,  etc.  Many  farmers  have  sent 
in  letters  for  advice  on  these  problems. 
Mr.  Ide  states  that  the  farmers  are 
more  interested  in  the  use  of  high- 
grade  fertilizers  this  year  than  former- 
ly. 

Miss  Gordon  and  Mr.  Ide  are  pre- 
paring for  Extension  Schools  in  Easton, 
Dartmouth  and  Westport. 


There  is  a  little  scheme  afoot  to  bring 
dov/n  the  the  cost  of  living  a  trifle,  to 
learn  the  difficult  but  useful  ai't  of 
thrift,  and  to  know  how  much  more  is 
going  out  than  coming  in.  It  is  to  in- 
duce as  many  as  possible  of  the  4,000,- 
000  women  who  belong  to  federated 
clubs  to  keep  household  accounts  and 
render  some  sort  of  tabulation  of  re- 
sults at  the  end  of  three  months. 

However  much  the  plan  may  come  to 
(and  it  is  worth  meeting  more  than  half 
way),  it  touches  a  spot  on  the  pocket 
nerve  to  which  we  can  all  afford  to  re- 
spond. How  many  households  keep  ac- 
counts at  all?  Yet  this  business  of  buy- 
ing and  consuming  by  families  is  the 
biggest  in  the  country.  Compared  to  it 
the  biggest  trust  looks  like  a  babe  in 
arms.  A  business  which  keeps  its  ac- 
counts inside  a  hat  brim  and  a  trousers 
pocket  is  a  business  pretty  certain  to 
go  on  the  rocks.  And  that  is  where  a 
good  many  households  go  for  the  same 
reason. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  for  some  to  be- 
lieve, the  keeping  of  accurate  accounts 
is  not  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  average 
mind.  And  once  it  is  learned,  all  sorts 
of  benefits  accrue.  We  know  where  we 
are  "at".  We  can  look  back  and  see 
what  expenditures  were  foolish,  ".'s  it 
possible  that  I  was  such  a  donkey  as  to 
pay  $10  for  that?  Well,  anyhow,  you 
don't  catch  me  doing  it  again." 

Everyone  who  reads  these  lines  can 
think  of  some  family  that  is  perpetually 
"broke."  Why?  Mainly  because,  by 
neglecting  to  keep  accounts,  they  loss 
the  means  of  learning  to  correct  their 
past  foolishness  in  spending.  It  is  a 
small  thing  to  learn,  but  a  great  thing 
to  know.  In  time  it  may  make  the  whole 
difference  between  want  and  comfort. — 
Editorial  from  the  Boston  Globe. 


MARKET   GARDEN    NOTES 
—By— 
H.    F.    Thomson,    Secretary    Boston    Mar- 
ket Gardeners'  Association 


DELOUSE   THE   POTATO 


For  years  the  mosaic  disease  of  po- 
tatoes has  been  causing  havoc  in  the 
potato  fields  all  over  the  country. 

Quite  recently  it  has  been  found  that 
plant  lice  are  carriers  of  this  disease, 
much  as  are  mosquitoes  of  malaria  and 
yellow  fever.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
one  way  of  protecting  the  crop  against 
mosaic  is  to  also  protect  it  against  these 
plant  lice.  This  requires  a  nicotine 
spray. 

Press  Bulletin  No.  418,  the  Maine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  gives 
the  details  both  of  this  discovery  and 
of  methods  used  for  the  prevention  of 
the  above. 


The  Market  Garden  Field  Station  at 
Lexington  has  completed  its  second  full 
season.  It  is  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  Department  of  Vegetable  Gard- 
ening of  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst.  For  several  years  the  Boston 
Market  Gardeners'  Association  has  been 
closely  co-operating  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Vegetable  Gardening  in  an  ef- 
fort to  work  out  some  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  business.  As  one  step 
in  this  direction  the  active  co-operation 
of  this  organization  helped  to  make  pos- 
sible the  Firfd  Station. 

The   program   of  work   now  includes: 

1.  Limited  variety  tests. 

2.  A  test  of  Martha  Washington  As- 
paragus. 

3.  A  manure  economy  test  designed 
to  show  the  comparative  value  of  stable 
manure  alone,  combined  with  fertilizer, 
fertilizer  alone,  green  manures  with 
and  without  animal  manures  and  ferti- 
lizers. 

4.  Cabbage   maggot  control  test. 

5.  Celery  blight  control  by  spraying 
with   Bordeaux. 

6.  Seed  production. 

7.  Fertilizer  tests. 

8.  Greenhouse  studies  in  cucumber 
production. 

9.  A  demonstration  of  green  man- 
ures. 

The  vegetable  growers  of  the  State 
will  be  welcome  at  the  Market  Garden 
Field  Station  at  any  time.  August  4th, 
next,  has  been  set  apart  as  a  special 
field  day  for  county  agents  and  vege- 
table growers  of  their  counties  to  meet 
at  Lexington  and  study  the  work  under 
way,   and  have   a  good   field   day. 

In  these  times  of  coal  strikes  and 
higher  prices  for  fuel  it  is  particularly 
interesting  to  note  the  advent  of  fuel 
oil  for  greenhouse  heating.  There  are 
now  about  a  dozen  greenhouse  plants  in 
New  England  heated  in  this  way.  The 
most  recent  installation  is  that  of  Mr. 
M.  Ernest  Moore  of  Broadway,  Arling- 
ton. This  advance  in  greenhouse  man- 
agement is  especially  worth  notice. 
Those  people  who  visit  Arlington  will 
do  well  to  look  up  Mr.  Moote  and  study 
his  plant. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


'THE   THING   WE   CALL   A   CITY" 


(For  some  time  an  article  has  been 
swimming  around  in  my  ink  bottle  on 
relative  values  in  city  and  country  life. 
Now  "Uncle  Dudley"  of  the  Boston 
Globe  has  done  the  thing  for  me  and 
done  it  well.    Here  it  is.    G.  H.  G.) 

The  Austrians  are  so  direly  in  need 
of  food  that  they  are  willing  to  pawn 
their  castles,  art  museums,  public  build- 
ings, even  Vienna  itself,  for  a  loan. 

So  runs  the  story  from  Paris.  And 
from  South  Africa,  where  the  voice  of 
the  generous  and  high-minded  Gen. 
Smuts  is  lifted  in  their  behalf,  to  simi- 
lar responses  from  America,  people  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  not  just  that 
97  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  Vienna 
should  be  doomed  to  slow  starvation  be- 
cause it  chanced  to  be  their  misforlune 
to  have  been  governed  by  a  few  scoun- 
drelly Hapsburgs. 

But  how  does  this  startling  situation 
arise  in  which  a  people  is  willing  to 
swap  their  capital  city  for  a  pawn- 
broker's ticket  in   order  to   buy  food? 

The  County  Fair  is  a  quaint  modern 
survival  of  an  institution  as  old  as  tri- 
bal society.  It  is  the  trading  place;  the 
spot  where  farmers  and  artisans  come 
to  swap  a  peck  of.  potatoes  for  a  yard 
of  calico.  As  the  ox  cart  is  to  the  trans- 
continental limited,  so  is  this  trading- 
place  to  London  or  New  York.  The  fair 
is  the  great-great  grandfather  of  the 
city.  The  city  is  a  permanent  County 
Fair. 

It  is  not  self-supporting.  Most  of  its 
people  work,  to  be  sure.  Many  of  them 
make  things  out  of  wood  or  metal  or 
cloth.  But  the  wood,  metal  and  cloth 
have  to  be  hewn,  mined  and  grown  else- 
where and  brought  to  them.  For  the 
most  part,  the  work  of  the  people  in 
the  fair  grounds  is  keeping  tabs  on  how 
many  bushels  of  this  are  swapped  for 
how  many  yards  of  that,  and  for  this 
service  they  take  as  their  pay  a  few 
potatoes  (in  fact,  quite  a  few)  out  of 
each  peck  and  snip  a  strip  of  calico 
(generally  a  good  wide  one)  off  each 
yard  of  cloth  which  passes  through  their 
hands.    They  are,  in  a  word,  middlemen. 

A  city  is  a  settlement  of  middlemen. 
The  things  which  keep  them  alive  are 
mostly  grown  and  woven  elsewhere. 
And  that  is  the  largest  and  richest  city 
which  can  make  itself  the  County  Fair 
where  the  most  of  these  outside  prod- 
ucts are  brought  to  be  swapped. 

What  has  happened  to  Vienna  is, 
therefore,  quite  simple.  It  used  to  be 
the  County  Fair  for  a  huge  territory  of 
mines,  farms  and  pastures.  The  peace 
terms  have  shorn  away  the  larger  part 
of   that   territory,    sending   the   farmers 


of  Bohemia  to  Prague;  those  of  Hung- 
ary to  Budapest;  those  of  Jugoslavia  to 
Belgrade,  and  so  on.  Thus,  Vienna  is 
a  stranded  show;  a  fair  grounds  with 
more  horticultural  halls  and  cattle  pens 
than  her  remaining  farmers  can  fill  with 
prize  pumpkins  and  prize  Jerseys.  That 
is  why  the  city  has  gone  broke. 

It  is  a  sobering  spectacle  for  people 
tempted  to  give  .themselves  airs  be- 
cause they  live  in  a  city.  City  folks  are 
likely  to  behave  as  though  country  peo- 
ple were  their  poor  relations.  In  truth, 
it  is  just  the  other  way  round.  The 
city  lives  on  what  country  people  pro- 
duce. And  if  country  folks  and  miners 
and  weavers  and  artisans  were  to  stop 
sending  their  products  to  the  city  to  be 
swapped,  the  city  folks  would  soon  find 
out  which  were  the  poor  relations. 

Of  course  there  is  more  excitement 
to  be  had  at  the  County  Fair  than  on 
the  farm.  So  huge  numbers  of  the  farm- 
ers' children  leave  the  farm  and  go  to 
live  on  the  fair  grounds.  It  looks  like 
a  gay  life,  with  its  fakirs,  and  barkers 
and  ballyhoo.  It  looks  like  easy  money. 
Is  it?  For  the  youngsters  who  come 
from  the  farm  and  small  town  does  the 
city  flow  with  milk  and  honey? 

It  flows  with  dairy  lunches  and  hall 
bedroom.s.  Youth's  dreams  and  ambi- 
tions gild  it  with  a  brief  glamour.  Noise 
and  crowds  are  exciting  for  a  while. 
But  what  about  neighbors  and  friends? 
Are  they  to  be  had  on  the  fair  grounds? 
And  is  it  such  easy  money  after  all? 
We  come  to  the  city  because,  we  say, 
in  the  small  town  or  in  the  country 
"there  is  nothing  for  the  young  peo- 
ple to  do";  no  future.  .  .  That  is  how 
it  looks  at  21.    How  does  it  look  at  50? 

The  lottery  of  city  life  has  rich 
prizes  for  a  very  few  (that  is  if  one 
is  so  silly  as  to  consider  money  and 
social  position  rich  prizes).  But  for 
the  many  the  lottery  of  city  life  has 
mostly  blanks.  The  man  who,  after  hav- 
ing left  the  country  at  20  and  spending 
30  years  of  his  life  in  the  city  is  just 
getting  by,  makes  a  flying  trip  to  his 
old  home  in  country  or  small  town  on 
his  brief  two  weeks'  vacation,  is  likely 
to  find  (as  his  neighbors  will  tell  him 
and  as  he  himself  will  admit  if  he  is 
candid)  that  "those  who  stayed  away 
from  the  city  were  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, off  in  the  long  run". 

What  did  they  miss  by  staying  in 
country  or  small  town?  Excitement; 
perhaps  a  few  cultural  advantages,  if 
that  was  the  sort  of  thing  they  cared 
for — though,  for  those  who  do  care, 
such  advantages  are  to  be  had  in  the 
country  likewise;  and  the  salutary  sense 
of  being  a  little  frog  in  a  big  puddle. 
Perhaps  they  were  spared  some  of  that 


petty  gossip  which,  for  the  want  of  wid- 
er interests,  is  apt  to  be  the  plague  of 
Kfe  in  small  town  or  country. 

And  what  did  they  gain  by  staying 
in  country  or  small  town?  A  reason- 
able degree  of  independence;  such 
friendship  as  can  only  ripen  through 
long  years  of  mellowing  sunshine;  en- 
joyment of  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  changing  seasons;  wholesome 
neighborhood  life;  and  serenity  of 
mind. 

Lonesome,  hard-scrabble,  back-achy, 
farm  life  may  be.  It  is  no  Utopian  par- 
adise. But  neither  is  a  city.  Does  it 
stand  to  reason  that  life  should  be  more 
normal  and  wholesome  on  the  fair 
grounds  than   on  the  farm? 

"Uncle  Dudley." 


B.   C.   A.   S.   NOTES 


Heavy  snowfall  and  high  winds  cause 
much  suffering  among  the  birds.  They 
are  being  well  fed  at  the  school.  Field 
rats  and  mice  must  also  feel  the  pangs 
of  hunger  as  they  venture  out  in  broad 
daylight  through  the  young  orchard. 

The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  pupils  and 
Alumni  was  held  at  the  School  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  The  speakers  were  Mr.  Ralph 
H.  Gaskill,  County  Agent  for  Essex 
County,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Director  of  the 
B.  C.  A.  S.,  Mr.  Harold  A.  Ashley,  who 
spoke  for  the  Alumni.  Mr.  Robert 
Sharkey,  President  of  the  Forum,  was 
toastmaster.  Dancing  followed  the  ban- 
quet. About  one  hundred  guests  were 
present. 

The  B.  C.  A.  S.  five  played  the  Mt. 
Hope  2nd  team,  the  score  being  26-12 
in  favor  of  Bristol.  It  was  a  good,  snap- 
py game.  Sharkey,  of  Bristol,  was  dis- 
abled in  the  first  half  but  was  able  to 
play  in  the  second. 

The  basket  ball  team  have  received 
their  new  suits  and  their  appearance 
has  been  much  improved. 


AGGIE   HUMOR 


Instructor — "What  are  some  of  the 
advantages  of  using  hotbeds  in  market 
gardening?" 

Junior — "They  keep  the  rain  off  the 
plants  and  also  the  wind." 

Instructor — "What  is   Broccali?" 
Junior — "Chinese 


Joyce — "I  found  a  dead  hen  in  the 
poultry  house  this  morning." 

Dunson — "Did  you  take  the  water 
bucket  out  of  the  hojse  last  night?" 

Joyce — "No,  why?" 

Dunson — "That  explains  it.  The  hen 
'kicked   the   bucket'  ". 


4/^ 
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test,   1919 


JUNIORS    IN    AGRICULTURE 


As  recently  as  six  years  ago  the  only 
way  a  Massachusetts  boy  or  girl  could 
get  any  encouragement  or  any  direct  ed- 
ucation for  farming  as  a  career  was  to 
commit  some  rascality  and  get  that  ed- 
ucation through  the  Reform  School 
route.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  overstating 
the  fact  to  say  that  agriculture  was  re- 
garded by  most  public  school  teachers 
and  leaders  as  a  vocation  fit  only  for 
the  "slow  and  stubborn".  Farming  was 
recognized  as  a  wholesome  occupation 
for  lads  who  had  gone  wrong,  and  a 
farm  was  provided  at  Bridgewater  for 
older  "boys"  who  had  been  "unfortu- 
nate". It  had  already  been  found  that 
no  other  life  was  quite  so  helpful  for 
those  who  had  become  mentally  unbal- 
anced, and  at  a  cost  of  untold  thous- 
ands of  dollars  the  State  had  provided 
extensive  farms  for  teaching  and  in- 
dulging these  in  the  occupation  of  food 
production;  but  for  the  normal,  red- 
blooded  boy  who  wanted  to  stay  on  the. 
farm  or  who  wanted  to  take  up  farming 
as  a  life-work,  nothing  had  been  done 
to  encourage  him,  rather  everything  was 
being  done  to  discourage  him  in  his 
purpose. 


Ti'ue,  Abraham  Lincoln,  more  than 
fifty  years  before,  had  paved  the  way 
for  a  better  day  by  signing  a  bill  that 
established  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  and  Agricultural  Colleges;  but 
only  two  out  of  every  hundred  young 
people  go  to  all  colleges  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  and  out  of  this 
two  per  cent,  only  a  very  few  found 
their  way  through  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege to  the  farm. 

Happily,  all  this  is  changing.  While 
;nuch  of  the  changed  sentiment  in  New 
England  toward  fax-ming  is  mere  froth, 
^.he  after-math  of  a  war-time  necessity 
and  a  war-time  fad,  yet  there  is  a  solid 
basis  of  conviction  among  us,  among 
New  England  business  men,  amorg  the 
more  far-sighted  of  New  England  edu- 
cators, that  the  other  industries  of  the 
State  canot  long  continue  prosperous 
vithout  a  prosperous  agriculture. 

Theodore  N.  Vail,  President  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
was  one  of  the  first  to  interest  himself 
and  to  beg-in  to  interest  the  boys  and 
girls  of  New  England  in  farming.  Mr. 
Vail,  with  his  usual  foresight,  and  with 
h's  own  private  funds,  founded  an  ag- 
ricultural school -not  unlike  the  coun'y 
schools  later  organized  in  this  state.  Mr. 
Vail's  private  school  was  afterward  pre- 
sented to  the  State  of  New  Hampsh're. 
More  recently  Mr.  Vail  has  interested 
himself  in  the  "Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
Work",  and  largely  through  his  influ- 
ence a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars 
was  raised  by  subscription  at  the  East- 
ern States  Agricultural  Exposition  last 
fall  to  encourage  interested  young  peo- 
ple in  farming  and  in  household  arts. 

"The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work" 
had,  of  course,  long  before  this  become 
a  nation-wide  movement. 

All  this  indicates  a  new  attitude  to- 
ward farming  as  an  occupation,  and  new 
insight  into  the  practical  necessity  of 
developing  New  England  agriculture. 
How  shall  it  be  done  if  not  through  the 
boys  and  girls?  Can  the  gray-heads 
that  are  in  the  business  today  be  de- 
pended upon  to  "carry-on"  fifty  years 
hence?  And  how  else  can  it  so  well  be 
done  as  by  education? 

All  normal  young  people  like  the  out- 
of-doors.  Many  boys  and  girls  like  to 
work  with  the  things  that  grow,  with 
plants  and  animals.  No  effort  of  theirs 
will  pay  better  dividends  in  health,  in 
education,  or,  when  rightly  managed, 
in   "hard  cash",  than  this  work. 


So  let  us  give  the  boys  and  girls  a 
chance  with  the  garden,  the  strawber- 
ry-bed, the  pigs,  or  the  poultry,  or  the 
canning,  or  the  bread-making,  and  en- 
courage them  in  it  by  letting  ihem  wise- 
ly spend,  or  save,  what  they  earn. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  fu- 
ture of  New  England  that  more  young 
people  of  our  day  be  encouraged  to 
study  and  to  undertake  farming  as  a 
career. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Wyeth,  who  has  been  an 
instructor  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School  for  the  past  six  years, 
will  henceforth  give  practically  his 
whole  time  to  extension  teaching  and 
agricultural  club  work  with  boys  and 
girls  of  this  county. 

Mr.  Wyeth  is,  we  believe,  especially 
v/ell  fitted  for  this  work;  a  graduate  of 
Bussey  Institute  of  Harvard,  with  a 
wholesome  liking  for  agriculture  and 
agricultural  teaching  as  well  as  for 
working  with  young  people,  and  with 
a  good  background  of  practical  ex- 
perience, his  success  in  this  new  line  of 
work  is  assured. 

We  bespeak  for  him  your  co-opera- 
tion, and  know  that  you  will  enjoy 
working  with  him.  ' 


HOLSTEIN   BREEDERS   CLUB 


During  the  past  year  the  dairy- 
men of  Bristol  County  have  shown 
an  increasing  interest  in  pure-bred 
Holstein  cattle.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  several  of  our  best 
breeders  that  we  should  have  a 
Holstein-Friesian  Club  in  Bristol 
County. 

Acting  on  this  suggestion  a 
country-wide  meeting  is  called  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset,  Saturday, 
March  27th  at  2.30  p.  m.  This 
meeting  is  called  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  such   an   organization. 

Probably  the  largest  source  of 
farm  income  in  Bristol  County  is 
the  Holstein  cow.  It  would  seem 
very  essential  that  we  have  an 
organization  for  advancing  the 
interests  of  this  breed. 

Every  one  interested  is  urged 
to  be  present  at  this  meeting. 
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STAFF 
George    H.    Gilbert,  Director 

C.  Ernest  Cosgrove,  Instructor 

Carl  G.  Aamodt,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,         Animal  Husbandry 
and  Dairying  Instructor 
Clifford  T.  Whittaker,     Field  Instructor 
v..  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 
and  Orcharding 
FIELD  AGENTS 
Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Edith  M.   Gordon, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.-  Wyeth,  Junior  Agent 

Florence   M.    Cordner,  Clerk 

(The  Bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
citizen  of  Bristol  County  who  asks  for 
it.) 


EXTENSION    SCHOOLS 


Three  two-day  Extension  Schools 
were  scheduled  for  February,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  cancel  all  of  them  because 
of  weather  conditions.  The  school 
which  was  scheduled  for  Central  Vil- 
lage will  be  held  March  25th  and  26th 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Central  Village.  The 
program  will  be  as  previously  planned. 
The  program  for  the  men  vsrill  include 
poultry,  soils  and  crops  and  dairying. 
An  opportunity  will  be  given  for  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  these  subjects. 


SHEEP    MEETING 


The  annual  Sheep  Shearing  Contest 
and  get-together  of  Massachusetts  sheep 
men  will  be  held  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  on  March  17th  and 
18th.  The  program  includes  three 
judging  contests,  one  by  farmers  who 
breed  sheep.  The  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  will  give  an  address  on 
the  evening  of  the  17th. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association  and  a  four- 
event  shearing  contest,  with  prizes,  are 
listed  for  the  second  day. 


*OYS   F9R   SUMMER   EMPLOYMENT 


The  pupils  of  the  Bristol  County  Ag- 
ricultural School  are  employed  on 
farms  during  the  summer  term,  from 
May  1st  to  October  1st.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  good  earnest  workers, 
so  are  all  engaged  ahead,  as  a  rule. 

There  are  a  few  who  have  not  yet 
been  booked.  If  you  wish  to  meet  any 
of  these  young  men  with  a  view  to  hir- 
ing, make  your  request  early  through 
the  school  office. 

G.  H.   GILBERT, 

Director. 


THIS  MAY  HELP  SOME 

The  following  notice  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  John  Phelan,  Director 
of  short  courses  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College. 

We  have  approximately  one  hundred 
men  for  whom  we  wish  to  find  positions 
on  farms  in  this  State  in  order  that  they 
may  secure  six  months  of  practical  farm 
experience  required  in  the  two-year 
course  in  practical  agriculture.  Forty 
of  these  men  desire  positions  on  gener- 
al farms;  thirty  wish  to  be  placed  on 
fruit  farms,  twenty  on  dairy  farms,  and 
ten  on  poultry  farms  and  market  gard- 
ens. Some  of  them  have  already  had 
farm  experience  ranging  from  one  to 
ten  years;  a  few  are  inexperienced.  As 
a  group  they  are  desirable  men. 

The  selection  and  placirg  of  the  men 
on  farms  will  be  temporarily  in  charge 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Burke,  c.  o.  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 


THE    TREATING   OF    "SEED"   POTA- 
TOES 


MASSACHUSETTS     DEPARTMENT 
OF    AGRICULTURE 


FARftlERS'    MEETINGS 


March  and  April,   1920 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  State  Grange, 
the  county  farm  bureaus,  boards  of 
trade  and  other  local  organizations,  will 
conduct  a  series  of  meetings  for  farm- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  state  between 
March  15  and  April  10. 

The  purposes  of  these  meetings  are: 
1,  to  enable  the  commissioner  and  di- 
rectors of  divisions  in  this  department 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  farmers  and 
to  explain  the  powers  and  duties  of  this 
department,  and  how  it  may  be  useful 
to  farmers  and  to  users  of  food  prod- 
ucts; 2,  to  give  farmers  and  others  at- 
tending the  meetings  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  problems  and  difficul- 
ties to  the  commissioner  and  directors 
of  divisions. 

Under  the  law  of  last  year,  reorgan- 
izing state  departments,  this  depart- 
ment is  now  organized  in  six  divisions, 
namely: 

1.  Division  of  Plant   Pest   Control. 

2.  Division  of  Ornithology. 

3.  Division  of  Information. 

4.  Division  of  Dairying  and  Animal 
Husbandry. 

5.  Division  of  Markets. 

6.  Division  of  Reclamation,  Soil  Sur- 
vey and  Fairs. 

The  meetings  for  Bristol  and  Ply- 
mouth Counties  will  be  held  at  New 
Bedford,  Tuesday,  March  16th,  at  10.30 
A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.,  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall, 
and  at  Brockton  on  Thursday,  March 
18th,  at  10.30  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.  in  the 
Auditorium  of  the  Public  Librarv. 


Two  potato  diseases  are  common  in 
this  county  that  may  usually  be  avoid- 
ed by  treating  the  tubers  before  plant- 
ing, the  '"Scab"  and  the  "Rhizoctonia". 
Both  these  diseases  are  becoming  more 
damaging  to  the  crop  from  year  to  year, 
yet  the  method  of  preventing  is  simple, 
inexpensive  and  effective. 

Every  farmer,  almost,  is  familiar  with 
the  "Scab",  but  not  all  know  the  "Rhiz- 
octonia", which  appears  on  the  tubers 
like  small  specks  of  black  dirt  and  does 
not  in  the  least  injure  the  potatoes  for 
cooking,  but  does  get  in  its  work  in  the 
field  and  greatly  diminish  the  yield. 

If  the  tubers  are  treated  with  Cor- 
rosive Sublimate  (Bichloride  of  Merc- 
ury) before  planting,  they  will  be  freed 
from  the  germs  of  both  diseases,  and 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  the  farm 
becoming  infested  with  them. 

Proceed  as  follows: 

Procure  four  ounces  or  more  of 
Corrosive  Sublimate  from  the  druggist, 
dissolve  this  in  a  little  warm  water  in 
a  wooden  or  earthen  container,  then 
add  it  to  50  gallons  of  water  in  a  wood- 
en barrel.  Place  a  sack  of  the  uncut 
potatoes  into  the  solution,  and  allow 
them_  to  soak  for  one  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  Remove  this  sack  and  place  an- 
other into  the  same  liquid,  allowing  it 
to  remain  for  about  the  same  lenglh  of 
time  as  the  first.  This  liqu-!d  will  do  for 
several  sacks,  but  -if  many  sacks  are  to 
be  treated  the  solution  should  be  re- 
newed for  every  three  or  four  sacks 
of  potatoes  treated. 

Two  precautions  must  be  taken:  1, 
to  see  that  no  child  or  animal  gets  at 
the  Corrosive  Sublimate  solution  or  the 
treated  tubers,  as  the  stuff  is  deadly 
poisonous.  2,  If  potatoes  are  not  to  be 
planted  soon  after  treating,  they  must 
be  spread  out  to  dry  to  prevent  rotting. 
Similar  treatment  with  Formalm  (one 
pmt  to  50  gallons  of  wa,ter)  will  de- 
stroy "Scab"  germs,  but  will  not  de- 
stroy the   "Rhizoctonia". 


FOR  SALE 

Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
breeding  cockerels,  tested  by  P/Iass. 
Agricultural  College  and  found 
free  from  White  Diarrhea.  Price, 
.$5.00  each.  Also  hatching  eggs 
from  a  flock  of  275  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, tested  and  found  100  per 
cent,  free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Eg2s,   $10.00  per    100. 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
Segreganset,       -:-       Mass. 
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HOW  THE  HOUSEKEEPER  MAY — 
Save  Time,  equipment  and  Labor. 
Compiled  by  Miss  Gertrude  Bre- 
itzke,  Director  of  Connecticut 
Home  Economics  Bureau,  Connec- 
ticut   War   Savings   Committee. 


Plan  work  systematically. 

Keep  clean  rather  than  cleaning-  up 
periodically. 

Cleanliness  and  care  saves  work. 

Wash  dishes  clean,  and  dish  towels 
after  each  using. 

Arrange  equipment  conveniently  so 
as  to  save  time  and  energy. 

Save  labor  by  not  using  more  dishes 
than  necessary. 

Do  not  wipe  dishes  when  not  neces- 
sary (spoons  to  be  used  at  once  for 
stirring  liquid.) 

Scald  china  and  crockery  ware  and 
let  drain  to  save  time  in  w-iping  when 
practicable. 

Break  away  from  time  honored  direc- 
tions in  food  preparation  which  have  no 
reasonable  foundation,  such  as  beating 
pop-overs  10  to  15  minutes. 

Strain  dish  water  through  sink  strain- 
er to  prevent  garbage  from  clogging 
pipes.  ■  ■    . 

Pour  solution  of  hot  sal  soda  weekly 
in  sink  drain. 

Use  care  in  selection  and  use  of  cook- 
ing utensils  to  simplify  work. 

Utensils  smooth  inside  as  well  as  out- 
side with  no  grooves  are  more  easily 
cleaned. 

Aluminum  wears  and  is  easily  clean- 
ed. 

Cover  new  utensils  with  fat  and  bake  . 
it  in  to  prevent  rust. 

Keep  wooden  handles  of  steel  knives 
out  of  water. 

Do  not  scrape  and  scour  utensils. 

If  food  is  burned  or  stuck,  soak  or 
boil  in  solution  of  washing  soda,  unless 
aluminum. 

Plan  menus  in  advance  and  save  time, 
energy  and  waste  in  left-overs. 

Plan  from  one  to  three  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, thus  purchasing  many  of  grocer- 
ies at  once,  saving  time  and  money. 

Decide  how  much  to  spend  for  each 
group  of  food  during  the  week  and  keep 
within  this  allowance. 

Do  not  buy  perishable  foods  in  quan- 
tities. 

Buy  in  bulk,  rather  than  in  packages, 
unless  packages  are  just  as  economical. 


RECIPES 


corn,    1    c.    grated    cheese,    3    eggs,     % 
tsp.  salt. 

Melt  the  butter  and  heat  the  pepper 
in  it  for  2  minutes.  Add  the  flour,  and 
st'r  the  milk  in  slowly.  When  the  white 
sauce  is  thickened,  add  the  corn,  cheese, 
yolks  of  eggs  and  seasonings.  Cut  and 
fold  in  the  stiffly-beaten  whites  of  eggs. 
Bake  as  Custard  Souffle. 

Eggs    Poached    in    Tomato    with    Cheese 

Into  a  shallow  baking  dish  put  one 
pint  of  well  seasoned  and  slightly  thick- 
ened tomato  sauce.  Drop  in  4-6  eggs 
and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  paprika..  Dot 
with  butter  and  cover  with  grated 
cheese.  Cook  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
the  eggs  are  set. 

Lemon  Cookies 

%  c.  shortening,  %  c.  sugar,  1  egg 
or  2  egg  yolks,  1  %  c.  flour,  1  tsp.  soda, 
grated  r;nd  of  1  lemon  or  Vs  orange, 
%  e.  lemon  juice,  1  tbsp.  molasses,  Vi 
tsp.  salt.  One  raisin  or  nut  meat  on 
each  cooky. 

Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar.  Add 
lemon  juice  and  molasses.  Beat  in  the 
egg.  Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredient.  Con- 
tinue the  mixtures.  Drop  by  teaspoon 
on  a  greased  pan.  Put  a  nut  meat  or 
ra-'sin  on  each  cooky.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven.    This  makes  30-35   cookies. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  FEEDS 

by 

Prof.    R.    B.    Cooley,    Extension    Special- 


STANDARD    BUSHEL    BOX    FOR 

M.4SSACHUSETTS 


Corn  and  Cheese  Souffle 

1   tbsp.   butter,   1   tbsp.   chopped   pep- 
per,  M,   c.  flour,     2c.  milk,  1  c.  chopped 


"An  act  to  establish  a  Massachusetts 
Standard  for  bushel  and  half-bushel 
boxes  for  Farm  Produce  sold  at  whole- 
sale." 

The  foregoing  is  the  title  of  an  act 
which,  if  passed,  will  go  into  effect  Jan. 
1,    1921. 

Goods  are  legally  sold  by  cubic  con- 
tents, weight,  or  count.  The  adoption 
of  a  standard  is  important  to  facilitate 
trade  and  to  insure  fairness  to  all  par- 
ties in  a  transaction. 

Most  of  the  bushel  boxes  used  in  the 
New  England  markets  ("The  Boston 
bushel  box")  measure  18"xl8"x8"  in- 
side dimension.  The  proposed  standard 
bushel  box  would  be  17%"xl7%"x 
7  1-16"  in  depth.  The  Boston  box  has 
a  capacity  of  2,592  cubic  inches,  while 
the-  United  States  standard  bushel  is 
2,150.42    cubic   inches. 

Rhode  Island  has  already  adopted  the 
standard  bushel  which  is  proposed  for 
Massachusetts. 

It  is  proposed  that  all  boxes  of  the 
new  type  be  marked  so  that  there  will 
be  no  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  buy- 
er or  seller  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
package  used,  and  no  opportunity  for 
mis-representation. 


Dairymen  can  well  afford  to  pay  more 
attention  to  their  choice  of  roughages 
for  their  dairy  cows  and  young  stock. 
Well  chosen  roughages  can  be  used  to 
a  large  extent  in  replacing  high-priced 
concentrates. 

The  best  kinds  of  roughage  lo  supple- 
ment com  silage  are  red  clover,  alfalfa, 
and  soy  beans  cut  green  with  the  silage. 
These  legumes  in  addition  to  adding 
palatability  to  the  ration  furnish  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  protein  and  miner- 
al matter  so  deficient  in  corn  and  mixed 
hay. 

The  choice  of  concentrates  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  available  roughage 
and  its  condition.  At  least  three  kinds 
of  grain-  should  be  included  in  the  grain 
mixture  and  a  quart  of  this  mixture 
should   not  weigh  over  one   pound. 

Digestible  protein  is  the  most  impor- 
tant nutrient  in  purchased  feeds.  The 
other  digestible  nutrients  should,  how- 
ever, be  considered. 

Pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  in  one 
ton  of  some  of  the  common  feeds: 


lbs. 


totals 


Corn, 

150 

1,714 

Corn  and  Cob  meal. 

122 

1,562 

Barley, 

180 

1,588 

Oats, 

194 

1,408 

Wheat  Bran, 

250 

1,218 

Dried    Brewer's    Grains, 

430 

1,314 

Dried    Distiller's    Grains, 

448 

1,778 

Gluten  Feed, 

432 

1,614 

Linseed  Meal,    (0.  P.), 

604 

1,558 

Cotton  seed  meal  (38.5  pc.) 

,  668 

1,510 

Different  cows  have  different  capaci- 
ties for  converting  feed  into  milk.  No 
man  who  has  not  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  wide  variation  in  individual  cows 
will  be  fully  successful  as  a  feeder.  It 
is,  therefore,  apparent  that  cows  can- 
not be  fed  economically  on  concentrates 
without  weighing  the  milk  and  feeding 
accordingly.  A  fair  guide  is,  that  after 
sufficient  roughage  of  the  right  kind 
has  been  provided,  one  pound  of  grain 
should  be  fed  each  day  for  every  pound 
of  butterfat  produced  during  the  week 
by  the  cow. 

The  following  ration  is  suggested  for 
cows  producing  milk  during  March  and 
April : 

100   lbs.   ground   corn   or   corn   and  cob 

meal. 
200  lbs.  ground  oats. 
200  lbs.  bran. 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 
200  lbs.  oil  meal. 
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THE  FERTILIZER  PROBLEM 


There  are  some  indications  that  the 
supply  of  fertilizers  for  spring  plant- 
ing is  rather  limited.  Some  concerns 
have  recently  advanced  the  price  of  Ni- 
trate of  Soda,  while  others  are  not  of- 
fering it  for  sale.  Reports  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  sales  of  fertilizers  are  heavy 
and  that  the  supply  is  hardly  equal  to 
the  demand. 

Stable  manure,  if  it  can  be  had  of 
good  quality  at  $9.00  or  $10.00  a  cord 
or  less,  delivered  on  the  land,  is  still 
the  cheapest  form  of  fertilizer  material 
to  buy.  The  use  of  motor  trucks  instead 
of  horses  in  connection  with  city  indus- 
tries steadily  diminishes  the  quantity  of 
manure  available  from  off  the  farm.  So 
the  farmer  is  left  with  the  choice  of 
either  keeping  more  animals  and  feed- 
ing more  of  his  crops  on  the  farm,  thus 
providing  his  own  manure,  or  keeping 
up  the  soil  fertility  by  use  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  and  by  frequently  turn- 
ing under  grass  sod  and  green  crops. 
Either  method  is  practicable,  but  eith- 
er means  some  modification  of  the  prac- 
tice on  many  Bristol  County  farms. 

Some  means  of  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  off  when  an  adequate 
supply  of  stable  manure  will  not  be  ob- 
tainable at  any  price.  To  grow  crops 
that  will  supply  the  needed  humus,  and 
thus  supplement  the  commercial  ferti- 
lizers seems  to  be  the  one  way  out. 
This  program  will  not  appeal  to  inten- 
sive vegetable  growers,  but  we  shall 
have  to  come  to  it. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Cook  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass., 
President  of  the  Worcester  Market 
Gardeners'  Association,  has  maintained, 
and  even  improved,  the  fertility  of  his 
market  garden  farm,  yet  has  depend- 
ed wholly  upon  commercial  fertilizers 
and  gTeen  manure  crops  for  the  last  30 
years.  Other  vegetable'  growers  of  the 
State  have  practiced  similar  systems  of 
fertility  in  varying  degrees.  It  can  be 
done,  and  we  shall  eventually  come  to 
it.  In  the  meantime  most  of  us  could 
well  be  doing  much  more  with  "cover 
crops"  and  "catch  crops"  than  we  are. 


SEED  BUYING  AND  SEED  TESTING 

by 

H.   F.   Thompson 


Vegetable  growers  depend  largely  up- 
on the  reliability  of  seedsmen  in  the 
purchase  of  seeds.  Seedsmen,  in  turn, 
depend  upon  the .  reliability  of  the  men 
from  whom  they  buy  or  the  growers 
who  grow  for  them  or  the  inspectors 
who  inspect  for  them.  When  the  seed 
goes  through  several  hands  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  quality. 


Quality  may  mean  the  ability  of  the 
seed  to  grow,  or  it  may  mean  those  qual- 
ities which  govern  type  of  the  product 
after  it  is  grown.  The  viability  is  easy 
to  test,  but  type  is  more  difficult  to  learn 
about. 

Wholesale  seed  production  is  on  such 
a  large  scale  that  qualitjr  as  to  type  can 
rarely  be  better  than  a  good  average. 
The  seeds  are  grown  in  competition 
for  a  certain  price  per  pound. 

Fancy  strains  of  seeds  are  necessar- 
ily high  priced  because  they  are  ra'sad 
in  comparatively  small  quantities  under 
personal  supervision  of  competent  men. 

Experiments  at  the  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Arlington,  of  selected 
home-grown  seed,  (including  onions, 
carrots,  parsnips  and  beets)  have  in 
each  instance  produced  a  product  of 
superior  quality  over  seed  purchased  on 
the  open  market. 


POULTRY  SUGGESTIONS 

by 

W.   C.   Monahan,   M.   A.   C. 


Professor  Thompson  says  that  more 
seeds  should  be  grown  in  Bristol  Coun- 
ty. Especially  should  vegetable  grow- 
ers select  more  seeds  for  their  own 
plantings.  Many  of  the  best  growers  are 
now  growing  some  of  their  own  seeds. 

The  test  for  viability  of  garden  seeds 
should  be  made  in  the  early  hot-bed  so 
that  if  seed  is  found  to  be  poor  it  may 
be  replaced. 

The  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to  as- 
sist in  getting  seeds  tested. 


SOIL    AND    GLUE    METHOD    OF    IN- 
OCULATING LEGUME  SEED 
by 

Professor    Earl    Jones    of    M.    A.    C. 

This  method  of  inoculating  seeds  is 
recommended  for  alfalfa  and  soy  beans. 

Method 

Dissolve  two  handfuls  of  furniture 
glue  for  every  gallon  of  boiling  water 
and  allow  solution  to  cool.  Put  the  seed 
in  a  wash  tub  and  then  sprinkle  enough 
of  the  solution  on  the  seed  to  moisten 
but  not  to  wet  (1  qt.  per  bushel  is 
sufficient)  and  stir  the  mixture  thor- 
oughly until  the  seeds  are  moistened. 

Secure  the  inoculated  soil  from  a 
place  where  the  same  kitid  of  plants  are 
growing,  making  sure  that  the  roots 
have  a  vigorous  development  of  nodules. 
Dry  the  soil  in  the  shade,  preferably  in 
the  barn  basement,  and  pulverize  it 
thoroughly  into  dust.  Scatter  this  dust 
over  the  moistened  seed  using  from 
one-half-  to  one  gallon  of  dirt  for  each 
bushel  of  seed,  mixing  thoroughly  un- 
til the  seed  no  longer  sticks  together. 
The  seeds  are  then  ready  to  sow. 


Brooder   Sanitation 

For  years  it  has  been  a  common  prac- 
tice to  clean  and  disinfect  brooders  and 
colony  houses  before  placing  chicks 
therein.  It  is  also  impoi-tant  to  keep 
the  hovers  free  from  accumulations  of 
filth  and  give  attention  to  the  ground 
over  which  the  chickens  run.  The  chick- 
ens should  have  a  new  range  each  year 
and  the  transfer  of  filth  from  ne'ghbor- 
ing  houses  or  yards  should  be  avoided. 
These  precautions  v/ill  prevent  bad  out- 
breaks of  disease  or  parasitic  infection 
such  as  cocidiosis  and  intestinal  worms. 

Brooder    Manag"ement 

In  the  small  style  brooder  house  it 
is  well  to  set  the  hover  near  one  end 
and  divide  the  floor  space  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  partition  four  or  six 
inches  h'gh.  The  floor  space  containing 
the  hover  should  Ije  covered  with  sand 
only  and  the  chicks  retained  a  few  days 
until  hover-broken.  The  other  com- 
partment may  then  have  cut  straw  or 
shavings  added  to  the  floor  covering 
of  sand  and  scratch  grain,  added  tp  in- 
duce exercise  and  tempt  the  chicks  away 
from  the  heat  except  when  in  actual 
need  of  it.  In  this  way,  many  chicks 
escape  devitalizing  by  too  close  and  con- 
tinuous contact  with  heat.  Furthermore, 
the  sand  in  the  hover  compartment  be- 
ing free  from  litter,  m.ay  be  easily 
swept  clean  of  droppings. 

The  yards  adjoining  stationary  brood- 
er houses  may  be  cleansed  by  drenching 
with  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  ounce 
to  8  gallons)  and  the  chickens  removed 
to  clean  land  when  old  enough  to  sur- 
vive without  heat.  If  the  same  attend- 
ant cares  for  both  laying  house  and 
brooders,  proper  sanitary  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  contagion 
being  introduced  to  the  rearing  grounds. 

Incubation    Temperatures 

Optimum  temperatures,  taken  on  a 
level  with  top  of  eggs  but  not  touch- 
ing them:  101  degrees  first  week,  102 
degrees  second  week  and  103  degrees 
last  week.  Hanging  thermometers,  two 
inches  above  center  of  egg  tray  should 
register  102.5  to  103.5  throughout  the 
hatch.  The  lower  temperature  is  the 
safer. 

Dusting  broody  hens  with  lice  powder 
when  setting  often  kills  the  germs  and 
prevents  eggs  from  hatching.  Dust  sev- 
eral days  before  setting  or  use  scanty 
application  of  mei-curial  ointment  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  skin  beneath  the 
vent. 

Mercurial  ointment  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  vaseline  is  more  effective  than 
than  lice  powder. 
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of  the  tree.  If  the  twig  is  long  enough 
to  bow  out  slightly  when  inserted,  this 
will  help  to  hold  it  in  place.  A  small 
wire  brad  may  be  used  to  fasten  the 
scion  in  place  if  the  scion  is  not  split. 

There  are  other  ways  of  inserting  the 
scion  that  need  not  be  described  here. 

6.  Place  the  scions  about  two  inches 
apart  around  the  trunk. 

7.  Cover  the  exposed  edges  of  the 
bark  and  scion  to  prevent  drying  out. 

8.  If  the  tree  is  small  so  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  badly  swayed  by  the  wind,  it 
should  be  staked  and  tied  to  steady  it. 

9.  Do  not  allow  buds  on  the  scions 
to  grow.    Rub  them  off. 

A  good  grafting  wax  may  be  made  up 
at  heme  as  follows: 

Melt  together  one  pound  (by  weight) 
of  rendered  tallow,  two  parts  of  bees- 
wax and  four  parts  of  resin.  The  melted 
liquid  is  poured  into  a  pail  or  tub  of 
water  v/hen  it  immediately  hardens.  It 
is  then  pu'led  until  it  :s  light-colored 
and  develops  a  grain.  It  is  then  put 
away  for  future  use,  and  will  keep  in- 
defin'tely.  When  the  wax  is  used,  the 
v/aiTnth   ef   the   hands   will   cause   it   to 


CAN  THE  APPLE  TREES  BE  SAVED? 

Many  orchards  of  Bristol  County 
have  been  seriously  damaged  by  mice 
this  winter,  in  some  orchards  even  20- 
year-old  trees  have  been  girdled.  Some 
report  that  not  only  apple  trees  but 
rosebushes  and  flowering  shrubs,  even 
grapevines,  were  girdled. 

On  the  school  farm  some  of  the  ma- 
ple trees  along  the  roadside  were  bad  y 
stripped,  and  some  apple  trees,  noth- 
withstanding  the  fact  that  rather  more 
than  the  usual  precautions  were  taken, 
knov/ing  tha.  the  mice  would  get  un- 
usually hungry.  Some  orchards  of  the 
county  were  nearly  destroyed. 

Many  inquiries  have  come  in  as  to 
what  to  do. 

Trees  that  are  completely  girdled  for 
a  foot  or  more  of  the  trunk,  the  inner 
bark  being  v/holly  gnawed  off  down  to 
wood.  These  it  may  not  pay  to  try  to 
save,  although  they  can  be  saved  by 
long  bridge  grafting  or,  if  the  trees  are 
quite  young,  they  may  be  cut  off  and  a 
scion  put  into  the  stump.  If  the  trees 
are  gnawed  only  part  way  around  the 
trunk,  the  injured  part  may  be  painted 
with  white  lead  or  covered  wi;h  grafting 
wax  and  the  tree  will  recover,  but  its 
growth  will  be  checked. 

Trees   that   are   girdled,   but   not   for 


more  than  six  or  eight  inches  of  the 
trunk,  may  be  bridge-grafted  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  While  the  apple  trees  are  dorm- 
ant, procure  plenty  of  twigs  of  Isst 
year's  growth  that  were  well  matured, 
and  keep  these  by  burying  them  in  sand 
in  the  cellar.  These  twigs  should  be  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil  or  a  little  larger. 

It  is  net  essential  that  the  twigs  be  of 
the  same  variety  as  the  tree  to  be  graft- 
ed except  on  trees  on  which  the  lower 
end  of  the  scion  is  inserted  below  the 
original  budding  point. 

2.  Any  time  after  the  injury  is  done 
the  tree  wound  may  well  be  painted 
with  white  lead  paint  to  prevent  decay. 

3.  When  the  sap  begins  to  run  in 
the  early  spring,  cut  back  the  bark  to 
v/here  it  is  clean  and  sound. 

4.  Prepare  scions  two  or  three  inch- 
es longer  than  the  distance  from  the 
bark-edge  below  the  injury  to  the  bark- 
edge  above  the  injury.  Cut  the  ends 
of  each  scion  on  a  slant  as  shown  in  il- 
lustration, the  flat,  slanted  surfaces 
both  on  the  same  side  of  the  scion. 

5.  Slit  the  outer  bark  a  quarter- 
inch  or  more  where  the  ends  of  the 
scion  are  to  be  inserted,  and  lift  the 
corners  of  the  bark  so  the  scion  may  be 
forced  under  it,  placing  the  scion  so  the 
flat,  beveled  end   fits  against  the  trunk 


soften.  The  hands  should  be  greased  to 
1  revent  it  from   sticking. 

There  is  probably  only  one  way  to 
entirely  safe-guard  trees  from  rodent 
injury,  namely,  by  placing  a  collar  of 
wire  netting,  or  of  wood  veneer,  or  of 
roofing  paper  about  the  trunk. 

Some  good  orchardists  practice 
■  mounding   their   trees   with   dirt   a   foot 

Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1. 
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Bristol   County  Agricultural  Sckool 


STUDY  THE  NEEDS  OF  EACH  COW 

by 

R.    B.    Cooley 


STAFF 
George   H.    Gilbert,  Director 

C.  Ernest  Cosgrove,       Fruit  Husbandry 
Carl  G.  Aamodt,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,         Animal  Husbandry 
and  Dairying  Instructor 
Clifford  T.  Whittaker,     Field  Instructor 
H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 
and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 
FIELD  AGENTS 
Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Edith  M.  Gordon, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin   R.   Wyeth,  Junior  Agent 

Florence   M.    Cordner,  Clerk 

(The  Bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
citizen  of  Bristol  County  who  asks  for 
it.) 

B.  C.  A.  S.  GRADUATION 


Graduation  exercises  will  be  held  at 
the  Agricultural  School  hall  Friday 
evening,  April  30,  at  7.45  o'clock. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  school 
office  if  you   apply  early. 

G.  H.  GILBERT,  Director. 


NOTICE 

Many  requests  have  come  into  this 
office  for  assistance  in  bridge  grafting 
and  pruning. 

We  have  received  a  notice  from  Pro- 
fessor Sears  of  Amherst  stating  that  we 
leay  have  available  for  a  few  days  the 
services  of  an  expert  grafter  at  a  rea- 
sonable charge.  If  you  desire  these  ser- 
vices kindly  notify  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural    School    immediately. 

The  following  have  also  signified  their 
willingness  to  take  on  a  limited  amount 
of  pruning  "and  bridge  grafting  work. 

Mr.  E.  Lincoln  Lewis,  7  Anderson 
St.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Mr.  George  A.  Stedman,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
1,   Attleboro,   Mass. 

Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  3. 

high  around  the  trunks  every  fall  as  a 
protection  against  rodents. 

It  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  unusual 
winter,  with  the  long  period  of  snow 
and  ice,  that  the  mice  have  been  so 
very  destructive  this  year. 

The  Agricultural  School  will  arrange 
for  a  demonstration  of  bridge  grafting 
in  any  orchard  within  the  county,  with- 
out charge.  The  operation  is  not  diffi- 
cult. As  in  all  grafting,  the  essential 
point  is  to  get  the  inner  bark  (cambi- 
um layer)  of  scion  and  tree  to  unite,  as 
it  is  through  this  inner  bark  that  the 
sap,  for  the  most  part,  flows,  and  the 
tree  must  be  nourished. 


Saturday,  March  27,  a  few  breeders 
of  Holsteins  got  together  at  the  Agricul- 
tural School  and  organized  the  Bristol 
County  Holstein-Friesian  Club.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Club  is  open  to  any  resi- 
dent of  the  county  who  is  interested  in 
the  Holstein  cow. 

The  Club  is  intended  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  and  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the'  breed,  to  regularly  gather  and 
disseminate  information  in  regard  to 
the  stock  owned  within  the  county  and 
beyond.  Annual,  or  semi-annual,  sales 
of  Holsteins  will  probably  be  held.  Bull 
associations  may  be  organized  whsreby 
three  or  four  farmers  in  a  neighborhood 
will  co-operatively  purchase  bulls  at 
much  less  cost  to  each,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  longer  term  of  service  of  a  valu- 
able animal  will  be  practicable  than  if 
each  acted  separately. 

Cheaper  and  more  effective  advertis- 
ing, and  co-operative  shipments  of  stock 
to  Fairs  and  to  Sales  are  other  advan- 
tages that  are  expected  to  come  from 
the  organization. 

The  annual  membership  fee  was  fixed 
at  five  dollars. 

Temporary  officers  were  elected  as 
follows : 

President:  Victor  Gelb,  Seekonk. 

Vice-President:  Harold  Goff,  Reho- 
both. 

Secretary:  Warren  L.  Ide,  Segregan- 
set. 

Treasurer:  George  B.  Flint,  East 
Mansfield. 

Other  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Ralph  Horton,  Rehoboth;  Chest- 
er Gardner,  Swansea. 


NOTICE 


Excursion     for    Market     Gardeners     and 
Greenhouse   Men 

All  who  are  interested  in  market  gar- 
dening and  especially  in  greenhouse 
work  are  urged  to  join  an  automobile 
excursion  to  Arlington,  Belmont  and 
Lexington  on  May  18. 

A  visit  will  be  made  to  several  of  the 
greenhouses  and  market  gardners.  The 
trip  will  also  include  a  visit  to  the 
Market  Gardner's  State  Field  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Lexington.  Professor 
H.  F.  Thompson  will  join  the  group  at 
Cambridge  and  conduct  the  party  to  the 
different  places  of  interest  to  be  visited. 

The  group  will  meet  at  the  station  at 
Mansfield  and  will  leave  Mansfield  for 
Cambridge  at  10.00  a.  m.  All  interested 
v/ill  kindly  notify  the  County  Agent  as 
early  as  possible  and  state  whether  or 
not  they  desire  to  have  transportation 
provided. 


As  a  result  of  some  feed  advisory 
worlc  carried  on  with  one  of  the  herds 
in  a  well-known  cow-testing  association, 
some  very  interesting  figures  have  been 
secured. 

The  tester  in  his  usual  rounds  found 
that  in  one  of  the  herds  the  feeder  was 
giving  each  and  every  cow  in  the  herd 
the  same  amount  of  grain,  made  up  of 
a  mixture  of  one  part  hominy,  two  parts 
bran  and  one  part  cottonseed  meal.  This 
ration  was  continued  for  one  month  and 
accurate  records  kept  of  the  grain  con- 
sumed and  milk  produced.  During  the 
second  month  that  records  were  kept 
the  ration  was  changed  to  four  parts 
hominy,  two  parts  bran  and  one  part 
cottonseed  meal.  The  amount  of  grain 
fed  was  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
milk  produced  rather  than  giving  each 
animal  the  same  amount  of  grain.  As  a 
result  of  this  feeding  work  we  have  the 
following  fi.gures: 
First  Month: 

No.   Cows,   26;  Lbs.  Milk,   11,369;  Lbs. 
Pat,  664.5;  Lbs.  Feed,  10,920;  Val- 
ue   of    Product,    $484.06;    Cost    of 
Feed,  $277.68.  Returns  for  $1   spent 
for  feed,  $1.74.    ' 
Second   Month: 

No.    Cows,   26;   Lbs.   Milk,    10,973;   Lbs. 
Fat,   627.4;  Lbs.  Feed,   6,510;  Val- 
ue   of    Product,    $405.84;    Cost    of 
Feed,     $151.16;     Returns     for     $1 
spent  for  Feed,  $2.68. 
These  figures  show  that  the  milk  flow 
during    the    second    month    dropped    off 
about   four  hundred   pounds,   while  the 
feed  consumption  dropped  off  over  for- 
ty-four  hundred   lbs.     The    returns   for 
each    dollar    expended    for   feed    during 
the    second    month   were    much    greater 
than   the   first   m.onth,    due   to   the   fact 
that  the  grain  was  fed  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  milk  produced,   also  the 
high-priced  rich  protein  ration  was  mod- 
ifi.ed   to    a   cheaper   and   more   balanced 
ration. 

Results  of  this  kind  are  being  ob- 
tained every  day  all  over  the  country. 
They  all  go  to  prove  that  for  economical 
results,  dairy  cows  must  be  fed  concen- 
trates according  to  their  physical  condi- 
tion and  the  amount  of  milk  produced. 


FOR   SALE 


Duroc-Jersey    Pigs 


50  or  more  vigorous  youngsters 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  May 
first.  Orders  can  be  filled  until  Ju- 
ly first,  or  "while  they  last". 


Bristol   County   Agricultural   School 
Segreganset,  -;-  Mass. 

Tel.  Taunton,  1680 
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HAVE  YOU  PROPERLY  PREPARED 

YOUR  WINTER  CLOTHING  FOR 

STORAGE 


Care  of  Woolen  Coats,   Suits  and  Dress- 
es. 

Woolen  garments' should  be  thorough- 
ly brushed,  care  being  taken  to  brush 
with  the  nap  if  the  cloth  has  such  a  sur- 
face, and  then  well  shaken  to  remove 
lint  and  bits  of  dirt.  The  edges  of  tucks 
the  dust  and  lint  that  accumulates  und- 
erneath. Pockets  should  be  turned 
wrong  side  out,  and  stitching  and  the 
under  side  of  seams  should  also  be  care- 
fully brushed. 

When  woolen  fibers  are  dampened 
and  then  dried,  they  keep  the  shape 
they  had  when  damp.  In  airing  wool- 
en outer  garments  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary either  to  protect  them  against 
dampness  or  to  hang  them  so  that  the 
wrinkles  will  not  dry  in  them.  Slight 
wrinkles  may  often  be  removed  by 
hanging  the  garment  over  a  bathtub 
filled  with  water  hot  enough  to  steam, 
and  then  drying  it  thoroughly  before 
wearing  it  or  hanging  it  in  the  closet. 

All  spots  should  be  removed  after  the 
garments  are  brushed.  Some  times  a 
little  clear  water  will  remove  a  spot 
made  by  a  drop  of  sirup,  but  for  a  spot 
made  by  grease  a  special  cleaning  agent 
may  be  necessary.  Collars  and  lower 
edges  of  sleeves  on  all  suits  and  coats 
need  frequent  cleaning. 
Storing  Clothing, 

Storage  facilities  whether  for  cloth- 
ing in  daily  use  or  for  that  put  away 
for  the  season  should  provide  for  an 
orderly  arrangement  in  chests,  closets, 
or  drawers.  If  the  closet  is  fitted  with  a 
rod  to  hold  hangers,  the  space  can  be 
used  to  better  advantage.  Closet  and 
cupboards  filled  with  clothing  should 
be  frequently  aiied.  Special  covers  are 
useful  to  protect  garments  left  hang- 
ing for  some  time.  Dainty  covers  for 
delicate  dresses  may  be  made  of  dimity 
or  lawn,  and  heavier  ones  for  general 
use  of  cheap  calico,  are  made  of  two 
strips  of  material,  the  longer  one  being 
buttoned  up  on  the  other  to  keep  out 
dust  at  the  bottom.  It  is  sloped  at  the 
shoulder  and  has  a  neck  piece  through 
which  the  coat  hanger  passes.  A  cover 
of  this  kind  may  be  bound  on  the  edges 
or  finished  with  plain  seams  and  hem- 
med at  bottom  and  top.  Short  covers  for 
waists  or  for  dresses  with  delicate  yokes 
and  fronts  are  also  useful. 

If  the  storage  space  is  limited,  a  bed 
box,  or  long,  shallow  wooden  box  equip- 
ped with  hinged  cover  and  castors  so 
that  it  can  be  rolled  under  the  bed  out 
of  sight,  may  prove  useful;  or  an  up- 
holstered box  couch  may  be  used  for 
the  double  purpose  of  couch  and  pack- 
ing box.    Portable  closets,  made  of  hea- 


vy cloth  supported  by  an  iron  frame, 
are  on  the  market  in  some  places. 

All  garments  should  be  put  away 
clean.  The  longer  a  fabric  remains 
soiled,  the  harder  it  is  to  clean.  Many 
stains,  including  those  from  perspira- 
tion, grow  deeper  in  color  with  time  un- 
til it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove 
them.  Also  moths  are  much  more  likely 
to  attack  soiled  garments  than  those 
that    have    been    thoroughly    cleaned. 

When  garments  are  put  away  for  the 
season,  they  must  be  protected  against 
wrinkling,  stretching,  rubbing,  dust, 
change  of  color  and  insects. 

Woolen  and  silk  garments  should  be 
thoroughly  brushed  inside  and  out  in 
order  to  remove  moth  eggs.  Moth  mil- 
lers and  carpet  beetles  do  not  them- 
selves harm  fabrics,  but  they  lay  eggs 
from  which  develop  caterpillars  that 
fesd  on  woolens  and  silks.  Cedar  chips, 
oil  of  cedar,  moth  balls,  and  other  re- 
pellents placed  in  the  closet,  the  bag, 
or  the  box  in  which  a  garment  is  stored 
mny  prevent  millers  from  laying  their 
eggs  in  it,  but  they  should  not  be  re- 
lied on  to  prevent  eggs  already  there 
from  hatching.  For  this  reason  careful 
cleaning  and  wrapping  are  a  better  pro- 
tection than  repellents  used  alone. 

Heavy  moth-proof  paper  bags  may  be 
bought  for  storing  woolen  and  silken 
garments.  Homemade  ones  of  newspa- 
per or  thick  cotton  are  equally  efiicient, 
provided  there  are  no  holes  through 
which  the  millers  may  enter  and  in  ad- 
dition some  repellent  is  put  in  the  bag 
to  drive  the  millers  away. 

Hats  when  put  away  for  the  season 
should  be  thoroughly  brushed;  if  the 
trimming  cannot  be  worn  again  as  it  is, 
it  should  be  ripped  off.  If  space  allows, 
each  hat  should  be  packed  in  a  roomy 
box  by  itself,  preferably  with  t'ssue 
paper,  to  prevent  it  frorn  being  rubbed 
and  marred.  Felt  or  cloth  hats,  feath- 
ers, fur  and  woolen  trimmings  must  be 
protected  against  moths  in  the  same 
way  as  woolen  garments. 


WHAT  ONE  1919  CLUB  MEMBER 
ACCOMPLISHED 


ANNUAL  PLAY  AT  B.  C.  A.  S. 


The  comedy-drama  "The  Scout  Mas- 
er"  was  given  by  the  pupils  at  the  Ag- 
ricultural School  Friday  evening,  March 
26,  and  was  pronounced  the  "best  yet". 
Arthur  Dunson  in  a  clog  dance,  Donald 
Hornby  as  the  "old-timer"  were  favor- 
ites with  an  audience  which  well  filled 
the  school  hall.  Other  popular  numbers 
were  the  mandolin  solos  by  Albert 
Holmes  and  the  cornet  solos  and  duet 
by  John  Dean  and  Cliton  Hoy. 

A  social  dance  following  the  play 
completed  an  enjoyable  evening. 

Proceeds  go  to  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  Ath- 
letic Association. 


Jonathan  Chace  of  South  Westport 
carried  through  three  separate  Club 
projects  last  summer,  namely,  Pig,  Poul- 
try and  Garden,  and  made  an  excellent 
showing  in  all  of  them.  Two  better 
pigs  could  not  be  found  in  the  county 
than  the  ones  this  boy  raised.  They 
weighed  nearly  275  pounds  each  when 
dressed.  In  the  Garden  Club  Jonathan 
won  the  County  prize  of  a  free  week 
at  Amherst  this  summer.  He  also  did 
excellent  work  with  his  poultry.  He  told 
me  the  other  day  that  this  summer  he 
•s  going  to  join  the  Calf  Club  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  three  Clubs.  He  has 
just  bought  a  cow. 

Jonathan  thoroughly  enjoys  agricul- 
ture and  will  some  day  make  an  excel- 
lent farmer.  We  hope  to  have  more 
such  boys  and  girls  in  the  Clubs  this 
year.  The  girls  must  not  be  forgotten 
for  they  can  do  excellent  work. 

Let's  strive  to  have  a  banner  county 
this  year  in  the  Club  Work. 

E.    R.    WYETH, 
County  Club  Leader 


FIRST   ANNUAL    MEETfNG   OF   THE 
AMERICAN  FARM   BUREAU  FEDER- 
ATION 


NOTE — The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  is  new  but  has  b'jen  organ- 
ized by  farmers  in  the  interest  of  farm- 
ers, so  may  become  the  most  effective 
nation-wide  organization  for  speaking 
and  acting  in  their  behalf.  It  seems 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  print  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing in  full.  G.  H.  G. 

On  March  3rd  at  Chicago,  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  was  made 
a  permanent -organization  by  unanimous 
vote;  400  delegates  were  present.  Since 
the  Organization  Meeting  in  November, 
28  states  had  ratified  the  Constitution 
and  v/ere  adm.itted  to  the  Association 
by  the  Executive  and  Credentials  Com- 
mittees. 

Below  are  the  names  of  states  which 
ratified  the  original  Constitution,  giving 
the  number  of  directors  from  each,  a 
close  estimate  of  the  membership  and 
approximate  amount  of  money  which 
wDl  be  paid  into  the  A.  F.  B.  F. 

The  total  number  of  Directors  is  53. 
The  total  membership  is  approximately 
700,000,  and  total  budget  for  the  first 
year  approximately  $200,000,  according 
to  the  report  of  temporary  Secretary 
J.  W.  Coverdale. 

Voting 
States  Di'tors     Mem'ship  .  Funds 

New  Jersey,        1  $       500.00 

Minnesota,  2        17,000  1,000.00 

Massachusetts,    2        14,045  800.00 

Illinois,  4        50,001        50,000.00 
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Iowa,  6      104,388        52,194.00 

Colorado,  1  4,000  500.00 

South  Dakota,     1  3,000  250.00 

Missouri,  3        34,000  8,200.00 

Kentucky,  1  8,000  2,000.00 

Blichigan,  3        31,000        15,000.00 

California,  2        19,000  1,900.00 

Georgia,  1  1,000.00 

Arizona,  1  1,200  250.00 

Wyoming,  1  1,500 

New  H'pshire,     1  6,000  600.00 

Vermont,  1  8,198  800.00 

Utah,  2        12,000  600.00 

Indiana,  3       31,000       15,500.00 

New  York,  4        67,000  6,700.00 

West  Virginia,   2        15,000  2,000.00 

Nebraska,  1        14,000  1,000.00 

Ohio,  3        30,020  4,500.00 

Idaho,  2        14,000  1,400.00 

Oklahoma,  1  250.00 

Maryland,  1  5,000  250.00 

Connecticut,        1 
Kansas,  2        14,000 

Texas,  1 

Permanent    Officers: 

James  R.  Howard  of  Clemens,  Iowa, 
was  elected  Pesident  and  S.  L.  Strivings 
of  Castile,  New  York,  Vice-President. 

Executive    Committee    members   were 
elected  as  follows,  by  regions: 
Northeastern    Section — E.    B.    Cornwall, 
Middlebury,   Vermont;   E.   P.   Rich- 
ardson, Millis,  Mass.;  H.  E.  Taylor, 
Freehold,  N.  J. 
Middlewest     Section — O.     E.     Bradfute, 
Xenia,  Ohio;  Chester  H.  Grey,  Ne- 
vada,   Mo. ;    Howard    Leonard, '  Eu- 
reka, 111. 
Far  West  Section — W.  H.  Walker,  Wil- 
lows, California;  W.  E.  Jamison,  La 
Veta,    Colorado;    John    F.    Burton, 
Garland,  Utah. 
South    Section — Grey    Silver,    Martens- 
burg,  West  Va. ;  James  W.  Morton, 
Athens,    Georgia;     George    Bishop, 
Cardell,  Oklahoma. 
The  Directors  voted  to  pay  the  Presi- 
dent  $15,000   a   year  and   allow   $3,000 
a  year  for  traveling  expenses.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  President  should   be   the 
foremost    Executive    and   leader    of   the 
organization.     The    Executive    Commit- 
tee will  employ  the  Secretary  and  deter- 
mine where  headquarters  will  be. 

Provision  for  Different  Finance 
It  was  voted  to  change  the  manner 
of  paying  dues  from  the  present  method 
of  ten  per  cent,  of  all  Farm  Bureau 
membership  fees  under  the  State  Org- 
anization, to  50  cents  per  member,  this 
change  not  to  go  into  effect  sooner  than 
January,  1921.  Under  the  Constitution, 
provision  is  made  that  no  amendments 
will  be  effective  until  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  member  States. 

Dues   Start   April   1st 

A  ruling  was  made  that  dues  be  paid 
on  the  basis  of  paid  membership  dues 
by  members  in  the  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau belonging  to  the  State  Association 
on  the  first  day  of  each  quarter  of  the 
year,  starting  April  1st,  1920. 


Program  of  Work 

At  all  meetings  the  program  of  work 
for  this  year  was  discussed.  The  de- 
finite projects  were  made  in  the  resolu- 
tions, in  the  form  of  a  recommendation 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  in- 
structed to  set  up  without  delay  a  busi- 
ness organization  under  direction  of 
trained  experts  and  create  Bureaus  or 
divisions  as  follov/s: 

1.  A  bureau  of  transportation  which 
will  look  into  transportation  matters  by 
both  rail  and  water,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  secure  rates  on  farm  produc'-S 
which  shall  be  fair  as  compared  with 
rates  on  other  commodities,  and  which 
shall  give  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  ocean  rates  which  will  enable 
them  to  compete  on  a  fair  basis  with  the 
farmers  of  other  nations  of  the  world. 

2.  A  bureau  of  trade  relations  which 
shall  investigate  our  dealings  with  for- 
eign countries  to  the  end  that  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  may  be  promoted. 

3.  A  bureau  of  distribution  which 
shall  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  farm  products. 

4.  A  bureau  of  statistics  which  will 
inquire  into  world  conditions  which  in- 
fluence supply  and  demand,  and  which 
shall  especially  study  the  mechanics  of 
prices. 

5.  A  legislative  bureau  which  shall 
have  to  do  with  matters  of  National  leg- 
islation which  affect  farming  and  farm- 
ers. 

6.  A  bureau  of  co-operation  which 
will  make  a  special  study  of  co-operative 
methods  which  have  been  found  to  be 
successful  both  here  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  which  shall  draw  up  standard 
forms  for  co-operative  enterprises  of 
various  kinds  and  aid  State  Federations 
to  promote  local  co-operative  enter- 
prises on  thoroughly  safe  and  truly  co- 
operative lines. 

Digest    of    Other  Resolutions 

The  resolutions  set  forth  in  very  de- 
finite terms  a  pledge  of  full  support  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
condemning  radicals  and  re-actionaries. 

Increased  production  is  essential  to 
National  well  being.  We  stand  for  high- 
er individual  efficiency.  In  determining 
a  compensation,  we  believe  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  day's  work,  rather  than  the 
hours  thereof  should  be  of  paramount 
importance. 

We  pledge  the  farmers  of  America  to 
the  largest  possible  production  consis- 
tent with  good  husbandry,  with  a  view 
of  relieving  the  world's  dire  necessities 
and  invite  the  workers  of  all  other  in- 
dustries to  join  us  in  this  spirit  of  ser- 
vice. 

We  declare  the  strike  no  longer  just- 
ifiable and  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  by 
a  long  suffering  public. 

We  favor  the  creation  of  such  arbitra- 
tion  boards  or  courts,  with  power  and 


authority  to  adjust  controversies  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  as  shall  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  parties  directly 
interested,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the 
general  public. 

Realizing  the  need  of  trained  workers 
and  a  healthy  citizenship  in  all  walks  of 
life,  we  urge  such  general  course  of  in- 
struction of  our  young  manhood  as  shall 
,call  attention  to  and  give  promise  of  re- 
lieving general  health  conditions 
throughout  the  country. 

We  hail  the  American  Legion  as  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
life  of  America,  pledge  our  support  in 
its  great  work  and  welcome  it  to  com- 
radeship. 

We  pledge  the  full  strength  of  this 
institution  and  its  individual  member- 
ship in  support  of  the  good  roads  move- 
ment throughout  the  country. 

Deploring  the  waste  and  extravagance 
of  the  present  day,  we  urge  the  necess.ty 
for  a  return  to  the  more  humble  and 
prudent  practices  of  the  past. 

Our  country  needs  stability  and  the 
brakes  must  be  applied  to  secure  that 
hiuch  desired  result.  Waste  breeds  reck- 
lessness, a  lack  of  responsibility,  and  is 
the  best  aid  to  the  profiteer  whose  sel- 
fishness knows  no  country  and  who  has 
no  regard  for  the  rights  of  masses. 

We  recommend  legislation,  providing 
that  the  presence  of  all  substitutes  for 
virgin  wool  in  fabrics  and  apparel  pur- 
portirg  to  contain  v  ool,  shall  be  made 
known. 

We  recomm.end  that  a  committee  be 
rppointed  to  confer  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  in  working 
out  a  simplified  form  for  Income  Tax 
returns,  for  farmers. 

We  definitely  and  emphatically  oppose 
the  proposed  legislation  to  levy  a  tax  of 
1  per  cent,  on  land  holdings  in  excess 
of  $10,000.00. 

We  demand  for  agriculture,  at  the 
hands  of  State  and  National  legislative 
bodies,  the  privilege  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

We  insist  that  in  all  tariff  legislation, 
agrculture  be  given  equal  consideration 
with  other  industries. 

We  wish  the  American  people  to  de- 
finitely understand  that  the  organization 
self-styled  "The  Farmers'  National  Coun- 
cil" has  no  authority  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
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LET'S  "PLAY  THE  GAME" 


Last  evening  a  small  class  of  nine 
sturdy  young  fellows  were  graduated 
f^T'-i  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
Shod,  a  group  of  earnest,  wholesome 
young  men  ready  to  grapple  with  all  the 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  with  the 
problems  that  confront  the  New  Eng- 
land farmer. 

With  some  regrets,  to  be  sure,  but 
v/ith  never  a  thought  of  turning  back, 
these  lads  leave  the  "play"  games  of 
school  life  and  tale  up  with  zest  the 
real  game  of  mature  life.  They  are  al- 
ready employed,  for  it  has  been  true 
from  the  beginning  that  immediate  op- 
portunities for  serv'ce  have  awaited  the 
graduates  of  the  Agricultural  School 
v/hen  they  were  repdy  to  quit  the  class- 
room._  Three  years  ago  a  ruling  was 
made    that   pupils   who    had    permanent 


positions  to  go  to  the  first  of  April  of 
their  senior  year  would  be  allowed  to 
close  their  in-school  work  at  that  date. 
•Of  course,  each  member  of  the  senior 
class  slraightway  saw  to  it  that  he  had 
such  a  job  awaiting  him  April  1. 

So  these  young  men  had  come  back 
from  their  various  lines  of  employment 
to  receive  their  diplomas.  Three  of 
them  are  busy  as  employees  on  farms 
where  dairying  and  cash  crops  are  the 
source  of  income;  one  is  with  his  father 
on  the  home-farm;  two  are  taking  full 
responsibility  on  the  home  farms  where 
poultry  is  the  chief  source  of  income; 
one  is  in  charge  of  a  small  farm  the 
owner  of  which  is  occupied  with  other 
business;  one  is  in  charge  of  a  small 
herd  of  pure  bred  Guernseys,  some  of 
which  are  on  advanced  registry  test; 
and  one  is  employed  as  official  tester  in 
a    farmer's    cow-testing    association    in 


lower  New  York  State.  All  are  em- 
ployed in  what  may  be  termed  "produc- 
tive agriculture,"  that  is  to  say,  by 
farmers  who  conduct  their  farms  for  the 
purpose  of  income,  and,  with  two  pos- 
sible exceptions,  are  dependent  upon  the 
farms  for  their  living. 

The  Agricultural  School,  in  its  work 
with  these  young  men,  has  kept  steadily 
in  mind  to  lay  the  foundation  for  their 
success  in  farming  as  an  industry,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  train  them,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  to  become  worthy  citizens  of 
the  community  in  which  they  may  re- 
side— in  a  word,  to  teach  them  to  "play 
the  game",  play  it  intelligently,  good- 
naturedly,  wi  h  good  team-work,  piay  it 
fair,  and  play  it  hard. 

There  is  much  chaap  sentiment 
abroad,  peddled  for  the  most  part  by 
people  who  live  in  the  city  and  k.ow 
nothing  of  farming,  about  the  rewards, 
the  independence,  of  farm  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  is  said  of  its  terrible 
drudgery  and  loneliness.  The  fact  is, 
that  for  those  who  like  farm-life,  why, 
of  course,  farm-life  is  the  sort  of  a  I'fe 
they  like.  There  are,  however,  certain 
legitimate,  honest  rewards  that  are,  or 
should'  be,  common  to  farming  and  al' 
other  industry — a  decent  home  and 
home  life,  comforts,  education  and  rea- 
sonable leisure  for  the  farmer  himself 
and  those  of  his  family.  These  may  all 
be  measured  in  hard  cash.  The  farmer 
is  entitled  to  a  hard  cash  return  for 
his  eff'ort  that  is  comparable  to  the  re- 
turn for  a  like  effort  in  any  other  indus- 
try. 

Will  these  young  men  going  out  get 
such  a  return  for  their  industry?  Or 
will  the  return  be  so  meager  that  soon- 
er or  later  they  will  become  disheart- 
ened and  turn  to  some  other  employ- 
ment? IVIuch  will  depend  on  the  old2r 
men  in  the  business.  In  no  industry  are 
those  engaged  in  it  in  so  favorable  a 
position  to  insist  on  fair  returns  as  in 
farming,  and  yet  in  almost  none  other 
have  the  cash  returns  bten  so  scant  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  good  team-work. 

If  the  young  men  of  New  England  are 
to  be  recruited  for  the  farming  business 
of  New  England,  if  they  are  going  to 
play  the  game  to  win  (and  they  won't 
long  stay  in  if  it  is  impossible  to  win), 
better  team-work  must  be  developed. 
It  is  for  us  older  heads  in  the  business 
to  see  to  it  that  this  is  brought  about. 
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tion  is  a  nation-wide  organization  of 
farmers  and  for  fanners  that  will  serve 
the  interests  of  farming  much  as  the 
Associated  Industries  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  the  indiKtries  in  the  city.  The 
strength  of  the  National  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  wiD  depend  largely  on  the 
interest  and  strength  in  the  thousand 
or  more  County  Farm  Bureaus  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  team-work 
among  farmers  that  can  be  made  ef- 
fective locally,  nationally,  yes,  and  even 
intematiosally.  The  results  of  such  a 
buane^  organization  among  farmers 
can  hardly  be  ovei^^stiinated.  It  is  only 
by  such  team-woit  that  farmers  can 
ever  be  assured  of  satisfactory  returns 
in  their  business.  Sfobody  else  will,  or 
i-aTi^  do  the  thing  for  ns,  we  must  do  it 
for  ourselves. 

Lefs  go  to  it,  and  "play  3ie  game!" 
Incidentally,  nothing  could.be  conceived 
that  win  so  quickly  and  so  eSectively 
rally  the  young  blood  to  the  iiidustry  of 
fanning,  and  sustain  their  interest  in 
it,  for  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of 
winning,  tiey.  too.  like  to  play  the 
"game." 


THE    FAR3LER   A5    A   PROFITEER 


It  is  safe  to  predict  that  a  better  day 
s  dawning  for  farming  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  The  factors  lliat  nsake  for 
the  better  day  are  not  far  to  seek — 
higher  transportation  costs  that  wiQ 
mean  necessarily  hi^er  prices  for  prod- 
ucts brought  into  oar  almost  unlimited 
Xew  England  markets,  which  wDl,  of 
course,  mean  higher  prices  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  own  farms — tie  rapidly 
growing  necesaty  of  the  use  of  fertiliz- 
ers on  Western  farms  that  also  means 
hi^er  prices — the  much  more  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  than  of  agricultnTal 


production,  that  also  means  higher 
prices. 

But  that  the  Xew  England  farmer  of 
today  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  ''prof- 
iteers" is  so  absurd  as  to  be  laughable, 
and  could  be  seriously  put  forward  only 
by  those  who  know  nothing  whatever  of 
business  conditions  on  the  farm. 

A  young  man  and  his  wife  called 
here  en  business  today.  They  are  both 
above  average  intelligence.  They  are 
both  in  the  best  of  health.  They  are 
in  the  very  prime  of  life.  They  are 
both  experts  ^nr  their  line  of  farming. 
They  own  a  good  dairy  farm.  They 
both  like  the  work  and  do  work — say 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  and  at  no  slack- 
ers pace  at  that. 

These  young  people  are  going  out  of 
die  dairy  business  because  at  10  cents  a 
quart,  the  present  wholesale  price  of 
Tni1V_  even  with  the  eSort  they  have  put 
into  the  business,  there  is  not  a  reason- 
able marg"n  of  profit.  They  are  not  go- 
ing to  abandon  the  busine^,  but  are  go- 
ing to,  'Tie  low"  and  take  such  returns 
as  they  can  get  from  otier  products  un- 
til conditions  improve  for  dairying.  Are 
they  profiteers? 

The  story  of  these  young  people  is 
typical  of  the  whole  situation  as  r^ards 
dairying  w^here  milk  is  sold  at  wholesale 
today. 

But  a  better  day  will  come.  Con- 
sumers of  dairy  products  will  have  to  re- 
adjust their  notions  as  to  the  right  pri- 
ces for  dairy  products  as  compared  with 
ciher  products.  Ways  will  be  found, 
are  already  being  found,  of  reducing 
somewbat  the  margin  of  difference  be- 
tween the  price  paid  by  the  city  con- 
sumer and  the  price  that  is  paid  to  the 
producer. 

The  Xew  England  farmer  probably 
does  not  rank  quite  with  the  school 
teacher  and  ministers  and  other  small 
^daried  folk  today  in  having  to  pull  in 
their  belts  as  the  meals  gro^v  ever  more 
scanty.  The  farmer  is  always  in  a  fav- 
ored posHion  when  gaunt  hunger  stalks 
abroad.  But  neither  is  the  farmer  to 
be  classed  exactly  with  the  war-rich 
and  the  profiteer.  Ton  do  not  see  many 
ne^r  Pierce  Arrovr  or  Packard  cars  on 

PerhaiK  the  reason  lies  in  the  fact 
that  other  inducements  to  farm  life  are 
such  that  a  decent  return  for  his  efforts 
is  suScient  to  keep  the  ranks  of  the 
farming  industry  reasonably  fuIL 


FOR  S.ALE 


Hatching  eggs  from  excellent 
laying  straijis  of  birils  tested  for 
V»Ti£te  DiajT-tea.  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
koms,  SIO.OO.  and  R.  I.  Reds 
S12.00   oer    100. 


Bristol    County    Agricultural    School 
Segreganset,     *:-     Mass. 


NOTICE 

It  has  been  necessary  to  change  the 
date  of  the  excursion  to  Lexington,  Ar- 
'ington  and  Belmont  from  May  18th  to 
May  20th. 

Prof.  H.  F.  Thompson  could  not  be 
wirh  us  the  18th. 

As  stated  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin, this  trip  will  include  a  visit  to 
some  of  the  market  gardeners  about 
Arlington  and  Belmont  and  the  Market 
Gardener's  State  Field  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Lexingron.  Professor  Thomp- 
son is  conducting  a  large  number  of 
very  practical  experiments  which  wiD  be 
instructive  to  every  one  interested  in 
market  gardening  and  greenhouse  work. 

The  group  will  meet  at  the  raflroad 
station  at  Mansfield  and  wiU  leave 
Mansfield  by  automobile  at  10.00  a.  m. 
sharp;  will  meet  Professor  Thomp- 
son at  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  at 
11.30  a.  m.  and  Professor  Thompson  wiH 
conduct  the  party  from  there. 

All  interested  are  urged  to  join  this 
excursion  as  Profe^or  Thompson  prom- 
ises that  it  will  be  a  valuable  trip. 

If  you  plan  to  go  please  notify  the 
County  Agent  not  later  than  May  18th 
and  state  whether  or  not  you  desire 
automobile  reservation.  Also  please  no- 
tify the  County  Agent  if  you  are  plan- 
ning to  go  in  your  own  machine  and 
have  extra  seats. 

It  has.  been  suggested  that  those  rid- 
ing in  other  cars  than  their  own  pay 
the  owner  three  cents  a  mile  for  trans- 
portation. This  is  merely  a  suggestion 
as  each  automobile  owner  can,  of  course, 
make  his  own  arrangements  with  pas- 
sengers. 

The  County  Agent  suggests  that  each 
car  attach  a  small  flag  at  some  conspic- 
uous place  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
car  so  that  the  cars  will  not  get  separ- 
ated. 

WAPwREX  L.  IDE, 

County  Agent. 


MANLTIE  IS  V.AI.UABLE — SAVE  IT 


As  ^re  drive  through  the  country  we 
see  many  manure  piles  behind  the  bams. 
Stirronnding  them  are  pools  of  water, 
colored  by  leachings  from  the  mantrre,- 
and  often  streams  of  dark  colored  liquid 
are  flowing  away  from  the  pile. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  crop-produc- 
ing value  of  a  manure  pile  may  be  re- 
duced, under  the  above  conditions,  one- 
third  or  more  in  a  few  weeks.  This  has 
been  proven  by  definite  field  experi- 
Tnents. 

A  ceaient  floor  for  the  manure  pit  or 
the  manure  cellar  ■will  prevent  this  loss. 
The  value  of  manure  has  increased  as 
has  the  value  of  everything  else,  and  the 
losses  from  the  manure  pDes  are  more 
serious  no'w  than  at  other  times.  In 
snite  of  the  shortage  of  labor,  we  do  not 
believe  any  farmer  can  afford  to  allow 
these  losses  to  continue  for  another  sea- 
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HOME  ECOXOMICS  NOTES 


Clothing 

A  group  of  women  interested  in 
clothing  work  was  organized  by  Mrs. 
Reed  in  Mansfield  in  March  and  was  vis- 
ited by  her  three  times  during  that 
month  and  once  during  ApriL  This 
group  has  carried  out  the  true  meaning 
of  extension  teaching,  in  that  each  one 
"lined  up"  one  or  more  pupils  and 
brought  them  to  Mrs.  Reed's  classes  for 
inspection.  This  group  has  also  the 
record  in  Bristol  County  for  observers. 
During  the  last  two  days  of  instruction 
fve  visistors  were  present  from  outside 
of  the  county,  one  from  MedSeld,  one 
from  Franklin  and  three  from  Quincy. 
In  addition  to  these,  seven  were  present 
from  Norton  and  seven  from  Dighton. 

There  are  now  in  the  cotmty  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  from  the  towns  noted 
who  have  practically  completed  the  pre- 
liminary course. 

Trained 
Leaders 
Chartley,  4 

East  Norton,  -    -  4 

Mansfield,  8 

Myricks,  6 

Norton,  4 

JNorth  Dighton,  6 

Groups  in  Dighton  and  Westport  have 
been  doing  advanced  ■work.  Two  ne\r 
groups  have  just  started  in  Mansfield. 

There  is  tfl  be  one  more  county-wide 
meeting  at  Mansfield  this  season,  at 
least  we  hope  Bristol  County  women 
will  make  it  so.  Mrs.  Eeed  is  to  give  a 
"Health  Demonstration  Meeting"  on 
June  9.     Save  ihe  dav  and  nlan  lo  come. 


PRESERVED   EGGS 


This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
housekeepers  find  it  convenient  to  put 
down  eggs  for  next  winter's  use.  Eggs 
are  plentiful  and  probably  as  low  in 
price  as  they  will  be.  Even  though 
they  may  seem  high,  the  experience  for 
the  past  few  winters  has  shown  us  thai 
it  pays  to  lay  up  a  store  now  for  cook- 
ing purpcses,  at  least. 

The  methods  of  preservation  used, 
waterglass,  salt  or  Ume,  are  all  satis- 
factorv  and  widelv  used. 


HOUSEHOLX)  ACCOUNTS 


We  are  looking  for  housekeepers  who 
have  actual,  recent  household  account 
figures.  The  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
women  who  have  one  month's  or  one 
year's  accounts  which  they  would  be 
willing  to  contribute  to  a  collection  of 
actual  cost  of  living  figures  which  are 
being    collected    in    the    State. 


The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  has 
been  asked  several  times  lately  if  she 
has  begun  to  do  anything  about  the  wo- 
men's part  of  the  Bristol  County  Farm- 
er's Sho^r.  She  has  done  considerable 
thinking  about  it,  especially  after  the 
fine  response  which  the  women  gave  last 
fall.  She  would  like  an  equally  good 
and  prompt  response  right  off  on  what 
kind  of  exhibits  and  contests  the  wom- 
en in  this  county  are  most  interested 
'in  getting  up  for  our  next  Show. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NEWS 


Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
county  are  joining  the  various  clubs  this 
snr'ng  and  it  looks  like  a  banner  year 
for  Bristol  Cotmty. 

Th"s  is  a  time,  more  than  any  other, 
vhen  w^e  should  have  gardens,  raise  pigs 
and  roultry  and  can  the  surplus  vege- 
tables and  fruits  from  the  gardens. 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  club  member 
and  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  many  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  club,  drop  a 
cTd  to  the  County  Club  Agent.  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  Club  Leader  to  meet 
and  help  all  boys  and  girls  who  are 
truly  interested  in  Agriculture  and  Club 
Work.  The  only  requirements  to  join 
the  club  are  that  you  be  at  least  ten 
years  old  and  not  over  eighteen. 

Just  bear  this  in  mind,  girls  and  boys, 
you  are  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
best  instruction  that  the  county  can 
give  you.  from  State  Leaders,  County 
Leaders,  through  bulletins  and  books 
sent  you,  and  all  free. 

If  you  know  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  does 
rot  go  to  school  and  whom  you  rhijiV 
might  be  interested  in  girls'  and  boys* 
agricultural  clubs  send  their  names  to 
the  Club  Leader  and  he  will  try  to  visit 
them. 


THE    AIM    AND    VALUE    OF    BOYS' 
AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK 


By  E.   T.  Meredith.   Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  is  one  of 
the  important  features  of  the  agrictil- 
tural  extension  work  conducted  by  the 
States  Relations  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agrietdture,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  State  agricultural  colleges 
and  local  agencies  for  the  puroose  of  im- 
proving agricultural  conditions  and 
practices  throughout  the  country.  These 
clubs  are  organized  to  improve  farm  and 
home  practices  by  mstmcting  the  boys 
in  correct  agricultural  methods  and  the 
girls  in  home  making;  to  assist  them  in 
demonstrating  these  methods  for  the 
improvement  of  tie  farm  and  home:  ta 


aid  in  the  development  of  eo-eperation  in 
the  family  and  in  the  community;  to 
create  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward 
the  business  of  farming  and  home  mak- 
ing by  encouraging  property  ownership 
and  the  feeling  of  partnership;  and  to 
make  rural  life  mere  attractive  by  pro- 
viding organization  which  tends  to  dim- 
inish isolation  and  develop  leadership. 

These  objects  are  in  process  of  at- 
tainment. Wherever  clnb  work  has  been 
pushed  by  our  agents,  larger  yields  have 
been  obtained,  better  pigs  have  been 
raised  and  finer  cattle,  both  dairy  and 
beef,  have  been  grown.  The  motto  of 
the  clubs  is  "To  Make  the  Best  Better." 
Registered  animals  are  now  common 
where  only  a  few  yeai^  ago  they  were 
unknown,  and  there  is  a  systematic  ef- 
fort to  cull  out  scrub  live  stock  and 
poultry.  Large  yields  of  crops  have 
besn  made  by  dub  members  on  lands 
wh'ch  were  considered  worthless,  and 
little  girls  are  vying  with  the  best  pack- 
ers in  canning  and  preservirg  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  are  becoming  a  potent 
factor  in  helping  -to  make  the  farm 
home  more  attractive  and  enjoyable. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  made  by 
club  members  in  the  growing  of  field 
crops  is  two  to  three  times  as  large  as 
the  average  yields  made  in  the  States  in 
vrhiclLtiie  members  are  located.  Many 
reople,  seeing  a  boy  or  g^  here  and 
there  engaged  in  club  work,  do  not  real- 
ize the  value  of  the  products  produced 
by  these  youi:g  folks  in  the  aggr^ate. 
In  1918,  while  under  the  stress  of  war 
and  responding  to  an  appeal  made  to 
club  Hiembers  in  the  furrows  "over 
here"  to  help  feed  the  boj^  in  the 
trenches  "over  there."  the  records  in 
the  oSee  show  that  these  young  people 
produced  food  and  feed  to  the  value  of 
more  than  $20,000,000. 

The  money  value  of  the  products  of 
"Jub  members  is  only  a  gmall  part  of 
the  value  of  c!uh  w^ork.  Many  boys  and 
girls  have  had  their  vision  of  life  en- 
'"irged  by  club  membership.  The  results 
obtained  in  this  work  justify  many  times 
the  expenditures  made  in  securing  them, 
ard  appeal  strongly  for  a  larger  de- 
velopment of  this  verv  useful  work. 


FOR  SALE 


Doroc-Jersey  Pig's 


50  or  more  vigorous  youngsters 
wiH  be  ready  for  delrvery  by  May 
first.  Orders  can  be  filled  until  Ju- 
ly first,  or  "wliile  they  last." 


Bristol    County    Agricultural    School 
Segreganset,     -:-     Mass. 
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SPRAYING  THE  APPLE  ORCHARD 


The  following-  spray  program  has 
been  taken  from  extension  bulletin  No. 
34,  "Spraying  the  Apple  Orchard,  by  F. 
C.  Sears"  which  is  now  in  the  printer's 
hand.  It  will  soon  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution, and  will  be  mailed  upon  re- 
quest. Send  your  request  on  a  postal 
card  addressed  to  the  Extension  Service, 
M.  A.  C,  Amherst,  Mass. 

The  Season's  Program 

In  most  orchards,  the  following  is 
about  the  program  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed. It  does  not,  however,  include 
the  sprayings  for  special  pests  as  gypsy 
and  browntail  moths,  and  a  few  others. 

1st  Spraying.  Early  spring,  just  as 
the  buds  are  breaking.  Commercial 
lime-sulfur,  about  6  gallons,  and  arsen- 
ate of  lead  paste  4  lbs.,  or  powder  2  lbs. 
40  per  cent,  nicotine  sulphate,  3/8  pint 
to  50  gallons  water.  This  is  for  scale, 
aphis,  bud  moth  and  also  for  certain 
fungus  diseases.  Unless  buds  are  well 
broken  and  tips  of  leaves  showing  when 
this  spray  is  made,  omit  arsenate  of 
lead. 

2nd  Spraying.  Just  before  the 
blossoms  open,  lime-sulfur  1  gal.,  40 
per  cent.  nicotine  sulphate  3/8 
pint,  arsenate  of  lead  paste  3  to  5  lbs., 
or  powder  1%  to  2%  lbs.,  water  50 
gal.  There  is  some  experimental  evi- 
dence to  show  that  5  to  10  lbs.  of  lime, 
slacked  and  added  to  each  50  gallon  cask 
of  spray  containing  lime-sulfur  and  ar- 
senate of  lead,  will  prevent  the  burning 
of  foliage  which  sometimes  follows  the 
use  of  this  combination.  It  is  at  least 
worth  trying.  This  spraying  is  for  bud 
moth,  tent  caterpillar,  browntail  moth, 
curculio,   aphis,  red   bug  and  scab. 

3rd  Spraying.  Within  a  week  after 
the  petals  fall.  Warm  weather  shortens 
and  cool  weather  lengthens  this  period. 
Same  materials  as  second  spraying.  This 
spraying  is  especially  for  codling  moth, 
curculio,  apple  scab,  red  bug,  gypsy 
moth  and  aphis. 

4th  Spraying.  About  four  weeks  lat- 
er. Same  material  as  the  third,  omitting 
nicotine.  Especially  important  for  cod- 
ling moth,  lesser  apple  worm,  scab, 
gypsy  moth,  sooty  fungus  of  apples,  etc. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  dif- 
ferent sprayings  will  vary  with  different 
orchards.  Some  may  be  omitted  alto- 
gether in  certain  sections.  There  are 
few  localities,  however,  where  the  sec- 
ond and  third  will  not  give  excellent  re- 
turns on  the  cost  of  applying. 

In  some  sections  of  the  state  injury 
to  the  foliage  has  resulted  from  spray- 
ing with  the  combination  of  lime-sulfur 
and  arsenate  of  lead.  In  similar  clim- 
ates this  difficulty  has  been  avoided  by 
substituting  Bordeaux  mixture  for  com- 
mercial lime-sulfur  in  the  2nd  spray  in 
the  above  program,  and  self-boiled  lime- 


sulfur  for  the  commercial  in  any  later 
applications.  This  has  worked  out  well 
in  New  Jersey,  Nova  Scotia  and  else- 
where and  is  certainly  worthy  of  trial 
here. 


CORN  ROUGHAGE  CUTS  THE  FEED 
COST 


Today  when  the  problem  of  feeds  is 
more  acute  than  ever  before  known,  the 
dairyman  who  is  to  stay  in  the  business 
will  depend  even  more  than  heretofore 
on  com.  For  corn  not  only  gives  great- 
er yield  to  the  acre  and  at  less  cost,  but 
can  read'ly  be  balanced  into  a  feed  that 
dairy  stock  will  do  well  on  the  year 
around.  Probably  it  is  not  wise  to  feed 
exclusively  corn  products,  but  it  has  re- 
peatedly been  proved  that  this  can  be 
done  and  that  dairy  stock  will  flourish 
and  satisfactorily  reproduce  on  a  corn 
ration. 

Soy  beins,  grown  in  the  com  for  sil- 
age, or  grown  separately  and  mixed  with 
the  silage,  greatly  improves  the  quality 
of  the  roughage,  the  feeding  quality  of 
the  soy  beans  being  about  the  same  as 
that  of  alfalfa  or  good  clover  hay,  and 
incidentally  they  are  a  good  soil  improv- 
er in  that  they  gather  nitrogen  from 
the  air. 

Of  course,  clover  and  alfalfa  hay 
are  always  desirable  dairy  feeds,  but 
many  dairy  farmers  would  do  well  to 
grow  more  corn  and  soy  beans  in  place 
of  nor,-leguminous  hay. 

The  labor  problem  for  handling  more 
silage  is  a  real  problem,  but,  value  for 
value  of  feed  obtained,  it  is  not  as  ex- 
pensive to  handle  as  the  hay  crop. 

All  good  dairymen  know  this,  but  now 
at  planting  time  some  will  profit  by  this 
reminder. 


FARM   LABOR 


The  farm  labor  situation  is  not  im- 
possible for  certain  lines  of  farming — 
if  we  could  be  assured  of  present  high 
prices  for  farm  products.  Any  farmer 
knows  he  can  raise  potatoes  profitably, 
even  at  present  prices  for  labor  and 
fertilizers  and  team,  if  he  could  be  rea- 
sonably sure  of  maintaining  present 
prices  for  the  product.  There  are  those 
who  believe  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
lower  prices  next  year. 

Why,  then,  are  so  many  farmers  cur- 
tailing their  business  in  the  face  of  a 
steadily  rising  market?  Well,  one  rea- 
son is  that  farmers  of  New  England 
have  no  satisfactory  business  organiza- 
tions that  help  to  standardize  their  prod- 
ucts and  stabilize  prices;  another,  that 
in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  records  of 
their  business,  they  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  just  what  prices  they  can  pay  for 


labor  with  a  reasonable  margin  for  prof- 
it. 

Past  question,  the  one  great  need  of 
New  England  farming  is  an  overhead  or- 
ganization that  by  securing  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  products  in  the  important 
markets  and  a  more  uniform  flow  of  the 
products  to  market,  can  stabilize  the 
prjces  for  all  standard  and  staple  farm 
products. 

The  farm  labor  problem  will  be  solved 
when  farmers  can  have  sufficient  assur- 
arce  of  a  margin  between  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  selling  price  so  that  they 
can  compete  in  the  open  market,  for 
labor  with  other  industries.  The  prob- 
lem will  never  be  really  solved  until 
this  com.es  to  pass. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
conditions  for  hiring  on  the  farm  must 
be  idsn  ical  with  those  in  other 
industries,  but  it  undoubtedly  does  mean 
conditions  for  employment  on  the  farm 
n-'ust  much  more  nearly  approximate 
condit'ons  of  employment  elsewhere 
than  at  present. 

The  wiser  heads  among  our  success- 
ful farmers  have  for  some  time  been 
able  to  see  th's  coming,  and  they  really 
welcome  the  prospect  of  the  standard 
day's  work  for  a  standard  day's  pay. 


MARKET  RI  PORTS 


"'iVill  you  jiJsase  brin;  ■  to  the  attention 
of  the  farriers  and  tl  ose  who  may  b^ 
interested  ihe  following  facts. 

The  Farmers'  Mark  ;t  Report  (sam- 
ple-, of  which  are  enclosed)  is  issued 
dai  y  for  ihe  purpose  of  distributing 
market  information  en  Massachusetts 
farm  produats. 

Notation?,  on  products  shipped  in  from 
out  of  state  points  are  also  ir  eluded. 

On  Mondays,' holdirgs  of  apples  in 
cold  storage  are  added  to  the  report. 

On  Thursdays,  the  weekly  Brighton 
livestock  market  of  the  previous  day  is 
reported. 

Our  agents  in  co-ope  'ation  with  those 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets  are 
personally  in  these  riarkets  and  en- 
deavor to  get  the  most  accurate  inform 
ation   possible. 

If  you  have  any  S-ggestions  which 
.  could  make  these  repoi  ts  of  more  bene- 
fit to  you,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have 
them. 

The  comrlete  daily  report  may  be  ob- 
tained yearly  for  $3  00  or  for  four 
months  $1.00.  These  ar.ounts  are  neces- 
sary to  cover  postage. 

Yours  ver-'  truly, 

W.  A.  MUNSON, 
Director  Div'sion  of  Markets 
Mass.  Dept.  of  Agriculure. 
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BETTER   SELLING 


In  the  matter  of  selling  his  products 
the  New  England  farmer  is  50  years 
behind  the  business  man  of  the  city. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule,  but  in  the  main  this  statement  will 
hold.  The  point  of  weakness  in  our  sell- 
ing methods  are  about  as  follows: 

1.  We  do  not  know  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, hence  the  selling  price  is  sel- 
dom based  on  cost  plus  a  fair  margin  of 
profit. 

2.  Many  lines  of  farm  products  on 
the  market  are  shipped  without  proper 
grading  or  packing. 

3.  The  buying  public  are  not  in- 
formed of  the  value  of  the  product  nor 
even  of  the  source  of  supply  by  judi- 
cious advertising. 

4.  Little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to 
insure  good  distribution  of  the  products 
in  the  markets. 

5.  Little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to 
insure  an  even  flow  of  the  goods  to  mar- 
ket throughout  the  season. 

6.  The  producers  of  most  lines  of 
farm  products  are  not  associated  to  cir- 
culate fair-price  information  and  thus 
avoid  cut-throat  competition. 

Right  here  is  the  gist  of  the  matter — ■ 
the  getting  together  of  producers  who 
have  like  interests  to  safeguard  and  ad- 
vance the  legitimate  interests  of  their 
business.  Some  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  N.  E.  M.  P.  A.,  a  Holstein  Breed- 
ers' Association  has  been  formed;  a 
Berkshire  Breeders'  Association  has  also 
been  organized.  We  ought  to  have,  at 
once,  a  Strawberry  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, or,  pefhaps,  a  "Market  Gardeners' 
Association"  for  this  locality;  perhaps 
a  Potato  Growers'  Association  and  per- 
haps a  "Baby-chick  Association". 

The  organization  of  these  Associations 
should  be  kept  quite  simple.  No  proper- 
ty investment  is  necessary.  In  most 
cases  no  paid  employee.  What  is  needed 
is  the  getting  together  for  the  purpose 
of  better  selling,  as  outlined  above. 

Yes,  one  thing  more  is  needed,  that 
a  group,  made  up  of  a  representative  of 
each  of  these  Associations  come  tr^ether 
at  times  as  the  Farm  Bureau  Executive 
Committee,  for  all  of  the  Associations 
will  have  some  interests  in  common  that 
can  be  best  served  by  such  and  overhead 
Committee. 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Col.  2) 
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--THEN  — 

Ask    yo.ur    county    agent    about 
the   excucsion   that    will  go   from 
this    countjj    to    AmheKSt    for 
Farmer'5      Week 

Send    a    postal      to-day      ashing 
to    have     your-     name    put   on  tne 
Special     mailing      list     for-    a 
pKopram- 

-EXTENSION   SERVICE- 

Ma35achu5et<s    Agricultural    College 
Amherst    Mass. 


"AT  YOUR    SERVICE" 


SUMMER  FARMER'S   WEEK   AT 
AMHERST 


Last  year  a  small  group  of  Bristol 
County  Farmers  attended  the  Summer 
Farmer's  Week  at  Amherst.  Those  who 
took  the  trip  felt  well  repaid  for  the 
time  and  money  spent. 

This  year  the  Fanners'  Week  is  sched- 
uled to  take  place  July  26-30  inclusive. 
A  very  interesting  and  complete  pro- 
gram is  being  planned,  including  prac- 
tical talks,  demonstrations  and  field  ex- 
cursions about  the  College  farm  and 
the  Experiment  Station. 

The  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to  as- 
sist in  arranging  for  an  automobile  trip 
to  Amherst  during  that  week.  If  you 
plan  to  go,  kindly  notify  the  County 
Agent  or  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  as  early  as  possible. 


cow  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 


Considerable  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested by  dairy  farmers  in  Bristol  Coun- 
ty in  organizing  a  "Cow  Testing  Associ- 
ation". Some  three  thousand  Cow  Test- 
ing Associations  are  now  operating  in 
the  United  States  and  these  associations 
have  accomplished  remarkable  results. 

An  association  is  started  by  a  group 
of  some  25  farmers  organizing  and  hir- 
ing a  competent  man  to  figure  up  the 
amount  of  milk  and  butterfat  produced 
by  the  individual  cows  in  their  herds 
and  also  to  show  figures  on  the  cost  of 
producing  that  milk. 

The  tester  visits  each  hsrd  once  a 
month,  weighs  the  milk  for  two  milkings 
and  goes  over  the  figures  on  the  cost 
of  grain  and  roughage.  He  then  com- 
putes it  on  this  basis  for  the  whole 
month.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  fig- 
ures are  summed  up  and  the  summary 
of  results  is  left  with  each  farmer.  A 
list  is  published,  each  month  in  the 
Farmers'  Bulletin,  of  all  cows  which  pro- 
duce 40  or  more  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Several  farmers  have  already  signified 
their  desire  to  join  such  an  association. 
If  there  are  others  who  are  interested 
the  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to  get  in 
touch  with  them.  It  is  hoped  that  we  get 
the  Association  started  by  August  1. 


SALE  OF  NITRATE  OF  SODA 


One  hundred  thousand  tons  of  Gov- 
ernment Nitrate  of  Soda  is  being  of- 
fered for  sale.  This  Nitrate  is  located 
at  several  different  points,  the  nearest 
one  to  Masachusetts  being  Nitro,  West 
Virginia. 

The  selling  price  is  $88.90  per  .short 
ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  point  of  storage.  Not 
less  than  one  ton  or  more  than  one 
hundred  tons  will  be  sold  to  any  purchas- 
er. 

The      material      can      be      purchased 
through: 
H.  J.  Baker  &  Bros.,  81  Fulton  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
W-   R.    Grace   &    Co.,   Hanover   Square, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wessel  Duval,  28  Broad  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
The  above  are  the  contracting  agents 
in  the  Sale. 
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SPRAYING    POTATOES    WITH    BOR- 
DEAUX   WILL    INCREASE    THE 
YIELD 


Earl    Jones,    Extension    Specialist 


Often  we  think  that  potatoes  are 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  only  as  a  pro- 
tection against  late  blight.  There  is, 
however,  very  good  evidence  that 
thorougih  spraying  with  Bordeaux  will 
also  increase  the  yield  during  years 
when  there  is  no  blight.  It  will  further 
protect  the  crop  against  rot  during 
blight  seasons. 

The  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  conducted  spraying 
tests  for  ten  consecutive  years  in  which 
potatoes  were  all  sprayed  with  a  poison 
for  bugs,  but  the  applications  with  Bor- 
deaux were  varied. 

Average  yield  of  potatoes   per  acre,  10 

years,  bushels: 
Not  sprayed  with  Bordeaux,  169 

Sprayed  with  Bordeaux,  3  times  per 

season,  238 

Sprayed  with  Bordeaux  every  two 

weeks  during  season,  266 

Average  yearly  gain  for  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  10  years,  bushels: 
Sprayed  with  Bordeaux,  3  times  per 

season,  69 

Sprayed    with    Bordeaux    every    2 

weeks  during  season,  97 

Spraying  increased  the  yield  every 
year,  whether  late  blight  appeared  or 
not.  Obser^'ations  indicated  that  in- 
creased yields  of  potatoes  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
plants  lived  longer  than  those  not  spray- 
ed. 

During  seasons  when  the  weather  con- 
ditions   were    favorable    to    late    blight, 


three  sprayings  per  season  were  not 
enough  to  prevent  loss  from  rot.  In  one 
particularly  bad  season  spraying  every 
two  weeks  did  not  protect  the  plants 
from  blight. 

At  the  Vermont  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  spraying  tests  have  been 
conducted  for  2o  consecutive  years.  In 
these  tests,  also,  the  plants  were  sprayed 
with  a  poison  for  bugs. 

Average  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre,  20 

years,  bushels: 
Not  sprayed  with  Bordeaux,  163 

Sprayed  with  Bordeaux,  268 

Average  yearly  gain  per  acre  for  spray- 
ing.   20  years,  bushels: 
Sprayed  with  Bordeaux,  105 

There  was  a  gain  every  year  due  to 
spraying  with  Bordeaux;  a  gain  which 
averaged  from  32  to  224  bushels 

The  season  of  1919  was  favorable  for 
late  blight  and  many  people  believed 
that  spraying  was  of  little  value.  Yet  in 
the  majority  of  these  cases  the  pota- 
toes were  not  thoroughly  sprayed  with 
the  Bordeaux  and  often  the  spraying 
was  stopped  about  August  1. 

Last  fall  the  Bennington  County 
(Vt.)  Farm  Bureau  did  some  work  in 
determining  the  amount  of  rot  in  the 
potato  crop  on  farms  where  Bordeaux 
was  used  on  and  those  where  it  was  not 
used.  The  average  per  cent,  of  rot  on 
farms  where  the  crop  was  sprayed  was 
7.6  per  cent,  and  on  the  farms  where 
no  spraying  was  done  48.4  per  cent. 

Too  often  spraying  is  put  off  until  the 
bugs  have  done  considerable  injury.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  spraying  should  start 
about  the  time  that  bugs  hatch  and  Bor- 
deaux should  be  used  with  the  poison. 
Its  use  should  be  continued,  adding  poi- 
son when  necessary,  every  two  weeks 
during  the  season  and  oftener  in  cool, 
moist  weather. 


SUMMER  SPRAYS — APPLES  AND 
STONE  FRUITS 


At  this  season  of  the  year  the  use  of 
Nitate  of  Soda  or  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
or  both,  On  some  of  the  early  market 
crops  will  be  very  helpful  in  increasing 
yields,  and  hasten  maturity.  Experi- 
enced growers  have  found  that  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  is  one  of  the  best 
fertilizing  materials  that  can  possibly 
be  used  on  spinach.  This  can  be  applied 
before  seeding,  but  it  is  also  desirable  to 
apply  as  a  side  dressing  when  the  plants 
are  about  one-third  grown.  200  to  300 
pounds  to  the  acre  makes  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference in  the  growth  of  the  spinach 
crop.  Early  cabbage,  tomatoes,  and 
numerous  other  vegetables  respond  ex- 
ceedingly well  to  applications  of  Ni- 
trate of  Soda,  and  if  this  material  is 
handled  carefully  it  will  not  delay  ma- 
turity. This  argument  is  frequently 
made  against  the  use  of  highly  nitrogen- 
ous fertilizers.  These  two  materials 
named  become  available  so  quickly  that 
they  do  not  lengthen  the  growing  period 
in  the  same  way  that  do  organic  forms 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 


Professor  Sears,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  has  forwarded  to 
us  for  distribution  several  copies  of  Ex- 
tension Bulletin  No.  34,  "Spraying  the 
Apple  Orchard".  These  bulletins  will  be 
sent  free  to  anyone  in  the  County  who 
may  be  interested. 

Professor  Sears  recommends  spraying 
the  apples  about  four  weeks  after  the 
blossoms  fall,  using  1  gallon  of  lime 
■  sulphur  and  3  to  5  lbs.  of  arsenate  of 
lead   paste,   or   l%-2%    lbs   of   powder. 

This  spray  is  for  the  second  brood  of 
the  codling  moth,  lesser  apple  worm, 
scab,  gypsy  moth,  sooty  fungus  of  ap- . 
pies,  etc. 

Bordeaux  mixture  should  not  be  used 
for  summer  spraying  of  fruit  trees.  It 
often  causes  serious  burning  of  foliage 
and  russetting  of  fruit. 

Slight  injury  sometimes  follows  the 
combined  use  of  lime  sulphur  and  arsen- 
ate of  lead.  This  injury  can  be  reduced 
by  adding'  5-10  lbs.  of  slacked  lime  to 
50  gals,  of  spray. 

The  following  is  the  formula  Profes- 
sor Sears  recommended  for  summer 
spraying  of  stone  fruits. 

Self    Boiled   Lime    Sulphur 

1.  Formula, 

8  lbs.  stone  lime. 
8  lbs.  sulphur. 
50  gals,  water. 

2.  Preparation. 

Put  lime  in  barrel  and  nearly  cover 
with  water. 

Sift  sulphur  and  add  as  soon  as  slak- 
ing of  lime  is  well  under  way. 

Stir  constantly  and  add  water  as  need- 
ed to  make  a  thick  paste. 

Stop  the  cooking  by  adding  more  wat- 
er This  is  done  as  soon  as  lime  is  slaked 
if  great  heat  is  produced,  or  after  5  or 
even  10  minutes  if  the  lime  is  sluggish. 

Strain  into  the  spray  cask.  Make  up 
to  50  gallons.  Add  3  lbs.  arsenate  of 
lead  and  apply. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
established  an  Employment  Agency  for 
Adult  and  Boy  Labor.  The  Adult  Labor 
is  in  charge  of  Miss  H.  W.  Grant,  and 
Mr.  Stephen  R.  Dow  is  in  charge  of  the 
Boy  Labor.  Both  of  the  above  can  be 
reached  through  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Room  136,  State  House, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Fall  River  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  also  operating'  a  farmers'  employment 
agency.  They  already  have  about  50 
applicants  for  farm  work.  Anyone  in- 
terested can  apply  to  the  Secretary,  54 
North  Main  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
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SUMMER    CONFERENCE    FOR 
WOMEN 


A  conference  for  Bristol  County 
Women  is  to  be  held  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham,  North  Eas- 
ton,  on  Thursday,  July  1.  Women  from 
all  over  the  county  are  invited. 

The  day  will  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 
No  one  can  afford  to  miss  the  day's 
program.  The  morning  meeting  is  call- 
ed for  11.00  a.  m. 

Mrs.  Frothingham  has  very  kindly  is- 
sued an  invitation  to  lunch  to  all  those 
attending.  A  motor-bus  will  also  meet 
the  Taunton  electric  at  Morse's  Corner, 
Washington  Street,  South  Easton,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  arriving  on  the 
electric. 

Kindly  send  to  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  for  further  particulars  and 
also  the  list  of  women  who  will  represent 
your  town. 


CANNING  CONTEST 


Bristol   County   Farmers'   Show,    1920 


In  connection  with  the  Women's  Ex- 
hibit of  the  Farmers'  Show  this  Fall, 
there  will  be  a  food  presei-vation  con- 
test open  to  the  women  of  the  county. 

The  exhibits  will  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  towns  and  a  banner  will  be  award- 
ed to  the  tovsm  having  the  greatest 
number  of  exhibitors. 

In  addition  to  this  there  will  be  in- 
dividual first,  second  and  third  prizes 
awarded  for  the  best  collection  in  the 
whole  county  exhibit. 

The  entries  for  individuals  are  to  be 
in  the  following  classes: 

1.  Five  varieties  of  canned  vege- 
tables; two  jars  of  each  vegetable. 

2.  Four  varieties  of  canned  fruits; 
two  jars  of  each  fruit. 

S.  Two  kinds  of  jelly;  two  jars  of 
each. 

Each  exhibitor  must  arrange  her  ex- 
hibit in  jars  of  uniform  size  and  make. 

Gradine;  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  Can- 
ning 

Size  of  Fruit  or  Vegetables. 

Whole  fruits  or  vegetables  canned  for 
exhibit  should  be  the  size  which  is  most 
acceptable  for  table  use.  Generally 
large  fruit  and  small  vegetables  are 
graded  highest. 

Texture. 

Fine  texture  is  characteristic  of  high- 
grade  fruit  and  vegetables.  Tough  peas 
and  beans  and  fibrous  asparagus  are 
graded  low. 

Color. 

The  natural  color  of  the  product 
where  at  its  best  is  the  standard  of  the 
high-grade  pack.    Peas  that  have  an  oc- 


casional yellow  one  in  the  lot  are  grad- 
ed lower  than  those  uniformly  green, 
while  if  many  are  yellowish  the  lot  is 
graded  lower  still.  String  beans  con- 
taining an  occasional  brown  or  rusty 
pod  Will  be  graded  lower  than  those  un- 
iformly green. 

Whole  or  Cut. 

The  fruit  or  vegetable  of  suitable  size 
which  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  can 
whole  is  of  the  highest  grade,  provided  it 
grades  high  on  other  points.  Those  cut 
in  halves  grade  next,  and  those  in  slices 
next. 

Peeled,   Unpeeled,  Pitted,  Cored. 

Those  fruits  which  are  improved  by 
peeling,  pitting  or  coring  are  graded  the 
highest. 

Special  Remarks. 

Peas — Cloudy  or  starchy  liquid  is  not 
desirable;  it  may  indicate  that  the  peas 
were  large,  mealy  and  the  skins  easily 
loosened. 

Corn — Corn  which  is  very  milky  or 
full  of  liquid  may  be  found  sweet,  but 
it  does  not  grade  as  high  as  dry  packs 
and  does  not  keep  as  well. 

Spinach — Good  spinach  is  packed 
whole,  that  is,  the  leaves  are  not  cut. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


The  Boy  and  Girls  of  Bristol  County 
are  going  to  materially  aid  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  this  season,  for  over  350 
have  already  definitely  enrolled  in  the 
Massachusetts  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs. 
The  number  enrolled  in  each  club  are 
as  follows: 

Bi-ead-making  and  Sewing  14 

Corn  14 

Potato    27 

Garden  77 

Canning  59 

Pig   55 

Poultry     90 

Calf    12 

Miscellaneous    g 

356 

This  makes  a  total  of  356,  and  there 
will  be  perhaps  fifty  more  since  all  the 
enroUment  cards  are  not  in  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  There  is  no  more  worthy,  in-  ' 
teresting,  healthful  and  helpful  work,  fin- 
ancially, as  well  as  instructive,  for  a 
boy  or  girl  to  undertake  during  the  sum- 
mer months  while  out  of  school. 


There  are  many  good  cash  prizes  open 
to  club  members  this  year.  At  Brock- 
ton Fair  alone  $30o  or  more  is  to  be 
given  to  club  members  only,  in  prizes 
for  Swine,  Poultry,  Garden  and  other 
lines  of  club  endeavor.  Write  to  the 
County  Club  Leader  if  you  wish  to 
know  more  definitely  about  these  prizes. 


BOYS'   AND   GIRLS'   FIELD   DAY 


The  Boys  and  Girls  of  Bristol 
County  above  the  age  of  ten  years 
are  invited  to  a  field  day  to  be  held 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  Farm,  June  26,  from  10  a. 
m.  to  4  p.  m. 

During  the  morning  there  will  be 
a  trip  over  the  School  Farm,  a  dem- 
onstration of  spraying  potatoes  and 
other  garden  crops,  and  a  demon- 
stration in  selecting  poultry  for  lay- 
ers. 

In  the  afternoon  a  poultry  judg- 
ing contest  by  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves  will  be  held,  with  three 
prizes  offered:  first,  a  White  Leg- 
horn Cockerel  and  two  Pullets;  sec- 
ond, a  pair  of  selected  White  Leg- 
horns; third,  a  selected  White  Leg- 
horn cockerel. 

Other  events  will  be  a  greased 
pig  chase,  with  the  pig  going  to  the 
one  who  catches  it;  a  peanut  hunt, 
potato  race,  etc.  All  contests  will  be 
open  to  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys. 
All  who  attend  the  field  day  are 
requested  to  bring  a  lunch,  but  ice 
cream  and  a  cool  drink  will  be 
served  without  charge. 

A  jolly  good  time,  as  well  as  in- 
structive, is  in  store  for  all  who  at- 
tend this  field  day.  Don't  forget 
the  date,  Saturday,  June  26. 


If  you  know  of  any  boy  or  girl  from 
10  to  18  years  of  age  who  does  not  at- 
tend school  and  is  interested  in  agricul- 
tural work,  kindly  send  their  names  to 
the  County  Club  Leader,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 

Canning  Club  members  should  take 
advantage  of  the  crops  as  they  come 
along.  Rhubarbs,  greens  and  asparagus 
may  be  canned  at  the  present  time.  If 
you  have  any  surplus  in  your  garden  be 
sure  to  make  use  of  it  in  this  way  . 


The  American  Berkshire  Association, 
of  Springfield,  Illinois,  will  give  $10  in 
prizes  for  the  best  pure-bred  Berkshire 
pigs  exhibited  at  the  Brockton  Fair. 
This  money  will  be  awarded  under  the 
direction  of  the  Acting  Pig  Club  Agent 
and  the  County  Club  Leader. 


Garden  Club  members  should  be  get- 
ting their  gardens  under  way.  Keep 
them  cultivated  from  the  very  first.  If 
you  will  do  this  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  your  garden  will  not  suffer  for  wat- 
er during  the  summer.  Don't  wait  for 
the  seeds  to  appear  before  you  culti- 
vate. Put  a  collar  of  card  board  or  stiff 
paper  around  newly  set  tomato  plants, 
so  that  it  will  extend  into  the  soil  an 
inch  or  two  and  two  inches  more  above. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  cut  worm  from 
cutting  it  off. 
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MARKET  GARDENERS'  FIELD   TRIP 


On  May  20th,  Mr.  Ide,  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau,  took  a  trip  with 
some  35  Bristol  County  Farmers  through 
the  market  garden  district  near  Boston. 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  to  give 
assistance.  The  party  left  Harvard 
Square  soon  after  noon,  and  visited  the 
Hittinger  Fruit  Company's  plant  at 
School  Street,  Belmont.  The  pear  or- 
chards were  in  full  bloom  and  a  wonder- 
ful sight.  The  greenhouses  were  filled 
with  cucumbers  and  were  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  Mansfield  cucumber  grow- 
ers of  the  party,  who  always  train  their 
cucumbers  on  a  A  trellis  instead  of  up- 
right, according  to  the  practice  of  most 
of  the  growers  in  the  Boston  district. 
Mr.  Hittinger  was  the  introducer  of  the 
upright  method  of  training  and  the  men 
could  see  it  at  its  best  on  his  farm.  Af- 
ter looking  over  Mr.  Hittinger's  green- 
houses, a  few  minutes  were  given  to  in- 
spection of  the  Richardson  Brothers' 
plant  next  door.  The  greenhouses 
showed  a  fine  start  of  the  cucumber 
crop.  It  was  particularly  interesting  to 
note  that  these  men  were  pulling  out- 
door radishes  while  the  price  is  still  high 
in  the  market,  and  the  greenhouse  crop 
is  hardly  over.  They  seem  to  be  about 
as  far  ahead  as  anybody  in  the  business. 
They  had  a  nice  field  of  early  spinach 
which  looked  as  if  it  would  be  fit  for 
market  by  the  first  of  the  following 
week. 

Richardson  Brothers  have  developed 
quite  a  large  poultry  business,  and  they 
have  carried  a  thousand  laying  hens  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  There  is  a  retail  mar- 
ket for  all  the  eggs  at  the  door,  and 
the  production  has  averaged  over  50  per 
cent,  during  the  past  winter.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson has  used  electric  lights  in  his 
house  and  feels  that  this  method  is  of 
great  value  in  maintaining  production. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  "White  Leg- 
horns are  the  popular  breeds.  The  Rich- 
ardson Brothers  have  fenced  in  a  large 
asparagus  bed  in  which  the  poultry  for- 
age, and  in  this  way  keep  down  the 
asparagus  beetle.  The  poultry  manure 
has  been  a  big  factor  in  hastening  pro- 
duction of  the  greenhouse  and  outdoor 
crops,  and  these  men  consider  it  of 
great  value.  Reports  are  that  the  poul- 
try project  has  been  a  very  profitable  one. 
It  is  unusual  to  see  such  a  combination 
in  such  a  densely  populated  section,  but 
the  efficiency  of  the  proprietors  and 
their  intense  love  for  the  business  are 
big  factors  in  success. 

The  next  stop  on  the  trip  was  at  Wy- 
man  Brothei-s  of  Arlington.  About  45 
minutes  were  taken  for  inspection  of 
this  farm  and  greenhouses  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  over  the  con- 
dition of  the  crops,  both  inside  and  out. 
Without  question  this  is  one  of  the  best 


managed  farms  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  any  per- 
son interested  in  farming.  The  Wyman 
Brothers  have  always  been  very  cordial 
to  visitors,  and  while  they  are  so  busy 
that  they  may  not  be  able  to  give  much 
time,  I  think  that  they  will  be  perfectly 
willing  for  all  those  interested  to  get 
what  they  can  from  an  inspection  of 
their  farming  operations.  Celery  setting 
was  under  way,  and  eight  or  ten  Italian 
women  were  making  good  progress  at 
this  job. 

From  the  plant  of  Wyman  Brothers 
the  trip  extended  through  Mr.  Moore's 
farm  on  Broadway,  Arlington,  over  to 
West  Medford  by  the  field  laboratory 
of  the  Corn  Borer  Investigators,  to  the 
farm  of  J.  W.  Russell  in  Winchester. 
The  next  stop  was  the  farm  of  Adam 
Foster,  North  Woburn.  Mr.  Foster  was 
not  at  home,  but  the  men  took  much  in- 
terest in  seeing  the  cucumber  crop  which 
has  been  in  the  house  since  about  the 
first  of  February.  We  then  visited  Alex- 
ander Porter's,  still  in  Woburn,  where 
the  greenhouse  cucumbers  and  tomatoes 
were  in  splendid  shape.  Mr.  Porter  has 
five  houses  in  one  group,  each  of  which 
covers  about  one-half  acre.  All  the  crop 
seems  to  be  in  splendid  condition.  From 
Mr.  Porter's  the  trip  covered  some  rough 
country,  and  went  over  the  hills  into 
Arlington,  and  then  back  to  the  Mar- 
ket Garden  Field  Station.  There  was 
not  much  to  be  seen  at  the  Field  Sta- 
tion, but  an  attempt  was  made  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  the  farm,  and  the 
men  saw  what  was  going  on  in  the  green- 
houses. There  was  considerable  interest 
in  the  oil  burning  equipment  installed  in 
the  new  boiler  house,  which  has  not  yet 
been  operated. 

PROFESSOR  H.  F.  THOMPSON, 
Mass.  Field  Experiment  Station, 
Arlington,  Mass- 


( Continued  from  Page  1,  Col  1.) 

The  Annual  Farmers'  Show,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  made  to  serve  all,  for  ad- 
vertising and  selling  products  and  for 
showing  right  quality  and  preparation 
for  marketing.  I  understand  that  all  ex- 
hibitors at  the  Show  this  year  are  to  be 
especially  requested  to  label  and  adver- 
tise their  goods,  and  that  a  special  ef- 
fort is  to  be  made  by  the  women's  or- 
ganization of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  get 
buyers  from  the  cities  to  come  to  the 
Farmers'  Show  to  learn  of  whom  quality 
products  can  be  bought,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent to  place  their  orders. 

Any  other  service  the  Farm  Bureau 
will  be  able  to  render  the  several  Associ- 
ations will  be  as  a  central  organization 


that  can  speak  for  the  whole  group  in 
matters  of  public  concern. 

The  educational  service,  as  represented 
by  the  County  Agents,  will  go  on  as 
heretofore  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  Farm  Bureau  Executive  Com- 
mittee, but  supported,  as  heretofore,  by 
public  funds. 

Such  is  the  proposed  reorganization 
of  the  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau.  An 
annual  membership  fee  of  two  dollars  is 
proposed,  or  five  dollars  will  cover  mem- 
bership in  the  Farm  Bureau  and  one 
affiliated  Association.  These  funds  are 
to  be  held  independently  and  controlled 
by  the  farmers  of  the  Bureau  and  ex- 
pended in  their  own  interest  for  the  bet- 
ter selling  of  their  farm  products.  The 
proposal  is  new  only  in  its  application 
to  farming".  It  is  exactly  parallel  to  the 
method  of  organization  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  city  that  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  their  business. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  past  two 
errors  have  commonly  been  made  in 
farmers'  organizations?  (1)  The  em- 
phasis has  too  often  been  on  organizing 
to  buy  instead  of  on  organizing  to  sell, 
and  (2)  when  organizing  for  better 
selling,  farmers  have  sometimes  erred  in 
attempting  to  actually  handle  the  busi- 
ness through  the  organization. 

Both  organized  buying  and  co-opera- 
tive selling  may,  at  times,  be  profitable, 
but  both  are  much  more  hazardous,  and, 
on  the  whole,  not  so  effective  as  organ- 
izing to  standardize  the  product,  to  de- 
termine prices  that  will  insure  fair  mar- 
gin of  profit,  to  stabilize  prices  by  se- 
curing better  territorial  and  better  sea- 
sonal distribution  of  the  product,  and, 
in  some  lines,  at  least,  to  co-operatively 
advertise  the  product,  as  in  a  Show  or  in 
a  public  sale. 

If  the  farmers  of  Bristol  County  ef- 
fectively organize  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, the  whole  community  will  be  bene- 
fited by  it.  Far-sighted  manufacturers 
readily  understand  that  the  New  Eng- 
land farmers'  prosperity  is,  in  the  long 
run,  essential  to  the  future  success  of 
their  own  business.  Consumers,  and 
even  the  middlemen,  would,  on  the 
whole,  prefer  to  pay  standard  prices 
for  standard  products  rather  than  to 
buy  ungraded  goods  and  "dicker"  about 
the  price. 
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GRANGE   FIELD  DAY  AND   CLAM 
BAKE 


'Old  Colony  North  and  Old  Colony 
South  Pomona  Granges  are  preparing 
an  unusually  attractive  program  for 
their  Annual  Field  Day  to  be  held  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Sat- 
urday, August  7,  from  ten  to  four  o'- 
clock. 

The  Committee  is  planning  to  provide 
a  clambake  for  a  limited  number  (500) 
and  it  is  expected  that  all  tickets  will 
be  sold  some  time  ahead,  so  those  who 
wish  to  make  sure  of  a  ticket  for  the 
clam  bake  will  need  to  purchase  early. 
The  sale  of  tickets  is  in  charge  of  the 
Pomona  Masters — Mr.  E.  B.  Saunders, 
Fall  River,  for  Old  Colony  South,  and 
Mr.  B.  T.  Mowry,  Raynham  Center,  for 
Old  Colony  North. 

Other  interesting  features  of  the 
day  are  to  be  a  ball  game  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Harold  Goff  of  Anawan 
Grange,  Rehoboth,  a  "circus"  in 
charge  of  Mr.  William  N.  Howard, 
of  North  Easton  Grange,  North  Easton; 
good  music — a  brass  band  and  a  trained 
male  quartet  have  been  spoken  of  as 
likely  possibilities,  and  one  or  two  stir- 
ring speakers,  one  of  whom  will  un- 
doubtedly be  Lieutenant-Governor  Cox. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  the 
Field  Day  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
William  N.  Howard,  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee. 


ANOTHER   WOMEN'S   CONFERENCE 


A  second  county  conference  has  been 
arranged  to  be  held  in  the  grove  back 
of  the  Church  at  Stevens  Corner, 
North  Rehoboth,  Tuesday,  August  2,  at 
10.30.  The  subject  specially  under  dis- 
cussion will  be  Canning.  Bring  your 
own  basket  lunch  and  come  for  a  good, 
informal  meeting.  Kindly  notify  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  or  Mrs. 
John  Blachford,  R.  F.  D.  Attleboro,  if 
you  are  planning  to  attend. 


THE  FARMER'S  LOT 

by 

Theodore  N.  Vail 


The  farmer,  if  he  understands 
and  appreciates,  can  not  only 
raise  his  regular  crops,  but  can 
also  raise  all  his  food  and  provis- 
ions and  conserve  the  abundance 
of  any  season  for  his  use  during  all 
seasons.  The  rural  table  need  not 
be  in  the  off  season  supplied  with 
salted  or  corned  provisions,  hut 
fresh  products  of  meat,  fowl,  vege- 
tables and  fruit  conserved  under 
our  wonderful  modern  systems. 

What  more  enviable  position  is 
there  among  working  people  than 
that  of  the  working  farmer? 

With  a  little  thrift  he  can  soon 
get  a  title  to  his  own  farm.  Here 
is  his  workshop  and  his  dwelling. 
He  is  his  own  capitalist,  his  own 
manager,  and  so  long  as  his  work 
is  properly  thought  out,  his  work 
will  be  to  his  profit  and  all  that 
profit  his  own. 

We  have  here  in  the  Eastern 
States  millions  of  acres  of  tillable 
land  which  is  going  to  waste.  A 
very  large  part  of  that,  roughly 
one-half,  is  as  good  for  cultiva- 
tion as  any  land  in  the  country. 
Some  of  it  is  temporarily  exhaust- 
ed,  but  can  be  easily  restored. 

There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where,  with  the  same  care 
and  the  same  attention,  more  or 
better  can  be  raised,  whether  it  bo 
fruit,  vegetables  or  meat.  TTie 
dairy  products  arc  of  the  finest. 
There  is  a  market  within  reach 
for  all  of  iit.  There  is  no  work  in 
the  world  that  produces  more  re- 
sults, if  properly  applied,  than 
farm  work.  There  is  none  more 
independent. 


SUMMER  FARMER'S  WEEK 


CONFERENCE  OF  VEGETABLE 
GROWERS 


A  state-wide  conference  of  vegetable 
growers  is  being  called  for  Wednesday, 
August  4,  at  the  State  Market  Garden 
Field  Station  at  Lexington. 

At  the  conference  last  year  there  was 


The  programs  for  Summer  Farmer's 
Week  at  Amherst  have  been  received 
and   are   available   for   distribution. 

A  very  interesting  program  has  been 
prepared.  One  feature  of  the  program 
each  day  is  an  inspection  trip  of  the 
College  Farm  and  Experiment  Station 
grounds. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  program  fol- 
lows: 
Tuesday,   July  27th. 

Grange    Field    Day    and    special    pro- 
gram for  those  interested  in  draft  horses 
and  swine. 
Wednesday,  July   28th. 

Special  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Vegetable 
Gardening  program. 
Thursday,  July  29. 

Poultry  and  Fruit  program. 
Friday,   July   30. 

Special  Beef  Cattle,  Tobacco  Grow- 
ers, Onion  Growers. 

Many  of  the  speakers  on  the  pro- 
gram are  of  national  reputation. 

There  will  be  a  special  Home  Econom- 
ics Program  each  day  of  the  Conference. 

Another  special  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram this  year  will  be  the  address 
Wednesday  evening  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cover- 
dale,  Secretary  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Farm  Bureaus.  Mr.  Coverdale 
is  a  very  interesting  speaker. 

A  few  have  already  signified  their  in- 
tention of  making  the  trip  to  Amherst 
Farmer's  Week.  The  County  Agent  will 
be  glad  to  learn  of  others  who  are  plan- 
ning to  attend. 

If  enough  are  interested  an  auto  trip 
will  be  planned,  leaving  Taunton 
Wednesday  morning,  July  28,  at  8.00 
A.  M.,  and  returning  Thursday,  P.  M.  or 
Friday  A.  M. 

a  very  large  attendance  and  everyone 
present  was  very  much  interested. 

Several  thousand  demonstrations  and 
experiments  are  being  carried  on  at  the 
Station  under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor H.  F.  Thomson. 

Every  county  in  the  State  is  planning 
auto  excursions  to  Lexington  on  that 
date.  It  is  suggested  that  the  vege- 
table growers  in  this  county  make  the 
trip  in  a  body. 

All  who  are  interested  will  kindly  no- 
tify the  County  Agent,  who  will  be  glad 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  trip. 
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PERHAPS    HE'S   RIGHT 


Yesterday  a  large  manufacturing 
concern  closed  down  indefinitely  throw- 
ing thousands  of  people  out  of  work. 
With  the  cost  of  living  such  as  it  is  to- 
day it  is  no  little  matter  for  a  laborer 
of  the  city,  even  at  present  high  wages, 
to  support  his  family.  One  can  readily 
understand  that  it  spells  tragedy  when 
those  wages  stop.  And  when  thousands 
of  these  families  meet  the  same  fate  in 
a.  single  community,  with  no  relief  in 
sight,  panic  or  riot  or  famine  condi- 
tions are  not  far  ahead. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  have  been 
without  labor  and  to  quite  an  extent  still 
are  without  labor.  Both  employer  and 
employee  have  given  no  heed  to  this 
call  and  warning  from  the  farms. 

It  has,  to  be  sure,  been  talked  about 
in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  but 
shortsighted,  selfish  interests  on  all 
sides  have  controlled  the  action  of  both 
employer  and  employee. 

Now  the  worm  turns.  An  official 
from  a  certain  Chamber  of  Commerce 
feverishly  calls  up  a  farmers'  agent  to 
know  what  can  be  done  to  place  some 
of  these  thousands  of  unemployed  on 
the  farms.  The  answer  was  "Nothing. 
If  any  one  of  them  is  without  change 
give  him  a  couple  of  dimes  and  let 
him  go  out  and  hunt  up  a  job  and 
ask  for  it  himself.  Meanwhile,  you  fel- 
lows see  that  their  families  do  not  suf- 
fer too  much,  or  you  who  have  sown 
the  wind  may  reap  the  whirlwind. 
What  consideration  have  either  of  you 
given  the  farmer  that  you  should  turn 
to  him  now  for  relief?" 


"THE   FARMERS'    SHOW" 

The  farmers  back  of  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Farmers'  Show  to  be  held  at  the  Ag- 
ricultural School,  October  13  and  14, 
are  planning  for  the  "best  yet".  In 
order  to  make  it  so  they  will  need  the 
co-operation  of  farmers  throughout  the 
county.  It  is  none  too  early  to  make 
your  plans  to  do  your  part  that  the 
showing  of  farm  products  and  the  ad- 
vertising and  sale  of  farm  stock  and 
produce  may  be  the  best  ever,  and  the 
whole  event  the  most  notable  one  yet 
held  in  the  county. 

I  understand  the  livestock  sales  in 
connection  with  the  Show  are  to  be  con- 
tinued this  year,  that  exhibitors  of  prod- 
uce are  to  be  offered  every  opportun- 
ity to  advertise  their  products,  and  that 
the  Home  Economics  organization  of  the 
County  are  not  only  to  have  a  note- 
worthy exhibit  of  their  ovim,  but  are 
also  to  make  a  special  effort  to  get  a 
large  number  of  consumers  who  wish  to 
buy  or  to  place  orders  for  produce  to 
come  here  to  do  business  with  those 
who  produce. 

Make  your  plans  now  to  have  your 
samples  of  produce  here,  well  graded 
and  attractively  packed,  and  to  thus 
boost  your  own  business  at  the  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Show. 


"FIRST  AID"  TO  THE  FARMER 


Every  manufacturing  establishment, 
every  shop  and  factory,  is  now  equipped 
with  a  "first  aid"  outfit.  Many  industri- 
al concerns  have  well-equipped  hospitals 
for  the  service  of  their  employees.  The 
employers'  liability  laws  make  such 
equipment  a  good  investment.  All  too 
often  no  satisfactory  first-aid  outfit  is 
provided  on  the  farm.  Yet  in  what  busi- 
ness is  it  needed  more  than  on  the  fann? 
If  the  business  men  of  the  city  have 
found  that  simple  first-aid  administered 
immediately  to  a  scratch  or  bruise  to 
those  in  their  employ  saves  them  un- 
told dollars  beyond  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing such  treatment,  may  it  not  be  equal- 
ly true  on  the  farm?  Is  there  any  em- 
ployment in  which  one  is  more  liable 
to  cuts,  scratches  and  bruises  than  in 
the  miscellaneous  operations  on  the 
farm? 

Well,  the  kit  needed  is  quite  inex- 
pensive— a  bottle  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, perhaps  a  small  bottle  of  iodine,  a 
box  of  sterile  cotton,  and  a  few  rolls 
of  sterile  gauze  or  cotton  cloth  for 
bandages,  a  roll  of  surgeon's  adhesive 
tape,  perhaps  a  few  ounces  of  boric 
acid  to  be  used  for  bathing  eyes  and 
mouth — this  is  sufiicient  for  almost  any 
emergency. 

The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  applied  at 
once  to  any  cut  or  bruise  bums  out  the 
unsound  flesh  and  cleanses  the  wound 
and  enables  the  healing  process  to  begin 


at  once,  whereas  neglect  would  often 
result  in  blood-poisoning  or  even  lock- 
jaw. The  iodine  is  a  still  more  power- 
ful disinfectant,  and  both  are  safe  ma- 
terials even  in  the  hands  of  the  inex- 
perienced. 

Even  slight  scratches  should  be 
promptly  treated,  for  whereas  nine  times 
out  of  ten  they  would  not  become  seri- 
ous, yet  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
infection — that  unexpected  tenth  time. 
It  pays  well  to  take  precautions.  Big 
businessmen  have  found  it  the  cheapest 
possible  insurance.  So  will  the  farmer. 
There  should  be  a  simple  first-aid  kit 
on  every  farm,  and  then  it  should  al- 
ways be  used. 


PURE-BRED    SIRES    GAINING 


R.    B.   Cooley,   Mass.   Agricultual  College 


The  State-wide  Campaign  for  pure- 
bred sires  is  meeting  with  very  encour- 
aging results.  In  certain  communities, 
however,  some  farmers  are  slow  to  ac- 
cept, in  a  practical  fashion,  the  econom- 
ical results  of  using  only  pure-bred  sires. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  from  our 
best  live-stock  men  all  over  North  Am- 
erica showing  the  practical  economy  of 
using  pure-bred  sires. 

One  notable  example  comes  from  the 
Brown  County  Cow  Testing  Association 
in  Wisconsin.  The  12  highest  producing 
cows  for  last  year  each  made  365  lbs. 
of  fat  or  more,  and  were  all  sired  by 
pure-bred  bulls,  six  by  one  sire.  Also, 
the  men  whose  herds  hold  the  five  high- 
est places  on  the  list  for  the  year,  use 
pure-bred  sires.  As  a  final  knockout 
for  the  scrub  sire,  the  record  figures 
testify  that  the  five  poorest  herds  are 
those  where  grade  or  scrub  sires  are 
used.  Herds  with  pure-bred  sires  av- 
eraged 85  lbs.  more  fat  per  cow  in  the 
year  than  those  in  the  association  where 
unregistered  sires  were  used.  At  70 
cents  per  lb.  butterfat  this  amounts  to 
§59.50  per  cow  as  a  reward  to  the  men 
who  have  invested  in  worthwhile  sires. 
In  a  20-cow  herd  the  difference  totals 
$1,190,  enough  to  buy  a  good  bull  and 
a  good  balance  left.  It  is  $1,190  easily 
secured  but  which  the  owner  of  a  20- 
cow  herd  where  the  scrub  sire  is  used, 
did  not  get. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
in  choosing  a  herd  sire.  Altogether  too 
many  are  butchered  before  their  value 
is  proven  from  the  production  of  daugh- 
ters. The  only  satisfactory  and  certain 
way  of  knowing  worthy  srres  is  to  retain 
them  long  enough  for  their  daughters 
to  prove  increased  production  over  their 
dams.  This"  can  be  done  only  by  weigh- 
ing the  milk  regularly  for  a  year  or 
more.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  are  fur- 
nished free  of  charge  by  your  County 
Farm  Bureau. 
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WOMEN'S  CONFERENCE 


The  "fates"  surely  favored  the  women 
of  Bristol  County  Thursday,  July  1,  for 
their  conference  in  North  Easton.  The 
event  should  be  long  remembered  by 
those  who  attended.  The  arrangements 
which  Mrs.  Frothingham  made  were 
most  comfortable  and  everyone  apprec- 
iated the  privilege  of  meeting  in  such  a 
beautiful  place. 

A  roll  call  showed  the  following  re- 
sponse from  towns: 

Berkley    3 

Easton    12 

East   Freetown   3 

Dighton    17 

Mansfield   62 

Norton   40 

Raynham   V 

Rehoboth   20 

Taunton  22 

Westport    5 

Mrs.  Frothingham,  Chairman  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department  of  the 
Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau,  presided 
at  the  meeting. 

Miss  Gordon,  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  reported  briefly  on  the  follow- 
ing projects  which  have  been  carried  on 
during  the  year:  Food,  Clothing,  Millin- 
ery and  Warm  School  Lunch.  The  at- 
tention of  the  group  was  called  to  a  map 
of  Bristol  County  showing  work  which 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  towns  during 
the  past  two  years.  In  connection  with 
Bristol  County  Home  Demonstration 
work  a  report  was  shown  which  has 
been  published  recently  giving  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  of  10,000  homes  in 
which  typical  farming  conditions  pre- 
vail in  the  33  nrothern  and  western 
states.  This  shows  a  serious  wastage  of 
woman  power  in  rural  America.  Only 
one  item,  that  of  running  water,  will  be 
mentioned  here. 

"It  is  frequently  stated  that 
running  water  is  the  pivot  upon 
which  much  modem  convenience 
depends.  Of  those  reporting  but 
32  per  cent,  of  the  homes  have 
running  water;  that  means  water  drawn 
from  a  faucet,  and  implies  that  water 
may  be  in  other  rooms  besides  the  kit- 
chen. Forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  homes 
have  water  in  the  kitchen  only;  this 
means  a  pump  or  possibly  a  rubber  hose 
attached  to  a  barrel  located  inside  or 
outside  of  the  kitchen.  However,  in  60 
per  cent,  of  the  homes  there  is  a  sink 
with  drain,  even  though  in  many  cases 
the  water  used  at  the  sink  has  to  be 
carried  into  the  house  by  the  pailful. 
In  61  per  cent,  of  the  homes  into  which 
the  water  must  be  carried,  this  work  is 
done  by  women.  Of  6,784  women  an- 
swering the  question,  20  per  cent,  have 


bathrooms  in  their  homes.  The  State 
ranking  highest  reported  48  per  cent., 
and  the  one  ranking  lowest  3  per  cent, 
of  homes  having  bathtubs." 

Miss  Marie  Sayles,  Assistant  Home 
Demonstration  Leader,  Amherst,  spoke 
on  "Organization  in  the  Home  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture".  Miss  Sayles 
has  been  giving  special  attention  this 
year  to  the  keeping  of  household  ac- 
counts, so  that  the  business  of  house- 
keeping can  be  put  on  a  firm  basis,  so 
that  the  housekeeper  can  know  where 
the  money  goes  and  where  the  money 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  home  is  to 
come  from.  This  past  year's  experience 
has  given  several  illustrations  which  go 
to  show  that  right  here  in  Massachusetts 
we  have  good  managing  homemakers. 

The  Girls'  Health  League,  which  was 
^started  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Allen  of  the  New  Century  Club, 
Mansfield,  and  which  was  backed  by 
the  Club,  has  done  most  excellent  work 
in  training  two  Mothercraft  groups. 
Two  members  gave  a  very  instructive 
demonstration.  One  gave  "Betty",  the 
doll  upon  which  the  group  has  prac- 
ticed, a  very  careful  and  thorough  bath. 
The  other  prepared  a  day's  feeding  for 
a  new  born  babe  from  a  formula. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Stevens  Reed  gave  those 
present  a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought 
in  her  short  talk  in  which  she  set  forth 
the  goal  toward  which  she  is  striving  in 
the  Clothing  Efficiency  groups  through- 
out the  State. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  that  of  co-operation  with  any 
agency  which  works  for  better  home 
conditions.  The  Council  felt  very  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  secure  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  Schmidt,  Health  Instructor  in 
Mouth  Hggiene,  State  Department  of 
Health.  Miss  Schmidt  talked  on  Pre- 
ventive Dentistry.  She  was  able  to  give 
appalling  figures  which  brought  out 
most  clearly  that  teeth  are  actually  neg- 
lected to  a  surprising  extent.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  the  teeth  alone  which 
suffer  from  this  neglect  but  the  whole 
mechanism.  Miss  Schmidt  told  how  some 
localities  are  overcoming  this  difficulty 
by  establishing  dental  clinics.  Cannot 
every  community  in  Bristol  County,  es- 
pecially the  remoter  ones,  decide  to 
make  one  step  toward  better  mouth  hy- 
giene, and  then  get  Miss  Schmidt 
to  tell  how  to  do  more? 

This  was  the  first  Women's  Farm  Bu- 
reau gathering  this  year — the  largest 
one  ever  held  in  Bristol  County  and  the 
largest  one  held  thus  far  in  the  State. 
More  conferences  are  coming.  The 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  will  wel- 
come suggestions  as  to  how,  when  and 
where  the  like  enthusiastic  gatherings 
can  be  held. 


COUNTY   NOTES 


Assonet  is  planning  a  Better  Baby 
Contest,  September  16.  The  Grange  is 
carrying  it  out. 

The  Chartley  Clothing  Efficiency 
group  is  planning  a  Field  Day  later  on 
this  month. 

Most  of  the  clothing  groups  are  dis- 
continuing their  meetings  for  the  pre- 
ent  season,  but  all  are  planning  to 
start  up  again  in  the  fall. 

The  preservation  survey  which  was 
explained  at  the  meeting  at  North  East- 
on calls  for  the  following  report:  Will 
you  not  cut  out  this  slip,  keep  your  re- 
port on  it  and  send  to  the  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent  when  your  canning 
is  completed  or  by  October  1,  if  possi- 
ble? 

Date  

Name    

Address    

Fruit: 

Canned,  qts. 

Dried,  lbs. 

Jelly,  jars 

Jam,  qts. 

Marmalade,  qts. 

Butters,  qts. 

Juices,  ,  qts. 

Vegetables: 

Canned,  qts. 

Dried,  lbs. 

Salted,  qts. 

Meat: 

Canned,  lbs. 

Smoked,  lbs. 

Salted,  lbs. 

Fish: 

Canned,  lbs. 

Salted,  lbs. 

Eggs: 

Preserved,  doz. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


A  very  successful  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Field  Day  was  held  on  June  26  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School.  Ov- 
er 450  boys  and  girls,  representing  near- 
ly every  town  in  the  County,  attended 
and  enjoyed  the  outing. 

In  the  forenoon  spraying  demonstra- 
tions were  given  using  the  different 
kinds  of  spraying  apparatus.  A  demon- 
stration in  the  culling  of  poultry  or  the 
picking  out  of  good  layers  was  also  giv- 
en by  Mr.  Ide,  the  County  Agent. 

After  lunch  in  the  school  grove  by  the 
river,  a  culling  contest  was  held  in  the 
new  poultry  house  in  which  fifty  or 
more  boys  and  girls  took  part.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  prize  vdnners:  Donald 
Jordan,  Attleboro,  first;  William  Sturdy, 
(Continued   on   Page   4.) 
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Ohartley,    second;    William    Lord,    Fall 
River,  third.    The  event  was  very  close- 
ly contested. 

In  the  greased  pig  chase  William 
Keardon,  of  Swansea,  was  the  fortu- 
nate boy.  He  was,  indeed,  a  happy  boy, 
too. 

There  was  a  sack  race  in  which  the 
following  were  winners:  Carrie  Clapp, 
Norton,  first;  Mary  Camara,  Dighton, 
second;  and  Ethel  Miller,  Taunton, 
third. 

In  the  potato  race  for  boys,  John 
Walker,  of  Pall  River,  was  first,  John 
Silva,  of  Taunton,  second,  and  Thomas 
Dugan,  of  Taunton,  third. 

In  the  girls'  potato  race,  Ella  Flan- 
nery,  of  Taunton,  was  first,  Carrie 
Clapp,  of  Norton,  was  second,  and  Eil- 
«en  Dean,  of  East  Taunton,  was  third. 

All  winners  received  blue,  red  and 
white  ribbons,  and  the  winners  in  the 
poultry  contest  received  poultry  additi- 
onal. The  boy  catching  the  greased  pig 
owns  it. 

This  event  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
held  here  at  the  School,  and  we  trust 
that  next  year  will  see  even  a  bigger 
gathering  asd  better  time. 

The  County  Club  Champions  who  will 
go  to  Amherst  the  last  week  of  this 
month  are  Fred  Bliss,  Mansfield,  Can- 
ning; Isabel  Horsey,  South  Dartmouth, 
Home  Economics;  Jonathan  Chace, 
South  Westport,  Garden;  Mandley  Stur- 
dy, Chartley,  Pig. 

In  the  Poultry  Club  there  was  no  con- 
test as  there  were  not  enough  members 
^ve)  from  which  to  choose  a  vrinner. 
William  Sturdy,  of  Chartley,  did  ex- 
cellent work  and  received  a  book  and 
a  pin  for  his  performance. 

There  is  to  be  over  $60.00  in  cash 
prizes  given  to  boys  and  girls  in  Club 
work  this  fall  at  the  Bristol  County 
Farmers'  Show.  Every  Club  will  be 
awarded  if  there  are  enough  members 
in  any  one  Club  to  compete.  In  a  later 
issue  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
way  the  money  is  to  be  distributed  will 
be  given. 

Be  sure  to  keep  up  your  records,  do 
your  work  carefully,  for  this  will  all 
count  in  the  final  awarding  of  prizes. 

Will  any  Club  member  who  has  not 
been  getting  any  literature  or  letters 
from  the  office  of  the  County  Club  Lead- 
er kindly  let  him  know  by  dropping  him 
a  card?  We  do  not  intend  to  overlook 
anyone. 

Keep  the  crops  cultivated  to  get  the 
best  results;  also  spray  your  potatoes 
every  ten  days  or  two  weeks  with  Bor- 
deaux to  prevent  blight. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  to  the  County 
Club    Leader    on    any    matter    concern- 


ing your  crops,  pigs,  poultry,  calf  or 
canning.  He  will  be  glad  to  help  you  in 
any  way  he  can. 

Mr.  Nodine,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Poul- 
try Club  Leader  for  the  State,  togeth- 
er with  the  County  Club  Leader,  will 
visit  as  many  of  the  Poultry  Club  mem- 
bers as  possible  on  July  21  and  22  with 
a  view  of  assisting  them  in  any  possible 
way. 


RECENT  B.   C.   A.   S.   EVENTS 


The  annual  State  Conference  of 
Home  Demonstration  Agents  and  Lead- 
ers arrived  at  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  Thursday 
evening,  June  2.  The  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agents  carry  the  teaching  of  the 
home  economies,  home  management  and 
up-to-date  practices  to  many  thousands 
of  women  who  would  never  get  to  in- 
stitutions where  these  principles  and 
practices  are  taught.  A  speaker  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  gave  Massachusetts 
and  Utah  as  standing  right  in  the  front 
rank  as  pioneers  in  this  work. 

Saturday,  June  26,  about  five  hundred 
boys  and  girls  from  the  public  schools, 
who  are  interested  in  growing  things, 
gathered  at  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  for  a  Field 
Day.  The  day  was  spent  m  agricultural 
and  other  contests,  and  all  seemed  to 
have  a  very  enjoyable  time. 

Thursday,  July  1,  over  two  hundred 
women  of  Bristol  County,  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  Home  Demonstration 
work  as  represented  by  Miss  Gordon 
of  the  school  staff,  were  invited  to  spend 
the  day  at  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham's 
home  in  North  Easton.  Mrs.  Frothing- 
ham  has  been  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  this  work  since  its  or- 
ganization in  Bristol  County,  and  is 
noted  for  her  generous  support  of  such 
undertakings.  The  verdict  is  unani- 
mous that  the  day  was  a  most  profitable 
and  enjoyable  one  for  all  who  attend- 
ed. 

There  are  other  similar  outdoor  con- 
ferences booked  as  a  part  of  the  Home 
Demonstration  program  of  the  summer. 
Those  who  do  not  know  of  them  should 
address  Miss  Gordon  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segregan- 
set,  Mass. 

Friday  evening,  July  9,  the  County 
Agricultural  Agents  of  this  State  and 
some  guests  from  outside  the  State  ar- 
rived at  the  B.  C.  A.  S.,  spent  the  even- 
ing at  the  School  and  Saturday  fore- 
noon in  the  study  of  other  farms  and 
farmers'  enterprises  in  Bristol  Coun- 
ty. They  were  nearly  fifty  strong,  and 
a  Jolly,  good-looking  bunch  of  men,  who 
are  giving  unstintingly  some  of  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  in  a  service  that  is 
all  too  little  appreciated,  or,  rather,  in 


a  service   our  appreciation   of  which  is 
all  too  seldom  made  known  to  them. 

Saturday,  July  10,  many  of  the  pupils 
of  B.  C.  A.  S.  gathered  at  the  school  for 
the  study  of  the  grasses,  weeds,  garden 
insects,  etc.,  in  the  out-of-doors,  and 
for  the  annual  identification  contest  in 
which  they  undertake  the  gathering  and 
naming  of  these  materials.  The  silver 
cup  offered  in  this  contest  was  won  this 
year  by  Clifton  Brown. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Agricultural 
School,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  purchase  of  some  five  acres  of 
grove  and  open  land  just  across  the 
street  from  the  school  building.  This 
property  will  be  put  in  condition  for 
public  gatherings  in  the  out-of-doors 
and  for  an  athletic  field  for  the  pupils 
of  the  school.  It  is  admirably  situated 
and  suited  for  this  purpose. 

Tentative  arrangements  have  also 
been  made  for  the  purchase  of  ten  or 
twelve  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  school 
farm  on  the  south.  This  land  will  be 
used  for  small  fruit  growing  and  other 
cropping  in  connection  with  the  Fruit 
Department  of  the  School. 


A    SUGGESTION    FROM    THE    GER- 
MANS 


Many  farmers  engage  their  employees 
upon   a   basis   somewhat   similar   to   the 
example  given   below: 
Monthly  wages,  $50.00 

Use  of  small  house,  monthly  rent- 
ing value,  10.00 
Firewood,   monthly  value,  5.00 
Milk,    2    quarts    daily,    6    cents   a 

quart,  3.60 

Use  of  garden  lot  (1-4  acre),  $60 

a  year;  monthly  rate,  2.00 

$70.60 
Upon  this  scale  of  values,  often  more, 
and  seldom  less,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
farm  laborer  is  really  receiving  $70.60 
per  month  instead  of  $50.00.  Yet,  un- 
less some  form  of  contract  is  provided 
which  definitely  sets  forth  the  values  of 
these  "extras",  the  laborer  will  fail  to 
give  them  just  consideration.  Ask  him 
what  he  receives  and  he  will  name  the 
cash  allowance  alone.  The  employer, 
too,  though  more  apt  to  calculate  the 
value  of  the  extra  items,  is  still  in  doubt 
as  to  the  real  compensation  he  pays  his 
men. 

A  contract  such  as  is  used  in  the  West 
Prussia  agricultural  district  should  be 
adapted  for  like  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try. Upon  this  contract  appears  every 
item  at  its  precise  acknowledged  value. 
The  farmer  knows  what  his  help  costs 
him;  the  farm  laborer  realizes  his  true 
value,  and  the  general  public  is  relieved 
of  much  harmful  confusion  by  this  sim- 
ple, common-sense  method. — From  U.  S. 
D.    A.    News    Letter. 
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BRISTOL  MAKES   A  GOOD  RECORD 


YOUNG   MEN   AND   FARMING 


Bristol  County  is  the  only  county  in 
the  State  to  make  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows  in  the  past  25  years, 
according  to  figures  secured  by  the  New 
England  Milk  Producers'  Association. 
While  the  figures  of  the  "cow  census", 
which  the  Association  is  taking,  show 
that  the  State  has  lost  26,505  cows  in 
the  past  25  years,  a  loss  of  more  than 
15  per  cent.,  Bristol  County  has  gained 
27  per  cent,  since  1895.  Every  other 
county  in  the  State  has  lost  in  the  same 
period. 

The  figures  which  the  N.  E.  M.  P.  A. 
have  collected  are  the  most  accurate  yet 
secured  on  a  year  to  year  basis.  They 
are  the  returns  which  the  assessors 
from  the  various  towns  have  made  to 
the  State  Tax  Commissioner's  Office. 
They  have  been  secured  already  from  all 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  other 
states  will  be  surveyed  in  the  same  man- 
ner for  a  period  of  25  years  back.  When 
all  the  data  is  collected  the  dairy  in- 
dustry on  a  New  England-wide  basis 
can  be  studied  and  plans  made  to  turn 
the  trend  of  dairying  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

Bristol  County  needs  no  turning,  but 
if  the  dairymen  here  have  been  able  to 
increase  their  herds  in  the  face  of  the 
trying  conditions  of  the  past,  they  can 
increase  them  much  more  largely  in  the 
future.  There  is  some  reason  why  Bris- 
tol County  has  made  this  fine  showing. 
The  N.  E.  M.  P.  A.  wants  to  know  what 
it  is.  Every  farmer  and  dairyman  in 
the  county  probably  has  some  opinion 
as  to  why  there  has  been  an  increase,  or 
in  a  few  cases  a  decrease,  in  the  number 
of  cows  kept  in  his  town.  Everyone  of 
them  is  invited  to  send  to  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  an  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
for  the  variation  in  his  town.  They  will 
be  sent  in  to  the  N.  E.  M.  P.  A.  and 
will  be  a  valuable  help  in  deciding  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  dairy  industry  in 
New  England. 

Of  the  20  cities  and  towns  in  Bristol 
County,  15  show  gains  in  the  cow  popu- 
lation. Some  years  there  have  been  loss- 
es, but  they  have  been  followed  by  gains 
which  have  more  than  offset  the  the  loss- 
es and  made  a  steady  increase  by  five- 
year  averages.  The  gains  have  been 
more  consistent  during  the  past  five 
years.    This  may  be  due  here  as  in  other 


"There  is  but  one  person  whose 
welfare  is  as  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  country  as  is  that  of 
the  wage  earner  who  does  manual 
labor,   and  that   is   the  tiller  of   the 

soil the    farmer.     If    there   is    one 

lesson  taught  by  history,  it  is  that 
the  permanent  greatness  of  any 
state  must  ultimately  depend  more 
upon  the  character  of  its  country 
population  than  upon  anything 
else.' 

"We  cannot  afford  to  lose  that 
pre-eminently  typical  American, 
the  farmer  who  owns  his  own 
farm." — Theodore    Roosevelt. 


counties  to  the  effect  of  the  N.  E.  M.  P. 
A.  and  the  County  Farm  Bureau  in 
stimulating  better  marketing  conditions 
and  in  inducing  more  economic  produc- 
tion. 

Acushnet  heads  the  list  with  a  gain 
of  76  per  cent.,  the  largest  of  any  town 
in  the  State  where  any  considerable 
number  of  cows  are  kept.  Mansfield 
comes  next  with  a  record  of  51  per  cent. 
Dartmouth  has  a  remarkable  record  with 
a  46  per  cent,  gain  and  total  cow  popu- 
lation of  2,534  last  year.  Somerset 
shows  a  gain  of  47  per  cent.  Other 
towns  showing  gains  are  Attleboro,  1  per 
cent.;  Dighton,  6  per  cent.;  Easton  1  per 
cent.;  Fairhaven,  19  per  cent.;  Norton  31 
per  cent.;  Raynham,  3  per  cent.;  Rsho- 
both,  6  per  cent.;  Seekonk,  5  per  cent.; 
Swansea,  4  per  cent.;  Taunton,  28  per 
cent.;  Westport,  27  per  cent.  The  losing 
places  are:  Berkley^  19  per  cent.;  Pall 
River,  49  per  cent.;  Freetown,  33  per 
cent.;  New  Bedford,  19  per  cent.;  North 
Attleboro,  4  per  cent. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  gains 
and  losses  by  towns  stated  in  the  aver- 
ages for  five-year  periods.  Altogether 
the  showing  is  a  good  one.  The  N.  E.  M. 
P.  A.  wants  to  know  the  reasons  why  the 
Bristol  County  farmers  have  hung  on 
while  others  have  been  gradually  giving 
up.  Tell  your  County  Agent  about  it 
and  he  will  pass  it  along. 

Averages  for  five  year  periods  end- 
ing: 

Table  on  Page  3,  Cols.  2  and  3 


Not  so  long  ago,  sitting  before  the 
fire  place  in  the  home  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful business  man,  the  conversation 
turned  to  the  prospects  for  a  satisfac- 
tory career  for  his  son.  The  father  did 
not  doubt  that  his  boy  would  "make 
good"  in  business,  nor  would  anyone  who 
knew  the  lad  and  the  opportunities  that 
were  open  to  him,  "But,"  said  he,  "money 
is  all  right;  it  will  do  many  things,  yet 
when  one  gets  to  my  age,  there  is  a 
something,  a  satisfaction  that  one  should 
know,  which  a  career  spent  in  merely 
amassing  wealth  cannot  bring". 

Among  the  careers  that  were  favor- 
ably considered  for  him  by  the  parents 
of  this  young  man  were  that  of  a  farm- 
er and  that  of  a  medical  missionary. 

I  recall  this  incident  for  what  it  is 
worth.  Perhaps  it  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  reward,  a  satisfaction, 
that  there  is  a  primary  interest  beyond 
the  dollar,  in  caring  for  the  things  that 
grow,  in  working  intimately  with  Na- 
ture, that  is  commonly  enjoyed  by  the 
farmer,  and  almost  as  commonly  lost 
sight  of  by  the  business  man  and  the 
business  employee  of  the  city. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  hard  cash 
opportunities  for  young  men  in  New 
England  farming,  compare  favorably, 
in  the  long  run,  with  opportunities  in 
other  industries.  True,  there  is  just  now 
an  exorbitant  price  on  unskilled  labor  in 
the  city  industries — if  one  does  not  take 
into  account  the  exorbitant  rents,  food 
prices  and  clothing  prices  of  the  city — 
but  the  boy  who  goes  out  from  the 
Agricultural  School  directly  to  the  farm 
or  into  other  agricultural  employment  at 
a  wage  ranging  from  $60.00  to  $100.00 
a  month  and  his  living  expenses,  is  of- 
ten better  paid  than  boys  who  go  into 
the  city  industries  after  graduating  from 
the  industrial  and  business  schools  of  the 
city. 

Furthermore,  this  farmer  boy's  op- 
portunity for  establishing  and  reason- 
ably succeeding  in  a  farming  enterprise 
of  his  own  is  quite  as  good,  it  is  far  bet- 
ter and  the  way  ahead  is  easier,  than 
any  such  opportunity  ahead  of  young 
men  in  the  city  industries. 

Young  men  are  needed  on  our  New 
England  farms,  sturdy,  red-blooded, 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1.) 
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capable  young  men,  and  already  there 
is  a  promising  group  who  see  opportuni- 
ty there  and  are  training  for  the  ser- 
vice. They  will  be  well  rewarded  in 
money  returns,  in  independence  of  ac- 
tion, in  other  real  values — but  the  ranks 
are  not  yet  full.  Hundreds  more  are 
needed.  Farming  is  a  big  business,  big- 
ger than  the  sum  of  all  other  business 
combined.  The  agricultural  products  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  last  year 
totaled  $4,500,000,000— more  by  over  a 
billion  dollars  than  all  manufactured 
products. 

Yet  the  production  of  farm  products 
is  by  no  means  keeping  pace  with  our 
increase  in  population.  This  means  that 
the  market  for  staple  products  is  not 
satisfied,  and  young  men  are  needed  in 
the  business  to  help  meet  the  demands 
of  this  steadily  increasing  market. 

More  and  more  it  is  true  that  trained 
young  men  who  have  made  a  special 
preparation  for  farming  are  needed.  Bet- 
ter opportunities  open  to  the  young  man 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  sci- 
ence and  technique  and  up-to-date  prac- 
tice of  the  business  than  to  the  young 
man  who  has  not,  and  his  advancement, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  be  more 
rapid.    Do  you  doubt  it? 

This  is  where  the  Agricultural  School 
comes  in.  The  Agricultural  School  can- 
not do  everything  for  its  pupils  any 
more  than  can  the  medical  school,  or 
school  of  technology.  What  it  can  do  is 
to  enable  them  to  acquire  in  a  few 
months,  technical  knowledge  that  in  the 
slow  school  of  experience  would  be  very 
costly  and  would  take  them  years  to 
obtain. 

Will  you  be  one  to  train  for  the  ser- 
vice?   The  training  is  free. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Farmers'  Show  will 
be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  October  13  and  14.  Last 
year's  show  was  a  credit  to  the  farm- 
ers and  farming  of  Bristol  County.  The 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  exhib- 
its was  especially  noticeable.  Professor 
Sears,  who  judged  the  fruit  exhibits  and 
who  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
fruit  in  the  country,  said  it  was  one  of 
the  best  fruit  shows  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  Farmers'  Show  this  year  promises 
to  be  even  better.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
features,  there  will  be  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit of  poultry  and  poultry  products. 
Bristol  County  is  one  of  the  leading 
poultry  counties  in  Massachusetts.  Some 
very  liberal  premiums  are  being  offered 
on  the  poultry  exhibits  and  this  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  features  of  the 
show. 

It  is  hoped  that  everyone  interested  in 
farming  and  home-making  will  help  to 
make  the  1920  show  even  more  success- 
ful than  the  previous  shows  have  been. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to 
the  show  see  the  September  Bulletin  or 
write  for  premium  list. 


MARKET   GARDENERS'    FIELD   DAY 


Some  twenty-five  farmers  from  Bris- 
tol County  made  the  trip  to  the  State 
Market  Gardeners'  Field  Experiment 
Station  at  Lexington  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 4.  Over  300  farmers  were  gathered 
from  all  over  the  State  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers' Association,  and,  incidentally,  to  vis- 
it the  interesting  and  instructive  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  which  are  be- 
ing conducted  under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  H.  F.  Thomson. 

Professor  Thomson  is  working  out  a 
great  many  problems  which  are  troubling 
the  vegetable  growers  of  this  State.  For 
the  most  part  these  problems  are  such 
that  few  individuals  can  afford  to  work 
them  out  for  themselves. 

The  Market  Garden  Field  Station  is 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  and  Ex- 
periment Station  and  is  managed  by  the 
Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening. 
The  station  is  now  equipped  with  four 
greenhouses  40x75  and  has  twelve  acres 
of  land  for  demonstration  and  experi- 
mental work.  An  oil  heating  plant  has 
been  installed  for  the  greenhouses. 

Some  interesting  work  is  being  carried 
on  in  the  greenhouses  in  testing  out  va- 
rious strains  and  sources  of  cucumber 
seed.  Similar  work  is  being  carried  out 
in  the  field  work  with  such  crops  as 
beans,  beets,  cabbages,  carrots,  cauli- 
flower, sweet  corn,  lettuce,  onions,  egg 
plant  asparagus,  etc. 

Considerable  study  is  also  being  made 
in    the    control    of    diseases    and    insect 


Close  to  a  thousand  people  gathered 
at  the  Agricultural  School  August  7, 
for  the  joint  Field  Day  of  Old  Colony 
North  and  Old  Colony  South  Pomona 
Granges.  The  event  paid  for  itself  in 
hard  cash  with  a  modest  balance  left 
toward  putting  on  a  yet  better  day  next 
year;  but  in  many  other  ways  than  in 
money  the  Field  Day  was  a  success.  It 
pays  us  well  to  get  together  to  renew 
old  acquaintances  and  make  new  ones, 
to  make  holiday  vrith  our  friends,  to 
listen  to  good  music  and  stirring  speak- 
ers, to  participate  in  the  good  fellow- 
ship of  the  occasion  at  the  clam  bake, 
the  ball  game,  or  the  "circus".  Those 
who  suggested  and  put  on  the  clam  bake, 
and  the  State  Secretary  who  suggest- 
ed and  directed  the  "circus",  contribut- 
ed fruitful  ideas  that  will  go  far  to 
make  the  day  a  success  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  reservoir  of  interesting 
entertainment  in  that  "circus"  has  hard- 
ly been  tapped  as  yet. 

Suppose  each  of  the  Pomonas  be  asked 
to  put  on  duplicate  vans,  each  van  from 
Old  Colony  South  to  be  placed  in  com- 
petition in  interesting  "stunts"  with  a 
similar  van  from  Old  Colony  North,  and 
each  contest  be  judged  and  recognized 
with  suitable  awards,  the  program  to  be 
made  up,  for  example,  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Van  with  bear  and  cubs  in  tum- 
bling and  dancing  acts. 

2.  Trained  monkey  or  monkeys  in 
climbing    and    rope   walking,    etc. 

3.  Indians  in  war  dance,  water 
sports,  canoe  race,  bow  and  arrow  shoot- 
ing. 

4.  Cock  fight. 

5.  Race  with  horses,  zebras,  camels 
or  what-not,  the  horses  reversed-end-to, 
with  their  drivers,  or  without. 

6.  Wild  west  squad  in  shooting  com- 
petition, shooting  ducks  and  other  ob- 
jects in  the  water. 

7.  Frogs  in  water  sports  and  leap- 
frog and  the  like. 

8.  Obstinate  donkeys  or  mules  in 
competition. 

9.  Musical  van — singing  girls  or 
men,  orchestra  or  combination  of  these. 

10.  Strong-men  van  with  competition 
in  a  tug-of-war  or  virrestling,  boxing  or 
lifting. 

Continued  on  Page  4,  Col.  I. 

pests.  A  manure  economy  test  is  being 
conducted  to  determine  to  what  extent  it 
is  profitable  to  supplement  manure  with 
commercial  fertilizers. 

Other  interesting  lines  of  work  which 
are  being  taken  up  are  various  crop  ro- 
tations and  the  growing  of  cover  crops  to 
supplement  manure  and  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. The  fertilizer  and  lime  demon- 
strations are  also  very  practical. 
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HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENT'S 
NOTES 


October    13    and     14 

Is  your  town  going  to  lead  the  towns 
of  Bristol  County  with  the  canning  ban- 
ner because  you  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  exhibitors  in  the  Annual  Farm- 
ers' Show?  Don't  forget  the  dates  and 
don't  forget  to  notify  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  of  the  exhibitors  we  are 
going  to  have  from  your  town. 


FARMERS'   WEEK 

Five  women  from  the  county,  Mrs. 
Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth;  Mrs. 
Walter  F.  King,  Westport;  Mrs.  Minot 
Lincoln,  Raynham;  Mrs.  William  Stur- 
dy, Chartley;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ide,  Segregan- 
set,  accompanied  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  to  Farmers'  Week,  spending 
from  Wednesday  afternoon  to  Friday  in 
Amherst.  The  Farm  Bureau  was  not 
only  very  much  pleased  to  have  these 
representatives  present,  but  it  was  also 
pleased  to  be  able  to  have  them  enter- 
tained with  the  splendid  demonstrations 
of  Home  Demonstration  Work  which 
were  given  on  the  program. 


A  group  of  fourteen  ladies  of  Reho- 
both  have  just  finished  a  very  success- 
ful series  of  millinery  lessons  with  Miss 
Elvira  Norton  of  Taunton  as  teacher. 


The  ladies  of  North  Rehoboth  spent 
a  very  pleasant  day  on  Tuesday,  August 
3,  in  the  grove  back  of  the  Stevens 
Corner  Church.  The  day's  program 
consisted  of  a  canning  demonstration 
by  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  and 
a  clothing  demonstration  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Dighton  Efficiency  group, 
Mrs.  Percy  Morse  and  Miss  May  Hor- 
ton.  The  speed  and  skill  with  which 
the  clothing  work  was  done  was  quite  a 
conclusive  proof  that  our  clothing  effici- 
ency work  does  have  good  results.. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


The  Bristol  County  Club  Champions 
had  an  interesting,  profitable  and  en- 
joyable time  at  Amherst.  Freida  Bliss, 
the  County  Canning  Club  winner,  won 
the  Sack  Race  and  the  Potato  Race.  Is- 
abel Morsey,  the  County  Home  Econom- 
ics Club  winner,  won  the  girls'  50-yard 
dash,  was  second  in  the  Potato  Race  and 
was  third  in  the  Sack  Race.  Jonathan 
Chace,  the  County  Garden  Club  winner, 
received  a  second  prize  in  the  Sack  Race, 
and  Manley  Sturdy  was  fifth  in  the 
Stock  Judging   Contest. 

This  was  an  excellent  showing  for 
Bristol  County  and  we  are  proud  of 
these  boys  and  girls.  Let's  try  to  send 
more  club  winners  next  year  and  make 
even  a  better  showing. 

A  number  of  Club  members  have  been 
visited   by  the   Club   Leader   during  the 


Gain 

Loss 

BRISTOL 

1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1919 

p.c. 

p.c. 

Acushnet, 

362 

403 

432 

389 

639 

76 

Attleboro, 

682 

813 

541 

772 

691 

1 

Berkley, 

333 

335 

318 

315 

265 

19 

Dartmouth, 

1,556 

1,679 

1,969 

2,060 

2,319 

46 

Dighton, 

312 

358 

377 

342 

331 

6 

Easton, 

541 

623 

588 

589 

556 

1 

Fairhaven, 

417 

374 

445 

482 

575 

19 

Fall  River, 

562 

523 

507 

374 

296 

49 

Freetown, 

239 

234 

213 

175 

159 

33 

Mansfield, 

199 

219 

281 

268 

302 

51 

New  Bedford, 

551 

535 

582 

507 

446 

19 

North  Attleboro, 

530 

518 

555 

550 

508 

4 

Norton, 

284 

287 

354 

373 

372 

37 

Raynham, 

352 

300 

397 

390 

365 

3 

Rehoboth, 

1,143 

1,167 

1,207 

1,245 

1,220 

6 

Seekonk, 

880 

993 

914 

865 

929 

5 

Somerset, 

365 

463 

496 

536 

538 

47 

Swansea, 

780 

868 

836 

816 

811 

4 

Taunton, 

761 

997 

1,133 

963 

975 

28 

Westport, 

1,012 

1,059 

1,099 

1,112 

1,291 

27 

County, 


11,895         12,770         13,615         13,125         13,590         27 


Summary  by  counties: 

Total  Loss     P.C.  of  Loss 

18 

15 

3,116  (gain)  27  (gain) 

14 

16 

21 

22 

15 

22 

16 

25 

5 

42 

9 
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Earnstable, 

5,350 

Berkshire, 

2,687 

Bristol, 

3,116 

Dukes, 

107 

Essex, 

2,620 

Franklin, 

2,817 

Hampden, 

2,655 

Hampshire, 

2,128 

Middlesex, 

6,686 

Nantucket, 

71 

Norfolk, 

3,030 

Plymouth, 

399 

Suffolk, 

476 

Worcester, 

3,410 

State, 


26,505 
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past  month  and  it  has  been  indeed 
gratifying  to  him  to  see  the  good  work 
that  has  been  done.  Excellent  pigs, 
calves  and  poultry  and  crops  have  been 
found  in  nearly  every  case,  from  South 
Westport  to  North  Attleboro.  The  Club 
members  are  going  to  make  the  adult 
farmers  in  the  county  go  some  if  their 
elders  wish  to  win  any  prizes  in  the 
agricultural  shows  in  the  county  this  fall. 
Every  Club  member  is  urged  to  do  his 
and  her  best  to  enter  the  agricultural 
fairs  this  fall  for  there  will  be  excel- 
lent opportunities  to  win  valuable_ 
prizes  in  all  lines  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  Among  the  fairs  to 
be  held  are  the  following:  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Farmers'  Show,  Segreganset;  West- 
port  Fair,  Westport;  Lincoln  Park, 
Dartmouth;  Brockton  Fair  and  the  many 
Grange  fairs.  Drop  a  line  to  the  Coun- 
ty Club  Leader  if  you  wish  to  know 
more  about  the  premiums  offered  at  the 
fairs. 

Further  visits  by  the  Poultry  Special- 
ist and  the  County  Club  Leader  will  be 
made  during  the  latter  part  of  August. 


The  law  requires  a  boy  or  girl  to  go 
to  school  until  fourteen  years  old.  Go 
as   much   longer   as   you   can.      It   pays. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
studied  the  wages  earned  by  uneducat- 
ed laborers  and  by  high-school  grad- 
uates and  finds  that  every  day  boys  and 
girls  stay  in  school  ADDS  NINE  DOL- 
LARS to  the  total  amount  of  wages 
they  can  earn  when  they  grow  up. 

One  day  spent  in  school  now  adds  nine 
dollars  to  the  total  amount  of  your  earn- 
ings during  your  whole  life. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  stays  out  of 
school  to  earn  less  than  $9.00  a  day  is 
losing  money,  not  making  money. 

(Bulletin  No.  22,  1917,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education.) 

Those  who  leave  school  because  they 
"hate  school"  soon  find  that  they  "hate 
work"  more  because  they  don't  know 
enough  to  get  themselves  ahead  and 
don't  earn  enough  to  like  their  work 
any  better  than  they  liked  school.  It 
pays  to  stay  in  school  and  learn  how  to 
study  or  work  well  enough  so  that  you 
will  like  it. — From  the  Massachusetts 
Laws  About  Child  Labor. 


SALT   THE    FLEAS 


A  great  many  inquiries  are  reaching 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
methods  of  controlling  fleas.  The  work 
of  the  department  has  shown,  fortunate- 
ly, that  the  best  means  of  controlling 
fleas  in  most  instances  is  very  simple. 
Fleas  usually  originate  in  the  basement 
of  the  house,  or  in  some  covered  place, 
such  as  wood  sheds  and  stables,  to  which 
hogs,  dogs,  or  other  such  animals  have 
access.  The  remedy  is  to  give  the  base- 
( Continued  on  Page  4,  Col.  1.) 
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ment,  shed,  or  other  breeding  place  a 
thorough  cleaning,  burn  the  litter,  and 
then  sprinkle  the  floor  or  ground  in  the 
building  or  shed  with  common  salt.  The 
salt  should  be  sprinkled  thickly  enough 
almost  to  cover  the  ground  and  Should 
then  be  wet  down  with  water,  the  spec- 
ialists say.  It  should  not  be  wet  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  it  to  run,  however.  If 
there  are  about  the  place  any  houses, 
cribs,  or  the  like,  built  on  piles  so  that 
hogs  can  go  under  them,  salt  should  be 
applied  there.  Generally  speaking,  it 
is  fairly  easy  to  determine  where  the 
fleas  originate,  and  it  is  usually  such  a 
place  as  can  be  reached  by  the  salt 
treatment.  It  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  operation  two  or  three  times 
at  about  three-day  intervals. 


PROFESSOR    HASKELL,   DIRECTOR 
OF    MASSACHUSETTS    EXPERI- 
MENT STATION 
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11.  A  boys'  horse-back  race  with  or 
without  hurdling  and  other  handicaps. 

12.  A  competition  on  the  prettiest 
van,  which  could  be  made  a  van  repres- 
enting the  seasons,  by  young  ladies,  or 
a  van  representing  the  Graces  of  the 
Grange,  or  a  van  with  the  degree  teams, 
and  the  floor  work  put  on  in  the  out-of- 
doors  to  music. 

13.  Perhaps  two  clowns  in  competi- 
tion, one  from  each  Pomona,  who  would 
advertise  the  clam  bake  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  day. 

14.  Drum  majors,  if  suitable  people 
can  be  found  to  take  this  part. 

For  the  lighter  part  of  a  Field  Day 
program  what  could  be  more  entertain- 
ing or  amusing?  And  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  so  varying  the  "stunts"  that  it 
would  not  become  monotonous  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come. 

This,  with  a  ball  game,  a  clam  bake, 
the  State  Grange  speakers  and  good 
music,  will  make  a  Field  Day  of  the  Old 
Colony  Twin  Pomonas  that  others  will 
delight  to  copy. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  CALLERS 


R.  W.  Maxwell,  Director  of  the  Carle- 
ton  County  Vocational  School,  at  Wood- 
stock, New  Brunswick,  Canada,  recent- 
ly spent  the  day  at  the  B.  C.  A.  S., 
studying    our    work    and    methods.     Mr. 


Many  Bristol  County  farmers  will  re- 
member Professor  Sidney  B.  Haskell, 
who  has  several  times  judged  the  corn 
exhibit  at  the  Bristol  County  Farmers' 
Show.  Since  1916,  Professor  Haskell 
has  been  successively  Eastern  Agrono- 
mist for  the  National  Soil  Improvement 
Committee  and  Director  of  their  East- 
ern Office  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Massa- 
chusetts is  to  be  congratulated  in  that 
he  has  been  induced  to  return  to  his 
home  State  to  become  Director  of  the 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  at  Amherst, 
as  he  is  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  the 
work,  both  in  personal  qualifications  and 
training. 


Maxwell  became  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  school  and  declared  he  is  going  to 
have  his  whole  Board  of  Trustees  visit 
here. 


Professor  Works,  of  Cornell  Universi- 
ty, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  to  visit  the  school 
again  this  year,  August  16,  with  a 
group  of  his  post-graduate  students. 
This  will  be  Professor  Works'  second 
trip  to  the  school  this  summer,  and,  I 
think,  his  fifth  visit  since  the  school's 
beginning. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  of  Washington, 
Associate  Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal, 
and  for  seventeen  years  prominent  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
called  recently.  Mr.  Spillman  came  un- 
announced, but  spent  an  afternoon  study- 
ing the  school  work  and  methods — gath- 
ering information  for  an  article  that 
will  doubtless  appear  in  the  Journal. 


About  ten  days  ago  the  school  was 
favored  with  a  full-day  call  by  the  en- 
tire Essex  County  teaching  staff.  We 
enjoyed  their  neighborliness.  Come 
again. 


Among  the  pupils  who  have  recently 
found  their  way  back  from  their  sum- 
mer residences  to  pay  us  a  visit  are  Ira 
Bumpus,   Edwin   Hartley,   John   Olszew- 
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Segreganset,         -:-         Mass. 

Date 192     . 

Gentlemen  : 

Please  send  full  information  in  regard  to  the  (two  year)    (four  year)  course 
of  study  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  to 

Name     

St.  and   No 

City  or  Town 


ski,  Wilson  Pierce,  Albert  Holmes,  Nor- 
man Briggs,  Edwin  Whittemore,  Gun- 
nar  Andei-son  and  others,  besides  calls 
from  earlier  pupils. 


Alfred  Swanson  has  been  in  the  hos- 
pital for  appendicitis,  but  is  at  his  job 
agan,  sturdier  than  evei',  and  with  a 
raise  in  pay.  We  enjoyed  a  very  pleas- 
ant call  from  his  people  last  Sunday. 


Robert  Johnson  is  busy  again  at  the 
farm  of  C.  J.  Barnes,  Bedford,  Mass., 
where  he  worked  during  the  summer  of 
his  junior  year  at  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  We 
understand  from  Mr.  Macomber,  of  the 
Central  Village,  that  these  people  went 
to  some  trouble  to  find  Johnson  and  of- 
fer him  a  satisfactory  wage  to  return. 
Is  it  not  complimentary  to  all  concerned 
that  wherever  pupils  from  B.  C.  A.  S. 
have  gone  for  their  summer  work,  their 
employers  have  wanted  them  back,  or 
more  like  them? 

Mr.  Macomber  was  with  us  Grange 
Field  Day.  He  still  regards  Robert  as 
his  protege. 


Excellent  reports  from  summer  work 
and  from  graduates  are  coming  to  us 
all  along  the  line;  we  understand  from 
reports  that  Robert  Sharkey,  though  we 
haven't  yet  seen  him  in  action,  is  giving 
excellent  service  to  the  Cow-Test  As- 
sociation in  Orange  County,  New  York; 
the  group  of  sturdy  graduates  employed 
in  Newport'  County,  Rhode  Island,  are 
doing  well  and  getting  valuable  experi- 
ence as  well  as  the  many  nearer  home. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  all  too  apt  to  en- 
thuse over  the  service  of  those  who  are 
at  a  distance  and  overlook  or  neglect 
to  mention  the  excellent  work  of  those 
who  live  with  us  intimately  from  day 
to  day.  No  young  man  who  has  been 
connected  with  this  institution  has  made 
a  finer  record  for  real  results  than  Jud- 
son  Robinson,  of  our  first  graduating 
class,  and  now  in  practically  full  charge 
of  the  home  gardening  and  truck  gard- 
ening department.  He  has  already  set 
the  standard  high  and  his  fine  enthusi- 
asm  and   ambition   will   carry  him   far. 

So  far  as  I  know,  C.  Ernest  Cosgrove, 
for  the  time  he  has  been  with  us,  is  mak- 
ing a  similarly  exceptional  record;  and 
the  twenty  or  more  undergraduate  fel- 
lows who  are  putting  in  their  summer 
term  at  the  school  farm  are  playing 
their  parts  so  well  that  the  returns  from 
the  farm  this  year  will  be  several 
thousand  dollars  ahead  of  any  former 
year.  We  would  not  let  the  reports  of 
the  fine  service  of  those  at  a  distance 
close  our  eyes  to  the  worthy  efforts  of 
those  who  work  and  live  intimately 
with  us,  nor  would  we  withhold  from 
these  latter  a  like  word  of  appreciation. 


I.M.L.     8EP29. 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  SHOW 


Don't  forget  the  date  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Show,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,   October   13  and   14. 

There  will  be  a  program  for  every  one, 
both  for  the  grownups  and  for  the 
boys  and  girls.  The  following  is  a  tenta- 
tive program. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  13  ' 
10.30  A.  M.     Sale  of  Pure  Bred  Pigs. 

Judging   of    Exhibits. 
1.00-2.00  P.  M.     Potato  Digging  Demon- 
stration. 
2.00-3.00  P.  M.     Garden  Tractor  Demon- 
strations. 
3.00-5.00  P.  M.     Demonstration    in    seed 
testing    and    canning 
by    members    of    the 
County      Boys'      and 
Girls'  Club. 
8.00-8.30  P.  M.     Musical  Program. 
8.30-9.30  P.  M.     Address  by  Prof.  S.  B. 
Haskell,    Director    of 
the         Massachusetts 
Experiment       Station 
at  Amherst. 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  14.      ~ 
10.30  A.M.     Pure      Bred      Holstein 

Sale. 
1.00-2.00  P.  M.     Potato  Digging  Demon- 
stration. 
2.00-3.00  P.  M.     Garden  Tractor  Demon- 
strations. 
3.00-5.00  P.  M.     Demonstrations    of    ca- 
ponizing,  killing,  pick- 
ing and  culling  poul- 
try. 
Home    Economics    Pro- 
gram. 
Talk  on  Mouth  Hygiene 
by    Miss     Evelyn     C. 
Schmidt,  of  the  State 
Department      of 
Health,  Boston. 
7.00-9.00  P.  M.     Address  on  Poultry  Dis- 
eases by  Prof.  W.  C. 
Monahan,     Extension 
Specialist,  Amherst. 
9.00-9.30  P.  M.     Address     on     National 
Federation    of    Farm 
Bureaus,     by     S.     R. 
Parker,  County  Agent 
Leader,  Amherst. 
The   premiums   offered  this  year   are 
even  more  liberal  than  last  year.     Last 
year  about  $400.00  were  paid  out  in  pre- 
miums on  best  exhibits  of  corn,  potatoes 
and  fruit,  while  about  $700.00  will  be  of- 
Continued  on  Page  3,  Col.  3. 


ADVERTISE  YOUR  FARM 
'  PRODUCTS 


Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to 
advertise  Bristol  County  grown  prod- 
ucts than  through  the  Farmers'  Show. 
Every  year  an  increasing  number  of 
people  attend  the  fair,  and  many  of 
these  people  are  those  who  want  to  buy. 
Hundreds,  yes  thousands,  more  of  the 
city  consumers  would  come  here  to  buy 
if  Bristol  County  producers  who  exhibit 
at  the  Show  would  make  the  most  of  the 
occasion  to  advertise  and  sell  their 
goods. 

Can  one  imag:ne  an  automobile  show 
or  an  exhibit  of  any  other  manufactured 
products  where  manufacturers  and 
dealers  did  not  do  their  utmost  to  inter- 
est the  consuming  public  to  come  to  see 
the  exhibits  arid  to  ac.uiilly  book  orders 
for  their  goods  from  the  samples  on 
exhibition?  Is  ii  not  true"  that  we  are 
missing  our  opportunity  in  not  making 
more  of  the  Show  than  has  yet  been 
done  for  advertising  and  selling  Brictol 
County  farm  products? 

If  we  except  the  one  product,  whole 
milk,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  farms  of  this 
county  produce  but  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  food  in  any  line  that  is 
consumed  by  the  population  of  the 
county.  One  result  of  this  condition  is 
that  home-grown  products  sell  so  readi- 
ly they  are  often  put  on  the  market 
without  being  well  graded  and  packed, 
and  so  bring  somewhat  less  than  the  top 
market  price.  This  is  not  always  true, 
however,  arid  those  farmers'  who  go  to 
the  trouble  of  putting  their  gooSs  up 
right  and  then  through  the  Farmers' 
Show  and  otherv/ise  let  tne  people  see 
their  goods  and  know  where  they  are  ro 
be  obtained,  these  farmers  are  finding 
their  products  oversold,  and  are  able  to 
get  not  less  than,  but  somewhat  more 
than  the  prevailing  top-market  figure. 

It  pays  to  advertise  farm  products 
just  as  surely  as  other  lines.  The  cream 
of  the  trade  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way.  Perhaps  it  is  within  the  truth  to 
say  that  less  effective  advertising  is 
done  by  farmers  than  by  any  other  class 
of  business  men. 

The  Farmers'  Show  offers  exellent 
opportunity  to  display  and  advertise 
and  sell  your  product.  '  Others  hnve 
found  it  so  in  the  past.  You  will  find  it 
so  and  it  costs  you  little  or  nothing  to 
avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity  to 
boost  your  business. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR    ON    NEW 
ENGLAND   FARMING 


Lieutenant  Governor  Channing  H. 
Cox,  in  addressing  Hampshire  Pomona 
Grange  at  Amherst,  recently,  made  a 
plea  for  the  future  of  rural  life  in  Mass- 
achusetts.   Mr.  Cox  said: 

"We  must  find  ways  of  stimulating 
Massachusetts  agriculture.  It  is  not  a 
healthy  condition  that  we  bring  80  per 
cent,  of  oiir  food  from  outside  the  State 
while  thousands  of  acres  lie  idle  in  the 
Commonwealth.  This  is  not  a  condition 
about  which  we  may  be  unconcerned, 
for  industrial  supremacy  depends  upon 
agricultural  welfare.  No  country  has 
long  prospered  when  it  has  'not  had  a 
contented  rural  population. 

-  "The  State  must  continue  the  splen- 
did work  of  the  college  and  of  the  farm 
bureaus,  and  it  must  go  forward  in 
its  program  of  maintaining  rural 
schools  of  such  standard  that  our  coun- 
try-side may  again  provide  the  leaders 
of  the  nation.  The  time  has  come  to 
give  priority  to  farm  shipments  and  to 
finance  farm  enterprises.  The  man  who 
produces  from  the  soil  is  as  good  a  fin- 
ancial risk  as  the  man  who  produces 
from  the  factory. 

"Co-operation  is  no  less  necessary 
in  agriculture  than  in  other  undertak- 
ings. The. farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
return  from  his  year's  work,  and  he 
must  stand  out  for  a  fair  compensa- 
tion. He  has  but  one  overturn  a  year 
and  only  by  insisting  upon  adequate  re- 
ward for  his  effort  can  he  make  it  pos- 
sible for  others  to  enter  the  business 
of  agriculture,  and  so  for  agriculture  to 
maintain    our   food    supply." 
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Director 


STAFF 
George   H.   Gilbert, 
Curtis  Peckham, 

Principal  and  Poultry  Instructor 
C.  Ernest  Cosgrove, 

Orcharding  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,         Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Ossian  R.  Brown,  Field  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Edith  M.  Gordon, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agent 
Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 
(The  Bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
citizen  of  Bristol  County  who  asks  for 
it_) 

COMMONWEALTH    OF   MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


At  10:30  o'clock  the  morning  of 
October  13,  there  will  be  sold  at  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder  in  the  Agricultur- 
al School  Arena,  thirty  young  purebred 
pigs.  These  pigs  are  of  excellent  breed- 
ing and  come  from  clean,  vigorous 
stock.  About  a  half  are  registered 
Berkshires  from  the  Coweset  Farm  of 
J.  L.  Sweet  of  Attleboro.  The  others  are 
"Little  Red  Aggie  Boys"  (and  girls) 
from  the  Agricultural  School  farm. 

Better  be  there! 


DAIRY  RATIONS 


DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
136    STATE    HOUSE 

Arthur  W.  Gilbert,  Commissioner 
Boston,   Mass.,  Aug.   4,   1920. 

The  question  has  been  presented  to  the 
Division  of  Markets  in  regard  to  the 
marking  of  closed  apple  packages.  We 
have  attempted  to  explain  this  matter 
which  has  to  do  with  the  measuring  of 
the  contests  in  the  following  manner.  If 
it  is  not  clear  we  will  be  glad  to  take  the 
subject  up  again. 

Regulations  No.  5  and  9  of  the  Apple 
Grading  Law  require  the  following  state- 
rrents,  in  the  following  order  on  all  clo-'i'd 
packages : 

1.  Name  of  the  State  in  which  the 
apples  were  grovsm. 

2.  Grade. 

3.  Minimum  size. 

4.  Quantity  of  contests  (in  terms  of 
measure,  weight  or  numerical  count.) 

5.  Variety. 

6.  Name  and  address  of  packer  or  re- 
packer. 

In  branding  or  marking  barrels  only 
block  letters  and  block  figures  of  a  size 
not  less  than  36  point  gothic  (one-half 
inch  high)  may  be  used  in  stating  on  the 
outside  the  information  required. 

The  branding  or  marking  of  closed 
packages  other  than  barrels  shall  be  in 
letters  and  figures  of  such  a  size  that 
the  statements  when  properly  spaced, 
cover  at  least  one-half  the  outside  of  one 
end  of  the  package  or  at  least  one-half 
the  label   affixed  thereto. 

Note:    In  terms  of  measure,  under  4, 
the  law  is  complied  with  when  a  closed 
marked   "1   bushel"  or   if   it  holds   five 
pecks  by  measure  is  marked  "5  pecks." 
W.  A.  MUNSON, 
Director,  Division  of  Markets. 


The  price  of  grain  has  been  consider- 
ably reduced  during  the  past  few 
months.  It  would  seem  good  economy 
for  the  dairyman  to  stock  up  with  a  sup- 
ply. The  price  of  grain  is  usually  at  its 
lowest  ebb  about  this  time  of  year. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  a  good 
dairy  ration: 

200  lbs.  Bran. 

Ground  Oats. 
Corn  Meal  or  Hominy. 
Oil  Meal. 
Cotton  seed  meal. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  feed  one  pound  of 
mixture  for  every  four  pounds  of  milk 
produced. 


100 
100 
100 
100 


COST  OF  MILK  PRODUCTION 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  figures 
obtained  by  the  New  England  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  on  the  cost  of  milk 
production  for  the  month  of  August, 
1920. 


Cost 

States. 

per  quart. 

Maine, 

.1131 

New  Hampshire, 

.1066 

Vermont, 

,      .0915 

Massachusetts, 

.1356 

Connecticut, 

.1093 

Weighted  average,  .0982 

August    percentage    of    year's    costs, 

90.8    per    cent.    90.8   per   cent   of   .0982, 

.0891. 

Cost  of  moving  one  quart  of  milk  to 

Boston  from  200-mile  zone,  .0152.    Final 

cost  per  quart,  .1043. 


PURE   BRED   CALF  SALE 


Twenty  or  more  purebred  Holstein 
calves  and  other  young  stock  will  be 
sold  at  auction  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  Arena  Thursday 
morning,  Oct.  14,  at  10:30  o'clock.  The 
sale  is  handled  by  the  Bristol  County 
Holstein  Breeders'  Club,  Mr.  Victor 
Gelb  of  Seekonk,  President. 

This  means  that  purchasers  are  as- 
sured that  the  stock  offered  are  all  well 
bred,   quality  animals. 

Here's  your  chance  to  get  started 
with  a  purebred  sire  or  a  purebred 
herd,  and  get  started  right. 


Is  your  food  preservation,  canning, 
preserving,  jellies,  jams,  water  glass 
eggs,  etc.,  report  up  to  date?  If  you  have 
not  the  list  which  appeared  in  the  May 
Bulletin  write  to  the  H.  D.  A.  for  one. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  get  the  report  in 
shape  for  the  Farmers'  Show  these  re- 
ports should  be  in  the  H.  D.  A.'s  oflfice 
by  Tuesday,  October  5.  Remember,  the 
greater  number  of  individual  reports  sent 
by  your  town  the  greater  is  the  chance 
for  your  town  to  lead  the  county  in  this 
important  food  supply  problem. 

Clothing  groups  vnll  not  be  started  for 
the  next  season's  work  until  the  latter 
part  of  October  or  the  first  part  of  No- 
vember. 

The  ladies  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  are  holding  an  all— day  meeting, 
Tuesday,  September  21,  at  the  cottage  of 
Mrs.  Isaac  Poole  at  Horseneck  Beach, 
Westport.  The  Westport  millinery 
group  will  exhibit  the  millinery  work 
which  has  been  done  by  them  during  the 
past  year.  Other  interesting  home- 
makers'  problems  will  be  discussed.  Will 
you  kindly  notify  Mrs.  Charles  Tallman, 
South  Westport;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Cravrford, 
Westport  Point,  or  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  if  it  is  going  to  be  possible 
for  you  to  attend.  This  will  be  the  last 
conference  this  year.  Come  and  help 
make   it  a   good   one. 

There  is  to  be  a  very  intresting  time  in 
Assonet,  Thursday,  September  16,  when 
more  babies  than  the  Grange  Committee 
realized  existed  in  the  town,  are  to  be 
weighed  and  measured  in  the  Children's 
Health  Contest. 

What  organization  in  your  town  or 
group  of  mothers  is  going  to  see  that  the 
school  children  in  your  locality  have  hot 
soup  or  cocoa  to  eat  with  their  lunches 
all  during  the  coming  year?  The  H.  D. 
A.  would  appreciate  having  that  group 
get  in  touch  with  her  at  once. 

Oftentimes  a  child  who  is  apparently 
not  up-to-grade,  is  not  at  all  to  blame, 
because  he  is  so  far  below  grade  physi- 
cally. One  of  the  best  ways  to  find  out 
the  physical  lack  is  to  have  the  child 
weighed  and  measured  regularly.  Mrs. 
Roberts,  principal  of  the  Hebronville 
School  at  Attleboro,  has  been  able  to 
have  scales  put  into  her  school,  and  the 
children  who  are  needing  special  care  in 
regard  to  feeding  and  rest  are  getting  it. 
This  year  Mrs.  Roberts  is  going  to  be 
able  to  have  a  mid-morning  lunch  of 
milk  provided  for  those  who  need  it.  The 
scales  and  the  measuring  rod  will  show 
the  results  perhaps  more  quickly  than 
the  report  card. 

Be  loyal  to  your  town  and  see  that 
you  and  your  neighbors  enter  in  more 
than  one  of  the  classes  of  Women's  Ex- 
hibits of  the  Farmers'  Show. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  PREMIUM  LIST 

The  following  list  of  awards  has  been 
arranged  for  the  Women's  Home  Eco- 
nomics Exhibit  at  the  Farmers'  Show 
this  year.  The  canning  exhibit  in  1919 
was  very  satisfactory.  Don't  forget  that 
your  exhibit  is  needed  to  make  the  1920 
exhibit  a  greater  success. 

1st     2nd 
Prize  Prize 
Class  I.     Labor  Saving  Devices. 

1.  Best   Homemade    labor 

Saving  Device $3.00  $1.50 

2.  Picture  or  description 
of  best  labor  saving  de- 
vice    2.00     1.00 

Class  II.     Food.  " 

1.  Best  loaf  of  white  bread 

with  recipe   4.00     2.00 

2.  Best  pie  with  two  crusts  3.00     1.50 

3.  Best  loaf  of  white  cake 

with  recipe   2.00     1.00 

(No  layer  cakes) 

4.  Best  loaf  of  dark  cake 

with  recipe   2.00     1.00 

(No  layer  cakes) 
Class  III.     Clothing. 

1.  Best  garment  made  as 
development  of  Clothing 
Efficiency  Work 4.00     2.00 

2.  Best  sample  of  darning.   2.00     1.00 

3.  Best  exhibit  of  crochet- 
ing for  underwear  made 

during  the  current  year. .   2.00     1.00 

4.  Best  exhibit  of  solid  em- 
broidery made  during  cur- 
rent year 2.00     1.00 

Class  IV.     Canning. 

1.  Best  exhibit  of  five  va- 
rieties of  canned  vege- 
tables, two  jars  of  each 
vegetable    , 4.00     2.00 

2.  Best  exhibit  of  four  va- 
rieties   of    canned   fruits, 

two  jars  of  each  fruit.  . .   4.00     2.00 

3.  Best  exhibit  of  two 
kinds  of  jelly,  two  jars  of 

each   kind 3.00     1.50 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
fored  in  premiums  this  year.  Additional 
premiums  will  be  offered  this  year  for 
best  exhibits  from  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Poultry,  Calf,  Garden  and  Canning 
Clubs. 

In  the  Home  Economics  Department 
premiums  are  offered  in  four  classes: 
Labor  Saving  Devices,  Food,  Clothing 
and  Canning. 

All  interested  in  exhibiting  at  the 
Show  this  year  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Premium  List  by  addressing  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segregan- 
set,  Mass. 

Don't  forget  the  date,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  October   13  and   14. 

The  following  is  the  premium  list  in 
the  Junior  Department  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Show  to  be  held  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  on 
October  13  and  14.  These  prizes  are  of- 
fered to   Club  members  only. 
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CLASS   I.     Vegetables 

First  Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth 
Best  individual  display — not  less  than  5  varie- 
ties to  be  exhibited  in  space  12  sq.  ft $5.00  $4.00  $3.00  $2.00     $1.00 

5  Beets — tops  removed  V2.  in.  from  roots 1.00  .75  .50  .25 

5  Carrots — tops  removed  %   in.  from  roots...  1.00  .75  .50  .25 

5  Ripe  Tomatoes — stems  off 1.00  .75  .SO  .25 

5  Potatoes — clean  but  not  washed 1.00  .75  .50  .25 

CLASS  II.     Canned  Products. 
(All  single  exhibits  must  contain  jars  of  uniform  size — either  quarts  or  pints.) 

First  Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth 
Best  collection  of  5  varieties    (3  vegetables  and 

2  fruits)   not  over  ten  jars $4.00  $3.00  $2.00  $1.00     $  .75 

3  Jars  Fruit l.oo  .75  .50  .25 

3  Jars  Greens  or  Asparagus I.OO  .75  .50  25 

3  Jars  Peas  or  Corn 1.25  1.00  .75  .50 

3  Jars  Tomatoes   I.OO  .75  .50  .25 

2  Jars  Beets  or  Carrots 1.00  .75  .50  25 

CLASS    III.     Poultry. 
(Poultry  prizes  will  be  awarded  on  pullets    in    following   breeds,    all    varieties 
competing.) 

Best  Pen :                                                                                    First  Second  Third  Fourth 

Rhode  Island  Reds — Cockerel  and  two  Pullets    $1.50  $1.00  $.75  $    50 

.    Plymouth    Rocks — Cockerel    and    two  Pullets    1.50  1.00  .75  '50 

White    Leghorns — Cockerel    and    two  Pullets    1.50  1.00  .75  "50 

Any  other  standard  breed — Cockerel  and  two  Pullets  1.50  1.00  .75  '50 

Rhode   Island   Red  pullet i.oo  .75  .50  .25 

Plymouth  Rock  pullet i.oo  .75  .50  .25 

White  Leghorn  pullet i.oo  .75  .50  .25 

Any  other  standard  breed  pullet i.oo  .75  .50  .25 

The  prizes  that  are  to  be  given  to  the  This    was    an    excellent    showing    for 

Calf   Club   members   who   raise   the   five       Bristol    County    and    we    are    proud    of 
best  registered  Holstein  calves  in  Bristol       .,  ,  „    j      ■  ,        t     , 

^       ^\^.  .,,1,  A  A  ^^  ^^^  ^''■'^-     Let's  try  to  send 

County  this  season,  will  be  awarded  on 

the   second  evening  of  the   Fair  by  the  '"°''  ''"*'  ^'""^''^  '^^^t  ^^ar  and  make 

County  Agent,  Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide.     The  ®'^®"  ^   ''^"^r  showing, 
awards  will  be  as  follows :    First,  $5.00 ;  ^  number  of  Club  members  have  been 

second,  $4.00 ;  third,  $3.00 ;  fourth,  $2.00 ;  visited   by  the   Club   Leader  during  the 

fifth,  $1.00.    The  winners  will  be  notified  past  month  and  it  has  been  indeed  grati- 

and  we  are  anxious  to  have  them  present  j„,-       ^     -i-      ^ 

.      ,u  •  J  ^  ^  *°  "™  *°  ^ee  the  good  work  that 

to  receive  their  awards. 

A  complete  premium  list  will  be  sent  ^'  ^^^"  '^°"^-  Excellent  pigs,  calves, 
the  Garden,  Poultry  and  Canning  Club  V^^^^txy  and  crops  have  been  found  in 
members  soon,  enclosing  an  entry  blank  nearly  every  case,  from  South  Westport 
which  must  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  ^o  North  Attleboro.  The  Club  members 
the  County  Club  Leader  not  later  than  ^I'e  going  to  make  the  adult  farmers  in 
October  6.  All  entries  are  free.  the  county  go  some  if  their  elders  wish 
^ — '. to    win    any   prizes    in    the    agricultural 

„,„.,,„       4.      n,   u    ^T.         •  ^"^"^^    '"^   *^^   county  this   fall.      Every 

The   Bristol   County   Club    Champions  .        •             , 

member  is  urged  to  do  his  and  her  best 

had  an  interesting,  profitable  and  enjoy-  t^  ^^ter  the  agricultural  fairs,  for  there 

able  time  at  Amherst.    Freida  Bliss,  the  will    be   excellent   opportunities   to   win 

County   Canning   Culb   winner,   won   the  valuable  prizes  in  all  lines  of  agriculture 

Sack  Race  and  the  Potato  Race.     Isabel  ^"^^  \iom^  economics.     Among  the  fairs 

Morsey,    the    County    Home    Economics  *°  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  ^"^^  following:      Bristol 

r.1   u     ■  iT.       ■  1  ,  r«         ,   ,     ,         County     Farmers'     Show,     Segreganset. 

Club  winner,  won  the  girls'  50-yard  dash,       _  ^  cgcusci., 

October  13  and  14;  Westport  Fair,  Sep- 
was  second  in  the  Potato  Race  and  was      +^„.,\,^^  90  +    n  +  k      1    •     i     ■        -^      , 

tember  28  to  October  1,  inclusive;  Brock- 
third  in  the  Sack  Race.  Jonathan  Chace,  ton  Fair,  October  5,  6,  7  and  8;  and  the 
the  County  Garden  Club  Vi^inner,  received  many  Grange  fairs,  namely:  Easton 
a  second  prize  in  the  Sack  Race,  and  September  23 ;  Norton,  September  23  and 
Manley   Sturdy  was   fifth   in   the    Stock      ^^'    Attleboro,   September  30   and   Octo- 

Judging  Contest.  ^^"^  ^'  ^,T""*'  S^P^ember  29,  30;  and 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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others.  Find  out  if  there  is  going  to  be 
any  in  your  town  and  get  into  them  and 
get  some  prizes.  j 

Please  notify  the  Club  Leader  at  an 
early  date  if  you  have  canned  products, 
vegetables  or  poultry  to  exhibit  at  the 
County  Fair,  and  some  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  get  them  here  and  back. 
Try  to  get  them  here  yourself,  if  pos- 
sible. 

For  further  rules  governing  entries, 
etc.,  see  Premium  List  or  write  County 
Club  Leader,  Segreganset,  Mass.  Don't 
forget  the  dates  of  the  Fair,  October  13 
and  14.  It's  better  to  get  things  straight- 
ened out  early. 

There  will  be  demonstrations  given  by 
Club  members  at  the  County  Fair,  one  by 
girls  in  canning,  and  another  on  some 
garden  operations  by  Garden  Club  mem- 
bers. There  will  be  three  members  on 
each  team  selected  and  trained  some 
time  before  the  fair.  A  later  program 
will  explain  more  clearly  about  the  dem- 
onstrations. 


THE   REGULAR   USE   OF  LIME 


There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a 
more  systematic  use  of  lime  with  a  reg- 
ular rotation  of  crops  and  a  definite  pro- 
gram for  fertilizing  and  manuring, 
would  do  much  to  improve  the  fertility 
of  many  of  our  Bristol  County  farms. 
We  all  too  little  appreciate  the  improve- 
ment in  fertility  that  comes  from  period- 
ically turning  under  a  grass  sod  and 
from  correcting  the  soil  acidity  and  thus 
encouraging  bacterial  growth  by  an  ap- 
l^ication  of  a  ton  or  more  of  lime  to  the 
acre  every  four  or  five  years.  If  one  is 
running  a  straight  dairy  farm,  all  crops, 
or  nearly  all,  used  on  the  farm,  and  the 
manure  carefully  saved  and  returned  to 
the  soil,  this  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
steadily  improve  the  fertility  of  the 
farm.  Even  under  these  conditions,  it 
will,  however,  usually  pay  to  add  some 
Acid  Phosphate  to  the  manure  when  ap- 
plied. If  crops  are  being  sold  in  quanti- 
ty from  the  farm,  then  the  fertility  can, 
of  course,  only  be  kept  up  and  improved 
by  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  or  manure. 

But  the  whole  system  of  treatment  of 
our  fields  on  many  farms  is  too  much 
of  the  "hit-and-miss"  variety,  whereas 
for  best  results  our  fields  must  be  fed 
and  cared  for  as  regularly  as  our  ani- 
mals are  fed  and  cared  for,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  each  crop  and  each  field 
given  special  study  and  attention. 

Perhaps  in  no  one  particular  could  we 
so  surely  and  so  easily  make  gains  as 
by  turning  under  a  grass-sod  more  fre- 
quently and  by  regularly  liming  the  land. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

SEGREGANSET,   (Town  of  Dighton)  MASS. 


FALL  TERM  BEGINS 
OCTOBER  4,  1920 


Two- Year  and  Four- Year  Courses 


PRACTICAL  FARMING 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  UP-TO-DATE  PRACTICE  OF 

Dairying,  Orcharding,  Gardening, 

Swine  and  Poultry  Husbandry 

Stock-Raising,  Etc. 
ARE  TAUGHT,  AS  WELL  AS 
Soils  and  Soil  Fertility,  Manures 
and  Fertilizers,  Farm  Calculations 
and  Measurements,  Farm  Ac- 
counts, Farm  Mechanics  and  Con- 
struction, Plant  Propagation  and 
Nursery  Practice,  Entomology, 
Plant  Pathology,  Farm  Engineer- 
ing     and      Farm      Management. 


GRADUATES 
well  paid  and  invariably  employed 
before   they    leave    the    class   room 


THE  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN  THE  YEAR  AROUND 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


ALL  COUESES  ARE  FREE.    SEND  FOR  CATALOG   TO 
G.  H.  GILBERT,  Director,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


EXTF-NblUil  - 

iRECSIlVED 
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Entered  as  second-class  matter,  April  4,  1918,  at  the  post  office  at  Segreganset,  Mass.,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912. 


The  Bristol  County 

FARMERS'    SHOW 


THE  BEST  EXHIBITS 

OF 
FRUIT,  CORN,  POTATOES,  POULTRY 
CANNED  and  PRESERVED  PRODUCTS 


AUCTION  SALE  OF 
PURE  BRED  PIGS 

10.00  A.  M.  WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  13 
PURE  BRED  DAIRY  STOCK 

10.00  A.  M.  THUESDAY,  OCT.  14 


DEMONSTRATIONS  OF 

GARDEN  TRACTORS 

POTATO  DIGGER  and  BAGGER 

Vegetable  and  Fruit  Storage 


JUNIOR  CLUBS  EXHIBITS 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK 

WOMEN'S  WORK 


INSTRUCTIVE   LECTURES,   DISCUSSIONS  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

HELD  AT 

THE    BRISTOL    COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOL 

On  Taunton  to  Fall  River  Car  Lines,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY 

OCTOBER  13  and  14,  1920  AFTERNOONS  AND  EVENINGS 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY 
FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


Published  monthly  by 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  Sckool 


Director 


STAFF 
George   H.   Gilbert, 
Curtis  Peckham, 

Principal  and  Poultry  Instructor 
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PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  SALE 


The  second  annual  sale  of  Hol- 
steins  will  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset, 
Mass.,  Thursday,  October  14,  at  10:00 
A.  M.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bristol 
County  Holsteini  Club. 

Mr.  .George  B.  Flint  of  East  Mans- 
field is  consigning  practically  his  entire 
herd  of  high  producing  Registered 
Holsteins.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
Holstein  herds  in  the  State.  No  one 
who  is  looking  for  pure  bred  Holsteins 
can  afford  to  miss  this  sale.  This  con- 
signment includes  Royal  King  Model,  a 
three  year  old  son  of  King  Model,  an 
exceptional  individual,  beautifully 
marked  and  in  fine  condition. 

There  are  also  in  this  consignment 
several  daughters  of  this  bull  and  sev- 
eral A.  R.  O.  cows  bred  to  him. 

Below    is    a    list    of    animals    in    this 
consignment. 
Royal    King    Model,    No.    214505,    Born 

March  7,   1917. 
Royal    Countess    De    Kol,    No.    322582, 

Bom    December    14,    1914.    (A.    R. 

O.)    Bred    May    3,    1920    to    Royal 

King  Model. 
Bessie     Hamilton     Pieirsma,     No. 180501. 

Born   April    30,    1912.    (A.   R.    O.) 

Bred     August     9,     1920    to    Royal 

King  Model. 
Ferncroft         Lady         Hengerveld,         No. 

262909.   Born   December  24,   1914. 

(A.  R.  O.)  Bred  September  1,  1920 

to  Royal  King  Model. 
Ac'.elaide        Koopznan        Colantha,        No. 

394355.    Born   February    17,    1915. 

Fresh  July  19,  1920.  Not  Bred. 


Isly      De      Spofford      Queen      3rd,      No. 

372066.    Born  February   18,    1517. 

Bred  July  26,   1920  to  Royal  King 

Model. 
Heifer   calf   bom   May   21,    1920.    Dam 

Isly    De    Spofford    Queen    3rd,    No. 

372066;     Sire     Royal     King    Model 

No.  214505, 
Heifer  calf  born  April  10,  1920.  A  show 

animal.       Dam      Lady      Creamelle 

Perfection,  No.  395939;  Sire  Royal 

King  Model,  No.  214505. 
Lady  Creamelle  Perfection,  No.  395939. 

Born  July  21,  1917.  Bred  July  14, 

1920  to  Royal  King  Model. 
Emily     Pet     of     Oak     Tree     Farm,     No. 

103444.    Born   February   18,    1907. 

Bred   September  7,   1920   to   Royal 

King-  Model. 
Queen     Johanna     Albina     De     Kol,     No. 

414749.-   Born   September   1,    1917. 

Will  be  fresh  before  the  sale. 
Princess     Segis     Veeman,     No.      435248. 

Born   January   9,    1918.    Bred   May 

9,   1920   to   King  Royal   Model.   A 

large,  promising  heifer  in  fine  con- 
dition. 
Mary     Hamilton    Piersnia,    No.     508100. 

Born  January  7,  1919.  Not  bred. 
Sadie     Pietertje     Model,     No.     508401. 

Born  April  13,  1919.  Not  bred. 
Whiteacre  Alexanfha   Lass,   No,   530191. 

Bom  June  22,  1919.  Not  bred. 
The  following  animals  have  been  con- 
signed by  the  Mount  Hope  Farm,  Taun- 
ton, Mass. : 
Joe       Hengerveld       Pontiac       Pet,       No. 

285755.  Born  September  15,  1919. 
A  grandson  of  the  promising  37-lb. 
sire,  Korndyke  Pontiac  Pet,  who  has  a 
fine  list  of  young  daughters  with  rec- 
ords up  to  29  lbs.  at  4%  years.  He  is 
from  the  former  World's  Champion, 
Pontiac  Pet,  '  (37.68),  and  he  derives 
75  per  cent  of  his  blood  from  the  fam- 
ous century  sire,  Pontiac  Korndyke. 

His  dam  is  granddaughter  of  the  33- 
Ib.    century    sire,    Pietertje    Hengerveld 
Segis,    who    is    by    the    renowned    King 
Segis. 
Sir  Pontiac  Tensen,  No.  216689.     Born 

October  10,  1916. 
The  records  of  his  five  nearest  dams 
(1  skip)  average:  Butter,  7  days,  23.12. 
A  son  of  a  27-lb  bull  and  from  a  well 
bred  A.  R.  O.  heifer. 

His  sire  is  by  a  29-lb.  bull  and  from 
a  27-lb.  daughter  of  a  26-lb.   cow. 

His  dam,  who  has  a  31-lb.  4^/^  year 
old  three-fourths  sister,  is  a  daughter  of 
the  $35,000  sire.  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Konigen.  The  latter  has  a  31-lb.  full 
sister  and  is  a  three-fourths  brother  to 
the  $50,000  bull.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Al- 
cartra  and  to  King  Segis  Pontiac  Count 
whose  daughters  have  broken  five 
World's  year  records  at  four  years  of 
age.  She  is  from  a  daughter  of  Imper- 
ial Mercedes  Posch,  who  has  a  30-lb. 
daughter    and    a    30-lb.    granddaughter. 


THE  APOLLO  QUARTET 


On  Thursday,  October  14,  the  Apollo 
Quartet  of  Boston  will  provide  the  even- 
ing's entertainment  at  the  Farmers' 
Show.  The  concert  will  begin  at  7.45  p. 
m.  The  quartet  will  be  assisted  by  a 
reader. 

The  committee  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  securing  this  quartet,  as  it  is  widely 
known  for  the  high  quality  of  program' 
which  it  always  presents  and  renders  in 
a  most  pleasing  manner. 

Admission  will  be  50  cents.  Tickets 
may  be  procured  from  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  School  or  from  Farm 
Bureau  representatives  in  the  various 
towns. 

Changes  in  Program  for  Farmers'  Shovr 
The     following     changes    have     been 
made    in   the    evening    program    of   the 
Farmers'  Show: 

Wednesday  Evening,   October   13 
7.00  p.  m.     Music. 

7.30  p.  m.     Address     on     Experimental 
Work  with  Potatoes,  by  Prof. 
Damon  of  R.  I.  State  College. 
8.15  p.  m.     Address  on  Poultry  Diseases 
by  W.  C.  Monahan,  Extension 
Specialist,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Thursday  Evening,  October   14 
7.45  p.  m.      Concert  by  the  ApoUo  Quar- 
tet,  with    Reader,    of    Boston, 
Mass. 


DAIRY  RATION 

The  prices  of  dairy  feeds  have  con- 
tinued to  fall  somewhat  during  the  past 
month.  Probably  bran  and  ground  oats 
have  fallen  more  in  proportion  than 
many  of  the  other  feeds. 

The  dairy  ration  suggested  in  last 
month's  Bulletin  would  appear  about  as 
economical  as  any  that  could  be  gotten 
together.  This  ration  consists  of  200 
lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs. 
com  meal  or  hominy,  100  lbs.  O.  P.  oil 
meal,   100  lbs.  cotton  seed  meal. 

Feed  one  pound  of  grain  to  every  4 
pounds  of  milk  produced. 

The  following  ration  for  growing 
calves  is  also  suggested: 

100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  ground  oats, 
100  lbs.  corn  meal,  100  lbs.  oil  meal. 

Begin  using  this  mixture  in  small 
quantities  when  calves  are  about  six 
weeks  old. 


TOMATO   MINCEMEAT 

1   pk.  green  tomatoes 
%  pk.  apple  chopped  fine 

1  large  cup  chopped  suet 
6  cups  brown  sugar 

2  tablespoons  cinnamon 
V2   tablespoon  clove 

1  nutmeg  or  1  teaspoonful 

2  lbs.  raisins 

1   tablespoon  salt 

1  cup  vinegar 

Mix  together  and  cook  until  tender. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 


SCHOOL  LUNCHES 


Preservation  Reports 

Preservation  Report  sheets  have  been 
distributed  in  several  sections  of  the 
county. 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  will 
appreciate  having  these  filled  out  and 
returned  at  an  early  date.  Eemember 
that  you  have  an  important  contribution 
to  make  to  this  county  report.  Small 
reports  help  to  swell  the  numbers. 
Health  Rules 

Dr.  T.  D.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Health  Problems  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  suggests 
the  following  Ten  Golden  Rules  for 
Health  of  school  children : 

1.  Play  hard  and  fair — be  loyal  to 
your  team  mates  and  generous  to  your 
opponents. 

2.  Eat  slowly.  Do  not  eat  between 
meals.  Chew  food  thoroughly.  Never 
drink  water  when  there  is  food  in  the 
mouth.  Drink  water  several  times  dur- 
ing the  day. 

3.  Brush  your  teeth  at  least  onee  a 
day.  Rinse  your  mouth  out  well  with 
water  after  a  meal.  _      .        . 

4.  Be  sure  your  bowels  move  at 
least  once  each  day. 

5.  Keep  clean — body,  clothes  and 
mind.  Wash  your  hands  always  before 
eating.  Take  a  warm  bath  with  soap 
once  or  twice  a  week;  a  cool  sponge  (or 
shower)  bath  each  morning  befora 
breakfast  and  rub  your  body  to  a  glow 
with  a  rough  towel. 

6.  Try  to  keep  your  companions,  es- 
pecially young  children,  away  from 
those  who  have  contagious  diseases. 

7.  Use  your  handkerchief  to  cover  a 
sneeze  or  cough  and  try  to  avoid  cough- 
ing, sneezing,  or  blowing  your  nose  m 
front  of  others. 

8.  Study  hard — and  in  study,  work, 
or  play  do  your  best. 

9.  Sleep:  Get  as  many  hours  in  bed 
each  night  as  this  table  indicates  for 
your  age.  Keep  windows  in  bedroom 
well  open. 

Hours  of  Sleep  for  Different  Ages 

Age  Hours 

6  to  6,  ,    ^  13 

6  to  8,  '',     I  12 

8  to  10,  '        :'  ,     '  i      '  11% 

10  to  12,  ;     '  1  .    '  11 

12  to  14,         ;,"-;'  10  y2 

14  to  16,  '  10 

16  to  18,  9  V4 

10.  Be  cheerful,  and  do  your  best  to 
keep  your  school  and  your  home  clean 
and  attractive,  and  to  make  the  world  a  ' 
better  place  to  live  in. 


Prof.  W.  R.  Cole,  Extension  Special- 
ist of  Amherst  will  give  a  demonstration 
in  building  a  home  vegetable  storage 
each  day  of  the  Farmers'  Show,  October 
13  and  14,  at  4.00  p.  m. 


It  will  not  be  long  before  many 
mothers  are  wishing  that  cocoa  or  soup 
could  be  served  at  noon  to  the  children 
w^ho  have  to  eat  a  cold  lunch  at  noon. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  mothers  to  con- 
sult with  the  teachers  and  school  com- 
mittee to  see  what  can  be  done  locally  to 
ge^  the  lunch  organized.  The  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  is  always  ready  to 
meet  with  any  group  to  discuss  plans. 


WESTPORT  CONFERENCE 


Eight  Westport  ladies  and  two  from 
North  Dartmouth  attended  the  final 
Home  Economics  Conference  at  Mrs. 
Isaac  Poole's  cottage  at  Horseneck 
Beach.  The  conference  was  very  in- 
formal. 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  led 
in  the  discussion  of  kitchen  planning  and 
demonstrated  jelly  making.  The  ladies 
of  Westport  exhibited  the  hats  which 
they  had  made  in  the  millinery  groups 
last  spring. 

Plans  were  made  for  further  millinery 
work  and  for  household  management. 


PIG  SALE 

Forty  head  of  pigs  are  being  offered 
at  the  first  annual  sale,  October  12.  The 
sale  starts  at  10.00  a.  m.  in  the  arena  of 
the  Agricultural  School,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 

Registered  Berkshires  of  all  ages, 
male  and  fei.ale,  have  been  consigned  to 
this  sale  by  three  of  the  best  breeders  of 
Berkshires  in  the  county. 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  is  also  putting  into  the  sale  a 
fine  lot  of  young,  pure-bred  Duroc  pigs 
and  a  few  bred  sows. 

Anyone  looking  for  breeding  stock  of 
these  two  breeds  wil  find  it  profitable  to 
patronize  this  sale. 


Care   of   Bridge-Grafted   Trees 


Bridge-grafted  trees  should  be  watch- 
ed pretty  closely  during  the  first  sea- 
son. Shoots  that  appear  on  the  scions 
should  be  rubbed  off  and  sprouts  that 
come  from  the  roots  or  from  the  tree 
below  the  graft  should  be  removed.  The 
tree  will  be  short  of  food  material  any- 
way, and  these  suckers  rob  the  rest 
of  the  tree. 

Home-made  grafting  wax  will  usual- 
ly stay  on  the  tree,  but  many  of  the 
waxes  on  the  market  have  a  tendency 
to  melt  and  run  when  the  sun  gets  hot. 
A  piece  of  newspaper  stuck  over  the 
wax  will  usually  serve  to  ho!d  it  in 
place,  but  a  more  certain  method  is  to 
wrap  the  waxed  part  of  the  trunk  with 
a  band  of  cloth. 

R.  A.  Van  Meter. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 

Many  of  the  Club  Members  are  win- 
ning good  prizes  at  the  different  fairs. 
Stephen  Jennings,  Earle  Wilcox,  Helen 
Crawford,  Jonathan  Chace  and  George 
Thynge  won  blue  ribbons  and  cash  prizes 
at  the  Westport  Fair.  CarTie  Clapp, 
Florence  Hicks,  Mildred  Whitehill,  Ethel 
Westgate  and  Adelaide  Whitman  won 
blue  ribbons  at  the  Norton  Grange  Fair. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  Club  Members 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  good  prizes 
offered  at  the  Farmers'  Show,  on  Octo- 
ber 13  and  14  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School. 

If  the  Club  Leader  has  not  been  able 
to  see  you  yet,  be  sure  and  keep  your 
records  and  accounts  just  the  same  so  as 
to  complete  the  Club  Project  in  good 
standing.  It  means  a  great  deal  for  a 
boy  or  girl  to  finish  well  what  they 
started. 

The  actual  records  and  work  on  the 
Poultry  Club  commences  on  November 
1.  Be  sure  that  you  select  at  least  five 
good  pullets  for  your  contest.  It  will  be 
better  to  have  five  good  layers  than  ten 
medium  good  ones. 

Poultry  record  books  will  be  sent  out 
to  Poultry  Club  Members  before  No- 
vember 1. 

Be  sure  to  clean  up  the  garden  patch 
and  leave  it  in  good  condition  for  an- 
other year.  Fall  plowing  is  best  for  the 
garden. 

Several  Pig  Club  members  are  send- 
ing pigs  to  the  Brockton  Fair.  The  next 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  give  a  list  of 
the  prize  winners.  Bristol  County  will 
probably  have  a  half  of  the  pigs  shown 
at  the  Fair  by  Club  members. 

It  is  best  not  to  dig  your  potatoes  un- 
til the  middle  or  last  of  October.  They 
will  keep  in  the  ground  better  than  in 
the  cellar  usually. 

Be  sure  and  come  to  the  Farmers' 
Show  on  October  13  and  14  and  see  the 
exhibits  and  demonstrations.  It  is  all 
free. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

The  liberal  cash  premiums  offered  for 
the  Farmers'  Show  this  year  are  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of  J.  K. 
Milliken,  William  M.  Lovering  of  Taun- 
ton, Morse  Twist  Drdl  &  Machine  Com- 
pany of  New  Bedford.  J.  L.  Sweet,  At- 
tleboro,  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothing- 
ham.  North  Easton,  The  Bowker  In- 
secticide Company,  and  the  Bristol 
County  Holstein  Club. 

Three  silver  cups  running  for  a  pe- 
riod of  years  are  being  offered  by  Rich- 
ard E.  Warner,  Taunton;  F.  Lothrop 
Ames,  North  Easton,  and  Mrs.  Louis  A. 
Frothingham  of  North  Easton. 

These  cups  are  offered  ror  best  bushel 
exhibits  of  apples,  corn  and  potatoes  re- 
spect,vely. 
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HOME  STORAGE  ROOM  PLANS 

By  W.  R.  Cole  of  M.  A.  C, 


DAIRY  MEETINGS 


The  home  storage  cool  room  should 
be  located  in  the  cellar  and  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  heater.  It  should  be 
so  placed  that  a  cellar  window  opens 
into  it.  For  an  average  family  a  room 
6  ft.  by  10  ft.  will  be  ample. 

The  walls  can  be  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction and  the  following  directions 
are  offered.  Studs  may  be  2x3  inch 
stock  and  should  be  covered  on  both 
sides  with  building  paper  and  this  in 
turn  with  matched  boards.  This  will 
give  an  effective  air  space  as  protection 
against  heat  and  cold. 

Double  doors  are  an  advantage  but  a 
good  tight-fitting  single  door  will  an- 
swer. 

One  pane  of  glass  in  the  window 
should  be  removed  and  a  cold  air  flue  of 
a  cross-section  size  equal  to  the  pane 
area  built  in  carried  down  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  floor.  This  flue  should 
have  a  tight  fitting  shutter  on  the  out- 
side and  a  damper  just  inside  the  win- 
dow opening.  This  shutter  and  damper 
will  provide  the  air  space  necessary  to 
protect  from  cold  entering  from  outside. 
A  second  pane  of  glass  should  be  re- 
moved and  a  shutter  fitted  in  its  place. 
This  is  to  provide  a  warm  air  outlet  and 
thus  complete  the  ventilation  circiiit. 

If  the  cellar  has  a  concrete  floor  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  put  in  a  pail  or 
pan  of  water,  or  to  occasionally  sprinkle 
the  floor  in  order  to  provide  sufiicient 
moistuTe. 

The  equipment  of  the  room  is  a  prob- 
lem for  the  individual  householder.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  build  in  a  set  of 
shelves  for  canned  products,  and  either  a 
curtain  or  doors  should  be  provided  to 
keep  the  shelves  dark.  Sacks  for  boxes 
of  vegetables  and  bins  for  potatoes  are 
a  convenience.  Assistance  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  County  Agent  or  by 
writing  the  Extension  Service,  M.  A.  C, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


Plans  are  being  made  for  a  series  of 
state  "dairy  days"  to  be  held  by  the 
New  England  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion early  in  December.  On  the  day  as- 
signed to  each  state  simultaneous  meet- 
ings will  be  held  in  each  county  with 
able  speakers  to  explain  the  present  and 
the  future  outlook  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  New  England.  The  aim  of  the  meet 
ings  is  to  show  the  farmers  of  each 
county  that  dairying  is  a  New  England- 
wide  business  and  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  a  local  matter. 

The  tentative  plan  provides  for  simul- 
taneous meetings  in  every  county  in 
Maine  on  Monday  of  the  week  selected, 
similar  meetings  in  every  county  in  New 
Hampshire  on  Tuesday,  meetings  in  Ver- 
mont on  Wednesday,  in  Massachusetts 
on  Thursday  and  in  Rhode  Island  and 
those  counties  of  Connecticut  and  Nev/ 
York  which  come  into  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers'  Association  territory  on 
Friday.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  the 
field  men  and  district  managers  of  the 
Association. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
County  branches  of  the  Association,  fol- 
lowing the  meetings  of  the  local 
branches  in  each  town  in  New  England. 
They  will  give  a  new  opportunity  for 
farmers  to  get  first  hand  information  as 
to  the  conditions  under  which  milk  is 
marketed  in  the  cities.  Boston's  milk 
supply  now  comes  from  all  over  New 
England  and  some  from  Canada  and 
New  York  state.  Its  total  is  about  as 
much  as  all  the  other  cities  of  New  Eng- 
land combined.  Under  these  conditions 
transportation  and  marketing  problems 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  dairy 
farmers. 

The  county  meetings  will  give  the 
dairy  farmers  of  New  England  an  oppor- 
.  tunity  to  express  their  satisfaction  and 
voice  their  "kicks"  at  dairying  as  a  bus- 
iness.     Their   combined   opinions,   kicks 


PROTECT  FRUIT  TREES  FROM  MICE 

R.  A.  Van  Meter 

Extension  Specialist  in  Pomology, 

M.  A.   C. 

Mice  girdle  thousands  of  young  fruit 
trees  every  year.  The  bitter  experience 
last  spring  of  hundreds  of  Massachusetts 
fruit  growers  who  had  part  or  all  of 
their  young  trees  girdled  by  mice  work- 
ing under  the  snow,  should  bring  home 
to  every  grower  the  fact  that  protecting 
young  trees  from  mice  is  just  as  essen- 
tial to  successful  fruit  growing  as  prun- 
ing or  spraying  or  any  other  orchard  op- 
erations. 

Two  kinds  of  protectors,  wire  and 
building  paper,  are  in  common  use  and 
each  of  them  offers  dependable  pro  lec- 
tion. Galvanized  wire  screening  with  a 
quarter  inch  mesh  makes  an  idea  pro-, 
tector  and  once  in  place  it  will  last  for 
years  without  much  attention.  But  ab 
present  prices  for  wire  these  protectors 
cost  twelve  or  fifteen  cents  apiece,  and 
this  will  bar  them  from  most  orchards. 

A  good  grade  of  common  building  pa- 
per or  sheathing  makes  a  satisfactory 
protector.  It  has  been  used  for  years 
at  the  College  with  good  results.  Of 
course  mice  could  gnaw  through  the 
building  paper  if  they  really  wanted  to, 
but  they  seldom  do  it.  Building  paper 
in  Amherst  costs  $3.80  per  roll  of  500  ' 
square  feet.  A  roll  will  cut  300  to  500 
protectors  which  makes  them  cost  about 
one  cent  each. 

We  saw  the  roll  into  two  18  inch 
pieces.  From  these  short  rolls  pieces 
may  be  cut  long  enough  to  encircle  the 
trunk.  They  are  tied  on  with  pieces  of 
twine.  All  grass  should  be  cleared  away 
from  the  base  of  the  tree  and  the  pro- 
tector should  be  set  low  enough  to  keep . 
the  mice  gnaw  through  most  of  them 
protectors  should  be  removed  in  spring. 

Paints  and  washes  should  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  They  work  all 
right  until  we  get  a  "mouse  year"  v/nen 
the  mice  gnow  through  most  of  them 
without  hesitation.  Fui'thermore  the 
bark  of  a  young  tree  is  very  tender  and 
to  let  himself  in  for  a  lot  of  trouble, 
the  grower  who  uses  paints  and  washes 
promiscuously  is  liable  sooner  or  latel 
Common  lead  paints  will  sometimes  kill 
the  bark  and  do  more  damage  than  the 
mice. 

Remember  that  the  time  to  get  that 
apple  scab  which  is  filling  the  cull  bar- 
rels this  fall  is  just  before  the  blossoms 
open  in  the  Spring.  Figure  what  it  costs 
you  this  year.  That  will  make  It  easier  to 
stop  the  farm  work  next  spring  long 
enough  to  get  that  spray  on  at  just  the 
right  time.  It  doesn't  pay  to  grow  cull 
fruit.  There's  too  much  competition  in 
that  grade. 

and  satisfaction,  will  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation to  be  held  in  Boston  in  Janu- 
ary. 
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THE  NEW  FARM  BUREAU 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 


The  Farm  Bureau  began  as  an  educa- 
tional institution  under  the  direction  of 
the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 
So  lorg  as  i's  function  was  solely  educa- 
tional those  having  to  do  with  the  move- 
ment in  Bristol  County  insisted  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  should  be  financed  out  of 
the  public'  treasury,  just  as  other  ed- 
ucational work  is  provided  for,  thus  sav- 
ing the  time  of  Farm  Bureau  Agents  as 
well  as  the  expense  of  collecting  special, 
taxes  from  farmers  and  other  interested 
persons  for  the  support  of  the  work. 
In  this  county  the  educational  work  of 
the  Bureau  has,  therefore,  always  been 
supported  by  public  taxation,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  it  will  be  so  supported  in 
the   future. 

But  somewhat  less  than  a  year  ago 
representative  farmers  from  all  over 
-  the  United  States  gathered  at  Chicago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Farm  Bureaus^ 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation was  formed.  This  gathering  was 
unquestionably  the  greatest  gathering 
of  farmers  that  has  ever  gotten  together 
since  the  world  began,  and  it  was  at 
once  apparent  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
would  not  continue  as  solely  an  educa- 
tional organization,  important  as  that 
work  is,  but  would  become  a  farmers' 
business  organization  to  represent  their 
interests  in  governmental  and  industrial 
circles. 

That  the  movement  has  made  rapid 
headway  during  the  months  that  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
been  in  existence  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  news  items  from  the  West: 


When  Michigan  asked  its  farm  bu- 
reaus to  contribute  50c  a  year  only  16 
counties  joined  on  that  basis.  When 
the  annual  dues  were  raised  to  $10  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  coun- 
ties in.  In  11  months  the  membership 
increased  to  83,000. 


Illinois  was  one  of  the  first  states  to 
go  on  the  $5  a  year  basis.  President 
Howard  Leonard  of  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural association,  reports  that  the 
farmers  have  more  faith  in  the  associa- 
tion and  are  giving  it  better  support  on 
the  $5  basis  than  they  did  on  the  $1  a 
year  basis.  The  86  county  farm  bureaus 
have  a  membership  of  99,302  at  last  re- 
ports. They  are  still  going  strong. 
(Continued  page  2,  column  2) 


Cow  testing  associations  are  proving 
to  be  very  profitable  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  A  large  number  of  asso- 
ciations have  already  been  organized  in 
all  parts  of  New  England  and  are  being 
operated  very  successfully. 

The  County  Agent  has  talked  with  a 
number  of  dairy  farmers  in  the  county 
in  regard  to  such  an  association  in  Bris- 
tol County.  Considerable  interest  has 
been  manifested  on  the  part  of  dairy 
farmers  in  this  section  in  having  a  Bris- 
tol County  Association.  Some  15  farm- 
ers have  expressed  their  desire  to  join. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  about  10  more 
farmers,  or  about  25  altogether,  to  make 
an  association  practical.  Any  dairy 
farmer  in  the  county  is  eligible  and  is  in- 
vited to  join  this  organization. 

Semi-official  records  made  through 
cow  testing  associations  will  now  be  ac- 
cepted in  IMassachusetts  and  this  fact 
alone  should  interest  many  people. 

To  those  who  are  not  yet  familiar  with 
the  purposes  for  which  cow  testing  as- 
sociations are  established  the  following 
explanation  is  offered. 

Such  an  association  is  merely  a  group 
of  some  25  farmers  who  organize  to  hire 
a  trained  man  to  figure  the  cost  of  milk 
1  roduction  from  each  cow  in  the  herd. 
These  figures,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
will  show  the  net  profit  or  loss  on  each 
cow,  so  that  the  boarder  cows  can  be 
eliminated. 

The  tester  spends  one  day  each  month 
with  each  farmer  in  the  association, 
weighs  the  milk  morning  and  night  from 
each  coW  and  tests  each  cow's  milk  for 
butterfat.  The  cost  of  grain  and  rough- 
age fed  for  each  cow  is  figured  out  and 
all  figures  are  tabulated  on  this  basis  for 
the  month  in  a  herd  record  book,  which 
the  tester  leaves  with  the  owner. 

The  owner  at  all  times  has  up-to-date 
reliable  figures  showing  what  each  cow 
has  done. 

The  County  Agent  has  talked  with 
several  farmers  Who  are  members  of  cow 
testing  associations  and  they  have  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  the  association.  In 
the  counties  where  associations  are  now 
operated  the  names  of  owners  of  highest 
producing  cows  in  the  association  are 
published  each  month  in  the  Farmers' 
Bulletin. 

The  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to  furn- 
ish further  information  to  any  one  in- 
terested. 


DAIRY   MEETING   AT   FALL   RIVER, 


November  16,   1920  at  7:30  P.  M. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol 
County  Association  of  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers'  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Fall 
River,  Tuesday,  November  16,  at  7:30 
P.  M.  Mr.  L.  C.  Holston  of  the  Central 
Association  will  be  the  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Holston  will  discuss  the 
new  rating  which  will  tend  to  do  away 
with  the  losses  or  surplus. 

All  farmers  and  others  interested  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 


HOLSTEIN   MEETING 


At    the   Bristol   County  Agricultural 
School 

December  2,  1920,  at  7:30  P.  M. 

The  New  England  Holstein-Friesian 
breeders  and  owners,  through  their  New 
England  Club,  are  planning  to  hold  a 
series  of  fifty  meetings  throughout  New 
England  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  need  and  advantage  of  all  owners  of 
Holsteins,  pure-bred  and  grade,  co- 
operating in  a  campaign  to  employ  a 
Holstein  Extension  Worker. 

One  of  these  meetings  is  being  called 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset,  Mass.,  Thursday 
evening,  December  2,  at  7:30  P.  M. 
Professor  Rider  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  gives  below  the 
objects  of  this  campaign : 

1.  Nation-wide  publicity  for  New 
England  Holsteins. 

2.  Stronger  and  better  State  and 
Local  Holstein  Clubs. 

3.  Assistance  to  Holstein  owners  in 
herd  management  problems  (Selection- 
Feeding-Marketing)  . 

4.  Increased  Official  and  Serai-Offi- 
cial testing  of  New  England  Holsteins. 

5.  Aid  in  buying  and  selling  Hols- 
teins. 

6.  Improved  herd  through  purebred 
sire  campaign. 

7.  Assistance  in  Junior  Holstein 
Club  work. 

8.  Personal  co-operation  in  breed 
problems  with  individual  ovmers  of 
Holsteins,   either  grade  or  purebred. 

9.  Active  co-operation  with  state 
and  county  dairy  workers  to  improve 
New  England  dairy  farming. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 
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STAFF 
George   H.   Gilbert, 
Curtis  Peckham, 

Principal  and  Poultry  Instructor 
C.  Ernest  Cosgrove, 

Orcharding  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,         Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Walter  E.    Curtis,      Instructor  in  Farm 

Crops  and  Soil  Fertility 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Edith  M.   Gordon, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agent 
Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 
(The  Bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
citizen  of  Bristol  County  who  asks  for 
it.) 

10.  A  strong  active  New  England 
Holsteln-Friesian  Breeders'  business  or- 
ganization for  educational  and  com- 
mercial purposes. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  Hol- 
stein  men  of  the  country  will  address 
each  of  these  meetings. 

All  interested  in  Holstein  cattle  are 
urged  to  attend  this  meeting. 


HIGH  AND   LOV/  GRADE   FERTILIZ- 
ERS 


Many  farmers  have  asked  this  question 
conceiming  fertilizers,  "Why  can't  I  buy 
clear  ammonia,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  without  buying  so  much  filler?"  The 
answer  is  that  first  it  is  impossible  to 
purchase  all  of  these  in  this  form,  and 
secondly,  it  is  absolutely  impracticable  to 
use   chemicals  in  these  forms. 

It  is  important,  however,  for  farmers 
to  realize  the  difference  between  a  high- 
grade  and  a  low-grade  fertilizer.  A  high- 
g'rade  fertilizer  as  generally  considered, 
is  one  that  carries  at  least  14  per  cent, 
of  a  combined  total  of  ammonia,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  for  example,  a 
4-8-2. 

It  is  usually  necessary  in  mixing  chem- 
icals to  use  some  material  as  a  filler  to 
balance  the  chemicals  and  make  them 
safe  to  use  for  crop  production. 

However,  the  low'-grade  fertilizers 
carry  an  excess  of  filler  which  makes 
them  much  slower  acting  and  much  less 
economical  to  buy.  It  is  always  a  waste 
of  money  to  buy  low-grade  fertilizers. 

If  one  is  buying  in  large  quantities  and 
has  facilities  for  mixing,  it  is  cheaper  to 
buy  chemicals  and  mix  at  home. 

In  buying  mixed  fertilizers,  however, 
one  will  always  save  money  by  buying 
high-grade  goods. 


With  the  constantly  changing  prices  of 
grain  it  is  necessary  for  the  dairyman  to 
study  his  ration  to  see  if  he  is  feeding 
economically.  The  grain  fed  will  also 
depend  somewhat  on  the  roughage  fed. 
The  farmer  who  has  to  buy  hay  can  prob- 
ably afford  to  feed  heavier  on  grain  now 
than  six  months  ago. 

The  following  ration  is  suggested  with 
silage  and  mixed  hay: 

200  lbs.  Bran. 

100  lbs.  Corn  Meal. 

100  lbs.  Ground  Oats. 

200  lbs.  Cotton  Seed  Meal. 

100  lbs.  Oil  Meal. 
Mix  and  feed  one  pound  of  grain  for 
every  3  1-2  pounds  of  milk  produced.  For 
dry  cows  feed  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
bran,  ground  oats  and  oil  meal,  3  to  6 
pounds  a  day,  depending  on  size  and  con- 
dition of  cow. 

A  fine  example  of  the  service  which  a 
well  organized  farm  bureau  can  render 
is  to  be  noted  in  Michigan.  Pew  cars 
were  available  for  shipping  fruit  but 
through  the  efforts  of  the  traffic  depart- 
ment a  promise  of  125  refrigerator  cars 
a  day  has  been  secured.  No  farmer  or 
small  group  of  farmers  could  have  se- 
cured such  a  number.  Backed  by  more 
than  a  million  farmers  the  traffic  de- 
partment got  what  it  went  after. 

One  of  the  most  significant  projects 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion is  the  plan  to  pool  the  wool  of  mem- 
bers and  establish  a  selling  agency  of 
their  own.  Thirteen  middle  Westeem 
states  united  in  asking  the  federation  to 
take  this  step.  These  13  states  have 
more  than  30,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
now  in  storage.  The  state's  pools  selling 
separately  competed  against  one  anoth- 
er and  buyers  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  situation.  Last  year  the  wool  pool- 
ing plan  brought  from  10  to  15  cents  per 
pound  more  for  wool.  This  did  not  make 
the  consumer  pay  more  but  it  encour- 
aged production.  New  England  does  not 
raise  wool  in  such  quantities  as  these 
states,  but  the  principle  could  well  be 
applied  here. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion is  taking  an  active  interest  and 
playing  an  efficient  part  in  national  leg- 
islative matters.  It  is  not  political  in 
seeking  the  election  of  one  man  against 
another,  but  it  is  keenly  interested  in 
making  all  candidates  aware  that  they 
will  be  expected  to  fulfill  their  party 
promises.  Every  agricultural  plank  pre- 
sented by  the  federation  is  included  in 
both  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican 
platforms.  They  have  since  been  con- 
firmed in  the  speeches  of  both  presi- 
dential candidates.  The  federation  now 
proposed  to  make  certain  that  all  can- 
didates and  supporters  of  both  parties 
fully  understand  the  nature  of  all  prom- 
ises made  and  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  ful- 
fill these  promises  by  legislative  action. 


Each  state  farm  bureau  is  appointing 
delegates  to  confer  with  all  senators  and 
congressmen  and  ascertain  their  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  various  items  of 
legislation  desired.  Those  who  are  up 
for  re-election  this  fall  will  be  inter- 
viewed with  particular  care,  but  all  will 
he  put  definitely  on  record. 

Some  of  the  important  bills  on  which 
candidates  will  be  asked  to  definitely 
commit  themselves  are : 

The  Capper- Volstead  Bill  legalizing 
collective  marketing  by  agricultural  pro- 
ducers' organizations. 

The  Nolan  Bill  imposing  an  additional 
tax  on  land. 

The  Truth-In-Fabrics  Bill,  requiring 
manufacturers  to  honestly  label  their 
fabr'cs  so  as  to  show  the  percantages  of 
wool  and  the  percentages  of  shoddy 
used. 

The    Kenyon-Anderson   Bill  to   control 

the  meat  packers. 

A  German  Credit  Bill  providing  a 
credit  for  Germany  against  the  net  pro- 
. creeds  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian's 
sales,  the  money  to  be  used  in  purchas- 
ing raw  material  such  as  wool  and  cot- 
ton in  this  country. 

The  Kahn-Wadsworth  Bill  authorizing 
the  govenment  to  operate  the  air  fixa- 
tion nitrate  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala- 
bama, for  the  production  of  nitrate  for 
fertilizer. 

Farm  Financing  Measures  including 
the  strengthening  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  the  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  and  the  enactment  of  a  Ru- 
ral Credits  Bill. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Farm  Bureaus  so  organize  as  to 
become  active  participants  in  the  Am- 
erican Federation;  that  only  farmers 
(those  whose  major  income  comes  from 
farming)  be  allowed  membership;  that  a 
five-dollar  membership  fee  be  charged; 
that  the  Bureau  be  solely  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  farmers  with  the  farmers  in 
control,  the  Farm  Bureau  funds  to  be 
used  by  them  in  farmers'  interests — say 
for  better  advertising  and  selling  of 
farm  products,  for  obtaining  right  con- 
sideration from  public  carriers,  etc.,  etc. 

Well,  shall  Bristol  County  farmers  get 
into  the  game  on  this  basis?  That  is  the 
most  important  question,  doubtless,  that 
will  be  brought  up  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing- of  the  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau 
this  year. 


THE    FARMERS'   SHOW 


As  B.  C.  A.  S.  Boys  Saw  It 

First,  second  and  third  prizes  were  of- 
fered to  the  pupils  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  this 
year  for  the  best  article  on  the  Farmers' 
Show.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Raymond  Smith  of  Fall  River,  second  to 
Gordon  Hughes  of  Somerset,  and  third  to 
Elmer  R.  Wood  of  Hudson.  The  articles 
for  which  the  awards  were  made  follow. 
First: 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural  Show 
(Continued  on  page   4,   column   2) 
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PRESERVATION    REPORT 


The  report  of  food  preserved  in  Mas- 
sachusetts must  be  ready  to  be  sent  to 
Washington  this  month. 

Bristol  County  has  received  the  follow- 
ing number  of  reports  from  the  towns 
for  the  report: 

Acushnet,  11;  Berkley,  10;  Dighton, 
27;  Easton,  18;  Freetown,  11;  Mansfield, 
16;  Norton,  10;  Rehoboth,  10;  Somerset, 
9;  Swansea,  6;  Taunton,  1;  Westport,  5. 


THE   FAIR 


The  fair  season  for  the  county  ended 
in  October.  The  Bristol  County  Farm- 
ers' Show  was  about  the  last  to  be  held. 
We  have  tried  out  for  the  first  time  hav- 
ing contests  in  the  Women's  Department 
and  were  pleased  with  our  success.  The 
committee  was  not  quite  as  discouraged 
as  one  might  think  by  the  oft  repeated 
remark,  "But  you  haven't  as  big  an  ex- 
hibit as  you  had  last  year!"  It  is  true 
that  we  did  not  have  as  many  canned 
goods,  but  perhaps  we  were  more  pleased 
with  the  ones  which  came  in  because  the 
exhibitors  wanted  to  send  them  either  fo 
themselves  or  for  the  credit  of  their  tovni. 
They  were  not  sent  in  because  either  the 
local  chairman  or  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  had  everlastingly  gotten  af- 
ter them. 

The  towns  of  Dighton,  Freetown,  Nor- 
ton, Mansfield,  Berkley  and  Westport  ex- 
hibited. Freetown  had  first  place  in  the 
town  exhibit  and  Westport  the  second. 

We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the 
pastry  exhibit,  especially  with  the  re- 
sponse to  the  homemade  bread  entry. 
One  of  the  best  things  about  this  is  that 
one  of  the  prize  winners  was  influenced 
to  enter  this  contest  by  her  children. 

The  committee  are  open  to  suggestions 
for  a  better  fair  next  year,  and  it  hopes 
that  some  suggestions  will  be  made.  This 
fair  belongs  to  Bristol  County  people. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


Following  is  the  list  of  prize  winners 
in  the  Junior  Club  exhibits  at  the  recent 
Farmers'  Show.  The  girl  club  members 
did  especially  well  with  their  canning  ex- 
hibits. All  members  deserve  much  cred- 
it both  for  their  quality  of  products 
shovsm  and  the  co-operation  they  gave  to 
help  make  the  show  a  success. 
Best     Individual    Display    of    Vegetables 

1st  prize   Ethel   Cruickshank,   Easton, 
Mass. 

2nd  prize  Raymond  Fales,  Attleboro, 
Mass. 

3rd     prize     George     Thynge,     North 
Westport,  Mass. 

4th     prize     Jonathan     Chace,     South 
Westport,  Mass. 

5th  prize  Edvsin   Whitmore,  Myricks, 
Mass. 

Five  Beets 


1st    prize    Ralph    Munroe,    Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

2nd     prize     George     Thynge,     North 
Westport,  Mass. 

3rd  prize  Edwin   Whitmore,   Myricks, 
Mass. 

4ih  prize  Ethel  Cruickshank,   Easton, 
Mass. 

Five  Carrots 

1st    prize    Ralph    Munroe,    Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

2nd  prize  Dexter  Woodis,  East  Free- 
town, Mass. 

3rd  prize  George  Thynge,  North  West- 
port,  Mass. 

4th  prize   Edwin  Whitmore,   Myricks, 
Mass. 

5th     prize     Stanley     Whitten,     North 
Easton,  Mass. 

Five  ears  Corn 

1st    p'rize    Edward    Kent,    Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

2nd     prize     Ernest     Sweet,     Norton, 
Mass. 

3rd  prize  Fred  Quint,  Rehoboth,  Mass. 

4th  prize  Thore  Kindberg,  Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

Five    potatoes 

1st  prize  Earl  W.  Johnson,  Chartley, 
Mass. 

2nd    prize    James    Barlow,    Seekonk, 
Mass. 

3rd     prize    Albert    Pearson,    Easton, 
Mass. 

4th    prize    Anthony    Thatcher,    Reho- 
both, Mass. 

5th    prize    John    Hendrickson,    Reho- 
both, Mass. 

Best  Collection  of  5  varieties  of  canned 
goods 

1st     prize     Frieda     Bliss,     Mansfield, 
Mass. 

2nd    prize    Doris    Howard,    Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

3rd  prize   Gladys  Johnson,   Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

4th    prize    Ethel    Westgate,    Norton, 
Mass. 

5th  prize  Ethel  Blatchford,  Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

Three   jars   Fruit 

1st    prize    Doris    Howard,    Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

2nd    prize    Olive    Orrall,    Middleboro 
Mass. 

3rd   prize   Aurie    Whitney,   Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

4th  prize   Helen   Crawford,   Westport 
Point,   Mass. 

Three  jars  Greens 

1st    prize   Vernabelle    Staples,    Segre- 
ganset,  Mass. 

2nd     prize     Frieda     Bliss,     Mansfield, 
Mass. 

Three  jars  peas  or  corn 

1st     prize     Frieda     Bliss,     Mansfield, 
Mass. 

2nd  prize  Gladys  Johnson,  Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

3rd  prize  Carrie  Clapp,  Norton,  Mass. 

4th  prize   Joseph   Precourt,   Chartley, 


Mass. 

Three   jars   Tomatoes 

1st  prize  Alice  Gill,  South  Darmouth, 
Mass. 

2nd  prize  Adelaide  Whitman,  Norton, 
Muss. 

3rd  prize   Marguerite   Witherell,   Pot- 
tersville,  Mass. 

4th     prize     Frieda     Bliss,     Mansfield, 
Mass. 

Thi-ee  jars   Beets   or   Carrots 

1st  prize  Carrie  Clapp,  Norton,  Mass. 

2nd     prize     Frieda     Bliss,     Mansfield, 
Mass. 

3rd  prize  Ethel  Blatchford,  Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

4th    prize    Doris    Howard,    Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

Best  pen  Rode  Island  Reds 

1st    prize    Milton    Witherell,    Potters- 
ville,  Mass. 

2nd  prize  Clayton  Bolderson,  Potters- 
ville,  Mass. 

3rd    prize    Arthur    Boucher,    Potters- 
ville,  Mass. 

Best   pen   Plymouth   Rocks 

1st  prize   Salma   Swanson,   Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

Best    pen    Bantams 

1st    prize    Wilfred    Talbot,    Somerset, 
Mass. 

Best  pen   any  other  standard   breed 

1st   prize    Robert   Lincoln,    Raynham, 
Mass. 

2nd   prize   Raymond   Destremps,   Pot- 
tersville,  Mass. 

Rhode  Island  Red  Pullet 

1st     prize     Ralph     Grove,     Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

2nd   prize   Belle   Bennette,   Raynham, 
Mass. 

3rd    prize     Clayton     Bolderson,     Pot- 
tersville,  Mass. 

Plymouth    Rock    Pullet. 

1st    prize    Herman    Gordon,    Potters- 
ville,  Mass. 

2nd    prize    Herman    Gordon,    Potters- 
ville,  Mass. 

3rd   prize   Belle    Bennette,    Raynham, 
Mass. 

4th    prize    Herman    Gordon,    Potters- 
ville,  Mass. 

White    Leghorn    Cockerel 

1st    prize    Raymond    Dubee,    Potters- 
ville,  Mass.- 

Best    Bantam    Cockerel 

1st    prize    Wilfred    Talbot,    Somerset, 
IMass. 

Best  pen   of   Buttercups 

1st     prize     Fred     Gilbert,     Taunton, 
Mass. 

Best    Holstein    Calf,     (purebred) 

1st    prize    James    Dean,    Adamsdale, 
Mass. 

2nd     prize     George     Braselle,     South 
Dartmouth,  Mass. 

3rd  prize  Ralph  Nickerson,  Attleboro, 
Mass. 

4th  prize  Harold  Ferreira,   Westport, 
Mass. 

5th  prize  George  Bratt,  Easton,  Mass. 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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(Continued  from  page   3) 
The    following   is   the   list   of   Bristol 
County  Pig  Club  winners  at  the  Brock- 
ton Fair: 

George  Canhani,  Raynham;  Michael 
Connors,  Raynham;  Omer  Brausseau, 
Rehoboth;  Joseph  Precourt,  Chartley; 
Charles  Wilbur,  South  Easton;  Henry 
Bliss,  Mansfield;  Mandley  Sturdy,  Char- 
tley; Amand  Doucette,  Attleboro; 
Thomas  Orrall,  Lakeville;  Robert  Lin- 
coln, Raynham;  Felix  Nolin,  Attleboro; 
Ralph  Nickerson,  Attleboro;  Walter 
Collins,  Taunton. 

Gertrude  Dean  of  North  Easton, 
Mandley  Sturdy  of  Chartley,  Maurice 
Dean  of  Taunton,  Thomas  Orrall  of 
Lakeville  and  Edgar  Pickett  of  South 
Easton  were  each  given  gratuitous  prizes 
$1.00  each  for  exhibiting  their  pigs. 

Next  year  we  hope  that  Pig  Club 
members  will  try  to  get  their  own  pigs 
to  the  Fair.  More  attention  will  be  giv- 
en Poultry  Club  members  to  get  their 
poultry  to  Brockton  Fair,  and  compete 
for  the  good  prizes  which  the  Society 
will  no  doubt  offer. 

The  County  Club  Leader  is  especially 
anxious  to  have  all  members  complete 
their  season's  work  and  get  in  their  re- 
port as  soon  as  possible.  A  story  about 
something  in  regard  to  the  Club  you 
were  in  and  a  report  or  account  of  your 
expenses  and  receipts  showing  net  pro- 
fit is  what  is  wanted.  Please  take  care 
of  this  as  soon  as  possible,  and  write  to 
the  County  Club  Leader  if  you  need  help 
in  finishing  the  report. 

Club  v/inners  at  other  recent  Fairs 
are  as  follows: 

Westport  Fair — Helen  Crawford,  Jon- 
athan Chace,  George  Thynge,  Earle 
Wilcox  and  Stephen  Jennings.  All  of 
the  above  received  ribbons  and  substan- 
tial cash  prizes.  At  Attleboro,  Donald 
Jordon  won  first  prize  in  Collection  of 
Vegetables,  and  at  Mansfield,  Frieda 
Bliss  won  first  in  Collection  of  Canned 
Goods. 

There  are  125  members  enrolled  in 
the  County  Poultry  Club  which  com- 
menced November  1st.  All  members 
have  been  sent  record  books.  If  you 
know  of  any  who  would  like  to  join  the 
Club,  please  send  their  names  to  the 
County  Club  Leader,  Segreganset,  Mass. 
Keep  your  Club  pullets  separate,  also 
keep  accurate  egg  and  feed  records.  Be 
sure  the  chickens  have  nice,  clean,  heal- 
thy quarters  to  live  in  and  then  give 
them  good  care,  for  if  you  do  they  will 
lay  more  eggs.  Eggs  are  going  to  be 
high  this  year. 

The  club  leader  will  try  to  get 
around  to  see  all  Poultry  Club  members 
within  the  next  month  or  so.  Saturdays 
especially  will  be  devoted  to  this  work 
so  that  members  will  be  more  likely  to 


be   home. 

The  Pig  Club  does  not  finish  until 
December  1.  All  others  except  Poultry 
are  through  now  for  the  season,  and 
stories  and  accounts  are  due. 
was  held  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 13  and  14,  1920,  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segreganset. 

The  fruit  exhibit  was  held  in  the  hall 
and  the  market  garden,  potato  and  poul- 
try exhibits  were  held  in  the  other  rooms. 

The  sale  of  pigs  was  held  Wednesday 
morning  w;hen  a  large  number  of  Berk- 
shire and  Duroc-Jersey  pigs  were  sold 
cheap.  On  Wednesday  evening  a  talk  on 
Poultry  Diseases  was  given  by  Professor 
Monahan  of  Amherst. 

Otis  H.  Forbush  of  Concord  Junction, 
Mass.,  was  the  auctioneer  at  the  Holstein 
sale  held  Thursday  morning.  The  ani- 
mals sold  were  consigned  by  George  B. 
Flint,  East  Mansfield;  Mount  Hope 
Fr.rm,  Taunton,  and  the  Attleboro  Sani- 
tarium, Attleboro.  The  animals  went 
cheap,  the  highest  bid  being  $300  for  a 
cow.  Nobody  would  make  a  bid  on  the 
two  large  bulls. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  demon- 
strations given  on  killing,  culling  and  ca- 
ponizing'  poultry,  and  plowing  with  the 
Jlid-west  tractor,  also  a  potato  digging 
demonstration. 

In  the  evening  there  was  singing  by 
the  Apollo  Quartet,  and  the  show  ended 
with  an  auction  sale  of  farm  products. 

— R.  B.  Smith. 
Second : 

The  annual  Bristol  County  Farmers' 
Show  for  1920  was  held  in  the  B.  C.  A.  S. 
building  and  on  the  school  grounds  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  afternoons  and 
evenings,  October  13  and  14. 

The  affair  was  a  big  success.  The  ex- 
hibits of  fruit,  potatoes  and  com  were 
excellent.  There  were  cup  and  money 
prizes  offered  for  the  best  exhibits  of 
these  three  farm  products.  This  was 
probably  the  chief  reason  for  the  large 
list  of  competitors.  The  cup  for  the  best 
bushel  of  potatoes  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Anna  D.  Edwards,  Assonet  Neck.  Mr. 
Joseph  Howland  won  the  cup  that  was  of- 
fered for  the  best  bushel  of  corn  in  the 
show.  The  cup  for  the  best  box  of  ap- 
ples was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wilmarth  P. 
Howard  of  South  Easton. 

Some  very  interesting  exhibits  of  vege- 
tables and  canning  were  contributed  by 
the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  of  the  county. 

The  ladies  in  the  various  towns  of  the 
county  had  excellent  exhibits  of  canning 
and  preserving. 

The  ladies  of  the  Dighton  Grange  kept 
the  crowd  from  going  hungry  with  food 
tables  where  they  sold  sandwiches,  pies, 
hot  coffee,  chowder  and  ice  cream. 

An  auction  sale  of  pure-bred  pigs  oc- 
cupied the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
show.  The  result  of  the  sale  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory  as  the  pigs  did  not 


bring  the  prices  the  owners  expected.  In 
the  afternoon  there  were  numerous  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  evening  was  taken 
up  with  lectures  on  agricultural  subjects, 
discussions  and  music. 

The  second  day  there  was  an  auction 
sale  of  pure-bred  Holstein  cattle.  This 
sale  was  more  satisfactory  than  the  pig 
sale.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  more 
demonstrations  in  garden  tractor  plow- 
ing, potato  digging,  killing,  picking  and 
caponizing  poultry,  etc. 

As  a  grand  finish  to  the  show  the 
Apollo  Male  Quartet  of  Boston,  accom- 
panied by  a  pianist  and  a  reader,  gave  a 
fine  concert  in  the  evening.  The  school 
hall  was  packed,  and  everyone  who  heard 
the  concert  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

An  auction  sale  of  farm  produce  fol- 
lowed the  concert,  and  then  the  show  was 
over  until  1921. 

— Gordon  Hughes. 
Third: 

The  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Show 
opened  October  13  in  the  Agricultural 
School  building  at  Segreganset.  There 
were  six  rooms  provided  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  produce.  Each  department  had 
a  different  room,  such  as  Club  work, 
general  farm  crops,  fruit,  county  work, 
poultry  and  potatoes.  For  the  exhibits  a 
great  many  prizes  were  awarded,  both 
ribbons  and  money. 

In  the  forenoon  a  sale  was  held  of 
swine,  which  was  not  much  of  a  success 
as  far  as  money  was  concerned.  Most 
of  the  animals  were  practically  given 
away  and  several  were  not  put  up  at  all. 
The  hogs  sold  were  Duroc-Jerseys  and 
Berkshires,  ranging  from  ten  weeks  pigs 
to  mature  brood  sows.  There  was  also 
a  demonstration  of  a  one-horse  garden 
tractor  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening  there  were  two  lec- 
tures, one  by  Professor  Damon  of  the 
R.  I.  State  College,  and  the  other  by 
Profesor  Monahan  on  Poultry  Diseases. 
With  these  two  lectures  was  music  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  a  very  enjoyable 
evening. 

Thursday,  the  14th,  there  was  a  sale 
of  Holstein  cattle,  which  also  proved  to 
be  rather  unsuccessful.  The  animals 
sold  varied  in  age  from  week-old  calves 
to  eight-year-old  cows,  some  of  which 
were  bid  in.  The  highest  price  paid  for 
cows  was  about  three  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  another 
demonstration  of  the  garden  tractor  and 
also  one  of  a  potato  digger.  There  also 
was  a  demonstration  of  culling  and 
dressing  of  fowl  by  Professor  Monahan. 

In  the  evening  the  Apollo  Quartet  of 
Boston,  assisted  by  a  reader,  entertained 
a  large  audience  in  the  main  hall.  After 
the  entertainment  a  sale  of  farm  crops 
from  the  school,  and  of  bread,  was  held, 
and  quite  a  few  took  home  something. 

The  show  closed  Thursday  evening, 
and,  on  the  whole,  was  an  educational  as 
well  as  enjoyable  time.   — Elmer  Wood. 


FOR   SALE:    Vigorous,   well-bred  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs.   Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 
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Come  to  the  Annual  Farm  Bureau  Meeting  to  be  heM  at 

THE  BRISTOL  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

Thursday,  January  13,  at  10.30  A.  M. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY    ANNUAL    FARM 
BUREAU  MEETING 


Thursday,  January  13,  will  be  a  big 
day  for  all  those  in  Bristol  County  who 
are  interested  in  Agriculture,  Home- 
making  or  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work. 
An  excellent  pi-ogram  has  been  pre- 
pared which  will  be  of  a  special  inter- 
est to  all. 

Al  this  meeting  it  is  expected  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  organize  a 
Farm  Bureau  membership  organization. 
A  large  number  of  counties  throughout 
the  United  States  have  already  estab- 
lished this  membership  organization  and 
the  time  seems  to  be  ripe  for  Bristol 
County  to  at  least  consider  such  an  or- 
ganization. 

Below  is  a  program  of  the  meeting. 
All  those  who  desire  dinner  tickets  are 
requested  to  order  them  in  advance  so 
that  proper  reservations  can  be  made. 
Tiukets  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  Mass.,  or  from  any  of  the 
Agents. 

It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  come 
and  bring  your  neighbor  with  you. 
Program 
Morning  Session 
10.45  a.  m.     Opening  Remarks.  Mr.  El- 
mer M.  Poole,  Chairman. 
Minutes  of  last  meeting. 
11.00  a.   m.     Report  of  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent. 
Project   Reports: 

Clothing— Mrs.     W.     H.     Allen, 

Mansfield. 
Nutrition — Miss    M.    J.    Roberts, 

Attleboro. 
School  Lunch — Mrs.  James  Don- 
nelly, Swansea. 
Report  of  Junior  Club  Agent. 
Project  Reports: 


Value  of  Club  Work,  Rev.  H.  H. 

Crawford,  Westport. 
Canning,    Carrie   Clapp,   Norton. 
General  Report,  Jonathan  Chace, 
South  Westport. 
Report  of  Agricultural  Agent. 
Project  Reportsj 

Farmer's  Show,  Mr.  Joseph  How- 
land,   Berkley. 
Potatoes,     Mr.     Alden     Walker, 
Norton. 
B.     C.    Farmer's    Association,    Mr. 
Ralph  Strange,  Taunton. 
12.00   m.     Remarks  by  State  Leaders. 
Mr.    S.    R.    Parker,    County   Agent 
Leader. 

Miss   Marie    Sayles,   Home   Demon- 
stration Agent  Leader. 
Mr.  George  L.  Farley,  Junior  Club 

Agent  Leader. 
Election  of  officer. 
12.30  p.  m.     Dinner   ($1.00  per  plate.) 

Afternoon  Session 
1.30  p.   m.     "Feeding  the  Family,"  by 
Miss  Bertha  M.  Wood,  Boston  Dis- 
pansary,  Boston. 
2.00  p.  m.     Address  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Has- 
kell, Director  of  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  Am- 
herst. 
2.30  p.  m.     Address  by  Mr.  John  D.  Wil- 
lard.  Director  of  Extension  Service, 
Amherst. 
3.00   p.   m.     "The  American   Farm   Bu- 
reau    Federation."     Address     by 
Mr.  Albert  R.  Jenks. 
Discussion  on  Farm  Bureau  Mem- 
bership 
(Dinner  will  be  served  by  the  ladies  of 
the   Berkley   Congregational   Church) 


FOR    STANDARD    BUSHEL    BOX 


An  appeal  for  the  adoption  of  the 
standard  bushel  box  has  been  sent  to  all 
market  gardeners  within  the  member- 
ship of  the  several  market  gardeners' 
associations  in  the  State  by  Prof.  H.  F. 
Tompson  of  the  Market  Garden  Field 
Station  at  Lexington! 

There  is  no  earthly  reason  to  con- 
tinue selling  five  pecks  for  a  bushel,  he 
argues.  The  new  standard  box,  already 
in  use  on  many  markets,  and  by  some 
growers  who  ship  to  Boston,  must  be 
generally  adopted  to  gain  recognition 
from  all  commission  men  and  whole- 
salers. It  is  the  solution  for  fair  meas- 
ure, uniformity  and  packing  progress. 


PRICES  AND  METHODS 


The  fact  that  farmers  do  not  always 
get  a  fair  price  for  their  products  has 
been  so  constantly  stressed  that  it  hard- 
ly needs  to  be  restated.  That  90  per  cent. 
of  all  who  start  business  in  the  indus- 
tries of  village  and  city  fail  is  not  quite 
so  generally  known  but  is  also  a  fact. 

One  important  difference  between  an 
independent  enterprise  in  the  city  and  a 
venture  at  farming  is  that  those  who 
undertake  the  former  are  soon  elimi- 
nated if  they  do  not  succeed,  whereas  a 
similar  failure  at  farming  will  hang  on 
for  a  long  time  and  the  parties  con- 
cerned somehow  eke  out  a  living.  So 
there  are  many  rated  as  farmers  who 
are  really  failures  at  farming.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  these  failures  at 
farming  would  be  a  very  great  success 
in  any  other  line  of  work. 

When  all  these  things  are  said,  how- 
ever, those  who  are  informed  will  read- 
ily admit  that  the  real  farmers,  as  a 
(Continued   on    Page    Two) 
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STAFF 
George   H.    Gilbert, 
Curtis  Peckham, 

Principal  and  Poultry  Instructor 
C.  Ernest  Cosgrove, 

Orcharding  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,         Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Walter  E.   Curtis,     Instructor  in  Farm 

Crops  and  Soil  Fertility 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Edith  M.  Gordon, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agent 

Florence  M.   Cordner,  Clerk 

(The  Bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
citizen  of  Bristol  County  who  asks  for 
It.) 

PURCHASING  GOOD  SEED 


Prof.  H.  F.  Tompson  will  address  the 
Bristol  County  Farmer's  Association  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
ihursday  evenmg,  February  10  at  7.30. 
He  will  talk  on  "Seed  Selection." 

The  matter  of  purchasing  good  seed 
is  far  more  important  than  most  farmers 
realize,  in  purchasing  seed  there  are 
Lhree  important  factors  to  consider. 
±iirst,  the  viability  or  germinating  pow- 
er of  the  seed,  second,  the  quality  of 
products  which  the  seed  will  produce, 
and  third,  the  quantity  of  product  or 
yield  per  acre  which  that  particular 
strain  is  likely  to  produce. 

It  is  good  farm  practice  to  test  sam- 
jles  of  all  seeds  to  be  planted  especially 
Lhose  seeds  which  are  apt  to  have  a 
doubtful  germination. 

The  strain  of  seed  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  item  to  consider.  Many  of 
our  best  seedsmen  have  greatly  im- 
proved their  seed  through  very  careful 
selection  carried  on  over  a  period  of 
years.  A  few  seed  houses  are  still 
careless  about  the  kind  of  seed  they  put 
out.  A  good  example  of  the  latter  class 
is  the  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Company,  which 
company  was  recently  called  to  account 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Prof.  H.  F.  Tompson  of  the  State 
Field  Experiment  Station  at  Lexington 
has  carried  on  some  very  interesting 
work  in  seed  improvement.  Known 
sources  of  seed  of  standard  varieties  of 
vegetables  have  been  tried  out  at  the 
Station  with  rather  remarkable  results. 

Of    especial    interest   were    the    tests 


with  different  strains  of  tomatoes.  Not 
only  was  there  a  wide  difference  in  yield 
from  the  different  strains,  but  also  in 
the  relative  earliness  in  ripening  and 
harvesting  the  different  strains. 

The  complete  data  of  this  experiment 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Prof.  H. 
F.  Tompson. 

A  partial  summary  is  given  below: 
The  summary  gives  name  of  variety, 
strain,    harvest    through    Aug.    20,    and 
total  for  the  season,  consecutively. 
Bonny   Best: 

1  J.  W.  stone,  331/2  3191/2 

2  Alexander  Forbes  Co.,  42%  507 1/2 

3  Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co.  31 1/2  423 

4  Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co.  271/4  4261/2 

(Special) 

5  H.  P.  Langdon  &  Son,     57  581 1/2 

6  Fottler,  Fiske,  Rawson,  29  493 

7  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  Co.  30%  469% 
.  8  T.  J.  Grey  Co.,  291/2  5841/2 
Stokes: 

9  Joseph  Breck,  17 1/2  511% 
John  Baer: 

10  Joseph  Breck,  30  501 

11  Alexander  Forbes  Co.  3I1/2  5521/2 

12  H.  P.  Langdon  &  Son,  49%  543% 

13  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.  17 1/2  4851/2 

14  T.  J.  Grey  Co.,  35  457 

15  Bolgiano,  J.   &  Son,  25%  3781/4 


487%    7234% 
Two    rows    of    each   variety,    50    feet 

long. 

Don't  miss  the  meeting  February  10. 

A    Few   Good   Rules   in   Purchasing    Seed 

1.  Order  seed  early. 

2.  Test  the  seed  for  germination. 

3.  Purchase  improved  strains  of  stand- 

ard varieties  from  responsible  seed 
houses. 

4.  Make  a  practice  of  carefully  select- 

ing some  of  your  own  seed. 


CORN  BORER  QUARANTINE 


The  quarantine  on  farm  products  by 
reason  of  the  European  corn  borer  is 
steadily  extended,  and  has  reached  the 
border  towns  of  Bristol  County —  New 
Bedford,  Fairhaven,  Brockton  and  Mid- 
dleboro  being  already  under  the  ban. 

The  order  as  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

"And,  whereas,  this  insect  has  been 
found  to  infest  certain  plants  and  plant 
products  hereinafter  named,  so  that  it  is 
likely  to  spread  to  other  portions  of  this 
state  and  other  states  through  the  Move- 
ment of  such  plants  and  plant  products, 
now,  therefore,  I,  R.  Harold  Allen,  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Plant  Pest  Control, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  by  authority  of  and  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Chapter  95  of  the 
General  Acts  of  1919,  and  after  a  duly 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
whole,  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  as 
satisfactory  selling  methods  as  most  of 
the  industrial  organizations  of  the  city. 
They  do  not  advertise.  Little  or  no  or- 
ganized effort  has  been  made  looking 
toward  a  right  flow  of  goods  to  market. 
Farm  products  are  neither  well  dis- 
tributed to  supply  the  demands  of  differ- 
ent markets  nor  is  the  surplus  well 
cared  for  so  as  to  insure  a  steady  and 
even  flow  of  goods  to  the  market.  Farm 
produce  is  still  placed  on  the  market 
ungraded.  At  least  these  stateinents 
hold  until  the  goods  pass  out  of  the 
farmer's  control.  The  farmer  has  for 
the  most  part  left  it  to  the  middleman 
to  grade,  pack,  advertise,  distribute  and 
sell  his  products,  with  the  result  that 
the  middleman  has,  and  still  does,  take 
heavy  toll  for  his  services. 

There  is  no  immediate  remedy  for  all 
this;  and  yet  a  right  control  of  the  grad- 
ing, packing,  advertising,  distributing 
and  selling  of  his  products  is  the  only 
way  for  the  farmer  to  obtain  uniformly 
better  prices  for  farm  products.  Ways 
must  be  found  of  doing  this.  In  just 
how  far  a  reorganization  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  as  distinctively  a  farmers' 
organization  to  serve  the  farmers'  inter- 
ests will  bring  about  better  prices  and 
methods  it  is  hardly  safe  to  predict. 

I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  the  Farm  Bureau  itself  a 
selling  organization,  but  that  the 
Bureau  is  cutting  clear  of  Government 
control  and  at  the  same  time  eliminat- 
ing from  its  membership  all  who  do  not 
get  the  major  part  of  their  income  from 
farming,  with  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  farmers  much  as  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  serves  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  this  is  a  big  move 
ahead  in  the  right  direction. 

As  better  control  of  grading  and  pack- 
ing, of  storing  and  distributing,  of  ad- 
vertising and  selling  is  the  key  to  satis- 
factory profits  to  the  farmer,  I  look  for 
the  Farm  Bureau  to  find  ways  in  which 
that  control  may  be  secured. 

Bristol  County  farmers  will  surely 
want  to  get  in  line  with  this  new  Farm 
Bureau  organization  that  promises  for 
the  first  time  to  bring  together  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  in  one  big,  ef- 
fective business  organization. 


Go  to   the 
ANNUAL   FARM   BUREAU   MEETING 

at    the 

BRISTOL    COUNTY    AGRICULTURAL 

SCHOOL 

Thursday,  January    13,    1921 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLE'l'lN 


HOMEMAKING  DEPT  NOTES 


County  Activities 

The  clothing  groups  started  last  year 
have  been  calling  upon  the  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent  for  more  work.  She 
hopes  to  straighten  out  these  demands 
after  the  annual  meeting. 

The  group  started  in  Mansfield  last 
year  has  been  meeting  regularly  and 
working  out  their  own  salvation  valiant- 
ly under  the  guidance  of  their  leaders, 
Mrs.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Tucker. 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  has 
been  most  ably  assisted  all  during  the 
summer  by  Mrs.  Flint  in  the  East  Mans- 
field Clothing  Group. 

Two  new  groups  have  been  started  in 
Clothing;  one  in  North  Rehoboth  and 
the  other  in  North  Easton. 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Queal  of  Amherst  is 
conducting  two  very  interesting  nutri- 
tion classes  in  the  Hebronville  and 
Dodgeville  Schools  of  Attleboro. 

The  Household  Management  group  in 
Mansfield  has  decided  to  continue  its 
meetings  during  the  coming  year  and 
has  already  held  one  meeting. 

A  group  at  Westport  Point  is  start- 
ing a  Household  Management  class  this 
month. 

Prune  Pie — 2  cups  cooked  prunes; 
1-3  cup  sugar,  2  teaspoons  butter,  2 
tablespoons  flour,  1  teaspoon  lemon 
juice. 

Wash  prunes  and  soak  in  cold  water 
to  cover  two  hours.  Simmer  in  the  same 
water  until  soft.  When  done  remove 
stones,  cut  in  quarters  and  mix  with 
sugar  and  lemon  juice.  Put  the  prunes 
into  a  lined  pie  piate,  dot  with  butter 
and  dredge  with  flour,  put  on  upper 
crust  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Chocolate    Prune    Pudding 1  Vz     Cups 

cracker  crumbs  rolled  fine,  2  cups  milk, 
1-3  cup  brown  sugar,  %  teaspoon  salt,  1 
egg,  1  cup  cooked  and  chopped  prunes,  1 
teaspoon  vanilla,  2  squares  chocolate. 

Melt  the  chocolate,  add  gradually  the 
sugar  and  milk  which  has  been  scalded. 
Soak  the  crumbs  in  the  above  mixture 
fifteen  minutes.  Add  the  remaining  in- 
gredients. Pour  into  a  buttered  pudding 
.  dish  and  bake  until  firm.  Serve  with 
soft  custard  or  cream. 

Annual    Farm    Bureau    Meeting 

Your  Annual  Farm  Bureau  Meeting  is 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  January  13. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  meeting 
is  the  part  which  you  are  planning  to 
take  in  it.  This  will  be  important  even 
if  you  only  find  something  in  the  meet- 
ing which  you  can  take  back  and  work 
out  in  your  own  community.  We  want 
you  to  tell  other  Bristol  County  repre- 
sentatives what  your  community  has 
done  or  hopes  to  do. 

Miss  Bertha  Wood  of  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary is  to  talk  on  "Feeding  the  Fam- 
ily," directly  after  lunch.  This  is  an 
old  and  a  much  talked  upon  topic,  but 


Miss  Wood  can  tell  and  show  you  some 
practical  things  of  which  you  have  not 
thought. 


AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


About  75  per  cent,  of  the  Club  mem- 
bers who  enrolled  in  Club  Work  during 
the  past  season  in  this  county  are  com- 
ing through  in  their  Club  work,  stories 
and  records.  This  is  a  very  fair  show- 
ing considering  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  the  weather  condi- 
tions were  against  us. 

Carrie  Clapp  of  Norton  was  selected 
as  County  Champion  in  canning  for  the 
past  season,  Doris  Howard  of  Rehoboth 
was  second  and  Gladys  Johnson  of  the 
same  town   was  third. 

Fifty  Club  members  canned  ap- 
proximately 8,000  jars  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  this  county  during  the 
season  just  finished. 

All  Canning  Club  members  will  be 
sorry  to  lose  Miss  Helen  M.  Norris,  the 
Assistant  State  Leader  of  this  State. 
We  all  wish  her  happiness  in  her  mar- 
ried life. 

Regularity  in  feeding  and  watering 
and  keeping  the  hen  houses  clean,  dry 
and  comfortable  are  the  prime  re- 
quisities  in  making  hens  lay. 

At  the  Boston  Poultry  Show,  which 
has  just  passed,  nine  Bristol  County 
boys  had  a  total  of  29  birds  on  exibition 
and  won  11  first  prizes,  1  second  prize 
and  1  fourth  prize.  Lee  Johnson  of  As- 
sonet  was  the  largest  single  winner.  He 
had  five  first  prizes  and  the  fourth  to 
his  credit.  Other  members  to  exhibit 
were  Donald  Jordan,  Attleboro;  Wilfred 
Talbot,  Somerset;  Raymond  Destremps, 
Potters ville;  Clayton  Bolderson,  Potters- 
ville;  Samuel  Harrison,  Pottersville ; 
Kenneth  Stuart,  South  Easton.  Our 
county  was  also  represented  by  a  Poul- 
try judging  team  who  judged  at  the 
Boston  Show.  The  results  of  this  con- 
test will  be  published  in  -the  next  issue 
of  the  bulletin. 

Other  County  Champions  who  wlill 
win  the  free  trip  to  Amherst  next 
summer  are  as^  follows:  Corn  Club — 
Fred  Quint,  Rehoboth;  Potato  Club- 
Anthony  Thatcher,  Rehoboth;  Garden 
Club — George  Thynge,  North  Westport; 
Pig  Club — M.  J.  Connors,  Raynham; 
Calf   Club — James  Dean,  Adamsdale. 

The  second  and  third  prize  winners 
in  each  club  are  as  follows:  Corn  Club- — 
2nd,  Thore  Kindberg,  Rehoboth;  3rd, 
Richard  Baker,  Seekonk.  Potato  Club — 
2nd,  Matthew  Hanscon,  South  Swansea; 
3rd,  Thore  Pearsons,  North  Easton. 
Garden  Club — 2nd,  Francis  Wilde,  North 
Easton;  3rd,  Ethel  Cruickshank,  North 
Eaeton.  Pig  Club — 2nd,  George  Canham, 
North  Raynham;  3rd,  Fred  Walkden, 
Swansea.  Calf  Club — 2nd,  Jonathan 
Chace,  South  Westport;  3rd,  George 
Braselle,  South  Dartmouth. 

Club  pins  will  be  sent  out  soon  to  all 
club  members  who  successfully  com- 
pleted the  past  season's  work.  That  is, 
all  who  did  their  work  well,  kept  their 
records  and  wrote  their  story. 

The  Home  Economics  Club  work 
which  commences  this  month  and  in- 
cludes the  sewing  and  bread  making 
projects  promises  to  be  very  popular. 
Nearly  75  members  have  enrolled  to 
date.  If  any  club  member  is  interested 
whom  the  club  leader  has  not  seen 
kindly  write  to  this  office  for  an  enroll- 
ment card  and  free  literature. 


The  essential  facts  of  plant  growth 
have  long  been  known.  The  bulk  of  the 
food  that  all  plants  need  comes  from  the 
atmosphere,  taken  in  by  the  leaves  as 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Other  foods  are  taken 
in  through  the  roots  as  dissolved  in  wat- 
er. Of  these  latter,  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphorus  are  not  found  in  our 
soils  in  sufficient  quantity  to  insure  the 
greatest  plant  growth,  so  they  are  com- 
monly supplied  to  the  plants  in  the  form 
of  fertilizers  or  manures. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  carbon 
required  by  the  plant  was  present  in 
the  atmosphere  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
insure  the  plant's  greatest  development, 
or,  if  not,  certainly  no  means  of  supply- 
ing additional  carbon  to  the  plant  at  a 
profit  has  been  known. 

Experiments  are  now  being  carried  on 
in  Germany  which  indicate  that  it  may 
be  possible,  by  fertilizing  the  atmos- 
phere with  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  increase 
the  yields  of  our  common  garden  vege- 
tables by  100  per  cent,  to  300  per  cent, 
and  do  it  profitably,  that  this  may  be 
practicable  not  only  in  the  greenhouses 
but  in  the  out-doors  as  well. 

To  quote  from  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can: 

"Whereas  atmospheric  air  at  present 
is  relatively  poor  in  carbonic  acid,  of 
which  it  contains  only  about  .03  per 
cent.,  at  an  early  period  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  planet,  when  this  was  cov- 
ered with  the  luxuriant  forest  our  coal 
deposits  are  derived  from,  it  comprised 
incomparably  greater  quantities  of  this 
gas.  This  fact  suggested  the  idea  of 
■heightening  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by 
increasing  its  carbonic-acid  content  and 
thus  producing  conditions  resembling 
those  of  antidiluvian  ages.  In  order  to 
enable  such  a  process  to  be  carried  out 
on  anything  like  a  commercial  line,  a 
cheap  source  of  carbonic  acid  had,  of 
course,  to  be  provided. 

"This  was  found  by  Dr.  Fr.  Riedel,  of 
Essen-on-Ruhr,  in  the  combustion  gases 
escaping  from  all  factories,  but  most 
abundantly  from  blast  furnaces,  and 
which  so  far  had  been  allowed  to  flow 
out  into  the  atmosphere  without  sei-ving 
any  useful  purpose.  He  accordingly  set 
to  work  designing  a  process  for  which 
patents  were  obtained  and  which  was 
put  to  practical  tests  on  a  large  scale. 
Three  greenhouses  were  at  first  erected, 
one  of  which  served  as  testing-room, 
while  the  two  others  were  used  for 
checking  purposes.  The  testing-room 
vas  supplied  with  purified  and  bunit 
bl:^s!  furnace-  exhaust  gases  through  a 
line  of  punctured  piping  traversing  the 
whole  gTeenhouse  in  a  forward  and 
backward  direction.  The  gas  supply 
was  started  on  June  12,  that  is  to  say, 
at  a  time  when  plant  growth  was  at  its 
height. 
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"On  account  of  the  careful  cleansing 
and  complete  elimination  of  constituents 
such  as  sulfur,  the  gas  was  found  to  ex- 
ert no  harmful  effects.  On  the  contrary 
even  a  few  days  after  starting  the  test, 
there  could  be  observed  in  the  testing- 
room  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation  than 
in  the  checking-houses.  The  leaves  of 
the  castoroil  plant  in  the  greenhouse 
supplied  with  gas  were  found  to  reach 
more  than  a  yard  in  span,  whereas  the 
largest  leaf  in  the  checking-houses  was 
only  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  width. 
Plants  submitted  to  the  influence  of  car- 
bonic-acid gas  also  showed  a  marked 
advance  with  regard  to  their  height. 
With  the  tomatoes  planted  in 
part  of  the  greenhouse  the  weight  of 
the  same  number  of  fruits  in  the  testing- 
room  was  175  per  cent.  more.  With  the 
cucumbers  planted  at  the  same  time  a 
somewhat  slighter  diflference  was  noted, 
an  increase  of  70  per  cent.  An  interest- 
ing phenomenon  noted  in  this  connection 
was  that,  while  the  cucumbers  in  the 
checking-houses  would  exhibit  bright 
spots,  those  in  the  testing-house,  on  ac- 
count of  the  more  plentiful  formation  of 
chlorophyl,  were  of  a  dark  green  color 
throughout. 

"Experiments  in  the  open  air  were 
made  simultaneously  with  these  green- 
house tests,  a  square  plot  of  ground  be- 
ing encircled  by  punctured  cement  pipes 
from  which  a  continuous  supply  of  ex- 
haust gases  was  escaping.  The  wind, 
mostly  striking  the  ground  at  an  angle, 
would  drive  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  vari- 
able direction  toward  the  plants,  thus 
allowing  extensive  areas  to  be  supplied 
with  the  fertilizing  gas.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  greenhouse  plant  there  was 
provided  for  checking  purposes  a  plot  of 
the  same  size  submitted  to  no  carbonic- 
acid  gas,  the  soil  in  the  two  plots  being 
of  the  same  quality  Samples  were  de- 
rived from  the  best  portions  of  the 
checking-field,  but  from  the  center  of 
the  field  submitted  to  the  action  of  car- 
bonic-acid gas,  the  increase  in  yield  in 
the  case  of  spinach  was  found  to  be  150 
per  cent.,  with  potatoes  180  per  cent., 
with  lupines  (a  legume)  174  per  cent., 
and  with  barley  100  per  cent.  The  po- 
tatoes in  the  field  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  carbonic-acid  gas  were  found  to 
ripen  much  more  quickly  than  in  the 
checkingplot.  Later  and  more  extensive 
experiments  developed  an  increase  of 
yield  of  potatoes  of  300  per  cent." 

It  certainly  is  an  interesting  experi- 
ment. 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 


Union     Agricultural    Meeting,     Horticul- 
tural   Hall,    Boston,    February    8,    9, 
10  and  11,  1921 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  8 
Forenoon 
Opening   Exercises,    under   direction    of 
the    Massachusetts    Department    of 
Agriculture.     Main  lecture  hall. 


Afternoon 
Meeting  of  Massachusetts  Poultrymen's 
Association.      Main      lecture      hall. 
Speaker:     Professor    O.     B.     Kent, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ithaca,  N.  Y.     Subject  to  be 
announced. 
Meeting     of     Federated     Massachusetts 
Beekeepers'  Association.  Lower  lec- 
ture hall.     Speaker,  Dr.  George  S. 
Demuth.     Subject  to  be  announced. 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  9 
Forenoon 
Meeting  of  Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association.   Main  lecture  hall. 
IV.eeting     of     Massachusetts     Vegetable 
Growers.  Lower  lecture  hall. 
Afternoon 
Joint  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation and  the  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers' Association.    Main  lecture  hall. 
Meeting    of    the    Massachusetts    Dairy- 
men's Association  and  the  New  Eng- 
land   Milk    Producers'    Association. 
Lower  lecture  hall. 
Evening 
Union  Banquet,   6.30  p.  m.  Ford  Hall, 
Corner  of  Bowdoin  street  and  Ash- 
burton  place,  near  the  State  House. 
THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY   10 
Forenoon 
Meeting  of  the  Women's  National  Farm 
and  Garden   A,ssociation,  New  Eng- 
land Branch.  Main  lecture  hall. 
Meeting     of     the     Massachusetts     Fruit 
Growers'    Association.    Lower    lec- 
ture hall. 

Afternoon 
Meeting  of  the  Federated  Farm  Bureaus. 
Main  lecture  hall. 
Evening 
Meating    of    organizations    and    individ- 
uals interested  in  live  stock,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture.     Main 
lecture  hall. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  11 
Trade  Exhibitors'  Day.  The  program  for 
the    several    sessions    will    be    an- 
nounced  later  by  the   corporations 
and  companies  making  exhibits. 
Annual  meeting  of  the  Nurserymen's  As- 
sociation.    Committee  room.  2  p.  m. 

Evening 
Joint  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Nur- 
serymen's Association  and  the  Gar- 
deners'  and  Florists'  Club  of  Bos- 
ton.    Main  lecture  hall.     Speaker, 
Mr.   J.   Horace   McFarland,   Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.     Subject  to  be 
announced.     Mr.  G.  Otto  Thilow  of 
Philadelphia,     Pennsylvania.      Sub- 
ject,  "The   South   Sea   Islands,"  Il- 
lustrated. 
(Continued  from- Page  Two) 
advertised    public    hearing   held    at    136 
State   House,   Boston,  on  November  29, 
prohibit  the  movement  from  any  points 
within   the    above-mentioned    cities   and 
towns,   constituting  the   area  known   to 
be  infested,  to  any  points  outside  of  this 
area,  of  any  of  the  following  plants  and 
plant  products,  namely,  com  and  broom 


NITROGEN  FROM  SOY  BEANS 


"How  much  nitrogen  do  you  figure  is 
left  in  the  ground  in  the  roots  and 
stubble  as  the  result  of  growing  an  acre 
of  soybeans?  Will  this  nitrogen  be 
worth  as  much  to  the  land  as  the  seed 
will  cost?  If  the  beans  are  inoculated 
will  they  secure  as  much  nitrogen  from 
the  air  as  is  found  in  the  roots  and 
stubble?" 

"A  ton  of  soybean  hay  contains  about 
51  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Two  tons  of  hay 
is  a  fair  yield  per  acre.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  102  pounds  of  nitrogen  in 
the  hay  from  an  acre  of  soybeans.  From 
experimental  data  gathered  by  Hopkins, 
of  Illinois,  and  reported  in  his  book  on 
'Soil  Fertility  and  Permanent  Agricul- 
ture', page  223,  it  is  stated  that  about 
one-tenth  of  the  nitrogen  found  in  the 
entire  soybean  plant  is  in  the  roots  and 
stubble.  Accordingly,  one  can  count  on 
11  pounds  of  nitrogen  being  left  behind 
in  the  roots  and  stubble  of  an  acre  of 
soybeans.  At  30  cents  per  pound  this 
would  be  worth  $3.30.  I  suppose  our 
correspondent  would  use  at  least  three 
pecks  of  soybean  seed  per  acre.  At  the 
price  of  seed  last  spring  this  amount  of 
money  would  hardly  pay  for  three  pecks 
of  seed. 

"Now  as  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
secured  from  the  air:  The  same  author- 
ity I  have  quoted  above  finds  that  on 
normally  productive  soil  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
legume  plants  is  taken  from  the  soil  and 
not  more  than  two-thirds  from  the  air". 
This,  of  course,  will  vary  with  the 
amount  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
In  sterile  sands  the  inoculated  legume 
may  derive  all  of  its  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  while  in  soils  very  rich  in  nitrogen 
it  is  likely  to  derive  less  than  two-thirds 
from  the  air.  Of  the  113  pounds  of 
nitrogen  gathered  by  the  acre  of  soy- 
beans, 38  pounds  will,  on  the  average, 
have  been  taken  from  the  soil  and  75 
pounds  from  the  air,  if  the  beans  were 
properly  inoculated.  The  amount  of  nit- 
rogen secured  from  the  air  is  according- 
ly nearly  seven  times  greater  than  the 
amount  left  in  the  soil  in  the  roots  and 
stubble. 

"While  soybeans  do  secure  this  large 
amount  of  nitrogen  from  the  air,  a  large 
part  of  which  will  get  back  to  this  or 
other  acres  of  one's  farm  if  the  soy- 
beans are  fed,  the  acre  of  land  which 
grew  them  is  poorer  in  nitrogen  after 
the  crop  has  been  grown  and  removed 
than  it  was  before  it  was  grown,  for  as 
shown  above  the  soil  contributed  38 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  to  the  grow- 
ing of  the  crop  and  only  11  pounds  are 
left  behind.  The  soil  is,  therefore,  short 
27  pounds  of  nitrogen  for  the  time  be- 
ing. 

"It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
had  a  crop  of  oats  been  grown  and  re- 
moved, the  acre  would  have  been  short 
some  80  pounds  of  nitrogen;  or  if  an 
acre  of  corn  had  been  grown,  something 
like  100  pounds." — News  Bulletin  of  the 
National    Fertilizer    Association. 

corn,  including  all  parts  of  the  stalk; 
celery,  green  beans  in  the  pod,  beets 
with  tops,  spinach,  rhubarb,  oat  and  rye 
straw  as  such  or  when  used  for  packing, 
cut  flowers  or  entire  plants  of  chrysan- 
themum, aster,  cosmos,  zinnia,  hollyhock, 
and  cut  flowers  or  entire  plants  of  gla- 
diolus and  dahlia,  except  the  bulbs 
thereof,  without  stems,  except  under 
such  conditions  as  are  designated  in  the 
regulations  supplemental  to  this  order. 
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FERTILIZERS  FOR  1921 


Director  S.  B.  Haskell  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Experiment  Station  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  the  "Practical  Use 
of  Fertilizer"  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  January  13,  1921. 

Professor  Haskell  emphasized  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  fertil- 
izers and  the  low  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, the  farmer  should  ask  himself  the 
following  questions  before  purchasing 
his  fertilizer: 

1.  What  is  the  average  yield  per 
acre  of  the  crop  I  am  going  to  fertilize? 

2.  What  will  be  the  probable  value 
of  the  crop  I  shall  raise? 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer 
I  plan  to  use? 

After  the  farmer  has  determined  the 
answer  to  these  questions  he  should  lim- 
it his  purchase  of  fertilizer  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  not  more  than  one-fourth  the 
expected  returns  for  the  crop  he  plans 
to  fertilize.  In  other  words,  if  a  man 
expects  to  receive  $200.00  as  the  returns 
for  an  acre  of  potatoes  the  maximum 
which  he  could  afford  to  pay  for  his 
fertilizer  would  be  $50.00. 

Professor  Haskell  gave  statistics 
showing  that  out  of  45,000  tons  of 
mixed  fertilizers  annually  used  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 19,000  tons  were  low-grade 
materials,  or,  in  other  words,  materials 
carrying  a  total  of  less  than  12  per  cent, 
of  plant  food.  The  purchase  of  low 
grade  fertilizers,  he  said,  was  always  a 
waste  of  money  in  that  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling low-grade  fertilizers  is  always, rel- 
atively much  higher. 

The  present  price  of  chemicals  is 
much  lower  in  cost  per  unit  of  plant 
food  than  the  same  amount  of  plant 
food  purchased  in  mixed  fertilizers. 
Professor  Haskell  explained  this  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  raw  materials 
and  mixed  goods  as  being  due  to  the 
higher  price  of  chemicals  at  the  time  the 
fertilizer  manufacturers  obtained  these 
materials  for  manufacturing  the  mixed 
goods.  The  manufacturer  of  mixed  goods 
usually  contracts  for  his  raw  materials 
from  one  to  two  years  in  advance. 

Professor  Haskell  stated  that  there 
were  some  50  fertilizer  formulas  offered 


IN   MEMORIAM 

Since  the  January  issue  of 
the  "Bulletin"  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  Agricultural 
School,  the  farmers  of  Bris- 
tol County  and  beyond,  have 
lost  a  most  helpful  friend 
and  associate  in  Mr.  Joseph 
Howland  of  Berkley.  Always 
dependable,  his  usefulness 
was  greater  with  each  pass- 
ing year,  and  he  was  held  in 
ever  higher  esteem  by  those 
of  his  own  household,  by  his 
neighbors  and  by  his  busi- 
ness associates. 

Only  a  fortnight  ago  Mr. 
Howland  presided  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Farm 
Bureau — except  for  some 
temporary  indisposition,  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
you  would  say.  Now  he  has 
been  gone  from  us  a  week; 
and  his  place  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Bureau,  as  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Farmers' 
Show,  as  counsellor  and 
friend  never  will  be  quite 
filled. 

Conscious  to  the  very  last, 
and  with  clear  knowledge  of 
approaching  death,  he  yet 
thought  not  of  himself  but 
spent  those  brief  last  mo- 
ments, as  he  had  spent  his 
whole  life,  uncomplainingly 
and  to  the  advantage  of 
those  who  had  been  depend- 
ent upon  him. 

For  some  it  may  be  better 
to  sleep  away  into  the  New 
Day.  On  the  whole,  I  should 
prefer  to  go  as  this  good 
neighbor  went. 

George  H.  Gilbert. 


for  sale  in  Massachusetts.  This  causes 
considerable  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  prospective  buyer.  The  average 
farmer  in  Massachusetts  might  wisely 
consider  only  five  formulas,  as  follows: 


1. — 4-8-4  formula    for    potatoes,    gar- 
den truck,   strawberries,   etc. 

2. — 7-8-4    formula    for    top     dressing 
grass. 

3. — 0-10-8  formula  for  top-dressing  al- 
falfa. 

4. — Nitrate  of  soda. 

5. — Acid      phosphate      (especially      in 
connection   with   manure). 

Suggestions  for  Home  Mixing 
4-8-4  for  potatoes,  garden  truck,  etc.: 

Lbs. 
Nitrate   of   Soda,  200 

High  Grade  Tankage,  10-10,  500 

Acid     Phosphate,  16  p.  c,  300 

Muriate  or  Sulphate  of  Potash,  150 

1750 
Equivalent  to  1  ton.     85  tons  of  this 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  100  lbs.  of 
4-8-4. 
7-8-4   for   Top-Dressing   Grass: 


Lbs. 
500 
500 
800 
150 


Nitrate    of    Soda, 
High  Grade  Tankage,  10-10, 
Acid  Phosphae,  16  p.  c. 
Muriate  or  Sulphate  of  Potash, 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  might  be  sub- 
stituted in  part  for  nitrate,  using  75 
lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  each 
100  pounds  of  nitrate. 

Cottonseed  meal  might  be  used  in  place 
of  tankage.  Use  150  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal  in  place  of  100  pounds  of  tankage. 

If  liberal  quantities  of  manure  are 
used,  acid  phosphate,  100  lbs.  for  each 
cord  of  manure,  would  usually  be  all 
the  fertilizer  needed.  In  some  instances 
it  might  pay  to  use  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  to 
the  acre  to  get  the  crop  started  quickly. 


FARM  BUREAU  ANNUAL  MEETING 


January  13,  1921,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  was 
held  at  the  Agricultural  School  with 
Vice-President  Joseph  Howland  in  the' 
chair. 

Home  Making   Work. 

After  brief  greetings  by  Mr.  How- 
land and  the  reading  of  the  records. 
Miss  Edith  Gordon  and  others  reported 
on  the  Home  Economics  Work  for  the 
year,  showing  that  while  the  Extension 
Schools  arranged  for  last  winter  were 
(Continued  on  Page  Two) 
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FIGURING  THE  INCOME  TAX 


In  a  recent  communication  from  H.  C. 
M.  Case,  Farm  Economist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Case  very  clearly  outlines  the  difference 
between  the  "Cash"  or  "the  cash  receipts 
and  disbursements"  basis  and  the  "ac- 
crual" Or  "inventory"  basis  of  reporting. 
He  shows  that  the  tax  figured  on  basis  of 
inventory  is  much  more  satisfactory  to 
the  farmer  and  in  the  long  run  nets  the 
farmer  a  distinct  saving-  in  cash. 

This  system  also  has  the  following  ad- 
vantages : 

1.  The  report  of  the  farm  business  is 
brought   up  to   date  each  year. 

2.  Actual  depreciation  or  losses  on 
livestock  are  claimed  in  the  year  in 
which  they  are  sustained. 

3.  When  a  farm  business  is  sold  out, 
the  value  of  livestock  and  other  products 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
can  be  claimed  as  a  deduction  from  the 
gross  sales.  If  reporting  by  the  cash 
receipts  and  disbursements  basis,  the 
sales  of  livestock  and  other  products 
raised  on  the  farm  would  need  to  be 
reported  as  income  the  year  sold.  In 
selling  out  the  farm  business  the  latter 
method  often  results  in  a  very  heavy 
income  in  one  year,  making  the  income 
subject  to  high  surtaxes  as  well  as  the 
normal   tax. 

-seriously  interfered  with  by  weather 
conditions,  the  summer  gatherings  had 
gone   better    and    steady   progress    with 


the  work  had  been  made  in  co-operation 
with  local  leaders  throughout  the  coun- 
ty. 

The  intense  interest  in  the  study  of 
economy  in  the  use  of  foods  and  the 
preservation  -of  foods  has  relaxed  since 
the  war,  but  some  systematic  work  has 
been  done  with  a  class  of  young  women 
at  Fall  River  and  many  individual  dem-  ' 
onstrations  given  in  other  communities; 
that  much  interest  continues  in  these 
lines  of  work  as  shown  by  the  excellent 
exhibitions  of  the  home  products  at 
fairs  throughout  the  county. 

Four  community  groups  had  under- 
taken systematic  work  in  millinery,  in 
Westport,  Acushnet,  Chartley  and  My- 
ricks,    with    encouraging    results. 

Two  groups — In  Dighton  and  Mans- 
field: — had  undertaken  studies  in  house- 
hold management. 

Eight  schools — in  Swansea,  Somerset 
and  Rehoboth — had  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide the  children  regularly  with  a  warm 
school  lunch. 

Child  nutrition  .  and  health  classes  or 
other  similar  systematic  study  had  been 
undertaken  in  Dighton,  Assonet,  West- 
port,  Dodgeville,  Hebronville  and  Mans- 
field. 

Miss  Gordon  exhibited  an  interesting 
chart  illustrating  the  method  of  study,  of 
recording  progress,  and  of  stimulating 
interest  in  child  nutrition  as  used  in  the 
rural  schools. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Allen  of  Mansfield  report- 
ed for  the  Clothing  Efficiency  Group  in 
Mansfield  and  also  on  Clothing  Effic- 
iency Work  throughout  the  county.  The 
Mansfield  Group  numbers  21,  but  about 
as  many  more  are  benig  reached;  the 
two  original  groups  of  Dighton  and 
Westport  had  been  increased  by  12  new 
groups  organized  this  year,  covering 
work  in  Norton,  Easton,  Mansfield,  My- 
ricks,  North  Dighton,  Attleboro,  Chart- 
ley,  Rehoboth,  East  Norton;  the  Digh- 
ton Efficiency  Club  had  assisted  ma- 
terially in  this  work  throughout  the 
county. 

Wo)-k  With  Adult  Farmers. 

The  County  Agricultural  Agent  re- 
ported on  his  work  for  the  year  as  fol- 
lows : 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  the 
County  Agricultural  Agent  has  neces- 
sarily spent  much  of  his  time  working 
with  individual  farmers  in  the  county. 
This  work  has  been  largely  in  answer- 
ing personal  requests  for  assistance  and 
information  relating  to  various  farm 
problems.  These  requests  upon  the 
Agent  during  the  year  have  called  for 
some  448  farm  visits,  769  office  visits 
and  telephone  calls  and  849  personal 
letters. 


The  prcgram  of  work  carried  on  the' 
past  year  has  been  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing projects    : 

Soils  and  Crops,  Fruit,  Poultry,  Live- 
stock,   Fairs,    Market    Gardening. 
Soils  and  Crops. 

Professor  Jones,  the  State  Extension 
Specialist,  has  assisted  with  the  soils  and 
crops  project.  A  Truog  soil  tester  has 
been  purchased  and  some  twenty-five 
samples  of  soil  have  been  tested  for 
acidity  at  the  request  of  various  farm- 
ers in  the  county.  These  soils  have 
shown  various  degrees  of  acidity  indicat- 
ing a  need  in  some  instances  of  a  light 
application,  and  in  others  a  heavy  ap- 
plication, of  lime.  In  some  instances 
farmers  have  been  saved  the  labor  and 
expense  of  liming  or  of  liming  more 
heavily  than  required. 

Two  top  dressing  demonstrations  were 
carried  on.  One  hundred  pounds  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  and  200  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  were  applied  per  acre  and 
check  plots  without  fertilizer  were  left. 
In  each  case  the  fertilized  plots  showed 
an  increase  in  yield  and  an  improve- 
ment in  quality  over  the  unfertilized 
plot.  The  top  dressing  demonstrations 
carried  cto  for  the  past  two  years  indi- 
cate that  when  chemicals  are  applied 
intelligently  to  grassland  that  is  not  too 
much  run  out,  a  ton  of  hay  can  be  pro- 
duced for  about  $14.00  worth  of  fertil- 
izer. 
Sources  of  Seed  Potatoes. 

Four  demonstrations  were  carried  on 
to  determine  the  relative  worth  of  seed 
potatoes  from  different  sources.  For 
these  test  plots  seed  potatoes  were  ob- 
tained from  Maine,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vermont. 

While  the  results  of  these  demonstra- 
tions are  not  conclusive,  all  the  demon- 
strations have  borne  out  the  evidence 
obtained  in  last  year's  demonstrations. 
They  show  that  our  local  seed  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  northern  grown  seed.  The 
Maine  seed  gave  the  best  results  al- 
though the  seed  was  not  as  carefully  se- 
lected as  some  of  the  other  seed,  The 
actual  results  were  as  follows; 

Maine  seed  yielded  248  bushels  per 
acre. 

New  York  seed  yielded  234  bushels  per 
acre.  -  ■-      '■   ■  '    ' «    ■  ■      >    ■--j— ,  ,4 

Massachusetts  seed  yielded  210  bush- 
els per  acre. 

Vermont  seed  yielded  200  bushels  per 
acre. 

The  County  Agent  has  assisted  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  figuring  fertilizer  for- 
mulas and  also  assisted  in  getting  quo- 
tations and  locating  sources  of  lime  and 
fertilizers. 

(Continued  on  Page  Three) 
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Fruit. 

Last  winter  serious  injury  occurred 
to  fruit  trees  because  of  the  ravages  of 
mice.  To- take  care  of  this  emergency 
23  bridge-grafting  demonstrations  were 
arranged  for  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  These  demonstrations  were  at- 
tended by  over  200  people.  Assistance 
was  rendered  in  these  demonstrations  by 
an  Extension  Specialist  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College  and  the 
Bristol   County  Club   Leader. 

The  services  of  three  men  were  ob- 
tained who  took  up  the  work  of  bridge- 
grafting  for  farmers  who  wished  to  have 
the  work  done  but  who  could  not 
look  after  it  themselves. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  just  what 
the  results  of  the  bridge-grafting  will 
be,  as  some  of  the  bridge-grafted  trees 
were  so  weakened  that  they  may  not 
survive  the  winter.  Results  were  checked 
up  in  the  late  summer  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. At  that  time  about  90  per  cent, 
of  the  trees  which  had  been  bridge- 
grafted  seemed  to  be  coming  through  all 
right. 

Eight  pruning  demonstrations  were 
held  during  the  year.  About  90  people 
attended   these   demonstrations. 

A  demonstration  orchard  was  started 
last  spring  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Richard 
LeBaron  Bowen  of  Rehoboth.  Plans 
were  made  for  an  orchard  of  40  acres. 
Ten  acres  of  Mcintosh  apples  were  set 
out  last  spring  and  Mr.  Bowen  expects 
to  plant  as  many  more  next  spring.  The 
County  Agent  assisted  in  the  selection  of 
the  trees  and  took  charge  of  planting  the 
orchard,  assisted  by  the  class  in  orchard- 
ing from  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School.  This  orchard  has  made  a 
good  start  this  year,  every  tree  set  last 
spring  having  lived. 

The  Agent  has  assisted  some  forty  or 
more  farmers  with  their  individual  or- 
chard problems,  such  as  insect,  plant 
disease  and  fertilizer  problems.  Several 
talks  on  fruit  growing  have  been  given 
by  the  Agent. 

The  Agent  was  called  upon  to  judge 
fruit  at  seven  of  the  Agricultural  Fairs 
in  the  County.  An  excellent  exhibit  of 
fruit  was  also  gotten  together  at  the 
Bristol  County  Farmers'  Show, 
Poult7-y, 

Both  the  Poultry  Instructor  and  the 
Agent  have  been  called  upon  frequently 
for  assistance  the  past  year  with  pouU 
try  problems.  In  four  instance^  where 
poultry  dise^^e  epidemiga  have  occurred 
the  Agept  has  called  in  the  services  of 
the  St^te  Poultry  Extension  Specialist. 
The  Extension  Specialist  has  rendered 
v^lu^ble  assigt^nce  in  helping  the  poul- 
try (Tien  control  these  diseases. 

Pour  public  culling  demonstrations 
have  been  carried  on,  and  three  pick- 
ing and  killing  demonstrations  have 
been     given     during     the     year.     The 


Poultry  Instructor  of  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  School  or  the  State  Ex- 
tension Specialist  have  assisted  at  all 
but  two  of  these  demonstrations. 

The  Extension  Specialist  also  assisted 
with  lectures  and  demonstrations  at  the 
Extension  School  at  Westport. 

Some    assistance    has    been    rendered 
poultrymen   in   getting   birds   tested   for 
white    diarrhea. 
Livestock. 

The  Agent  has  made  a  large  number 
of  farm  visits  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering assistance  on  live  stock  problems 
such  as  disease  control,  feeding  and 
dairy  management. 

Early  in  the  year  a  County  Holstein 
Club  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  breeding  of  more  and 
better  pure-bred  Holsteins  in  Bristol 
County.  A  sale  of  pure-bred  Holsteins 
in  Bristol  County  was  carried  on  by  the 
Club  in  connection  with  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Farmers'  Show.  Twenty-three  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  stock  was  sold  at 
this  sale.  It  is  felt  that  the  Holstein 
Club  has  already  stimulated  an  increased 
interest  in  pure-breds.  The  number  of 
owners  of  pure-bred  Holsteins  and  the 
number  of  pure-breds  owned  has  shown 
a  marked  increase  during  the  past  year. 

A  sale  of  pure-bred  pigs  was  also  held 
in  connection  with  the  Farmers'  Show. 
The  receipts  from  this  amounted  to 
about  $500.00. 

While  the  prices  which  animals 
brought  at  these  sales  were  not  high,  it 
was  the  first  sale  of  the  sort  held  in  the 
county,  and  most  of  the  consignors  were 
satisfied  that  the  advertising  which  was 
obtained  fully  offset  any  lack  in  prices 
received. 

The  Agent  has  rendered  some  individ- 
ual assistance  in  selecting  and  purchas- 
ing  pure-bred   cattle   and   swine. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  in 
an  attempt  to  organize  a  Cow  Test  As- 
sociation. Several  of  these  associations 
are  being  successfully  carried  on  in 
neighboring  counties  and  the  results  have 
in  nearly  every  instance  increased  the 
profit  from  the  farm. 

Some  sixteen  farmers  have  signified  a 
willingness  to  join  an  association.  About 
nine  more  are  needed  in  order  to  get  the 
association  started.  It  is  hoped  that 
there  will  bg  enough  interest  shown  so 
that  the  work  can  be  started  very  soon. 

The  Agent  has  been  called  upon  to 
judge  cattle  at  two  fairs.  Swine  were 
also  judged  at  one  of  these  fairs. 

Several  timely  articles  on  livestock 
matters  have  been  written  for  the  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  and  the  Agent  has  given 
talks  on  Feeding  and  Herd  Management 
at  the  Granges  and  other  groups  of 
farmers.  Some  assistance  has  been  ren- 
dered in  getting  cost  of  milk  production 
figures, 


Market  Gardening. 

Prof.  H.  P.  Tompson,  Director  of  the 
State  Field  Experiment  Station,  has  giv- 
en valuable  assistance  with  this  project. 
Prof.  Tompson  and  the  Agent  visited  all 
of  the  greenhouse  men  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mansfield  last  Spring.  Spray  formulas 
giving  the  most  up-to-date  method  of 
controlling  the  red  spider  were  left  with 
each  greenhouse  owner  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  an  excursion  to  the 
Market  Gardeners'  Field  Experiment 
Station  at  Lexington  and  to  some  of  the 
leading  market  gardeners  in  that  vicin- 
ity. Thirty-six  men  joined  the  automo- 
bile excursion  which  took  place  in  May. 
Professor  Tompson  conducted  the  party 
from  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge. 
Everyone  who  made  the  trip  was  very 
much  interested  and  felt  that  the  time 
spent  was  very  profitable. 

An  even  more  interesting  excursion 
took  place  August  4,  when  a  second  trip 
was  made  to  Lexington.  The  results 
of  the  demonstration  and  experimental 
work  on  the  test  plots  were  more  visible 
at  the  time  of  the  latter  visit. 

Early  in  the  summer  two  attempts 
were  made  to  form  an  organization  in 
the  interests  of  the  strawberry  growers 
and  market  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dighton.  Farmers  were  too  busy  at  that 
time  of  year  to  get  together  for  a  meet- 
ing. However,  the  seed  was  sown  for  a 
meeting  for  the  first  of  November.  At 
the  latter  meeting  thirty  interested 
farmers  got  together  at  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  School  and  the  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Association  was  or- 
ganized with  twenty-one  charter  mem- 
bers. A  very  interesting  program  of 
meetings  and  demonstrations  is  being  ar- 
ranged for  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  association  will  grow  into  a 
strong  organization  for  the  mutual  'bene- 
fit of  farmers  in  the  county. 
Garden. 

Very  little  individual  assistance  has 
been  rendered  on  this  project  the  past 
year.  Most  of  the  work  done  has  been 
for  the  benefit  of  employees  of  manu- 
facturing  concerns   in   the   county. 

Early  in  the  year  a  series  of  talks  was 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indus- 
trial Committee  of  the  Taunton  Manu- 
facturing Association.  Another  series 
of  talks  was  given  for  the  employees  of 
the  Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Com- 
pany of  New  Bedford.  This  Company 
also  had  some  twenty  acres  in  factory 
gardens  divided  into  about  200  individual 
plots.  The  Company  offered  several 
.  hundred  dollars  in  prizes  for  the  best 
gardens.  These  gardens  were  inspected 
four  times  during  the  growing  season 
by  the  County  Agent,  assisted  by  an  in- 
( Continued  on   Page   Pour) 
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structor  from  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School.  Exhibits  from  these 
gardens  were  also  judged. 

Some    assistance   was    also    given   the 
Fairhaven  Mills  in  getting  factory  gar- 
dens started. 
Fairs. 

The  Agent  has  co-operated  with  eleven 
agricultural  fairs  this  year.  Education- 
al exhibits  were  shown  at  three  fairs 
and  the  Agent  assisted  in  judging  at 
nine  fairs. 

Considerable  time  was  devoted  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Farmers'  Show, 
Mr.  Joseph  Rowland,  the  Committees, 
the  Farm  Bureau  Agents  and  others  in- 
terested, in  soliciting  exhibits  and  making 
arrangements  for  the  Bristol  County 
Farmers'  Show.  The  results  of  these 
efforts  were  an  excellent  showing  of 
fruit,  corn,  potatoes,  canned  products, 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  exhibits  and  poul- 
try. The  success  of  the  Show  was  due 
very  largely  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
Superintendent  Rowland,  who  devoted 
several  weeks  of  hard  work  to  this  pro- 
ject. 
Miscellaneo7is. 

Arrangements  were  made  early  in  the 
year  for  three  two-day  Extension  Schools 
at  Westport,  North  Dartmouth  and 
Easton.  Owing  to  weather  conditions  it 
was  possible  to  hold  only  one  of  these 
schools.  Local  arrangements  for  the 
school  were  made  by  the  town  commit- 
tees on  the  following  subjects:  Home 
Economics,  Poultry,  Soils  and  Crops, 
Animal  Husbandry  and  Fruit.  The 
State  Extension  Specialists  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  Agents  assisted  .in  carry- 
ing out  the  program. 

The  Agent  has  acted  as  secretary  of 
three  agricultural  organizations  during 
the  past  year — the  King  Philip  National  ' 
Farm  Loan  Association,  the  Bristol 
County  Holstein  Club  and  the  Bristol 
County   Farmers'   Association. 

The  Agent  has  been  called  on  numer- 
ous times  to  give  assistance  to  people 
looking  to  purchase  farms  in  Bristol 
County.  Several  farmers  have  located 
on  farms  in  Bristol  County  because  of 
this  assistance.  He  has  also  taught  the 
senior  class  at  the  Agricultural  School 
in  Farm  Management  and  has  accom- 
panied them  on  a  number  of  farm  man- 
agement study  trips  to  different  farms 
of  the  county. 

For  the  Farmers'  Show,  Mr.  Howland 
reported  that  the  exhibits  of  the  Show 
were  satisfactory  under  farming  condi- 
tions as  they  prevailed  this  year.  The 
attendance  was  well  ahead  of  the  pre- 
vious year  and  that  the  premiums  offer- 
ed were  very  liberal,  an  increase  of 
about  50  per  cent,  over  the  year  before,- 
and  that  the  Treasurer  showed  all  bills 
paid  with  a  balance  of  $3.26  on  hand 
and  $24.00  in  uncollected  bills. 

Mr.  Alden  Walker  of  Norton  reported 


on   potato   demonstrations  for  the  year, 
that  northern  grown  seed  had  shown  an 
average  of  46.6  bushels  per  acre  increase 
over    the    native    grown;    73    out    of    75 
of  the   demonstrations   showed   in  favor 
of  the  northern  grown  seed  potatoes.  Mr. 
Walker  commented  further  that  this  is 
only  one  step  in  the  direction  of   satis- 
factory potatoes   for  planting;   that  the 
Maine  potatoes  are  not  graded,  some  of 
the  stock  comes   so   poor  that  he  would 
be   ashamed   to    sell   it  for   seed   stock; 
that  we  should  know  that  the  seed  came 
from  heavy  yielding  fields ;  that  they  are 
true  to  name,  that  they  are  free  from 
disease;    and   that   these   f&cts   of    pedi- 
gree should  be  given  when  the  stock  is 
offered  for  sale.     In  Mr.  Walker's  judg- 
ment native  grown  seed,  with  the  right 
care,     would     give     better     quality    and 
would  give  us  better  yields  for  one  year, 
at  least,  than  what  we  are  now  getting 
from   the    Maine   grown    seed   put   upon 
the  market  in  the  condition  that  we  now 
buy   it.     Right   seed   would  be  the   first 
great  step  ahead  in  the  potato  industry. 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Strange  of  Taunton  re- 
ported for  the  Bristol  County  Farmera" 
Association,  that  the  need  of  better  or- 
ganization of  farmers  is  very  apparent 
and  very  necessary  if  they  are  to  com- 
pete  in  this   day  of  organised  industry 
and  organized   labor.     He  gave  the   de- 
tails   in    regard    to    the    Bristol    County 
Farmers'   Association   and   the   program 
for  this  year,  and  remarked  that  the  or- 
ganization will  be  just  what  the  mem- 
bers make  it. 
Junior  Agricultural  Work. 

Next  in  order  was  the  report  of  the 
Junior  Agent,  Mr.  E.  R.  Wyeth,  the  sum- 
mary of  which  work  showed  eleven  en- 
rolled in  corn  clubs,  with  a  total  of  about 
three  and  a  half  acres;  28  in  potato 
club  work,  with  a  total  acreage  of  about 
three  acres;  64  in  garden  club  work;  52 
in  pig  club  work;  18  in  dairy  and  calf 
club  work;  one  in  cow  and  calf  club 
work;  96  in  poultry  club  work;  64  in 
canning  club  work,  with  about  1500 
quarts  of  produce  canned;  and  14  in 
home  economics  club  work,  covering  such 
work  as  breadmaking,  garment  making, 
mending  and  the  like. 

Many  more  young  people  were  reached 
through  demonstrations  and  otherwise, 
but  the  foregoing  are  those  with  whom 
systematic,  follow-up  work  was  done. 

Two  notable  events  during  the  year 
were  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Field  Day  held 
at.  the  Agricultural  School  in  June  and 
their  exhibits  at  the  Farmers'  Show  in 
October. 

At  the  Field  Day  nearly  300  boys  and 
girls  attended  from  the  county.  A  dem- 
onstration was  given  on  spraying  of  po- 
tatoes and  .garden  crops,  using  the  com- 
mon kinds  of  spray  pumps.  There  was 
also  a  poultry  culling  demonstration. 
A  culling  contest  was  held  in  the  after- 


noon, following  the  demonstration,  ir! 
which.  Club  members  participated.  And 
there  was  an  observation  trip  over  the 
school  farm.  A  part  of  the  day  was  de- 
voted to  amusements,  such  as  greased 
pig  chase,  races,  etc. 

The  other  event,  the  Bristol  County 
Farmers'  Show,  although  not  a  Junior 
Club  event,  had  a  few  club  features, 
namely,  the  excellent  exhibits  of  Club 
members  in  Poultry,  Garden  and  Can- 
ning products.  There  was  a  demonstra- 
tion team  in  canning  and  another  in 
gardening,  each  giving  demonstrations, 
-typical  of  their  work.  The  demonstra- 
tions were  well  attended  and  the  girls 
and  boys  did  excellent  work. 

Miss  Carrie  Clapp  of  Norton  spoke 
very  interestingly,  indeed,  on  her  can- 
ning work,  that  there  were  two  chief 
gains  in  the  canning  of  products  from 
the  garden — ^better  quality  and  saving 
in  cash.  Miss  Clapp  gave  the  history  of 
the  Norton  Canning  Club  and  said  that 
all  members  of  the  Club  had  offers  to 
can  for  people  f6r  pay  during  the  com- 
ing season.  AH  members  of  the  Club 
were  to  continue  in  the  Club  next  year. 

Jonathan  Chase  of  Westport  report- 
ed on  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
Calf,  Pig  and  other  Agricultural  Clubs, 
that  he  had  found  them  of  value  because 
a  boy  had  his  own  property  and  took 
pride  in  it,  had  the  record  of  his  work 
and  knew  what  h©  had  done,  whether  he 
had  made  money  or  lost.  Through  the 
Club  work  he  had  now  become  owner  of 
a  cow,  four  pigs  and  thirty-five  hens  be- 
sides his  garden  produce. 
Mr.  Parker's  Address. 

Mr.  Sumner  R.  Parker,  Massachusetts 
State  Leader  of  the  County  Agents,  then 
addressed  the  assembly,  stating  that  in 
business  we  sometimes  realize  a  profit 
and  sometimes  not.  In  educational  work 
there  is  always  a  profit.  Mr.  Parker 
showed  from  the  figures  obtained 
through  dealers  and  through  well  or- 
ganized demonstrations  that  the  whole 
cost  of  agricultural  extension  work  in 
this  state  for  the  past  year  had  been 
more  than  covered  by  a  single  item, 
namely,  the  increased  yield  of  potatoes 
through  northern  grown  seed  as  stimu- 
lated by  the  Farm  Bureau  Campaign. 
This  was  only  one  factor  in  the  exten- 
sion work,  and  extension  teaching?  should 
not  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  some  insist,  so  it  is  helpful  at  times 
to  show  figures. 
Miss  Wood's  Address. 

After  lunch  Miss  Bertha  M.  Wood  of 
the  Boston  Dispensary,  spoke  on  "Feed- 
ing the  Family,"  that  each  member  of 
the  family  needs  building  foods, proteins; 
energy  foods  or  "pep"  fods,  that  is  to 
say,  starches  and  sugars;  regulating 
foods — fruit  and  vegetables — but  point- 
ed out  that  neither  the  potato  nor  the 
(Continued  on  Page  Six) 
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Canning  Demonstration  Team  at  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Show, 
and  Carrie  Clapp  of  Norton  (on  left)  Junior  Canning  Cham- 
pion   for    Bristol    County,    1920. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


Approximately  75  per  cent,  of  the 
Club  members  completed  their  work  the 
past  season  and  will  receive  Club  pins 
and  certicates  of  merit.  This  is  certain- 
ly a  good  showing  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Bristol  County.  Let's  strive  for 
100  per  cent,  records  next  season. 

The  following   Club  members,  not  in- 
cluding  winners   whose  names   were   in- 
cluded in  last  month's  Bulletin,  did  very 
excellent  Club  work  the  past  season: 
Corn — Edward    Kent,    Omer    Brousseau, 
Rehoboth;  Thomas  Orrall,  East  Taun- 
ton. 
Potato — Charles    Wilbur,    Carrol    Buck, 
North  Easton;   John  Martin,  Thomas 
Orrall,  East  Taunton;  Maynard  Hor- 
ton,     Dig'hton;     James     Dean,    North 
Attleboro;   Dexter  Woodis,   Freetown. 
Garden — Mandley       Sturdy,       Raymond 
Pales,  William  Fales,  Norton;  Hyman 
Fine,   Ralph   Munroe,   Rehoboth;    Geo. 
England,   Harold   England,  North  At- 
tleboro; Jonathan  Chace,  South  West- 
port;    David    Dean,    Myricks;    George 
Jenks,      South      Dartmouth;      Edwin 
Whitmore,  East  Taunton, 
Cftlf'— Ralph        Niekerson,        Attleboro ; 
Henry     Peterson,     North     Attleboro; 
Mary   McDavitt,    C.    G,   Albert   Bratt, 
Easton;   Wallace  Reynolds,  Freetown. 
Canning — Florence      Kandarian,      Ethel 
Blatchford,    Rehoboth;     Preida    Bliss, 
Mansfield;      Sigrid     Broman,     North 
Easton;   Mary  Hamilton,  Pottersville ; 
Helen  Crawford,  Westport;  Ruth  Ha- 
zen,      Hortonville;      Mary      Camara, 
Dighton;      Blanche      Mount,      Lenore 
Christie,    Seekonk;    Alice    GUI    South 
Dartmouth. 
Pig— !-Stephen  Jennings,  Jonathan  Chace, 


Westport;    Everett    Thurston,    Swan- 
sea;   Charles    Wilbur,    Easton;    Omer 
Brousseau,  North  Rehoboth;   Clarence 
Blossom,    Helen    Goulart,    Fairhaven; 
Armand    Dorcette,    Dodgeville. 
Don't  allow  any  dampness  to  get  into 
the  henhouse.     This  causes  the  birds  to 
get    colds    which    may    develop    roup    or 
other    serious    poultry    diseases.      Allow 
all  the   sunlight  possible  into  the  house 
and   don't   shut   the  windows   except   on 
very  cold  nights. 

If  you  are  planning  to  hatch  some 
chickens  this  spring  begin  planning  for 
it  now.  •  Early  hatched  chicks  are  the 
most  profitable  layers.  Be  sure  to  get 
some  good  eggs  from  a  good  reliable 
breeder  and  set  them  early.  The  County 
Club  Leader  will  be  glad  to  refer  you  to 
owners  who  have  good  breeding  cock- 
erels, eggs  or  baby  chicks  for  sale. 
You  better  order  order  early. 
There  are  many  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Bread  Club  this  year,  and  already  they 
are  turning  out  some  excellent  bread. 


The  Sewing  inembers  are  well  under- 
way also,  and  many  of  them  have  al- 
ready made  their  work  aprons  which  is 
their   first   work   requirement. 

In  the  Handicraft  Club  the  boys  make 
their  own  working  plans  for  whatever 
they  are  planning  to  construct  and  then 
carry  out  the  work.  Many  boys  have 
already  made  some  useful  articles.  An- 
other season  many  more  of  these  clubs 
will  be  organized. 

In  the  next  issue  the  name  of  every 
organized  club  in  the  county  will  be 
given  with  the  name  of  its  president, 
secretary  and   local  leader. 

The  Home  Economics  and  Poultry 
Clubs  are  now  well  under  way  with  near- 
ly 150  enrollments  in  the  former  and 
100   in  the   latter. 

A  new  club  in  this  county  this  year 
is  also  bsing  carried  on,  namely,  the 
"Handicraft  Club."  About  25  members 
are  already  enrolled.  There  are  four- 
teen organized  Home  Economics  Clubs, 
three  Handicraft  and  one  Poultry.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  enthusiasm 
among  all  the  members  in  all  the  club 
acitivities. 

Hereafter  the  Farm  Bulletins  will  be 
sent  only  to  Club  members  whose  club 
activities  are  now  on,  namely.  Poultry, 
Home  Economics  and  Handicraft.  They 
will  also  only  be  mailed  to  those  who 
are  keeping  up  with  their  Club  work. 
Any  boy  or  girl  wishing  the  Bulletin 
and  not  now  a  Club  member  may  be  on 
the  mailing  list  if  their  name  and  ad- 
dress is  sent  to  the  County  Club  Leader, 
Segreganset,    Mass. 
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SHALL   WE    BUY    POTASH? 


Jonathan    Chace    of   South   Westport,   a 
leading  Pig  Club  Member  for  1920. 


By  Director  S.  B.  Haskell 
The  pesent  asking  prices  of  potash 
salts  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  to 
three  times  as  high  as  they  were  before 
the  war.  The  prices  now  being  received 
for  most  farm  crops  bear  a  rather  close 
approximation  to  the  prices  of  1914 
and  previous.  Hay  is  higher,  milk  is 
higher,  but  corn  and  all  the  grains  are 
relatively  low,  pork  and  beef  have 
dropped,  potatoes  are  selling  at  prices 
often  reached  before  the  war,  even  to- 
bacco shows  signs  of  getting  down  to 
its  former  levels;  as  for  onions,  a  big 
crop  in  the  Connecticut  Valley — per- 
haps the  least  said  the  better. 

The  only  reason  for  purchasing  fer- 
tilizer potash  is  to  make  a  profit  on  the 
transaction.  Therefore  each  farmer 
must  ask  himself  individually  whether 
the  probable  price  which  he  will  get  for 
his  1921  crops  will  pay  a  profit  on  the 
present  investment  in  potash  fertilizer. 
In  ar.swering  this  question  he  must  of 
course  estimate  the  increase  in  size  of 
crop,  or  in  quality  of  crop,  produced 
by  the  potash  in  the  fertilizer  used.  This 
increase  is  afl'ected  by  three  factors: 
1.     The  texture  of  the  soil. 
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2.  Farm  practice  in  the  conservation 
and  use  of  manure. 

3.  The  Icind  of  crop  grown. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  has  several  marked  il- 
lustrations of  both  the  first  and  last  of 
the  above  factors.  It  has  two  fields 
lying  about  300  yards  apart  in  which 
the  texture  is  radically  different,  one 
being  a  rather  fine  sandy  loam  with 
very  little  clay,  the  other  a  heavy  silt 
loam  containing  considerable  clay.  On 
the  first  field  the  use  of  potash  in  the 
fertilizer,  in  moderate  quantities,  has 
increased  the  corn  crop  by  somewhat 
more  than  20  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre — certainly  a  worthwhile  in- 
crease, and  one  which  will  pay  for  fairly 
large  quantities  of  potash  and  low  prices 
for  corn  itself.  On  the  second  field,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  potash  in  the  fertilizer 
has  increased  the  crop  by  less  than  one 
bushel  per  acre — and  this  is  an  average 
of  five  different  crops,  grown  at  inter- 
vals during  the  last  twenty  years-.  These 
two  fields,  therefore  illustrate  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  the  finer  grained 
soil,  and  the  more  clay  it  contains,  the 
less,  usually,  will  be  the  need  for  fer- 
tilizer potash. 

On  all  of  our  soils,  however,  we  grow 
a  diversity  of  crops.  Occasionally  the 
Experiment  Station  has  grown  potatoes 
on  the  heavy  silt  loam.  Now  dispite  the 
fact  that  potash  on  com  gave  an  in- 
crease in  crop,  when  it  was  used  on  po- 
tatoes on  the  very  same  soil  it  increased 
the  crop  by  from  40  to  60  bushels  per 
acre — once  more  a  worth-while  increase. 
Now  just  why  did  potash  increase 
the  potato  crop,  when  used  on  this  heavy 
silt  loam,  but  fail  to  increase  the  com 
crop?  The  answer  to  this  question  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  in  all  discussions  of 
the  fertilizer  problem  the  crop  grown 
must  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  soil. 
In  both  of  these  experiments  the  land 
was  terribly  treated.  Everything  was 
taken  away,  nothing  returned  in  the 
form  of  manure,  scarcely  any  green 
manure  crops  turned  under.  Practical 
farmers  know  that  a  system  such  as  this 
may  lead  to  land  ruin.  Wherever  a  hay 
crop  is  grown,  however,  the  same  must 
be  fed  to  animals  and  manure  will  be 
produced  Similarly  the  straw  of  our 
cereal  grains  and  the  stover  of  the  com 
crop  must  either  be  used  for  bedding  or 
fed  to  animals.  There  is  no  other  large 
scale  market  for  these  crops'  by-prod- 
ucts. Now  chemical  analysis  shows  that 
the  leaf  and  stalk  of  crop  plants  contain 
more  potash  than  does  the  seed  or  grain. 
For  instance,  in  the  grain  of  a  sixty- 
bushel  com  crop  there  will  be  about  15 
pounds  of  potash.  A  sixty-bushel  corn 
crop,  however,  usually  has  about  two 
tons  of  stover,  and  this  stover  will  con- 
tain 40  pounds  of  potash.  Now  if  all 
the  hay  crops  produced  on  the  land  are 
fed  to  farm  animals,  and  if  all  the  stover 
and  all  the  straw  are  either  fed  or  used 
for  bedding,  the  drain  on  soil  potash 
will  be  much  less  than  where  these  parts 


of  the  crops  are  sold  from  the  farm, 
and  the  drain  on  the  soil  potash  reduced 
by  just  this  much. 

Now  to  come  back  to  our  original 
question — how  can  we  judge  as  to  the 
present  need  of  potash?  The  best  rec- 
ommendation which  can  be  made  is  to 
go  slow  in  purchasing  a  high-grade  pot- 
ash. It  should  not  be  used  in  the  same 
'  quantities  as  during  pre-war  years.  What 
is  used  should  be  applied  either  to  pota- 
toes or  vegetable  crops,  when  grown, 
on  the  coarser-grained,  sandier  soils,  es- 
pecially where  manure  has  not  been 
used.  On  dairy  farms,  however,  espec- 
ially on  those  located  on  heavy  soil,  but 
little  potash  will  be  needed. 


(Continued  from  Page  Four) 
banana  class  here,  both  are  energy 
foods;  then  about  six  glasses  of  water 
per  day  for  the  internal  bath — not  tea, 
no  more  than  we  should  use  tea  for  bath- 
ing hands  or  face;  and  then  repair  ma- 
terial enough  to  keep  the  body  in  con- 
dition from  day  to  day.  Finally,  some 
food  such  as  milk  or  the  raw  vegetables 
and  fruits  that  will  provide  vitamines. 
The  American  Farvi  Bureau  Federation. 
The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Fred  D. 
Griggs  who  spoke  of  the  work  and  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation,  that  Massachusetts  had  been 
first  in  the  Farm  Bureau  movement  and 
has  shared  honors  with  Missouri  in  the 
organizing  of  the  first  State  Federation, 
but  that  the  Middle  West  farmers  who 
had  been  slow  to  recognize  the  value  of 
the  County  Agent  had  now  taken  the 
lead  and  taken  the  initiative  in  forming 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
a  year  ago  when  28  states  became  char- 
ter members.  The  Federation  had  en- 
tered upon  four  lines  of  work — (1)  as 
an  organization  to  speak  for  the  farmers 
and  the  agricultural  interests  much  as 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
speak  for  their  constituents;  (2)  their 
program  contains  an  educational  plank 
to  give  support  to  existing  agencies;  (3) 
a  legislative  plank  that  has  accomplished 
much  during  the  first  year,  saving  $100,- 
000,000  to  the  taxpayers  in  transporta- 
tion rates  alone,  and  caring  for  the 
farmers'  interests  in  the  Emergency 
Tariff  and  in  other  directions;  (4)  a 
marketing  plant  to  aid  in  obtaining  a 
right  world  distribution  and  sale  of  farm 
products  and  steady  flow  to  market,  and 
to  provide  such  credit  for  the  farmers 
as  would  prevent  the  regularly  low 
prices  at  the  time  the  farmer  sells.  Mr. 
Griggs  pointed  out  that  there  are  about 
a  million  and  a  half  members  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  today  and  that  the  pro- 
posed membership  fee  for  the  National 
Federation  is  50  cents.  The  Bureau  is 
already  recognized  as  a  great  movement 
in  ,  behalf  of  the  farmers.  Mr.  Griggs 
also  reviewed  the  campaign  for  member- 
ship in  this  State  carried  out  in  Middle- 
sex and  Hampden  and  Berkshire  counties 


and  stated  that  Franklin  and  Worcester 
were  already  under  way.  He  believes  it 
is  time  for  Bristol  County  to  get  into 
the  game  and  is  confident  that  Bristol  is 
going  to. 

The  Chair  called  upon  Director  Gilbert 
to  give  the  status  of  the  work  in  this 
county.  He  reported  that  Bristol  Coun- 
ty was  among  the  first  to  organize  the 
Farm  Bureau  for  Educational  work,  but 
we  never  had  a  membership  organization 
nor  is  it  now  proposed  to  depend  on  a 
membership  organization  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  educational  work  of  the  bu- 
reau, that  this  work  would  be  supported 
in  the  future  as  it  had  been  in  the  past, 
but  the  time  seemed  right  for  the  farm- 
ers to  have  a  Farm  Bureau  that  could 
speak  especially  for  the  farmers  and  in 
every  way  serve  their  interests,  member- 
ship to  be  made  up  of  farmers  and  the 
affairs  of  the  organization  to  be  man- 
aged and  controlled  by  farmers,  includ- 
ing the  funds  of  the  organization;  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Agri- 
cultural School,  who,  of  course,  employ 
the  agents  and  carry  the  responsibility 
for  the  educational  work,  was  in  f.ivor 
of  the  farmers'  organizing  for  their  own 
advantage  and  interest;  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  satisfy  the  state  law  providing 
for  an  Advisory  Committee  of  farmers 
for  the  educational  work  by  voting  the 
Executive  Commitiiee  or  the  Directors 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  be  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  School,  thus  providing 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  organization 
should  function  as  in  the  past  as  the 
Advisory  Counsel  for  the  extension  work 
carried  on  in  the  county. 

The  question  "Shall  we  form  a  mem- 
bership Farm  Bureau  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated by  the  last  two  speakers"  was 
put  by  the  Chair  and  it  was  voted  fav- 
orably without  dissent. 

The  Chair  then  put  before  the  organ- 
ization the  proposed  constitution  and  by- 
laws that  had  been  drawn  up  and  recom- 
mended by  the  old  Farm  Bureau  Counsel, 
and  this  constitution  and  by-laws  was 
adopted   article  by  article. 

While  the  nominating  committee  was 
out,  Mr.  John  D.  Willard,  State  Director 
of  Extension  and  Mr.  Sidney  B.  Has- 
kell, Director  of  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  spoke  briefly 
in  turn  on  "The  Collapse  of  Prices  that 
Hit  Agriculture  First  of  All"  and  on 
"The  Biggest  Thing  in  American  Agri- 
culture Today — Imagination." 

Oflicers  and  Committeemen  for  the 
year  1921  were  elected  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Elmer  M,  Poole,  North  Dart- 
mouth; Vice-President,  Mr,  Jpgeph  How- 
land,  Berkley;  Second  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Strange,  Taunton;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs,  Joseph  Howland,  Berkley; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Frajicjg  L,  Gardner, 
South  Swansea;  members  at  large,  Rua- 
sell  L.  Hutchinson,  Raynham;  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Allen,  Mansfield;  Mr.  Prank  G.  Ar- 
nold,  Touisset;  Mr.  Percy  Blatchford, 
Rehoboth. 
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THE  FARM  BUREAU  CAMPAIGN   IN 
BRISTOL  COUNTY 


Anyone  who  has  read  the  agricultur- 
al papers  the  past  few  months  has  had 
constantly  brought  to  his  attention  the 
Farm  Bureau  activities  and  especially 
the  membership  drives  which  are  going 
on  all  over  the  country.  Farmers  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  new  Farm  Bur- 
eau Organization.  Through  the  Middle 
West  and  even  in  some  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  the  farmers  have  considered 
their  $10.00  membership  fee  in  the 
Farm  Bureau  the  best  $10.00  invest- 
ment they  have  ever  made. 

The  counties  in  Massachtisetts  are 
organizing  on  the  basis  of  a  $5.00  an- 
nual membership  fee.  Several  counties 
have  already  completed  their  member- 
ship drive  with  marked  success. 

We  have  been  especially  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Wright,  formerly  president  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Farm  Bureau,  for 
organizing  Bristol  County.  Mr.  Wright 
assisted  in  conducting  the  organization 
campaigTi  in  Middlesex,  Hampden  and 
Berkshire  Counties.  All  of  these  coun- 
ties went  over  their  quota  in  their  mem- 
bership  drives. 

The  drive  in  Bristol  County  will 
start  Friday,  March  11,  in  the  town  of 
Swansea.  An  evening  meeting  will  be 
held  in  each  tovsm  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  Farm  Bureau  movement, 
enrolling  members,  and  obtaining  the 
names  of  prospective  members  to  be 
canvassed  the  following  day. 

The  tentative  schedule  for  the  Cam- 
paign is  as  follows: 

Name  Evening     Canvass 

of   Town  Meeting     of  Town 

Swansea  Mar.   11     Mar.   12 

Dartmouth  "14  "      15&16 

Westport  "      16  "      17 

Fall  River  "     17  "      18 

New  Bedford  "     18  "      19 

Fairhaven  "     21  "     22 

Acushnet  "     22  "     23 

Freetown  "     23         "     24 

Berkley  "     24  "     25 

Dighton  "     25  "     26 

Somerset  "     28  "     29 

Rehoboth  "     29         "     30 

Seekonk  "30         "31 


Taunton 

" 

31       Ap 

r.      1 

Raynham 

Apr. 

1 

2 

Easton 

" 

4 

5 

Mansfield 

" 

5 

6 

Norton 

" 

6 

7 

Attleboro 

" 

7 

8 

North  Attleboro     " 

8 

9 

FEDERAL  FARM  LOANS 


The  success  of  the  movement  in  Bris- 
tol County  will  depend  on  the  interest 
and  co-operation  of  every  farmer  in  the 
County. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  GET  FOR  MY  FIVE 
DOLLARS 


What  shall  I  get  for  my  five  dollars  a 
year  paid  to  the  Farm  Bureau? 

Well,  (1)  membership  in  the  County 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Massachusetts  Farm 
Bureau,  the  American  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus. 

(2)  Better  prices  and  steadier  prices 
for  farm  products. 

(3)  Lower  transportation  rates  and 
better  transportation  service. 

(4)  Legislation  favorable  to  farming 
and  the  farmer. 

(5)  A  business  status  for  farming 
that  will  give  you  (and  incidentally, 
your  boy  and  girl)  better  standing  in 
your  home  community,  in  your  State 
and  in  the  Nation,  and  will  give  you 
(and  them)  a  greater  pride  in  your 
business. 

(6)  A  better  home  and  home  condi- 
tions for  your  wife  and  children  and 
yourself. 

It  is  honestly  true  that  by  effective 
organization  the  farmers  will  do  these 
things  for  themselves  and  their  busi- 
ness, and  that  nothing  else  under  God's 
heaven  can  ever  bring  them  to  pass,  and 
you  know  it. 

Shall  we  continue  then  to  hug  our 
five  dollar  bill  and  whimper  about  the 
farmer's  lot  and  the  farmer's  scant  re- 
turns? 

Is  this  not  enough  to  make  the  five 
dollars  a  year  a  good  investment,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  put  it  into  a  bag 
of  fertilizer  and  continue  to  try  to  buck 
single-handed  the  solid  strength  of  or- 
ganized industry,  organized  commerce, 
organized  labor,  the  organized  profes- 
sions? 

As  for  me,  here's  my  five  dollars! 


Prospective  borrowers  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  finally  handed  down  a  court 
decision  favorable  to  the  Fedei-al  Land 
Banks.  The  oper.itions  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  had  been  held  up  because  of 
the  suit  which  has  been  pending  before 
the  Court  for  the  past  year. 

It  is  probable  that  farm  loans  may  be 
obtained  at  an  early  date  although 
Farm  Loan  Associations  have  not  been 
authorized  as  yet  to  accept  applications 
for  new  loans.  We  are  daily  expect- 
ing to  get  this  information. 


WHAT  IS  THE  FARM  BUERAU? 
(Original  or  stolen  Paragraphs) 

It  is  a  nation-wide  business  organiza- 
tion of  farmers  that  already  in  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  has  a  voting 
strength  of  over  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lions— and  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

It  consists  of  County  Farm  Bureaus, 
affiliated  in  a  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration and  these  in  turn  affiliated  in  an 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

It  is  the  organized  voice  of  the 
30,000,000  farmers  of  America,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  speaking  effectively 
in  legislative  matters,  in  transportation 
matters,  in  matters  of  credit,  in  market- 
ing, etc. 


As  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce speaks  for  the  commercial  in- 
terests, the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  for  industry,  and  better 
than  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
speaks  for  labor,  so  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Farm  Bureaus  represents 
the  farmers'  interests  in  national  and 
international  afi'airs. 


The  Farm  Bureau  in  County,  State 
and  the  Nation  will  work  and  vote  for 
the  farmer's  interests,  but  in  the  long- 
run  this  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  citizenship.  It  is  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  any  one  to  have  the  great 
farming  business  of  the  country  un- 
organized, or  but  poorly  organized. 
(Continued  on  Page  Two) 
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STAFF 
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Principal  and  Poultry  Instructor 
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Orcharding  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,         Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 
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citizen  of  Bristol  County  who  asks  for 

iU 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
The  Farm  Bureau  is  not  organized  to 
voice  the  morbid  mouthings  of  the  un- 
successful, but  to  enlist  the  best  brains 


and   the   most  progressive   purposses   of 
the  highest  type  of  American  farmers. 


The  Farm  Bureau  seeks  through  or- 
ganization to  put  farming  on  a  par  with 
other  business.  Through  the  Farm 
Bureau  farmers  intend  to  secure  for 
themselves  a  just  return  for  their  hon- 
est labor. 


The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion is  the  largest  organization  of  far- 
mers in  the  world,  and  has  the  most 
comprehensive  program.  Through  the 
State  and  National  Farm  Bureau  the 
farmer  speaks  in  terms  which  legislators 
can  no  longer  ignore,  nor  other  busi- 
ness interests  make  light  of. 


The  Farm  Bureau  will  not  replace 
but  support  other  farmers'  organiza- 
tions. Particularly  it  will  encourage  all 
farmers'  trade  organizations  that  are 
sanely  organized  for  co-operative  buy- 
ing and  selling,  or  other  collective  bar- 
gaining. 


As  a  rule  these  organizations  will  be 
more  effective  when  oi'ganized  along 
trade  lines,  such  as  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers  Association,  the  Market 
Gardeners   Association,   and   the   like. 

The  Farm  Bureau  aims  to  be,  in  fact 
it  already  is,  the  big  overhead  farmers' 
organization  through  which  these  trade 
organizations  speak  and  act  collec- 
tively. 


What  is  the  Farm  Bureau?  It  is  your 
opportunity  and  mine,  as  farmers,  to 
make  our  business  what  it  ought  to  be 
and  can  be  if  we  pull  together,  but  will 
never  be  if  every  fellow  selfishly  goes 
it  alone.  Have  we  not  as  "independ- 
ent" farmers  taken  the  tail  end  of  the 
cash  and  service  in  every  line  long- 
enough,  while  organized  interests  in 
every  other  line  have,  through  organ- 
ization, gotten  theirs  and  no  small  share 
of  ours? 

No,  they  haven't!  We  have  gotten 
all  we  deserved.  We  shall  deserve  and 
get  more  only  if  we  are  broad  visioned 
enough  to  organize  and  assert  our 
rights,  and  demand  a  fair  return  for 
our  industry. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  can  I  afford  to 
join  the  Farm  Bureau.  Can  any  farmer 
afford  not  to  join  it,  and  support  it? 


PITHY  PARAGRAPHS 

By  J.   R.    Howard,   President    of   the 

American   Farm   Bureau 

Federation 

Only  nine  months  have  passed  since 
that  organization  meeting  and  we  are 
already  above  the  million  mark  in  paid 
up  membership  and  at  least  a  half  mil- 
lion affiliated  members  in  states  which 
are  connected  with  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  but  which  haven't  yet  put  on 
their  membership  campaign.  It  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  need  or  an  expres- 
sion of  the  need  of  such  an  organized 
voice   in   agriculture. 


The  American  Farm  Bureau  employ- 
ed Mr.  Clifford  Thorne  of  Chicago  as 
its  representative  in  transportation 
matters.  Mr  Thorne  succeeded  in  doing 
one  very  notable  thing  in  that  rate  hear- 
ing. The  railroad  companies  asked  that 
a  six  per  cent,  guaranteed  earning 
might  be  granted  them  on  a  valuation 
which  was  some  six  billion  dollars  more 
than  all  the  outstanding  stocks  and 
bonds  of  all  the  roads  in  America.  That 
seems  a  preposterous  request  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads.  A  thing  is  worth 
that  at  which  it  will  sell  and  had  we  had 
the  money,  we  could  have  bought  every 
railroad  for  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
billion  dollars  and  they  asked  an  earn- 
ing on  twenty  billion.  Mr.  Thome  was 
the  only  person  to  oppose  this  large  fi- 
gure; he  suceeded  in  having  this  asked 
for  valuation  reduced  and  saved  the 
farmers  of  America  more  than  one 
hundred  million  dollars  by  that  service 
which   he  rendered. 


is  what  they  did.  There  is  more  money 
in  this  country  than  there  ever  was  be- 
fore but  they  deliberately  raised  the 
rate  of  interest  and  the  business  inter- 
jss  didn't  care  a  rap;  they  paid  the  high- 
er rate  and  added  to  their  costs  and 
passed  it  on  to  the  customer,  and  so  it 
went  until  it  struck  a  class  of  people 
which  we  have  in  this  country  which 
has  neither  power  to  name  the  price 
at  which  they  sell  or  at  which  they 
buy  their  commodities.  You  know  that 
class,  and  when  it  struck  these  people 
the  havoc  began  and  it  will  not  be 
righted  and  American  business  will 
not  be  upon  a  sound  basis  ever  again 
until  the  purchasing  power  of  the  far- 
mers of  America  is  brought  back  to 
noi'mal. 


We  have  developed  a  system  which 
says  to  the  farmer  "we  will  loan  you 
money  to  produce  your  crop,  we  will 
support  you  for  the  productive  season 
and  when  the  season  is  over,  you  sell 
that  which  you  produce.  You  market  all 
that  you  have  produced  now,  at  one  time, 
and  pay  me !  And  the  farmer  has  done  it 
and  because  more  products  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  market  at  one  time 
than  the  stomach  of  the  American  peo- 
ple can  digest  at  that  one  time,  the  load 
depresses  the  market  and  the  banks  take 
that  money  which  we  have  gotten  on 
the  depressed  market  and  loan  it  to  the 
speculator  who  buys  the  stuff  at  the 
low  price  and  markets  it  throughout 
the  consumptive  year,  always  at  a  pro- 
fit. The  least  which  we  can  demand  in 
asserting  our  rights  is  that  we  have  a 
credit  as  farmers  which  will  extend  not 
over  the  productive  year  alone,  but 
throughout  the  consumptive  year  in  or- 
der that  we  may  market  our  crops  in 
an  orderly  way. 


FERTILIZERS  CHEAPER 


The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change, in  co-operation  with  the  Farm 
Bureaus,  has  organized  a  fertilizer  pool 
and  obtained  new  low  prices  on  both 
mixed  goods   and  raw   materials. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  or  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty   Farm    Bureau,    Segreganset,    Mass. 


On  our  major  grain  crop  alone  the 
recent  slump  in  prices  is  more  than  the 
seven  billion  dollars. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  comer  money  as 
it  is  wheat — yes,  it  is  easier;  and  that    business,    and — dead    ones. 


Why  join  the  Farm  Bureau?  Well, 
there  are  two  types  of  farmers  who 
should  not — those  who  are  too  busy  to 
look  out  for  the  interests  of  their  own 
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Methods   of   Cleaning 

Frequent  cleaning  saves  time  and 
strength  in  the  long  run  and  is  also 
better  for  the  house  and  its  furnish- 
ings, because  the  fabrics  and  finishes 
receive  less  rubbing  and  wear.  If  dust 
is  allowed  to  remain  it  may  be  ground 
in  or  covered  with  a  grease  film;  in 
either  case  it  will  be  harder  to  remove. 
Moreover,  the  fine  particles  of  dirt 
rub  against  the  fabrics  and  finishes  and 
tend  to  wear  them  out.  Different  kinds 
of  surfaces  and  furnishings  must  be 
treated  in  different  ways  to  keep  them 
clean  and  prolong  their  usefulness. 
Wails  and  Ceilings 
Ordinary  plastered  and  papered  walls 
and  ceilings  should  be  cleaned  with  a 
wall  brush  or  a  broom  covered  with  a 
soft  cloth,  such  as  cotton  flannel.  Light 
overlapping  strokes  should  be  used — 
heavy  strokes  rub  the  dirt  in.  Cotton 
batting  is  good  for  cleaning  places  that 
soil  more  quickly  than  the  rest,  for  ex- 
ample, the  wall  over  radiators,  regis- 
ters, and  stoves.  The  wall  should  be 
rubbed  lightly  with  the  cotton,  which 
should  be  turned  as  it  becomes  soiled. 
There  are  commercial  pastes  and 
powders  for  cleaning  wall  papers,  but, 
in  general,  these  should  be  applied  only 
by  an  expert.  An  amateur  is  likely  to 
have  a  streaked  wall  if  he  attempts  to 
use  them. 

The  so-called  washable  papers  used 
in  kitchens  and  bathrooms  may  be 
cleaned  with  a  dampened  cloth,  but 
water  must  be  used  sparingly;  if  it 
seeps  in  the  paper  will  be  loosened. 
Varnishing  the  paper  in  these  rooms 
will  make  it  more  nearly  impervious  to 
moisture  and  steam  and  will  prevent  it 
from  peeling. 

Rough  wall  coverings,  such  as  burlap, 
are  hard  to  clean.  The  dust  should 
be  removed  by  brushing  or  with  a 
vacuum  cleaner. 

Some  painted  walls  may  be  washed, 
but  as  in  the  case  of  all  painted  surfaces 
the  success  with  which  this  may  be  done 
depends  largely  on  the  kind  and  quali- 
ty of  the  paint.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
oil  paint,  the  wall  should  be  rubbed. 
with  even  strokes,  using  a  cloth  wrung 
out  of  light  suds  then  rinsed  with  a 
cloth  wrung  out  of  .  clear  water,  and 
wiped  with  a  dry,  soft  cloth.  If  the 
paint  is  badly  soiled  and  stained,  a  fine 
scourer,  such  as  whiting  may  be  used. 
Enamel  paint  (that  is,  paint  mixed 
with  varnish,  which  gives  a  hard,  smooth 
surface  and  does  not  catch  or  hold  dust 
so  easily)  is  dulled  by  soap.  Such  paint 
may  be  cleaned  by  rubbing  first  with  a 
woolen  or  cotton  flannel  cloth  wrung 
out  of  hot  water,  and  then  with  a 
clean,  dry  cloth.  Spots,  stains,  and  dirt 
that  will  not  yield  to  hot  water  alone 
may  be  removed  with  a  fine  scourer, 
but  it  must  be  applied  lightly  in  order 
not  to   scratch  the   surface. 


Calcimined  walls  can  not  be  washed 
nor  cr.n  thsy  even  be  rubbed  with  a  dry 
cloth  without  streaking-  tii'=  fi"'^ii  Re- 
coating  is  for  this  reap'^  e  to 
cleaning. 

Tiling  may  be  cleaned  by  washing 
wiLh  warm,  soapy  water,  rinsing,  and 
drying  thoroughly;  or,  whsn  necessary, 
a  fine  scourer  may  be  used.  If  water 
is  allowed  to  remain  on  tiling  it  is  likely 
to  injure  cement  of  the  kind  in  which 
the  tiles  are  set,  and  thus  to  loosen 
them.  The  wall  finish  known  as  metal  ■ 
tiling  may  be  cleaned  ■  in  the  same  way 
as  paint. 

Cement  walls  and  floors  may  be 
washed  by  flushing  with  a  hose,  by 
scrubbing,  or  by  mopping.  Moisture 
makes  cement  of  this  kind  slippery, 
but  does  not  injure  it.  Cement  floors 
are  usually  equi'jped  with  a  drain,  and 
if  properly  laid  the  floor  slants  toward 
the  drain,  so  that  water  runs  of. 
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ORANGE   SOUFFLE 
3   egg  whites,  9  Tb.  powdered  sugar, 
3  egg  yolks,  3  oranges. 

Add  a  pinch  of  salt  to -the  egg  whites 
and  beat  until  stiff  and  add  3  Tb.  povvf- 
dered  sugar.  Beat  the  yolks  until 
lemon  colored,  and  thick;  add  6  Tb.  pow- 
dered sugar  and  enough  orange  juice  to 
thin  out  to  the  consistency  of  pream. 
Fold  one-half  of  the  whites  into  fhe 
yolk  mixture,  slip  into  a  baking  dish 
and  cook  in  a  moderate  oven  or  over 
hot  water  until  it  puffs  up.  Spread 
over  it  the  pulp  of  three  oranges,  cover 
with  remainder  of  the  beaten  whites 
and  allow  to  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until 
the  whites  are  firm  and  slightly  brown- 
ed. 


WESTPORT    EXTENSION    SCHOOL 


A  very  successful  two-day  Extension 
School  was  held  at  Central  Village 
Westport,  February  24  and  25. 

The  women  devoted  the  entire  time 
to  fashioning  their  spring  millinery,  un- 
■  der  the  direction  •  of  Miss  Mildred  C. 
Annan  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  Extension  Service.  Nine- 
teen hats  were  made  including  new 
■ones  and  renovated  ones.  The  actual 
saving  in  dollars  is  well  worth  noting. 

The  amount  spent  on  material  was 
$33.42.  The  valuation  of  the  hats 
$132.50. 

The  women  also  took  charge  of  serv- 
ing a  very  acceptable  basket  lunch  on 
both  days. 

At  last  year's  Extension  School  con- 
siderable interest  was  shown  in  organ- 
izing a  district  nursing  association,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  obtain  a  nurse 
for  the  town.  We  are  glad  to  report 
that  the  nurse  has  not  only  been  se- 
cured, but  also  a  Ford  machine  for  her 
use. 

Let  us  see  how  many  towns  will  fol- 
low Westport's  example. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  all  organ- 
ised  Clubs   in   the    county,   giving   Club 

names,  local  leaders  and  officers: 
iMorth  Oartmouth — Faunce's  Corner 
School— Liiy  Bud  H.  E.  Club. — Local 
Leader,  Miss  Blanch  Ashley;  Presi- 
dor.t,  ,  Nellie  Tomkewicz;  Secretary, 
Alice  Bouchard. 

Smith's     Mills     School-^H.     E.    Club. 

Local  Leader,  Miss  Phebe  Wilbur; 
President,  Cecelia  Moniz;  Secretary, 
Marion  Nostrand. 

Norton — Norton  Center  School Gold- 
en Rod  H.  E.  Club. — Local  Leader, 
Mrs.  Philip  Gavin;  President,  Carrie 
Clapp;  Secretary,  Helen  Andrews. 

Rehoboth — Stevens  Corner  School — 
Sunshine  Sewing  Club. —  Local  Lead- 
er, Miss  Shannon;  President,  Doris 
Howard ;  Secretary,  Doris  Higginbot- 
tom. 

BUss  School — Stony  Brook  H.  E.  Club. 
— Local  Leader,  Miss  Hope  Munroe; 
President,  Clara  Munroe;  Secretary, 
Gladys  Mae  Bowen. 

Somerset — -Lend-ahand     Bread     Club. 

Local  Leader,  Miss  Lynch;  President, 
Hilda  Short;  Secretary,  Lena  Op- 
promollo. 

Busy  Bees  Sewing  Club. — Local  Leader, 
Miss  Lynch;  President,  Ruth  Baker; 
Secretary,  Dorothea  Rogers. 

PottersviOe^Rose    Bud    H.     E.    Club. 

Local  Leader,  Miss  Sarah  Henchey; 
President,  Almeida  Braddick;  Secre- 
tary,  Mabel   Hughes. 

Swansea Bark      Street      School Home 

Economics  Club. — Local  Leader,  Miss 
Turner;  President,  Mary  Mello;  Sec- 
retary, Mary  Lynch. 

Taunton  — ■  Cohannet        School. Local 

Leader,  Miss  Ross. 

Bread  Club —  Best  Yetle. — President, 
Adile  Van  Hyfte;  Secretary,  Rose 
Sawyer. 

Sewing  Club — Scissors  Guild. — Ptesi- 
dent,  Arline  Bolster;  Secretary,  Myr- 
tle Plant. 

Bread  Club — Bound  to  Rise. — -Presi- 
dent, Arthur  Sherman;  Secretary, 
Wilma  Gregg. 

Dartmouth  —  Smith        Mills        School 

Handicraft  Club,   gth  &:  6th  grades. 

President,  Louis  Bouchard;  Vice- 
.  President,  Frank  Moniz;  Secretary, 
William  Harrison. 

Handicraft  Club,  7th  &  8th  Grades. — 
President,  Thomas  Lawson;  Vice- 
President,  Earl  Willcott;  Secretary, 
John  Jacobson. 

Norton — Norton  Center  School — Norton 
Handicraft  Club. — President,  Alex- 
ander -Stewart;  Secretary,  Arthur 
Ross. 

Pottersville  —  Poultry .  Club.  —  Local 
Leader,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith;  Presi- 
dent, Clayton  Bolderson;  Secretary, 
Raymond    Dube. 

(Continued  on  Page  Four) 
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WHAT      SOME      BRISTOL      COUNTY 

FARMERS      THINK      OF      THE 

FARM      BUREAU 


The  farm  bureau  is  a  movement  in 
the  right  direction.  Affiliation  with  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
means  joining  with  a  body  strong  en- 
-  ough  and  with  sufficient  funds  to  hire 
experts  to  work  out  the  vexed  problems 
of  marketing,  buying,  legislation  and 
transportation.  Long  ago  the  business 
man  and  the  laboring  man  organized 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  inter- 
ests. It  is  time  the  farmers  got  togeth- 
er for  the  protection  of  farm  interests. 
The  farm  bureau  should  be  a  100  per 
cent,  organization. 

Alden  Walker,  Norbon. 
The  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  will 
mean  new  possibilities  for  co-operation 
in  production,  in  the  ownership  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment,  co-operation 
in  standardization  of  wages  and  the 
hours  of  labor,  co-operation  in  buying 
and  selling  and  in  securing  accurate  in- 
formation  on  production   costs. 

Brooks  Farrar,  South  Easton. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  farmers 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  need  of 
some  kind  of  an  organization  for  the 
protection  of  farm  interests,  and  the 
new  Farm  Bureau  is  an  effort  in  the 
right  direction.  If  the  farmers  will 
come  together  in  this  way  they  will  be 
able  to  put  through  soutid  legislation 
which  will  improve  socially  and  finan- 
cially the  condition  of  the  farmer. 

R.  L.  Hutchinson,  Raynham. 

The  Farm  Bureau  will  be  compelling 
force  in  bringing  about  the  passage  of 
laws  constructive  to  agriculture,  and 
opposed  to  those  bills  which  are  detri- 
mental. 

It  will  also  put  buying  and  market- 
ing on  a  more  sound  and  co-operative 
basis. 

John  A.  Smith,  South  Westport. 


that  in  unity  there  is  strength  let  all 
who  gain  their  livelihood  from  the  soil 
join  hands  in  elevating  agriculture  to 
the  commanding  position  that  it  de- 
serves. 

R.  M.  Strange,  Taunton. 

Capital  and  labor  have  organized. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  farmer 
must  organize  to  protece  his  own  inter- 
est. It  will  give  him  a  broader  out-look 
and  help  to  put  agriculture  on  a  level 
with  other  business.  I  think  that  the 
only  way  that  the  farmer's  voice  will 
be  heard  at  Washington  will  be  through 
an  organization  like  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Chai-les  S.   Bliss,   Rehoboth. 


The  Farm  Bureau  is  an  organization 
of  the  farmers,  (and  their  families),  by 
the  farmers  and  for  the  farmers.  It  has 
great  possibilities  and  its  accomplish- 
ments will  be  not  only  a  direct  benefit 
to  the  farmer,  but  will  also  help  the  gen- 
eral public,  since  so  much  of  the  coun- 
try's welfare  depends  upon  the  success 
of  agriculture.  This  organization  mer- 
its the  support  of  every  farmer  as  it 
will  tend  to  establish  the  due  recogniza- 
tion  of  his  occupation  among  the  in- 
dustries of  the   country. 

George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield. 


At  last  we  have  a  truly  co-operative 
national  order  of  American  farmers. 

An  organization  of  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities for  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  Agriculture  and  millions  of  our 
citizens  who  depend  upon  the  farm  for 
a  livelihood. 

Labor  has  organized  and  most  thor- 
oughly so.  Capital  has  its  strong  pro- 
tective affiliations. 

The  farmer  who  represents  the  best 
types  of  combined  capital  and  labor  has 
tried  for  decades  to  struggle  on  without 
any  co-operation. 

The  remedy  is  now  at  hand  in  our 
recently  formed  American  Federation 
of  Farm  Bureaus,  in  our  State  Federa- 
tion and  last  but  not  least  in  our  own 
Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  itself. 

What  will  our  County  Farm  Bureau 
do  for  you  and  the  rest  of  the  farmers 
of  Bristol  County? 

Just  what  the  combined  effort  of  all 
our  industrial  units  make  it. 

We  can  be  as  strong  as  we  will.  No 
farmer,  be  he  native  or  foreign  born, 
can  afford  to  be  outside  of  this  forward 
movement. 

Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth. 


The  Farm  Bureau  movement  is  one 
that  I  believe  will  do  a  great  amount  of 
good  to  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

In  legislative  matters  a  small  number 
of  people  do  not  have  much  influence, 
but  when  a  petition  is  backed  by  thous- 
ands of  Farm  Bureau  members,  and 
presented  by  able  leaders,  our  influence 
will  be  felt. 

We  need  this  movement  to  use  its  in- 
fluence against  foreign  competition  in 
dairy  products. 

F.  G.  Arnold,  Swansea. 

The  Farm  Bureau  will  be  a  body  that 
will  organize  all  branches  of  Agricul- 
ture into  one  grand  unit,  the  leading 
force  in  American  industrial,  economic 
and  political  life.     With  the  broad  view 


Five  reasons  what  I  would  join  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

1.  Because  it  is  the  greatest  oppor-' 
tunity  which  has  ever  been  open  to  the 
American   Farmer. 

2.  Because  it  is  to  be  the  "Voice"  of 
the  farmer  and  I  want  to  be  a  part  of 
that  voice. 

3.  Because  everjrthing  else  in  the 
world  is  organized.  Why  not  the  farm- 
er? 

4.  Because  there  is  no  place  like  the 
farm  (as  it  should  be)  and  I  want  to 
help  make  it  more  attractive  to  the  com- 
ing generation. 

5.  Because  the  greater  its  number 
the  more  far-reaching  will  be  its  influ- 
ence and  it  would  be  the  part  of  a  slak-. 
er  to  refuse  tp  help  now,  but  expect  to 
reap  the  benefits  later. 

Mrs.  Eola  B.  Bliss,  Rehoboth. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 

(Continued  from  Page  Three) 
Poultry  Club  members  should  be 
hatching  chicks  this  month  in  order  to 
get  pullets  that  will  lay  early  next  fall 
when  eggs  are  high  in  price.  The  County 
Club  Leader  will  be  very  glad  to  help 
any  Club  members  to  get  some  good 
eggs  of  whatever  breed  you  may  be 
interested  in.  Get  some  good  eggs  and 
hatch  them  or  some  good  chicks  and 
you  will  get  better  results  than  by  rais- 
ing stock.  If  you  haven't  a  hen  that  is 
broody  for  setting,  borrow  or  hire  one 
from  your  neighbor.  A  two-year-old 
hen  is  better  than  a  one-year-old  one 
for  this   purpose. 

The  Handicraft  Club  is  progressing 
very  well.  Many  members  have  already 
made  some  very  useful  things,  such  as 
book  cases,  pig  troughs,  feed  hoppers, 
and  the  like. 

Miss  Dorothy  Murdock,  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader,  attended  nine  Club 
meetings  the  past  week  and  was  very 
much  pleased  with  what  the  girls  and 
boys  in  this  county  are  doing  in  sewing 
and  bread  making. 

A  group  of  the  Home  Economics  Club 
members  have  done  over  100  hours 
housework  already.  The  requirement 
is  50.  They  are  doing  fine.  Keep  up 
your  good  work,  girls  and  boys.  There 
are  some  girls  also  who  have  made  two 
or  more  garments. 

The  following  are  boys  in  Bristol 
County  who  belong  to  the  Bread  Club 
and  who  are  doing  excellent  work: 
Dennis  Lynch,  Swansea;  Raymond 
Foulds,  Somerset;  Arthur  Sherman, 
Fred  Ward,  George  Vasil,  Harold 
Whitmarsh,    Taunton. 

Many  parents  of  Home  Economics 
Club  members  are  already  finding  it 
a  great  advantage  to  have  their  children 
make  the  family  bread.  Its  all  fine 
bread,  too,  that  they  are  making. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  Club  Leader 
will  be  visiting  the  various  schools  in 
the  County  to  talk  and  get  enrollments 
in  Garden,  Pig,  Corn,  Potato,  Canning 
and  other  Clubs. 
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THE  FARM  BUREAU  CAMPAIGN  IN 
BRISTOL  COUNTY 


The  Farm  Bureau  membership  drive 
has  met  with  even  better  success  than  vs^e 
had  anticipated.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  a  schedule  of  dates  was  set 
for  evening  meetings  and  the  canvass 
of  twenty  towns  and  cities  of  the  county. 
We  have  adhered  strictly  to  this  sched- 
ule, although  by  doing  so  we  have 
necessarily  had  to  leave  the  canvass  of 
these  towns  very  incomplete.  The  canvas 
in  these  towns  will  be  cleaned  up  after 
the  schedule  of  meetings  is  finished. 

The  drive  began  March  11th  in  Swan- 
sea. The  quota  for  the  town  was  set  at 
50.  This  quota  was  reached  in  the  two- 
days'  canvass  and  there  is  still  some 
clean-up  work  left  in  the  town. 

Dartmouth  was  the  second  town  can- 
vassed. This  town  is  20  miles  long  and 
it  was  impossible  to  cover  it  in  the  time 
allotted,  but  our  County  President,  Mr. 
Poole,  has  put  in  considerable  time  car- 
rying on  the  canvass.  A  quota  of  100 
members  had  been  set  for  this  town,  the 
largest  quota  of  any  town  in  the  Coun- 
ty. At  the  present  date  this  quota  has 
been  reached  with  the  prospect  of  sev- 
eral more  members. 

Westport,  the  third  town  to  be  can- 
vassed, had  a  qquota  of  90,  but  we  evi- 
dently underestimated  the  number  of 
farmers  in  this  town  for,  up  to  date, 
with  the  canvass  of  the  town  not  quite 
finished,  we  have  144  members  signed 
up,  giving  this  town  the  largest  member- 
ship of  any  town  in  Massachusetts. 


The  town  of  Rehoboth  has  also  broken 
a  state  record.  At  the  evening  meeting 
22  farmers  signed  up  with  the  Farm 
Bureau.  This  is  the  largest  number  that 
has  signed  up  at  any  evening  meeting 
that  has  been  held  in  the  State. 

The  results  in  the  other  towns  of  the 
County  are  equally  gratifying  when  we 
consider  the  proportionate  size  of  the 
towns. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  thing  of 
all  has  been  the  way  the  real  farmers  of 
the  County  have  taken  hold  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Movement.  Many  of  our 
busiest  farmers  have  volunteered  their 
time  and  services  at  one  of  the  busiest 
times  of  the  year,  in  order  to  get  this 
campaign  across  in  Bristol  County.  The 
success  of  the  d^-ive  has  been  due  very 
largely  to  the  cooperation  of  these  busy 
farmers  both  in  arranging  for  evening 
meetings  and  transportation,  and  also  in 
their   enthusiasm   and   moral   support. 

The  foreign  born  farmer  has  been 
equally  as  quick  as  the  American  born 
farmer  in  seeing  the  wisdom  of  this  or- 
ganization and  has  joined  very  willing- 
ly and  gladly  in  this  movement. 

The  best  farming  interests  of  every 
nationality  both  in  this  county  and  in 
all  the  other  counties  are  co-operating  to 
put  farming  on  a  par  with  other  busi- 
ness. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  town  Directors 
in  each  town,  the  membership  quota  as- 
signed to  each  town  and  the  results  of 
canvass  up  to  April  1st. 


GOVERNOR     COX     ON     MASSACHU- 
SETTS   AGRICULTURE 


Town 

Director 

Quota 

Rest 

lit   of   Canvass 

Acushnet 

Charles  Gifford 

70 

41 

Incomplete 

Attleboro 

Harry  L.   Carpenter 

45 

4 

Not  canvassed 

Berkley 

Herbert  A.   Perry 

25 

28 

Complete 

Dartmouth 

Elmer   M.    Poole 

100 

97 

Incomplete 

Dighton 

Ralph  Earle 

80 

49 

Incomplete 

Easton 

Brooks  Farrar 

40 

3 

Not  canvassed 

Fairhaven 

Louis  F.  Blossom 

25 

20 

Incomplete 

Fall  River 

Sec'y   Chamber   of   Commerce 

10 

4 

Incomplete 

Freetown 

Handel  Washburn 

45 

16 

Incomplete 

Mansfield 

George  B.  Flint 

35 

Not  canvassed 

New  Bedford 

William  A.  Coggeshall 

20 

12 

Incomplete 

Norton 

Alden  G.  Walker 

40 

Not  canvassed 

North  Attleboro 

H.  P.  Caldwell 

25 

Not  canvassed 

Raynham 

Russell   L.   Hutchinson 

40 

40 

Incomplete 

Rehoboth 

Charles  S.   Bliss 

90 

54 

Incomplete 

Seekonk 

Arthur  Bradley 

60 

33 

Incomplete 

Somerset 

Chester  B.  Hathaway 

35 

17 

Incomplete 

Swansea 

Prank  G.  Arnold 

50 

49 

Incomplete 

Taunton 

Ralph  M.  Strange 

45 

37 

Incomplete 

Westport 

John  A.   Smith 

100 

144 

Incomplete 

"The  industrial  and  commei-cial  pro- 
gress of  Massachusetts  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  development  of  our 
agricultural  resources.  The  recent  ad- 
vance in  freight  rates  on  all  commodities 
that  enter  New  England  puts  upon  us  a 
new  necessity  of  feeding  ourselves  and 
affords  the  Massachusetts  farmers  a  new 
opportunity  to  farm  with  profit.  Mass- 
achusetts for  the  purpose  of  self-pre- 
servation must  do  all  in  its  power  to 
place  the  great  fundamental  industry  of 
agriculture  upon  a  basis  which  may 
compare  favorably  with  the  financial  re- 
ward in  other  industries.  The  propor- 
tion of  our  population  engaged  in 
agriculture  bears  no  relation  to  the 
importance  of  the  industry.  The  real 
problem  of  farming  merges  into  a 
greater  problem,  that  of  an  ade- 
quate food  supply  for  our  whole  popula- 
tion, furnished  at  a  reasonable  price  to 
consumers.  Massachusetts  cannot  fur- 
nish all  its  own  food,  but  it  can  grow 
mtich  more  than  at  present.  Doubtless 
the  best  way  for  the  Commonwealth  to 
help  is  to  give  proper  support  to  the 
agencies  already  established. 

"The  reorganized  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture should  be  given  facilities  for 
greater  service  to  the  farmers,  who  have 
given  evidence  of  confidence  in  its  work. 
Especially  should  encouragement  be  giv- 
en to  the  Division  of  Markets  that  it 
may  deal  adequately  with  the  complex 
but  vital  matters  which  concern  the  dis- 
tribution of  farm  and  food  products. 
The  Department  of  agriculture  should 
be  authorized  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  farm  labor  supply,  and  also 
the  possibility  of  securing  better  mark- 
eting and  purchasing  conditions  for  the 
farmers.  I  recommend  consideration  of 
some  plan  to  extend  sufficient  cred- 
its to  farmers  both  for  land  purchase 
and  for  making  and  selling  crops,   and 
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STAFF 
George    ft.   Gilbert, 
Curtis  Peckham, 

Principal  and  Poultry  Instructor 
C.  Ernest  Cosgrove, 

Orcharding  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,         Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Walter  E.   Curtis,     Instructor  in  Farm 

Crops  and  Soil  Fertility 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Edith  M.  Gordon, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agent 
Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 
(The  Bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
citizen  of  Bristol  County  who  asks  for 
itO 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  farms  by 
persons  who  will  operate  them  for  econ- 
omic benefit.  The  farmer  who  is  willing 
to  remain  in  rural  districts  and  produce 
from  the  soil  deserves  proper  living  con- 
ditions, good  roads  on  which  to  carry  his 
produce  to  market,  and  sufficient  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  his  children. 
All  of  us  should  be  interestsd  for  our 
own  welfare  to  aid  in  seeing  that  he  gets 
them. 

"I  recommend  adequate  appropria- 
tions in  order  that  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege may  be  able  to  render  the  largest 
measure  of  service  to  those  who  seek  ed- 
ucation with  the  ambition  that  they  may 
more  efficiently  and  successfully  carry 
on  practical  agriculture,  and  in  order 
that  the  college  through  its  experimental 
work  may  be  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  farmers.  Massachusetts  can  hard- 
ly afford  to  do  other  than  maintain  a 
first-class  agricultural  college  for  her 
sons  and  daughters.  It  is  no  less  the 
duty  of  counties  to  give  ample  support 
to  the  farm  bureaus  and  county  schools, 
which  may  he  of  untold  value  in  the 
solution  of  the  vital  farming  problem. 
If  we  are  to  hold  our  present  industrial 
and  commercial  standing  we  must  de- 
velop our  farming  communities  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  our  industrial  and 
commercial    population." 


A  class  of  eleven  young  men  were 
honored  with  diplomas  or  certificates 
from  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School   the   evenmg   of   April   first. 

The  steady  growth  of  enrollment  at 
the  school  of  young  men  who  have  suf- 
ficient interest  in  farming  to  see  the 
training  through  to  the  point  of  gradu- 
ation is  gratifying.  And  still  more  sat- 
isfactory are  the  records  that  early 
graduates  from  this  school  are  making 
since  graduation.  The  opportunities  for 
those  well  trained  in  agricultural  science 
and  practice  are  proving  to  be  equal  to 
those  in  any  other  line  of  industry. 

The  graudation  exercises  were 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  best  ever  held 
at  the  school.  The  parts  taken  by  the 
pupils  were  creditably  handled.  Excel- 
lent mu'sic  was  furnished  by  the  orches- 
tra of  Attleboro  High  School.  Herbert 
W.  Collingwood  gave  the  address  of  the 
evening  and  was  unusually  interesting. 
Mr.  Colling'wood  grew  up  in  Bristol 
County  in  the  town  of  Easton  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago.  He  has  a  good  record  as 
a  farmer,  and  as  editor  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  and  writer  of  the  Hope 
Farm  Notes  of  that  periodical,  he  has 
become  widely  known  for  his  able  writ- 
ings and  good  business  sense  in  matters 
pertaining  to  farming.  Perhaps  the  key- 
note of  Mr.  Collingwood's  address  was 
that  there  is  no  better  place  for  a  boy 
to  farm  than  right  here  in  Bristol  Coun- 
ty, •with  our  unlimited  markets,  good 
roads  and  responsive  soil,  if  the  farmer 
makes  the  most  of  his  opportunities;  but 
that  we  shall  do  best  not  t*  imitate  the 
profiteering  spii'it  of  the  city  industry. 
Rather,  we  shall  reap  a  far  more  satis- 
factory harvest  if  we  find  pleasure  in 
our  farming  business  as  the  best  of  all 
the  industries  and  are  content  with  some- 
what less  than  a  new  Packard  every 
six   months. 

Well,  Mr.  Collingwood  showed  that 
Bristol  County  farming  of  today  is  not 
what  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and 
just  as  surely  the  farming  practice  of 
the  next  fifty  years  will  show  great  ad- 
vances over  that  of  our  own   day. 

The  graduates  were  Ira  S.  Bumpus, 
Fairbavcn,  two-year  diploma;  Warren 
F.  Caswell,  Fall  River,  two-year  di- 
ploma; Arthur  B.  Dunson,  Jr.,  Boston, 
four-year  diploma;  Ernest  Lavagnino, 
Fall  River,  four-year  diploma;  Thomas 
E.  Lilley,  Fall  River,  two-year  diploma; 
Leslie  E.  Miller,  Berkley,  four-year  di- 
ploma; Wilson  H.  Pierce,  Dighton,  four- 
year  diploma;  Charles  O.  H.  Wiberg, 
Seekonk,  two-year  diploma;  John  W. 
Dean,  Adamsdale,  certificate  17-1  dairy- 
ing; George  Erwin,  Taunton,  certificate 
in  dairying;  Harry  J.  Gaffney,  Berkley, 
certificate   in  poultry. 


Those  receiving  special  honors  for 
high  standing  in  average  scholarship  and 
industry  were  Thomas  E.  Lilley  and  Wil- 
son H.  Pierce.  The  fifty  dollars  in  gold 
awarded  for  the  best  records  in  thrift 
during  their  course  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  was 
given  in  three  awards,  1st  to  Leslie  E. 
Miller,  2nd  to  Wilson  H.  Pierce,  3rd  to 
Arthur  B.  Dunson. 


THE    BRISTOL    COUNTY    HOLSTEIN 
CLUB 


There  is  a  very  modest  organization 
of  Holstein  men  in  Bristol  County  that 
get  together  betimes  as  the  Holstein 
Club.  An  even  twenty  breeders  of  pure- 
bred Holsteins  now  belong  to  the  Club. 
That  is  double  the  number  of  a  year  ago 
when  the  Club  was  organized. 

The  program  of  the  Club,  as  outlined 
in  a  meeting  held  at  the  Agricultural 
School  this  week,  includes  (1)  the  ad- 
vertising of  their  livestock  jointly  in 
good  advertising  mediums;  (2)  cash 
awards  were  offered  boys  and  girls  of 
Bristol  County  raising  the  best  Holstein 
calves  during  the  year;  (3)  field  trips  to 
good  herds  to  get  better  acquainted  with 
animals,  and  with  one  another;  (4)  a 
livestock  sale  in  October  in  connection 
with  the  Farmers'  Show,  and  (5)  part- 
icipation as  individuals  in  the  Cow  Test 
Association  work. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  more  will  be 
known  of  the  Bristol  County  Holstein 
Club  each  year  as  the  work  of  the  Club 
becomes  steadily  more  effective.  The 
President  of  the  Club  is  Harold  Goff  of 
Rehoboth,  the  Secretary  is  Warren  L. 
Ide,  Segreganset,  and  the  Treasurer  is 
George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY    COW-TEST    AS- 
SOCIATION ORGANIZED 


There  is  a  steadily  growing  interest 
among  farmers  in  the  improvement  of 
their  business  through  better  business 
management.  The  Cow-test  Association 
is  a  step  forward  for  the  dairymen  in 
that  direction.  A  Bristol  County  As- 
sociation has  been  recently  formed  and 
there  is  yet  room  for  a  few  more  in  the 
same  Association,  particulars  in  regard 
to  which  may  be  had  through  the  County 
Agent. 

Robert  W.  Sharkey,  who  has  had  suc- 
cessful experience  in  the  Cow-test  work 
in  New  York  State  and  more  recently  in 
official  testing  in  this  State  thus  sums 
up  the  advantages  farmers  derive  from 
a  Cow-test  Association. 

1.  They  locate  the  low-producing  ani- 
mals and  thus  know  which  to  sell  and 
which  to  raise  calves  from. 

2.  Records  put  an  increased  value 
on  the  stock  because  the  owner  knows, 
not  merely  guesses,  their  value. 

(Continued  on  Page  Three) 
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3.  They  give  the  farmer  a  better 
knowledge  of  his  business,  and  at  the 
same  time  relieve  him  of  himself  handl- 
ing an  amount  of  detail  work  to  which 
he  is  unaccustomed.  The  tester  serves 
the  farmer  much  as  the  bookkeeper 
serves  the  city  business  man. 

4.  The  test  serves  as  a  check  on  the 
statements  of  those  who  purchase  the 
milk. 

5.  Knowing  definitely  the  production 
of  each  animal  increases  the  farmer's 
interest  in  his  herd  and  enables  him  to 
manage  his  herd  more  intelligently. 

6.  The  test  promotes  better  and  more 
economical  feeding. 

7.  It  helps  keep  the  dairyman  in 
touch  with  what  other  dairymen  are  do- 
ing, with  the  best  dairy  practice. 

8.  It  will  stimulate  better  breeding 
and  help  elimate  the  scrub  bull. 

Yes,  the  Cow-test  Association  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe 
the  day  will  come  when  every  farmer 
will  have  an  accurate  record  of  his 
whole  farming  business. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


SOIL  AND  GLUE  METHOD  OF  INOC- 
ULATING LEGUME  SEEDS 


The  soil  and  glue  method  of  inocula- 
tion has  been  found  satisfactory  for 
both  soy  beans  and  alfalfa.  It  is  especial- 
ly valuable  for  soy  beans  for  which 
artificial  cultures  are  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. It  is  also  recommended  for 
alfalfa,  as  artificial  cultures  alone  have 
been   not  always   satisfactory. 

Method — Dissolve  two  handfuls  of 
furniture  glue  for  every  gallon  of  boil- 
ing water  and  allow  solution  to  cool.  Put 
the  seed  in  a  washtub  and  then  sprinkle 
enough  of  the  solution  on  the  seed  to 
moisten  but  not  to  wet  (1  quart  per 
bushel  is  sufficient) ,  and  stir  the  mix- 
ture thoroughly  until  the  seeds  are  mois- 
tened. 

Secure  the  inoculated  soil  from  a 
place  where  the  same  kind  of  plants  are 
growing,  making  sure  that  the  roots 
have  a  vigorous  development  of  nodules. 
Dry  the  soil  in  the  shade,  preferably  in 
the  barn  or  basement,  and  pulverize  it 
thoroughly  into  dust.  Scatter  this  dust 
over  the  moistened  seed,  using  from  one- 
half  to  one  gallon  of  dirt  for  each  bushel 
of  seed,  mixing  thoroughly  until  the 
seed  no  longer  stick  together.  The  seed 
are  then  ready  to  sow. 


TRESPASS  SIGNS 


We  have  received  word  from  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
they  have  a  supply  of  cloth  trespass  signs 
available  for  the  use  of  farmers.  There 
is  a  charge  of  15  cents  each  to  cover 
cost  of  cloth  and  printing. 


Poultry  Club  members,  both  those 
who  joined  last  year  and  those  who  ex- 
pect to  become  Poultry  Club  members 
another  year,  may  get  settings  of  eggs 
of  almost  any  of  the  common  breeds  of 
poultry  through  the  County  Club  Lead- 
er. Drop  a  line  at  once  if  you  would  like 
_any  settings  of  eggs,  or,  perhaps,  day- 
old  chicks.  A  loan  without  interest  will 
be  made  to  Club  members  wishing  chicks 
if  you  have  not  the  money  on  hand. 

Be  sure  to  put  young,  day-old-chicks  on 
a  clean,  disinfected,  dry  floor  and  a  little 
later,  when  you  put  them  outdoors,  be 
sure  to  put  them  on  range  where  chick- 
ens or  hens  have  not  run  before  for  sev- 
eral years.  This  insures  healthy  chick- 
ens. 

The  first  food  to  put  before  young 
chicks  should  be  sour  milk,  not  too  old. 
Fresh  water  and  some  sort  of  grit  is  also 
necessary.  After  they  are  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  old  you  can  start  feeding  fine- 
ly ground  scratch  feed. 

One  Poultry  Club  member,  Lee  John- 
son of  Assonet,  is  getting  over  100  eggs 
a  day  from  his  flocks  of  Anconas  and  is 
selling  most  of  them  for  setting  pur- 
poses at  a  good  price.  Lee  likes  poultry 
and  they  like  hita.  They  must  to  lay  so 
well   for  him. 

Miss  Murdock  will  make  a  visit  to  this 
County  on  May  26  and  27  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judging  the  work  of  all  the  Home 
Economics  Clubs  in  the  County.  The 
Sewing  Club  members  must  have  two 
stockings  darned  an  apron  and  one  other 
garment  to  show  her  as  well  as  a  short 
story  or  letter.  The  Bread  Club  members 
shall  have  a  pan  of  biscuits  (quick 
bread)  muffins,  corn  bread,  etc.,  and 
one  loaf  of  yeast  bread  besides  the  story. 
The  bread  and  biscuits  may  be  made  a 
day  before  if  desired.  Please  be  sure 
to  do  your  best  work.  We  have  some  ex- 
cellent Home  Economics  Club  work  go- 
ing on   in   this  county. 

Many  of  the  Club  members  have  done 
considerably  over  200  hours  of  house 
work  so  far  and  others  are  becoming 
quite  expert  bread  makers.  Gertrude 
Hamilton  of  Pottersville,  a  Sewing  Club 
member,  is  making  herself  a  very  pretty 
dress  for  her  "other  garment"  require- 
ments. 


The  demonstrations  in  bathing  and 
dressing  the  baby  which  have  been  giv- 
en in  many  clubs  thus  far  have  inter- 
ested the  girls  very  much.  Other  demon- 
strations that  have  been  given  are: 
Table  Setting,'  Serving  and  Darning 
Stockings. 

A  surprise  was  given  the  County  Club 
Leader  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  "Sun- 
shine Sewing  Club"  in  North  Rehoboth. 
A  very  interesting  progran  of  singing, 
speaking  and  games  had  been  planned, 
and  it  was  certainly  very  interesting. 
This  showed  that  the  girls  were  thor- 
oughly interested  in  their  Club  work. 

Another  North  Rehoboth  Club,  the 
"Stony  Bi-ook  Home  Economics  Club" 
also  sprang  a  surprise  by  serving  lemon- 
ade and  cake  at  a  recent  meeting. 

Handicraft  Club  members  must  com- 
plete the  construction  of  a  useful  article, 
a  simple  toy  and  repair  an  article  by  May 
15.  Work  hard,  boys,  and  get  your  pins. 
Be  sure  and  use  sharp  tools,  make  good, 
straight  cuts  and  finish  your  work  up  as 
neatly  as  possible.  This  will  all  help 
toward  winning  the  three  prizes  offered 
in  this   Club   project. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  the  Coun- 
ty Club  Leader  will  visit  your  school  to 
see  what  Club  or  Clubs  you  are  going 
to  join  this  year.  We  are  anxious  to  get 
a  larger  enrollment  than  ever  and 
every  opportunity  is  ofi'ered  Club 
members  to  buy  pigs,  poultry,  seed  corn, 
seed  potatoes  and  even  calves  on  the 
loan  basis.  Write  the  Club  /Leader 
about  borrowing  funds  to  start  your 
project  or  see  him  when  he  comes 
around  to  visit  your  school. 


FEDERAL  FARM  LOANS 


The  Federal  Land  Banks  are  ready 
for  business  again,  but  new  loans  will 
be  somewhat  delayed  because  of  the 
fact  that  these  loans  will  be  contingent 
on  the  scale  of  farm  loan  bonds.  In  order 
to  move  these  bonds  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  interest  rate  of  the 
bonds. 

These  bonds  now  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent  and  are  tax  exempt. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  new  farm  loans 
vsrill  be  6  per  cent  instead  of  5%  per 
cent.  This  is  due  to  the  increased  rate 
of  interest  on  bonds. 

There  are  three  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions operating  in  Bristol  County  at 
present.  Any  one  wishing  information 
concerning  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  should 
write  to  the  secretary  of  one  of  these 
Associations.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  the  secretaries  of  these  Associations 
are: 

Mr  W.  E.  Tripp,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

Mr.   Charles  Fine,  R.  F.   D.   1,  Attle- 
boro,  Mass. 
Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide,   Segreganset,  Mass. 
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SPRAY  MATERIALS  ARE  TOO  GOOD 
TO  WASTE 

(By  R.  A.  Van  Meter,  Kxtension  Spec- 
ialist   in    Pomology,    Massachusetts 

Agricultural  College.) 
A  great  deal  of  our  spraying  is  in- 
effective; we  waste  time  and  materials 
by  spraying  with  the  wrong  material 
at  the  right  time  or  with  the  wrong  ma- 
terial at  the  wrong  time.  The  fruit 
grower  can  do  no  better  than  to  follow 
the  standard  spray  schedule  as  closely 
as  is  humanly  possible.  Let  the  experi- 
ment station  do  the  experimental  work 
and  thousands  of  wasted  dollars  will  be 
saved  to  the  fruit  growers. 

The  standard  spray  schedule  for  ap- 
ples, which  appears  below,  is  based  on 
the  best  information  that  is  available  on 
the  control  of  apple  insects  and  diseases. 
The  materials  are  the  best  that  have 
been  found;  the  time  ^ven  for  each 
spraying  is  the  one  best  time  that  has 
been  found  for  it.  There  is  a  reason 
for  everything  that  is  there— a  reason 
backed  by  long  and  patient  scientific  re- 
search followed  by  years  of  tests  in  prac- 
tice. The  grower  who  substitutes  oth- 
er materials  for  those  given,  or  changes 
the  time  to  meet  his  own  id  fa,  must 
first  make  sure  that  certain  pes.ts  are  ab- 
sent from  his  orchard  or  that  condi- 
tions in  his  orchard  vary  enough  from 
those  under  which  the  schedule  was  built 
up  to  warrant  the  change.  Otherwise 
he  is  exposing  himself  to  needless  finan- 
cial loss. 

The  Season's  Program 
In  most  apple  orchards,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  program  which  should 
be  followed.  It  does  not,  however,  in- 
clude the  sprayings  for  such  special 
pests  as  gypsy  and  browntail  moths,  and 
a  few  others. 

1st  Spraying.  Early  spring,  just  as 
the  buds  are  breaking.  Commercial  lime 
sulfur,  about  6  gallons,  and  arsenate  of 
lead,  paste  4  lbs.,  or  powder,  2  lbs.,  40 
per  cent,  nicotine  sulphate,  %  pint  to 
50  gallons  water.  This  is  for  scale,  aphis, 
bud  moth,  and  also  for  certain  fungus 
diseases.  Unless  buds  are  well  broken 
and  tips  of  leaves  showing  when  this 
spray  is  made,  omit  arsenate  of  lead. 
The  best  spray  for  scale  and  aphis. 


2nd  Spraying.  Just  before  the  blos- 
som opens.  Lime  sulfur  1  gal.,  40  per 
cent  nicotine  sulphate  %  pint,  arsenate 
of  lead  paste  3  to  5  lbs.,  or  powder  1  Va 
to  2  1/2  lbs.,  water  50  gal.  There  is  some 
experimental  evidence  to  show  that  5  to 
10  lbs.  of  lime,  slacked  and  added  to 
each  50  gallon  cask  of  spray  containing 
lime-sulfur  and  arsenate  of  lead,  will 
prevent  the  burning  of  foliage  which 
sometimes  follows  the  use  of  this  com- 
bination. This  spraying  is  for  bud  moth, 
tent  caterpillar,  browntail  moth,  cur- 
culio,  aphis,  red  bug,  and  scab.  The 
bestTpray  for  scab. 

3rd  Spraying.  Within  a  week  after 
the  petals  fall.  Warm  weather  short- 
ens and  cool  weather  lengthens  this  pe- 
riod. Same  materials  as  second  spraying. 
This  spraying  is  especially  for  codling 
moth,  curculio,  apple  scab,  red  bug, 
gypsy  moth  and  aphis.  The  best  spray 
for  codling  moth  and  red  bug. 

4th  Spraying.  About  four  weeks  lat- 
er. Same  materials  as  the  third,  omit- 
ting nicotine.  Especially  important  for 
codling  moth,  lesser  apple  worm,  scab, 
gypsy  moth,  sooty  fungus  of  apples,  etc. 
The  relative  importance  of  these  dif- 
ferent sprayings  will  vary  with  different 
orchards.  Some  may  be  omitted  alto- 
gether in  certain  sections.  There  are 
few  localities,  however,  where  the  sec- 
ond and  third  will  not  give  excellent  re- 
turns on  the  cost  of  applying. 

Ask  your  county  agent  for  Extension 
Bulletin  No.  34,  "Spraying  the  Apple  Or- 
chard," or  send  direct  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  for  a  copy. 
It  is  free.  If  you  are  interested  in  spray- 
ing peaches,  plums,  or  cherries  ask  for 
the   spraying  schedule  for  stone  fruits. 


powder  2i/^  lbs  (or  paste  5  lbs.)  Black 
Leaf  40,  1  pint;  water,  100  gallons.  For 
codling   moth,   pear  psylla   and   scab. 

Fourth  Spraying  — Two  weeks  after 
petals  fall.  Repeat  the  above  applica- 
tion for  scab. 

Emergency    Spray if   psylla  becomes 

abundant  in  summer.  Repeat  the  "Third 
Spraying."  Spray  both  sides  of  tree  be- 
fore leaving  it. 

Note — In  spraying  for  Pear  Psylla  it 
if.  important  to  spray  both  sides  of  the 
tree  before  leaving  it.  Otherwise  many 
of  the  insects  may  cross  over  and  escape. 

My  judgment  would  be  that  the  sec- 
ond and  third  applications  would  be  the 
most  important.  The  grower  should  be 
ready  to  apply  the  emergency  spray  if 
the  earlier  spraying  failed  to  bring  con- 
trol.— R.   A.  Van  Meter. 


PEAR  SPRAY  SCHEDULE 


First  Spraying — Delayed  Dormant. 
When  leaf  buds  show  green.  Lime  sulfur 
1  to  8  for  scale  and  scab.  (Omit  this 
spraying  unless  scab  was  bad  last  year. 

Second  Spraying — Cluster  Bud. 

When  blossom-buds  separate  in  the  clus- 
ter. Lime  Sulfur  1  to  8  and  to  each  100 
gallons  add  1  pint  Black  Leaf  40.  For 
scale  scab  and  psylla  eggs  and  adults. 
Spray  both  sides  of  the  tree  before  leav- 
ing it. 

Third  Spraying.  Calyx.  Just  after 
petals  fall.  Hydrated  lime  30  to  40  lbs. 
Copper  sulfate — 2   lbs.      Lead  arsenate 


LAWN  WEEDS 


The  newspapers  have  given  wide  pub- 
licity and  some  editorial  mention  to  a 
recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Rhode 
Island  State  College  entitled  "A  Method 
of  Reducing  or  Eliminating  Weeds 
from  Lawns".  In  consequence  frequent 
inquiries  have  come  to  this  school  in  re- 
gard to  Sulfate  of  Ammonia  for  this 
purpose — where  it  could  be  purchased — • 
how  it  is  used — what  price  should  be 
paid — what  about  its  effectiveness,  etc. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  that  is  new 
in  this  pronouncement  by  the  R.  I. 
State  College.  There  are  certain  grasses 
(Rhode  Island  Bent,  Fescue,  Redtop) 
that  do  well  on  acid  soil.  There  are  cer- 
tain other  grasses  (Kentucky  Blue,  the 
Clovers)  that  flourish  best  on  a  non- 
acid  soil  condition.  Either  of  the  above 
grass  mixtures  will  make  a  fairly  good 
lawn  sod. 

There  are  certain  fertilizer  materials, 
notably  Sulfate  of  Ammonia  and  Acid 
Phosphate,  that  make  the  soil  more  acid, 
and  certain  other  fertilizer  materials, 
notably  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Basic  Slag, 
that  make  the  soil  less  acid. 

The  use  of  the  Nitrate  of  Soda  and 
Basic  Slag  on  a  lawn  that  is  seeded  with 
Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  white  Dutch 
Clover  will,  therefore,  encourage  vigor- 
ous growth  and  tend  to  crowd  out  the 
weeds.  The  use  of  Sulfate  of  Ammonia 
and  Acid  Phosphate  on  a  lawn  that  is 
seeded  to  the  Fescues,  Rhode  Island 
Bent  and  Red  Top  will  greatly  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  these  grasses  and 
may  develop  a  soil  condition  so  acid 
that  many  common  weeds  cannot  exist 
there. 

This  is  about  all  there  is  to  the  facts 
set  forth  in  the  R.  I.  State  Bulletin,  of 
which  the  newspapers  have  made  so 
much. 
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TWO  SUGGESTIONS  TO  DAIRYMEN 


All  of  us  .know  how  to  do  much  better 
than  we  actually  do  practice.  We  need 
not  so  much  to  be  informed  as  to  be  re- 
minded. Sometimes  when  we  are  lined 
up  with  right  practice  we  like  to  check 
up  on  that  practice  and  know  that  it  is 
right. 

So  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  dairymen  ought  to  advertise 
more  than  they  do.  Some  dairymen  do 
advertise  their  products  eifectively, 
featuring  baby  mi'k,  cream  for  the 
holiday  trade,  featuring  the  cleanli- 
ness of  their  dairy  and  their  stable 
and  in  general  the  healthgiving 
qualities  of  dairy  products.  We 
know  dairymen  who  have  doubled  their 
business  and  at  the  same  time  advanced 
the  price  obtained  for  their  products  by 
judicious  advertising,  coupled  with 
cleanliness  and  other  right  dairy  prac- 
tice. 

But  the  great  majority  of  dairymen 
don't  advertise.  The  Boards  of  Health 
advertise  dairy  products,  sometimes 
favorably,  sometimes  unfavorably,.  And, 
of  course,  we  should  welcome  all  helpful 
advertising  from  whatever  source — but 
we  should  not  depend  upon  it!  What  if 
the  automobile  manufacturer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  shoe  manufacturer,  or  any 
other  business  man  failed  to  advertise 
his  product?  What  other  business  in 
the  whole  field  of  industry  could  exist 
if  no  better  advertised  than  our  farm- 
ing business  is  advertised? 

Well,  much  could  be  done  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  dairy  products  if 
they  were  well  advertised  by  individual 
dairymen  and  jointly  for  the  business 
as  a  whole,  such  advertising  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  does  for  their 
oranges  and  other  fruits.  It  could  be 
done  but  it  is  not  being  done. 

The  second  suggestion  is  simpler  and 
even  more  commonplace.  If  every  pro- 
ducer were  to  see  that  the  milk  sold  is 
the  best  possible  product  that  can  be  put 
out,  it  would  greatly  stimulate  the  use 
of  dairy  products — that  the  product  be 
of  good  quality,  safe,  clean,  sweet  and 
attractively  put  up.  Of  these  unques- 
tionably the  most  important  factor  is 
that  it  be  in  condition  to  keep  sweet, 
and  this  depends  directly  upon  the  germ- 

( Continued  on  Page  4) 


SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 


Professor  Monahan  reports  that 
there  has  been  in  many  instances  se- 
rious mortalily  in  baby  chicks  this 
spring  where  semi-solid  buttermilk 
has  been  fed  in  galvanized  pans  or 
other  m^^tal  containers  This  feed  has 
given  good  results  when  fed  either 
in  the  paste  form,  mixed  into  a  mash, 
or  when  diluted  with  water  in  wood- 
en or  earthenware  containers. 


ARBOR   DAY   OBSERVED 


DAIRY       FEEDING       SUGGESTIONS 
FOR   MAY 


By  C.  J.  Fawcett,  M.  A.  C.  Extension 
Specialist  in  "Animal  Husbandry. 

The  most  economical  methods  of  feed- 
ing the  dairy  cow  are  based  on  grow- 
ing the  roughage  on  the  farm  But  all 
farm  grown  roughage  is  not  suited  to 
the  dairy  cow's  needs.  If  timothy  or 
mixed  hay  will  grow  more  profitably  on 
a  particular  farm,  it  may  be  better  to 
sell  these  to  the  city  stables  and  buy 
back  good  alfalfa. 

A  Massachusetts  dairyman  who  does 
not  raise  clover  or  alfalfa  has  found  it 
profitable  to  feed  oat  hay,  silage  and  a 
small  amount  of  good  quality  alfalfa. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  oats  and 
peas,  and  the  dried  hay  makes  a  splen- 
did roughage,  though  it  is  harder  to 
cure   than   the   oats   alone. 

For  economy  as  well  as  suitability, 
the  following  ration  can  scarcely  be  im- 
proved upon  for  this  month. 

Lbs. 
Hominy  feeds  or  corn  meal,  300 

Ground   oats,  200 

Cottonseed  meal,  300 

Standard  middlings,  200 

Linseed  oil  meal,  100 

Gluten  feed,  100 

Where  bran  is  much  cheaper  than 
middlings  it  may  be  substituted. 

Hominy  or  corn  meal,  as  usual,  furn- 
ish the  total  digestible  nutrients  at  the 
lowest  price  per  pound,  and  cottonseed 
meal  furnishes  the  cheapest  protein. 

Based  on  the  lowest  wholesale  quota- 
tions in  mixed  car  lots  for  March  25  this 
mixture  costs  $38.20  per  ton. 

Good  pasture  will  replace  half  the  us- 
ual allowance  of  grain. 


When  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  year  1874,  provided 
that  the  second  Wednesday  of  April 
of  each  year  be  set  aside  as  a  special 
day  for  the  planting  of  trees,  they  es- 
tablished a  precedent  that  has  been 
fruitful  of  much  more  far-reaching  re- 
sults than  they  could  at  that  time  fore- 
see. 

Other  states  soon  took  up  the  Arbor 
Day  idea,  and  the  observance  of  Arbor 
Day  early  became  popular  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Arbor  Day  has  done  much  to 
beautify  the  streets  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  our  parks  and  school  grounds, 
and  its  influence  has  reached  to  the 
home  surroundings. 

During  all  these  years,  however,  the 
magnificent  forests  that  formerly  cov- 
ered nearly  all  sections  of  our  country 
have  been  steadily  depleted  until  today 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
of  acres  of  waste  land  that  should  be 
producing  fine  timber,  yet  are  practical- 
ly barren  and  idle.  This  is  notably  true 
in  New  England — in  Massachusetts — 
for   large    areas   in    Bristol   County. 

Why  not  make  Arbor  Day  a  day  for 
reforestation — a  time  when,  for  some 
part  of  the  day,  all  the  people  of  the 
community  participate  in  the  planting 
of  forests?  By  state  laws  already  in 
force,  it  has  been  made  particularly  easy 
for  Massachusetts  towns  to  establish 
community  forests.  The  state,  through 
the  state  nurseries,  has  also  provided 
good  seedling  trees  that  may  be  had  in 
quantity  at  cost.  Would  not  the  plant- 
ing of  these  by  public  school  pupils  be 
an  interesting  observance  of  Arbor 
Day? 

A  class  from  the  Agricultural  School 
has  planted  a  block  of  pine  trees  each 
year  for  several  years  for  private  par- 
ties in  Bristol  County  and  nothing  the 
boys  have  done  at  the  School  has  inter- 
ested them  more  than  this  planting  of 
forest  trees. 

The  planting  of  an  avenue  of  red 
oaks  and  domestic  cherries,  and  the 
planting  of  class  memorial  walnut  and 
butternut  trees  by  representatives  of 
each  of  the  five  classes  that  have  gone 
out  from  the  school,  were  features  of 
the  Arbor  Day  program  at  the  Agricul- 
tural School  this  year. 
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A  NEW  CONTROL  FOR  THE  PEACH 
BORER 


The  results  of  what  is  known  as  the 
para-dichlorobenzene  treatment  for  the 
eradication  of  the  peach-tree  borer  lead 
experts  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  believe  that  a  practi- 
cal means  has  finally  been  found  of  rid- 
dine:  orchards  of  this  disastrously  de- 
s  ructive  pest.  Previously  the  only  ef- 
fective method  of  fighting  the  borer  was 
by  removing  the  soil  around  the  base  of 
the  tree  and  digging  the  grubs  out  of 
their  galleries  with  a  knife.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  borers  have  done  $6.- 
000,000  damage  a  year  and  that  $2,000,- 
000  a  year  has  been  spent  in  fighting 
them. 

The  para-dichlorobenzene  method  was 
first  used  extensively  by  orchardists  in 
1919  It  consists  in  sprinkling  fine  crys- 
tals of  the  insecticide  on  the  sojl 
around  the  base  of  the  infected  tree  and 
covering  with  earth  to  hold  the  gas.  The 
substance  is  highly  volatile  and  forms 
gas  when  the  soil  is  between  74  and  80 
degrees  F.  This  gas  is  five  times  heavier 
than  air  and  s-.nks  down  through  the 
soil.  It  is  highly  effective  against  the 
borer;  and  a  pound  of  the  insecticide, 
costing  not  more  than  25  cents,  is  suffi- 
cient for  8  or  10  trees.  The  labor  is 
scarcely  one-third  of  that  formerly  re- 
quired.    The  saving  therefore  is  great. 

This  year  the  para-dichlorobenzene 
process  has  been  used  extensively  in  the 
Georgia  peach  belt,  some  localities  buy- 
ing as  high  as  50,000  pounds  and  large 
individual  growers  as  high  as  2  tons 
each.  Growers  declare  that  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  accomplishments  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  department,  comparable  to 
the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  treatment 
for  control  of  brown  rot  and  scab  of  the 
peach. 


rARMO^S'WEEK 

JULY    20  ->  as,  1921 

Ma3sackus£:aTs  Agricultuilkl 


The  Extension  Service  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  is  planning  for  a  Farmers' 
Week  this  year  bigger  and  better  than 
e^'cr.  The  dates  have  been  set  for  July 
26  to  29,  inclusive,  four  big  days,  and 
some  of  the  preliminary  arrangements 
are  already  made.  The  farmer,  the  home 
maker,  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  all  be- 
ing taken  care  of  in  the  program  plans. 

There  will  be  special  opportunities  for 
inspection  of  the  600-acre  campus  and 
farm  which  includes  orchards,  fields  of 
growing  crops,  modern  farm  buildings, 
farm  machinery,  experimental  plots  and 
laboratories,  and  many  other  things  of 
interest  to  people  who  try  to  make  the 
soil  yieM  them  a  livelihood. 

Then  there  will  be  some  talks  on  vital 
agricultural  problems  by  persons  fam- 
iliar with  the  subjects.  Visitors  will  have 
opportunities  to  talk  to  the  people  at 
the  college  and  discuss  things  among 
themselves. 

Demonstrations  are  now  being  started 
to  show  the  value  of  some  of  the  more 
recently  advocated  practices.  Some  of 
these  are : 

Northern  grown  seed  potatoes  com- 
pared with  home  grown  seed. 

Spraying  potatoes. 

Thick  compared  with  thin  planting  of 
silage  corn. 

A  good  short  rotation, 

Grimm  compared  with  common  varie- 
ties of  alfalfa. 

Comparison  of  strains  of  timothy. 

Top  dressing  of  mowings. 

Top  dressing  of  pastures. 

There  will  be  others  as  well  and  in 
other  lines  than  these  but  the  plans  are 
not  yet  completed. 

The  program  as  now  outlined  plans 
for  the  following  group  meetings: 

Onion  Growers — Tuesday,  July  26. 

Fruit  Growers — Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday. July  26-27. 

Poultrymen — Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  July   27-29. 

Dairymen — Production,  Thursday, 

July  28. 

Plant  Management — Friday,  July  29. 

Vegetable  Growers — Wednesday, 


July  27. 

Tobacco  Growers — Friday,  July  29. 

Breeders  of  Horses  and  Sheep — Wed- 
nesday, July  27. 

Breeders  of  Beef  and  Swine — Friday, 
July  29. 

Also  there  will  be  meetings  for  home 
makers  each  day  throughout  the  week 
v.'hen  such  subjects  as  household  man- 
agement, decoration  of  the  home,  food 
preservation,  nutrition,  and  clothing  ef- 
ficiency will  be  taken  up. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  club  champions  from 
all  over  the  state  will  be  here  in  camp 
duiiag  the  week  and  besides  having  a 
good  time  they  will  show  what  they  do 
in  Junior  club  work. 

So  you  see  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily will  find  a  place  at  the  college,  July 
2G-29,  where  there  will  be  something 
going  on  of  particular  interest. 


Prof.  William  C.  Monahan. 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  Extension 
Service  will  giye  a  ts(.lk  on 
Poultry  Problems  in  the  ves- 
try of  the  Stevens  Corner 
iVe'hodist  Church,  North 
Rehoboth,  Wednesday  even- 
ing, May  25,  at  8.00  p.  m. 
Everyone  interested  in  Poul- 
try is  urged  to  attend.  The 
talk  w^ill  be  followed  by  a 
general  discussion. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


JELLY   AND    PRESERVE    MAKING 
CONFERENCES 


-  Professor  W.  R.  Cole  has  arranged 
for  seven  one-day  food  preservation 
conferences  in  Bristol  County.  The 
dates  are  July  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  19  and 
20. 

A  great  deal  of  experimenting  has 
been  done  by  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  on  fruit  preservation.  A  great 
deal  has  been  learned  which  is  of  prac- 
tical use  to  housewives.  Prior  to  this 
year  requests  have  come  to  th!s  office 
to  have  such  instruction  given  in  the 
county,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to 
arrange  for  it.  Now  is  your  opportuni- 
ty. 

Professor  Cole's  instruction  will  take 
the  form  of  a  practical  demonstration. 
The  pupils  will  work  under  his  direc- 
tion and   actually   make  jelly  and  jam. 

The  groups  are  unlimited  in  size,  but 
at  loast  ten  women  in  each  locality 
should  be  interested  to  attend.  It  will  bel 
necessary  to  have  a  room  with  working 
space  sufficient  for  the  group,  stoves 
and  water. 

Any  group  wishing  further  informa- 
tion may  have  it  by  communicating  with 
the  Home  Demonstration'  Agent. 


MILLINERY 


It  may  be  late  in  the  season  for  an 
Ens' or  hnt.  but  perhaps  a  little  more 
could  be  learned  about  millinery  itself 
after  the  spring  hat  rush  is  off  of  our 
minds.  If  there  are  groups  in  the  coun- 
ty who  wish  tj)  arrange  for  millinery 
work  during  the  next  two  months,  they 
may  do  so  by  conferring  with  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agent. 


HOUSEHOLD  PESTS 


Housecleaning  sometimes  seems  to 
stir  up  or  bring  to  light  small  inhabi- 
tants of  our  houses  which  we  can  well 
do  without.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  creatures  abhor  light  and 
live  in  out-of-the-way  places.  Moral— 
Don't  have  any  dark  hiding  plages  in 
the  house. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
,and  difficult  to  exterminate  is  the  "buf- 
falo bug."  This  is  a  little  dark,  hairy 
bug  which  lives  on  woolen  material.  It 
is  apt  to  be  found  where  floors  are  car- 
peted. The  infested  material  should  be 
well  aired  and  sunned  and  sprayed  with 
kerosene,  naphtha  or  benzine.  Naphtha 
and  benzine  are  very  flamable  and  kero- 
sene does  not  vaporize  as  readily  as  the 
other  two.  The  floors  should  be  care- 
fully washed  and  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  cracks  and  spaces  at 
edges  of  floor  and  baseboards.  The  floors 
should  also  be  sprayed  and  the  cracks 
filled  before  the  carpets  are  replaced. 

Another  wool  eater  is  the  moth.  When 
moths  fly  they  are  generally  looking  for 
places  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs.  The 
moth  takes  good  precautions,  too,  that 


a  goodly  number  of  her  eggs  will  hatch. 
For  this  reason  she  lays  them  in  differ- 
ent places.  The  eggs  of  all  of  these  pests 
are  almost  microscopic.  If  the  gar- 
ments and:  materials  can  be  thoroughly 
exposed  to  good  hot  sunshine,  the  eggs 
will  probably  be  destroyed.  As  an  ex- 
tra precaution  after  this  treatment  the 
materials  should  be  laid  away  in  tobacco, 
camphor,  napthalene,  cedar,  or  tar.  It 
is  also  a  good  ide'*  to  seal  the  bags  or 
;-laces  in  which  these  are  stored.  The 
garments  and  rooms  can  also  be  fumi- 
gated with  carbon  disulphide.  This  is 
very   flamable,   but   also   very   effective. 

Carbon  Disulphide  is  a  liquid  costing 
about  45  cents  a  pound  at  the  druggists. 
Buy  the  "commercial",  not  the  chemi- 
cally pure.  Use  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
pounds  for  1000  cubic  feet  of  space  ir- 
respective  of  what  the   space   contains. 

It  is  poured  out  in  a  flat  dish  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  space.  The  space  is 
closed  and  left  for  24  hours,  then  aired 
well.  As  the  gas  is  explosive,  it  must 
not  be  used  near  hot  pipes  or  flame. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


All  of  the  Home  Economics  Clubs  in 
the  county  are  planning  to  give  public 
demonstrations  in  bread  judging,  stock- 
ing-darning, feeding,  washing  and  dress- 
ing a  baby,  setting  a  table,  serving,  and 
the  like.  The  following  is  a  list  of  dates 
and  plac  s  where  demonstrations  will 
be  given: 

Smith  Mills  Home  Economics  Club, 
Monday  evening,  May  9,  at  8.00  o'clock, 
at  the  Congregational  Church,  Smith 
Mills,  North  Dartmouth. 

"Golden  Rod"  Home  Economics  Club, 
Norton,  at  the  Norton  Grange  Hall, 
Monday  evening.  May  16,  at  8.00 
o'clock. 

"Rose  Bud"  Bread  Club  and  Sewing 
Club,  Somerset,  at  the  Somerset  Gram- 
mar School,  Thursday,  May  12,  at  3.30 
p.  m. 

"Sunshine"  Sewing  Club,  North  Re- 
hoboth,  Stevens  Corner  Church,  Mon- 
day evening,  June  6,  at  8.00  o'clock. 

Others  will  be  held,  but  as  yet  the 
date  and  place  has  not  been  fixed.  All 
interested  people  are  invited  to  attend 
these  demonstrations. 

Make  a  strong  finish.  Members  of  the 
Home  Economics  Club!  These  last  few 
weeks'  work  and  the  story  which  you 
should  have  in  mind  at  this  time  may 
determine  the  county  sewing  champion 
and  the  county  bread  champion 

Miss  Dorothy  Murdock,  the  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader,  in  charge  of  Home 
Economics  and  Canning  Club  work,  is 
going  to  visit  every  school  and  see  every 
member  and  his  or  her  work  on  May 
25  and  26.  If  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Bread  Club  have  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
pan  or  loaf  of  some  kind  of  quick  bread 
and  your  story  or  letter  at  school  ready 
for  Miss  Murdock  to  judge.  If  you  are 
a  Sewing  Club  member  have  the  apron, 
one    other    garment    and    two    darned 


stockings,  besides  the  story,  at  school,  to 
be  judged  and  scored. 

Poultry  Club  members  having  young 
chicks  should  not  feed  buttermilk  or 
sour  milk  in  galvanized  containers.  Use 
earthen  ware  or  wood  containers  in- 
stead. 

It  is  important  that  chicks  be  given 
the  following  care  to  make  them  grow 
properly:  Free  range,  green  food, 
rhndp,  good  housing,  that  is  clean,  wat- 
erproof and  ratproof,  if  possible.  If  you 
have  only  a  small  yard,  spade  it  up  fre- 
quently and  plant  rye  or  oats.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  the  chicks  on  new 
ground  every  week.  Have  some  shade 
in  hot  weather.  Keep  the  coop  clean 
and  spray  often  with  a  good  disinfect- 
ant. 

After  chicks  are  growing  well  give 
scratch  feed  morning  and  night  and 
keep  dry  mash  before  chicks  at  all 
times.  Fresh  water  and  some  form  of 
grit  should  also  be  kept  before  them  al- 
ways. 

Be  sure  that  your  poultry  records  are 
up-to-date,  for  before  long  you  will  be 
asked  to  send  in  your  report.  Also  be 
thinking  of  your  story  or  letter  which 
you  are  to  write  and  send  to  the  County 
Club  Leader. 

Get  pure-bred  chickens  and  raise 
Ihem  for  thoy  will  net  more  profit  both 
in  eggs  and  prizes.  There  will  be  many 
good  opportunities  to  show  your  birds 
this  fall  at  the  Brockton  Fair,  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Show  and  other  local 
fairs  in  the  county.  Last  year  the  boys 
who  exhibited  at  the  Boston  Show  won 
cash  prizes  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  can't. 

One  Poultry  Club  member  who  won 
first  prize  on  his  pen  of  Aneonas  at  the 
Boston  Poultry  Show  last  winter  would 
like  to  sell  them.  If  you  are  interested, 
write  the  County  Club  Leader. 

If  you  hear  of  a  girl  or  boy  who  is 
interested  in  Club  Work  and  would  like 
to  become  a  member,  kindly  write  to  the 
County  Club  Leader,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

New  enrollments  for  the  canning  sea- 
son's club  activities  are  coming  in  fast. 
Schools  in  Norton,  Acushnet,  Dartmouth 
and  Dighton  have  been  visited  thus  far. 
Others  will  be  soon.  Any  of  the  fol- 
lowing clubs  may  be  joined:  Corn,  Pota- 
to, Garden,  Canning,  Calf,  Poultry,  Pig 
and  Small  Fruits. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 


The  Cow  Testing  Association  seems  to 
be  giving  very  good  satisfaction.  The 
farmers  who  have  gone  into  it  are  un- 
aniinous  in  their  approval  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  tester. 

There  are  still  a  few  vacancies  in  the 
Association  so  that  there  is  still  room 
for  a  few  more  who  may  be  interested. 

We  will  publish  next  month  a  list  of 
the  highest  producing  cows  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  Association  has  not  been 
operating  a  full  month  to  date  so  that 
a  full  month's  figures  are  not  available. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLfTiN 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
life  in  the  milk.     If  it  were  not  for  the 
action    of    germ-life,    milk    would    keep 
sweet  indefinitely. 

The  conditions  on  the  farm  that  make 
lor  low  germ  content  have  been  further 
investigated  at  Illinois  and  New  York 
Experiment  Stations,  from  the  report 
of  which  we  glean  the  following: 

"Every  time  mi,k  is  exposed  to  dust, 
or  is  changed  from  one  container  to  an- 
other, it  receives  germ  life.  This  germ 
life  living  and  growing  in  the  milk 
breaks  the  milk-sugar  into  acid  and 
sours  the  milk.  Accordingly  the  first 
step  toward  keeping  milk  sweet  is  to  re- 
duce as  far  as  practicable  the  number 
of  germs  which  get  into  it. 

The  number  of  germs  which  get  into 
milk  under  ordinary  dairy  conditions  is 
surprisingly  large.  ■  The  observations 
which  have  been  made  at  various  points 
throughout  the  country  indicate  that  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  shipping  station  or 
bottling  plant  each  cubic  centimeter  of 
milk  (about  20  drops)  has  been  seeded 
With  at  least  50,000  bacteria.  In  some 
cases  this  seeding  amounts  to  more  than 
1,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 
Moreover,  if  the  milk  is  not  held  at  or 
near  50°  F.  these  germs  begin  to  grow 
within  a  few  hours  and  the  number 
present  increases  rapidly. 
Few  Germs  are  Added  to  Milk  from 
Barn  and  Barn  Operations 

The  character  and  condition  of  the 
barn  were  earlier  believed  to  be  mainly 
responsible  for  the  introduction  into  the 
mi'k  of  the  large  numbers  of  bacteria 
found  in  it.  This  belief  found  expres- 
sion quite  frequently  in  summary  orders 
from  Health  Departments  to  milk  pro- 
ducers either  to  provide  better  barns  or 
quit  furnishing  milk  for  the  municipal 
supply. 

In  Bulletin  199  of  the  Illinois  Sta- 
tion are  presented  the  results  of  an  ex- 
tended study  of  the  influence  of  different 
barn  conditions  upon  the  germ  content 
of  the  milk  produced  in  them.  These  re- 
sults, which  are  in  close  agreement  with 
studies  made  at  the  New  York  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  show  that 
the  condition  of  the  barn,  within  very 
wide  limits,  exerts  little  or  no  influence 
upon  the  germ  content  of  the  milk. 
Utensils  Add  a  Surprisingly  Large  Num- 
ber   of    Germs 

These  studies  further  point  out  that 
the  influence  of  the  ordinary  stable 
practices,  taken  all  together,  would  ac- 
count for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
germ  life  which  is  ordinarily  seeded  into 
the  milk  before  it  reaches  the  milk 
plant. 

The  utensils  are  the  important  source 
of  this  germ  life.  Some  cans  which  had 
been  well  washed  and  steamed  and  had 
been  held  for  24  hours  in  warm  weather 
were  so  abundantly  supplied  with  germ 
life  that,  had  they  been  filled  with  sterile 
milk,  this  milk  would  have  immediately 
had   a    germ   content   of    over    1,000,000 


bacteria  per  cc.  The  study  of  a  large 
number  of  such  cans  handled  in  accord 
with  present  commercial  practice  and 
examined  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four 
hours  indicates  that  under  such  condi- 
_n  a  rack  in  the  sun.  When  the  sun  was 
tions  milk  cans  will  ordinarily  add  more 
tlian  30,000  bacteria  per  cc.  when  filled 
with  milk. 

Bacteria  do  not  Grow  in  Dry  Cans 

The  germ  content  of  cans  washed  at 
the  milk  plant  is  progressively  reduced 
when  the  cans  are  thoroly  washed,  when 
they  are  rinsed  with  clean  water,  and 
particularly  when  they  are  thoroly 
steamed.  The  data  further  show  that 
the  amount  of  germ  life  in  the  cans 
when  used  later  at  the  farm  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  presence  and  area 
of  moist  surface  persisting  in  the  inter- 
ior of  the  cans.  -  ' 

These  results  suggest  that  if  the 
cans  which  are  now  washed  and 
steamed  at  the  milk  plant  are  properly 
dried  before  being  returned  to  the  milk 
producer,  the  germ  content  of  the  milk 
later  returned  to  the  milk  plant  in  these 
sanie  cans  will  be  markedly  reduced. 
Methods  by  Which  Milk  Producer  Can 
Improve  Condition  of  Milk  Containers 

Rinsing  an  Important  Factor  in  Re- 
moving Germ  Life — The  mechanical 
washing  of  pails  and  cans  on  dairy 
farms  is  both  simple  and  ordinarily  so 
well  done  as  to  need  little  comment.  Fol- 
lowing this  washing  there  is  much  diver- 
gence of  practice  with  regard  to  subse- 
quent rinsings  of  the  washed  utensils 
with  hot  water.  A  large  part  of 
the  effect  of  such  rinsing  upon  the 
germ  life  has  been  found  to  result 
from  the  mechanical  removal  of  the 
germs  by  the  rinse  water.  A  some- 
what larger  number  of  germs  was 
mechanically  removed  by  using  warm 
rinse  water. 

The  destructive  effect  of  hot  rinse 
water  upon  germ  life  was  found  to  be 
much  less  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
being  much  reduced  by  the  rapid  cool- 
ing of  the  rinse  water  turn  the  transfer 
of  its  heat  to  the  utensil. 

When  boiling  water  was  applied  to 
the  utensils  the  destruction  of  germ  life 
was  pronounced,  particularly  when  more 
than  two  quarts  of  rinse  water  was  used 
per  can.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
combined  effect  of  the  mechanical  re- 
moval and  the  destruction  of  germ  life 
was  such  that  if  the  cans  had  been  im- 
mediately filled  with  sterile  milk,  the 
germs  remaining  in  such  scalded  cans 
would  commonly  have  increased  the  germ 
content  of  the  milk  only  about  100  bac- 
teria per  cc.  The  pouring  of  this  rinse 
water  from  one  can  to  another  greatly 
reduces  the  effectiveness  of  rinsing  both 
because  the  rinse  water  promptly  be- 
comes too  cool  to  exert  much  killing  ef- 
fect, and  because  it  quickly  becomes 
contaminated  by  the  germ  life  which  it 
mechanically  removes  from  the  utensils. 


FARM  BUREAU  CAMPAIGN 


The  Farm  Bureau  Campaign  has  been 
very  successful.  The  quota  set  for  the 
County  was  980  members.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  properly  apportion  this  quota 
among  the  towns  of  the  County  as  there 
was  no  accurate  list  of  farmers  in  each 
town.  The  quota  of  some  of  the  towns 
was  probably  set  a  little  too  high. 

The  canvass  of  six  of  the  towns  is 
still  incomplete  at  this  writing,  May  4th. 

To  date,  15  of  the  20  towns  in  the 
County  have  exceeded  their  quota  and 
the  membership  in  the  County  to  date  is 
nearly  two  hundred  above  the  quota. 
The  town  directors  have  been  very  ac- 
tive in  getting  this  campaign  across  and. 
I  here  has  been  excellent  co-operationi 
o::  the  part  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Town  Directors  will  meet  Monday  night. 
May  9.  to  make  plans  for  the  meeting  of 
organization  and  to  discuss  possible  pro- 
jects that  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Farm   Bureau. 

Below  is  the  Farm  Bureau  member- 
ship of  Ihe  various  towns  to  date,  (May 
4): 

Result 

Town  Quota         of  Canvass 

Acushnet,  70  49 

Attleboro,_  45  50 

Berkley.  25/  37 

Dartmouth,  100  141 

Dighton,  80  74  Inc'plete 

Easton.  40  49  Inc'plete 

Fairhaven,  25  20 

Fall  River.  10  13 

Freetown.  45  20 

Mansfield,  35  53 

New  Bedford.  20  12 

Norton,  40  48 

N.  Attleboro,  25  42  Inc'plete 

Raynham,  40  40  Inc'plete 

Rehoboth,  90  166  Inc'plete 

Seekonk,  60  28  Inc'plete 

Somerset,  35  42 

Swansea,  50  51 

Taunton,  45  45 

Westport,  100  178 


.^CID  PHOSPHATE  ON  PASTURE 
LAND 


Pasture  land  in  Bristol  County  is 
somewhat  at  a  premium.  Every  one 
knows  that  a  good  pasture  is  a  real  as- 
set in  .the  dairy  business.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  our  dairy  farmers 
that  acid  phosphate  applied  at  the  rate 
of  about  500  pounds  to  the  acre  has  re- 
sulted in  a  thicker  stand  of  blue  grass 
and  white  clover.  These  results  are  bes' 
obtained  where  there  is  an  adequate 
amount  of  moisture  and  where  the  land 
is  reasonably  free  from  hardback  and 
brush.  In  soma  instances  it  would  prob- 
ably pay  to  remove  some  of  this  hard- 
hack  by  hand  pulling  in  the  early  spring 
when  the  ground  is  soft. 
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FARM  BLREAU  NATIONAL  POLICY 


In  the  early  days  of  American  history 
the  farmers  were  the  big  factor  in  shap- 
ing the  policies  of  the  nation — nearly  all 
the  leaders  of  that  time  were  in  some 
degree  farmers.  As  other  interests  be- 
came strongly  organized  and  the  farm- 
ers failed  to  effectively  organize,  their 
influence  in  shaping  government  affairs 
had  relatively  declined  until  they  actual- 
ly had  very  little  voices  in  the  govern- 
ment except  their  individual  votes. 

It  is  true  that  as  election  time  drew 
near  the  politician  felt  the  necessity  oi 
patting  the  farmer  on  the  back  and  mak- 
ing all  sorts  of  glittering  promises  to 
bait  him  for  his  vote,  but  straightway 
when  election  was  over  these  politicians 
have  attended  not  to  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  but  have  listened  to  those  other 
industries  and  interests  that,  through 
effective  ogranization,  would  make  the 
politicians  trouble  if  they  did  not  listen. 

Through  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
the  farmer  has  now  again  become  an 
effective  voice  in  government  business, 
and  there  is  prospect  of  his  own  busi- 
ness interests  being  adequately  consid- 
ered by  those  who  shape  our  national 
policies. 

The   National    Farm    Bureau   Federa- 
tion has  recently  sent  to  all  local  units 
of  the   Bvireau  a  request  for  a  poll  on 
the  following  national  policies: 
Finance 

1.  Do  you  favor  commodity  financing 
based  on  bonded  warehouse  receipts? 

2.  Do  you  favor  live  stock  financing 
based  on  an  adequate  pledge  of  animals 
and  feed? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  development  of 
a  personal  rural  credits  system  based 
on   proper  safeguards? 

4.  Do  you  request  that  authority  be 
granted  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
so  classify  rediscounts  as  to  give  priori- 
ty to  loans  for  basic  production  of  all 
kinds? 

5.  Do  you  favor  increasing  the  limit 
on  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  loans 
from  $10,000  to  $25,000? 

Taxation. 

6.  Do  you  favor  asking  Congress  to 
submit  to  the  states  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  the  issuance  of 
all  tax-free  securities? 

7.  Are  you  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax? 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


SECRETARY     WALLACE     ON     NEW 
ENGLAND   FARMING 


One  of  the  most  satisfactory  appoint- 
ments to  President  Harding's  Cabinet 
was  the  appointment  of  Henry  C.  Wal- 
lace of  Iowa,   Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  endorsing  the  work  of  the  East- 
ern States  League  Secretary  Wallace 
speaks  as  follows  on  the  outlook  for 
New  England  Farming. 

Eastern  agriculture  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  regaining,  in  large  measure, 
what  it  lost  half  a  century  ago  when  the 
prairies  came  under  the  plow  and  flood- 
ed the  Eastern  markets  with  agricultur- 
al products.  The  grasping  of  the  oppor- 
tunity  will    bring    a    large    measure    of 


Sec'y   of   Agriculture   Harry   C.   Wallace 

profit  and  stability  to  Eastern  Agricul- 
ture, not  only,  but  to  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  as  well.  High 
freight  rates  give  Eastern  farmers  an 
advantage  over  the  great  agricultural 
regions  of  the  West  in  supplying  food 
stuflfs  and  raw  material  to  the  great 
centers  of  population  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
industrial  and  mercantile  interests 
should  give  all  the  assistance  they  can 
toward  enabling  Eastern  farmers  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  situation 


by  building  up  a  more  permanent  and 
more  self-sufficient  agriculture.  I  urge 
this,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  service 
to  the  country  but  as  good  business. 
The  manufacturer  who,  in  this  wise, 
casts  bread  upon  the  waters  will  see  it 
return  to  him  beyond  any  shadow  of 
doubt. 

I  realize  that  a  short-sighted  view  of 
the  situation  might  show  it  in  a  differ- 
ent light.  Naturally,  manufacturers 
would  like  to  see  a  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  food  products  and  raw  mater- 
ials. At  the  same  time,  they  wish  to 
extend  their  own  foreign  markets  as 
far  as  possible.  In  the  short  view,  it 
might  seem  to  their  advantage  to  send 
shiploads  of  their  manufactured  goods 
to  the  great  food-producing  countries 
south  of  us  and  to  bring  those  ships 
back  loaded  with  food  products  pro- 
duced on  cheap  land  and  by  the  cheapest 
of  abor.  No  one  can  deny  the  tempor- 
ary enlargement  of  our  foreign  markets 
for  manufactured  goods  to  be  gained  in 
that  way.  But  that  advantage,  and  a 
fvreat  deal  more  with  it,  would  be  lost 
through  the  weakened  buying  power  of 
our  own  agriculture  and,  in  no  great 
while,  the  country  as  a  whole  would 
have  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty. 

Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  the  fact  that 
just  now  there  appears  to  be  a  surplus 
of  food  products  and  the  raw  materials 
of  manufacture.  The  production  of  large 
crops  coincided  with  greatly  lessened 
consumption,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  the  other  principal  countries  of  the 
world.  But  the  conditions  of  today  will 
not  continue.  Our  population  is  grow- 
ing. Before  the  war,  consumption  was 
rapidly  overtaking  production.  That 
tendency  was  not  reversed  by  the  war. 
It  was  merely  checked.  If  we  permit  a 
set  of  discouraging  conditions  to  con- 
tinue, the  result  will  be  greatly  decreas- 
ed production  and  exorbitantly  high 
prices  will  come  within  a  few  days. 

Every  interest  can  afford  to  assist  in 
building  up  the  agriculture  of  the  East 
by  foregoing  such  temporary  advantage 
as  it  might  gain  from  buying  farm  pro- 
ducts abroad  and  by  extending  every 
practical  aid  to  a  more  self-sufficient 
production  at  home.  In  the  normal 
course  of  things,  it  will  mean  ultimate 
profits.  In  any  abnormal  course,  it  may 
mean  industrial  and  national  salvation. 
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George    H.    Gilbert, 
Curtis  Peckham, 

Principal  and  Poultry  Instructor 
C.  Ernest  Cosgrove, 

Orcharding  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,         Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Walter  E.   Curtis,     Instructor  in  Farm 

Crops  and  Soil  Fertility 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Fdith  M.  Gordon, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agent 
Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 
(The  Bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
citizen  of  Bristol  County  who  asks  for 
itj 

rOULTRY  MEETING  AT  NORTH  RE- 
HOBOTH 


There  is  a  very  keen  interest  in  poul- 
try farming  in  Bristol  County.  This  must 
be  true  if  a  group  of  poultry  enthusi- 
asts, 50  strong,  will  turn  out  to  hear  a 
poultry  talk  on  a  rainy  night. 

This  is  what  happened  at  North  Re- 
hoboth  the  evening  of  May  25.  Mr.  John 
Johnson,  the  local  poultry  project  leader 
made  the  local  arrangements  for  this 
meeting  and  helped  in  getting  out  the 
crowd.  The  County  Agent  arranged  to 
have  Professor  Monahan  lead  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  poultry  problems. 

A  large  number  of  those  present  took 
part  in  the  discussion  and  kept  Pro- 
fessor Monahan  busy  answering  ques- 
tions. 

Some  of  those  present  at  the  meeting- 
drove  six  or  eight  miles  over  country 
roads.  It  would  seem  that  meetings 
like  this  are  well  worth  while  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  more  of  them. 


DAIRY  RATIONS  FOR  JUNE 


The  following  ration  is  suggested  by 
Professor  C.  J.  Fawcett,  Extension  Spec- 
ialist in  Animal  Husbandry  at  the  Mass- 
achusetts Argricultural   College. 

Corn  meal  or  Hominy,  400  lbs. 

Cotton  seed  meal,  300     " 

Oil  meal,  300     " 

Gluten  feed,  300     " 

Bran,  400     " 

Gr.  Oats,  300     " 

This  ration  contains  17.7  per  cent, 
digestible  proteins. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     COW    TESTING  are  over  three  hundred  cows  in  the.  Asso- 

ASSOCIATION  ciation,  only  about  one-fourth  of  which 

are  pure  breds,  still  eleven  out  of  the  15 

The  Bristol   County  Cow  Testing  As-  highest  producers  were  pure  breds. 

sociation    has    already   brought   to    light  This  does  not  prove  that  all  pure  breds 

the  fact  that  we  have  in  Bristol  County  are  high  producers,  but  it  does  indicate 

a  number  of  very  high  producing  cows.  that  the  average  pure  bred  is  a  higher 

Those   who   have   joined   the   association  producer  than  the  average  grade, 

have     expressed     considerable     satisfac-  Following  is  the  official  report  of  t'.-.e 

tion    at    the    results    obtained    from   the  tester  for  the  month  of  May. 

testing.  W.    C.    Bradley    of    Seekonk    had    the 

The  tester  still  has  three  or  four  vac-  highest  producing  cow  in  the  Association 

ant  dates   which  are  available  to  those  during  May,  while  M.  T.  Sayles  of  North 

v.ho  care  to  take  advantage  of  this  ser-  Attleboro   and   Charles   Meade  of   South 

vice.     First  come,  first  served.  Dartmouth  each  had  four  prize  winners 

It   is   interesting  to  note   that  of   the  out  of  the   total   of   15   listed.     The   six 

fifteen  highest  producing  cows  in  the  as-  highest    producing    cows,    all    of    which 

sociation  ten  were  pure  bred   Holsteins,  were   pure   bred   Holsteins,  were  owned 

one   was   a   pure   bred   Jersey   and   four  by  these  three  men. 

were    grade    Holsteins.      These    records  The   following   table   gives  the   names 

seem  to  show  that  breeding  counts  not  and  records  of  the  cows  in  the  Associa- 

only   from   the   satisfaction   one   derives  tion  which  have  produced  more  than  50 

from  owning  better  stock,  but  also  from  pounds  of  butterfat  or  1250  pounds  of 

the  actual  returns  in  dollars  and  cents  milk  during  the  period  of  30  days  ending 

worth  of  milk  produced.    Although  there  June  1,  1921. 

Name  of  Breed  of      Pounds   Pc.  of      Lba. 

Owner  of  Cow  Cow                  Cow             Milk      of  Fat      B'fat 

W.  C.  Bradley  &  Sons,  Seekonk 18             P.B.H.      1906.5      3.        57.1 

Charles  H.  Meade,  So.  Dartmouth Daisy  Heng.    P.B.H.      1717.4      3.2      54  9     ' 

M.  T.  Sayles,  No.  Attleboro 2             P.B.H.      1664.7      3.        49.9 

Charles  H.  Meade,  So.  Dartmouth Flossie       P.B.H.      1661.6      3.1      51.5 

Charles  H.  Meade,  So.  Dartmouth Blossom      P.B.H.      1571.7      3.        47.1 

M.  T.  Sayles,  No.  Attleboro 7             P.B.H.      1561.        2.6      40.5 

Edgewater  Dairy  Farm,  Attleboro 16            Gr.H.        1410.5      2.7      38. 

M.  T.  Sayles,  No.  Attleboro 5             P.B.H.      1333.        3.5      46.6 

Charles  H.  Meade,  So.  Dartmouth 9             Gr.H.        1308.2      2.7      35.3 

David  Peck  &  Son,  Seekonk 52            Gr.H.        1302.        2.8      36.4 

Charles  Bliss,  Rehoboth Clovis        P.B.H.      1283.4      4.6      59. 

Arthur  Goff,  Rehoboth Lady  Manor   P.B.H.      1283.3      3.        38.5 

M.  T.  Sayles,  No.  Attleboro 3             P.B.H.      1280.3      3.        38.4 

Edgewater  Dairy  Farm,  Attleboro 14             Grade       1249.        4.2      52.4 

"House  in  the  Pines",  Norton 9             P.B.J.       1178.        4.5      53. 

Arthur  B.  Dunson,  Tester.  Warren  L.  Ide,  Secretary. 

FERTILIZATION      OF      APPLE      OR-  THE           NEW          MASSACHUSETTS 

CHARD  STANDARD   BOX 


Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  has  recently  published 
a  very  valuable  bulletin  on  fertilization 
of  the  apple  orchard.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  result  of  his  investigation  is 
that  he  has  demonstrated  very  clearly 
that  cultivated  orchards  need  very  little 
fertilization.  Contrary  to  the  opinions 
of  many  fruit  growers  and  others  nitro- 
gen seems  to  be  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant element  of  plant  food  for  orchards. 

Dr.  Shaw  also  believes  that  growth 
and  fruitfulness  should  go  together. 
His  study  has  led  him  to  believe  that  sod 
orchards  are  not  as  profitable  as  culti- 
vated orchards.  Sod  orchards  demand 
much  more  fertilizer  than  do  cultivated 
orchards. 

Dr.  Shaw  advised  cover  crops  for  all 
cultivated  orchards.  Acid  phosphate 
and  nitrate  of  Soda  should  constitute 
the  major  part  of  most  fertilizer  mix- 
tures for  orchards.  Cultivated  or- 
chards fertilized  sufficiently  to  grow  the 
cover  crops  satisfactorily  will  be  in 
good  fertility  for  the  fruit  trees. 


The  Legislature  has  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  fa,rm  produce  sold  at 
wholesale  to  be  sold  in  bushel  boxes  that 
measure  a  bushel  instead  of  a  bushel 
plus.  The  law  now  provides  that  a  bush- 
el box  for  farm  produce  shall  measure, 
inside,  17%  inches  by  17V2  inches  by 
7  1/16  inches  deep;  and  the  half  bushel 
box  be  12  3/8  inches  by  12  3/8  inches 
by  7  1/16  inches  deep.  It  is  further 
stipulated  in  the  law  that  the  boxes  shall 
be  marked  on  at  least  one  side  in  capital 
letters  not  less  than  one  inch  in  height, 
"STANDARD  BOX  FARM  PRODUCE" 
and 
"STANDARD  HALF-BOX  FARM 
PRODUCE." 
This  law  becomes  effective  March  1, 
1922. 

It  will  save  the  farmers  much  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  the  usual  Boston 
bushel  box  contains  approximately  a 
fifth  more  than  a  bushel. 
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COUNTY    HOME     DEMONSTRATION 
NOTES 


Miss  Lucy  M.  Queal,  Nutrition  Spec- 
ialist, and  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  attended  two  very  interesting  and 
instructive  closing  meetings  with  the 
Dodgeville  and  Hebronville  Nutrition 
Groups  in  Attleboro.  The  result  of  the 
work  in  these  schools  has  been  \ery 
satisfactory;  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  excellent  co-operation  given  by  the 
teachers  in  these  schools. 

The  children  have  not  only  shown  a 
steady  gain  in  weight,  but  they  have 
also  seemed  to  gain  an  appreciation  of 
foodstuffs  and  how  to  keep  themselves 
up  to  weight. 


Mrs.  Reed,  Clothing  Specialist,  has 
favored  this  county  twice  in  May.  A 
long  promised  health  demonstration  was 
held  in  Mansfield.  About  twenty-five 
local  women  took  advantage  of  the  dem- 
onstration. 

A  very  successful  and  representative 
meeting  was  held  at  Segreganset. 

The  following  representatives  were 
present:  Mansfield,  1;  Myricks,  3;  Fall 
River,  6;  Pottersville,  2;   Dighton,  9. 

The  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  advanced  work  to  the  Segre- 
ganset group,  and  the  other  interested 
clothing  members  came  in  to  observe. 


PICNIC  LUNCHES 


Picnic  meals  have  seemed  to  gain  their 
rightful  popularity  during  the  past  few 
seasons.  Food  eaten  out  of  doors  always 
tastes  good  and  it  gives  the  whole  family 
a  healthy  change. 

Sandwiches  have  a  prominent  place, 
but  they  can  be  largely  displaced  by 
things  requiring  less  preparation  if  a 
camp  fire  is  available. 

Bacon  alone  or  bacon  wrapped  around 
frankforts  and  toasted  over  coals  is 
delicious.  These  can  be  put  betwe?n 
slices  of  bread  or  in  rolls  and  make  a 
very  acceptable  addition  to  a  lunch. 

Potatoes  baked  in  the  coals  are  un- 
rivaled. If  they  can  be  parboiled  before 
hand,  time  is  saved  and  good  results  are 
obtained.  They  boil  very  satisfactorily 
out  of  doors,  and  if  a  tall  kettle  is  used  a 
jar  of  canned  vegetables  can  be  put  in 
with  them  and  so  served  hot  with  the 
rest  of  the  meal. 

Chowders  can  be  partly  prepared  at 
home  and  cooked  on  the  camp  fire. 

A  chowder,  of  course,  necessitates 
that  bowls  be  carried  for  serving.  Where- 
as paper  dishes  which  can  be  burned 
are  in  many  ways  desirable. 

Nothing  need  be  said  about  coffee 
made  in  the  tall  cam,p  cofTee  pot,  but  be 
sure  that  the  pot  is  large — otherwise  the 
joys  of  tending  the  pot  will  be  limited. 

Sandwiches  must  be  crisp  and  tasty. 
Lettuce  makes  a  good  sandwich  if  the 
washed    lettuce    is    carried    in    a    damp 


cloth  and  made  with  buttered  bread  just 
before  serving. 

Chopped  sweet  green  peppers  or  chop- 
ped pickles  make  a  satisfactory  addition 
to  cheese,  minced  meat  or  egg  sand- 
wiches. Salad  dressing  does  a  great 
deal  to  give  the  sandwich  flavor  and  also 
to  add  the  desired  moisture. 

The  one  thing  which  we  may  all  well 
bear  in  mind  is  that  some  one  else  may 
wish  to  use  the  same  delightful  place 
which  you  have  found,  so  do  not  leave 
paper  or  food  strewn  around.  If  the 
rubbish  cannot  be  burned  on  the  spot, 
take  it  to  a  place  where  it  can. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


A  Field  Day  for  all  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Bristol  County  over  ten  years  of  age 
will  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School  on  Saturday,  June  25. 

There  will  be  an  interesting  program 
of  demonstrations  in  the  spraying  of 
vegetables,  the  judging  and  selection  of 
poultry,  etc.  In  the  afternoon  there  will 
be  contests  in  Poultry  Judging,  a 
greased-pig  chase  and  other  contests  and 
games.  Ribbons  will  be  awarded  the 
winners;  poultry  will  be  given  as  prizes 
in  the  Poultry  Contest  and  the  pig 
catcher  will  have  the  pig. 

Bring  your  .lunch.  Ice  cream  will  be 
supplied  free. 

The  young  people  will  be  carefully 
supervised  and  safeguarded  while  here, 
but  it  would  be  well  if  a  parent  or  teach- 
er can  come  with  each  group. 

The  County  Champions  in  the  Sewing, 
Bread  Making  and  Poultry  Clubs  will 
be  announced  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Eight  of  the  twelve  Home  Economic 
Clubs  in  the  county  completed  their  club 
work  and  will  receive  banners.  They 
are  as  follows:  Smith  Mills  Home 
Economics  Club  and  Faunae  Corner 
Home  Economics  Club,  North  Dart- 
mouth; Golden  Rod  Club,  Norton;  Sun- 
shine Sewiflg  Club,  North  Rehoboth; 
Stoney  Brook  Home  Economics  Club, 
Rehoboth;  Rose  Bud  Bread  Club  and 
Busy  Bee  Sewing  Club,  Somerset,  and 
the  Lily  Bud  Home  Economics  Club, 
Pottersville.  It  is  considered  quite  an 
honor  for  a  club  to  get  a  banner  and 
these  young  people  deserve  high  praise 
for  their  excellent  work.  The  local  lead- 
ers of  these  clubs  also  deserve  much 
credit. 

All  of  the  above  named  Home  Econom- 
ics Clubs  gave  very  interesting  and  in- 
Ltruotive  demonstrations  in  bread  mak- 
ing and  judging,  baby  bathing  and 
dressing,  table  setting  and  serving,  bed 
making,  dish  washing,  baby  feeding  and 
darning. 

In  the  recent  visit  to  this  county  by 
the  Assistant  State  Leader,  Miss  Doro- 
thy Murdock,  nearly  one  hundred   Club 


pins  Wei'e  giveii  out  by  her  to  members 
who  successfully  finished  their  Home 
Economics  Club  work.  This  was  over 
75  per  cent,  of  the  members  originaLy 
enrolled. 

Poultry  Club  members  commenc- 
ing club  work  at  this  time  should  keep 
a  simple  hatching,  breeding  and  fe;d 
record  on  sheets  which  are  now  being 
sent  out  from  the  County  Club  Agent's 
office. 

Keep  the  house  in  which  you  are  hous- 
ing your  growing  chicks  clean  by  spray- 
ing often  with  a  good  disinfectant. 
W.hen  chicks  are  half  grown  provide 
roosts  for  them.  These  roosts  should  be 
about  three  inches  wide,  one  inch  thick 
and  placed  about  15  inches  apart  and 
about  18  inches  above  the  floor.  Narrow 
roosts  are  apt  to  cause  crooked  breast 
bones. 

It  is  well  to  separate  the  cockerels 
from  the  pullets  as  soon  as  the  sex  can 
be  determined.  Cull  out  all  weak  chicks 
from,  time  to  time.  By  careful  selection 
and  the  right  care,  every  poultry  mem- 
ber should  have  an  excellent  flock  of 
pullets  by  next  Novenber. 

If  any  poultry  club  members  wish  to 
have  some  of  their  young  cockerels 
eaponized,  arrangements  could  be  made 
with  the  County  Club  Agent  for  a 
demonstration  and  all  club  members  in 
the  vicinity  could  be  present.  Cockerels 
from  IVti  to  2  lbs.  are  the  best  size  for 
caponizing.  Food  and  water  should  be 
kept  away  from  cockerels  to  be  eaponiz- 
ed at  least  24  hours  before  the  operation. 


RECENT  AND  NEAR  FUTURE  GATH- 
ERINGS AT  THE  BRISTOL  COUN- 
TY AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 


June  4. — Professor  Works  of  Cornell 
University  and  a  group  of  leaders  in 
Agricultural  Education  from  as  far 
west  as  Colorado  and  as  far  east  as 
South  Africa  spent  several  hours  at  the 
school  studying  methods,  principles  and 
practice. 

June  8. — The  first  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Bristol  County  Farm 
Bureau  reorganized,  to  formulate  a  pro- 
gram and  determine  other  policies,  and 
transact  the  regular  business  of  the 
Bureau. 

June  14. — The  joint  meeting  of  the 
Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  three  County 
Agricultural  Schools  of  this  State — 
Essex,  Norfolk  and  Bristol. 

June  25. — The  annual  Field  Day  for 
Boys  and  Girls  of  Bristol  County. 

Aug.  2-4  inclusive.  The  annual  State- 
wide Conference  of  Leaders  and  teach- 
ers in  Agricultural  Education  will  be 
held  at  the  School  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

Aug.  6. — The  Annual  Field  Day  of 
the  Old  Colony  North  and  Old  Colony 
South,  Pomona  Granges. 
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POTATO  SPRAY  RINGS 


Is    There    a    Place    For    Them    in    Bristol 
County? 

For  three  years  groups  of  farmers  in 
Bennington  County,  Vermont,  have  been 
.  doing  co-operative  potato  spraying  under 
the  general  direction  of  County  Agent 
P.-  C.  Shaw.  Mr  Shaw  describes  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  '  spiay 
rings"  as  follows: 

"Two  directors  were  secured  to  fi- 
nance each  association.  The  practice  has 
been  for  them  to  sign  a  bank  note  to 
cover  the  total  cost  of  running  the  as- 
sociation, and  they  have  acted  in  an  ad- 
visory way  in  determining  policies  and 
important  matters.  One  of  the  directors 
has  acted  as  treasurer.  In  each  associa- 
t.on  a  subscription  list  of  those  desiring 
to  have  their  potatoes  sprayed  ,  was 
solicited,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  perfect  an  organization  until 
the  list  totalled  approximately  fif- 
ty acres  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  each  other.  In  operating  the 
associations  one  man  has  been  hired  for 
about  two  months  to  keep  the  sprayer 
going  from  early  in  July  until  the  end  of 
the  growing  season.  This  operator  keeps 
track  of  the  time  spent  in  spraying  on 
each  farm  and  all  of  the  materials  used. 
Upon  his  report  at  the  end  of  the  season 
is  worked  out  a  pro  rata  basis  of  the 
cost  of  spraying.  A  summary  of  the 
charges  of  one  of  the  associations  is  as 
follows : 
Cost  of  machine  and  incidentals 

for  each  acre  sprayed,  $     .47 

Arsenate  per  pound,  .34 

Copper  sulphate  per  pound,  .09 

Lime  per  pound,  .013 

Man  labor  and  horse  labor  per  hour, 1.185 

One  of  the  big  factors  in  determining 
the  successfulness  of  the  association  is  to 
secure  an  operator  who  is  thorough  in 
his  work  and  able  to  mix  well  with  the 
farmers.  An  operator  in  each  associa- 
tion did  the  spraying,  kept  account  of 
the  materials  and  prepared  the  Bor- 
deaux. The  average  cost  per  acre  in  the 
Shaftsbury  Association  where  257  acres 
were  sprayed  was  $2.06  per  acre  for 
each  application.  This  included  mater- 
ial, labor,  use  of  machines  and  incident- 
als. In  addition  to  this  the  farm  on 
which  the  spraying  was  done  provided 
the  team  for  doing  the  work. 

"Following  is  the  form  of  contract 
used  by  the  Manchester  Rupert  Associa- 
tion: 

We,  the  undersigned  subscribers,  here- 
by agree  to  contribute  to  expense  of  pur- 
chasing, maintenance  and  operation  of 
a  potato  spraying  equipment  and  to  have 
sprayed  under  the  direction  of  the  Ben- 
nington county  agent  all  the  potatoes  we 
raise  on  our  respective  farms;  such  con- 
tribution to  be  proportionate  part  of  the 
expense  of  such  purchase,  maintenance 
and  spraying  to  be  based  upon  acreage. 


time  spent  in  labor  and  cost  of  material 
used  is  such  spraying. 

We  understand  and  agree  that  (two 
directors)  are  to  furnish  the  funds 
necessary  to  defray  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  this  proposition  and 
we  each  agree  to  pay  our  respective  pro- 
portionate parts  as  the  same  may  be 
deterniiined  by  said  directors  as  soon 
after  September  15  as  such  assessments 
may  be  determined  and  we  are  furn- 
ished statements  thereof.  It  is  further 
agreed  that  until  the  above  named  direc- 
tors shall  have  been  reimbursed  in  full 
for  money  so  advanced  by  them  that  the 
spraying  equipment  and  all  matsrial 
shall  remain  their  property,  or  if  they 
deem  it  advisable  the  equipment  may  be 
sold  at  public  sale  before  our  propor- 
tions are  determined. 

And  we  (the  two  directors)  in  consid- 
eration of  the  signing  of  this  list  by 
farmers  representing  at  least  fifty  acres 
of  potatoes,  hereby  agree  to  furnish  the 
necessary  funds  for  purchasing,  equip- 
ing,  maintaining  and  operating  said 
spraying  apparatus." 


FARM   BUREAU   NATIONAL  POLICY 

(Continued  from  Page   1) 

8.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  a  General  Sales  Tax? 
Transportation. 

9.  Will  you  be  able  to  move  a  materi- 
ally larger  amount  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts if  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration secures  an  adequate  reduction  in 
freig'ht  rates? 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  building  of 
farm-to-market  roads  prior  to  the  con- 
struction of  trans-continental  highways? 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  Great  Lakes — 
St.  Lawrence  waterway? 

12.  Do  you  favor  other  waterway  de- 
velopment  for   transportation,   reclama- 
tion and  power  at  this  time? 
Miscellaneous. 

13.  Do  you  favor  placing  the  packers 
under  regulations  by  the  Government, 
and  the  vesting  of  such  regu'ation  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture? 

14.  Do  you  favor  legislation  making 
illegal  the  practice  of  short  selling  in 
agricultural  products? 

15.  Do  you  favor  the  truth-in-fabric 
legislation? 

16.  Do  you  favor  enabling  legislation 
for  co-operative  marketing? 

If  you  are  a  member  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  you  will  probably  get  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Bristol  County  Farm 
Bureau  a  request  for  your  vote  on  these 
questions.  In  any  case  the  Executive 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
thi-ough  the  County  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Morse,  Segreganset,  Mass.,  stating 
your  views  on  any  or  all  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

Most  of  the  questions  are,  I  think, 
clear  as  they  stand.  Questions  1  and  2 
have  to  do  with  the  possible  use  of  Farm 


Bureau  Federation  funds  and  credit  to 
help  market  farm  'products  by  better 
financing.  This  policy  would  be  a  pos- 
sible advantage  to  the  Middle  West  and 
South  where  the  great  staple  products 
are  largely  grown. 

Questions  3  and  4  look  toward  better 
banking  facilities  for  the  farmer,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  short-term  personal 
loans. 

Question  5  needs  no  comment. 

No.  6  raises  the  question  whether  all 
investments,  such  as  government  bonds 
and  the  like,  should  not  be  subject  to 
tax  the  same  as  other  property  instead 
of  being  tax-exempt  as  many  of  them 
are  at  present. 

Questions  7  and  8  are  live  ones  that 
any  two  neighbors  are  likely  to  differ  on. 
The  Excess  Profits  Tax  now  in  operation 
has  worked  none  too  well.  Those  who 
are  making  excessive  profits  have  re- 
sorted to  all  sorts  of  expedients  for 
avoiding  the  paying  of  the  tax.  This 
form  of  tax  has  undoubtedly  been  a  fac- 
tor in  keeping  prices  high  on  manufac- 
tured articles  and  perhaps  in  slowing  up 
industry.  It  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  taxes  should  be  levied  in  proportion 
to  the  citizen's  or  company's  ability  to 
pay. 

The  General  Sales  Tax,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  levied  on  all  purchases, 
would,  therefore,  be  paid  in  some  meas- 
ure by  everyone  and  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  one  buys. 

There  are,  of  course,  weaknesses  in 
both  systems  of  taxation,  the  latter  form 
of  tax  might  fall  heavily  on  the  man  of 
moderate  income  and  large  family. 

Question  9,  10,  11,  12  contain  propos- 
als of  more  immediate  interest,  perhaps, 
to  Western  farmers  than  to  New  Eng- 
land. , 

Question  13  needs  no  comment. 

The  proposal  in  No.  14  is  intended  to 
stop  gambling  in  farm  products  and 
thus  by  saving  the  margins  now  paid  to 
speculators,  insure  more  of  the  consum- 
er's dollar  to  the  farmer  with  a  reason- 
able return  to  those  middlemen  who  act- 
ually give  a  service.  The  weak  point  in 
this  proposal  is  that  even  national  legis- 
lation will  be  but  partially  effective,  yet 
it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  "truth-in-fabric"  proposal  (No. 
15)  is  intended  to  protect  the  buying 
public  from  misrepresentation  in  manu- 
factured fabrics  by  providing  that  wool 
must  be  labeled  wool,  cotton  labeled  cot- 
ton, silk  labeled  silk,  much  as  the  pure 
food  law  provides  against  the  adultera- 
tion of  foods. 

Finally,  (No  16)  it  is  proposed  to  so 
change  the  federal  laws  that  the  anti- 
trust legislation  shall  not  prohibit  legi- 
timate co-operative  marketing — especial- 
ly the  co-operative  marketing  of  farm 
products. 
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FARM  BUREAU  TO  TAKE  UP  CO- 
OPERATIVE PURCHASING 


An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  members  are  interested  in 
co-operative  buying  of  grain,  fertilizers 
and  other  farm  supplies.  This  fact  is 
shown  by  the  answers  to  the  question- 
naire on  co-operative  buying  which  was 
sent  to  each  Farm  Bureau  member.  The 
replies  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  from  20  to  30  cars  of  material 
a  month  to  be  purchased  in  this  man- 
ner. 

It  may  seem  to  some  members  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  has  been  somewhat 
slow  in  getting  started  in  this  move- 
ment. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
a  great  many  problems  present  them- 
selves in  the  co-operative  purchase  of 
farm  supplies.  Although  there  is 
much  variation  in  the  price  paid  for 
these  materials  throughout  the  county, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  questionnaires, 
still  the  margin  of  profit  on  many  of 
these  materials  is  relatively  small.  In 
order  to  effect  a  large  saving,  the  vol- 
ume of  purchasing  must  be  large  and 
the  variety  of  materials  purchased  must 
not  be  too  g-reat. 

At  present  some  50  brands  of  fer- 
tilizers and  nearly  as  many  brands  of 
grains  are  being  used  in  Bristol  County. 
Director  Haskell  tells  us  that  five  fer- 
tiizer  formulas  are  sufficient  to  cover 
the  needs  of  all  crops  grown  in  New 
England.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  a 
great  saving  could  be  effected  in  co- 
operative purchasing  if  the  kinds  of 
grains  and  fertilizers  used  could  be  lim- 
ited to  a  few  standard  rations  and  for- 
mulas. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
must  carry  on  co-operative  buying 
strictly  on  a  cash  basis.  Many  farmers 
are  in  the  habit  of  buying  grain  and 
paying  for  it  in  30  days.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau as  at  present  organized  would 
necessarily  have  to  have  cash  at  the 
time  the  goods  were  delivered. 

Another  important  feature  of  co-op- 
erative buying  is  that  it  must  be  cur- 
ried on  along  strictly  business  lines.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  a  careful  buyer  and 
manager  to  head  up  the  work.  This 
manager  must  be  allowed  a  certain 
margin  of  commission  to  cover  his  ser- 
vices and  expenses.  There  must  also  be 
a  certain  definite  allowance  set  aside 
for  emergencies  which  may  arise. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  appointed  the  town  di- 
rectors of  the  Farm  Bureau  as 
a  county  committee  on  co-operative 
buying.  This  committee  has  in 
turn  appointed  a  sub-committee  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  F.  G.  Arnold,  Touisset;  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Strange,  Taunton;  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Bliss,  Rehoboth,  and  Mr.  Warren  L. 
Ide,  Segreganset.  This  sub-committee 
has  authority  to  hire  a  County  Pur- 
chasing Agent  and  arrange  details  for  a 
county    plan    of    co-operative    buying. 

The  plan  which  has  been  proposed  is 
that  the  manager  will  work  through  the 
Town  Director  or  some  appointed  rep- 
resentative in  each  town  in  getting  to- 
gether orders  for  materials.  The  man- 
ager will  get  quotations  on  the  orders  as 
specified  and  will  look  after  ordering 
and  delivery  of  goods  and  collection"  for 
materials  purchased  when  delivered. 

It  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely  de- 
cided whether  delivery  of  materials  will 
be  made  to  the  farm.  It  this  is  done 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  slight  deliv- 
ery charge  based  on  actual  cost  of  de- 
livery. 

The  probable  method  of  financing  the 
buying  will  be  similar  to  a  scheme  used 
by  the  East  Bridgewater  Farmers'  Ex- 
change. In  addition  to  actual  cost  of  ma- 
terials purchased  there  will  be  a  small 
charge  to  cover  commission  and  ex- 
penses of  manager  and  a  charge  suf- 
ficient to  build  up  a  small  surplus  for 
a  sort  of  emergency  fund,  a  large  share 
of  this  fund  to  be  rebated  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  members  who  have  pur- 
chased materials  duiring  the  year  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  purchases. 

The  Co-operative  Purchasing  Com- 
mittee will  be  glad  at  any  time  to  re- 
ceive suggestions  from  members  who 
are  interested  in  co-operative  buying. 


BUY  YOUR  SUPPLIES  THROUGH 
THE  FARM  BUREAU 

The  Farm  Bureau  Committee  on 
purchasing  has  employed  Mr.  Per- 
cival  C.  Morse  for  Purchasing  Agent 
and  made  arrangements  for  the  co- 
operative purchasing  of  grain,  hay, 
fertilizers,  lime  and  other  supplies 
on  a  cash  basis.  A  margin  of  $2.00 
a  ton  will  be  charged  when  the  ma- 
terial is  purchased,  but  there  will 
be  a  rebate  to  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
bers at  the  close  of  the  year  for 
some  part  of  this  $2.00  charge. 


TO  MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTUR- 
AL    COLLEGE     THROUGH     THE 
BRISTOL      COUNTY      AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL 


Some  worthy  boys  have  been  kept 
from  entering  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  because  they  wished  to  go 
on  to  college  and  could  not  be  admitted 
to  the  Agricultural  College  for  the  regu- 
lar courses  and  degree  by  a  certificate 
from  the  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
School.  The  way  has  now  opened  for 
this  to   be   done. 

Of  course  no  pupil  would  be  certified 
for  entrance  at  the  College  who  had  not 
given  evidence  by  his  record  at  the  Agri- 
cultural School  of  his  ability  to  do  col- 
lege work  creditably,  but  the  worthy 
pupil  may  now  enter  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  on  certificate  from 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
as  freely  and  in  as  good  standing  and 
for  the  same  college  work  as  from  any 
other  accredited   high   school. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School  is  a  free  school  and  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  is 
essentially  a  college  where  a  young  man 
can  get  a  free  college  education,  this  an- 
nouncement should  be  of  interest  to 
many  young  men  whose  purpose  is  to 
follow  farming  as  a  vocation,  and  who 
want  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  suc- 
cessful   career    through    education. 

A  letter  recently  received  from  Mr. 
Heald,  State  Leader  in  Agricultural 
Teacher-Training,  so  clearly  sets  forth 
the  present  status  of  agricultural  school 
graduates  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  that  it  seems  well  to  give 
it   in   full   here: 

"Since  some  misunderstanding  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  some  quarters  regard- 
ing the  status  of  the  pupil  in  a  vocation- 
al course  of  agriculture  in  relationship 
to  entrance  to  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  I  wish  to  repeat  a  previ- 
ous statement  and  clarify  the  dubious 
points. 

"1.  The  boy  who  enters  the  voca- 
tional course  in  agriculture  does  not  ir- 
revocably close  the  door  to  college  en- 
trance. 

"2.      The      superior     scholarship     re- 
quired  by  the   high   schools  for   college 
(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 
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WHY  NOT? 


When  one  considers  the  handicaps 
under  which  the  Massachusetts  farmer 
has  labored  by  reason  of  his  lack  of  or- 
ganized effort  when  nearly  all  other  in- 
dustrial groups  have  been  effectively  or- 
ganized for  advancing  their  own  busi- 
ness interests,  he  wonders  that  any 
farmers  have  been  able  to  stay  in  the 
game. 

The  Farm  Bureau  promises  to  usher 
in  a  new  day  for  the  farmer,  because 
it  looks  like  farmers  intend  to  solve 
many  of  their  problems  through  the 
Farm  Bureau  organization  that  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  they  cannot 
solve  individually. 

Not  the  least  of  the  handicaps  to  the 
farmer's  business  has  been  the  impos- 
sibility of  satisfactory  fire  insurance,  at 
reasonable  rates,  covering  his  buildings 
and  other  destructive  property.  That 
this  is  due  not  so  much  to  inadequate 
fire  protection  in  the  country  as  to  other 
factors,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  farmers, 
with  no  better  fire  protection  have  for 
years  found  it  possible  to  insure  them- 
selves  and   at  very  low  rates. 

Among  the  reasons  why  fire  insur- 
ance has  cost  the  Massachusetts  farm- 
er so  heavily  may  be  mentioned  the  fact 
that  city  insurance  business  has  been  so 
extensive  that  it  has  overshadowed  in 
importance  the  business  of  the  rural 
communities,  and  the  business  of  the 
country  is  rather  more  expensive  to  go 
after. 


But  a  yet  more  important  reason  has 
doubtless  been  the  poor  risks  of  certain 
farm  properties  whereon  the  buidings 
are  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual 
cost  or  value  of  the  farm,  and  the  fact 
that  agents  whose  commission  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  insurance  sold 
could  readily  be  induced  to  cover  such 
property  with  enough  insurance  so  it 
would  pay  the  owner  well  to — let  it 
burn! 

In  any  case  it  would  not  be  easy  for 
city  insurance  agents  to  know  who  in 
the  country,  and  what  property,  would 
be  a  good  risk  and  what  would  not.  So 
the  city  ilnsurance  ctompanies  have 
found  Massachusetts  farmers,  as  they 
have  handled  the  business,  relatively  un- 
desirable  risks. 

Well,  the  Worcester  County  Farm 
Bureau  has  grasped  the  fact  that  a 
farmer's  neighbors  do  know  whether  he 
and  his  property  are  a  good  risk,  and 
the  Fitchburg  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  are  underwriting  property 
that  the  Worcester  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau has  investigated  and.  certified  to 
as  "right"  at  reasonable  rates.  Now, 
on  the  basis  that  volume  of  business 
makes  for  both  security  and  low  cost  of 
bu'siness,  they  are  suggesting  that  other 
Massachusetts  Counties  "come  into  the 
game." 

We  have  no  stock  in  the  Fitchburg 
Company,  and  are  not  their  selling  agent 
but  the  principle  of  the  thing  seems  to 
be  sound,  and  in  our  opinion  Bristol 
County  farmers  through  their  Farm  Bu- 
reau could  well  afford  to  look  into  it, 
with  a  view  to  saving  some  of  their  own 
dollars  to  themselves  by  this  method  of 
mutual   insurance.      Why  not? 


MARKET    GARDENERS'    FIELD    DAY 
AT  LEXINGTON 

August  3  is  the  date  for  the  big  Mar- 
ket Gardeners'  Field  Day  at  the  State 
Market  Garden  Field  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Lexington. 

Last  year  some  40  or  more  farmers 
from  Bristol  County  attended  this 
Field  Day  and  everyone  who  took  the 
trip  was  much  pleased  with  what  they 
saw  and  heard. 

The  Station,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  H.  F.  Tompson,  has  hundreds 
of  experiments  which  are  of  real  inter- 
est to  farmers.  There  are  a  great  many 
problems  for  which  the  farmer  neither 
has  the  time  or  money  to  work  out  the 
solution.  The  Station  is  in  a  position 
to  work  out  these  problems  and  is  get- 
ting real  results.  Everyone  who  at- 
tends this  Field  Day  will  see  and  hear 
something  which  will  be  of  vital  interest 
to  them. 

If  there  are  any  who  desire  transport- 
ation for  this  trip,  the  County  Agent 
will  be  glad  to  assist  in  arranging  such 
transportation. 


OLD   COLONY  POMONA  FIELD   DAY 

Once  again,  Saturday,  August  6,  the 
Old  Colony  North  and  Old  Colony  South 
Pomona  Granges  meet  in  their  Annual 
Field  Day  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural   School. 

Important  features  of  the  day  are  the 
water  sports  and  other  outdoor  sports 
of  the  forenoon,  10.30  to  12.00  o'clock, 
with  individual  awards  for  the  vrinners; 
the  parade  of  Grange  floats  at  noon, 
with  cash  awards  of  $10.00,  $5.00  and 
$2.50  in  gold  for  the  three  best;  the  big 
clambake  at  noon  with  accommodations 
for  500  to  1000  people  if  you  get  your 
ticket  early,  otherwise  bring  your  lunch; 
good  music  including  orchestra  and 
male  quartet;  and  live  speakers. 

The  whole  oyent  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Pomona 
Granges,  Mr.  William  N.  Howard  of 
North  Easton,  Chairman.  Tickets  are 
on  sale  at  all  the  local  Granges.  It  is 
not  an  exclusive  Grange  event,  but  is 
open  to  the  public. 

Come,  and  you'll  be  glad  you  came. 


THE    BRISTOL    COUNTY    FARMERS' 
SHOW   AND    SALE 


For  several  years  there  has  been  held 
at  the  Agricultural  School,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  modest 
but  remarkably  fine  exhibits  of  farm 
produce,  and  at  the  same  time  a  brief 
program  of  demonstrations  and  informal 
lectures  has  been  arranged,  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  has  been  to  stimulate 
the  better  grading  and  packing  of  farm 
produce,  and  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  the  use  of  better  seed. 

More  recently,  in  connection  with  this 
Show,  there  has  been  introduced  the 
idea  of  advertising  and  selling — the 
pure-bred  dairy  stock  sale,  the  sale  of 
pure-bred  swine,  the  placing  of  orders 
on  seed  stock,  and  on  fruit  and  other 
produce. 

From  the  beginning  there  has  been 
no  notion  of  making  this  another 
"Brockton  Cattle  Show"  or  "Lincoln 
Park  Fair,"  even  if  that  were  practic- 
able. Rather,  the  idea  has  been  to  de- 
velop the  Show  along  the  lines  of  the 
"Automobile  Show,"  or  other  Business 
Show,  that  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants find  profitable  as  an  advertising 
and  selling  proposition.  Developed  along 
these  lines  the  Bristol  County  Farmers' 
Show  and  Sale  could  be  made  of  great 
value  to  the  farming  industry  of  the 
county  and  of  scarcely  less  value  to  the 
consuming  public.  Moreover,  it  would 
soon  come  to  hold  a  distinctive  place  in 
the  events  of  this  section  of  the  State 
and  be  quite  independent  of  competition 
from  the  popular  "cattle  shows"  with 
their  customary  horse  racing  and  fakirs. 
(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  1) 
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CLOTHING  CONFERENCE 


Only  the  forty-nine  women  who  at- 
tended the  all-day  meeting  in  the  Clam- 
bake grove  at  Myricks  can  know  what 
fine  hostesses  the  Myricks  ladies  are  and 
how  many  clothing  points  can  be  dis- 
cussed  in   one   day. 

Mrs.  Reed  had  charge  of  the  meeting 
and  she  was  kept  busy  all  day  answer- 
ing and  asking  questions  and  giving 
helpful   suggestions. 

The  assignments  of  the  Clothing 
Specialists  is  necessarily  limited  for 
each  county.  Why  not  make  each  of 
her  visits  to  the  county  a  group  meet- 
ing for  all  interested?  When  can  your 
group  arrange  a  meeting  in  your  sec- 
tion? 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


On  June  25th  a  very  successful  and 
enjoyable  Boys'  and  Girls'  Field  Day 
was  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School. 

There  were  more  than  300  who  at- 
tended and  took  part  in  the  program. 
Nearly  every  town  and  city  in  the  coun- 
ty was  represented,  those  from  the  more 
distant  points  coming  by  auto. 

In  the  morning  a  spraying  demonstra- 
tion was  given  by  Mr.  Robinson,  Vege- 
table Garden  Instructor  at  the  School, 
and  a  culling  and  lice  treatment  demon- 
stration by  Mr.  Peckham,  Poultry  In- 
structor. This  was  followed  by  a  bas- 
ket lunch,  and  free  ice  cream  was  served 
ip  the  School  Grove.  A  few  words  of 
•welcome  were  then  given  by  Mr.  Gil- 
bert. 

In  the  afternoon  several  interesting 
contests  and  events  were  held  and  rib- 
bons were  given  to  the  first,  second  and 
third  prize  winners.  Everyone  seemed 
to  have  a  fine  time  and  we  hope  they 
will  come  again  next  year. 

The  events  and  prize  winners  were  as 
follows : 
Pig     Chaie — Harrington     Barlow,     See- 

konk,  Mass. 
Poultry  Contest^_lst,  Joseph  Precourt, 
Chartley;     2nd,     Harold     Cook,     Fall 
River;  3rd,  William  Lord,  Fall  River; 
Robert  Helfenbein,  Fall  River. 
Girl's    Potato    Race — 1st,    Mary   Henry, 
Taunton;  2nd,  Carrie  Clapp,  Norton; 
3rd,  Gladys  Parks,  Fall  River. 
Boy'i  Potato  Race — 1st,   Herbert  Walk- 
er, Fall  River;  2nd,  Albert  Woodward, 
Norton;   3rd,  Ralph  Fields,   Chartley. 
Girl'.   50- Yard   Dailt — 1st,   Melsie    Bas- 
sett,  Taunton;  2nd,  Odele  Van  Hyfte, 
Taunton;    3rd   Carrie   Clapp,   Norton. 
Boy's  75- Yard  Dash — 1st,  Albert  Wood- 
ward,  Norton;  2nd,   Herbert  Walker, 
Fall    River;    3rd,   Robert   Helfenbein, 
Fall  River. 
Girl's    Sack    Race — 1st,    Carrie    Clapp, 
Norton;   2nd,   Myrtis  Fuller,   Norton; 
3rd,  Eileen  Dean,  East  Taunton. 


Boy's   Sack   Race — 1st,    James   Barlow, 
Seekonk;     2nd,     William    Lord,    Fall 
River;     3rd,     Herbert     Walker,     Fall 
River. 
Girl's  3-Legged  Race — 1st,  Eileen  Dean, 
East  Taunton,  and  Annie  Dean,  East 
Taunton;  2nd,  Sarah  Reed,  Taunton, 
and     Odele     Van     Hyfte,     Taunton; 
3rd,  Annie  Ferry,  Somerset,  and  Dor- 
is Johnston,  Somerset. 
Boy's      3-Legged      Race  —  1st,      Harold 
Walker,  Fall  River,  and  William  Lord, 
Fall    River;    2nd,    Alex    Smith,    Fall 
River,     and     William     Hadfield,     Fall 
River;    3rd,    Duncan    McColloch,   Fall 
River,  and  Elmer  Brown,  Fall  River. 
In   the   Home  Economics  Club,   Doris 
Higginbottom    of   North   Rehoboth,    has 
been   chosen    Sewing   Champion    of   the 
county,  and  Clara  Munroe  also   of  Re- 
hoboth, has  been  chosen  as  Bread  Cham- 
pion. 

The  second  prize  in  the  Sewing  Club 
was  awarded  to  Bernice  Howard  and 
the  third  prize  to  Edith  Swanson,  both 
of  Rehoboth. 

The  second  prize  in  the  Bread  Club 
was  awarded  to  Edna  Reed  and  the 
third  prize  to  Frandia  Vigeant,  both  of 
North  Dartmouth. 

Others  in  the  Sewing  Club  deserving 
honorable  mention  are  Myrtice  Fuller, 
Anne  Tucker,  Norton;  Alice  Bouchard, 
North  Dartmouth;  Gertrude  Hamilton, 
Mary  Hamilton,  Pottersville,  and  Mary 
Mello,    Swansea. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  announce  the 
County  Poultry  Champion  at  this  time 
owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  scores. 
However,  the  first  prize  will  be  awarded 
to  one  of  the  following  who  has  done 
excellent  work:  Anna  Blossom,  Fair- 
haven;  Donald  Jordan,  Attleboro;  Ken< 
neth  Stewart,  South  Easton,  or  Lee 
Johnson,  Assonet.  Three  of  these  club 
members  have  cleared  over  $3.00  per 
bird  for  the  past  six  months. 

There  are  now  over  325  new  mem- 
bers enrolled  in  club  work  in  this  county 
this  summer.  Of  this  approximately  25 
are  in  the  Corn  Club,  30  in  the  Potato 
Club,  45  in  the  Garden  Club,  90  in  the 
Canning  Club,  35  in  the  Pig  Club,  90  in 
the  Poultry  Club  and  20  in  the  Calf 
Club,  There  are  in  all  16  organized 
cluba. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  or- 
ganized clubs  which  have  elected  of- 
ficers : 

Canning 
North  Rehoboth — Gladys  Johnson,  pres- 
ident;   Clara   Munroe,   vice-president; 
Doris    Higginbottom,    secretary. 
Norton — Myrtice  Fuller,  president;  Em- 
ma Sokolonki,  secretary. 
Dighton — Lucy  Bowen,  president;  Mary 
Camara,      vice-president;      Elizabeth 
Goodell,  secretary. 
Dartmouth — Dorothy      Gilholm,      presi- 
dent; Alice  Wordell,  secretary. 


SomeMet-^Anhie  Ferry,  president;  Dor- 
is Johnston,  secretary. 
North     Dartmouth — Nellie     Tomkewitz, 
president;  Alice  Bouchard,  secretary. 
Chartley — Gladys       Fields,       president; 
Jeanette   Precourt,   secretary. 
Poultry 
North  Dartmouth — William   McConville, 
president;    William    Smith,    secretary. 
Pottersville — Milton     W-itherell,     presi- 
dent;  Arthur   Bouche,   secretary. 
Assonet — Lee  Johnson,   president;  Fred 

Evans,  secretary. 
Chartley — William  Sturdy,  president; 
Joseph  Precourt,  secretary. 
Other  clubs  which  have  not  yet  held 
their  elections  are  the  following:  Can- 
ning, Seekonk,  Easton,  Acushnet.  Poul- 
try, South  Easton  and  Acushnet. 


DUSTING  POTATOES  FOR  CONTROL 
OF  BLIGHT 


During  the  past  three  years  rather 
extensive  experiments  have  been  car- 
ried on  using  a  dust  for  the  control  of 
blight.  This  method  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Saunders,  Dominion  En- 
tomologist of  Nova  Scotia  and  is  in 
common  use  there.  During  the  past 
two  years  several  of  the  Experiment 
Stations  in  the  United  States  have  tried 
it  out  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  is 
trying  it  out  this  year  and  it  is  being 
tried  in  a  small  way  in  most  of  the 
counties. 

Mr.  Elwin  Nason  of  Norton  is  giving 
it  a  trial  on  a  three-acre  field  of  pota- 
toes. 

The  dust  being  used  is  known  as 
Saunders  Copper-Lime  Dust  and  con- 
sists of  15-20  per  cent,  of  dehydrated 
copper  sulphate;  8-10  per  cent,  calcium 
arsenate  and  the  balance  of  hydrated 
lime.  Where  there  are  no  bugs  a  mix- 
ture without  the  poison  is  used. 

The  present  cost  of  this  material  is  7 
cents  per  pound  without  the  poison  and 
8  cents  per  pound  with  the  poison.  It 
requires  from  20-30  pounds  to  cover 
1   acre   of  potatoes. 

It  can  be  applied  with  a  hand-duster, 
a  traction  or  a  power  duster. 

The  following  firms  are  offering  eith- 
er or  both  types  of  these  machines:  Ni- 
agara Sprayer  Company,  Middleport,  N. 
Y. ;  Kansas  City  Dust  Sprayer  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Leggett  &  Brother,  301  Pearl  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  advantages  of  the  dust  are: 

1.  Easier  and  quicker  to  apply. 

2.  Less  cost  of  machinery  and  labor. 

3.  Cost  of  material  is  probably 
somewhat  less. 
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What  is  needed  is  a  great  deal  more 
push  put  into  the  advertising  of  the 
Show  as  an  exhibit  and  sale,  and  careful 
organizing  to  get  this  idea  across  with 
both  producer  and  consumer  so  they 
will  both  take  advantage  of  it  to  their 
mutual   benefit. 

Nowhere  could  conditions  be  more 
suitable  for  this  undertaking  than  right 
here-  in  Bristol  County  where  the  con- 
sumption of  farm  produce  far  outruns 
production,  and  where  our  good  roads 
bring  consumers  and  producers  so  near 
together  that  much  of  our  farm  produce 
could  be  sold  at  the  highest  retail  prices 
at  the  farm. 

Some  of  the  more  wide-awake  farm- 
ers of  the  county  have  gotten  hold  of 
this  idea  and  by  advertising  and  ev- 
hibiting  their  produce  at  the  Farmers' 
Show,  or  otherwise,  and  by  putting  their 
produce  up  right,  they  already  find  each 
year's  crops  oversold  at  their  own  doors, 
and  at  satisfactory  prices. 

Well,  the  Farm  Bureau  has  voted  t" 
go  ahead  with  the  Bristol  County  Farm- 
ers' Show  and  Sale.  Plans  and  arrange- 
ments are  already  being  made  for  a  bet- 
ter event  than  any  held  heretofore.  You 
will  be  asked  to  help.  This  event  can 
only  come  to  its  best  as  all  the  farmers 
of  the  county,  and  many  who  are  not 
farmers,  stand  ready  to  participate  in 
it  and  contribute  to  it;  but  you  will  get 
good  returns,  returns  in  proportion  to 
what  time  and  effort  you  invest  in  it. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  SPRAYING  POTA- 
TOES 


All  the  evidence  collected  during  the 
past  twenty  years  through  the  exhaus- 
tive experiments  of  our  State  Experi- 
ment Stations  shows  conclusively  that 
it  pays  to  spray  for  the  control  of  blight 
and  rot  of  potatoes.  Still,  less  than  25 
per  cent,  of  the  potato  growers  of  this 
state  use  any  spray  at  all  for  control  of 
blight.  Many  of  this  25  per  cent,  spray 
more    or    less    indifferently. 

Thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  will,  on  the  average,  increase 
the  actual  yield  of  potatoes  from  50  per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent.  This  increase  in 
yield  does  not  indicate  fully  the  profit- 
ableness of  spraying.  A  50  per  cent, 
increase  in  yield  ihightmean  500  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  actual  profit  from 
an  acre  of  potatoes  resulting  from  the 
spraying.  The  unsprayed  potatoes 
might  show  an  actual  loss  while  the 
sprayed  potatoes  might  show  a  net  profit 
of    $100   per  acre. 

Thorough  spraying  at  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station  with  Bordeaux  mix- 


ture showed  an  average  yearly  gain  of 
105  bushels  per  acre  over  a  20-year  pe- 
riod. Even  in  years  when  blight  is  not 
prevalent,  spraying  will  pay  on  the  late 
potatoes. 

Bordeaux  mixture  will  not  only  pre- 
vent blight  and  other  fungus  diseases, 
but  will  help  to  prevent  injury  from  the 
flea  beetle  which  is  doing  considerable 
damage  in  Bristol  County. 

The  standard  4-4-50  formula  for 
making  Bordeaux  seems  to  give  as  good 
results  on  potatoes  as  do  stronger  com- 
binations. The  directions  for  making 
4-4-50  forniula  is  as  follows: 

1.  Dissolve  4  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate 
(blue  stone)  in  about  tVi.  gallons  of  hot 
water,  using  a  wooden  container,  and 
add  cold  water  to  make  25  gallons,  or 
dissolve  by  suspending  the  crystals  over 
night  in  a.  coarse  sack  in  a  half  barrel 
of  cold  water. 

2.  Slake  4  lbs.  of  quicklime  in  a  bar- 
rel, using  just  enough  water  to  make  it 
boil,  but  not  sufficient  to  flood  it.  Upon 
completion  of  the  slaking  add  enough 
water  to  make  one-half  barrel  or  25 
gallons. 

3.  Pour  lime  water  and  copper  sul- 
phate solution  together  through  a 
strainer,  about  20  meshes  to  the  inch, 
into  "a  third  barrel  or  the  spray  tank. 
This  mixture  promptly  and  thoroughly 
stirred   is  then  ready  for  use. 

Stock    Solutions: 

When  large  quantities  of  Bordeaux 
are  to  be  used  it  is  best  to  mix  up  stock 
solutions  as  follows: 

1.  Dissolve  copper  sulphate  in  a  bar- 
rel at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  each  gallon  of 
water. 

2.  Slake  a  quantity  of  quick  lime 
and  dilute  it  to  make  up  a  solution  con- 
taining 1  lb.  of  lime  to  each  gallon  of 
water. 

3.  Thoroughly  stir  both  stock  solu- 
tions before  removing  portions  for  dilu- 
tion, in  order  to  insure  even  distribution 
of  the  ingTedients.  Never  mix  stock  so- 
lutions. 

4.  Keep  the  stock  solutions  covered 
to  prevent  evaporation.  If  evaporation 
takes  place,  refill  barrel  with  water  to 
the    original   height. 

5.  To  mix  for  spraying,  pour  4  gals, 
of  lime  solution  into  an  empty  barrel 
and  add  water  to  make  25  gallons;  pour 
4  gals,  of  the  copper  solution  into  an- 
other barrel  and  add  water  to  make  25 
gals. 

6.  Pour  these  two  diluted  solutions 
through  a  strainer  into  the  spray  tank 
and  stir  thoroughly. 

Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  used 
within  six  hours  after  mixing.  The 
stock  solutions,  however,  can,  if  prop- 
erly covered,  be  kept  for  a  long  time. 


(Continued   from   Page   One) 
certification,  usually  about  85  per  cent, 
and  about  15  per  cent,  above  mere  grad- 
uation, will  apply  in  this   case   as  well. 
An  estimate  that  the  boy  will  succeed  in  . 
college  is  necessary. 

"3.  Since  the  agricultural  schools 
and  departments  are  not  planned  as  col- 
lege preparatory  and  contain  no  mod- 
ern ,language  except  English  and  little 
or  no  mathematics  of  the  college  prep- 
aratory type,  it  is  essential  that  the 
other  non-agricultural  subjects  such  as 
English,  science,  and  U.  S.  History 
should  be  well  done.  There  should  be 
some  basis  for  estimating  the  scholar- 
ship in  agriculture  as  distinguished  from 
farm  skill,  lest  an  injustice  be  done  the 
boy,  the  school  and  the  college. 

"4.  This  concession  includes  admis- 
sion to  degree  courses  at  the  college, 
though  the  administration  has  not  yet 
specified  that  degree.  They  have  in- 
dicated that  the  distribution  of  college 
courses  will  be  such  as  to  permit  this 
group  to  stand  on  a  par  with  other  de- 
gree students  and  that  discrimination 
will  not  be  made  on  any  basis  except 
for  inferior  work. 

"5.  This  ruling  will  doubtless  prove 
a  blessing  to  two  groups  of  boys.  One 
group  has  wished  to  enter  the  agricul- 
tural courses,  but  feared  to  close  the 
college  door  and  has  frequently  failed 
to  reach  either  goal.  Another  group 
has  done  excellent  work  in  an  agricul- 
tural department  and  had  ambitions 
awakened  at  the  end  of  the  course  only 
to  find  the  doors  closed. 

"6.  Any  publicity  concerning  the 
new  ruling  should  be  made  with  discre- 
tion. We  want  vocational  students 
rather  than  college  preparatory  stud- 
ents in  our  departments,  to  the  extent 
that  each  boy  will  carry  a  man-sized 
home  project  in  addition  to  one-half  of 
his  school  time  in  agriculture. 

"This  well  done  and  the  non-vocation- 
al work  well  balanced  and  excellent  in 
scholarship,  will  indicate  the  wisdom  of 
attempting    a    college    course. 

"You  are  justified  in  making  this 
matter  clear  to  all  boys  and  parents. 

"7.  Lazy  and  indifferent  boys  should 
never  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  agri- 
cultural courses. 

"Some  boys  who  are  deficient  in 
scholarship,  may  be  ambitious  to  learn 
agriculture.  In  accepting  them  we  shall 
not  encourage  them  to  pursue  work  for 
which  they  are  not  adapted.  High 
grade  endeavor  may  bring  them  mere 
graduation  rank  which  is  very  credit- 
able. The  same  grade  of  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  another  boy  may  demonstrate 
his  ability  to  do  good  work  in   college. 

"To  this  boy  we  find  the  college  door 
opening  for  a  trial.  This  trial  must  be 
fair  on  both  sides  and  then  the  policy 
will   become   permanent." 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  SHOW 

OCTOBER  19-20,  1921 

WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  19  THURSDAY,  OCT.  20 

9.00  A.  M.     Judging  of  Exhibits.  10.00-12.00  A.  M.     Tractor  and  Potato  Digging  Demon- 

10.00-12.00  A.   M.      Tractor   Demonstrations.  ■                    strations. 

1.00  P.  M.     Sale  of  Pure  Bred  Pigs.  1.30  p.  M.     Auction  of  Farm  Produce. 

3.00  P.  M.     Junior  Club  Demonstrations.  4  00  p_  ^_     gjj^^^  ^^^  ^^  p^^f_  j_  ^    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^_        . 
4.00  P.  M.     Auction  Sale  of  Produce.                  .  achusetts     Agricultural     College,     Am- 
7.30  P.  M.     Commercial  Fruit  Growing  in  Massachu-  ,        , 
setts    by    Prof.    F.    C.    Sears,    Exten- 
sion Service,  M.  A.  C.  4.00  P.  M.     Poultry  Demonstrations. 

8.15  P.  M.     "Guide   Posts  in   Poultry  Management,"  8.00  P.  M.     Marshall  Duo.     Entertainers,  Boston, 

by   Prof.   W.    C.   Monahan,   Extension 
Service,  M.  A.  C. 

COMMITTEES 
Manager 

E.  Lincoln  Lewis .• Taunton 

Financial   Secretary 

Fred  W.    Gardner Segreganset 

Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Morse  : Segreganset 

Assistant  Secretaries 

Mrs.   J.    B.   Hulsizer Segreganset 

Miss  Florence  M.  Gardner Taunton 

Treasurer 

Frank  L.  Gardner South  Swansea 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTTES 

Finance  Pig  Sale 

Fred  W.  Gardner Segreganset  David  Millard Segreganset 

Program  Decorations 

Elmer  M.  Poole North  Dartmouth  h.  Judson  Robinson Taunton 

Sales   and   Booths  Potatoes 

Percival   Morse, Segreganset  Alden   G.   Walker Norton 

Publicity  Junior  Extension   Work 

G.  H.  Gilbert Segreganset  Edwin   R.   Wyeth Segreganset 

^<""°  Poultry 

E.  Lincoln  Lewis Taunton  j.  Willis  Andrews Dighton 

^•■"'t  Refreshments 

Stewart  Wright  Raynham  Center  in  charge  of  Dighton  Rock  Grange. 

Vegetables  Transportation 

R.   M.   Strange Taunton  All  Farm  Bureau  Committees  for  their  respective 

Cities  and  Towns. 

SHOW 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 

BRISTOL  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

Located  on  Taunton  to  Fall  River  Car  Lines — -Segreganset 
WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY  OCTOBER   19  AND  20,   1921 

AFTERNOONS  AND  EVENINGS 


^T«av 


NOTICE  TO  EXHIBITORS 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

1.  Entry  blanks  must  be  received  on  or  before  Saturday, 
October  15.  All  entries  must  be  made  on  entry  blanks  furnish- 
ed by  the  Farm  Bureau. 

2.  Send  all  entry  blanks  to  Mrs.  P.  C.  Morse,  Secretary, 
Segreganset,  Mass.  Exhibits  must  be  plainly  marked  with  name 
and  address  of  exhibitor,  giving  also  the  Department  and  Class 
number  in  vs^hich  the  exhibit  is  entered. 

3.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  place  by  10.00  p.  m.  Tuesday 
evening,  October  18,  and  must  not  be  removed  from  the  hall 
before  9.00  p.  m.  Thursday  evening,  October  20. 

4.  All  exhibits  sent  by  freight  or  express  must  be  pre- 
paid. 

5.  The  management  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  loss 
by  fire  or  otherwise  on  goods  exhibited. 

6.  The  School  will  assist  exhibitors  in  any  way  possible 
to  get  exhibits  to  the  hall  and  will  see  that  they  are  care- 
fully handled,  but  assumes  no  responsibility  for  their  safety. 

7.  All  exhibits  of  apples,  corn,  potatoes  and  vegetables 
must  have  been  grown  by  exhibitors,  and  in  Bristol  County. 

8.  There  is  no  entry  fee. 

9.  All  plate  exhibits  will  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
organization  at  the  close  of  the  show. 

10.  Any  complaints  in  regard  to  awards  or  the  conduct 
of  the  Show  should  be  made  in  vifriting  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bristol  County  Parmer's  Show,  Segreganset, 
Mass.,  and  must  be  acompanied  by  deposit  of  $1.00  as  proof 
that  it  is  made  in  good  faith. 

STANDARDS  FOR  APPLE  EXHIBITS 
Boxes,  Packages,  Etc. 
Standard  bushel  boxes,  wrappers,  etc.,  needed  for  the 
fancy  packing  of  apples  can  usually  be  obtained  at  the  Agri- 
cultural School  at  cost.  For  those  unaccustomed  to  the  fancy 
pack  or  to  the  selecting  and  grading  of  fancy  fruit,  the  School 
vi'ill  gladly  give  assistance  as  far  as  possible. 

The  class  recorded  in  the  Premium  List  as  Class  1  un- 
der Apples  should  be  packed  "fancy  pack"  in  the  standard 
apple  boxes  size  10%  in.  deep  by  11%  in.  wide  by  18  in. 
long,  inside  measurements.  The  class  recorded  as  Class  No. 
3  in  the  Premium  List  under  Apples  may  be  packed  in  the 
square  Boston  bushel  box,  and  may,  or  need  not,  be  put  up 
"fancy  pack" 

DEPARTMENT  A.  FRUIT 
APPLE  PREMIUMS 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr  Richard  E.  Warner,  Taun- 
ton, the  following  premiums  are  offered.  The  Silver  Cup  is  to 
be  competed  for,  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  winner  each 
year  having  his  name  engraved  upon  it  and  holding  it  for  one 
year.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  person  winning  it  the 
greatest  number  of  times  becomes  the  permament  owner.  In 
case  of  a  tie  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Show  shall  decide 
the  disposal  of  it. 

Class   I.     For  the   best   bushel   of   special   market   box-packed 
apples: 
First  Premium,  Richard  E.  Warner  Cup  and 

$10.00  in  cash 
Second  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  $5.00  in  cash 

Class  II.     For  best  plate  of  apples  in  Show: 

(All  plate  exhibits  compete  in  this  class.) 
First  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  ^  $5.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  3.00  in  cash 

Class  III.     Best  bushel  of  general  market  apples  in  Show: 

First  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  $5.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  3.00  in  cash 

Class  IV.     Best  exhibit  of  apples  from  any  orchard  in  Bristol 

County,  (Space  limited  to  30  square  feet.) 

First  Premium,  $40.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  20.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  10.00  in  cash 

Class  V.     Best  Plate  collection  of  six  or  more  varieties: 

First  Premium,  $10.00 

Second  Premium,  5.00 

Third   Premium,  3.00 


Class  VI.      Best  single  plates  of  apples — five  apples  each: 

First      Second       Third 

1.  Greenings,  $1.00     Ribbon     Ribbon 

2.  Baldwins,  "              "                 " 

3.  Wealthy,  "              "                 " 

4.  Stark,  "              "                 " 

5.  Tolman,  " 

6.  King,  "              "                 " 

7.  Northern  Spy,  "              "                 " 

8.  Snow,  " 

9.  Hubbardston,  "              "                " 

10.  Mcintosh,  "              "                 " 

11.  Ben  Davis,  "              " 

12.  Delicious,  " 

13.  Bellflower,  "              "                 " 

14.  Winter  Banana,  "              " 

15.  Peck's  Pleasant,  "              "                 " 

16.  Alexander,  "              " 

17.  Fallawater,  "              "                 " 

18.  Grimes  Golden,  " 

Sub-classes 

19.  Opalescent,  " 

20.  Rome   Beauty,  " 

21.  Stayman's   Winesap,  " 

22.  Wagner,  "              "                " 

23.  N.  Y.  Pippin,  '              "                 " 

24.  Gravenstein,  " 

25.  Maiden   Blush,  "              " 

26.-    Wolf  River,  "              "                 " 

27.  Roxbury  Russet,  "              " 

28.  Pewaukee, 

29.  Gilliflower,  "              "                 " 

30.  Seeknofurther,  "              " 

31.  Jonathan, 

32.  Any   other   Standard   Variety,   "  "                 " 

Crab  Apples 

Hyslop, 

General  Grant, 

Transcendent, 

For  the  largest  apple  in  the  Show,  by  weight: 


33. 
34. 
35. 
Special.  _ 

First,  51-0*^ 

Second  Ribbon 

'j'jjjj.jj  Ribbon 

PEAR  PREMIUMS 

Class  I Best  half-  bushel  of  pears  in  the  Show  (any  variety)  : 

First  Premium,  $10.00 

Second  Prem.ium,  5.00 

Third  Premium,  3.00 

Class  II.     Best  plate  of  five  pears  in  the  Show   (any  variety) . 

(All  plate  exhibits  compete  in  this  Class.) 

First  Premium, 

Second    Premium, 

Third  Premium, 

Class  III.     Best  single  plate  of  pears — five  pears  each 

Sub-classes 

First      Second 
$1.00     Ribbon 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

Class  I. 


Cla 


$5.00 
3.00 
1.00 


Third 
Ribbon 


Lawrence, 

Seckel,  . 

Bartlett, 

Clapp's  Favorite, 

Sheldon, 

Bosc, 

Anjou, 

Buffum, 

Hovey, 

Any   other  variety, 

GRAPE  PREMIUMS 
Best  plate  of  grapes  in  the  show  (1  to  5  bunches) 
(All  plate  exhibits  compete  in  this  Class.) 
First  Premium, 
Second  Premium, 
Third  Premium, 

5  II.     Best  single  plate  of  grapes. 
Sub-classes 

First      Second 

1.  Concord,  $1-00     Ribbon 

2.  Moore's  Early,  " 


$5.00 
3.00 
l.Off 


Third 
Ribbon 


3.  Worden, 

'4.  Delaware, 

5.  Niagara, 

6.  Brighton, 

7  Cata-arha 


DEPARTMENT  E 
POULTRY  PREMIUMS 

Money  and  ribbon  prizes  awarded  on  the  following  breeds: 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red,  White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
T?.nfW.   WViite   T.fiphnrn.   Whitp   Wvandotte   and  Lieht   Brahma. 


Bristol  County  Farmers'  Show 

Segreganset,  Mass.,  October  19  and  20,  1921 

ENTRY  BLANK 

Address  all  entries  Mrs.  P.  C.  Morse,  Secretary,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


Dept.  Class  No. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    ARTICLE 


Please  enter  for  me  the  exhibits  above  named,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
contained  in  your  Premium  List  of  192 1.  I  understand  that  all  exhibits  must  be  in  place  by  10  P.  M., 
October  i8th.* 


EXHIBITOR 

STREET  AND  NO. 
CITY  OR  TOWN 


DEPARTMENT  A—  FRUIT.    Stewart  Wright, 

Raynham  Center,  Mass. 

DEPARTMENT  B—  CORN.     E.  Lincoln  Lewis, 

Taunton,  Mass. 

DEPARTMENT  C-POTATOES.    Alden  G.  Walker, 

Norton,  Mass. 


DEPARTMENT  D— VEGETABLES.    R.  M.  Strange, 

Taunton,  Mass. 

DEPARTMENT  E—  POULTRY.    J.  W.  Andrews, 

Dighton,  Mass. 

DEPARTMENT  F— JUNIOR  EXTENSION  WORK. 

E.  R.  Wyeth,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


Entries  close  in  all  departments  October  i8th,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Complete  this  form  accu- 
rately and  fully.  All  exhibits  are  received  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  Fair  Committee  will  not 
be  held  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  thereto  or  arising  therefrom. 


*  I  Poultry  entries  to  be  in  by  Saturday,  October  15th. 
(         "      exhibits  to  be  in  place  by  Wednesday,  October  19th,  at  9  A.  M. 


Entertainment 

musical  Concert 


URD 


Selcctloe  Reaaings 


BY 


The  Marshall  Duo 

OF  BOSTON 

AT  THE 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 

Segreganset,  Mass. 
Thursday  Evening,  Oct.  20th 

AT  8  O'CLOCK. 
ADMISSION  -  -  50  CENTS. 


3.  Worden, 

"4.  Delaware, 

5.  Niagara, 

6.  Brighton, 

7.  Catawba, 

8.  Any  other  variety, 

Special 

Best  fancy  basket  of  fruit  in  the  Show  (about  four  quarts). 
First  Premium,  $5.00 

Second  Premium,  3.00 

Third  Premium,  1.00 

DEPARTMENT  B 
CORN  PREMIUMS 
Class  I.     For  the  best  bushel  of  ears  of  field  com. 
(Sample  must  be  40  lbs.  or  over.) 
First  Premium,  John  S.  Ames  Silver  Cup 

Second  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  5.00  in  cash 

Class  II.     For  the  best  10  ears  of  field  corn  in  Show. 
(All  ten-ear  exhibits  compete  in  this  class.) 
First  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  5.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  3.00  in  cash 

Class  III.     Ten-ear  and  one-ear  exhibits. 
Sub-classes 

First      Second       Third 

1.  Best  10  ears  of  8-row  Yellow 
Flint  10  in.  or  longer,  $1.00     Ribbon     Ribbon 

2.  Best  10  ears  of  8-row  Yellow 
Flint   7  to   10   inches,  "  "  " 

3.  Best  10  ears  of  12-row  Flint,     "  "  " 

4.  Best  10   ears  of  White  Flint     "  "  " 

5.  Best  10  ears  of  Yellow  Dent,  "  "  " 

6.  Best  10  ears  of  White  Dent,     " 

7.  Best  10  ears  of  Sweet  Corn,     "  "  " 

8.  Best  10  ears  of  Pop  Corn,  "  "  " 

9.  Best  single  ear  8-row  Yellow 

Flint,  10  inches  or  longer,       "  "  ■  " 

10.  Best  single  ear  8-row  Yellow 

■  Flint,  7  to  10  inches,  "  "  " 

11.  Best  single  ear  12-row  Yellow 

Flint,  "  "  " 

12.  Best  single  ear  White  Flint,       "  "  " 

13.  Best  single  ear  White   Dent,     "  "  " 

DEPARTMENT  C 
POTATO  PREMIUMS 
Class  I.     For  best  bushel  of  market  potatoes,  any  variety: 

First  Premium,  Mary  A.  Frothingham  Silver  Cup 

Second  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  5.00  in  cash 

Class  II.     For  best  plate  of  six  market  potatoes  in  Show. 
(All  plate  exhibits  compete  in  this  class.) 
First  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  5.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  3.00  in  cash 

Class  III.     For  best  half-peck  exhibits  in  Show  (7%  lbs). 
Sub-classes 

First      Second       Third 

1.  Green  Mountains,  $1.00     Ribbon     Ribbon 

2.  Irish  Cobbler, 

3.  Early  Rose  or  any  red  variety, 

4.  Delaware, 

5.  Norcross, 

6.  Dibbles  Russet, 

7.  Petoski, 

8.  Any  white  variety  not  mention- 

er  above,  "  "  " 

Class   IV.     Best  single  plates  of  potatoes — six  potatoes  each. 

1.  Green  Mountains,  $1.00     Ribbon     Ribbon 

2.  Irish  Cobbler, 

3.  Early  Rose  or  any  red  variety, 

4.  Delaware, 

5.  Norcross, 

6.  Dibbles  Russet, 

7.  Petoski, 

8.  Any  white  variety  not  mention- 

ed above. 


DEPARTMENT  E 
POULTRY  PREMIUMS 

Money  and  ribbon  prizes  awarded  on  the  following  breeds: 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red,  White  and  Barred  Plymouth 

Rock,   White   Leghorn,   White   Wyandotte   and   Light  Brahma. 

Ribbon  prizes  only  awarded  on  other  standard  breeds. 

Class  I 

Prizes  awarded  for  best  individual  of  each  breed 

First     Second  Third     Fourth      Fifth 

Cock  $2.00     $1.00     $  .50     Ribbon     Ribbon 

Cockerel    "  "  "  "  " 

Hen  " 

Pullet    "  "  "  "  " 

Pen:  Cock  and  4  Hens..   3.00        2.00        1.00  "  " 

Pen:     Cockerel   and   4 

pullets  "  "  "  "  " 

Class  II 

First     Second  Third     Fourth      Fifth 

Pair  of  live  capons $3.00      $2.00      $1.00     Ribbon     Ribbon 

Pair  of  dressed  roasters     "  "  "  "  " 

Pair  of  dressed  broilers     "  "  "  " 

Pair  of  dressed  fowl  ....     "  "  "  " 

Class  III 
First     Second  Third     Fourth      Fifth 
Best  dozen  Brown  eggs  $3.00     $2.00     $1.00     Ribbon     Ribbon 
Best  dozen  white  eggs..     "  " 

All  entries  must  be  in  by  Saturday,  October  15th.  All 
exhibits  must  be  in  place  by  Wednesday,  October  19,  at  9.00 
a.  m. 

NOTE. — Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture  offers  the 
above   prizes. 

DEPARTMENT  D. 
VEGETABLE  PREMIUMS 

Class  I.     For  the  best  display  of  vegetables:  

First,  $15.00 

Second,  10.00 

Third,  7.00 

Fourth,  3.00 

NOTE, — Table  space  of  exhibit  will  be  limited  to  three  by  five 
feet.  Exhibit  to  be  judged  on  quality  and  arrangement. 
At  least  six  different  kinds  of  vegetables  should  be  in  each 
exhibit. 

DEPARTMENT  F 
JUNIOR  EXENSION  PREMIUMS 
In  charge  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Wyeth,  assisted  by  the  following 
Local  Leaders:  Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Morse,  Dighton;  Mrs.  Philip  Gar- 
vin, Mrs.  Howard  Woodward  and  Mr.  Alden  Walker,  Norton; 
Mrs.  Percy  Blatchford,  Rehoboth;  Mr.  Brooks  Farrar,  South 
Easton;  Dr.  J.  P.  Bradford,  Acushnet;  Miss  Phoebe  Wilbur, 
Dartmouth;  Rev.   H.  H.   Crawford,  Westport  Point. 

The   entries  in   this   department  are   open  to  any  boy   or 
girl  in  Bristol  County  not  over  18  years  of  age. 
Class   I.      Vegetables  and  Field  Corn. 

First     Second  Third     Fourth      Fifth 
Best    individual    display 
of  not  less   than   five 

varieties    $4.00      $3.00      $2.00        $1.00        $.   50 

5  beets   (top  removed) ....    1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon    Ribbon 

5  carrots    (top   removed)    1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon    Ribbon 

5  potatoes    1.50        1.00  .75  .50  .25 

3  squash    or   pumpkins....   1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon    Ribbon 

3  cabbages    1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon    Ribbon 

5  any   other   vegetable        1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon    Ribbon 

5  ears  Field  Corn 1.50        1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon 

Class  II.     Canned  Products. 

All  exhibits  must  contain  jars  of  uniform  size,  either  pints 
or  quarts. 

(Best  collection  of  5  varieties  (3  vegetables  and  2  fruit). 

Not  over  ten  jars  $4.00      $3.00      $2.00        $1.00        $   .50 

2    tumblers    of   jelly    or 

other  fruit  products....    1.50        1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon 
1    jar    of    canned    soup, 
or  vegetable   combina- 
tion       1.00          .75          .50    Ribbon    Ribbon 

Class  III.     Bread. 

Best  loaf  White  Bread....    1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon    Ribb'^  : 

Best  pan  of  Baking  Pow- 


der  Biscuits,  Muffins  or 

other    quick    bread 1.00  .75  ,50    Ribbon    Ribbon 

Class  IV.     Sewing.  ' 
Best  machine   made  gar- 
ment       1.50        1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon 

Best   hand    and    machine 

made  garment  1.50        1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon 

Best    stoclfing    darn 1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon    Ribbon 

Class  V.      Poultry. 

Only  pens  of  a  trio  consisting  of  one  cockerel  and  two 
pullets  will  compete  for  the  prizes.  Prizes  to  be  offered  on  the 
following  breeds: 

First     Second  Third     Fourth      Fifth 
Single   Comb   Rhode   Isl- 
and Reds  $1.50     $1.00     $  .75       $  .50    Ribbon 

Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns       1.50        1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon 

White    Wyandotte    1.50        1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon 

Barred   Plymouth   Rock..   1.50        1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon 

For  any  other  breed 1.00  .75  .50    Ribbon    Ribbon 

Class  VI.      Calf. 

The  following  prizes  have  been  awarded  by  the  Bristol 
County  Holstein  Club: 

Best  Holstein  Calf  sired  by  pure  bred  Holstein  Bull  and 
raised  by  Junior  Calf  Club  member. 

1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th 

Prize  Prize  Prize  Prize  Prize 

$5.00  $4.00  $3.00  $2.00  $1.00 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  the  second  evening  of  the  Fair  by 
Mr.  Harold  Goff,  Rehoboth. 

Winners  will  be  notified  previous  to  Fair  and  it  is  desired 
that  they  be  present,  if  possible.  No  exhibit  required. 


SALE   OF  PRODUCE 

A  new  feature  of  the  Show  this  year  will  be  the  sale  of 
farm  produce.  This  will  be  a  sale  of  produce  direct  from  the 
Producer  to  the  Consumer. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  may  develop  into  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  Show.  It  will  serve  to  get  the  consumer  and 
producer  better  acquainted  and  also  as  an  advertisement  of 
our  Bristol  County  Farm   Products. 

Producers  will  have  booths  at  the  show  and.  will  have  on 
hand  samples  of  produce  and  will  take  orders. 

An  auction  sale  of  produce  will  take  place  at  1.30  P.  M. 
the  2nd  day  of  the  Show.  Plate  exhibits  will  be  sold  at  the 
close    of   the    evenings'    entertainment. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The  Management  of  the  Bristol  County  Farmer's  Show 
wishes  to  acknowledge  the  liberal  support  of  the  Farmer's  Show 
in  the  receipt  of  cash  for  premiums  from  the  following:  The 
Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau,  J.  K.  Milliken,  Taunton;  William 
Levering  of  Taunton;  the  Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Com- 
pany, New  Bedford;  A.  J.  Barker  Company,  Taunton;  Cobb 
Bates  &  Yerxa  Company,  Taunton;  The  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  J.  L.  Sweet,  Attleboro. 

Silver  cups  have  been  offered  by  Richard  E.  Warner, 
Taunton;  John  S.  Ames  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham  of 
North  Easton.  These  cups  are  offered  for  the  best  bushel 
exhibits   of  apples,   corn   and  potatoes  respectively. 

The  Crandon  Brothers  of  New  Bedford  have  also  very 
kindly  offered  to  light  the  show  with  their  Delco  Lighting 
System. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 

The  Club  Champions  from  Bristol  County  enjoyed  a  most 
helpful,  interesting  and  pleasant  week  at  the  Mass.  Agricul- 
tural College  during  Farmer's  Week,  July  22  to  29  inclusive. 

Following  is  the  list  of  winners  and  the  projects  in  which 
they  won  their  respective  championships:  Bread-making,  Clara 
Munroe,  Rehoboth;  Sewing,  Doris  Higginbottom,  North  Attle- 
boro; Canning,  Carrie  Clapp,  Norton;  Corn,  Fred  Quint,  Re- 
hoboth; Potato,  Anthony  Thatcher,  Rehoboth;  Garden,  George 
Thynge,  North  Westport;  Pig,  M.  J.  Connors,  Raynham;  Calf, 
James  Dean,  North  Attleboro. 

If  any  Club  Member  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
prys  to  win  a  Club  Championship,  let  him  ask  any  of  the 
aho;3   named  winners. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

Following  is  a  report  of  production  for  the  months  of  July 
and  August  of  the  10  highest  producing  cows  in  the  Cow  Test- 
ing Association.  The  production  for  July  naturally  showed 
some  falling  off  from  the  production  of  the  two  preceeding 
months  The  pure  bred  Holsteins  in  the  Association  still  seem 
to  be  leading  in  milk  production. 
July 

Lbs.  Pc.              Lbs. 

Milk  Fat            B.F. 
Arthur  C.  Goff,  Rehoboth: 

Aggie  Tula  Girl  (P.B.H.) 1584  20              31.8 

Lady   Manor    (P.B.H.) 1581  2.4              37.9 

Charles  H.  Mead,  South  Dartmouth: 

Daisy   King    (P.B.H.) 1425  3.0              42.7 

Flossie    ((P.B.H.)    1260  3.0              37.8 

Blossom    (P.B.H.) 1260  3.1              39.0 

H.  S.   Parquette,  Westport: 

11    (Gr.H.)   1308  2.8              36.6 

15    (Gr.H)    1206  3.5              42.2 

Charles  S.  Bliss,  Rehoboth: 

Maude    (Gr.H.)    1242  2.9              36.0 

Richard  Bliss,  Rehoboth: 

11   (G.) 1260  4.0              50.4 

W.  C.  Bradley  &  Sons,  Seekonk: 

18  (P.B.H.)  1302  2.6      33.9 

August 
Arthur  C.   Goff: 

Lady  Manor  (P.B.H.) 1705  2.8              47.7 

Aggie  Tula   Girl    (P.B.H.) 1507  3.2              48.2 

Sylvesta    (P.B.H.)    1243  2.2              27.3 

Preston   Hood: 

6,  (P.B.H.)  1528  3.4      52.0 

16,  (P.B.H.)  1277  3.0      38.3 

11,  (P.B.H.)..: 1221  3.4      41.5 

25,  (P.B.H.) 1218  3.0      36.5 

Charles   Bliss : 

Dewdrop    (Gr.H.)    1457  3.0              43.7 

D.  S.  Peck: 

2   (in  box  stall)    (P.B  H.) 1345  2.5              33.6 

1   (in  box  stall)    (P.B.H.) 1342  2.6              34.9 

23    (P.B.H.)    1271  2.8              35.6 

Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.: 

6  1311  3.2              42.0 

27  1252  2  7              33.8 

21  1212  3.2              38.8 

Thomas  L.  Mason: 

Sally   Lake    (Gr.H.) 1208  3.3              30.6 

HAROLD  ASHLEY,  Official  Tester. 
WARREN  L.  IDE,  Secretary. 

Kenneth  Stewart  of  South  Easton  has  been  chosen  Poultry 
Champion  for  this  year  and  will  be  given  the  trip  to  Amherst 
next  summer.  Second  place  was  awarded  to  Anna  Blossom  of 
Fairhaven  and  Third  to  Donald  Jordan  Attleboro.  Lee  John- 
son of  Assonet  will  be  awarded  a  special  prize  on  his  excellent 
work,  although  his  profits  per  bird  are  not  so  large  as  the 
other  three  mentioned  above. 

Give  the  pigs  all  the  green  food  they  will  eat.  If  yor 
cannot  move  the  pig  pen  about  pull  weeds,  especially  pig  weeds 
and  throw  in  to  them.  The  rape  which  was  sent  to  pig  club 
mem.bers  early  in  the  season  and  planted  can  be  cut  off  with 
a  sickle  when  six  to  ten  inches  high  and  fed  to  the  pig.  It  will 
grow  again  after  it  has  been  cut  off. 

Be  sure  to  give  your  pig  plenty  of  good  fresh  water,  food 
enough  that  he  will  clean  up  in  ten  minutes  and  furnish  some 
shade  for  him. 

Give  your  calf  plenty  of  good  green  grass,  good  fresh 
water  and  grain.  You  must  keep  her  growing  well  if  you  ex- 
pect a  good  healthy  cow. 

See  that  your  house  where  you  are  to  keep  your  hens  this 
winter  is  clean  and  dry.  Get  after  the  mites  on  the  roosts  by 
painting  kerosene  on  the  roosts,  and  in  the  cracks  and  joints, 
and  carefully  whitewash  the  house.  Also  examine  your  chick- 
ens and  hens  for  lice.  If  any  lice  are  found  on  the  birds  they 
are  usually  found  around  the  vent.  They  may  be  erad'cated 
by  applying  blue  ointment  around  the  vent.  This  material  may 
be  purchased  at  any  drug  store. 
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he  would  have  received  elsewhere,  and 
the  buyer  was  able  to  purchase  at  a  much 
lower  price  and  in  a  fresher  condition 
than  the  produce  could  have  been  bought 
at  retail. 

About  $300.00  worth  of  produce  was 
sold  at  auction  and  in  addition  a  large 
number  of  private  sales  were  consum- 
mated. 

The  Pig  Sale 

The  sale  of  pure  bred  pigs  was  per- 
haps the  least  satisfactory  of  the  sales. 
Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  that  both 
pigs  and  pork  are  at  present  a  drug  on 
the  market  perhaps  the  prices  brought  at 
the  sale  were  not  as  unsatisfactory  as 
they  might  seem  at  first  thought. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  consignor  gets 
much  adevrtising  and  publicity  for  his 
future  sale  of  pigs. 

Some  twenty-five  pure  bred  pigs  were 

sold    at    the    sale.     Several    prospective 

purchasers  stated  that  they  would  have 

bid  higher  on  the  pigs  sold  if  the  pigs 

-had  been  registered. 

The   Holstein   Sale 

The  Holstein  Sale  was  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory,  from  nearly  every  point  of 
view,  of  all  the  sales  which  the  Bristol 
County  Holstein  Club  has  conducted. 
The  number  of  animals  consigned  was 
double  that  of  any  previous  year,  the 
quality  was  better  and  the  attendance 
at  the  sale  larger  than  at  either  of  the 
previous   sales. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Holstein 
Sale  were  approximately  $6,500.00. 
Thirty-eight  pure-breds,  including  17 
head  of  youngsters,  several  of  which 
were  bull  calves,  sold  for  an  average  of 
$110.00.  The  average  price  of  the  ma- 
ture pure-breds  was  $171.66. 

This  compares  very  favorably  with 
the  returns  of  the  recent  Brattleboro 
Sale.  The  Brattleboro  sale  is  one  of  the 
largest  sales  of  quality  Holsteins  in  the 
East  and  attracts  buyers  from  all  over 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  The 
average  price  at  the  Brattleboro  Sale 
was  $155.00.  Many  very  valuable  ani- 
mals were   included   in  this  average. 

The  Holstein  sale  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bristol  County  Holstein 
Cub.  Mr.  George  F.  Smith  of  Barre, 
Mass.,  was  the  Sales  Manager  and  Mr. 
H.  E.  Rixford  of  Northbridge,  Mass., 
was  the  auctioneer. 


Following  is  a  report  of  the  produc- 
tion for  the  months  of  September  and 
-October  of  the  cows  producing  over 
1,200  lbs.  of  milk. 

September 
The  pounds  milk,  per  cent,  butter  fat, 
pounds  bu'ter  fat  are  as  follows: 

Arthur  C.   Goff,  Rehoboth: 
J^ggie  Tula  Girl.   (P.B.H.)   1228  2.7  33.2 
Xady  Manor    (P.B.H.)     ...1370  3.     41.1 

/da    (P.B.H.)    1417  2.4  34. 

Sylvesta    (P.B.H.)    1311  2.6  34.1 

D.  S.  Peck  &  Son,  Seekonk: 

:No.  43    1277  3.     38.3 

No.  49    1215  3.4  41.3 

Preston  Hood,  Somerset: 

No.  21     (P.B.H.)     1218  3.4  41.4 

No.  27     (P.B.H.)     1293  3.6  46.5 

No.  31     (P.B.H.)     1203  4.     48.1 

October 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Taunton: 
No.  8     1245  3.4  52.3 

^.  S.  Peck  &  Son,  Seekonk: 

No.  36    1251  3.6  45. 

No.  57    1248  2.8  34.9 

No.  43    1206  3.3  39.8 

No.  87    1260  4.     50.4 

Co-operative  buying  has  come  and  we 
want  it  to  stay.  Let  us  all  help  to  make 
it  a  BIG  SUCCESS. 


It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that 
we  announce  the  coming  of  Miss  F.ora 
M.  Miller,  to  succeed  Miss  Edith  M.  Gor- 
don as  Home  Demonstration  Agent  in 
Bristol  County.  Miss  Miller's  excellent 
training  for  the  work  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  similar  work  in  Connecticut 
and  e'sewhere  in  this  State  insures  the 
continuance  of  the  high  grade  of  service 
rendered  in  the  county  by  Miss  Gordon. 
We  bespeak  for  Miss  Miller  your  cordial 
co-operation.  She  is  already  on  duty 
and  at  your  service. 

G.  H.   GILBERT,  Director. 


PRODUCE  AND  LIVE  STOCK  SALES 


The  sales  held  at  the  Farmer's  Show 
this  year  were  by  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory that  have  vet  been  held.  The  quaH- 
ty  of  both  produce  and  livestock,  for  the 
most  part,  was  unusually  good. 

The    Produce    Sale 

Auction  sales  of  produce  were  run 
both  days  of  the  Show.  This  new  fea- 
ture of  the  Show  proved  to  be  quite  a 
drawing  card  and  both  buyer  and  seller 
seemed  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
results.  The  returns  for  products  sold 
netted    the    seller   somewhat   more    than 
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THE  WINNERS 

Inasmuch  as  by  an  oversight  only  a 
part  of  the  list  of  winners  at  the  Bris- 
tol County  Farmer's  Show  reached  the 
daily  papers,  it  seemed  worth  while  to 
give  over  most  of  this  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin to  announce  those  that  were  not 
published,  even  though  it  be  somewhat 
tardily  done. — Editor. 

CORN  PREMIUMS 

Class  I.  Best  Bushel  Ears  of  Field 
Corn:  1st,  John  S.  Ames  Cup,  Mrs.  Liz- 
zie Howland,  Berkley;  2nd,  $10.00  in 
cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm,  Taunton;  3rd, 
$5.00  in  cash,  James  E.  Pringle,  Berk- 
ley. 

Class  II.  Best  Ten  Ears  of  Field  Corn 
in  Show:  1st,  $10.00  in  cash,  Mrs.  Liz- 
zie Howland,  Berkley;  2nd,  $5.00  in 
cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm,  Taunton;  3rd, 
$3.00  in  cash,  Malon  Kern,  Segreganset. 

Class  III.  (1)  Best  10  ears  8  row  Yel- 
low Flint  10  in.  or  longer:  First  prize, 
$1.00,  second  and  third  ribbons.  1st  Kip- 
panwoods Farm,  Taunton;  2nd,  Harry  F. 
Briggs,  Mansfield. 

Class  III.  (2)  Best  10  ears  8-row  yel- 
low Flint  7  to  10  in.  1st,  $1.00  in  cash, 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Howland,  Berkley;  2nd, 
ribbon,  Kippanwoods  Farm,  Taunton; 
3rd,   ribbon,    Malon   Kern,   Segreganset. 

Class  III  (3).  Best  10  ears  White 
Flint:  1st,  $100  in  cash,  Mt.  Hope 
Farm,  Taunton;  2nd,  ribbon,  James  E. 
Pringle,  Berkley;  3rd,  ribbon,  William 
Kelley,    Taunton. 

8 — Best  10  ears  of  Popcorn:  1st,  $1 
in  cash,  H.  B.  Turner,  Berkley. 

9 — Best  Single  Ear  8  row  Yellow 
Flint  10  inch  or  longer:  1st,  $1.00  in 
cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm,  Taunton;  2nd, 
ribbon,  Harry  F.   Briggs,  Mansfield. 

10 — Best  Single  Ear  8  row  Yellow 
Flint,  7  to  10  inch.  1st,  $1.00  in  cash, 
Alden  G.  Walker,  Norton;  2nd,  ribbon, 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Howland,  Berkley;  3rd,  rib- 
bon, H.   W.  Willis,  South  Easton. 

VEGETABLE  PREMIUMS 
Class    I — Best   Display   of   Vegetables: 

1st,  $15.00  in  cash,  J.  O.  Chris. enson, 
Taunton;  2nd,  $10.00  in  cash,  E.  L. 
Lewis,  Taunton;  3rd,  $7.00  in  cash,  Kip- 
panwoods Farm,  Taunton;  4th,  $3.00  in 
cash,  R.  M.  Strange,  Taunton. 

POTATO  PREMIUMS 
Class  I— Best  Bushel  of  Market 
Potatoes:  1st,  Mary  A.  Frothingham  Sil- 
ver Cup,  E.  L.  Lewis,  Taunton;  2nd, 
$10.00  in  cash,  Anna  D.  Edwards,  Berk- 
ley; 3rd,  $5.00  in  cash,  Geo.  Babbitt, 
Berkley. 

Class  II — Best  Plate  of  6  Market  po- 
tatoes in  Show:  1st,  $10.00  in  cash,  E. 
L.  Lewis,  Taunton;  2nd,  $5.00  in  cash, 
Anna  D.  Edwards,  Berkley;  3rd,  $3.00 
in  cash,  Lawrence  Swift,  Berkley. 

Class  III— Best  Half-Peck  Exhibits 
in  the  Show.  1st  prize  $1.00,  second 
and  third  Ribbons. 


Green  Mountains:  1st,  E.  L.  Lewis, 
Taunton;  2nd,  W.  W.  Leonard,  Norton; 
3rd,  H.  W.  Willis,  So.  Easton. 

Irish  Cobblers:  1st,  E.  L.  Lewis,  Taun- 
ton. 

Early  Rose  or  any  red  variety:  1st, 
Milton  A.  Babbitt,  Berkley;  2nd,  Mar- 
tin Curry,  Jr.,  New  Bedford;  3rd,  H. 
W.  Willis,  So.  Easton. 

Delaware:  1st,  E.  L.  Lewis,  Taunton; 
2nd,  Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  3rd, 
H.   W.  Willis,  So.  Easton. 

Dibbles  Russet:  1st,  Lawrence  Swift, 
Berkley. 

Any  other  White  Variety:  1st,  E.  L. 
Lewis,  Taunton;  2nd,  H.  W.  Willis,  So. 
Easton;  3rd,  H.  W.   Willis,  So.  Easton. 

Class  IV — Best  Single  Plate  of  Po- 
tatoes: 1st  Prize  $1.00,  Second  and 
Third  Ribbons. 

Green  Mountains:  1st,  Mrs.  Anna  D. 
Edwards,  Berkley;  2nd,  E.  L.  Lewis, 
Taunton;  3rd,  W.  W.  Leonard,  Norton. 

Class  IV — Irish  Cobbler:  1st,  Martin 
Curry,  Jr.,  New  Bedford;  2nd,  E.  L. 
Lewis,  Taunton. 

Early  Rose  or  any  Red  Variety:  1st, 
Milton  A.  Babbitt,  Berkley;  2nd,  H.  W. 
Willis,  South  Easton;  3rd,  Martin 
Curry,  Jr.,  New  Bedford. 

Delawares:  1st,  George  W.  Crowell, 
Taunton;  2nd.  H.  W.  Willis,  South  Eas- 
ton;   3rd,    Chester   Munroe,   Rehoboth. 

Dibbles  Russett:  1st,  Lawrence  Swift, 
Berkley. 

Any  other  White  Variety:  1st,  E.  L. 
Lewis,  Taunton;  2nd,  H.  W.  Willis,  So. 
Easton;    3rd,    Alton    Barlow,    Somerset. 


POULTRY   PRIZES. 
Single  Comb  R.  I.  Red 

Hen:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  Mt. 
Hope  Farm,  North  Dighton;  2nd  prize, 
$1.00  in  cash,  W.  G.  Chamberlain,  As- 
sonet;  3rd  prize,  $.50  in  cash,  W.  E. 
Goflf,  Somerset;  4th  prize,  ribbon,  L.  N. 
Peckham,  Clifford;  5th  prize,  ribbon, 
Clayton  Bolderson,  Pottersville. 

Cock:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  W.  E. 
Goff,  Somerset;  2nd  prize,  $1.00  in  cash, 
W.  G.  Chamberlain,  Assonet;  3rd  prize, 
$  50  in  cash,  Howard  Tweedy,  North 
Dighton. 

Pullet:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  W. 
E.  Goff,  Somerset;  3rd  prize,  $.50  in 
cash,  W.  E.  Goff,  Somerset;  4th  prize, 
ribbon,  W.  E.  Goff,  Somerset. 

Cockerel:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  W. 
E.  Goff,  Somerset;  2nd  prize,  $1.00  in 
cash,  W.  E.  Goff,  Somerset;  3rd  prize, 
$.50  in  cash,  W.  E.  Goff,  Somerset;  4th 
prize,  ribbon,  L.  N.  Peckham,  Clifford; 
5th  prize,  ribbon,  Howard  Tweedy, 
North  Dighton. 

Pen:  1st  prize,  $3.00  in  cash,  W.  E. 
Goff,  Somerset;  2nd  prize,  $2.00  in  cash, 
W.  G.  Chamberlain,  Assonet;  3rd  prize, 
$1.00  in  cash.  Thomas  Orrall,  Lakeville; 
4th  prize,  ribbon,  Thomas  Orrall,  Lake- 
ville; 5th  prize,  ribbon,  L.  N.  Peckham, 
Clifford. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Hen:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  Walter 
Woolley,  Berkley;  2nd  prize,  $1.00  in 
cash,  Roger  S.  Howard,  So.  Easton;  3rd 
prize,  $.50  in  cash,  George  Darling, 
Berkley;  4th  prize,  ribbon,  George  Dar- 
ling, Berkley;  5th  prize,  ribbon,  Roger 
S.  Howard,  So.  Easton. 

Cock:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  George 
Darling,  Berkley;  2nd  prize,  $1.00  in 
cash,  George  Darling,  Berkley;  3rd 
prize,  $.50  in  cash,  Roger  S.  Howard, 
So.   Easton. 

Pullet:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  Har- 
ry Briggs,  Mansfield;  2nd  prize,  $1.00 
in  cash,  Walter  Woolley,  Berkley;  3rd 
$.50  in  cash,  Harry  Briggs,  Mansfield; 
4th  prize,  ribbon,  Walter  Woolley,  Berk- 
ley; 5th  prize,  ribbon,  L.  N.  Peckham, 
Clifford. 

Cockerel:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash, 
Harry  Briggs,  Mansfield;  2nd  prize, 
$1.00  in  cash,  Harry  Briggs,  Mansfield; 
3rd  prize,  $.50  in  cash,  James  Smithsen, 
Fall  River;  4th  prize,  ribbon,  L.  N. 
Peckham,  Clifford;  5th  prize,  ribbon, 
Walter  Woolley,  Berkley. 

Pen:  1st  prize,  $3.00  in  cash,  Harry 
Briggs,  Mansfield;  2nd  prize,  $2.00  in 
cash,  Walter  Woolley,  Berkley;  3rd 
prize,  $1.00  in  cash,  James  Stevenson, 
Segreganset;  4th  prize,  ribbon,  L.  N. 
Peckham,  Clifford;  5th  prize,  ribbon, 
George  Darling,  Berkley. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red 

Pullet:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  How- 
ard Tweedy,  North  Dighton;  2nd  prize, 
$1.00  in  cash,  Howard  Tweedy,  North 
Dighton;  3rd  prize,  $.50  in  cash,  Mt. 
Hope  Farm,  North  Dighton;  5th  prize, 
ribbon,  Mt.  Hope  Farm,  North  Dighton. 

Cockerel:  2nd  prize,  $1  00  in  cash, 
Howard  Tweedy,  North  Dighton;  3rd 
prize,  $.50  in  cash,  Howard  Tweedy, 
North  Dighton;  5th  prize,  ribbon,  Mt. 
Hope  Farm,  North  Dighton. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hen:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash.  Raid 
Bros.,  Fall  River;  2nd  prize,  $1.00  in 
cash,  Reid   Bros.,  Fall  River. 

Pullet:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  Rog°T 
S.  Howard,  So.  Easton;  2nd  prize,  $1.00 
in  cash,  Roger  S.  Howard,  So.  Easton; 
3rd  prize,  $.50  in  cash,  Mt.  Hope  Farm, 
North  Dighton;  4th  prize,  ribbon,  Mt> 
Hope  Farm,   North  Dighton. 

Cockerel:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash, 
Roger  S  Howard,  So.  Easton;  2nd 
prize,  $1.00  in  cash,  Reid  Bros.,  Fall 
River. 

White  Leghorn 

Hen:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  Reid 
Bros.,  Fall  River;  2nd  prize,  $1.00  in 
cash,  Reid  Bros.,  Fall  River;  3rd  prize, 
$.50  in  cash,  Hass  Poultry  Farm,  Reho- 
both; 4th  prize,  ribbon,  Gordon  Hughes, 
Pottersville. 

Cock:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  D.  L. 
Johnson,  Assonet;  2nd  prize,  $1.00  in 
cash,  Reid  Bros.,  Fall  River. 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Col.   2.) 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  NOTES 

ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL 

There  is  a  ring  at  the  door  of  your 
Home  Economics  opportunities.  If  you 
answer  it  you  will  find  that  it  announces 
the  arrival  of  your  new  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  Flora  M.  Miller,  who 
succeeds  Edith  M.  Gordon  in  this  work  in 
Bristol  County.  Her  headquarters  are 
at  the  Agricultural  School  at  Segregan- 
set.  Within  the  next  few  weeks  Miss 
Miller  plans  to  at  least  get  in  touch 
with  some  one  in  each  community  of  the 
county.  Whether  or  not  that  some  one 
is  you  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  way 
you  answer  this  ring.  If  you  open  wide 
the  doors  of  your  community,  invite  her 
in,  and  make  her  acquainted  with  your 
people  and  your  needs,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  she  will  be  at  your  service. 

Is  there  a  meeting  within  a  few 
weeks  of  your  Grange,  your  Mothers' 
Club,  Parent-Teachers'  Association, 
Clothing  Efficiency  Group  or  any  other 
■organization  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  home?  It  would  be  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  have  Miss  Miller  come  in  and 
meet  your  people  at  one  of  these.  Have 
you  any  particular  problems  on  which 
you  need  help?  Miss  Miller  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  assistance  if  you  will  let  her 
tnow  about  them.  In  other  words,  she 
IS  at  your  door,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
answer  the  doorbell. 


HOW  ABOUT  YOUR  CHILD? 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  in  many 
ischools  the  serving  of  warm  lunches  is 
"being  started.  It  is  not  alone  a  school 
problem  or  a  teacher's  problem,  but  it 
IS  also  a  mother's  problem.  Every  moth- 
er is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  her 
•child,  and  every  mother  knows  that  her 
own  lunch,  however  simple,  is  not  com- 
plete unless  it  includes  something  warm, 
especially  in  cold  weather.  Then  think 
of  the  numbers  of  children  who  go  day 
after  day  with  nothing  warm  in  their 
stomachs  from  breakfast  until  supper! 
How  much  better  it  would  be  if  they 
could  have  something  warm  with  their 
school  lunch. 

This  is  a  real  problem,  but  it  is  being 
successfully  solved  in  many  places.  The 
"hearty  co-operation  of  parents  and 
school  workers  is  necessary  to  accomp- 
lish satisfactory  results.  A  good  many 
schools  in  Bristol  County  have  the 
■school  lunch  well  established,  but  if 
your  particular  school  needs  help  in 
starting  or  in  carrying  on  the  work  al- 
ready started,  get  in  touch  with  your 
home  demonstration  agent,  Miss  Miller, 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School.  Let  our  slogan  be  "one  warm 
'dish  at  lunch  in  every  school  in  Bristol 
County." 

Many  of  the  Canning  Club  girls  this 
year  did  the  whole  family  canning. 
■Quite  a  help  to  the  family,  wasn't  it? 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 

Following  is  the  list  of  club  prize 
winners  at  the  Brockton  Fair: 

In  the  Pig  Club  Jonathan  Chace,  Step- 
hen Jennings  of  Westport;  Herman 
Morse,  Acushnet;  David  Stoddard,  Rus- 
sell Buck  of  North  Easton;  George  Can- 
ham,  Michael  Connors  of  Raynham.  The 
total  amount  of  the  cash  in  prizes  of 
these  winners  amounted  to  over  $65.00. 

In  the  Poultry  Club  the  following  won 
prizes  amounting  to  over  $10.00:  Brad- 
ford Durfee,  Pottersville ;  Kenneth 
Stuart,  Chester  Hackett,  of  Easton; 
Philip  Sturdy,  Chartley;  William  Mc- 
Conville,  Dartmouth;  D.  Lee  Johnson, 
Assonet. 

The  Boston  Poultry  Show  which  takes 
place  early  in  January  promises  to  be 
bigger  and  better  for  poultry  club  mem- 
bers than  ever.  Besides  cash  prizes 
amounting  to  over  $250.,  there  will  be 
many  special  prizes  awarded  club  mem- 
bers. For  particulars  in  regard  to  this 
Show  please  write  to  the  County  Club 
Agent,    Segreganset,   Mass. 


The  Club  Exhibit  at  the  Farmer's 
Show  was  represented  by  good  work  and 
products  from  club  members  in  the  fol- 
lowing towns:  Easton,  Norton,  Taunton, 
Rehoboth,  Dighton,  Swansea,  Somerset, 
Freetown,  Acushnet,  Dartmouth,  See- 
konk  and  Westport. 


There  were  nearly  100  birds  entered 
by  Poultry  Club  members  in  our  recent 
Farmer's  Show  and  many  club  members 
won  prizes  in  the  open  class  in  compe- 
tition with  adults,  aside  from  those  won 
in  the  Junior  Class. 


The  Canning  Exhibit  of  the  Club 
Girls  at  the  Fair  was  excellent,  over 
200  jars  being  shovsm  by  girls  repre- 
senting nearly  all  parts  of  the  county. 


The  Poultry  Judging  contest  which 
was  held  the  second  day  of  the  Fair  in 
which  Assonet,  Pottersville  and  Easton 
competed,  was  won  with  flying  colors  by 
the  Easton  team.  This  team  consisted 
of  Kenneth  Stuart,  Chester  Hackett  and 
Charles  Wilbur. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  winners 
and  prizes  received  at  the  recent  Farm- 
er's Show  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School. 

JUNIOR   DEPARTMENT 
Class   I — Best   Display  of  Vegetables; 

1st  prize,  $4.00  in  cash>  Ethel  and  Ruth 
Cruickshank,    No.    Easton. 

Best  5  Beets:  1st  prize,  $1.00  in  cash, 
Anna  Buck,  No.  Easton;  2nd  pr'ze,  $.75 
in  cash.  Florence  Buck,  No.  Easton;  3rd 
nrize.  $  50  in  cash,  Chester  Munroe,  Re- 
hoboth" 4th  prize,  ribbon,  Ralph  Mun- 
roe, Rehoboth;  5th  prize,  ribbon,  Sig- 
nier   Carlson,   No.   Easton. 


Be^t  5  Carrots:  1st  prize,  $1.00  in 
cash,  Alphonse  Carlson,  No.  Easton; 
2nd  prize,  $.75  in  cash,  Frederick  Walkr 
den,  Swansea;  3rd  prize,  $.50  in  cash, 
Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  4th  prize, 
ribbon,  Florence  Buck,  No.  Easton;  5th 
prize,  ribbon,  Anna  Buck,  No.  Easton 

Best  5  Potatoes:  1st  prize,  $1.50  in 
cash,  Herman  Morse,  Acushnet;  2nd 
prize,  $1.00  in  cash,  Ethel  Cruickshank, 
No.  Easton;  3rd  prize,  $.75  in  cash,  Sig- 
nier  Carlson,  No.  Easton;  4th  prize,  $.50 
in  cash,  John  LeRoy,  No.  Easton;  5th 
prize,  $.25  in  cash,  Edson  Tufts,  No. 
Easton. 

Special Best     bushel     Potatoes:      1st 

prize,    fl.OO    in    cash,    Herman    Morse, 
Acushnet. 

Best  3  squashes  or  pumpkins:  Spec- 
ial prize,  $.25  in  cash,  James  Barlow, 
Seekonk. 

Best  3  cabbages:  Special  prize,  $.50  in 
in  cash,  Ethel  Cruickshank,  No.  Easton. 

Best  five  beans:  Special  prize,  $.50  in 
cash,  Kastontin  Ludowitz,  Dighton. 

Best  five  Peppers:  Special  prize,  $.75 
in  cash,  Elbee  Dean,  East  Taunton; 
Special  prize,  $.50  in  cash,  Elbee  Dean, 
East   Taunton. 

Best  five  Turnips:  Special  prize,  $.50 
in  cash,  Ethel  Cruickshank,  No.  Easton. 

Best  five  Onions:  1st  prize,  $.75  in 
cash.  Fred  Walkden,  Swansea;  2nd  prize, 
$.50  in  cash,  Fred  Walkden,  Swansea. 

Best  5  Ears  of  Corn:  1st  prize,  $1.50 
in  cash,  Thore  Kindberg,  Rehoboth; 
2nd  prize,  $1.00  in  cash,  William  Mc- 
Convllle,  Jr.,  No.  Dartmouth;  3rd  prize, 
$.75  in  cash.  Fred  Quint,  Rehoboth;  4th 
prize,  $.50  in  cash,  Alfred  Tufts,  No. 
Easton. 

Pop    Corn:    1st   prize,    $  25   in    cash, 
Kastontin   Ludowitz,   W.   Dighton. 
Canned   Products 

Class  II — Best  Collection  of  five  var- 
ieties: 1st  prize,  $4.00  in  cash.  Dor's 
Howard,  No.  Rehoboth;  2nd  prize,  $3.00 
in  cash,  Thelma  Wordell,  No.  Dart- 
mouth; 3rd  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  Eliza- 
beth Goodell,  Dighton;  4th  prize  $1.00 
in  cash,  Alice  Goodell,  Dighton;  5th 
prize.  $  50  in  cash,  Gladys  Johnson,  No. 
Rehoboth. 

Jelley  and  Jam:  1st  prize,  $1.50  in 
cash,  Gladys  Johnson,  No.  Rehoboth; 
2nd  prize,  $1.00  in  cash,  Ethel  Peck, 
No.  Rehoboth;  3rd  prize,  $.75  in  cash, 
Doris  Johnston,  Pottersville;  4th  prize, 
$  50  in  cash,  Verna  Staples,  Segregan- 
set; 5th  prize,  ribbon,  Doris  Howard, 
No.  Rehoboth. 

Canned  Soup,  or  Vegetable  Combina- 
tion: 1st  prize,  $1.00  in  cash,  Doris 
Johnston,  PottersvHle;  2nd  prize,  $.75 
in  cash,  Gladys  Johnson,  No.  Rehoboth; 
3rd  prize,  $.50  in  cash,  Irene  Haskell, 
Attleboro;  4<h  prize,  ribbon,  Carrie 
Clapp,  Norton;  5th  prize,  ribbon,  Ethel 
Peck,  No.  Rehoboth. 

Bread 

Class     III — White     Bread:     1st    prize, 
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$1.00  in  cash,  Hilda  Short,  Somerset; 
2nd  prize,  $.75  in  cash,  Eunice  Johna- 
ton,  Pottersville;  3rd  prize,  $.50  in  cash, 
Lena  Oppromollo,  Somerset;  4th  prize, 
ribbon,  Hilda  Short,  Somerset. 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits,  or  Quick 
Bread:  1st  prize,  $1.00  in  cash,  Frandia 
Vigeant,  R.  F.  D.  3,  New  Bedford;  2nd 
prize,  $.75  in  cash,  Lena  Oppromollo, 
Somerset;  3rd  prize,  $.50  in  cash,  Eu- 
nice Johnston,  Pottersville;  4th  prize, 
ribbon,   Clara  Munroe,   Rehoboth. 

Special — Loaf  Cake,  $.50  in  cash, 
Vera  Sylvia,  Dighton. 

Sewing 
Class    IV — Hand-Made    Garment;    1st 

prize,  $1.50  in  cash,  Doris  Higginbot- 
tom,  Rehoboth;  2nd  prize,  $1.00  in 
cash,  Alice  Goodell,  Dighton;  Special, 
$.50   in  cash,  Irene   Haskell,  Attleboro. 

Hand  and  Machine  Made  Garment: 
1st  prize,  $1.50  in  cash,  Myrtice  Fuller, 
Norton;  2nd  prize, $1.00  in  cash,  Bernice 
Howard,  No.  Rehoboth;  3rd  prize,  $.75 
in  cash,  Myrtice  Fuller,  Norton;  Special 
prize,  $.50  in  cash,  Gertrude  Hamilton, 
Pottersville;  Special  prize,  $.50  in  cash, 
Ethel  Blatchford,  No.  Rehoboth. 

Best  Stocking  Darn:  1st  prize,  $1.00 
in  casTi,  Grace  M.  Dean,  East  Taunton; 
2nd  prize,  $.75  in  cash,  Bernice  How- 
ard, No.  Rehoboth. 

Calf  Prize  Winners:  1st  prize,  $5.00 
in  cash,  Bernice  Kewsyski,  Acushnet; 
2nd  prize,  $4.00  in  cash,  Frank  Moniz, 
No.  Dartmouth;  3rd  prize,  $3.00  in  cash, 
Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  4th  prize, 
$2.00  in  cash,  Jonathan  Chace,  So. 
Westport;  5th  prize,  $1.00  in  cash, 
James  Dean,  Adamsdale. 

Junior  Poultry 

R.  I.  Reds:  1st  prize,  $1.50  in  cash, 
Mabel  Gilbert,  No.  Dighton;  2nd  prize, 
$1.00  In  cash,  Clayton  Bolderson,  Pot- 
tersville; 3rd  prize,  $.75  in  cash,  Howard 
Sweet,  Norton;  4th  prize,  $.50  in  cash, 
Clayton  Bolderson,  Pottersville;  5th 
prize,  ribbon,  Morris  Tomkerwitz,  No. 
Dartmouth. 

Plymouth  Rocks:  1st  prize,  $1.50  in 
cash,  Carl  Stuart,  So.  Easton;  2nd  prize, 
$1.00  in  cash,  Chester  Hackett,  Easton. 

White  Wyandottes:  1st  prize,  $1.50 
in  cash,  Bradford  Durfee,  Pottersville; 
2nd  prize,  $1.00  in  cash,  Charles  E.  Wil- 
bur, So.  Easton;  3rd  prize,  $.75  in  cash, 
William     McConville,     No.     Dartmouth; 

White  Leghorns:  1st  prize,  $1.50  in 
cash,  Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  2nd 
prize,  $1.00  in  cash,  Philip  Sturdy, 
Chartley;  3rd  prize,  $.75  in  cash,  Grace 
Dean,  East  Taunton;  4th  prize,  $.50  in 
cash,   Harvel  Dube,   Pottersville. 

Anconas:  1st  prize,  $1.00  in  cash,  D. 
Lee  Johnson,  Assonet;  2nd  prize.  $.75 
in  cash,  Kenneth  Stuart,  So.  Easton;  3rd 
prize,  $.50  in  cash,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  As- 
sonet; 4th  prize,  ribbon,  Kenneth 
Stuart,  So.  Easton;  5th  prize,  ribbon, 
Frederick  Evans,  Assonet. 

Black  Minorcas:  1st  prize,  $.50  in 
cash,  Ralph  Clapp,  Norton. 


Poultry  Judging  Contest 
Team:  1st  prize,  $1.00  each  in  cash, 
1st  ribbon.  North  Easton  Team,  score 
708;  2nd  prize,  ribbon,  Pottersville 
Team,  score  575;  3rd  prize,  ribbon,  As- 
sonet Team,  score  520. 

Individuals:  1st  prize,  $1.50  in  cash, 
Kenneth  Stuart,  No.  Easton,  score  251; 
2nd  prize,  $1.00  in  cash,  Chester  Hack- 
ett, Easton,  score  247;  3rd  prize,  $.75 
in  cash,  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet,  score 
242;  4th  prize,  $.50  in  cash,  Clayton 
Bolderson,  Pottersville,  score  219;  5th 
prize,  $.25  in  cash,  Charles  Wilbur,  So. 
Easton,  score  210. 


SENIOR  AWARDS 

(Continued  from  Page  2,   Col.   3.) 

Pullet:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  Hass 
Poultry  Farm,  Rehoboth;  2nd  prize, 
$1.00  in  cash,  Thomas  Orrall,  Lakeville; 
3rd  prize,  $.50  in  cash,  (Show)  Howard 
Tweedy,  North  Dighton;  3rd  prize,  $.50 
in  cash,  (Utility)  Reid  Bros.,  Fall 
River;  4th  prize,  ribbon,  (Show) 
Thomas  Orrall,  Lakeville;  4th  prize, 
ribbon,  (Utility)  Reid  Bres.,  Fall  River; 
5th  prize,  ribbon,  Reid  Bros.,  Fall  River. 

Cockerel:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash, 
Thomas  Orrall,  Lakeville;  2nd  prize, 
$1.00  in  cash,  (Show)  D.  L.  Johnson, 
Assonet;  2nd  prize,  $1.00  in  cash, 
(Utility)  Reid  Bros.,  Fall  River;  3rd 
prize,  $.50  in  cash,  (Show)  D.  L.  John- 
son, Assonet;  3rd  prize,  $.50  in  cash, 
(Utility)  Reid  Bros.,  Fall  River;  4th 
prize,  ribbon,  D.  L.  Johnson,  Assonet. 
5th  prize,  ribbon,  Chester  Munroe,  Re- 
hoboth. 

Pen,  Cock  and  4  hens:  1st  prize, 
$3.00   in   cash,  Reid  Bros.,  Fall  River. 

Pen,  Cockerel  and  4  pullets:  1st  prize, 
$3.00  in  cash,  Thomas  Orrall,  Lakeville; 
2nd  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  Reid  Bros., 
Fall  River. 

White   Wyandottes 

Hen:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  J. 
Willis  Andrews,  Dighton;  2nd  prize, 
$1.00  in  cash,  J.  Willis  Andrews,  Digh- 
ton. 

Cock:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  J. 
Willis  Andrews,  Dighton;  2nd  prize, 
$1.00  in  cash,  J.  Willis  Andrews,  Digh- 
ton. 

Pullet:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  J. 
Willis  Andrews,  Dighton;  2nd  prize, 
$1  00  in  cash,  J.  Willis  Andrews,  Digh- 
ton; 3rd  prize,  $.50  in  cash,  James  Step- 
henson. Segreganset;  3rd  prize,  $.50  in 
cash,    Bradford    Durfee,    Pottersville. 

Cockerel:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  J. 
Willis  Andrews,  Dighton;  2nd  prize, 
$1.00  in  cash,  J.  Willis  Andrews,  Digh- 
ton; Srd  prize,  $.50  in  cash,  Mrs.  Step- 
henson, Segreganset. 

Pen:  1st  prize,  $3.00  in  cash.  James 
Stephenson,  Segreganset. 

Light   Brahma 

Hen:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  Dmial 
Shove,  Somerset;  2nd  prize,  $1.00  in 
cash,  Daniel  Shove,  Somerset;  3rd 
prize,  $.50  in  cash,  Daniel  Shove,  Somer- 
set; 4th  prize,  ribbon,  Roger  S.  Howard. 


So.  Easton;  5th  prize,  ribbon,  Roger  S. 
Howard,   So.   Easton. 

Cock:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  Daniel 
Shove,  Somerset;  2nd  prize,  $1.00  in 
cash,  Daniel  Shove,  Somerset;  3rd  prize, 
$.50  in  cash,  Daniel  Shove,  Somerset; 
4th  prize,  ribbon,  Roger  S.  Howard,  So. 
Easton. 

Pullet:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  Roger 
S.  Howard,  So.  Easton;  2nd  prize,  $1.00 
in  cash,  Roger  S.   Howard,  So.  Easton. 

Cockerel:  1st  prize,  $2.00  in  cash, 
Roger  S.  Howard,  So.  Easton. 

Pen,  Cock  and  4  hens:  1st  prize, 
$3.00  in  cash,  Daniel  Shove,   Somerset. 

Pen,  Cockerel  and  4  pullets:  1st 
prize,  $3.00  in  cash,  B.  S.  Chace,  Swan- 
sea; 2nd  prize,  $2.00  in  cash,  Roger  S. 
Howard,   S.  Easton. 

Rose   Comb   Rhode    Island   White 

Hen:  1st  prize,  ribbon,  Lawrence 
Swift,  Berkley. 

Cockerel:  1st  prize,  ribbon,  Lawrence 
Swift,  Berkley. 

Pen,  Cockerel  and  4  pullets:  1st  prize, 
ribbon,   Milton  A.   Babbitt,   Berkley. 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  White 

Pen:  1st  prize,  ribbon,  F.  W.  Gard- 
ner, Segreganset. 

Buff  Rocks 

Pullets:  1st  prize,  ribbon,  Roger  S. 
Howard,  So.  Easton;  2nd  prize,  ribbon, 
Roger  S.  Howard,  So.  Easton. 

Cockerel:  1st  prize,  ribbon,  Roger  S. 
Howard,  So.  Easton. 

Pen:  1st  prize,  ribbon,  Roger  S. 
Howard,  So.  Easton. 

Black    Minorcas 

Pullet:  1st  prize,  ribbon,  Dona'd 
Strange,  Taunton :  2nd  prize,  ribbon, 
Donald   Strange,   Taunton. 

Cockerel:  1st  prize,  ribbon,  Donald 
Strange,  Taunton 

Jersey  Black  Giant 

Pen,  Cockerel  and  4  Pullets:  1st  prize, 
ribbon,  Albert  Hicks. 

Buff  Cochin   Bantams 

1st  prize,  ribbon,  Daniel  Shove, 
Somerset. 

Golden    Seabri^ht    Bantams 

1st  prize,  ribbon,  Daniel  Shove, 
Somerset. 

Hulsizer's   Strain 

Is*  prize,  ribbon,  J.  B  Hulsizer,  Seg- 
reganset. 

Anconas 

Pen:  1st  prize,  ribbon,  P.  J.  Randall, 
Assonet 

Cock:  1st  prize,  ribbon,  P.  J.  R'^nd-ill, 
Assonet;  2nd  prize,  ribbon,  Charles  Col- 
lins,   Taunton. 

Pullet:  1st  nrize,  ribbon,  P.  J.  Ran- 
dall. Assonet. 

Ccckerel:  1st  prize,  ribbon,  P.  J.  Ran- 
dall.  As'^o-net, 

Pen:  1st  prize,  ribbon,  J.  P.  Randall, 
Assonet. 

Buff  Cochins 

Pullets:  1st  nrize,  ribbon,  Roger  S. 
Howard,  So.  Easton;  2nd  prize,  ribbon, 
Roepr  S.  Howard,  So.  Eiston. 

Cockerel:  l=;t  nrize,  ribbon,  Roger  S. 
Howard.  So    Eiston. 
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FERTILIZER  PROSPECTUS 


Do  not  hurry  your  fertilizer  order. 
There  is  very  little  possibility  of  fer- 
tilizer prices  being  higher.     In  the  long 
run  the  fertilizer  prices  will  follow  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be 
in  the  country  an  enormous  supply  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate  and  mu- 
riate of  potash.  These  three  chemicals 
form  the  basis  of  most  of  our  high  grade 
mixed  fertilizers. 

There  is  very  little  active  demand  for 
fertilizer  at  present,  and  at  present 
prices  there  probably  will  not  be  a  heavy 
demand.  Judging  from  all  these  factors 
fertilizer  prices  should  go  lower  rather 
than  higher. 

One  of  the  leading  authorities  on  fer- 
tilizers in  Massachusetts  has  suggested 
the  following  mixture  as  being  as  econ- 
omical and  as  satisfactory  a  mixture  as 
could  be  used  for  potatoes  and  general 
truck  crops  in  Massachusetts. 

150  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  18  per  cent. 
Ammonia;  100  lbs.  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia, 25  per  cent.  Ammonia;  550  lbs. 
High  Grade  Tankage,  7-15;  1000  lbs. 
Acid  Phosphate,  16  per  cent;  200  lbs. 
Muriate  of  Potash,  50  per  cent.  K20. 

This  mixture  will  analyze  4%  per 
cent.  Ammonia,  9  per  cent.  Phosphoric 
Acid  and  5  per  cent  Potash. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Exchange  has  tak- 
en up  with  a  number  of  fertilizer  com- 
panies the  matter  of  having  this  formu- 
la mixed  in  quantity  and  delivered  in 
car  lots  to  shipping  points  in  Bristol 
County.  Very  attractive  prices  have 
been  received  from  eight  different  com- 
panies. 

These  prices  average  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen dollars  per  ton  lower  than  the  list 
prices  which  are  being  put  out  by  the 
fertilizer  companies  on  this  grade  of 
goods. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Farm 
Bureau  Exchange  to  save  farmers  some 
money.  For  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  co-operative  purchase  of 
fertilizer  get  in  touch  with  the  Farm 
Bureau  Exchange,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


AS  THE  PRESIDENT  SEES  IT 


Something    more    than    tariff    is 
required  by  American  Agriculture. 


It  is  rather  shocking  to  be  told, 
and  to  have  the  statement  strong- 
ly supported,  that  700,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Ameri- 
can farmers  in  a  given  year  will 
actually  bring  then  more  money 
than  a  billion  bushels.  Yet  this  is 
not  an  exaggerated  statement. 


In  the  main  the  remedy  lies  in 
distribution  and  marketing.  Every 
proper  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  co-operative  market- 
ing programs.  These  have  proven 
very  helpful  to  the  co-operating 
communities  in  Europe. 


No   one   challenges  the  right  of 
the  farmer  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
consumers'  pay  for  his  product. 
President  Warren  G.  Harding. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  ORCHARDISTS 
FORTUNATE 


When  from  the  middle  of  the  State 
word  comes  from  farmer  after  farmer 
of  the  wreckage  of  every  fruit  tree  on 
the  farm  by  ice  and  sleet,  not  to  men- 
tion "every  forest  tree  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach",  and  Bristol  County  orchard- 
ists,  except  for  some  damage  in  the 
north  end,  escaped  this  disastrous  loss, 
we  may  well  count  ourselves  fortunate 
to  be  thus  favored  by  the  advantages 
of  location  and  of  a  somewhat  warmer 
climate. 

It  is  only  five  years  ago  that  the  ap- 
ple orchards  of  this  section  similarly 
escaped  the  severe  winter  killing  suf- 
fered in  many  sections  farther  north  as 
a  result  of  an  open  and  extremely  cold 
season. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for 
more  extensive  planting  of  apple  or- 
chards in  chosen  locations  in  Bristol 
County,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
notable  success  of  the  young  orchards 
now  coming  into  bearing  wherever  they 
have  been  well  cared  for. 


PRESIDENT    HARDING   ON    AGRI- 
CULTURE 


The  following  excerpt  from  President 
Harding's  address  to  Congress  Decem- 
ber 6,  while  it  deals  primarily  with  the 
farmers'  problems  as  seen  from  the 
Middle  West  or  South,  does,  neverthe- 
less, carry  its  message  to  New  Eng- 
land farmers.  In  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  in  Mark- 
et Gardeners'  Associations,  in  Poultry- 
men's  Associations,  in  Stock  Breeders' 
Associations,  associations  of  farmers  for 
determining  fair  prices  and  through 
better  distribution  and  marketing  ob- 
taining fair  prices,  in  this  direction  is 
to  be  found  the  way  of  progress  and 
prosperity  by  the  New  England  farmer 
as  surely  as  for  the  farmer  of  the  West 
or  South. 

Farmers'    Prosperity    Essential 

"Something  more  than  tariff  protec- 
tion is  required  by  American  agricul- 
ture. To  the  farmer  has  come  the 
earlier  and  the  heavier  burden  of  re- 
adjustment. There  is  actual  depression 
in  our  agricultural  industry,  while  ag- 
ricultural prosperity  is  absolutely  as- 
sential  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

"Congress  has  sought  very  earnestly 
to  provide  relief.  It  has  promptly 
given  such  temporary  relief  as  has  been 
possible,  but  the  call  is  insistent  for  the 
permanent  solution.  It  is  inevitable 
that  large  crops  lower  the  prices,  and 
short  crops  advance  them.  No  legisla- 
tion can  cure  that  fundamental  law. 
But  there  must  be  some  economic  so- 
lution for  the  excessive  variation  in  re- 
turns for  agricultural  production. 

"It  is  rather  shocking  to  be  told,  and 
to  have  the  statement  strongly  support- 
ed, that  9,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  raised 
on  American  plantations  in  a  given  year 
will  actually  be  worth  more  to  the  pro- 
ducers than  13,000,000  bales  would  have 
been.  Equally  shocking  is  the  state- 
ment that  700,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
raised  by  American  farmers,  would 
bring  them  more  money  than  a  billion 
bushels.  Yet  these  are  not  exaggerated 
statements. 

"In  a  world  where  there  are  tens  of 
millions  who  need  food  and  clothing 
which  they  connot  get,  such  a  condition 
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is  sure  to  indict  the  social  system  which 
makes  it  possible. 

Distribution   and    Marketing 

"In  the  main  the  remedy  lies  in  dis- 
tribution and  marketing.  Every  proper 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
co-operative  marketing  programs.  These 
have  proven  very  helpful  to  the  co-op- 
erating communities  in  Europe.  In  Rus- 
sia the  co-operative  community  has  be- 
come the  recognized  bulwark  of  law 
and  order,  and  saved  individualism  from 
engulfment  in  social  paralysis.  Ulti- 
mately they  will  be  accredited  with  the 
salvation  of  the  Russian  State. 

"There  is  the  appeal  for  this  experi- 
ment. Why  not  try  it?  No  one  chal- 
lenges the  right  of  the  farmer  to  a  larg- 
er share  of  the  consumer's  pay  for 
his  product.  No  one  can  dispute  that 
we  cannot  live  without  the  farmer.  He 
is  justified  in  rebelling  against  the  trans- 
portation cost.  Given  a  fair  return 
for  his  labor,  he  will  have  less  occasion 
to  appeal  for  financial  aid;  and,  given 
assurances  that  his  labors  shall  not  be 
in  vain,  we  reassure  all  the  people  of  a 
production  sufficient  to  meet  our  Na- 
tional requirement  and  guard  against 
disaster. 

"The  base  of  the  pyramid  of  civiliza- 
tion which  rests  upon  the  soil  is  shrink- 
ing through  the  drift  of  population 
from  farm  to  city.  For  a  generation  we 
have  been  expressing  more  or  less  con- 
cern about  this  tendency.  Economists 
have  warned  and  statesmen  have  de- 
plored." 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Farm  Bureau  held  in  No- 
vember the  date  for  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau 
was  fixed  as  January  17,  1922,  and  the 
place  of  meeting  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School. 

Keep  this  date  open  for  that  event. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 


Following  is  a  report  of  the  produc- 
tion for  the  month  of  November  of  cows 
producing  over  1200  lbs  of  milk. 

The  following  table  gives  pounds 
milk,  percent,  of  butter  fat  and  pounds 
of  butter  fat. 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Taunton,  Mass. 
No.  21  (P.B.H.)  1212   3.     36.4 

Arthur  C.   Goff,  Rehoboth,  Mass. 
Aida  (P.B.H.)  1342   2.6   34.9 

W.  C.  Bradley  &  Son,  Seekonk. 
Button  No.  L2776  (Gr.H.)1519   3.2   48.6 
Tag  No.  17283  (Gr.H.)        1225   2.6   31.9 

D.  S.  Peck  &  Son,  Seekonk 
No.  57  (Gr.H.)  1290   3.     38.7 

No.  52  (Gr.H.)  1290   3.     38.7 

No.  54  (Gr.H.)  1249   2.5   31.2 

3rd  Box  stall  (Gr.H.)  1373   3.     41.2 

No.  2  in  H.  B.  (Gr.H.)  1252  3.3  41.3 
No.  3  in  H.  B.  (Gr.H.)  1256  3.6  45.2 
Holstein  in  H.  S.  (Gr.H.)     1566  3.4  53.2 

Preston  Hood,  Somerset. 
No.  13  (P.B.H.)  1342   3.     40.3 

H.  S.  Paquette,  Westport. 
No.  20  (P.B.H.)  1314  3.4  34.7 


HOLSTEIN   FIELD  DAY 


About  40  Dairymen  in  the  county  at- 
tended the  recent  Holstein  Club  Field 
Day.  The  program  for  the  day  included  a 
visit  to  the  Producers'  Dairy  Company  of 
Brockton,  the  D.  W.  Field's  Holstein 
herd  and  the  Dutchland  Farm  also  of 
Brockton.  Mr.  McNamara,  Manager  of 
the  Producer's  Dairy  Company,  conduct- 
ed the  party  through  the  plant  and  gave 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  de- 
velopments of  their  very  successful  co- 
operative milk  plant. 

The  visit  to  the  two  Fields'  herds  was 
also  very  interesting.  These  are  two  of 
the  most  noted  herds  in  the  country. 

A  joint  business  meeting  of  the  Hol- 
stein Club  and  Cow  Testing  Association 
was  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  in 
Brockton.  Professor  C.  J.  Fawcett  gave 
an  interesting  and  instructive  talk  on 
Feeding  and  Management  of  the  Dairy 
Herd.  Professor  Fawcett  especially 
emphasized  the  importance  and  value  of 
the   Cow   Testing  Association. 


The  United  Protective  Poultry  As- 
sociation which  was  organized  last  year 
with  headquarters  at  Taunton,  is  still 
going  strong.  The  purpose  of  this  As- 
sociation is  to  develop  and  maintain 
a  live  interest  in  better  poultry  and  egg 
production  and  to  co-operate  in  every 
way  possible  with  the  proper  authorities 
to  check  the  flagrant  stealing  of  poul- 
try which  is  such  a  menace  to  the  poul- 
try business. 

There  are  over  fifty  members  in  the 
organization  at  present  and  new  ap- 
plications are  received  at  every  meeting. 
Membership  is  opened  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  poultry  husbandry  irrespective 
of  where  one  may  live.  The  payment 
of  one  dollar  and  acceptance  by  the 
committee  makes  you  a  member  in  good 
standing  for  one  year.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  poultry  and  are  not  a  mem- 
ber, send  your  name  and  one  dollar  to 
the  Secretary,  Curtis  Peckham,  Segre- 
ganset,  and  become  eligible  to  all  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

Regular  meetings  are  held  the  first 
Saturday  evening  of  each  month  in  the 
hall  of  the  Taunton  Public  Library. 
Talks  and  discussions  on  special  poultry 
problems  are  held  at  each  meeting. 
Members  are  notified  of  all  special 
meetings.  Visitors  are  always  welcome 
at  these  meetings. 

We  hope  other  poultry  associations 
of  a  like  nature  may  spring  up  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  organizing  such  an  associa- 
tion should  confer  with  Warren  L.  Ide, 
County  Agricultural  Agent,  who  will 
provide  the  necessary  assistance  and 
guidance.  One  large  federation  of 
poultry  associations  should  be  an  aim  of 
the  poultrymen  in  this  county. 


SOME  POOR  SEEDS  ON  THE 
MARKET 


It  seems  to  be  true  that  with  the  sud- 
den decline  in  price  of  vegetable  seeds 
about  a  year  ago  and  before,  vast  quan- 
tities of  seeds  have  been  held  over  in  an 
attempt  to  realize  better  returns  on  them. 
With  some  kinds  of  seeds  of  unusual 
longevity  this  would  make  little  differ- 
ence, but  with  many  of  the  finer  seeds  it 
means  poor  germination  and  lessened  vi- 
gor. 

It  becomes  apparent,  therefore,  that 
those  using  vegetable  seeds  this  year 
will  do  well  to  test  them  for  germina- 
tion and  vigor  by  buying  early  and 
planting  small  samples  in  a  germinat- 
ing box  or  pot  kept  under  favorable 
conditions  for  growth  before  the  season 
for  the  regular  planting. 
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HOME    DEMONSTRATION    NOTES 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


Dighton  and  Attleboro  Discuss  Nutrition 

In  spite  of  the  severe  storm  on  No- 
vember 29  a  group  of  about  twenty 
.  people  including  teachers,  school  sup- 
erintendent, school  nurse  and  mothers 
met  at  the  South  Dighton  school  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  nutrition  work  as 
it  is  being  carried  on  with  school  child- 
ren. 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Queal,  Nutrition  Spec- 
ialist of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  was  to  have  addressed  the 
meeting,  but  was  unable  to  come.  Her 
place  was  supplied  by  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent. 

Another  interesting  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  same  subject  was  held  on  No- 
vember 30  at  the  Washington  School, 
South  Attleboro.  This  was  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Mother's  Club  and  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  was  asked 
to  give  the  talk.  About  eighteen  moth- 
ers and  teachers  got  out  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  trolley  service  and  lighting 
systems  were  crippled  by  the  storm.  Not 
even  the  dim  religious  light  of  the  one 
lantern  could  fail  to  show  the  interest 
this  group  of  women  felt  in  the  problem 
discussed. 

An  indication  that  the  work  on  fruits 
which  has  just  been  given  to  the  child- 
ren was  considered  seriously  in  plan- 
ning for  the  evening  was  shown  when 
the  following  simple  refreshments  were 
served:  Jelly  Sandwiches,  Grape  Punch, 
Stuffed  Dates. 


FALL  RIVER  HAS  COUNTY  CLOTH- 
ING MEETING 

Forty-six  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious clothing  efficiency  groups  in  Bris- 
tol County  met  at  the  First  Christian 
Church,  Franklin  Street,  Fall  River,  on 
December  1  for  the  regular  monthly 
clothing  meeting  under  Mrs.  Reed  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Extension  Service. 

Any  questions  about  this  meeting 
should  be  sent  to  your  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 
She  would  also  welcome  any  requests  or 
sugestions  for  the  next  meeting  that 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  program 
of  that  meeting.  If  there  is  any  part  of 
the  work  that  you  would  especially 
like  to  see  taken  up  write  to  her  about 
it. 


Will  all  Club  members  who  have  not 
sent  in  their  final  reports  please  do  so 
at  an  early  date.  Club  pins  will  be  sent 
in  a  few  days  to  all  members  complet- 
ing their  season's  work. 

The  following  Clubs  have  recently 
been  organized  and  have  elected  offic- 
ers: Norton,  Home  Economics  Club, 
President  Lona  Naylor,  Secretary  Mil- 
dred Whitehill;  Norton  Poultry  Club, 
President  Howard  Sweet,  Secretary 
William  O'Brien.  Others  will  soon  be 
organized.  There  are  six  Poultry  Clubs 
and  five  Home  Economics  Clubs  already 
organized. 

Be  sure  to  give  your  poultry  good 
care — regularity  in  feeding  and  handl- 
ing does  much  to  make  hens  lay.  If 
the  hens  are  happy  they  will  respond  by 
laying  eggs.  It  does  not  take  many 
eggs  a  day  now  to  pay  for  a  bag  of 
grain.  Keep  dry  mash  before  your 
poultry  at  all  times  and  give  them  some 
form  of  succulent  feed  often.  Good 
garbage  from  the  house  is  much  better 
than  no  form  of  succulent  or  green 
feed. 

If  any  Poultry  and  Home  Economics 
Club  members  are  not  getting  monthly 
Club  letters,  be  sure  and  inform  the 
County  Club  Agent,  Segreganset,  Mass. 
Bristol  County  will  probably  be  re- 
presented by"  a  Poultry  Club  Judging 
team  at  the  Boston  Poultry  Show  the 
first  week  of  January. 

Lee  Johnson,  a  Poultry  Club  mem- 
ber living  in  Assonet,  has  just  gotten 
out  a  trap  nest  of  his  own  design.  It 
is  very  good  and  simple.  Any  Club 
member  interested  in  trap  nesting  his 
birds  would  do  well  to  consult  Lee 
about  these  nests. 

The  new  Home  Economics  Primers 
are  very  good  and  it  will  pay  every  Club 
member  to  carefully  preserve  them.  If 
any  Home  Economics  Club  member 
knows  a  girl  either  in  school  or  out  who 
would  like  to  join,  be  sure  to  let  the 
Club  Agent  know  about  it. 

Miss  Miller,  the  new  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  will  assist  the  Club 
Agent  during  the  next  few  weeks  in  giv- 
ing demonstrations  in  the  various  organ- 
ized Home  Economics  Clubs  over  the 
county. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  so  many 
girls  who  are  taking  up  the  second  year 
of  Home  Economics  Club  work. 


CHECK  THE  COLDS  IN  YOUR 
CHICKENS 

There  seems  to  be  considerable 
trouble  with  colds  developing  among 
the  pullets  this  fall.  Mild  cases  at  this 
time  unless  promptly  cleared  up  are 
apt  to  result  in  serious  losses  a  little 
later.  The  following  prescription  is 
recommended     by     the     Massachusetts 


Agricultural  Extension  Department  for 
colds  in  the  flock:  1  lb.  ground  gentian, 
Vi  lb.  ginger,  %  lb.  saltpeter,  %  lb. 
sulfate   of  iron. 

Feed  three  tablespoonsful  to  ten 
quarts  of  dry  mash.  It  is  an  intestinal 
antiseptic  as  well  as  an  astringent. 
This  mixture  may  be  procured  at  any 
drug  store. 


A  club  member  in  Acushnet,  Herman 
Morse,  has  just  passed  in  his  fifth  com- 
plete report  for  this  season.  He  has 
successfully  completed  five  projects, 
namely,  Corn,  Potato,  Garden,  Pig  and 
Calf.  He  has  made  a  good  profit  on  all 
of  them,  but  did  the  best  with  his  po- 
tatoes. He  planted  100  lbs.  of  potatoes 
and  got  a  yield  of  43  bushels.  His  net 
profit  for  the  quarter  acre  was  $41.30. 

One  Club  member  has  canned  over  50 
varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits,  jellies, 
jams,  marmalades,  fish,  soups,  etc.,  this 
year.  The  varieties  include  eels,  clams, 
meat,  chicken,  several  kinds  of  com- 
bination soups,  over  20  varieties  of  jel- 
lies and  jams,  and  over  25  varieties  of 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  county  champions  chosen  thus 
far  for  the  past  season  are  as  follows: 
Corn,  Thore  Kindberg,  North  Rehoboth; 
Potato,  Herman  Morse,  Acushnet; 
Canning,  Doris  Howard,  North  Reho- 
both. Garden,  Fred  Walkden,  Swansea. 
The  Pig  and  Calf  Club  champions  will 
be  announced  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Farmers'  Bulletin. 


NEW  ENGLAND   DAIRYMEN   AND 
THE  TARIFF 


At  a  recent  Field  Day  of  the  Old 
Colony  Pomona  Granges  held  on  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
grounds,  a  committee  of  the  Granges, 
assisted  by  a  Bristol  County  farmer  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  business,  pro- 
vided a  clambake  for  the  crowd.  Doubt- 
less the  clams  and  fish  and  most  of  the 
other  provisions  for  the  bake  were  local 
products,  but  the  keg  of  butter  used 
was  in  the  original  package  and  was  im- 
ported from  Denmark!  Here  were  Bris- 
tol County  Farmers,  many  of  them 
dairy  farmers,  arranging  their  own  din- 
ner on  an  agricultural  school  farm 
and  buying  butter  from  Denmark  to 
supply  their  table. 

If  the  foregoing  means  anything  it 
means  that  New  England  dairy  farmers 
have  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the 
tariff  and  must  interest  themselves  to 
secure  adequate  protective  duties  for 
their  business  . 

The  tariff  question  is  before  the 
present  U.  S.  Congress,  and  President 
Harding  is  urging  early  attention  to  the 
measure. 

Not  quite  a  year  ago  (February  24, 
1921)  there  got  together  at  Boston  rep- 
resentatives of  State  Dairymen's  As- 
sociations, of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  of  State  Granges,  State 
Agricultural  Colleges,  Farm  Bureaus, 
and  Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  study 
conditions  and  formulate  a  tariff 
schedule  adequate  to  protect  New  Eng- 
land dairy  interests  and  represent  those 
interests  before  the  U.  S.  Congress. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  findings  of  that  committee  de- 
serve wider  publicity  than  they  have 
yet  received,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  permanent  tariff  sched- 
ules are  just  now  to  be  taken  up  by 
Congress,  and  much  will  depend  upon 
each  dairyman's  direct  appeal  to  his 
own  representatives  and  senators.  We, 
therefore,  give  below  an  abstract  of 
the  findings  of  the  committee  as  follows : 

"The  New  England  Dairy  Tariff  Com- 
mittee begs  leave  to  present  some  facts 
which  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  framing  of  a  tariff  on  milk, 
cream  and  butter.  We  believe  that  the 
United  States'  producers  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts should  be  given  protection  equal 
to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  com- 
peting foreign  countries.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  dairy  industry  in  New  Eng- 
land is  shown  by  the  fact  that  dairy  pro- 
ducts valued  at  over  $94,000,000.00 
were  sold  from  New  England  farms  in 
1919. 

The  cost  of  production  secured  for 
the  New  England  States  and  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  for  the  month  of  April 
show  a  difference  at  this  time  in  favor 
of  Quebec  of  4c  per  gallon  for 
milk,  40c  per  gallon  for  cream, 
and  10c  per  pound  for  butter.  It 
is  confidently  believed  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  costs  secured  for 
this  period  are  nearer  together  than  in 
normal  times  since  the  decline  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  feed  is  taking  place 
near  the  industrial  centers  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  outlying  districts.  It  was 
also  evident,  from  the  household  con- 
veniences found  in  the  Canadian  pro- 
vince, that  dairy  farming  has  been  more 
profitable  there,  due  possibly  to  the 
more  general  engagement  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  in  the  milking  and  other 
dairy  operations  in  Quebec. 

Cost   of   Production 

The  cost  of  production  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts in  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  low- 
er than  it  is  in  the  New  England  States. 

Milk.  The  cost  of  producing  one  gal- 
lon of  3.7  per  cent,  milk  is  $.041  cheap- 
er in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
than  in  the  New  England  States.  Trans- 
portation charges  to  Boston  favor  the 
New  England  producer  to  the  amount 
of  $.0065  per  gallon  which  when  sub- 
tracted from  the  $.041  leaves  the  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  Quebec  of  $.345  per 
gallon. 

Cream.  Based  on  these  costs,  the 
cost  of  producing  one  gallon  of  36  per 
cent,  cream  is  $.40  per  gallon  less  in 
Quebec  than  in  New  England.  Trans- 
portation charges  to  Boston  is  $.006  per 
gallon  less  from  the  New  England  cen- 
ter of  production  than  from  the  Quebec 
center  of  production  which  when  sub- 
tracted from  the  $.40  leaves  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  Quebec  of  $.394  per 
gallon. 


Butter.  Based  on  the  costs  of  milk, 
the  cost  of  producing  one  pound  of  but- 
ter is  10  cents  less  in  Quebec  than  in 
New  England.  Transportation  to  Bos- 
ton of  butter  from  the  center  of  produc- 
tion in  New  England  is  $.0003  per  pound 
less  than  from  the  Quebec  shipping 
point,  which  when  subtracted  from  the 
10  cents  leaves  the  difference  in  favor 
of  Quebec  of  $.0997  per  pound. 
Specific  Duty  Desirable  on  Milk,  Cream 
and   Butter. 

From    an    administrative    standpoint, 
and   due   to    trade   practices,   a   specific 
duty  on  milk,   cream  and  butter  is  de- 
sirable. 
Change    in   Price   Level   Makes   Higher 
Duty  Necessary  to  Provide  Same 
Protection. 

In  1897  when  butter  sold  for  20  cents 
per  pound,  a  duty  of  6c  per  pound  was 
adopted.  At  the  present  price  level  of 
butter,  a  duty  of  at  least  10c  per  pound 
would  be  necessary  to  give  the  same 
protection. 
Canadian  Milk  and  Cream  Not  Neces- 
sary to  Supply  New  England  Needs 

The  New  England  farmer  can  supply 
New  England's  needs  for  milk  and 
cream.  In  1919  when  416,000  gallons 
of  cream  were  shipped  from  Canadian 
points  to  Boston,  the  butter  produced 
by  New  England  creameries  would  have 
provided  4,500,000  gallons  of  36  per 
cent,  cream  or  eleven  times  the  amount 
necessary  to  replace  the  Canadian  ship- 
ments. 

The  butter  production  in  New  Eng- 
land would  have  supplied  nine  times  the 
amount  needed  to  replace  Canadian 
cream  shipments  to  Boston  for  the 
month  of  heaviest  shipment  (June). 
The  butter  would  also  have  provided  a 
large  amount  of  additional  milk  if  more 
milk  had  been  needed. 

Butter  Imports  from  Canada 

Butter  imports  from  Canada  have  in- 
creased from  350,000  pounds  in  1913  to 
over  9,000,000  pounds  in  1920. 

Tariff  Schedules  on  Other  Products. 

The  dairy)  farmer  deserves  a  protec- 
tion which  is  as  effective  as  that  applied 
to  other  industries,  in  order  to  en- 
courage and  maintain  an  intelligent 
class  in  the  production  of  this  most  es- 
sential product,  and  in  the  preservation 
of  farms  in  a  high  state  of  fertility. 
Imported  Oils  a  Menace  to  the  Dairy 
Industry 

In  recent  years  the  consumption  of 
oleomargarine  has  increased  tremen- 
dously until  at  present  one  pound  is 
consumed  to  each  two  to  three  pounds . 
of  butter  eaten.  The  importation  of 
vegetable  oils,  used  largely  for  this  pur- 
pose, has  increased  from  82%  millions 
of  pounds  in  1912  to  435  millions  in 
1920.  This  has  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  promoting  losses  to  dairymen 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  may 
have  damaged  materially  the  health  of 


the  nation.  The  New  England  farmer 
desires  to  see  adequate  protection 
against  these  products." 

In   August,   1921,   this   New  England 
Dairy  Tariff  Committee  issued  a  letter 
in    which    they    summed    up    the    then 
existing  tariff  situation  as  follows: 
Dear  Sir: 

The  New  England  Dairy  Tariff  Com- 
mittee has  after  six  months  of  investiga- 
tion and  research,  asked  Congress  for 
duties  on  certain  dairy  products  as  fol- 
lows: Butter  10c  per  pound.  Heavy 
Cream  35c  per  gallon,  Milk  3%c  per 
gallon. 

The  permanent  tariff  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House,  gives  tariff  rates  as  follows: 
Butter  8c  per  pound.  Heavy  Cream 
(over  30  per  cent.)  10c  per  gallon  and 
Milk  Ic  per  gallon.  The  committee  be- 
lieves these  duties  are  grossly  inade- 
quate to  protect  the  New  England  dairy- 
man against  foreign  competition  and 
they  are  standing  out  for  their  original 
demands. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  the 
source  of  milk  and  cream  supply  for 
New  England  has  been  expanding  into 
Canada  at  a  rapid  rate  where,  due  to 
lower  costs  of  production  and  favorable 
exchange  rates,  milk  and  cream  can  be 
purchased  at  a  price  lower  than  the  cost 
of  production  in  New  England. 

The  importations  of  such  dairy  pro- 
ducts from  Canada  and  other  foreign 
countries  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
price  received  by  New  England  pro- 
ducers. Imports  of  fresh  milk  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased from  8,000  gallons  in  1913  to 
over  2,000,000  gallons  in  1920.  In 
1913  milk  carried  a  duty  of  2c  per  gal- 
lon, while  since  that  year  it  has  been 
on  the  free  list.  The  imports  of  cream 
in  1913  and  1920  were  practically  the 
same;  but  with  a  lower  duty  on  cream 
than  on  butter,  such  imports  of  cream 
would  increase  tremendously  in  the 
future.  Imports  of  butter  from  Canada 
have  increased  from  350,000  pounds  in 
1913  to  over  9,200,000  pounds  in  1920. 

The  inequality  of  tariff  rates  as 
passed  by  the  House  are  easily  apparent 
when  we  realize  that  one  gallon  of  40 
per  cent,  cream,  which  will  make  about 
four  pounds  of  butter,  carries  a  duty  of 
only  10c,  while  four  pounds  of  butter 
would  under  the  rate  of  8c  per  pound 
for  butter,  carry  32c  in  duties.  The 
same  is  true  of  milk,  one  gallon  of 
which  would  make  about  4/10  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  which  at  the  rate  on  butter, 
would  call  for  duties  of  over  3c  per  gal- 
lon. The  House  bill  carries  only  Ic  per 
gallon  on  fresh  milk.  We  need  at  least 
35c  per  gallon  on  cream  and  3%c  per 
gallon  milk. 

Yours  very  truly, 

NEW  ENGLAND  DAIRY  TARIFF 
COMMITTEE. 
W.  H.  Bronson. 
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COMING  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
FARMERS 

Tuesday,  January  10,  at  2.00  p.  m. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  King  Philip 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  at 
Swansea  Town  Hall.  (This  Association 
is  chartered  to  grant  loans  on  farm 
property  anywhere  in  Bristol  County.) 


Thursday,  January   12,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Meeting  of  the  Bristol  County  Farm- 
er's Association  at  the  Dighton  Town 
Hall,  Segreganset,  Mass.  Professor  H.  F. 
TomJ)son  will  talk  on  "Tomato  Grow- 
ing." Everyone  interested,  is  invited  to 
attend  this  meeting. 


Saturday,   January    14. 

Meeting  of  South  Bristol  Farmer's 
Club  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  New  Bed- 
ford. 


Tuesday,  January   17,  at   10.30  a.  m. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Farm  Bureau  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School. 


January  17-20. 

Union  Agricultural  Meeting  at  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Boston.  This  meeting  will 
be  of  interest  to  everyone  who  can  at- 
tend.    There  will  be  a  program  for  all. 


January  25  at   7.30  p.   m. 

Community  meeting  at  Norton 
Grange  Hall.  Everyone  interested  in  ag- 
riculture or  country  life  is  invited. 


January  25  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Community  meeting  at  the  Rehoboth 
Grange  Hall.  Everyone  interested  is 
urged  to  be  present. 


January   26    at    1.00   p.    m. 

At  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset,  Mass.,  county-wide 
dairy  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bristol  County  Holstein  Club.  Prof.  C. 
J.  Fawcett  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultual  College  Extension  Service  will 
talk  on  "Comm,on  Disease  and  Troubles 
of  Dairy  Cattle  and  what  the  Farmer 
can  do  for  them." 

Extension    Schools. 


February   7    and    8. 

Two-Day  Extension  School  at  Norton 
Grange  Hall,  beginning  each  day  at  9.30 
a.  m. 


February   9   and    10. 

Two-Day  Extension  School  at  Reho- 
both Grange  Hall,  beginning  at  9.30 
each  day. 

Note — These  schools  are  run  in  con- 
junction with  a  local  committee  working 
in  co-operation  with  the  County  and 
State  Extension  Service.  All  those  in- 
terested in  Agriculture  or  Home  Mak- 
ing will  find  it  worth  while  to  attend 
these  meetings.  Those  interested  in  ob- 
taining further  information  can  do  so 
by  getting  in  touch  with  Alden  Walker 
of  Norton  or  Charles  Bliss,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
1,  Attleboro,  Chairmen  of  local  commit- 
tees. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BRIS- 
TOL COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau  will  be  held  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  Tuesday,  January  17,  at 
10.30  a.  m. 

This  meeting  will  be  of  special  im- 
portance to  everyone  in  the  county  who 
has  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  agricul- 
ture and  home  life  in  Bristol  County. 

All  those  who  wish  luncheon  tickets 
should  notify  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Lucy 
P.  Morse,  Segreganset,  Mass.,  by  Janu- 
ary 15.  These  tickets  will  be  for  sale  at 
75c  each. 

Everyone  interested  is  invited  to  at- 
tend this  meeting.  Let  us  make  this  the 
biggest  and  best  meeting  that  has  ever 
been  held  in  Bristol  County  in  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture  and  country  life. 

Following  is  the  tentative  program : 


Tentative   Program   for  Annual   Meeting 

of  the  Bristol   Couty  Farm  Bureau. 

January  17,  1922. 

10.30  a.  m.  Co-operation  Between  Farm 
Bureau  and  Extension  Service," 
John  D.  Willard,  Director  of  Exten- 
sion  Service,  Amherst. 

Extension  Work  in  Bristol  County 

11.00  a.m.  Carry  On.— Mrs.  W.  H.  Al- 
len, County  Clothing  Chairman, 
Mansfield. 

11.10  a.  m.  Raising  First  Class  Sons 
and  Daughters. — Dr  Jesse  Batter- 
shall,    School    Physician,    Attleboro. 

11.20  a.  m.  Home  Sweet  Home. — Flora 
M.  Miller,  Bristol  County  Home 
Demonstration   Agent. 


11.30  a.  m.  What  Club  Work  has  done 
for  me. — George  Canham,  Rayn- 
ham. 

11.40  a.  m.  Canning  for  the  Family. — 
Doris   Howard,  Rehoboth. 

11.50  a.  m.  How  Club  Work  has  helped 
the  Community. — Mrs.  P.  C.  Blatch- 
ford,  Local  Club  Leader,  North  Re- 
hoboth. 

12.00  a.  m.  Brief  Report  of  Club  Work. 
— Edvnn  R.  Wyeth,  County  Club 
Agent. 

12.15  p.  m.  Brief  report  of  Agricultural 
Extension  Work. — Warren  L.  Ide, 
County  Agricultural  Agent. 

12.30  p.  m.     Lunch. 

1.30  p.  m.  Accomplishments  and  Pros- 
pects of  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration.— H.  C.  Russell,  Executive 
Secretary  of  Mass.  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Wayland. 

2.00  p.  ni.  AchievemeBts  of  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. — Evans 
Richardson^  Member  of  Executive 
Committee  of  American  Farm  Bur- 
eau Federation,  Millis. 

2.30  p.  m.  Annual  Business  Meeting  of 
Farm  Bureau. — Roll  Call  by  towns. 
Minutes  of  Last  Meet'ng,  Report  of 
Secretary,  Report  of  Treasurer,  Ap- 
pointment of  Noniinating  Commit- 
tee, New  Business,  Election  of  Of- 
ficers, Any  other  business. 

Farm  Bureau  Work  in  Bristol  County 

Organization,  Membership  Campaign, 
etc. — Elmer  M.  Poole,  President, 
North  Dartmouth. 

Fanner's  Show. — Edwin  L.  Lewis,  Supt. 
of  Show,  Taunton. 

Legislation. — Elmer  M.  Poole,  North 
Dartmouth. 

Extension  Work. — Willis  L.  Tripp, 
Chairman  of  Extension  Work  Com- 
mittee,  Westport. 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance. — Russell  L. 
Hutchinson,    Chairman,    Raynham. 

Report  of  Delegates  to  State  Convention. 
— Russell  L.  Hutchinson,  Taunton; 
Frank  G.  Arnold,  Touisset;  Ralph 
M.  Strange,  Taunton;  Alden  G. 
Walker,  Norton;  Charles  S.  Bliss,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Attleboro;  Elmer  M.  Poole, 
North  Dartmouth;  Charles  E.  Gif- 
ford,  Acushnet. 

Publicity       Committee. — Mrs.       Charles 
Tallman,  South  Westport. 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 
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(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  3) 
Farmer's  Co-operative  Exchange. — Per- 
cival  C.  Morse,  Manager,  Segregan- 
set;  Ralph  M.  Strange,  Taunton; 
Russell  L.  Hutchinson,  Raynham; 
John  A.  Smith,  South  Wesport; 
Benjamin  F.  Munroe,  Rehoboth; 
Brooks  Farrar,  South  Easton;  Alden 
G.  Walker,  Norton;  George  B.  Flint, 
East  Mansfield;  Franklin  G.  Arnold, 
Touisset;  Charles  E.  Gifford,  Acush- 
net. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 


Following  is  a  report  of  the  cows  in 
the  Bristol  County  Cow  Testing  As- 
sociation which  produced  over  1200  lbs. 
of  milk  during  the  month  of  December. 
Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Taunton. 

No.   54    (P.B.H.)        1347     2.6     34.6 
Charles  Bliss,  Rehoboth. 

Enbora    (P.B.H.)        1575     3.       47.2 
D.  S.  Peck  &  Son,  Seekonk. 

No.  87    (Gr.H.)  1263     3.4     42.9 

No.  70    (Gr.H.)  1536     3.2     49.1 

No.  3B    (Gr.H.)  1383     3.8     52.5 

No.  4B    (Gr.H.)  1236     2.8     33.8 


BETTER  SEED  POTATOES 


There  is  very  little  excuse  for  Mass- 
achusetts farmers  to  plant  local  grown 
potato  seed.  Demonstrations  carried  on 
for  the  past  twenty  years  show 
very  conclusively  that  northern  grown 
seed  is  preferable  to  our  own. 

During  the  past  season  twenty  demon- 
strations were  carried  on  by  farmers  in 
Hampden  County.  Certified  Maine  seed 
produced  89  bushels  par  acre  more  than 
native  seed.  Maine  certified  compared 
with  Maine  not  certified  produced  62 
bushels  more  than  the  uncertified  seed. 
Sprouted  seed  produced  88  bushels  per 
acre  more  than  unsprouted  seed.  In  the 
latter  only  tubers  showing  strong 
sprouts  were  selected  for  planting. 
Co-operative  Buying. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Morse,  Segreganset,  Mass., 
Manager  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Exchange, 
has  very  attractive  prices  on  Certified 
Maine  Seed  Potatoes  and  also  on  ferti- 
lizers. WTite  or  telephone  Mr.  Morse 
for  these  prices. 


EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER 


There  seems  to  be  some  question  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  farmers  in  re- 
gard to  shipping  sweet  corn  and  other 
products  affected  by  the  European  Corn 
Borer  through  a  quarantined  area. 

At  the  present  time  seven  towns  in 
Bristol  County  are  under  quarantine 
and  it  is  probably  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  whole  area  will  be  in- 
fested. 

The  present  regulations  permit  corn  and 
similar  products  being  shipped  from  an 
infested     area    through     an    uninfested 


area,  but  do  not  allow  these  products  to 
be  sold  or  consignel  within  the  uninfest- 
ed area  unless  the  consignment  is  first 
officially  inspected. 

The  present  law  inflicts  no  particular 
hardships  in  Bristol  County  as  it  is  hard 
to  perceive  any  instance  where  the  sales 
of  our  products  will  be  in  any  way 
seriously  affected.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  discontinue  the  growing 
of  sweet  corn,  for  instance,  because  of 
the  corn  borer. 


FEEDING  THE  DAIRY  COW 


Thursday,  December  29,  the  Bristol 
County  Holstein  Club  had  a  very  inter- 
esting afternoon  meeting  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  meeting  was  a  discussion  of 
Feeding  led  by  Prof.  C.  J.  Fawcett  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Extension  Service. 

Professor  Fawcett  discussed  the 
principles  of  feeding  and  the  relative 
merits  of  various  feeds.  He  stated  that 
a  good  ration  should  have  variety,  suc- 
culence, palatability,  bulk,  should  be 
properly  balanced  and  should  be  eco- 
nomical. Several  dairymen  present  gave 
Professor  Fawcett  the  rations  they  were 
feeding  and  asked  him  to  criticise  them. 
Professor  Fawcett  was  thus  enabled  to 
make  many  helpful  suggestions. 

Among  other  suggestions  made  was 
that  a  mixed  grain  ration  should  not 
weigh  over  a  pound  to  a  quart  and  that 
best  results  in  continued  milk  produc- 
tion were  obtained  from  a  ration  analyz- 
ing about  16  to  17  per  cent,  digestible 
protein.  The  average  1000  pound  dairy 
cow  will  consume  daily  35  pounds  of 
silage  and  10  pounds  of  hay.  The  cow 
should  receive  grain  according  to  the 
milk  produced,  usually  about  one  pound 
of  grrain  to  every  4  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced. 

The  importance  of  having  in  the  ra- 
tion some  feeds  rich  in  minerals  was 
emphasized.  Among  the  feeds  rich  in 
nneia's  are  clover  hay,  alfalfa  hay, 
bran  and  molasses. 

Professor  Fawcett  pointed  out  that 
clover  hay  contained  more  than  twice 
as  much  protein  as  timothy  hay,  and  if 
possible  every  farmer  should  grow  as 
mluch  clover  as  possible  with  good  farm 
practice.  He  also  thought  more  farmers 
could  profitably  produce  a  portion  of 
their  grains. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  a  satis- 
factory ration  to  use  in  connection  with 
mixed  hay  and  silage: 
200  lbs.  wheat  bran  or  wheat  middlings. 
200  lbs.  corn  meal  or  hominy. 
100  lbs.  oil  meal  or  Diamond  Gluten. 
100  lbs.   cotton   seed  meal   or  Diamond 
Gluten. 

If  cows  are  being  fed  a  liberal  amount 
of  roughage  and  show  a  tendency  to 
lose   flesh,   it   is   an   indication   that  the 


grain  ration  is  too  high  in  protein.  On 
the  other  hand  if  the  cows  tend  to  fall 
off  in  milk  production  and  increase  in 
weight  on  a  given  ration  the  chances  are 
the  ration  is  too  low  in  protein. 

Nature  of   Some   Common   Feeds 
The     following      table      gives      name 
of  feed,  digestible  protein  in  100  pounds 
and  total  digestible  nutrients. 

Concentrates  Low  in  Protein 
Corn   Meal,  6.9  33.8 

Corn  and  Cob  Meal,  6.1  78.1 

Hominy,  7.0  84.6 

Ground  Oats,  9.4  69.9 

Barley,  9.6  79.4 

Molasses,  1.0  59.2*. 

Dried   Beet  Pulp,  4.6  71.6 

Concentates    Medium   in   Protein 
Wheat  Bran,  12.5  50.7 

Standard    Middlings,  13.4  69.2 

Mixed  Feed,  12.9  67.0 

Concentrates  High  in  Protein 
Cottonseed    Meal    36    p.c.    31.6  74.8 

Linseed  Oil  Meal,  30.2  77.9 

Gluten  Feed,  21.6  80.7 

Distillers'   Grains,  22.4  83.9 

Roughages    Low    in    Protein 

Timothy  Hay,  3.0  48.5 

Corn  Silage,  1.1  17.7 

Mixed  Hay,  4.3  51.3 

Millet  Hay,  5.0  55.0 

Corn  Stover,  2.1  46.1 

Oat  Hay,  4.5  46.4 

Roughages    High    in    Protein 
Clover  Hay,  7.6  50.9 

Alfalfa    Hay,  10.6  51.6 

Peas  and  Oats,  Green,  2.4  14.4 

Feeds  Rich  in   Minerals 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Clover  Hay 
Bran 
Molasses 


POULTRY   DEPARTMENT 


This  has  been  a  banner  year  for  the 
poultrymen,  feed  moderate  in  price  and 
eggs  high.  We  are  wintering  about  900 
White  Leghorns,  a  few  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks  and  White  Rocks  at  the  B.  C.  A. 
S.  They  have  been  doing  fairly  well 
under  the  guidance  of  Andrew  Reid,  a 
former  student  and  foreman  of  this  de- 
partment. 

The  poultry  class  has  been  building 
three  new  10  x  10  colony  houses  for  the 
range.  This  will  bring  our  brooding 
capacity  to  over  3000  chicks.  Harry 
Gaffney,  Vocational  student  at  the 
school,  has  had  direct  charge  of  this 
building  work  and  it  has  progressed 
very  well. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  a  new 
60  X  60  laying  house  similar  to  the  one 
we  already  have,  only  without  the  in- 
cubator cellar  underneath.  This  will  be 
ready  for  the  layers  next  fall  and  will 
bring  our  capacity  for  laying  hens  to 
over  two  thousand. 
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HOME   ECONOMICS   NOTES 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


Annual  Conference  a  Great  Success 

That  the  9th  Annual  Conference  of 
Massachusetts  Extension  Workers  held 
December  5-10  was  a  decided  success 
from  the  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Mary  Swartz  Rose  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, to  the  trombone  solo  of  J.  H.  Put- 
nam, County  Agent  for  Franklin  Coun- 
ty, is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
present.  Incidentally  many  other  fine 
things  were  served  during  the  week. 
Although  several  reported  slight  at- 
tacks of  mental  indigestion,  no  serious 
ill  effects  are  feared.  Like  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  this  feast  comes 
but  once  a  year  so  at  that  tinx'e  all  the 
goodies  are  spread  out  and  everyone 
fills  up  to   the   limit  of  his  capacity. 

Credit  is  due  those  who  arranged  for 
the  Conference,  for  the  excellent  pro- 
gram carried  out  and  for  the  opportuni- 
ty afforded  of  meeting  so  many  people 
vitally  interested  in  Extension  Work. 

From  the  Washington  office  Miss  Flo- 
rence E.  Ward,  Miss  Grace  Frysinger, 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Warren  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ton Danziger  brought  many  valuable 
messages.  C.  W.  Pugsley,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  was  also  present 
and  addressed  one  of  the  joint  meet- 
ings. 

On  Wednesday  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion section  was  devoted  to  Nutrition 
with  Dr.  Mary  Swartz  Rose  of  Columbia 
University  as  the  speaker  of  the  day. 
At  noon  luncheon  was  seirved  in  her 
honor.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
after  supper,  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  the  Franklin  County  trio  put 
on  a  community  organization  demon- 
stration which  was  very  helpful  as  well 
as  entertaining.  The  point  of  the  dem- 
onstration was  that  it  is  necessary  to 
interest  a  community  in  order  to  be  able 
to   do   effectual  work  with  them. 

The  whole  theme  of  the  conference 
was  the  advisability  of  working  on  a 
community  demonstration  basis  with  the 
community  needs  as  expressed  by  its 
members  for  a  guide  to  project  plan- 
ning; and  co-ordinating  the  programs 
of  the  three  agents  in  the  interest  of  the 
rural  home. 


Kiddies    Can    Help    Too 

The  part  that  children  themselves  can 
play  in  teaching  good  food  habits  was 
shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Nutrition  work  in  Attleboro  Schools 
on  December  15,  when  a  group  of 
eight  children  from  Dodgeville  and  He- 
bronville  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
those  present. 

Through  the  medium  of  songs, 
rhymes  and  character  sketches  these 
youngsters  set  forth  the  truths  they  had 
learned  about  proper  food  and  health 
habits.     The  fact  that  these  habits  had 


The  Garden  Club  Champion  this 
year,  Fred  Walkden  of  Swansea,  is  a 
real  club  nuember,  having  been  four 
years  in  club  work.  He  belonged  to 
the  Pig  Club  two  years,  winning  second 
place  one  year.  He  has  been  in  the 
Garden  Club  for  two  years,  once  win- 
ning second  and  this  year  winning  the 
County  Championship.  His  earnings 
for  the  fifteenth  of  an  acre  were 
$53.25  or  at  the  rate  of  $798.75  per 
acre.  He  had  four  crops  on  the  one 
piece  of  land  in  the  following  rotation: 
onions,  spinach,  lettuce,  celery.  The 
lettuce  and  celery  failed  on  account  of 
drought  affecting  the  germination  of 
the  former  and  rot  in  the  latter,  so  that 
the  $53.25  was  the  earnings  on  the 
onions  and  spinach  alone.  Spinach 
earned  him   $22.00   and   onions   $31.25. 


The  Calf  Club  champion  for  the 
County  this  past  season  is  Jonathan 
Chace  of  South  Westport.  There  was 
very  close  competition  for  the  highest 
honors  in  this  Club  project  also. 

The  County  Pig  Chanxpion  this  year 
is  George  Canham  of  Raynham.  George 
has  been  a  "sticker"  and  has  always 
done  high  grade  club  work.  He  deserves 
the  trip  to  Amherst  if  anyone  does. 
There  were  many  other  pig  club  mem- 
bers whose  work  was  nearly  as  good  as 
George's,  in  fact  they  were  so  close 
that  it  has  taken  considerable  time  to 
make  a  final  decision.  Jonathan  Chace, 
Stephen  Jennings  and  Alton  Feenan  of 
Westport  and  Herman  Morse  of 
Acushnet  were  close  contenders  for 
first  honors  in  this  project. 


Second  prize  winners  in  the  various 
projects  for  the  past  season  are  as  fol- 
lows:   Corn,    Daniel    M.    Gifford,    North 

(Home  Economics  Notes  Continued) 
been  actually  adopted  not  only  by  the 
Dodgevile  and  Hebronville  children  but 
by  those  from  other  parts  of  the  city  as 
well,  was  brought  out  by  the  reports 
of  the  nutrition  leaders  in  the  various 
schools  on  the  gains  made  by  under- 
weight children  in  the  past  two  months. 

One  leader  reported  gain  for  every 
child  in  the  special  study  group.  An- 
other reported,  out  of  over  a  hundred 
children  in  the  special  underweight 
group,  less  than  a  half  dozen  that 
showed  no  gain,  and  on  investigation 
found  good  reason  for  not  expecting 
gain  in  these  few. 

Several  schools  took  weights  just  pre- 
vious to  the  Christmas  vacation  and  ex- 
pect to  follow  up  with  another  weighing 
directly  after  school  opens. 

Interesting  results  are  looked  for  and 
a  comparison  will  be  made  between 
children  who  have  had  special  nutrition 
work  and  those  who  have  not. 


Dartmouth;  Potato,  Pauline  Kuczewski, 
Acushnet;  Calf,  Chester  Munroe,  North 
Rehoboth;  Garden,  Lee  Johnson,  As- 
sonet.  Lee  made  a  profit  of  $147.36  on 
one-third  acre,  besides  doing  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  Poultry  Club  Work.  Can- 
ning, Thelma  Wordell,  North  Dart- 
mouth. She  canned  nearly  100  jars  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  fruit  products  of 
high   quality. 

Other  members  who  deserve  special 
mention  are  the  following:  In  the  Corn 
Club,  Charles  Wilbur,  South  Easton; 
Maynard  Horton,  West  Dighton;  Ken- 
ton Gifford,  North  Dartmouth;  Francis 
Bouchard,    North    Dartmouth. 

In  Potato  Club,  Joseph  Rego,  Eas- 
ton; Maynard  Horton,  West  Dighton; 
Lillian    Bertrand,    Acushnet. 

In  Garden  Club,  Ethel  Cruickshank 
came  very  near  to  getting  2nd  prize  in 
the  county  with  good  profit.  Ruth 
Cruickshank  was  a  close  fourth  and 
others  rank  in  the  order  named:  Anna 
Buck,  North  Easton;  Edward  Pepin, 
Pauline  Kuczewski  and  Annis  Hamer, 
Acushnet. 


The  present  enrollment  in  the  Home 
Economics  Club  is  92.  When  all  the 
cards  are  returned  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  over  150  members  or 
about  20  clubs  organized  representing 
the  following  towns:  Norton,  Taunton, 
Rehoboth,  Dighton,  Swansea,  Freetown, 
Somerset,  Dartmouth  and  Fairhaven. 
Additional  Home  Economics  Clubs  which 
have  organized  and  elected  officers  dur- 
ing the  past  month  are  as  follows:  Pot- 
tersville.  Helpful  Hands,  President, 
Eunice  Johnston,  Secretary,  Mary 
Hamilton;  Busy  Bees,  President,  Mar- 
ion Willis,  Secretary,  Evelyn  Hoole; 
Somerset,  Home  Economics  Club,  Presi- 
dent, Dorothy  Armstrong,  Secretary, 
Cecelia  Souza;  Golden  Rod  Sewing 
Club  of  Norton  High  School,  President, 
Carrie  Clapp,  Secretary,  Ethel  West- 
gate;  Sunshine  Sewing  Club,  North  Re- 
hoboth, President,  Doris  Higginbottom, 
Secretary,   Ethel   Blatchford. 


Bread  Club  members  should  make  the 
following  changes  in  the  Home  Econo- 
mics Primers:  In  the  recipe  for  yeast 
bread  it  should  be  2  tablespoons  of 
shortening  instead  of  teaspoons.  In  the 
recipe  for  corn  bread  the  amount  of 
salt  should  be  double.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  recipe  for  muffins.  This  re- 
cipe makes  only  six  muffins. 


Poultry  Club  members  who  exhibited 
at  the  Boston  Poultry  Show,  January 
2-6  are  Lee  Johnson,  of  Assonet,  (who 
sent  in  thirty  birds,  a  trap  nest  of  his 
own  invention  and  a  dozen  of  eggs) ; 
Mabel  Gilbert  of  North  Dighton  sent 
three  birds;  Donald  Jordan,  Attleboro, 
two  birds  and  Kenneth  Stuart  of  South 
Easton  three  birds.     The  results  will  be 
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given  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Parmer's 
Bulletin. 

The  Poultry  Club  judging  team  who 
represented  Bristol  County  at  the  re- 
cent Boston  Poultry  Show  were  Lee 
Johnson,  Assonet;  Donald  Jordan,  At- 
tleboro;  Kenneth  Stuart,  South  Easton 
and  Chester  Hackett,  Easton  Centre. 


A  new  plan  for  rewarding  100  per 
cent,  clubs  was  adopted  at  the  recent 
annual  conference  of  State  and  County 
Club  Agents  at  Amherst.  Each  club  is 
to  receive  a  permanent  charter  20  in- 
ches square,  which  can  be  framed  and 
hung  in  every  school  where  a  perman- 
ent club  is  organized.  This  charter 
will  hold  over  from  year  to  year,  each 
new  club  using  the  same  charter.  When- 
ever the  club  makes  a  100  per  cent,  fin- 
ish, a  gold  seal  will  be  attached  to  the 
charter.  In  this  way,  the  club  becomes 
a  permanent  institution  in  the  school 
and  the  seal  is  attached  permanently 
to  the  original  charter.  This  plan  will 
do  away  with  the  banners  which  of 
necessity  are  made  smaller  each  year, 
and  will  make  a  uniform  plan  for  all 
clubs  and  all  projects. 

It  was  also  voted  at  this  conference 
to  limit  each  club  member  to  one  pin 
each  year.  A  silver  pin  will  be  award- 
ed after  the  completion  of  second  year 
work.  A  gold  pin  will  be  awarded  for 
third  year  work  on  return  of  the  silver 
pin.  The  gold  pin  will  then  be  held 
permanently  by  the  club  member  and 
any  additional  work  will  be  rewarded 
by  some  form  of  diploma  or  certificate. 


The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
given  $1000  for  prizes  to  be  awarded  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  next  fall 
in  Club  work.  Two-thirds  of  this  money 
will  be  used  in  cash  prizes  to  be  award- 
ed on  36  calves  exhibited  at  the  Eastern 
States  next  fall.  The  remainder  will 
be  used  in  awarding  cash  prizes  on 
poultry  at  the  same  exposition.  There 
will  be  two  classes  of  calves,  those  over 
a  year  and  those  under  a  year.  The 
calves  are  to  be  pure  bred,  registered, 
or  grade,  of  the  four  common  breeds, 
namely,  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey  or 
Ayrshire.  The  first  prize  in  cash  will 
be  $50.00,  second  $35.00,  third  $25.00 
and  fourth  $15.00.  Every  calf  club 
member  exhibiting  will  receive  $10.00 
to  cover  the  cost  of  shipping. 

These  prizes  are  open  to  any  calf 
club  member  in  IVIassachusetts  who 
owns  a  calf  and  the  poultry  prizes  simi- 
larly. 

It  is  hoped  that  Bristol  County  will 
be  well  rerpresented  in  the  calf  exhibit. 
The  County  Club  Agent  will  select, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader,  William  F.  Howe, 
seven  or  eight  calves  to  go  to  the  Ex- 
position. This  will  be  done  late  next 
summer. 


In  the  meantime  any  past  club  mem- 
ber or  any  who  wish  to  become  one 
will  do  well  if  interested  in  the  above 
to  write  or  get  in  touch  with  the  Coun- 
ty Club  Agent  and  plan  to  start  soon  in 
getting  their  calf  or  carrying  through 
last  year's  calf  with  the  idea  of  sending 
it  to  the  exposition  next  fall. 


At  the  Annual  Farm  Bureau  meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School  on  January  17,  club 
work  will  be  represented  by  Doris  How- 
ard of  Rehoboth;  George  Canham, 
Raynham;  and  Local  Leader  Mrs.  P.  C. 
Blatchford  of  Rehoboth.  All  Club  mem- 
bers who  would  be  interested  are  cor- 
dially invited.  There  will  be  a  fine 
all-day  program  lasting  from  10.30  a. 
m.  to  4.00  p.  m.  The  reports  from  Club 
members  in  the  morning  is  a  new  plan. 


BASKETBALL   NOTES 


The  basketball  season  opened  on 
Nov.  28,  1921,  and  now  the  Christmas 
vacation  is  over,  will  continue  in  full 
sway.  A  squad  of  about  fifteen  men 
reported  and  although  there  was  but 
one  man  who  played  regularly  last 
year,  the  prospects  for  a  good  team  are 
considered  bright.  "Smokey"  Joe  Lad- 
ner  was   elected  captain. 

At  present  the  team  is  composed  of 
the  following  men:  Ladner,  L.  G., 
Freeman,  R.  G.,  Kerru,  C,  Bennett, 
R.  F.,  and  Hartley,  L.  P.  Hartley  is 
the  fastest  man  on  the  team  and  can 
always  be  looked  upon  as  good  for  sev- 
eral baskets.  In  the  Fairhaven  game  he 
made  seven  baskets  from  the  floor  and 
five  from  the  free  throw  line.  Our  oth- 
er forward,  a  new  boy  at  the  school,  is 
another  good  man.  He  and  Hartley 
pair  up  very  well  indeed.  Kern,  who 
plays  the  pivot  position,  will  be  re- 
membered by  our  graduates,  as  having 
been  on  our  last  year's  second  team. 
When  he  misses  a  jump  or  a  basket 
you  can  be  sure  that  something  is 
wrong.  "Fat"  Freeman  and  "Smokey" 
Joe  Ladner  hold  down  the  guard  posi- 
tions in  good  shape.  On  the  second 
team  are  Ashley,  Armstrong,  Walsh, 
Dion  and  Cook. 

Schedule 
Nov.    28 — Highland   A.   A.    of   Taunton 

vs.  B.  C.  A.  S  at  Segreganset. 
Dec.    3 — Rustler    A.    E.    Middleboro    vs. 

B.  C.    A.    S.    at    Segreganset. 
Dec.   7 — Tiger  A.   C,  Middleboro  vs.   B. 

C.  A.   S.  at  Segreganset. 

Dec.  16 — Fairhaven  High  School  vs.  B. 
C.   A.   S.  at  Fairhaven. 

Jan.  4 — Attleboro  High  School  vs.  B.  C. 
A.  S.  at  Segreganset. 

Jan.   11 — Open. 

Jan.  20— Durfee  High  School,  Fall  Riv- 
er vs.  B.  C.  A.  S.  at  Segreganset. 

Jan.  23 — Norfolk  County  Agr.  School 
vs.  B.  C.  A.  S.  at  Segreganset. 


Jan.   27 — Attleboro  High  School  vs.   B. 

C.   A.   S.  at  Attleboro. 
Feb.  1— Durfee  High  School,  Fall  Riv- 
er vs.  B.  C.  A.  S.  at  Fall  River. 
Feb.  6— Open. 
Feb.  10 — Fairhaven  High   School  vs.  B. 

C.   A.    S.   at  Segreganset. 
Feb.  15— Open. 
Feb.  20— Open. 

Mar.    1. — Norfolk    County    Agr.    School 
(pending)    vs.   B.   C..A.  S.  at  Wal- 
pole. 
Mar.    8— Faculty    vs.    B.    C.    A.    S.    at 
Segreganset. 
As    this   goes    to    press,    four   of    the 
games  have  been  played,  and,  although 
but  one  game,  that  with  the  Rustlers, 
was  won,  one  game  went  into  an  over- 
time period  while   another  was  lost  in 
the  last  half  minute  of  play.     Our  next 
game  is  with  Attleboro  High  School  and 
the   team   is   confident  of  being  victors. 
We  lost  our  first  game  by  the  score  of 
36-19.     Although  the  score  seems  rath- 
er one-sided,  it  nevertheless  was  an  in- 
teresting   game    and    at    half-time    our 
boys  were  but  two  points  behind.  Hart- 
ley and  Ladner  were  our  shining  lights. 
Our   second   game   showed   a   big   im- 
provement   and    this    time    old    Bristol 
County  came  out  ahead.     The  score  was 
29-19.     It  was  a  fast  and  cleanly  played 
game  and  the  boys  deserved  victory. 

On  December  7  the  Tiger  A.  C.  won 
from  our  boys  after  being  forced  into 
an  overtime  period.  Our  boys  came 
from  behind  and  just  lost  out.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Hartley  was  pitted  against 
the  star  player  of  the  opponents  he 
managed  to  make  four  baskets  from  the 
floor.     The  score  was  28-24. 

Our  first  game  away  from  home  re- 
sulted in  another  defeat.  P'aying  on 
a  strange  floor  and  under  strict  inter- 
pretations of  the  rules,  our  boys  played 
an  excellent  game  and  were  leading  by 
three  points  within  a  half  minute  of 
the  close  of  the  game.  Hartley  starred 
again  while  the  whole  team  showed  what 
they  were  capable  of  when  working  as 
a  unit.  At  times  the  Fairhaven  boys 
were  almost  swept  off  their  feet  by  our 
steady  playing.  The  boys  feel  confident 
of  turning  the  tables  when  Fairhaven 
comes  to  Segreganset. 

It  is  planned  to  award  letters  to  the 
players  this  year,  and  rules  governing 
the  awarding  of  the  same  are  now  be- 
ing  drawn   up. 


While  the  season  of  1921  was  not  as 
a  whole  ideal  for  best  results  in  garden- 
ing, still  much  was  gained  through  the 
season  in  the  way  of  experience  which 
will  doubtless  prove  a  great  asset  toward 
the  work  of  the  coming  year.  Elmer  R. 
Wood  has  done  excellent  work  as  pupU 
foreman  with  the  following  students: 
James  Barrlow,  Robert  Sharpies,  James 
Cahill,  Fred  Miller,  Alton  Barlow,  Fran- 
cis Silver  and  Frank  Arnoe. 
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FERTILIZER  FOR   1922 


With  the  lower  prices  at  which  fertil- 
izers are  being  offered,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Bristol  County  farmer  could  af- 
ford to  use  them  more  liberally  than  he 
has  been  able  to  do  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years.  All  forms  of  fertilizers 
are  again  within  reason.  The  special 
formula  recommended  by  Director  Has- 
kell will  be  found  satisfactory  for  pota- 
toes and  most  truck  crops. 

For  silage  corn,  where  plenty  of  man- 
ure is  used,  500  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  acid 
phosphate  applied  in  the  drill  will  bal- 
ance up  the  manure  and  will  in  most  in- 
stances be  all  that  is  needed. 

For  a  top  dressing  on  grass  land  an 
application  of  100  lbs.  reground  nitrate 
of  soda,  200  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  and  25 
lbs.  muriate  of  potash  is  suggested.  Ap- 
ply as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  grass 
begins  to  grow. 


STRAINS  OF  SEED 


Prof.  H.  F.  Tompson,  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle, calls  attention  to  the  importance  of 
securing  good  strains  of  vegetable  seeds. 
He  states  that  strains  of  seed  which 
have  been  properly  selected  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  are  well  worth  the  extra 
price  charged  for  the  seed.  He  speaks 
particularly  of  one  strain  of  Danish 
Bald  Head  cabbage  seed  which  has  con- 
sistently outyielded  other  strains.  This 
particular  strain  has  yielded  20-22  tons 
of  high  grade  cabbage  per  acre  while 
other  strains  of  the  same  variety  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  have  yield- 
ed as  low  as  from  10-12  tons 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  cost  of 
growing  an  acre  from  the  poorer  strain 
is  practically  the  same,  so  that  if  the 
cost  of  production  is  $175.00  an  acre, 
the  cabbage  from  one  strain  of  seed 
costs  $17.50  per  ton  and  from  the  se- 
lected strain  $8.75  per  ton.  It  requires 
about  four  ounces  of  seed  to  grow  an 
acre,  and  the  price  of  the  common 
strains  is  thirty  cents  an  ounce;  the 
price  of  this  selectel  strain  is  eighty 
to  ninety  cents  an  ounce,  and  at  a  cost 
of  $2.00  more  per  acre,  the  returns 
would  be  10-12  tons  more  of  cabbage. 


NO  THIRD  PARTY 


The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion has  shown  itself  to  be  an  efficient 
ringmaster  in  the  political  circus.  When 
the  whip  of  the  Federation  cracks,  pon- 
derous members  of  Congress  jump  nimb- 
ly through  hoops  or  shin  up  greased 
poles.  Some  of  them  even  stand  right 
up  in  the  halls  of  legislation  and  give 
imitations  of  the  noises  produced  by  the 
inhabitants   of  the  barnyard. 

The  farmers'  movement  has  grown  so 
powerful  that  there  is  much  talk  of 
making  it  the  basis  for  a  third  political 
party. 

Light  was  throvrai  on  this  possibility 
by  the  remarks  of  James  R.  Howard, 
president  of  the  Federation,  who  is  now 
looking  things  over  in  New  England. 
"If  such  a  party  should  be  organized," 
said  Mr.  Howard,  "I  would  do  my  best 
to  keep  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration from  taking  any  part  in  its  activ- 
ities." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  pres- 
ent Agricultural  Bloc  in  Congress  was 
organized  by  the  Federation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  disavowal  of  third  party 
aspirations  has  great  significance.  It 
means  that  the  most  effective  of  the 
rural  combinations  intends  to  work  out 
its  plans  inside  of  the  two  great  politi- 
cal organizations  of  today.  This  also 
means  that  its  effectiveness  is  likely  to 
continue  and  to  increase. 

There  is  little  room  for  a  third  party 
in  our  political  system.  The  third 
parties  organized  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  70  years  have  counted 
for  very  little.  Even  the  Progressive 
party,  led  by  a  popular  ex-President  in 
1912,  is  now  nothing  but  a  memory. 

As  long  as  the  "drys"  tried  to  work 
on  a  party  basis  they  were  a  joke. 
When  they  changed  their  tactics  and 
functioned  as  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
they  grasped  the  pen  which  added  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

If  the  farmers  continue  to  rely  on  a 
bloc,  instead  of  a  party  organization, 
they  will  continue  to  make  life  miser- 
able for  the  leaders  of  the  old  parties. 
— Editorial  Boston  Globe. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 


Experiments  and  demonstrations  are 
constantly  reminding  us  of  the  value  of 
using  selected  seed.  With  most  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  there  seems  to  be  a 
distinct  advantage  in  northern  seed.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  potatoes.  Where 
actual  results  have  been  checked  up,  the 
average  increase  in  yield  from  northern 
seed  has  been  between  75  and  100  bush- 
els per  acre. 

Certified  seed  potatoes  have,  on  the 
average,  increased  the  yield  from  50  to 
60  bushels  per  acre  above  the  unselect- 
ed  northern  seed.  Certified  seed  means 
that  the  seed  have  been  field  selected, 
rogued  for  disease,  and  are  true  to  va- 
riety. They  are  inspected  by  official  in- 
spectors appointed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  three  times  during 
the  growing  season,  and  all  diseased 
plants  are  discarded.  A  final  inspection 
is  made  after  the  potatoes  are  dug,  and, 
if  the  yield  is  satisfactory  and  the  tu- 
bers free  from  disease,  they  are  passed 
as  certified  seed. 

To  make  sure  you  are  getting  certi- 
fied seed,  make  sure  that  the  seed 
potatoes  are  tagged  with  the  official 
state  tag  with  the  inspector's  name  on 
the  tag. 


HISTORY   OF   THE    BRISTOL  COUN- 
TY  FARM   BUREAU  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE EXCHANGE 


The  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  Ex- 
change is  an  organization  made  up  en- 
tirely of  Farm  Bureau  members,  and 
no  one  can  become  a  stockholder  of  the 
Exchange  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Farm  Bureau.  It  is  organized  and  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  has  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $10,000.00.  Stock  is  issued  in 
1000  shares  of  $10.  each,  and  the  maxi- 
mum stock  which  may  be  held  by  an  in- 
dividual member  cannot  be  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  stock  issued.  A 
member  can  have  but  one  vote  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  stock  held. 

The  object  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Ex- 
change is  to  furnish  the  farmers  of 
Bristol  County  with  a  business  organ- 
ization which  can  finance  and  manage 
the  co-operative  purchase  and  distribu- 
(Continued  on  Page  2.) 
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tion  of  grain,  fertilizer  and  farm  sup- 
plies. 

The  government  of  the  Exchange  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  directors  who  are 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders.  The  present  board,  which 
was  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  Feb. 
21,  1922,  is  as  follows: 

President,  Frank  G.  Arnold,  Touisset; 
Treasurer,  Ralph  M.  Strange,  Taunton; 
Clerk,  Charles  S.  Bliss,  Rehoboth;  Alden 
G.  Walker,  Norton;  George  B.  Flint, 
East  Mansfield. 

The  directors  have  appointed  Mr.  P. 
C.  Morse,  Segreganset,  as  manager  of 
the  Exchange.  Mr.  Morse  receives  no 
salary  for  his  services  but  does  receive 
a  certain  commission  on  materials  pur- 
chased for  the  Exchange,  for  instance, 
as  a  commission  on  gram  and  fertilizer 
he  receives  $1.00  per  ton  when  these 
goods  are  furnished  in  less  than  car  lots 
and  50  cents  per  ton  on  straight  car  lots. 
The  Exchange  makes  an  equal  and  sim- 
ilar charge  on  materials  furnished, 
which  commission  goes  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Exchange.  The  Exchange  is 
required  by  law  to  put  10  per  cent,  of 
its  net  earnings  into  a  surplus  fund  until 
this  surplus  fund  s^all  reach  30  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Exchange.  The  other  90 
per  cent,  of  the  earnings,  after  paying 
a  5  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  shares  of 
stock  and  other  expenses  of  the  Ex- 
change, will  be  rebated,  pro  rata,  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  members  who 
have  purchased  materials  through  the 
Exchange. 


In  other  words,  the  stockholders  re- 
ceive, in  addition  to  the  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  their  shares  of  stock,  a  rebate 
on  the  purchase  price  of  the  materials 
they  procure  through  the  Exchange. 

The  Exchange  is  a  straight  business 
proposition  operated  by  farmers  and  for 
farmers,  and  the  farmers  receive  all 
the  benefits  which  accrue. 

Results  of  the  Exchange 

Probably  the  most  conspicuous  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Ex- 
change has  been  the  stabilizing  of  the 
prices  of  fertilizers  and  grain.  It  has 
meant  that  fertilizer  and  grain  dealers 
have  had  to  reduce  prices  in  order  to 
meet  the  Exchange  prices. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Exchange  at  all 
times  affords  a  medium  for  farmers  to 
purchase  high  grade  materials  at  the 
very  lowest  prices  which  can  be  ob- 
tained. Every  farmer  who  believes  in 
the  Farm  Bureau  Exchange  should  give 
it  a  vote  of  confidence  and,  if  possible, 
should  purchase  at  least  one  share  of 
stock,  both  in  order  to  receive  its  full 
benefits  and  also  to  furnish  the  direc- 
tors with  sufficient  working  capital.  Any 
farmer  can  purchase  materials  through 
the  Farm  Bureau  Exchange,  but  only 
stockholders  will  be  entitled  to  the  re- 
bate at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Fertilizer  Prices  for   1922 

The  revised  list  prices  which  the  Bris- 
tol County  Farm  Bureau  Exchange  is 
now  quoting  are  as  follows: 

Terms,  Cash  on  receipt  of  goods  at 
car;  assorted  cars,  minimum  of  15  tons; 
materials  in  125  lb.  bags.  Prices  quoted 
will  hold  only  in  case  there  are  sufiicient 
materials  ordered  at  a  shipping  point  to 
make  up  car  lots. 

Mixed    Goods    and   Acid   Phosphate 
16    per   cent,    phosphate,    125    lb.   bags, 

per  ton  $20.50. 
4-8-4    mixed,   fertilizer,    125    lb.    bags, 

per  ton,  $37.00. 
4-8-7  mixed  fertilizer,  125  lb.  bags,  per 

ton,  $42.00. 
4-10-0  mixed  fertilizer,  125  lb.  bags,  per 

ton,  $37.75. 
5-8-5  mixed  fertilizer,  125  lb.  bags,  per 

ton  $43.50. 

Special  formula  recommended  by  S. 
B.  Haskell,  Director  of  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  and  mixed  especial- 
ly for  the  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau 
by  A.  W.  Higgins  Co.: 

1000  lbs.  16  per  cent,  acid  phosphate, 
150  lbs.  reground  nitrate  of  soda,  18 
per  cent  Am.,  100  lbs.  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, 25  per  cent.  Am.,  550  lbs.  7-15 
tankage,  200  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  50 
per  cent.   K2O. 

Approximate  analysis,  4% -9-5,  per 
ton,    $40.00. 

Fertilizer    Materials,   Assorted   Cars 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  18  per  cent.  Am.,  125 

lb.  bags,  per  ton,  $67.00. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  25  per  cent.  Am. 

125  lb.  bags,  per  ton,  $65.50. 
Ground  Tankage,  15  per  cent.  B.  P.  L., 

7  per  cent.  Am.,  125  lb.  bags,  $40.00. 
Ground  Tankage,  10  per  cent.  B.  P.  L., 

10  per  cent.  Am.,  125  lb.  bags,  $50. 
Ground  Bone,  50  per  cent.  B.  P.  L.,  30 

per  cent.  Am.,  125  lb.  bags,  per  ton, 

$42.00. 
Dried  Ground  Fish,   12  per  cent.  Am., 

125  lb.  bags,  per  ton,  $62.00. 
Sulphate  of  Potash,  48  per  cent.  KiO, 

125  lb.  bags,  per  ton,  $58.50. 
Muriate   of  Potash,   50   per  cent  K3O, 

125   lb.   bags,   per  ton,   $48.50. 

Any  combination  of  the  above  items 
may  be  ordered  in  the  same  car. 

Straight  cars  of  16  per  cent.  Acid 
Phosphate,  per  ton  $19.50. 

Grangers  Limestone,  200  mesh,  100 
lb.  paper  bags,  per  ton  $10.00. 

Maine  certified  seed  potatoes,  person- 
ally inspected  for  the  Exchange  by  the 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Seed  Inspection:  11 
peck  bags,  per  bag,  $6.00. 

The  Exchange  also  sell  Lucas  arsen- 
ate  of  lead  and   other  spray  materials. 

These  prices  may  or  may  not  be  be- 
low the  prevailing  dealers'  figures.  The 
main  point  is  that  the  Exchange  de- 
serves support  as  an  organization  that 
has  compelled  the  lowering  of  prices  all 
along  the  line. 


REPORT  OF  BRISTOL  COUNTY  COW 
TEST    ASSOCIATION 


Following  is  the  report  of  the  Bris- 
tol County  Cow  Testing  Association  for 
the  month  of  February,  submitted  by 
the  tester,  Mr.  Richard  C.  Stevens.  As 
there  was  a  lapse  between  the  time  Mr. 
Ashley  left  the  testing  work  and  the 
time  Mr.  Stevens  was  able  to  take  it  up, 
we  were  unable  to  make  a  complete  re- 
port for  January. 

In  reporting  the  testing  only  those 
cows  are  mentioned  which  produced 
over  1200  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  month. 

The    following   table    gives    name    of 
owner,  lbs.  of  milk  produced,  per  cent, 
fat,  pounds  fat. 
Rehoboth: 

Charles   Bliss,  1764     2.3     40.57 

Richard  Bliss,  1260     3.2     40.32 

North  Attleboro: 

M.  T.  Sayles,  1246     3.0     37.38 

M.  T.  Sayles,  1224     3.4     41.62 

Seekonk: 

W.C.  Bradley  &  Sons   1243  .  3.6      44.75 

D.  S.  Peck  &  Son,  1212  3.0  36.36 
Somerset: 

Preston  Hood,  1226     3.4     41.68 


There  should  be  a  publicity  committee 
in  each  Club  to  get  Club  notes  into  pap- 
er, such  as  meeting  dates,  programs, 
etc.  This  will  help  you  indirectly  in 
your  work  as  well  as  Club  work  in  gen- 
eral in  the  town. 
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HOME    DEMONSTRATION    NOTES 


YOURS    FOR    A    HEALTHY    SPRING 


That  the  people  of  Bristol  County  ap- 
preciate the  assets  of  good  health  is  evi- 
dent by  the  Health  Days  and  Health 
Weeks  that  are  being  planned  for  the 
coming  months.  In  most  cases  the  pur- 
pose of  these  affairs  is  to  acquaint  the 
townspeople  with  the  health  work  that 
is  carried  on  in  the  schools,  and  to  show 
the  value  of  this  kind  of  education. 

The  programs  will  consist  of  exhibits, 
posters  and  charts,  health  drills,  songs 
and  plays,  and  speakers  on  various  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  health.  Attleboro, 
Fall  River  and  Taunton  already  have 
plans  under  way. 


DENTAL  HYGIENE  EXPERT  SPEAKS 
IN  ATTLEBORO 


Miss  Evelyn  C.  Schmidt,  Health  In- 
structor in  Mouth  Hygiene  for  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  addressed  the 
leaders  of  the  Attleboro  nutrition  group 
at  their  regular  meeting  on  Thursday, 
February  2.  Her  talk  was  very  plainly 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides  showing 
the  injurious  effects  resulting  from  im- 
proper care  of  the  teeth.  She  brought 
out  very  conclusively  the  fact  that  prop- 
er diet  could  not  greatly  lessen  malnu- 
trition unless  the  primary  machinery  for 
taking  care  of  that  diet  were  put  in  or- 
der. 


FEED  THE  FAMILY  ON  HOME- 
GROWN  PRODUCTS 


The  management  of  the  "House  in 
the  Pines",  a  school  for  girls  in  Norton, 
certainly  believes  in  health  through 
food.  Miss  Cornish,  who  is  head  of  the 
school,  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  ways 
to  add  to  the  well  being  of  the  girls 
under  her  charge.  She  has  one  of  the 
finest  dairy  herds  in  the  county.  These 
Jerseys  are  not  only  superior  animals 
with  high  records  both  in  production 
and  in  per  cent,  butter  fat,  but  are  tub- 
erculin tested  and  kept  under  such  con- 
ditions that  a  bacterial  count  taken  re- 
cently would  place  the  milk  easily  in 
the  certified  class.  Now  she  is  contem- 
plating producing  on  her  own  farm  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables necessary  to  carry  her  large  fam- 
ily through  the  year,  and  canning  these 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  her  own  kitch- 
ens. 


EXTENSION  SCHOOLS 


Due  to  cold  weather,  sickness  and 
lack  of  publicity,  the  February  Exten- 
sion Schools  in  Norton  and  Eehoboth 
were  not  as  largely  attended  as  might 
have   otherwise   been   the    case.      How- 


ever, those  who  did  get  out  spent  some 
time  interestingly  and  profitably  dis- 
cussing the  subjects  of  their  choice. 

At  Norton  much  interest  was  shown 
in  Mrs.  Haynes'  presentation  of  using 
the  kitchen  to  the  best  advantage  and 
planning  meals  to  save  time.  One 
morning  was  devoted  to  a  dress  form 
demonstration,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
school,  a  partial  program  of  work  was 
outlined  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  following  projects  were  developed: 

Construction    and    Use    of    Paper    Dress 
Forms 

Leader.  Mrs.  Cora  Jenks  has  volun- 
teered to  act  as  leader  in  the  absence 
of  Miss  Ella  Barker,  who  was  chosen 
for  this  project,  but  who  was  unable  to 
serve  on  account  of  illness. 

Meetings:   February   8,   at   Extension 
School — demonstration      and      training 
group  in  construction.     Other  meetings 
for  this  purpose  are  to  be  arranged  by 
local  women  and  the  leader. 
March   29. — Discussion   and   demonstra- 
tion on  the  use  of  the  dress  form  in 
fitting,    designing,    placing    of    trim- 
ming, etc. 
May  17. — Cotton  Day.  Use  of  the  dress 
form    in    planning    and    making    the 
summer  wardrobe. 
Sept.  13. — Silk  Day.  Early  fall  clothing, 
with  the  dress  form  as  an  aid  to  de- 
signing and  fitting  the  mid-season  silk 
dress. 
Oct.  25. — Wool  Day.  Winter  garments. 
Renovation,  use  of  dress  form  in  re- 
modelling. 

Food   for   the  Family 
Leader:   Mrs.    Oldfield. 
March   16. — Meeting  on  meal  planning. 
At  this  meeting  plans  will  be  develop- 
ed. 
May  22. — Jelly  and  jam  demonstrations 
by    Prof.    Cole.      Owing    to    the    ab- 
sence of  the  leader  plans  for  develop- 
ing this  project  were  left  to  a  later 
date. 

Home    Flower    Gardens 
Leader:   Mrs.   Helen   Garvin. 
There  has  been  a  request  for  work  on 
this  project,  but  definite  plans  are  not 
yet  completed. 

Clothing  Efficiency 
Plans   were   made    for   organizing   a 
group  in  East  Norton,  and  this  was  done 
on  Feb.  13. 

At  the  Rehoboth  meeting  there  were 
so  few  women  that  it  was  thought  not 
advisable  to  try  to  develop  definite  plans 
for  the  community  program  at  that 
time. 

Professor  Gunness  gave  a  talk  on 
Home  Water  Systems,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained the  various  systems  and  the  par- 
ticular conditions  for  which  each  was 
suited.  He  brought  large  illustrations 
of  the  two  principal  types  and  gave  the 
merits  of  each. 


The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  led 
the  discussion  in  short  cuts  in  putting 
up  lunches  and  on  hints  for  the  spring 
sewing. 
Suggestions      for      Clothing      Efficiency 

Programs 
Health  Drills: 

1.  Health  exercises  as  given  by  Mrs. 
Reed. 

2.  Foot  silhouettes. 

3.  Waist  surveys. 

4.  Front  Curve   silhouettes. 
Measuring  Drills: 

Efficiency  Drills: 

1.  Measuring  drill  with  fewest  mo- 
tions. 

2.  Skirt  top  draft  with  fewest  mo- 
tions and  without  lifting  square 
from  paper. 

3.  Lap  placket. 

4.  Crease  placket. 

5.  Sleeve  draft,  with  fewest  mo- 
tions. 

6.  Cutting  and  putting  together  for- 
ward shoulder  waist. 

7.  Cutting  and  putting  together 
study  dress. 

8.  Belt  drill,  using  line-up  belt. 

9.  Sleeve  drill,  putting  in  sleeves  ac- 
cording to  marks  on  line-up,  sim- 
ilarly to  belt  drill.     . 

Preliminary  Work 
Main  Program: 

1.  Measuring.  Give  each  person  a 
chance  to  measure  every  other  per- 
son until  the  majority  of  measures 
do  not  differ  by  more  than  %  inch. 
This  is  important  and  sometimes 
one  or  two  whole  meetings  can  be 
spent  profitably  on  this  one  thing, 
for  unless  your  measures  are  taken 
carefully  and  accurately,  your  pat- 
terns will  not  be  right. 

2.  Alteration  of  original  36  and  cut- 
ting   cambric    lifte-up. 

3.  Adjusting  line-up,  preparing  it 
for  future  use  and  cutting  french 
corset  cover  pattern. 

4.  Drafting  skirt  tops.  One  whole 
meeting  may  often  be  profitably 
spent  in  practicing  on  skirt  drafts, 
both  for  the  efficiency  drill  and  for 
accuracy  in  drafting.  A  slight  in- 
accuracy in  drafting  may  make  a 
big  difference  in  the  set  of  a  gar- 
ment. 

5.  Draft  yoke,  peplum,  combination 
skirt,  dust  fuffle,  petticoat  and  3  or 
4  gored  skirt. 

6.  Cut  and  put  together  combina- 
tion. 

7.  Group  discussion  on  combina- 
tions. Cut  and  put  together  dust 
ruffle  petticoats. 

8.  Group  discussion  on  dust  ruffle 
petticoats.  Cut  forward  shoulder 
waist  pattern.    Draft  sleeve. 

9.  Sleeve  Day.  Hold  two,  if  neces- 
sary, but  practice  until  every  sleeve 
(in    cloth    basted   into   line-ap)    is 
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satisfactory.     Cut  various  modifica- 
tions of  sleeve  pattern. 

10.  Cut     and     put     together     study 
dresses. 

11.  Group       discussion       on       study 
dresses. 

12.  Finish  study  dresses  and  hold  fi- 
nal group  discussion. 


JUNIOR   CLUB   NOTES 


The  Junior  Department  of  the  Bos- 
ton Poultry  Show,  vtrith  nearly  500  birds 
entered,  was  probably  the  largest  and 
finest  exhibit  of  boys'  and  girls'  poultry 
ever  held  in  the  East.  Bristol  was  rep- 
resented by  eight  County  Club  mem- 
bers who  won  twenty-four  ribbons,  nine 
of  these  ribbons  being  blue  ones. 

The  following  Poultry  Club  members 
either  exhibited  or  judged:  Lee  John- 
son, Assonet;  Mabel  Gilbert,  North 
Dighton;  Abbie  Hewes,  Donald  Jordan, 
Attleboro;  Joseph  Regan,  Joseph 
O'Neil,  Kenneth  Stuart  and  Chester 
Hackett,  Easton;  representing  $29.75  in 
cash  prizes.  Besides  this  the  winners 
also  received   special  prizes. 

Lee  Johnson  of  Assonet  won  the  sec- 
ond sweepstake  prize  in  the  Junior  De- 
partment, getting  16  ribbons  and 
$22.75  in  cash.  Mabel  Gilbert  of  North 
Dighton  won  first  with  her  Rhode  Is- 
land Red  cockerel  against  a  field  of 
twenty-four  in  her  class.  She  received 
a  setting  of  Owen  Farm  Rhode  Island 
Red  eggs  besides  $2.00  in  cash. 

The  Poultry  Judging  team  compris- 
ing Lee  Johnson  of  Assonet,  Chester 
Hackett  and  Kenneth  Stuart  of  Easton 
won  eighth  place  in  the  fourteen  judging 
teams  competing.  Next  year  we  shall 
do  even  better. 


At  the  Annual  Farm  Bureau  Meeting 
held  on  January  17th  Mrs.  Percy  C. 
Blatchford,  a  local  leader  from  North 
Rehoboth  gave  a  brief  but  excellent  re- 
port on  Club  Work  in  her  community. 
Doris  Howard,  also  of  North  Rehoboth 
and  County  Canning  Champion  for 
this  year,  gave  a  fine  report  on  what 
Club  Work  had  done  for  her  and  her 
folks  at  home.  George  Canham  of 
Rajmham,  the  1921  Pig  Club  Champion, 
entertained  the  meeting  very  much  by 
his  experiences  in  raising  pigs.  Many 
folks  who  attended  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing and  heard  the  various  reports  said 
that  those  of  the  Club  Members  were 
especially  interesting. 


Club  members  should  be  now  thinking 
about  hatching  eggs  or  chicks.  Early 
hatched  chickens  is  where  the  profit  in 
poultry  raising  for  eggs  is  found.  Any 
Club  member  wishing  to  procure  good 
eggs  for  hatching  will  do  well  to  write 
or  speak  to  the  County  Club  Agent, 
Segreganset,  Mass.  Do  not  fail  to  get 
chickens  hatched  later  than  April  this 


year.  March  hatched  chickens  would 
be  more  profitable. 

At  the  Boston  Corn  Show  in  January 
the  following  prizes  were  won  by  Thore 
Kindberg  of  North  Rehoboth,  County 
Com  Champion;  fourth  prize  in  ten  ear 
exhibit  of  Flint  corn,  second  in  single 
ear,  second  in  bushel  and  first  and  sec- 
ond in  traces  of  corn.  This  boy  well  de- 
serves the  County  Corn  Championship 
this  year. 

Will  any  Poultry  Club  member  desir- 
ing to  get  some  good  day  old  chicks  or 
setting  eggs  get  in  touch  with  the  Coun- 
ty Club  Agent?  Will  any  club  member 
who  knows  of  any  boy  or  girl  who  would 
like  to  become  a  Poultry  Club  member 
kindly  let  the  Club  Agent  know  at 
Segreganset? 


In  a  brief  report  of  the  Club  Agent 
at  the  Farm  Bureau  Meeting  the  fol- 
lowing facts  were  mentioned:  There 
were  424  boys  and  girls  engaged  in 
some  club  activity  during  the  year.  The 
total  value  of  all  products  of  all  the 
boys  and  girls  in  Club  Work  was 
$6257.07.  In  the  matter  of  value  in 
dollars  and  cents  the  Poultry  Club  was 
ahead  of  all  others,  with  $1619.20.  Can- 
ning was  second  with  $1125.00  and  Po- 
tato third  with  $812.00  There  were  42 
organized  Clubs  and  they  held  regular 
meetings  during  the  year.  There  were 
140  demonstrations  given  by  team  and 
individual  members. 

Club  Work  was  carried  on  in  17  of 
the  20  towns  and  cities  in  the  county. 
There  were  46  volunteer  local  leaders 
co-operating  with  the  County  Club 
Agent  in  handling  these  Clubs. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-six  Club  mem- 
bers made  653  exhibitions  at  16  different 
fairs  and  shows  during  the  year.  This 
includes  exhibits  made  at  Brockton 
Fair,  Boston  Poultry  Show  and  Boston 
Corn  Show. 

The  increase  in  amount  of  Club  work 
done  in  the  County  over  the  previous 
year  was  due  to  the  loyal  support  of 
local  leaders  and  others  who  gave  so 
willingly  and  generously  of  their  time. 


Every  Bread  and  Sevring  Club  mem- 
ber should  read  Miss  Murdock's  monthly 
letters  to  club  members  carefully.  They 
are  very  helpful. 

Every  Bread  Club  member  should 
make  a  single  exhibit  of  quick  bread 
some  time  before  April  1st.  If  this  quick 
bread  is  brought  to  a  regular  meeting 
it  will  be  judged  by  the  Club  Agent  or 
Local  Leader. 

Doris  Higginbottom  of  North  Reho- 
both has  darned  71  stockings  to  March 
15th.  The  Golden  Rod  Sewing  Club  in 
Norton  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
George  H.  Fuller  is  doing  some  excel- 
lent work  in  sewing. 

Each  and  every  Club  member  should 
read  carefully  page  nine  of  the  Poultry 


Primer  in  regard  to  poultry  diseases. 
This  explains  briefly  the  common  dis- 
eases and  their  cure  or  prevention. 

There  is  no  more  economical  green 
feed  for  poultry  than  sprouted  oats,  and 
when  they  are  carefully  prepared  and 
watered  they  can  be  grown  rapidly  be- 
hind the  kitchen  stove  or  near  the  fur- 
nace. By  using  old  pans  and  boxes  for 
this  purpose  and  watering  them  care- 
fully so  that  they  will  not  have  too  much 
moisture,  excellent  green  feed  can  be 
obtained. 

One  must  have  a  good,  healthy  flock 
to  obtain  best  results.  This  means  that 
every  Club  member  must  be  very  care- 
ful where  he  buys  his  hatching  eggs, 
day  old  chicks,  breeding  stock  or  laying 
birds. 

To  keep  your  flock  free  from  diseases, 
all  houses,  drinking  fountains,  nests, 
etc.,  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected at  least  once  a  month.  Clean- 
liness is  very  important  in  preventing 
disease. 

Colds  and  roup,  which  is  apt  to  de- 
velop, often  come  from  a  poorly  venti- 
lated hen  house.  An  excellent  system 
of  ventilation  is  to  have  a  muslin  cur- 
tain in  the  front  of  the  house  which  can 
be  let  down  on  stormy  days  and  very 
cold  nights.  Do  not  have  the  front  of 
the  house  all  glassed  in. 

All  sick  birds  should  be  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock  and  treated  or 
killed  in  extremely  bad  cases. 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS  FOR  TOWN 
LIBRARIES 

The  following  notice  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College.  We  would  be  glad  to 
assist  any  town  library  in  taking  ad- 
vantage  of  this   offer. 

Recent  accessions  to  the  library  ex- 
tension shelves  of  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural College  Library  make  the  to- 
tal number  of  books  reserved  for  loans 
to  small  town  libraries  nearly  1500. 
These  books  are  shipped  out  on  request 
from  libraries  in  the  state,  to  supply 
demand  for  readings  in  various  branches 
of  agriculture  anl  in  home  economics. 
This  is  an  Extension  Service  activity 
of  the  college,  and  express  charges 
both  ways,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  books 
are  paid  by  the  Extension  Service. 

Last  year,  the  librarian  reports,  31 
libraries  borrowed  sets  of  books  from 
the  college,  the  books  most  frequently 
demanded  being  on  poultry,  fruit  grow- 
ing, bee-keeping  and  home  economics. 
The  library  announces  that  new  books 
have  been  added  to  the  library  extension 
collection  on  bee-keeping,  forestry  and 
the  city  milk  supply. 

Bristol  County  town  libraries  that 
took  advantage  of  the  library  service  of 
the  college  during  1921  were  Dighton 
and  North  Dighton. 
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THE  APPLE   SPRAYING  PROGRAM 


While  spraying  is  not  the  only  im- 
portant factor  in  raising  good  fruit,  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  essential  practice 
necessary  to  produce  marketable  fruit. 
It  is  not  easy  to  produce  perfect  fruit, 
but  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  produce 
a  marketable  product.  Along  with  the 
spraying  the  orchard  should  be 
systematically  fertilized,  cultivated 
and  pruned.  Start  the  orchard 
with  good  healthy  trees.  Set  them 
early  in  the  spring.  Practice  early 
cultivation  each  spring  to  start  the 
wood  growth.  Check  the  wood  growth 
early  in  the  summer  so  that  the 
wood  may  ripen  up  well  and  the  fruit 
buds  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
develop.  Fertilize  the  trees  sufficient- 
ly to  get  a  good  healthy  wood  growth. 
Practice  a  light,  annual  or  systematic 
pruning  and  then  see  that  the  spray 
program  is  well  carried  out  in  order  to 
control  the  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

The  following  spray  program  for  the 
apple  orchard  is  suggested  by  the  Ex- 
tension   Service    of    the    Massachusetts 
Agricultural   College. 
First   Spraying. 

Early  spring,  just  as  the  leaf  buds  are 
breaking.  Commercial      lime-sulfur, 

about  6  gallons,  and  arsenate  of  lead 
paste  4  lbs.,  or  powder  2  lbs.,  40  per- 
cent nicotine  sulphate,  %  pint  to  50 
gallons  water.  This  is  for  scale,  aphis, 
bud  moth,  and  also  for  certain  fungus 
diseases.  Unless  buds  are  well  broken 
and  tips  of  leaves  showing  when  this 
spray  is  made,  omit  arsenate  of  lead. 
Second  Spraying. 

Just  before  the  blossoms  open  (Pink 
Spray) .  Lime-sulfur  1  gallon,  40  per- 
cent nicotine  sulphate  V2  pint,  arsenate 
of  lead  paste  3  to  5  lbs.,  or  powder  1  % 
to  2  V2  lbs  ,  water  50  gallons.  (Use  the 
large  amount  of  lead  where  there  are 
gypsy  moths) .  There  is  some  experi- 
mental evidence  to  show  that  5  to  10 
lbs.  of  lime  slacked  and  added  to  each 
50  gallon  cask  of  spray  containing  lime- 
sulfur  and  arsenate  of  lead  will  pre- 
vent the  burning  of  foliage  which  some- 
times follows  the  use  of  this  combina- 
tion. This  spraying  is  for  bud  moth, 
tent  caterpillar,  brown  tail  nloth,  cur- 
culio,  aphis,  redbug  and  scab. 

(Continued  on  2nd  Col.,  Page  2.) 


PLAN    FOR    REFORESTING    BRIS- 
TOL COUNTY  IDLE  LANDS 


HOLSTEIN    CLUB    ANNUAL    MEET- 
ING 


At  their  April  meeting  held  this 
week,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
voted  to  supply  free  to  citizens  of 
the  county  not  to  exceed  50,000  pine 
trees  each  year  on  condition  that 
they  be  planted  on  suitable  land 
within   the   limits   of   the   county. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  get 
this  work  under  way  this  spring,  but 
those  who  want  to  take  advantage 
of  the  offer  for  next  year  will  do 
well  to  get  their  requests  for  an  al- 
lotment of  trees  iii  early,  as  the  free 
trees  vnll  be  given  out  in  the  order 
in  which  the  requests  for  them  are 
received. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  schools 
or  other  organizations  to  celebrate 
Arbor  Day  in  a  way  that  will  not 
only  be  exceedingly  interesting  to 
all  who  participate  in  the  operation, 
but  will  take  on  added  interest  with 
each  succeeding  year.  The  cumula- 
tive results  of  such  plantings  over  a 
series  of  years  will  prove  to  be  a 
real  contribution  to  the  resources  of 
the  community. 

The  planting  of  these  small  pines 
is  a  simple  process  and  with  a  little 
practice  can  be  quickly  done  even 
by  children  in  their  early  teens.  The 
Agricultural  School  will  give  some 
assistance  in  the  planting  of  the 
trees  to  see  that  the  site  is  well 
chosen  and  the  method  of  setting  is 
such  as  to  give  the  best  results. 

There  are  many  farmers  and  oth- 
er land  owners  in  the  county  who 
will  find  that  the  systematic  planting 
of  an  acre  or  two  of  pines  each 
spring  will  materially  increase  the 
value  of  otherwise  unproductive 
land. 

As  the  work  of  planting  is  not 
difficult  nor  costly,  this  offer  of  the 
Agricultural  School  Trustees  to  sup- 
ply absolutely  free  good  seedlings 
for  planting  4o  or  50  acres  will  en- 
able many  holders  of  scrub  land  to 
reforest  their  acres  at  practically  no 
cost  to  themselves. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bristol 
County  Holstein  Club  took  place  Wed- 
nesday, March  29,  at  the  Taunton  Pub- 
lic Library.  The  meeting  started  at 
10.30  a.  m.  with  a  business  meeting  and 
election  of  officers.  Reports  were  ren- 
dered by  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Club,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected: 

President,  Harold  Goff,  Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

Vice-President,  Ralph  H.  Horton, 
Rehoboth,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Warren  L.  Ide,  Segregan- 
set,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  George  B.  Flint,  East 
Mansfield,  Mass. 

An  Executive  Committee,  consisting 
of  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasur- 
er, and  Mr.  Chester  Gardner,  South 
Swansea,  and  Francis  N.  Fournier  of 
Taunton. 

Two  amendments  were  made  to  the 
By-Laws,  one,  changing  the  annual  dues 
from  $5.00  to  $3.00,  the  second  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  affiliation  with 
the  State  Holstein  Club  by  paying  in  to 
the  State  Club  $1.00  of  the  $3.00  mem- 
bership fee,  thus  making  every  member 
of  the  County  Club  a  member  of  the 
State  Club. 

It  was  voted  to  give  $15.00  to  be  used 
as  prizes  to  the  County  Calf  Club,  these 
prizes  to  be  given  to  the  boys  and  girls 
in  Bristol  County  raising  the  best  calves 
sired  by  a  pure  bred  Holstein  bull.  The 
Club  also  voted  to  assist  in  getting  the 
calves  to  and  from  the  County  Farmers' 
Show  in  the  fall. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  voted 
not  to  hold  a  Holstein  Sale  this  year. 

The  Secretary's  report  showed  that 
there  had  been  five  meetings  of  the  Club 
during  the  last  year.  These  meetings  in- 
cluding the  Annual  Meeting,  two  field 
meetings  and  auto  tours  held  during  the 
summer  and  two  winter  meetings,  one 
of  these  meetings  being  given  over  to 
a  discussion  of  feeding,  the  other  to  the 
subject  of  diseases. 

The  Club  has  conducted  two  sales  of 
Holsteins,  at  which  sales  about  80  head 
of  high  grade  and  pure  bred  H^steins 
were  sold. 

(Continued  on  1st  Col.,  Page  2.) 
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The  Club  was  also  instrumental  in 
starting  the  Bristol  County  Cow  Testing 
Association  and  has  been  represented  at 
important  hearings  at  the  State  House. 

The  Club  voted  to  hold  some  more 
field  trips  this  summer,  one  of  the  field 
meetings  to  include  a  clambake. 

Prof.  C.  J.  Fawcett  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  Extension 
Service  gave  an  interesting  talk,  and 
discussed  various  projects  which  the 
Club  might  undertake.  He  also  spoke  of 
the  achievements  of  some  of  the  other 
County  Clubs. 

The  Club  partook  of  a  chicken  din- 
ner at  the  Far  East  Restaurant.  After 
lunch,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  F.  R.  D. 
Foster,  Riverside  Farm,  Taunton,  the 
entire  Club  motored  out  to  Mr.  Foster's 
farm  and  had  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting one  of  the  best  pure  bred  Hol- 
stein  herds  in  Bristol  County.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter had  just  returned  from  the  Brent- 
wood Sale  in  Philadelphia,  having  pur- 
chased five  of  the  best  producing  cows 
in  the  sale.  Mr.  Foster  had  a  herd  of 
27  milking  cows  which  were  averaging 
45  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  He  also  has  a 
fine  lot  of  heifer  and  bull  calves.  The 
herd  is  under  Federal  Supervision  on  the 
accredited  herd  plan. 

Director  0.  M.  Camburn  of  the  Divis- 
ion of  Animal  Husbandry  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  which  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  barn  meeting.  He  gave  figures 
showing  the  importance  of  Holsteins  in 
Bristol  County  and  emphasized  the 
value  of  advertising  the  breed.  He 
urged  the  closest  co-operation  in  the  Cow 
Testing  Association  work,  and  suggested 
a  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  the 
scrub  bull,  and  urged  the  breeding  of 
better  quality  dairy  cows  in  order  to 
lower  the  cost  of  milk  production. 


GREENING  POTATOES 


The  above  cut  shows  potatoes  after 
greening  for  10  days  on  a  barn  flDor, 
This  picture  was  taken  by  Professor  H. 
B.  Abbott,  Extension  Specialist  in  Ag- 
ronomy at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

The  picture  shows  the  potatoes  in  the 
proper  condition  to  plant.  The  reasons 
for  greening  are  many  first,  it  affords 
a  means  of  eliminating  the  planting  of 
seed  with  weak  sprouts.  It  prevents  vhe 
development  of  the  long  white  sprouts 
that  develop  in  the  dark  It  prevents 
the  wilting  and  shrivelling,  and,  lastly, 
it  resu'ts  in  an  earlier  maturity  crop 
and  usually  a  higher  production. 

The  County  Agent  would  like  to  get 
in  touch  with  a  few  farmers  who  are  try- 
ing this  out  this  spring  to  test  out  the 
difference  in  actual  yield  where  pota- 
toes are  greened,  in  comparison  with 
those  that  are  not  greened. 


(Continued  from  1st  Page,  Col.  1.) 
Third  Spraying. 

Within  a  week  after  the  petals  fall. 
Warm  weather  shortens  and  cool  weath- 
er lengthens  this  period.  Same  as  sec- 
ond spraying.  This  spraying  is  especial- 
ly for  codling  moth,  curculio,  aphis,  red- 
bug,  apple  scab  and  gypsy  moth. 
Fourth   Spraying. 

About  four  weeks  later.  Same  ma- 
terials as  the  third,  omitting  nicotine.  Es- 
pecially important  for  codling  moth,  les- 
ser apple  worm,  scab,  gypsy  moth, 
sooty  fungus  of  apples,  etc. 

All  four  of  the  above  sprays  are  im- 
portant, but  possibly  the  second  and 
third  sprays  are  the  most  important. 

The  apple  scab  is  getting  to  be  one 
of  our  most  serious  pests,  especially  on 
the  Mcintosh  apple.  Experimental  evi- 
dence shows  very  conclusively  that  the 
second,  or  pink  spray,  is  by  far  the  most 
important  spray  in  the  control  of  this 
disease. 


CORRESPONDENCE   COURSES   AT 
M.  A.  C. 


From  time  to  time  we  have  consider- 
able inquiry  concerning  the  correspon- 
dence courses  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College.  The  following  brief  in- 
formation is  given  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested. 

Any  resident  of  Massachusetts  may 
enroll  in  one  or  more  courses  at  any 
time  from  October  1st  to  May  1st.  The 
enrollment  fee  is  uniform  for  all  courses. 
Students  are  charged  $2.00  to  be  paid 
before  the  first  lessons  are  sent.  This 
fee  is  merely  a  nominal  charge  which 
covers  postage,  stationery  and  a  part  of 
the   cost   of  materials  used. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

Following  is  a  report  of  cows  produc- 
ing over  1200  pounds  in  the  Cow  Test- 
ing Association  for  the  month  of  March. 
The  figures  in  the  table  present  in 
consecutive  order  pounds  of  milk,  per- 
cent of  but;erfat,  and  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. 
Charles  S    Bliss, 

North  Rehoboth,  2046     2.9     59.3 

J-r.  M    T.  Sayles, 

North  Attleboro,  1708  2.5  42.7 
1364  2.9  39.6 
1792  4.0  71.7 
1299  3.3  42.9 
1259  2  8  26.2 
D.  S.  Peck, 

Seekonk,  1404     3.6     50.6 

1389  3.7  51.4 
1336  3.4  45.4 
1292  2.2  28.4 
1287  3.0  38.6 
1271  3.0  38.1 
1231  4.7  57.8 
House  in  the  Pines, 

Norton,  1256     3.6     47.2 

Richard  Bliss, 

Rehoboth,  1256     2.6     32.6 

Arthur  Goff, 

Rehoboth,  12.6     3.5     42.2 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


Are  you  interested  in  Dress  Forms? 


A  "rag  and  a  bone  and  a  hank  of 
hair"  may  make  a  woman,  but  a  knit 
undershirt  and  a  roll  of  gummed  paper 
will  make  a  creditable  substitute  when 
it  comes  to  being  a  model  on  which  to 
drape  feminine  garments,  if  you  only 
know  how  to  do  it.  A  group  of  women 
in  Norton  have  discovered  this  fact  and 
are  making  good  use  of  it.  Not  only 
have  they  learned  how  to  construct 
this  model,  but  they  are  also  being 
shovsm  how  to  use  it  in  designing  and 
making  becoming  garments  for  them- 
selves. 

What  Norton  women  can  do  you  can 
do  also.  If  the  women  of  your  com- 
munity are  interested  in  making  and 
using  paper  dress  forms,  write  to  your 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Segregan- 
set,  Mass.,  for  particulars. 

Do  You  Make  Jams  or  Jellies.. 

This  may  seem  a  little  early  to  be 
talking  about  jams  and  jellies,  but  it  is 
not  too  soon  to  be  giving  the  matter 
serious  consideration.  Of  course,  you 
have  made  jelly,  but  how  many  runs  of 
juice  did  you  get  from  the  same  fruit? 
One  or  two  at  most.  But  you  can  get 
several.  Yes,  it  will  jell.  If  you  are 
skeptical  on  this  point  let  Professor 
Cole  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  show  you.  He  expects  to  be  in 
Bristol  County  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  will  be  at  your  services  if  the  peo- 
ple of  your  community  desire  to  have 
him  come.  He  will  also  show  you  how 
to  make  jelly  and  jam  that  will  have 
the  right  consistency  and  yet  not  be 
too  sweet. 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  Pro- 
fessor Cole  give  this  demonstration  get 
in  touch  with  your  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  promptly  so  that  she  may 
arrange  for  Professor  Cole's  time.  You 
should  speak  early  as  requests  will  be 
filled  in  turn. 

Community    Organization 

Possibly  you  have  heard  of  the  com- 
munity plan  of  organizing  Extension 
Work  and  have  not  fully  understood 
what  it  meant. 

Extension  work  aims  at  bringing  the 
newest  authentic  information  and  the 
best  approved  practices  in  agriculture 
and  rural  home  making  to  the  people 
who  desire  this  information,  but  who 
are  not  situated  so  that  they  can  go  to 
headquarters  after  it. 

In  the  past  the  method  has  been  to 
sow  broadcast  as  much  of  this  infor- 
mation as  possible  and  let  those  gather 
who  would.  Wonderful  results  have 
been  achieved,  but  of  course,  by  this 
process  much  effort  and  material  has 
been  wasted. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  times  the  in- 
formation has  become  more   expensive 


to  obtain'  consequently  it  must  be  used 
more  efficiently.  The  workers  who  are 
spreading  this  information  are  fewer 
and  in  many  cases  less  specialized, 
hence  their  time  must  be  used  to  better 
advantage  if  they  are  to  fulfill  the 
needs.  All  this  necessitates  a  change 
in  the  plan  of  organization  in  order  to 
produce  most  effective  results. 

This  new  plan  is  the  community  plan 
of  organization  and  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  community  to  be  suc- 
cessful. By  this  plan  the  extension  work- 
ers meet  with  members  of  a  community' 
and  through  a  process  of  analyzing  the 
activities  of  that  community  decide  up- 
on a  program  of  work. 

The  activities  are  analyzed  to  show 
what  the  people  of  a  community  are 
or  are  not  doing.  For  instance,  if  every 
family  sends  its  washing  out,  then  no 
matter  how  interested  the  women  might 
be  in  hearing  a  discussion  on  washing 
machines  or  methods  of  laundering,  to 
give  a  discussion  on  that  subject  would 
not  be  an  efficient  use  of  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agent's  time.  More- 
over, if  these  women  were  doing  their 
own  washing  by  hand  a  talk  on  washing 
machines  might  be  interesting,  but  it 
would  be  out  of  place.  However,  if 
these  women  were  washing  by  hand, 
but  several  of  them  were  planning  to 
get  machines,  and  wanted  to  know  all 
they  could  learn  about  the  respective 
merits  of  various  types,  the  proper 
method  of  using  them,  or  the  saving  of 
time,  labor  or  money  that  their  use 
would  effect,  then  this  would  be  a  logi- 
cal subject  to  put  on  the  program  of 
work,  and  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  would  be  justified  in  spending 
time  in  this  community  to  study  out 
and  help  solve  this  problem. 

The  idea,  then,  is  to  find  out  what 
the  people  of  a  community  are  actually 
working  at  and  to  get  them  the  infor- 
mation that  they  will  really  use  in  this 
work  rather  than  to  give  them,  promis- 
cuously, knowledge  which  they  may  or 
may  not  desire,  but  which  they  do  not 
expect  to  put  into   immediate   practice. 

This  plan  places  responsibility  on  the 
community.  First,  the  members  of  a 
community  must  desire  help  on  a  com- 
mon problem.  Second,  they  must  be 
willing  to  put  into  practice  the  infor- 
mation they  obtain,  not  only  for  their 
own  benefit,  but  also  to  show  their 
neighbors  what  can  be  done. 

As  the  initiative  arises  in  the  com- 
munity so  all  the  credit  comes  back  to 
the  community.  In  'short,  the  com- 
munity plan  of  organization  installs  a 
self  starting  system  in  Extension  Work, 
which  has  heretofore  required  cranking 
by  the  Extension  Workers. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


"Boys  and  Girls  Club  work  today  will 
furnish  the  power  which  will  run  our 
agricultural  engine  tomorrow.  It  is  the 
solid  foundation  now  being  laid  upon 
which  may  be  built  a  prosperous  national 
structure.  I  should  like  to  see  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  all  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  all  other  farm  boys  and 
girls,  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  Club  Work." — James  R. 
Howard,  President,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  ,. 


The  Sunshine  Sewing  Club  of  North 
Rehoboth,  consisting  of  five  members, 
had  darned  146  stockings  up  to  April  1. 

Doris  Johnston  of  Somerset  has  darn- 
ed over  100  stockings  since  January  15. 


Nine  club  members  of  the  County 
Street  School  of  Taunton  have  done,  to- 
gether, over  3500  hours  of  housework. 
Grace  Dean,  the  Sewing  Club  President, 
has  alone  done  543  hours.  The  other 
eight  members  are  as  follows:  Mary 
Martin  500,  Mary  Silvia  465,  Annie  Sil- 
via 365,  Mary  Williams  365,  Amelia 
Rose  355,  Eileen  Dean  336,  Mary  Enos 
305,  and  Lucy  Baptiste  300.  This  is  an 
unusually  good  performance. 


The  Golden  Rod  Sewing  Cub  of  Nor- 
ton, accompanied  by  local  and  county 
leaders,  visited  the  Stevens  Manufact- 
uring Company  of  Fall  River,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  were  shown 
through  the  mill.  The  trip  was  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  The  Stevens 
Manufacturing  Company  makes  some  of 
the  best  bedspreads  in  the  country. 


The  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  literature  to  anyone  interested 
in  pruning,  spraying  and  orchard  man- 
agement. 


Some  of  the  dates  and  places  already 
set  for  Home  Economics  Club  exhibits 
are  as  follows : 

Monday,  May  1,  at  8.00  p.  m.,  the 
Sunshine  Sewing  Club,  at  the  North 
Rehoboth  Improvement  Society  at  Stev- 
ens Corner  Church. 

Thursday,  May  11,  at  3.30  p.  m.  Pot- 
tersville  Club,  at  the  Pottersville  SchooL 

Thursday,  May  4,  Somerset  Club  at 
Somerset  Grammar  School,  and  South 
Dighton  Club,  at  South  Dighton  School. 

Friday,  May  12,  Norton  Clubs,  at 
Norton  Grange  Hall  in  evening. 

Of  the  above  mentioned  meetings  en- 
tertainments furnished  by  club  mem- 
bers will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
exhibits:  North  Rehoboth,  Pottersville, 
Norton. 

Home  Economics  Club  members 
should  have  practically  completed  their 
requirements  by  this  time.  By  May  1 
members  should  have  finished  their 
work,  i.e.,  Bread  Club  members  should 
have  made  10  bakings  of  yeast  breat  (at 
least  2  loaves  to  a  baking) ;  5  bakings  of 
(Continued  on  Next  Page.) 
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any  quick  bread  (1  pan  of  biscuits,  corn 
bread  or  what  not)  and  50  hours  house- 
work. Sewing  Club  members  (1st  year) 
should  have  made  1  work  apron,  1  other 
garment,  darned  10  stockings  and  done 
50  hours  housework.  Let's  all  try  hard 
to  finish  the  requirements.  It  will  be  a 
great  honor  to  you  when  you  do. 


Prospective  Calf  Club  members  may 
join  the  Calf  Club  at  any  time.  Enroll- 
ment cards  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Poultry  Club  members  ought  to  have 
their  chicks  hatched  this  month  to  get 
the  maximum  profit  from  them.  April 
hatched  chicks  mean  money  in  your 
pocket  in  October,  November  and  De- 
cember, when  eggs  are  high. 


Take  good  care  of  the  chicks  when 
they  are  hatched.  They  should  be  kept 
warm  for  the  first  few  days  (except  the 
very  first  day  after  being  hatched), 
should  be  fed  rolled  oats  or  fine  chick 
feed  together  with  some  form  of  milk, 
grit  and  water.  After  the  first  four  or 
five  days  put  dry  mash  before  them,  be- 
side the  things  mentioned  above,  and 
keep  it  there  always.  Some  form  of  grit 
or  sand  for  the  first  feed  is  excellent,  as 
this  tends  to  keep  their  digestive  organs 
in  condition. 


Poultry  bulletins  relating  to  all  phases 
of  poultry  raising  and  keeping  are  in 
this  office  and  will  be  sent  upon  request 
to  any  Poultry  Club  member  who  is  in 
good   standing. 

The  County  Club  Agent  can  assist 
any  Poultry  Club  member  in  getting 
good  hatching  eggs,  day  old  chicks  and 
setting  hens  of  any  of  the  common 
breeds. 


One  Poultry  Club  member,  William 
McConville  of  Dartmouth,  has  two 
hatches  of  chicks  out  already  and  they 
are  all  doing  nicely.  One  hatching  came 
in  late  February  and  the  other  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  "Bill"  is  sure  to  make 
some  money  this  fall  on  his  pullets. 


Lee  Johnson  of  Assonet  sells  all  his 
eggs  to  the  Mansfield  Hatchery  and  is 
making  a  nice  little  profit  on  his  200 
birds.  This  might  be  a  suggestion  to 
other  club  members  who  live  anywhere 
near  Mansfield. 


The  Bristol  County  Holstein  Club  has 
again  made  their  generous  offer  in  the 
interests  of  Calf  Club  work.  Beside  the 
$15.00  that  is  being  given  for  prizes,  an 
extra  oflPer  to  pay  half  the  transporta- 
tion expenses  of  the  calves  to  the  Bris- 
tol County  Farmers'  Show  next  fall,  is 
being  made.  Some  of  the  Holstein  Club 
members  have  kindly  offered  to  trans- 
port the  calves  to  and  from  the  fair. 
Every  calf  club  member  should  try  for 
these  prizes  and  take  advantage  of  get- 
ting their  calves  to  our  County  Fair. 
This  offer,  of  course,  applies  only  to 
members  raising  pure  bred  Holstein 
calves  or  cows. 


If  Poultry  Club  members  have  surplus 
eggs  they  should  preserve  them  in  water 
glass  now  when  they  are  cheap.  A 
quart  of  this  mixture,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased cheaply  at  any  drug  store,  mixed 
with  nine  quarts  of  boiled  water  will  ac- 
commodate about  10  dozen  eggs.  Use 
sterile  eggs  if  possible,  although  fertile 
eggs  not  over  a  week  old  can  be  canned 
successfully.  These  eggs  will  keep  at 
least  six  months  and  can  be  used  for 
cooking  and  your  own  eggs  sold  at  a 
good  price. 


It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  past  club 
members  will  continue  to  carry  on  club 
work  the  coming  season.  You  can  never 
grow  out  of  the  club  age  and  there  is 
always  something  to  be  gained,  both  in 
knowledge  and  pleasure,  by  being  a 
good  club  member.  Ask  any  past  club 
member,  and  see.  Any  club  member  who 
reads  this  and  knows  of  a  boy  or  girl  of 
10  years  or  older,  please  notify  the 
County  Club  Agent,  Se^-r  eganset,  Mass. 

Hci.e's  for  a  bigger,  bpfter  club  year 
than  ever! 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


The  annual  graduation  exercises  took 
place  Friday  evening,  March  31,  1922. 
There  were  fourteen  boys  in  the  grad- 
uating class.  Pour  year  diplomas  were 
awarded  to  Elmer  R.  Wood,  Raymond 
B.  Smith,  Fred  M.  Walkden,  Charles  R. 
Barnes,  Thomas  E.  Orrall,  Chester  M. 
Munroe,  Wallace  W.  Freeman,  Charles 
B.  Sullivan  and  G.  Malon  Kern.  Douglas 
W.  Francis,  Ralph  D.  Ladner,  Gordon 
M.  Hughes  and  Lindsay  R.  Armstrong 
received  two-year  diplomas.  Howard 
W.  Bixby  was  awarded  a  dairy  certifi- 
cate. 

The  Ide  Thrift  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Thomas  Orrall,  Fred  Walkden  and  Ches- 
ter Munroe  respectively. 

The  basketball  season  came  to  a  close 
on  March  9  when  the  Faculty  and  the 
School  Team  met.  The  result  was  un- 
expected, and  was  attained  only  by  hard 
playing.  The  final  score  was  "Faculty" 
17,  "School"  10. 

Faculty — Peckham  rf,  Simmons  If, 
Millard  c,  Wyeth  rg,  Curtis  Ig. 

School — Ladner  Ig,  Cook  rg.  Freeman 
c,  Bennett  If,  Hartley  rf. 

Baskets  from  the  floor:  Simmons  4, 
Ladner  2,  Peckham  2,  Cook  1,  Curtis  1, 
Bennett  1.  From  fouls:  Simmons  2, 
Hartley  2. 

The  Athletic  Association  awarded 
sweaters  with  monograms  to  Ladner, 
Freeman,  Bennett,  Kern  and  Hartley. 
Wood,  as  manager,  also  received  one- 
Monograms  were  awarded  to  Sullivan, 
Ashley  and  Cook,  and  Francis  received 
one  for  being  cheer  leader. 


"Pop"  Hartley  was  elected  Captain 
of  next  year's  team,  while  Bill  Watson 
will  act  as  student  manager. 

Malon  Kern  and  Charles  Sullivan  are 
both  working  at  the  Lakeville  Sani- 
torium.  Sullivan  is  working  in  the  bam 
while  Malon  is  taking  care  of  the  chick- 
ens. 

Wallace  Freeman  is  working  at  the 
Rice  Farm,  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  Wal- 
lace says,  "The  only  bad  thing  about  the 
place  is  that  it  is  a  long  way  from 
Berkley." 

"Red"  Munroe  is  working  at  his  home 
in  Rehoboth.  Chester  said  he  would  in- 
troduce anyone  to  all  the  pretty  girls  in 
Rehoboth  if  they  came  out  to  visit  him. 


USE  MORE  LIME 


Although  dairying  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle source  of  farm  income  in  Bristol 
County,  the  quality  of  roughages  grown 
on  the  average  dairy  farm  is  of  rather 
inferior  quality.  A  good  share  of  this 
poor  quality  is  due  to  an  acid  condition 
in  the  soil  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
clovers  and  better  quality  grasses  to 
survive. 

This  acid  condition  can  be  neutralized 
by  the  use  of  lime  just  previous  to  seed- 
ing. If  the  soil  is  in  such  condition  that 
clovers  and  other  legumes  have  not 
grown  well,  use  from  one  to  two  tons 
of  ground  limestone  per  acre  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  calcium  oxide  in 
some  other  form.  The  limestone  should 
be  thoroughly  harrowed  into  the  soil.  Be 
sure  to  use  some  alsike  and  red  clover 
seed  in  with  the  grass  mixture.  The 
clover  hay  has  nearly  twice  the  feeding 
value  of  the  timothy  (herds  grass).  The 
clover  hay  will  not  only  produce  more 
milk,  but  the  protein  may  be  cut  down 
in  the  grain  ration,  thus  affording  a 
double  saving. 


Dusting  Potatoes 


In  some  of  the  potato  sections  of  the 
country  dusting  is  gradually  taking  the 
place  of  the  liquid  sprays  especially  on 
potatoes.  Some  of  the  companies  putting 
out  the  dust  and  the  dusting  outfits  are 
offering  liberal  discounts,  through,  the 
State  Extension  Service,  to  any  potato 
growers  who  are  willing  to  give  the  ma- 
terial a  try-out.  Although  sufficient  dust- 
ing has  not  been  done  in  Massachusetts 
to  recommend  it  as  a  general  practice, 
still,  where  it  has  been  tried,  results 
have  shown  that  it  was  at  least  worthy 
of  being  tried  out.  For  those  who  have 
a  small  acreage  it  would  seem  to  be  es- 
pecially worth  while. 

The  County  Agent  would  be  glad  to 
assist  any  farmers  who  wish  to  try  out 
this  dusting.  He  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  any  in  the  coun- 
ty who  are  planning  to  give  the  dust 
a  trial. 
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BETTER  SERVICE  THROUGH 
GROUPS 


A  REAL  DUCK  FARM 


It  is  possible  to  carry  on  extension 
work  much  more  effectively  through 
commtinity  organization  than  by  in- 
dividual service.  The  Extension  Ser- 
vice has  conducted  a  few  community 
meetings  in  the  county  this  spring  for 
the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  farm 
problems  and  working  out  the  solution 
of  those  problems  in  an  organized  way. 
On  April  21  a  community  meeting 
was  held  at  Acushnet  Grange  Hall. 
Some  twenty  or  more  farmers  were 
present  together  with  the  County 
Agent  Leader  S.  R.  Parker  and  County 
Agent  W.  L.  Ide.  Everyone  present 
entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  local 
farm  problems.  Particular  interest 
was  shown  in  orcharding.  Two  men 
present,  Mr.  H.  F.  Taber  and  Mr.  Henry 
Jackson,  agreed  to  carry  on  demonstra- 
tion orchards  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  County  and  State  Extension  Ser- 
vice. 

The  question  of  scab  control  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  County  Agent  agreed 
to  get  information  to  Mr.  Taber  and 
Mr.  Jackson  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
applying  the  scab  spray.  These  men 
agreed  in  turn  to  get  this  information 
to  other  growers. 

As.  considerable  hay  is  purchased  by 
farmers  in  this  section,  the  discussion 
led  to  increasing  the  production  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  hay.  Or- 
ders were  taken  for  a  co-operative  pur- 
chase of  a  car  of  lime.  The  matter  of 
pooling  orders  for  grain  was  taken  up 
and  several  men  agreed  to  do  this. 
Several  men  present  spoke  of  the  value 
of  poultry  culling  demonstrations  which 
had  been  held  in  Acushnet. 

This  kind  of  extension  work  will 
reach  more  people  than  can  possibly  be 
reached  through  individual  service.  It 
is  always  necessary  to  give  some  indi- 
vidual service,  but  oftentimes  it  will 
be  more  effective  if  a  group  of  men  can 
get  this  service  rather  than  one  man. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  how  this  may 
work  out.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  H.  L. 
Carpenter  of  Attleboro  called  up  the 
County  Agent  and  askea  him  to  call 
on  him  and  make  suggestions  in  regard 
to  pruning  and  care  of  his  orchard. 
The  County  Agent  was  more  than  glad 
(Continued  on  2nd  Page,  3rd  Column.) 


It  is  an  inspiration  to  visit  a  farm 
like  that  of  Mr.  Russell  L.  Hutchinson 
of  Raynham  and  it  is  especially  inspir- 
ing to  talk  with  a  successful  farmer 
and  business  man  like  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
He  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful farmers  in  Bristol  County,  but  is 
also  a  keen  business  man. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  started  26  years  ago 
to  learn  the  duck  business.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  6  years  working 
for  Mr.  Rankin,  the  pioneer  duck  man 
of  the  country.  He  received  a  small 
salary  and  a  valuable  experience  for 
his  services. 

His  farm  of  60  acres  is  partly  in  the 
town  of  Raynham  and  partly  in  Taun- 
ton. Mr.  Hutchinson  is  a  duck  special- 
ist and  most  of  his  land  is  devoted  to 
growing  market  ducks.  They  are  not 
raised  by  the  hundreds  but  by  the 
thousands,  the  annual  number  of  ducks 
sold  averaging  about  thirty  thousand. 
All  the  ducks  are  of  the  Peking  breed 
(the  original  stock  coming  from  China) . 
The  ducklings  grow  very  rapidly  from 
the  time  they  are  hatched,  and  reach 
a  weight  of  from  five  to  six  pounds 
dressed  when  they  are  marketed  at  10 
weeks  of  age. 

The  feed  is  bought  by  the  carload 
and  is  mixed  up  in  huge  bread  mixers 
and  loaded  into  low-down  one-horse 
wagons  and  distributed  around  the 
plant  by  means  of  these  truck  wagons. 
Corn  meal  and  wheat  feeds  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  feed  used. 

Peking  ducks  begin  to  lay  in  Decem- 
ber and  usually  lay  until  the  next  July 
or  August.  Mr.  Hutchinson  saves  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  ducks 
each  year  to  be  used  as  breeders.  In- 
cubation is  started  as  soon  as  the  ducks 
begin  to  lay  and  the  hatching  is  con- 
tinued until  about  June  1. 

The  ducks  are  brooded  in  long  houses 
and  these  houses  are  heated  vrith  hot 
water  pipes  running  the  entire  length. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  states  that  since  the 
heat  was  Installed  in  the  brooder 
houses  there  has  been  very  little  loss 
of  ducklings.  Before  the  heat  was  put 
in  the  loss  was  quite  serious. 

According  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  ducks 
are  seldom  affected  by  disease  and 
very  little  trouble  is  ever  experienced 
from   loss    of    ducklings.      Contrary   to 


the  common  belief  that  water  Is  harm- 
less to  a  duck's  back,  the  backs  of 
ducklings  are  very  sensitive  to  water. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  drive  the 
young  ducklings  into  the  houses  when 
it  rains.  The  old  ducks,  however,  need 
plenty  of  water  and  even  the  young 
ducklings  can  stand  it  provided  their 
backs  do  not  get  wet. 

Marketing 
When  Mr.  Hutchinson  first  started 
in  the  duck  business  there  were  only  a 
few  men  in  New  England  engaged  in 
duck  farming.  There  was  keen  com- 
petition in  the  marketing.  The  duck 
men  were  forced  to  sell  at  the  prices 
which  the  dealers  were  willing  to  pay. 
(Continued  on  2nd  Page,  1st  Column.) 


NEW  ENGLAND   HOLSTEIN   SALE 


May  23  is  the  date  set  for  the  first 
annual  sale  of  Holsteins  by  the  New 
England  Holstein  Association.  Seventy- 
six  head  of  the  choicest  Holsteins  ever 
gotten  together  in  New  England  will  be 
sold  at  this  time.  There  will  not  be  a 
sloper  at  the  sale. 

This  is  the  first  consignment  sale  in 
New  England  where  the  pick  of  the 
best  herds  have  been  brought  together. 
It  should  be  an  ideal  place  to  purchase 
foundation  stock  to  start  or  build  up 
a  pure-bred  herd.  The  animals  sold 
will  be  of  the  highest  type  and  guaran- 
teed free  from  tuberculosis. 

There  will  be  twenty-six  cows  with 
official  records  and  a  few  with  semi- 
official records.  The  highest  official  re- 
cord of  any  animal  in  the  sale  is  33.66 
lbs.  butter  and  616  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days. 

The  Bristol  County  Holstein  Club  is 
planning  an  auto  tour  to  Springfield 
to  take  in  this  sale.  The  party  will 
leave  from  in  front  of  the  post  office, 
Taunton  Green,  Monday  afternoon  at 
1  p.  m.,  and  will  return  from  Spring- 
field immediately  after  the  sale. 

Everyone  interested  in  attending  the 
sale  Is  invited  to  join  the  party.  Trans- 
portation vrill  be  provided  for  all  who 
desire  the  same  at  three  cents  per  mile. 
All  those  who  wish  reservations,  or 
those  who  have  extra  seats,  vdU  kindly 
notify  Warren  L.  Ide,  Secretary,  Seg- 
reganset, Mass.  This  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  best  Holsteins  in  New 
England. 
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This  went  on  for  several  years  until  the 
duck  men  had  a  very  poor  year.  At  that 
time,  as  now,  there  were  only  seven 
men  in  New  England  who  were  engaged 
extensively  in  duck  farming.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  used  his  influence  to  get 
these  duck  men  together,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, in  1914  the  duck  men  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their 
product. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  duck  men 
had  thrown  their  product  on  the  market 
simultaneously,  and,  having  glutted  the 
market,  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  dealer. 

Through  their  marketing  association 
the  ducks  are  marketed  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  when  the  capacity  of  the 
market  is  reached,  the  balance  of  the 
ducks  are  put  in  cold  storage  and  are 
marketed  according  to  the  market  de- 
mand. 

The  duck  men  figure  their  cost  of 
production  and  a  reasonable  profit  and 
then  inform  the  commission  house  the 
price  at  which  the  ducks  must  be  sold. 
In  other  words,  where  the  buyer  used 
to  set  the  price,  the  grower  now  sets 
the  price  based  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  farm  produce 
could  be  sold  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
it  would  be  very  diificult  to  organize 
the  marketing  of  all  farm  commodities 
on  this  basis  although  it  is  probable 
that  most  manufactured  products  are 
sold    on   this   basis. 


Among  the  boys  of  last  year's  class 
who  are  working  at  the  School  are 
Francis,  Bixby,  Hughes  and  Smith. 
Some  of  the  other  boys  working  here 
for  the  summer  are  Bennett,  Dion, 
Walsh,  Devine,  Hartley,  Cook  and 
Macomber. 


COW   TESTING   ASSOCIATION    RE- 
PORT FOR  APRIL  1922 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  Bristol 
County  Cow  Testing  Association  for 
April,  giving  a  list  of  the  cows  which 
have  produced  over  1200  lbs.  of  milk 
and  30  lbs.  of  butter  fat  for  the  30 
days. 

The   following   table    gives   name    of 
owner,  breed,  pounds  of  milk,  per  cent. 
of  fat,   and  pounds  of   butterfat. 
M.  T.  Sayles — 
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P.  B.  Holstein 

1803 

3.4 

61.3 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1560 

3. 

46.8 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1227 

3. 

46.8 

P.  H.  Holstein 

1218 

3.3 

40.2 

Charles  Bliss — 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1650 

3. 

49.5 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1590 

3.8 

60.4 

Wm.  Bradley — 

Gr.  Holstein 

1503 

3. 

45.1 

David  Peck — 

Gr.  Holstein 

1506 

3.3 

49.7 

Gr.  Holstein 

1338 

2.8 

37.5 

Gr.  Holstein 

1308 

2.8 

36.6 

Gr.  Holstein 

1266 

3. 

38. 

Gr.  Holstein 

1236 

3.1 

38.3 

Gr.  Guernsey 

1227 

4. 

49.1 

Gr.  Holstein 

1203 

3.6 

43.3 

"Cow  Testing  Association  takes  the 
guess  out  of  dairying  and  makes  it 
profitable." 

So  says  the  R.  I.  Farm  Bureau  News. 
Dairy  authorities  claim  that  co-opera- 
tive cow  testing  associations  in  the  last 
25  years  have  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  improve  the  dairy  conditions  in 
this  and  European  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Farm  Bureau  News,  a  woman 
in  Denmark  conceived  the  idea  that 
keeping  dairy  records  co-operatively 
was  both  cheaper  and  better.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  reasons 
stated  why  cow  testing  association  re- 
cords  are  valuable. 

1.  By  a  record  of  the  production  of 
each  cow,  more  intelligent  feeding  can 
be  done.  Each  animal  can  be  fed  ac- 
cording to  her  production,  and  the  cows 
are  given  a  chance  to  do  their  utmost 
by  being  encouraged  with  the  proper 
amount  of  feed. 

2.  The  "boarders"  or  uprofitable 
cows  can  be  found  and  disposed  of. 

3.  The  dairy  can  be  put  on  a  bet- 
ter business  basis.  A  complete  record 
is  kept  with  each  cow  and  she  is  re- 
quired to  give  a  proper  account  of  her- 
self. 

4.  Intelligent  breeding  can  be  done 
only  where  records  are  kept.  Calves 
from  the  best  cows  can  be  raised,  thus 
directly  improving  the  herd. 

5.  There  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
knowing  what  the  individual  cows  are 
doing. 

The  County  Agent  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  dairy  farmers  who  are 
interested  in  making  more  money 
from  the  dairy  business  by  keeping  a 
closer  record  of  their  cows  either  by 
keeping  records  themselves  or  by  join- 
ing the  cow  testing  association. 


Despite  the  "No  Hunting  and  Trap- 
ping" signs  that  are  posted  over  the 
school  farm,  more  or  less  of  both  has 
taken  place  recently.  Mr.  Curtis  has 
been  gunning  for  pigeons,  while  Mr. 
Robinson  has  been  ensnaring  hearts. 
He  and  Miss  Vivian  Aldrich  of  Taunton 
were  married  on  Monday,  April  24, 
1922.  Judson  says,  "We  haven't 
quarreled  yet." 

Work  at  the  farm  is  shaping  up 
well.  Mr.  Curtis  has  about  six  acres 
of  potatoes  in  the  ground  and  has  also 
started  to  plant  his  sweet  corn.  Mr. 
Simmons  has  set  out  about  an  acre  and 
a  half  of  strawberries,  as  well  as  cab- 
bage. He  also  recently  set  out  a  new 
raspberry  plantation.  The  Market 
Garden  Department  is  full  of  business 
these  days  with  their  onions,  cabbage, 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  celery  and  other 
crops.  Mr.  Peckham  is  doubling  his 
flock  of  poultry,  using  the  young  or- 
chard site  for  range  this  year.  Mr. 
Millard  reports  increased  production  in 
his  herd  and  is  disposing  of  his  milk 
in  good  shape.  Andrew  Reid  takes 
the  surplus  milk,  disposing  of  it  in  the 
Fall  River  mills. 

Construction  of  a  new  "sixty  by  six- 
ty" poultry  house  has  been  started  and 
the  work  is  progressing  nicely.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert  is   supervising  the   construction. 

"Pop"  Hartley  has  gone  home  with 
the  mumps.  Best  wishes.  Pop!  Malon 
Kern  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  herdsman  at  the  Lakeville  Sanitar- 
ium. 

Elmer  Wood  is  working  at  the  Mt. 
Hope  Farm.  He  was  dovsm  to  see  us 
recently  and  said  he  liked  his  job  very 
well. 


(Continued  from  1st  Page,  1st  Col.) 

to  be  of  service  in  this  way  and  agreed 
to  come,  but  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  that  there  might  be  others  in  that 
section  who  wished  the  same  informa- 
tion. It  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter that  he  invite  a  few  of  his  neighbors 
who  might  be  interested.  When  the 
County  Agent  reached  Mr.  Carpenter's 
he  found  twenty  men  there  instead  of 
one.  Some  of  these  came  several 
miles. 

The  men  got  together  in  the  barn 
for  a  brief  discussion  of  pruning,  spray- 
ing, fertilization  and  orchard  manage- 
ment. Then  a  visit  was  made  to  two 
orchards,  one  a  young  orchard  and  the 
other  a  bearing  orchard.  The  Agent 
demonstrated  proper  methods  of  prun- 
ing. He  also  had  some  extra  saws  and 
shears  along  and  several  of  the  men 
present  took  a  hand  at  the  pruning. 

The  County  Agent  would  like  to  find 
a  lot  more  good  co-operators  like  Mr. 
Carpenter.  It  would  make  the  exten- 
sion work  count  for  much  more. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


MRS.  REED  WILL  COME  TO  FALL 
RIVER 


On  Thursday,  May  25,  from  10.30 
until  3.30,  Mrs.  Ruth  Stevens  Reed  will 
give  a  Health  Demonstration  at  the 
Woman's  Union,  101  Rock  Street,  Fall 
River.  She  will  discuss  the  relation 
between  proper  corseting  and  health, 
and  will  demonstrate  models  suitable 
for  various  types  of  figures.  Not  only 
will  those  who  attend  learn  how  to 
choose  the  right  model,  but  also  how  to 
put  it  on  properly  and  wear  it  comfort- 
ably. 

This  demonstration  is  coming  as  a 
result  of  requests  from  members  of  the 
Assonet,  Pottersville  and  Fall  River 
Clothing  Efficiency  groups,  and  will  be 
conducted  with  the  problems  of  these 
women  in  mind;  but  as  their  problems 
are  typical,  and  as  the  subject  is  one 
of  interest  to  women  in  general,  the 
meeting  is  open  and  cordial  invitation 
is  here  extended  to  all  women  of  Bris- 
tol County  who  are  interested  in  this 
phase  of  the  work. 

Development.     Leaders    Have   Training 
Group 

County  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  difficult  points  in  the  pre- 
liminary course  of  Clothing  Efficiency 
came  to  an  end  in  March.  The  April 
meeting  was  devoted  to  training  lead- 
ers in  development  work.  With  Cloth- 
ing Efficiency  patterns  and  crepe  paper 
the  leaders,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Stevens  Reed,  fashioned  waist  de- 
velopments. 

Some  of  the  points  which  were  par- 
ticularly stressed  were,  first,  to  plan 
exactly  what  is  to  be  done,  then  to  exe- 
cute those  plans.  For  efficiency  and  to 
save  handling,  Mrs.  Reed  told  the  wo- 
men to  do  everything  possible  to  the 
fronts,  such  as  laying  laps,  plaits, 
tucks,  gathering  shoulders  and  bottoms, 
etc.,  before  even  cutting  the  back.  A 
smooth,  true  neck  finish  was  also  em- 
phasized as  one  of  the  points  showing 
efficient    workmanship. 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  is 
trying  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
similar  meeting  in  May,  at  which  time 
skirt  developments  will  be  discussed. 

Bristol  County  Will  Have  Jelly  and 

Jam  Demonstrations 
AiTangements  are  being  made  for 
Prof.  W.  R.  Cole,  of  Mass.  Agricultural 
College  Extension  Service  to  give  sev- 
eral demonstrations  in  Bristol  County 
on  the  newer  developments  in  jelly  and 
jam  making.  These  will  include  mul- 
tiple extraction  of  fruit  juices,  and  the 
use  of  less  sugar  than  has  been  the 
common  practice. 

Smith  Mills,  Norton  and  Seekonk  are 
already  planning  for  these  demonstra- 
tions and  will  hold  them  on  Friday  af- 


ternoon, May  19,  Monday  afternoon. 
May  22,  and  Monday  evening.  May  22, 
respectively.  It  is  probable  that  the 
other  demonstrations  will  be  held  in 
Swansea,  Somerset  and  Central  Vil- 
lage. 

Dress  Forms  are  Becoming  Popular 
Women  in  Norton  and  Rehoboth  are 
busy  making  paper  dress  forms.  Those 
who  have  them  are  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  help  they  are  in  home  dress- 
making, as  the  problem  of  fitting  one's 
self  is  practically  eliminated. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


HAVE  YOU  100  PER  CENT.  HABITS? 


The  following  score  cards  for  food 
habits  have  been  worked  out  by  two 
communities  that  are  interested  in  nu- 
trition. Although  not  alike  in  all  the 
details,  they  differ  little  in  the  essen- 
tials. The  women  were  agreed  that 
these  habits  were  highly  desirable  for 
healthy  and  normal  nutrition. 
COUNTY,  BRISTOL 
Community,    Norton 

Credit 
Habits  Child  Adult 

Chews  food  well,  15  15 

Eats  regularly,  20  15 

Likes   all   vegetables,  15  15 

Eats  leaves  of  plants  3  times 

daily,  5  5 

Eats  fruit  twice  daily,  10  15 

Milk:  Ipt.  adult,  1  qt.  child,    20  20 

Likes  cereal  foods,  10  10 

Eats   coarse   cereals   5   times 

a  week,  5  5 

Deduct 
Overeats,  15  15 

Constipated,  10  10 

Tea  and  coffee  in  excess,  10  10 

Meat  in  excess,  10  10 

Community,    Assonet 

Credit 
Habits  Child  Adult 

Milk:  Ipt.  Adult,  1  qt.  child,  20  15 

Eats   regularly,  20  20 

Eats  fruit  once  daily,  10  10 

Eats    some    other    vegetable 

besides    potato    daily,  10  10 

Eats  leaves  of  plants  once  a 

week,  10  10 

Drinks  2  qts.  of  water  daily,      5  10 

Thorough  mastication,  20  20 

Eats  cereal  or  potato  3  times 

daily,  5  5 

Deduct 
Protein   in   excess,  5  5 

Tea  and  coffee  in  excess,  5  5 

Pried  foods  in  excess,  5  5 

Overeating,  5  5 

If  you  score  yourself  by  either  of 
these  you  will  probably  find,  as  did  the 
women  who  made  them,  that  the  items 
referring  to  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
the  hardest  to  qualify  on,  and  the  rea- 
son— perfectly  evident —  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  scarce  and  high  at  this 
time  of  year;  but  the  women  are  plan- 
ning that  it  shall  not  happen  again. 
(Continued  on  4th  Page,  3rd  Column.) 


Poultry  Club  members  should  now 
be  getting  their  records  and  stories 
ready  so  that  they  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  County  Club  Agent  not  later 
than  June  10.  Each  Poultry  Club  mem- 
ber has  been  mailed  a  letter  explaining 
clearly  how  to  fill  out  the  report.  If 
you  have  not  received  your  monthly 
poultry  letter  or  have  not  a  green 
poultry  record  book,  please  notify  th» 
Club  Agent,   Segreganset,  at  once. 

Be  sure  to  give  the  young  chicks  a 
good  start  in  life.  A  good  start  is 
worth  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  raising 
of  them  and  it  means  dollars  in  your 
pocket  next  fall  if  you  do  this.  A  good 
start  means  feeding  enough  and  the 
right  kind  of  food  regularly,  also  fresh 
water,  grit,  and  proper  housing. 
The  Poultry  Primer,  which  will  soon 
be  out,  will  take  up  some  of  these 
points.  Bulletins  on  all  these  matters, 
in  detail,  will  be  sent  to  any  Poultry 
Club  member  for  the  mere  asking. 

Every  Poultry  Club  member  should 
have  a  chick  record  report  consisting 
of  three  sheets  and  including  items  of 
hatching  and  breeding,  feeding,  and 
summary.  These  are  only  for  the  pres- 
ent until  the  green  record  books  are 
sent  out  later.  If  you  have  none  and 
are  a  member  of  the  Poultry  Club,  be 
sure  and  notify  the  County  Club  Agent, 
Segreganset. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  many 
boys  and  girls  hatching  their  chicks 
early.  In  practically  every  case,  also, 
club  members  are  hatching  good  pure- 
bred stock.  Club  members,  you  are  on 
the  right  track  to  success  when  you  do 
this. 

There  are  seven  organized  Poultry 
Clubs  in  the  county,  namely:  Easton, 
Norton,  B.  C.  A.  S.,  Somerset,  Free- 
town, Dartmouth  and  Fairhaven.  All 
are  coming  along  well.  The  Bristol 
County  "Aggie"  Poultry  Club  and  the 
Freetown  Poultry  Club  are  newly 
formed  clubs,  being  organized  this 
spring.  About  ten  members  are  in- 
cluded in  these  clubs. 

Of  the  sixteen  Home  Economics 
Clubs  that  are  now  coming  to  a  close 
this  month,  three  (Rehoboth,  Freetown 
and  Dartmouth)  have  had  their  ex- 
hibits. Some  excellent  sewing  has 
been  done  by  these  club  members  and 
much  more  good  work  from  the  other 
thirteen  clubs  yet  to  exhibit  is  looked 
for.  All  of  the  exhibits  will  be  given 
by  May  19.  The  three  leading  girls 
in  .the  Garment  Club  in  the  county  to 
date  are  Doris  Higginbottom,  Reho- 
both; Marion  Lucas,  Dartmouth;  Carol 
Burgess,  Freetown.  In  two  of  the  ex- 
hibits (Rehoboth  and  Freetown)  in- 
teresting programs  were  furnished  by 
the  club  members,  and  in  Freetown  the 
Poultry  Club  put  on  exhibits  of  eggs, 
receiving   prize    cards   for   same.      Irv- 
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ing  York  of  East  Freetown  won  first 
prize  in  the  egg  contest.  Other  home 
economics  exhibits  will  also  include 
egg  exhibits  of  Poultry  Club  members. 

Several  girls  in  the  Sewing  Club  in 
the  County  now  do  the  family  darning 
as  a  result  of  club  work.  The  girls  en- 
joy it  and,  needless  to  say,  the  mothers 
enjoy  having  them  do  it.  T\vo  girls, 
Doris  Johnston  of  Somerset  and  Doris 
Higginbottom  of  North  Rehoboth,  have 
darned  more  than  100  stockings  apiece 
since  January  15  of  this  year.  Several 
others  have  done  over  fifty. 

A  high  per  cent  of  "finishers"  in  the 
Home  Economics  Club  in  the  county 
is  looked  for.  Will  each  and  every 
club  member  try  her  best  to  complete 
the  requirements,  write  story  and  send 
report  sheet  to  the  County  Club  Agent 
by  May  20.  Immediately  after  this 
date  the  county  champions,  both  in 
Bread  and  Sewing,  will  be  selected. 
Reports  received  later  than  this  date 
will  not  complete  for  county  champion- 
ships. 

In  next  month's  issue  of  the  "Farm- 
ers' Bulletin"  the  county  champion  in 
Bread  and  Sewing  will  be  given  as 
well  as  first,  second  and  third  prize  win- 
ners in  each  Home  Economics  Club  in 
the  county.  Already  two  Canning 
Clubs  have  begun  their  work  with  pros- 
pects of  nine  or  ten  more  to  begin 
soon.  The  Canning  Club  work  begins 
May  15,  but  girls  may  join  until  June 
15.  Enrollment  cards  will  be  sent  up- 
on request  to  any  club  member  desir- 
ing them. 

Already  schools  in  Raynham  and 
Freetown  have  been  visited  by  the 
Club  Agent  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
enrollments  in  the  various  clubs,  includ- 
ing Canning,  Garden,  Poultry,  Pig, 
Calf,  Corn,  Small  Fruit,  Potato,  and 
others.  Many  more  of  the  schools  will 
be  visited.  It  is  planned  to  visit  some 
of  the  schools  in  the  following  towns: 
Seekonk,  Attleboro,  Taunton,  Mansfield, 
Dighton,  Westport,  Dartmouth  and 
Norton.  Others  will  be  visited  upon 
request.  It  is  impossible  to  cover  the 
whole  county  in  one  season.  Drop  the 
Club  Agent  a  line  if  you  want  a  visit. 


LIST  OF  BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED 
CATTLE   IN  BRISTOL  COUNTY 


There  may  be  some  breeders  who  are 
not  listed.  We  should  be  glad  to  add 
to  this  list  any  names  which  may  be 
sent  in  to  our  office. 

Ayrshires 
J'Dhn  Forest  Staples,  Myricks,  Mass. 
Bristol     County     Agricultural     School, 

Segreganset,  Mass. 
H.  W.  Pardey,  Segreganset,  Mass 
Spencer     Borden,     Interlachen     Farm, 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
Henry  B.  Angell,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  See- 
konk, Mass. 


Ivory  W.  Kimball,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  At- 
tleboro, Mass. 

Fred  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth,  Mass. 

Thomas  L.  Mason  &  Son,  Swansea. 
Guernseys 

P.  E.  Tripp,  389  Rock  Street,  Pall  Riv- 
er, Mass. 

Ralph  Earle,   Dighton,  Mass. 

John  S.  Ames,  Easton,  Mass. 

Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Spencer  Borden,  Interlachen  Farm, 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

T.  S.  Hathaway,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

William    R.     West,     North    Dartmouth. 

G.  G.  and  W.  C.  Wilkins,  North  Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

F.  Lothrop  Ames,  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Charles  F.  Herrick,  Raynham,  Mass. 

Birchfield      Farm,      South     Dartmouth. 

William     R.     Cook,     South     Dartmouth. 

E.    Carleton    Hayward,    South    Easton. 

Z.  B.  Davis,  Westlook  Farm,  South 
Westport,   Mass. 

W.  H.  Tillson,  Brookside  Farm,  West- 
port,  Mass. 

Holsteins 

A.  L.  Kimball,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

Joseph   T.    Brownell,   Acushnet,   Mass. 

Joshua  Geggatt,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

T.  B.  Geggatt,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

Charles  Gilford,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

A.  P.  R.   Gilmore,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

John  F.   Hammett,   Acushnet,  Mass. 

R.   Kuczewski,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

Joseph    Skszyszowski,    Acushnet,    Mass. 

Walter    Tomkiewitz,    Acushnet,    Mass. 

Harry  White,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

George   Wi   Allen,   Attleboro,  Mass. 

C.   P.   Gifford,   Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 

E.    Carleton    Hayward,    South    Easton. 

William  McLeod,  Easton,  Mass. 

Edward  J.  Nolan,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

Lewis  F.  Blossom,  R.  F.  D.,  Fairhaven. 

Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Charles  Brayton,   Box   621,  Pall  River. 

H.  C.  Hambly,  597  North  Main  Street, 
Pall  River,  Mass. 

George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield,  Mass. 

W.  P.  Sheridan,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Henry  A.  Perry,  225  Central  Street, 
Mansfield,  Mass. 

Charles  Scott,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  L.  Van  Koert,  Franklin  St.,  Mans- 
field, Mass. 

Miss  Emma  Casey,  805  Hathaway  Rd., 
New   Bedford,  Mass. 

William  Coggeshall,  1159  Rockdale 
Ave.,   New  Bedford,   Mass. 

Mary   P.    C.    Cummings,   New   Bedford. 

Ernest  Linwood  Faulkner,  868  Hath- 
away Rd.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Erik  H.  Green,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

M.   Ti  Sayles,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

George  Coggeshall,  Box  7,  North  Dart- 
mouth, Mass. 

P.  L.  Ames,  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Frank  Maliff,  North  Easton,  Mass. 

George    E.    Lawton,    North    Westport, 

Charles  P.  Herrick,  Raynham,  Mass. 


P.    Everett   Francis,    R.    P.    D.,    North 
Dighton,   Mass. 

William  B.  H.  Dowse,  Rehoboth,  Mass. 

Prank  H.  Horton,  Rehoboth,  Mass. 

Victor  C.  Gelb,  Seekonk,  Mass. 

Birchfield     Farm,      South     Dartmouth, 
Mass. 

Charles    H.    Meed,    South    Dartmouth, 
Mass. 

Easton     Town     Farm,     South     Easton, 
Mass. 

William     N.     Howard,     South    Easton, 
Mass. 

A.  M.  Mills,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

William   Almy,   South  Wesport,  Mass. 

P.  G.  Arnold,  Touisset,  Mass. 

A.  H.  Barney,  Swansea,  Mass. 

John  S.  Brayton,  Swansea,  Mass. 

F.  L.  and  C.  R.  Gardner,  South  Swan- 
sea, Mass. 

C.    E.    Kingsley,    R.    P.    D.,    Swansea, 

T.  L.  Mason  &  Sons,  Swansea,  Mass. 

W.  H.  Pearse,  Touisset,  Mass. 

W.  G.  Hall,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Mount  Hope  Farm,   224  South  Walker 
Street,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Taunton  State  Hospital,  Taunton,  Mass. 

John  Entwistle,  North  Westport,  Mass. 

John  Smith,  South  Westport,  Mass. 

P.  R.  D.  Foster,  Riverside  Farm,  Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

Jerseys 

Frank  R.  Sweet,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

J.  L.  Sweet,  Attleboro,  Mass,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  3,  Box  100. 

H.  J.   Titus,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Walter     C.     Baylies,     Williams    Street, 
Taunton,  Mass. 

Taunton  State  Hospital,  Taunton,  Mass. 


(Continued  from  3rd  Page,  2nd  Col.) 

They  are  using  their  influence  with 
the  powers  that  be  to  plant  such  varie- 
ties and  amounts  as  will  supply  the 
family  table  for  the  summer  and  pro- 
vide sufficient  to  can  for  next  winter 
and  spring.  And  they  are  not  going 
at  the  canning  in  any  haphazard  fash- 
ion either.  The  Norton  women,  es- 
pecially, are  choosing  the  vegetables 
they  wish  to  serve,  deciding  on  the 
number  of  times  that  they  expect  to 
use  each  one  when  it  is  not  in  season, 
and  then  planning  to  can  such  an 
amount  of  each  as  will  meet  this  re- 
quirement. The  supply  of  fruits  to  be 
canned  is  determined  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

In  this  way  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
time  may  be  saved,  for  the  women  will 
know  beforehand  just  about  how  much 
canning  they  are  going  to  do  and  can 
fit  it  in  with  their  other  work.  Then, 
too,  much  of  the  irksomeness  of  try- 
ing to  get  variety  into  meals  next  win- 
ter and  spring  will  be  done  away  with, 
because  that  problem  has  already  been 
met  and  solved.  Because  of  this  fact, 
the  food  habit  scores  taken  next  year 
at  this  time  should  show  an  appreciable 
gain  over  those  of  the  present. 
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SOME  GOOD  STOCK  AT  COWESET 


ROBERT  PECK  IN  HIS  ONION  FIELD 


LARGEST  MARKET  GARDEN  FARM 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  farm  of  David  Peck  &  Son,  See- 
konk,  Mass.,  is  probably  the  largest 
market  garden  farm  in  Massachu- 
setts. When  David  Peck  started  to 
work  this  farm  32  years  ago,  there  was 
not  enough  improved  land  to  maintain 
two  cows  and  a  pair  of  horses.  The  land 
was  in  poor  condition  and  Mr.  Peck's 
capital  was  very  limited.  Consider- 
able land  was  cleared  during  those  first 
years.  From  time  to  time  more  land 
has  been  purchased  and  cleared  of 
stone  and  stump,  until  today  Mr.  Peck 
has  some  300  acres,  about  280  acres 
of  which  are  tillable. 

The  soil  is  variable,  running  from 
a  medium  clay  to  a  sandy  loam.  Most 
of  the  clay  land  has  been  under-drained. 
Much  of  the  land  is  a  sandy  loam  and 
it  is  necessary  to  add  considerable  hu- 
mus in  the  form  of  stable  manure  and 
green  manure  crops.  Por  the  most 
part  winter  rye  is  the  green  manure 
crop  whch  is  being  used.  All  the  land 
is  regularly  and  frequently  limed. 

Nearly  100  acres  of  this  land  is  un- 
der the  Skinner  system  of  irrigation 
and  it  is  a  very  attractive  sight  to 
watch  the  watering. 


Mr.  David  Peck  and  Mr.  Robert  Peck, 
besides  being  the  best  of  farmers,  are 
both  keen  business  men.  They  not  only 
know  how  to  raise  the  crops  but  also 
how  to  market  them.  Mr.  Robert  Peck 
looks  out  for  the  marketing  and  has,  for 
several  years,  had  a  market  building  in 
Providence  where  the  major  part  of  the 
cash  crops  are  marketed. 

Several  auto  trucks  are  used  on  the 
farm  and  the  surplus  crops  are  market- 
ed through  commission  houses  in  Bos- 
ton. There  is  no  expensive  overhead 
on  this  farm.  There  is  all  necessary 
machinery,  but  every  piece  of  machin- 
ery and  equipment  is  used  for  some 
purpose. 

The  harvest  season  begins  very  ear- 
ly in  the  spring  with  such  crops  as  dan- 
delions, rhubarb,  lettuce,  spinach  and 
rareripes.  About  500  bushels  of  north- 
ern seed  potatoes  are  greened  and 
planted  each  year.  There  is  also,  in 
addition  to  a  large  acreage  of  the  above 
crops,  a  good  sized  acreage  of  onions, 
squash,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  egg  plant, 
celery  and  sweet  corn.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  the  gross  sales  of- 
ten amount  to  from  $10,000  to  $15,000 
a  week. 

Besides  the  market  garden  business 
(Continued  on  Next  Page.) 


The  "Bulletin"  can  always  find  space 
for  live  material  such  as  contained  in 
the  following  communication,  and  will 
welcome  such  contributions  from  other 
Bristol   County  farmers. 

The  week  beginning  June  5  is  to  be 
celebrated  as  "Jersey  Week"  by  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and,  as 
they  want  all  Jersey  breeders  to  sound 
the  praises  of  the  breed  that  week,  I 
am  sending  you  some  records  for  the 
month  of  April,  1922,  made  by  our 
cows,  hoping  that  you  may  find  space 
in  your  County  paper  to  publish  them. 

On    official   test   the   following   cows 
gave  the  following  pounds  of  milk  and 
butter  fat: 
Cloverlight    of    Coweset,    No.    383,797, 

1358.2   lbs.   milk,   63.43  lbs.  fat. 
Flying  Fox  Di  Flora,  No.  342703,  1057.2 

lbs.  milk,  54.97  lbs.  fat. 
Golden  Fern  of  Coweset,  No.   415,585, 

1114.4   lbs.  milk,   62.18  lbs.  fat. 
Golden  Tonona  of  Highlands,  No.  382,- 

143,  1133.3  lbs.  milk,  57.8  lbs.  fat. 
Princess  Lois  of  Scituate,  No.  407,695, 

948.7  lbs.  milk,  47.2  lbs.  fat. 
Pollyanna   of   Morgan  Farm,   No.    351,- 

830,  814.6  lbs.  milk,  41.7  lbs  fat. 
Elsie's  Highland  Princess,  No.   383,359, 

806  lbs.  milk,  43.48  lbs.  fat. 

Elsie's  Highland  Princess  has  given 
in  194  days  6781  lbs.  milk,  334.66  lbs. 
fat. 

All  of  these  cows  have  been  milking 
from  60  to  200  days  and  have  been 
milked  only  twice  daily.  They  have  av- 
eraged 12  lbs.  grain  ration,  20  lbs.  good 
silage,  4  lbs.  dried  beet  pulp  and  about 
8  lbs.  good  hay  daily. 

We  also  have  several  cows  not  on 
test  that  milked  close  to  1000  lbs.  milk 
in  April.  One  senior  2-year-old,  Prin- 
cess of  Coweset,  will  finish  her  test 
June  3  with  over  420  lbs.  fat  and  7500 
lbs.  milk. 

I  feel  that  these  records  are  very 
creditable  for  a  working  herd  of  Jer- 
seys. 

W.  G.  ATKINSON, 
Manager   Coweset   Farm. 
West  Mansfield,  Mass. 
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FARM  BUREAU  NOTES 


SPRAYING   POTATOES 


One  South  Dakota  farmer  has  figured 
that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation has  saved  him  $379.50  during  the 
past  year.     He  itemizes  it  as  follows: 
$140.00  by  the  defeat  of  the  Nolan  bill. 
166.00  by  the  defeat  of  the  Sales  Tax 
bill. 
27.50  by  the  defeat  of  the  transport- 
ation  tax. 
30.00    by    the    reduction    of    railroad 

over-valuation. 
16.00    by   the    reduction    of    railroad 
rates. 


$379.50  total. 

This  farmer  also  states  that  "the 
savings  will  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  back  our  or- 
ganization." 

Most  far-sighted  members  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  believe  that  they  are  get- 
ting full  value  and  interest  for  the 
money  and  effort  they  have  put  into  the 
organization.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, who  will  never  give  their  moral  or 
physical  support  for  any  constructive 
work  and  will  give  financial  support 
only  when  they  can  see  an  extra  dol- 
lar flowing  immediately  back  into  their 
own  pockets.  Most  of  us  are  too  afraid 
to  help  the  other  fellow.  Sometimes  we 
cheat  oui'selves  because  we  are  afraid 
we  may  help  the  other  fellow  too  much. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  a  mutual  benefit 
organization.  If  given  proper  support 
organization.  We  need  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  the  Farm  Bureau  needs  our 
support. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  are  very  anxious 
to  get  all  Farm  Bureau  dues  collected 
before  July  1.  These  dues  are  needed 
for  the  support  of  the  State  and  Nation- 
al Farm  Bureaus  in  carrying  out  their 
programs  of  work. 


GOVERNMENT  HARNESSES 


The  government  is  offering  for  sale 
through  the  State  Farm  Bureau  a  num- 
ber of  high-grade  harnesses.  Sets  of 
double  harnesses  can  be  purchased  for 
$38.00  per  set.  If  there  are  any  farm- 
ers interested  in  getting  good  harnesses 
for  less  than  half  price,  they  should  get 
in  touch  with  the  secretary  of  the  Mass. 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Howard  S. 
Russell,    28    School    Street,    Boston. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIST  OF  PURE 

BRED    CATTLE    PUBLISHED    IN 

LAST  MONTH'S  BULLETIN. 


Jerseys — House  in  the  Pines,  Norton, 
has  about  25  head  of  high  produc- 
ers. 

Guernseys — Franklin  J.  Pitts,  Taunton, 
is  building  up  a  herd  of  pure-bred 
Guernseys. 


The  season  is  on  for  spraying  pota- 
toes. Experimental  evidence  carried  on 
for  a  period  of  years  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  prove  very  conclusively  that 
systematic  spraying  always  pays.  The 
increased  yield  from  spraying  has  been 
all  the  way  from  25  up  to  100  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  most  important  reason  for 
spraying  is  to  control  the  blight  and 
rot.  Spraying  should  begin  when  plants 
are  4  to  6  inches  tall  and  continue  about 
every  two  weeks  through  the  growing 
season.  The  frequency  of  the  applica- 
tions will  depend  somewhat  on  weather 
conditions. 

By  far  the  most  effective  spray  for 
blight  is  the  4-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture. 
This  is  usually  made  as  follows: 

1.  Dissolve  copper  sulphate  (blue- 
stone)  crystals  in  a  barrel  at  the  rate  of 
1  pound  of  crystals  to  each  gallon  of 
water. 

2.  Slake  a  quantity  of  fresh  lime  in 
a  separate  barrel  and  dilute  it  to  make 
up  a  solution  containing  1  lb.  of  lime 
to  each  gallon  of  water. 

The  above  are  what  have  been  termed 
stock  solutions.  These  solutons,  if  not 
exposed  to  evaporation,  can  be  kept  for 
a  long  time.  If  allowed  to  partly  evap- 
orate before  using,  add  enough  water  to 
bring  the  stock  solutions  up  to  the 
original  height  in  the  barrels. 

To  mix  for  spraying  thoroughly  stir 
up  the  stock  solutions.  Strain  4  gal- 
lons of  the  lime  solution  into  the  spray 
barrel  and  add  enough  water  to  make 
about  25  gallons.  Then  add  4  gallons 
of  the  copper  solution  and  add  enough 
water  to  make  up  the  50  gallons.  The 
mixture  should  be  thoroughly  stirred 
while   it   is  being  used. 

If  bugs  are  present  add  to  the  50 
gallon  mixture  2  %  lbs  of  powdered  ar- 
senate of  lead  or  5  lbs.  of  paste.  If 
aphis  (lice)  are  present,  add  %  pint  of 
Black  Leaf  40. 


REPORT   OF   COW   TESTING   WORK 

OF  THE   BRISTOL  COUNTY  AS- 

SOCIATION  FOR  MAY 


SOME  QOOD  STOCK  AT  COWESET 
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there  is  a  good  sized  side  line  in  the 
dairy  herd  which  is  carried  on  the  farm. 
Over  100  head  of  Holstein  cattle  are 
kept  and  there  are  usually  about  70  to 
80  milkers,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the 
crops  sold,  from  800  to  1,000  quarts 
of  milk  are  daily  marketed.  Milking  ma- 
chines are  used  and  the  milk  is  all  sold 
at    the    door. 

All  together,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable  farms  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Cows    Giving    1200   lbs.    Milk  or  40   lbs. 

of    Butter    Fat    or    Better  Are    Re- 
ported. 

The    following    table    gives   name    of 
owner,    name    of    cow,    breed,    pounds 
milk,   average   test   and   pounds   butter- 
fat   in   consecutive   order: 
D.  Peck: 

21,    GrGuer 1197.0  4.8  57.5 

16,    Gr.Hol 1336.0  3.4  45.4 

18,    Gr.Guer 889.7  4.7  41.8 

21B,    Gr.Hol 1060.0  4.2  44.5 

39,    Gr.Guer 1224.5  4.1  50.2 

8,    Gr.Hol 1227.6  2.6  31.9 

2,  Gr.Hol 1354.7  3.0  40.6 

1,  Gr.Hol 1224.5  3.0  36.7 

J,    Gr.Jer 967.2  4.7  44.6 

G,    Gr.Guer 982.7  4.2  41.3 

A.   Goff: 

226870,    Reg.Hol 1478.7  2.7  39.9 

Frances,    Gr.Guer.. 1205. 9  3.1  37.4 
R.  Bliss: 

3,  Gr.Hol 1184.2  3.4  40.3 

11,    Gr.Hol 1029.2  4.0  41.2 

14,  Gr.Hol 1323.7  2.9  38.4 

18,    Gr.Hol 1218.3  3.2  39.0 

C.  Bliss: 

Clovis,    Gr.Hol 1550.0  3.8  58.9 

Maggie,   P.B.Hol.    .1379.5  3.2  44.1 

M.  T.  Sayles: 

15,  P.B.Hol 1119.1  3.6  40.3 

23,  P.   B.  Hoi 1143.9  3.5  40.0 

245347,    Reg.Hol.. .1447. 7  3.7  53.6 

8,    P.B  Hoi 1314.4  3.6  47.3 

371773,    Reg.Hol... 1457.0  2.9  42.3 

326568,    Reg.Hol. ..1788. 7  3.2  57.2 

263141,   Reg.   Hoi.. 1326. 8  3.0  39.8 

William  Howard: 

Alice,    P.BHol 1457  0  3.8  55.4 

Line    Back,P.B.HoL1103.6  4.3  47.5 

H.  S.  Paquette: 

9,"  Gr.Hol 1112.9  3.6  40.1 

F.  Arnold: 

11,  Gr.Hol 1085.0  3.7  40.1 

12,  Gr.Hol 1085.0  4.0  43.4 

476841,    Reg  Hoi... 1212.1  3.0  36.4 

163272,    Reg.Hol.. .1419. 8  3.2  45.4 

289077,    Reg.Hol.. .1209.0  3.4  41.1 

H.  Titus: 

11,    Gr.Hol 1196.6  3.6  43.1 

13,  Gr.Hol 930.0  4.4  40.9 

440394,    Reg.Jer...   806. 0  5.4  43.5 

442027,    Reg.Jer....   709.9  5.9  41.9 

3,    Gr.Hol 1013.8  4.4  44.6 

2,  Gr.Hol 1209.0  3.4  41.1 

House  in  Pines: 

347008,    Reg.Jer.. ..1472. 5  5.6  82.5 

352597,  Reg.Jer 874.2  5.0  43.7 


The  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  literature  to  anyone  interested 
in  pruning,  spraying  and  orchard  man- 
agement. 


Cabbage  Worm 

Prof.  H.  F.  Tompson  recommends  the 
use  of  either  powdered  arsenate  of  lead 
mixed  with  three  parts  of  hydrated  lime 
or  a  liquid  spray  of  powdered  arsenate 
of  lead,  or  the  equivalent  of  paste,  to  5o 
gallons  of  water  plus  3  lbs.  of  resin 
soap  per  barrel. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


NEVER  MIND  THE  CLOUDS ! 


ATTLEBORO        CHILDREN 
SHOW  GAINS 


"COTTON  DAY" A  SUCCESS 


On  Thursday,  May  18,  in  the  midst  of 
a  terrible  downpour,  the  jelly  and  jam 
season  opened  in  Bristol  County  with  a 
demonstration  in  Somerset  High  School 
by  Professor  W.  R.  Cole  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  Extension 
Service.  No  one  who  braved  the  storm 
to  attend  this  meeting  will  ever  worry 
as  to  whether  or  not  jelly  can  be  made 
on   a   cloudy   day. 

Other  demonstrations  followed  at 
Easton  Center,  North  Dartmouth,  Seg- 
reganset,  Norton  and  Luther's  Corner, 
Seekonk,  totalling  an  attendance  of 
106.  Professor  Cole  showed  many  of 
the  "newer  wrinkles"  in  jelly  and  jam 
making,  among  which  were  the  follow- 
ing: At  least  two  extractions  of  juice 
may  be  taken  from  all  fruits  and  these 
extractions  mixed  before  making  jelly. 

These  extractions  of  juice  may  be 
taken  from  currants  and  mixed  in  the 
same  way,  thus  giving  much  more  jel- 
ly for  the  amount  of  fruit  used. 

From  one-third  to  one-half  as  much 
sugar  as  juice  will  bring  out  the  best 
fruit  flavor  for  most  fruits  in  both  jelly 
and  jam  making.  Jams  made  with  this 
proportion  of  sugar  should  be  sealed  in 
air-tight  jars. 

From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  as 
much  sugar  as  juice  will  bring  out  the 
best  fruit  flavor  with  currants  and  some 
of   the   sour   plums. 

Jelly  will  not  be  cloudy  if  the  juice 
is  sti-ained  through  four  thicknesses  of 
the  best  grade  of  cheesecloth  before 
boiling. 

The  time  saved  by  heating  sugar  is 
not  enough  to  make  up  for  the  trouble 
of  heating  it,  and  it  does  not  improve 
the  quality  of  the  jelly. 

Skimming  is  unnecessary  if  the  fin- 
ished jelly  is  strained  through  one 
thickness  of  best  grade  of  cheesecloth 
before   pouring   into   glasses. 

Juice  or  jelly  will  run  through  a 
cheese  cloth  more  readily  if  the  cloth 
is  first  moistened. 

Cloudy  weather  or  wet  fruit  does  not 
prevent  jelly  from  setting. 

Jelly  need  not  be  made  when  the 
fruit  is  in  season.  The  fruit  may  be 
canned  without  water  or  sugar,  or  the 
juice  may  be  extracted  and  canned  and 
the  jelly  made  from  either  of  these  as 
needed. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  a  bulletin 
telling  more  about  these  things,  write 
to  your  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
Segreganset,  Mass.,  and  ask  for  one  en- 
titled "The  Home  Manufacture  of  Fruit 
Products." 


Nutrition  work  with  Attleboro  school 
children  still  continues  to  show  very 
fine  results.  The  number  of  children 
who  are  more  than  10  per  cent,  below 
the  average  weight  for  their  height  and 
age  is  steadily  decreasing  month  by 
month.  Not  only  are  gains  in  weight 
reported,  but  a  general  improvement  in 
the  health  of  the  youngsters  is  noted. 

This  work  was  started  last  fall  with 
the  help  of  workers  in  the  State  and 
County  Extension  Service,  who  gave 
assistance  in  organization  and  subject 
matter.  It  has  been  carried  on  all  the 
year  through  the  School  Superinten- 
dent, School  Nurse,  School  Physician, 
principals  and  teachers  and  has  reached 
some  2300  school  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  in  the  City  of 
Attleboro. 

Covering,  as  it  does,  a  large  number 
of  children,  normal  as  well  as  under- 
nourished, and  lasting  over  a  com- 
paratively long  period  of  time,  it  has 
served  as  a  fine  demonstration  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  type  of  work,  not 
only  to  Massachusetts,  but  to  other 
states  as  well. 

Quite  complete  reports  of  this  woi'k 
were  shown  at  a  recent  conference  on 
nutrition  held  iii  Boston,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  Nutrition  Specialist,  State 
Home  Demonstration  Leader  and  Home 
Demonstrations  Agent  from  the  eastern 
half  of  Massachusetts.  These  same  re- 
ports were  taken  to  a  Conference  of 
Nutrition  workers  from  several  of  the 
Eastern  States  held  in  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

If  possible,  a  summary  of  these  re- 
ports will  be  made  for  next  month's 
Bulletin. 


MRS.  REED  COMES  TO  FALL  RIVER 


About  40  women  interested  in  cloth- 
ing efficiency  met  at  the  Women's  Un- 
ion, Fall  River,  on  May  25.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Stevens  Reed  led  the  discussions.  The 
greater  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  relation  be- 
tween clothing  and  health  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  corset  as  a  health 
garment. 

Considerable  stress  was  laid  on  choos- 
ing the  right  model,  putting  it  on  cor- 
rectly and  wearing  it  as  a  health  meas- 
ure. Several  women  acted  as  models, 
making  the  demonstration  much  more 
eflrective. 

Shoes  and  posture  were  also  dis- 
cussed. , 

In  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Reed  spent  a 
portion  of  the  time  outlining  the  pos- 
sibilities of  development  from  the  3  or 
4-gore  skirt  pattern. 


A  gToup  of  women  in  Norton  who  are 
carrying  on  a  project  in  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  dress  forms,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Cora  Jenks,  met  at 
Norton  Grange  Hall  May  17,  for  a 
"Cotton  Day."  As  the  name  implies, 
the  day  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
dress  form  in  making  up  cotton  goods. 
Each  woman  told  in  what  particular 
way  her  form  had  helped  most  with  this 
problem.  Several  brought  their  forms 
and  demonstrated  on  them  the  points 
they  wished  to  bring  out.  Any  difficul- 
ties that  had  come  up  were  discussed 
freely  and  many  heplful  ideas  were  ex- 
changed   in   this   way. 

In  preparation  for  this  meeting  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  visited 
stores  in  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford, 
looking  up  the  season's  latest  in  cot- 
tons. The  co-operation  she  received 
from  the  various  departments  of  these 
stores  was  heartily  appreciated,  partic- 
ularly that  from  Cherry  &  Webb's,  Fall 
River,  where  she  was  permitted  to  f;o 
ihrough  the  entire  stock  of  a  line  of 
gingham  dresses  that  had  just  come  in. 
She  made  a  study  of  styles,  materials, 
finish  and  trimmings  for  both  under- 
wear and  dresses.  This  information  she 
brought  back  to  the  women,  showing 
them  how  they  could  adapt  the  ideas  to 
their  needs  and  use  their  dress  forms 
in  carrying  them  out. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


Don't  forget  the  Annual  Field  Day 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Bristol  Coun- 
ty to  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School  on  Saturday,  June  24. 
There  will  be  the  usual  interesting  con- 
tests, games  and  free  refreshments. 
Bring  a  lunch  with  you  and  plan  to  take 
everything  in.  The  school  farm  will  be 
open  for  inspection  all  day,  but  the 
program  will  probably  last  from  about 
11  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

The  county  sewing  championship  for 
the  season  just  finished  goes  to  Gertrude 
Pike  of  Chartley.  Gertrude  is  a  first 
:7ear  club  member  and  has  done  very 
excellent  sewing.  Her  eight  garments 
were  verj'  nicely  made,  especially  the 
one  she  exhibited,  which  was  a  dress  all 
hand  made.  A  very  close  second  in  the 
sewing  club  was  Carrie  Clapp  of  Nor- 
ton. Her  work  was  also  of  very  high 
grade.  Carrie  is  a  second  year  sewing 
club  member.  Third  in  the  sewing  club 
goes  to  Florence  Nye  of  Swansea.  Flor- 
ence is  also  a  second  year  club  member 
and  her  work  was  very  excellent. 
(Continued  on  Next  Page.) 
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The  county  bread  champion  is  Eunice 
Johnston  of  Pottersville.  Aside  from 
doing  a  lot  of  nice  baking  and  cooking 
she  prepared  many  meals.  Eunice  is  an 
enthusiastic  club  girl  and  deserves  the 
bread  championship.  Second  prize  goes 
to  Evelyn  Morse  of  the  County  Street 
School,  Taunton.  Evelyn  also  did  ex- 
cellent work.  The  clubs  of  that  school 
know  Evelyn's  ability  to  make  fine  cake. 
Third  place  is  given  to  Verna  Staples  of 
Dighton.  Verna  was  a  very  close  third. 
Her  baking  of  bread  is  as  good  as  the 
best  in  the  bread  club.  Verna  is  a  good 
club  member. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  there  have 
been  many  interesting  exhibits  and  pro- 
grams of  the  various  home  economics 
clubs  about  the  county.  These  were 
attended  by  many  interested  parents 
and  friends.  The  following  had  both 
exhibits  and  programs:  The  Norton 
clubs,  Golden  Rod  and  Norton  Center, 
staged  two  excellent  sketches  and  gave 
club  songs  and  yells.  The  Norton 
Grange  Hall  was  beautifully  decorated 
and  the  exhibits  were  nicely  placed 
around  the  hall.  In  Rehoboth  the  Sun- 
shine Sewing  Club  furnished  an  excel- 
lent program  including  a  sketch,  club 
yells,  songs  and  speaking.  All  Club 
girls  wore  the  regular  club  uniform 
which  they  each  made  for  themselves. 
In  the  County  Street  School  of  Taun- 
ton the  "Little  Housewives"  and  "Moth- 
ers' Helpers"  put  on  a  very  unique  and 
interesting  program  including  a  few 
short  sketches,  club  talks,  demonstra- 
tions, etc.  In  Freetown,  Chartley  and 
Swansea  the  clubs  arranged  short,  in- 
teresting programs,  including  demon- 
strations, songs,  talks,  etc.,  and  served 
refreshments.  They  were  all  very 
good. 

The  Golden  Rod  Club  of  Norton  has 
attained  its  goal  which  was  set  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  namely,  to  be 
the  best  home  economics  club  in  Bristol 
County.  The  girls  certainly  did  remark- 
able and  wonderful  work.  The  results 
can  be  determined  somewhat  when  it 
is  remembered  that  members  of  this 
club  won  first,  second  and  fourth  hon- 
ors in  the  county  for  the  year  in  sew- 
ing. Great  glory  and  honor  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  Club  should  be  given  to 
Mrs.  George  H.  Fuller,  who  has  worked 
so  faithfully,  earnestly  and  untiringly 
with  the  girls. 

The  people  who  have  acted  as  local 
leaders  in  the  sixteen  home  economics 
clubs  in  the  county  and  have  done  such 
a  noble  and  great  work  are  the  follow- 
ing: In  Norton,  Mrs.  George  H.  Fuller, 
Mrs.  Philip  Gavin;  Taunton,  Miss  Louise 
B.  Sears,  Miss  Hart,  and  Miss  Sears' 
assistants  in  the  County  Street  School; 
Freetown,  Mrs.  Wilcott;  Rehoboth,  Mrs. 
Blatchford;  Chartley,  Miss  Florence 
Freeman,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Sturdy;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  Miss  Simmons,  Potters- 


ville; Miss  Hauley,  Stevens  School, 
Swansea;  Mrs.  Clara  Lucas,  Dartmouth; 
Mrs.  Erwin,  Fairhaven;  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Wyeth,  Dighton. 

Everybody  in  the  county,  and  espec- 
ially the  parents  of  these  club  members, 
are  greatly  appreciative  of  the  work 
and  assistance  given  by  these  people. 
No  work  could  be  more   important. 

The  work  of  Doris  Higginbottom  of 
North  Rehoboth  this  season  was  won- 
derful, but,  because  she  had  won  the 
county  championship  in  sewing  last 
year,  was  prevented,  by  state  ruling, 
from  winning  again  in  this  particular 
project.  She  is,  however,  to  be  nomin- 
ated for  the  state  club  championship  in 
sewing  this  year,  and  it  will  be  con- 
sidered even  a  greater  honor  if  she  can 
win  this.  In  brief,  a  few  of  her  ac- 
complishments in  club  work  the  past 
season  are  as  follows:  She  has  made  14 
garments,  having  a  value  of  $27.00; 
she  has  taught  three  adults  certain 
things  in  sewing;  renovated  several 
garments;  dyed  clothing;  done  all  the 
family  mending  and,  between  January 
1  and  May  1,  darned  120  stockings; 
taught  her  sister  to  run  sewing  ma- 
chine; rearranged  bedroom  and  many 
other  things. 

The  following  sewing  club  girls 
mended  20  or  more  stockings  during  the 
club  season,  which  lasted  from  Jan.  15 
to  May  15:  Chartley,  Gertrude  Pike 
30,  Helen  DeSormeaux  21;  Freetown, 
Mary  Farari  65,  Dorothy  Wolf  48; 
North  Rehoboth,  Doris  Higginbottom 
120,  Ethel  Blatchford  29,  Gladys  John- 
son; Norton,  Thelma  Whitcomb  43, 
Cai-rie  Clapp  28,  Florence  Hicks  27; 
Pottersville,  Doris  Johnston  105;  Swan- 
sea, Florence  Nye  35,  Phoebe  Thurber 
20;  Taunton,  Grace  M.  Dean  90,  Mary 
Martin  75,  Mary  P.  Silvia  71,  Lena  Ba- 
caris  63,  Mary  Enos  30,  Mary  V.  Silvia 
23,  Myrtice  Delano  24,  Amelia  Rose  25, 
Mary  Arruda  20. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Cole,  Specialist  in  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Preservation  of  th^ 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
says  that  canning  club  members  who 
have  had  two  or  more  years  in  canning 
club  work  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
can  for  market  if  they  wish.  Some  club 
members  in  the  county  have  showr^ 
ability  to  do  high  grade  work,  and  if 
there  are  any  who  are  interested  to  can 
products  to  sell,  the  Club  Agent  will 
try  to  arrange  a  talk  and  demonstration 
by  Professor  Cole  at  a  later  date. 

Talk  up  club  work  among  your 
friends  and  if  you  have  a  boy  or  girl 
friend  who  does  not  go  to  school,  get 
them  to  join.  Send  to  the  County  Club 
Agent,  Segreganset,  for  enrollment 
cards,  primers  and  record  sheets. 

This  is  the  last  call  for  record  books 
and  stories  from  poultry  club  members. 
Please  try  hard  to  get  these  in  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Following  are  a  few  suggestions  for 
poultry  club  members:  Keep  the  dif- 
ferent ages  of  growing  chickens  separ- 
ate as  far  as  possible.  Not  only  do  the 
smaller  ones  get  crowded  out,  but  they 
do  not  get  a  chance  to  get  enough  to 
eat. 

When  cockerels  are  from  two  to  three 
months  old,  i.  e.,  almost  two  pounds, 
they  should  be  kept  separate  from  the 
pullets  and  given  a  more  fattening  ra- 
tion— a  feed  with  more  corn  in  it.  Then, 
after  selecting  a  few  of  the  best  looking 
ones  for  breeders,  sell  off  the  rest  be- 
fore they  "eat  their  heads  off."  Kill  al} 
the  cripples.  They  never  amount  to 
much. 

If  you  have  any  old  hens  it  is  a  good 
time  to  begin  culling.  A  bulletin  on 
culling  will  be  sent  to  any  club  member 
wishing  one,  or  the  Club  Agent  will  vis- 
it you  and  show  you  about  it. 

Growing  chickens  should  be  inspect- 
ed for  head  lice  and  treated  with  equal 
parts  melted  lard  and  sweet  oil,  while 
hens  affected  with  lice  should  be  treat- 
ed by  applying  mercurial  ointment  and 
vaseline,  equal  parts,  around  vent  once 
or  twice  a  week.  This  will  keep  lice 
away   for   several   months. 


B.  C.  A.  NOTES 


Nineteen  head  of  young  stock  recent- 
ly went  to  pasture  for  the  summer.  The 
pasture  is  located  in  West  Brookfield, 
Mass. 

The  Poultry  Department  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  broiler  season.  They  are 
sending  a  lot  of  nice  broilers  to  A.  Clif- 
ford &  Co.  and  Batchelder  &  Snyder 
of  Boston. 

The  crops  on  the  school  farm  es- 
caped, without  damage,  in  the  recent 
frost.  The  proximity  of  the  river  is 
quite  a  factor  in  preventing  such  dam- 
age. 

Martin  Shippee  is  working  for  Mr. 
Turner  of  Berkley.  We  see  "Shippee" 
quite  often  as  he  drives  past  with  his 
mule.  They  say  that  Shippee  is  engaged. 

The  summer  departmental  trips  are 
scheduled  to  begin  this  month.  The 
poultry  trip  will  come  on  June  17  unless 
otherwise  noted.  A  complete  schedule 
will  be  published  later. 

Has  anyone  heard  from  "Jeff"  Cos- 
grove?  If  anyone  has,  the  office  force 
would  appreciate  any  information. 

Bill  Watson  is  working  (?)  as  hard 
as  usual.  Bill  actually  had  a  blister 
once  this  summer.  He  said  he  got  it 
from  spading  in  rye,  but  as  it  was  on 
his  foot,  I  think  he  got  it  from  dancing. 

Miss  Harrigan  recently  spent  the 
week  end  at  her  cottage  in  Portsmouth, 
R.  I.  She  said  she  was  lonesome.  Take 
a  tip,  the  lawn  needs  mowing. 

Gordon  Hughes  may  be  seen  most 
any  night  at  "Wilbur's  on  the  Taun- 
ton." 
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Mr.    Farrar    and    a    Fewr    of    His    Chicks 


QUALITY   BABY   CHICKS 


Mr.  Brooks  Farrar's  baby  chick  farm, 
while  not  the  largest  business  of  its 
kind  in  the  state,  is  probably  as  well 
known  as  any  baby  chick  farm  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Chickens  are  shipped  by 
Mr.  Farrar  to  all  parts  of  New  England, 
sometimes  as  far  south  as  Florida  and 
into  the  Middle  West.  The  farm  is 
located  in  South  Easton  on  the  trolley 
from  Taunton  to  Brockton. 

Mr.  Farrar  makes  a  specialty  of  qual- 
ity chicks.  He  has  made  it  a  point  to 
increase  his  plant  only  so  fast  as  he  can 
be  sure  of  putting  out  strong,  healthy 
chicks.  In  connection  with  the  State 
Poultry  Specialist,  Mr.  Farrar  has 
worked  out  an  interesting  breeding  pro- 
gram for  the  use  of  the  breeders  from 
whom  he  procures  his  hatching  eggs. 
These  breeders  have  been  very  willing 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Farrar  because 
they  have  found  it  to  their  advantage 
tc  do  so. 

Bacillary  White  Diarrhea,  as  is  well 
knov^n,  causes  one  of  the  most  serious 
losses  of  baby  chicks.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  this  is  a  preventable  disease, 
but  comparatively  few  poultry  men  have 
cleared  their  flocks  of  this  costly  dis- 
ease; Mr.  Farrar  has  all  of  his  breed- 
ers test  their  stock  for  white  diarrhea. 


Standard  bred  birds  are  kept  by  all 
of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  breeders 
who  supply.  Mr.  Farrar  with  hatching 
eggs. 

Other  suggestions  which  are  followed 
by  his  breeders  are : 

Systematic  culling  to  eliminate  the 
low  producing  hens  from  the  flock. 

Plenty  of  light  and  ventilation  in  the 
houses. 

Freedom  from  draughts  and  damp- 
ness. 

Sufficient  floor  space  (4  square  feet 
per  bird). 

Pedigreed  cockerels  from  high  pro- 
ducing hens  are  mated  with  hens  se- 
lected for  high  egg-production,  plus 
general  excellence. 

Systematic  treatment  for  eradication 
of  lice  and  mites. 

Systematic  care  of  the  houses  and  the 
keeping  of  accurate  egg  records. 

Professor  Monahan  also  furnishes 
recommendations  for  feeding  the  breed- 
ing- stock. 

Although  Mr.  Farrar  has  not  gone  in 
primarily  for  volume  of  business,  the 
high  quality  of  chicks  which  he  puts  out 
has  steadily  increased  the  demand  for 
his  product.  He  has  already  sold  more 
than  150,000  chicks  this  year.  It  has 
cost  more  to  put  out  high  grade  chicks, 

(Continued  on  Next  Page.) 


MARKET   GARDENERS'   FIELD   DAY 


The  Field  Day  at  the  Market  Garden- 
ers' Field  Experiment  Station  at  Lex- 
ington will  be  held  this  year  Wednes- 
day, August  2.  Professor  Thomson  is 
preparing  a  very  interesting  program  of 
talks  and  demonstrations.  Everyone 
who  has  attended  one  of  these  meetings 
has  spent  a  very  profitable  day.  Besides 
the  demonstrations  and  program  there  is 
always  an  opportunity  to  meet  market 
gardeners  from  all  over  the  state. 

The  County  Agent  would  be  glad  to 
arrange  auto  transportation  for  all  who 
desire. 


SUMMER  FARMER'S  WEEK 


Farmer's  week  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  this  year  comes 
July  25th  to  the  28th  inclusive.  The 
program  promises  interesting  features 
for  all  men,  women  and  children.  Spec- 
ial features  will  be  as  follows: 

Beekeeper's  Day,  July  25,  Tuesday. 

Fruit  Grower's  Days,  July  25  and  26, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

General  Dairy  Farmers'  Days,  July 
26  and  27,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Poultry  Convention  July  26,  27  and 
28,    Wednesday,   Thursday   and   Friday. 

Livestock  Day,  July  28,  Friday. 

Onion  and  Tobacco  program,  July  28, 
Friday  evening. 

Farm  Home  Program  July  25  and  28. 

Every  evening  a  program  of  agricul- 
tural moving  pictures,  a  good  speaker 
and  good  music. 


LOWER  INTEREST  RATES  ON  FARM 
LOANS 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field has  announced  a  reduction  of  in- 
terest rates  from  6  per  cent,  to  5% 
per  cent,  on  all  new  loans  closed  after 
June  1,  1922.  The  lowering  of  the  rate 
is  made  possible  by  the  bank  being  able 
to  sell  its  last  issue  of  bonds  on  a  4% 
per  cent  basis. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  System  is  to- 
day the  largest,  safest  and  soundest 
agricultural  banking  system  in  the 
world,  and  at  the  rate  it  is  growing  will 
soon  be  the  largest  banking  system  of 
any  kind.  The  last  sale  of  bonds  was  a 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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WHITE   PINE   BLISTER  RUST 


Massachusetts  is  making  a  determin- 
ed effort  to  save  the  pine  tree  in  the 
old  Bay  State.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
chestnut  tree  is  rapidly  disappearing 
from  our  forests  because  of  the  chest- 
nut blight.  No  method  of  controlling 
the  chestnut  blight  has  yet  been  found. 

White  pine  blister  rust  can  be  con- 
trolled. The  state  has  put  a  man  into 
each  of  the  principal  pine  growing  coun- 
ties of  the  state.  This  man  will  cover 
the  county,  town  by  town,  thoroughly 
inspecting  the  pine  trees,  currants  and 
gooseberries  for  evidences  of  blister 
rust.  Where  infestations  are  discovered 
assistance  will  be-given  in  eradicating 
the  disease. 

White  pine  blister  rust  is  a  fungus 
disease  which  cannot  be  directly  trans- 
mitted. It  must  pass  through  an  inter- 
mediate stage  on  the  currant  or  goose- 
berry. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Lihme  is  the  man  who 
has  been  appointed  inspector  for  Bris- 
tol County.  His  headquarters  will  be 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School.  He  will  be  more  than  glad  to 
co-operate  in  the  control  of  this  disease. 


POULTRY  CULLING 


For  the  past  three  years  a  number  of 
poultry  culling  demonstrations  have 
been  given  throughout  the  county.  The 
purpose  of  the  culling  is  to  pick  out  the 
hens  that  have  stopped  laying  in  order 
to  avoid  feeding  for  several  months  the 
hens  that  are  not  laying. 

Trap-nest  records  show  that  hen? 
which  stop  laying  in  July  and  August 
usually  lay  few,  if  any,  eggs  until  the 
following  spring.  Where  no  systematic 
culling  of  the  poultry  flock  has  been 
carried  on,  about  one-third  to  one-half 
the  average  flock  will  have  stopped  lay- 
ing by  July  or  August.  If  these  are  re- 
moved from  the  flock  the  feed  bill  is 
thereby  greatly  reduced  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flock  will  lay  nearly  as 
many,  or,  perhaps,  even  more  than  the 
whole  flock  would  have  layed  if  the  cull- 
ing had  not  been  done. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  arrange  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  culling  demonstrations! 
again  this  year.  The  County  Agent  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  interested. 


FARMERS    TO    THE    FRONT 


"Farming  has  progressed  from  rule- 
of-thumb  to  a  science,  and  farmers  to 
business  men.  Out  of  their  own  num- 
ber has  risen  a  new  type  of  leadership, 
both  economic  and  political.  President 
J.  L.  Howard,  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  is  almost  a  new 
type  of  man.  He  owns  and  operates  a 
big  farm  in  Iowa,  and  he  manages,  from 
an  office  in   Chicago,  a  national  organ- 


ization of  a  million  members  on  the  soil, 
who  are  studying  scientifically  the  prac- 
tical questions  of  co-operative  marketing 
and  of  co-operative  political  pressure  on 
Congress  and  the  state  legislatures.  The 
'farm  bloc'  is  largely  his  creation.  He 
is  the  big,  muscular,  slow-spoken,  brood- 
ing-eyed farmer,  and  he  is  also  the  wise, 
well-read,  traveled,  and  experienced 
man  of  the  world.  He  is  equally  at  home 
in  the  seat  of  a  binder  and  the  seat  of 
the  after  dinner  speaker.  And  he  is  only 
a  sample  of  a  group  of  men  of  his  own 
kind  who  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
organized  farmers  of  the  country,  who 
know  what  they  want  and  are  revolu- 
tionizing their  position  in  the  economic 
and  political  scheme  of  things. 

"Something  of  the  quality  of  ru- 
ral leadership  has  returned  which 
distinguished  that  leadership  when  men 
of  the  character  of  George  Washington 
and  Thomas  Jefl'erson  were  at  the  fore- 
front of  agricultural  policy  and  prac- 
tice in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  a  wholesome  and  cheering  evidence 
of  progress." — Editorial  in  the  March 
World's  Work. 


CO-OPERATIVE     BUYING    BY    THE 

BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARM  BU- 

REAU 


REPORT  OF  B.  C.  COW  TEST  ASSO- 
CIATION 

The   follov/ing   is   my   report   for   the 

month  of  June  of  cows  giving  over  1200 

pounds  of  milk,  or  40  pounds  butterfat. 
The  table  gives  in  consecutive  order 

name  of  owner,  breed  of  cow,  pounds  of 

milk,    percent    of   butterfat,    pounds    of 

butterfat. 

David  Peck: 

1    Gr.Hol.   1260     3.0     37.8 

Arthur  Goff: 

390538    Reg.Hol.   1272     2.6     33.1 

Wm.   Howard: 

Alice    P.B.Hol.   1374     3.4     46.7 

Frank  Arnold : 

12    Gr.Hol.     993     4.4     43.7 

163272    ....Reg.Hol.    1251      3.0     37.5 

M.    T.    Sayles: 

326568    ....Reg%Hol.   1602      3.8     60.9 
263141    ....Reg.Hol.   1410     3.2     45.1 

P.B.Hol.   1311     3.4     44.6 

245347    ....Reg.Hol.   1347     3.0     40.4 
371773    ....Reg.Hol.   1257     3.2      40.2 


(Continued  from  1st  page,  3rd  column) 
remarkable  proof  of  the  soundness  and 
strength  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks. 
The  seventy-five  million  dollars  worth 
of  bonds  offered  were  sold  in  less  than 
three  hours. 

Anyone  interested  in  getting  further 
information  in  regai'd  to  farm  loans 
should  get  in  touch  with  their  local  sec- 
retary or  with  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Springfield,  Mass.  For  convenience 
the  names  of  the  local  secretaries  in 
Bristol  County  are  given  below: 

Charles  Fine,  R.  F.  D.  Attleboro,  W. 
E.  Tripp,  Acushnet,  Warren  L.  Ide,  Seg- 
reganset. 


The  farmers  of  Bristol  County  ow^ 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Directors  and 
Manager  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau 
Exchange.  This  was  the  first  attempt 
in  this  county  to  do  co-operative  buy- 
ing on  a  county  basis.  It  is  no  small 
job  to  build  up  a  buying  organization 
in  a  highly  competitive  field,  especially 
when  the  organization  has  scarcely  any 
financial  backing.  Besides  the  above 
obstacles,  the  Exchange  had  to  over- 
come considerable  doubt  and  prejudicg 
on  the  part  of  the  co-operators  them- 
selves. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  program  carried  out  by 
these  men.  Several  committee  meet- 
ings were  held  at  which  meetings  quo- 
tations on  fertilizers,  seeds,  etc.,  were 
carefully  gone  over  and  in  some  in- 
stances sales  representatives  of  certain 
companies  were  intei'viewed.  Quality 
was  always  carefully  considered  as  well 
as  the  price  of  the  goods  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  company  for  giving  ser- 
vice and  satisfaction.  Then  the  ques- 
tion of  financing  the  purchasing  was  a 
serious  matter.  This  was  discussed  at 
length  and  banks  were  approached  on 
the  subject.  The  directors  finally  de- 
cided to  put  their  personal  signatures  to 
notes  in  order  to  borrow  money  for  fi- 
nancing the  purchases. 

Many  other  obstacles  with  respect  to 
transportation  and  delivery  of  goods 
had  to  be  met,  but,  despite  all  the  diffi- 
culties, the  Exchange  did  considerable 
more  business  than  many  other  similar 
exchanges  have  accomplished  during  the 
first  year  of  their  existence. 

As  in  ail  new  enterprises,  hind  sight 
is  better  than  foresight.  No  doubt  the 
Exchange  has  gained  much  from  its  ex- 
perience this  year  that  will  be  of  value 
in  future  years. 

We  should  give  the  Directors  and 
Manager  not  only  a  vote  of  thanks  but 
also  our  confidence  and  support.  The 
treasurer,  Mr.  R.  M.  Strange  of  Taun- 
ton, and  Mr.  P.  C.  Morse,  of  Segregan- 
set,  the  manager,  especially  deserve 
great  credit  as  they  had  to  shoulder  ihe 
major  part  of  the  work,  criticism  and 
responsibilities. 


Continued  from  page  1 

but  Mr.  Farrar  has  found  it  possible  to 
get  a  premium  for  extra  quality. 

In  some  measure  Mr.  Farrar's  suc- 
cess is  due  to  his  habit  of  keeping  al- 
ways up-to-date,  to  his  modern  meth- 
ods in  advertising,  as  well  as  in  his  sys- 
tematic office  records,  and  files  of  the 
latest  information  available  on  every 
phase  of  the  intricate  business  of  poul- 
try raising. 
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HOME    ECONOMICS    NOTES 

Pressure-Cooker  Demonstration 

Many  of  the  members  working  on  the 
Norton  Meal  Planning  Project  met  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Howard  Woodward  on 
Friday  afternoon  for  their  fourth  meet- 
ing. The  first  part  of  the  program  was 
given  to  a  discussion  of  the  uses  of  the 
pressure  cooker  in  canning  and  every- 
day cooking. 

Mrs.  Woodward  then  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  cooking  dried  beans  by 
means  of  the  pressure  cooker,  and  in 
twenty-five  minutes  had  them  ready  to 
serve  to  the  ladies  who  pronounced 
them  most  appetizing.  Then  followed 
a  demonstration  of  canning  asparagus, 
after  which  notes  were  taken  by  mem- 
bers of  how  other  vegetables  and  fruit 
might  be  cooked,  using  the  pressure 
cooker. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  dem- 
onstration of  canning  fresh  rhubarb 
with  cold  water. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Louise  Sturdy,  local  pro- 
ject leader,  closed  the  afternoon  session 
with  original  recipes  oh  the  uses  of 
rhubarb  and  the  serving  of  a  delicious 
punch  made  of  rhubarb  syrup  and  rasp- 
ben-y  juice. 

Miss  Reynolds,  State  Home  Demon- 
stration Leader,  and  Miss  Flora  Miller, 
Homel  Demonstration  Agent,  attended 
the  meeting. 

The  July  meeting  will  be  a  discus- 
sion on  "Meals  for  Hot  Weather,  In- 
doors and  Out-of-doors." — Contributed 
by  Mrs.  Jennie  Louise  Sturdy,  Local 
Project  Leader. 

Summary    of    Clothing    Efficiency    Work 
for  the  Past  Six  Months 

Reports  have  come  in  and  have  been 
summarized  for  the  Clothing  Efficiency 
work  in  Bristol  County  from  November 
15,  1921,  to  June  1,  1922. 

Some  report  has  been  received  from 
nine  of  the  ten  groups  which  have  been 
v/orking  in  the  county  during  that  time. 
Nob  all  of  the  members  from  every 
group  have  reported,  but  a  large  major- 
ity of  them  have  done  so.  Consequent- 
ly the  figures  given  do  not  represent  the 
entire  work,  but  only  that  part  of  it 
which  has  been  definitely  reported. 

The  summary  is  as  follows:  Groups 
working  10,  groups  reporting  9,  mem- 
bers reporting  45,  other  persons  taught 
by  members  reporting-  38,  persons  as- 
sisted with  some  part  of  the  work  by 
members   reporting   87. 

Meetings  held:  County  6,  local  111, 
total   117. 

Attendance  reported:  County  meet- 
ings 233,  local  meetings  499,  total  732. 

Meetings  attended  by  H.  D.  A. : 
County  6,  local  35,  total  41. 

Meetings  attended  by  Specialist: 
County  6,  local  1,  total  7. 


Garments  made  by  members  report- 
ing 347,  patterns  made  by  members  re- 
porting 341. 

Rehoboth    Checks    Up    Dress    Forms 

On  Wednesday,  June  7,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Anawan  Grange  Hall,  Re- 
hoboth, at  which  work  on  the  dress  form 
project  was  continued.  Under  the  local 
leadership  of  Mrsu  Clara  Fletcher  the 
Rehoboth,  women  have  been  making 
forms  for  some  time,  following  a  train- 
ing group  by  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  in  the  construction  of  forms. 

These  meetings  the  women  have  beer, 
carrying  on  among  themselves  in  small 
groups,  reporting  through  their  local 
leader. 

After  about  a  dozen  forms  had  been 
made  Mrs.  Fletcher  arranged  for  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  to  come 
and  give  suggestions  on  the  uses  of  the 
form,  together  with  information  as  to 
checking  up  and  making  any  necessary 
corrections  in  them. 

For  this  purpose  an  all-day  meeting- 
was  held  on  June  7.  Part  of  the  after- 
noon was  spent  in  a  discussion  of  ma- 
terials and  trimmings  for  summer 
dresses  and  of  designs  suitable  for  vari- 
ous types  of  figures. 

Assonet  Asks   for  Dress  Forms 

In  response  to  a  request  from  Assonet 
foi  dress  forms  a  training  group  in  con- 
struction was  arranged  for  Monday, 
June  5.  When  the  day  arrived,  how- 
ever, only  three  women  met  with  the 
H.  D.  A.  and  received  the  work.  These 
three  have  since  met  with  others  who 
were  unable  to  attend  the  training  group 
and  the  work  is  being  slowly  passed 
along-  to  those  interested. 

Nutrition    Contest    Closes 

More  than  2000  school  children  in  the 
city  of  Attleboro  have  been  reached  by 
nutrition  instruction  which  has  supple- 
mented the  health  work  of  the  schools 
the  past  year.  When  the  work  first 
started  last  October,  799  pupils  were 
more  than  7  per  cent  below  the  aver- 
age weight  for  their  height  and  age. 

In  order  to  create  added  interest  a 
contest  was  arranged  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  school  having-  the  largest 
percent  of  gain  was  to  be  judged  victor- 
ious. The  contest  closed  June  15  and 
the  Sanford  Street  School  was  declared 
the  winner  with  a  net  gain  of  78  per 
cent. 

In  contrast  to  the  799  who  were  more 
than  7  per  cent,  below  average  weight 
in  October,  the  June  figures  show  that 
only  311  fell  below  that  average.  When 
we  consider  that  weight  itself  means 
little  except  when  used  as  an  indicator 
of  the  general  well-being  of  the  child  we 
will  realize  why  the  teachers  found  it 
v/ell  worth  while  to  spend  the  time 
necessary  to  carefully  weigh  these  chil- 
dren each  month  and  keep  the  various 


records   and   charts. 

To  bring  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
school  population  below  high  school  age 
from  a  degree  of  malnutrition  which  is 
a  handicap,  back  to  normal,  in  one  year, 
is  an  accomplishment  of  which  any  city 
has  a  right  to   be  proud. 

Besides,  Attleboro  gave  the  benefit  of 
the  work  to  the  normal  children  as  well. 
Note  some  of  the  improvements  report- 
ed by  teachers: 

Improvement   in    scholarship. 

Impi-ovement  in  development. 

Improvement  in  food  and  health  hab- 
its. 

Better  dispositions. 

More  wide-awake. 

The  School  Department  is  so  pleased 
with  the  work  this  year  that  it  plans  to 
continue  it. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


The  Third  Annual  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Field  Day  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  on  Saturday,  June 
24,  was  a  very  successful  one  in  every 
way.  Over  300  boys  and  girls  and 
adults  were  present  and  joined  in  the 
good   time.      The   weather  was   ideal. 

Following  is  the  list  of  demonstra- 
tions, contests  and  races  together  with 
prize  winners:  At  10.00  o'clock  a  trip 
was  taken  about  the  School  farm,  led 
by  Mr.  Peckham,  showing-  the  young- 
people  the  most  interesting  things.  At 
il.OO  o'clock  a  spraying  demonstration 
was  given  by  Mr.  Robinson.  In  this 
demonstration  Mr.  Robinson  explained 
the  use  of  arsenical  spray  for  leaf  eat- 
ing insects,  the  contact  spray  for  suck- 
ing- insects  and  the  Bordeaux  spray  to 
prevent  plants  from  being  killed  by  dis- 
ease. Following-  this  demonstration  were 
those  in  the  culling-  of  poultry  and  the 
treating-  of  lice-affected  hens  and  chick- 
ens by  Assistant  State  Club  Agent,  Mr. 
Nodine  of  Amherst. 

At  12.00  o'clock  all  had  lunch  in  the 
School  Grove  near  the  river.  Many  of 
.  the  young  folks  had  already  eaten  their 
lunch  so  that  they  would  be  all  ready 
for  the  free  ice  cream  which  followed 
the  lunch. 

Mr.  Peckham  then  gave  a  -word  of 
welcome  to  all  and  told  them  a  fe-w 
things    about    the    Agricultural    SchooL 

At  1.30  in  the  afternoon  the  Poultry 
Judging  Contest  was  held  in  which  the 
following  boys  won  prizes:  First,  Lee 
Johnson,  Assonet;  Second,  Ralph  Gif- 
ford.  North  Dartmouth;  Third,  Howard 
Copeland,  Fall  River. 

The  next  and  most  interesting  event 
was  the  greased  pig  chase  and  this  was 
certainly  a  "chase"  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  The  pig  ran  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  and  then  "Chace"  (Jona- 
than) of  Westport  caught  it.  Both 
the  boy  and  the  pig  were  well  winded. 
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Following  is  the  list  of  the  races  with 
winners: 

Girls'  50-yard  dash — First,  Blanche 
Lees,  Rehoboth;  Second,  Mildred  Phil- 
lips, North  Dighton;  Third,  Elizabeth 
Lazerda,    Somerset. 

Boys'  50-yard  dash — First,  Adoniram 
Jennings,  Westport;  Second,  Thomas 
Whittaker,  Fall  River;  Third,  Fred  Le- 
reaux,   Taunton. 

Girls'  Potato  Race — First,  Anita 
Lane,  Fall  River;  Second,  Ella  Flannery, 
Taunton;  Third,  Carmelita  Devine, 
Taunton. 

Boys'  Sack  Race — First,  Adoniram 
Jennings,  Westport;  Second,  William 
Smith,  Dighton;  Third,  Everett  Ogden, 
Fall  River. 

Girls'  Egg  and  Spoon  Race — First, 
Mildred  Phillips,  North  Dighton;  Sec- 
ond, Angelina  Rose,  Taunton;  Third, 
Eileen   Dean,   East   Taunton. 

The  final  event  of  the  day  was  a  ball 
game  between  South  County  and  North 
County  and  was  won  by  North  Count: 
by  a  score  of  26  to   14. 

The  Field  Day  was  enjoyed  greatly  by 
all  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  continued  as 
an  annual  event.  Don't  forget  it  next 
year,  boys  and  girls,  June  23,  1923. 
The  County  Poultry  Championship 
.  ship  year  was  won  by  Lee  Johnson  of 
Assonet.  He  made  a  net  profit  of  $45.60 
on  ten  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  $4.56  per 
bird.  This  is  figuring  his  labor  in  also. 
Lee  deserves  this  championship  for  he 
has  worked  hard  for  the  past  two  years 
in  this  project.  He  is  also  a  candidate 
for  state  championship. 

Second  prize  waa  won  by  Kenneth 
Sisson  of  North  Dartmouth,  whose  to- 
tal net  profit  was  $72.91,  or  $3.65  per 
bird.  He  also  had  an  average  egg  yield 
of  120  eggs  per  bird  for  the  seven 
months  of  the  contest.  This  was  the 
highest  egg  yield  of  any  club  member 
in  the  county. 

Third  prize  was  won  by  Donald  Jor- 
dan, of  Attleboro,  with  a  net  profit  of 
$22  18,  or  $3.69  per  bird.  His  yield 
averaged  106  eggs  per  bird  for  seven 
months. 

Other' Poultry  Club  members  who  fin- 
ished well  up  in  the  list  are  as  follows: 
Kenneth  Stuart,  Gladys  Bratt,  Ira 
Stuart,  Easton ;  Revere  Reynolds  Wil- 
liam O'Brien  Norton,  and  Ruth  Manha 
and  Anna  Manha,  North  Dartmouth. 

Entry  blanks  for  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  Exhibit  at  Springfield,  September 
17-23  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
County  Club  Agent  and  will  be  sent  out 
in  a  few  days.  Any  Poultry  Club  mem- 
ber wishing  one,  and  not  receiving  one, 
please  write  to  the  County  Club  Agent, 
Segreganset. 

Poultry  Club  members,'  you  should 
cull  your  flock  now,  i.  e.,  if  you  are 
planning  to  keep  over  any  old  h'ls  you 
will  get  more  for  your  hens  now  n  sell- 
ing them  than  you  would  in  Sep;-^mber. 


Culling  demonstrations  will  be  given  to 
any  club  or  group  of  club  members  in 
a  community.  Bulletins  on  culling  will 
also  be  sent  upon  request. 

Don't  forget  that  some  of  your  young 
cockerels  can  be  caponized  when  about 
two  pounds  and  they  will  grow  to  weigh 
from  three  to  five  pounds  more  and  will 
be  worth  from  10  to  20  cents  more  a 
pound  when  you  sell  them.  Caponizing 
demonstrations  will  also  be  given  and 
bulletins  sent  upon  request. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Cole  of  Amherst  will 
come  to  this  county  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  August  3rd  and  4th,  respective- 
ly, to  help  the  Canning  Club  girls.  Will 
any  Canning  Club  members  who  would 
like  to  meet  him  or  to  have  him  give  a 
demonstration  kindly  get  in  touch  with 
the  County  Club  Agent  soon.  This  will 
be  an  excellent  opportunity,  girls,  to  get 
some  excellent  assistance. 

Nearly  all  of  the  organized  clubs  in 
the  county,  nine  Poultry  and  six  Can- 
ning, have  planned  outings  for  the  sum- 
mer. Where  are  you  going?  If  we  com- 
bine our  work  with  occasional  good 
times  we  always  do  better  work. 

There  are  at  present  nearly  300  en- 
rolled club  members  in  the  county  rep- 
resenting the  following  projects:  Can- 
ning, Garden,  Poultry,  Pig,  Calf,  Corn, 
Potato  and  Small  Fruits.  The  following 
towns  are  also  represented:  Easton, 
Mansfield,  Norton,  Attleboro,  Rehoboth, 
Taunton,  Raynham,  Dighton,  Swansea, 
Somerset,  Freetown,  Acushnet,  Fair- 
haven,  Dartmouth  and  Westport. 

Garden,  Potato  and  Corn  Club  mem- 
bers should  keep  their  plots  carefully 
cultivated  and  sprayed.  This  needed 
attention  through  the  season  insures  a 
much  better  crop  than  if  it  were  not 
done.  Spray  the  potatoes  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  every  ten  days  to  prevent 
blight.  Bordeaux  mixture,  paste  or 
powder,  may  be  bought  and  then  mixed 
with  10  or  12  gallons  of  water  before 
spraying.  A  home-made  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture may  be  made  where  a  large  amount 
of  spraying  is  to  be  done.  Send  for  a 
bulletin  if  you  wish  to  learn  about  mak- 
ing Bordeaux.  It  pays  to  spray  as  it 
really  increases  the  yield  of  the  crop. 
Bordeaux  used  on  cucumbers  and  mel- 
ons, sprayed  every  week  or  ten  days 
prolongs  the  bearing  season  of  the  vines 
considerably.  Hoeing  or  cultivating  the 
garden  thoroughly  every  week  or  so  is 
known  to  actually  increase  the  yield  of 
a  crop  by  at  least  25  per  cent.  One 
Garden  Club  boy,  a  State  Champion  in 
anotehr  county,  said:  "I  water  my  gar- 
den with  a  hoe."  He  had  land  that  was 
so  poor  that  in  its  natural  state  it  pro- 
duced nothing  but  scrub  pines.  He  nev- 
er used  a  watering  pot  or  hose,  but 
conserved  the  natural  moisture  of  the 
sfi'  '^v  frequent  cultivation. 

Pig   Club  members  should  remember 
that  a  pig  well  started  is  half  the  rais- 


ing. You  cannot  grow  good  pigs  on 
nothing  but  pasture  or  green  crops. 
They  should  be  fed  some  grain  to  gain 
properly  and  be  prize  winning  5iogs. 
Look  over  your  Pig  Primer  and  read 
carefully  all  on  the  page  entitled 
"Proper  Feed",  and  use  one  of  the  ra- 
tions given  there.  You  will  be  sure  to 
get  good  results  if  you  feed  one  of 
these  rations.  Don't  feed  too  much,  only 
what  the  pig  will  clean  up  in  ten  min- 
utes. If  any  is  left  in  the  trough  clean 
it  out  and  feed  less  next  time.  Give 
plenty  of  green  feed  and  fresh  water, 
often.  Above  all  remember  that  pigs 
are  easily  killed  by  sun-stroke,  so  furn- 
ish some  shade. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 

Miss  Cordner  is  a  rabid  enthusiast 
over  canning.  She  has  a  rather  unique, 
although  efficient  method,  all  her  own. 
She  picks  strawberries,  for  instance,  in 
a  half  bushel  basket  and  when  she  gets 
them  home  they  are  already  jam.  For 
further  particulars  or  corroboration  ask 
Miss  Harrigan. 

Mr.  Millard  has  installed  a  new  feat- 
ure at  the  dairy.  It  barks,  but  never 
bites  and  answers  to  the  name  of  "Vic- 
tor." 

Dougall  is  working  at  the  Hillside 
School  farm  situated  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, Mass. 

The  young  pine  trees  set  out  last 
April  by  the  boys  at  the  school  are  do- 
ing well.  They  ought  to  be  a  good 
stimulus  to  further  plantings  through- 
out the  county. 

A  Ford  car  driven  by  a  stranger  has 
been  seen  frequently  parked  by  the  side 
of  the  road  in  Rehoboth.  The  only  thing 
recognizable  is  the  make  of  the  car  and 
that  it  has  a  shiny*  bumper  in  front. 
Lots  of  people  have  been  advising 
Francis  to  either  put  one  on  back,  also, 
or  to  burn  a  rear  light.  How  about  it, 
Douglas? 

Mr.  Robinson  has  a  strong  crop  of 
onions.  We  are  glad  it's  not  garlic. 

Mr^,  Ide  recently  attended  a  County 
Agent's  Conference  in  Amherst;  while 
Miss  Miller  has  just  returned  from  a 
conference  on  Home  Management  held 
at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Haying  at  the  school  farm  is  going 
along  nicely.     That  is,  between  showers. 

"Pop"  Hartley  occasionally  does  a 
day's  work. 


Every  market  gardener  will  find  it 
economical  to  use  the  standard  box 
which  has  been  legally  adopted  in  Mass- 
achusetts in  accordance  with  House 
Bill  No.  1259  which  took  effect  March 
1,  1922.  The  law  requires  that  this 
box  be  marked.  Be  sure  to  get  the 
right  size — 17  V2  x  17y2  x  7  1/16  inside 
dimensions.  There  is  no  excuse  now- 
for  giving  five  pecks  for  a  bushel. 
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THE   BRISTOL   COUNTY    FARMERS- 
SHOW 


The  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Show 
■will  be  held  this  year,  October  11,  IL 
and  13 — three  days  instead  of  two. 
Thursday,  October  12,  will  be  Farm  Bu- 
reau Day  with  a  special  Farm  Bureau 
program  with  excellent  speaking.  It 
will  also  be  Children's  Day  and  a  regu- 
lar field  day  is  scheduled  with  sports  for 
old  and  young  and  a  general  good  time 
for  everybody. 

There  will  be  the  same  departments 
as  last  year  but  with  an  added  Women's 
Department. 

Watch  for  the  September  Bulletin  ior 
the  list  of  committees  and  complete  pro- 
gram. 

Don't  forget  the  dates — October  11, 
12,   13. 


BETTER  HOMES  WEEK 


Whether  you  own  a  home,  run  a 
home,  or  simply  live  in  one — even  if  you 

do   none   of   these   but   only   hope   to 

you  will  be  interested  in  the  country- 
wide "Better  Homes"  mavement  which 
will  culminate  October  9-14  in  a  Na- 
tional "Better  Homes  Week." 

This  movement  has  back  of  it  Presi- 
dent Harding,  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Pugs- 
ley,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Delineator,  the  governors  of  many 
States  and  various  other  influential  per- 
sons and  organizations  all  over  the 
country. 

To  quote  from  a  memorandum  on  this 
subject:  "During  the  'Week'  in  each 
community  a  small  home  will  be  select, 
ed  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
work  and,  with  help  of  the  local  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  and  equip- 
ped for  the  use  of  the  housewife  and 
rendered  comfortable  and  attractive 
for  the  family— including  the  children." 
You  will  be  interested  to  follow  this 
movement  and  visit  the  home  that  is  to 
be  selected  in  Bristol  County. 


GET  TOGETHER 


Signs  have  been  multiplying  that  the 
New  England  farmer  is  adopting  the  co- 
operative spirit  which  has  been  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  those  who  till  the 
land  in  many  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  California  fruit  growers,  the 
planters  of  tobacco  and  of  cotton  in  the 
South  long  ago  learned  the  secret  of 
working  together,  and  so  have  lifted 
their  industries  to  the  basis  of  dependa- 
ble business. 

Now  comes  the  news  from  Springfield 
that  the  feed  pool  of  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  has  received  orders 
for  more  than  7500  tons  of  dairy  ra- 
tions from  New  England  farmers  dur- 
ing the  past  two  weeks.  The  farmer 
who  buys  his  feed  in  this  way  not  only 
gets  the  benefit  of  better  prices,  but  of 
better  quality,  for  the  ingredients  of  the 
ration  have  been  worked  out  by  feed 
experts  of  the  leading  agricultural  col- 
leges. 

This  co-operative  buying  of  feed  is  a 
comparatively  small  matter  except  for 
the  new  spirit  which  it  signifies.  The 
time  is  near  when  New  England  must 
come  nearer  to  feeding  itself.  It  can- 
not afford  to  import  from  a  distance  the 
proportion  of  its  food  which  it  does 
now.  Boston's  larder,  for  instance,  is 
supplied,  to  more  than  90  per  cent,  with 
foodstuffs  raised  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  market  for  the  New  England 
producer  lies  at  his  very  door.  His  land 
is  capable  of  doing  infinitely  more  than 
it  has  in  the  past  generation.  The  one 
thing  lacking,  the  co-operative  spirit,  is 
now  being  developed.  When  that  be- 
comes the  rule  on  our  hillsides  and  in 
our  valleys.  New  England's  economic 
position  will  be  far  more  secure  than  it 
has  been  since  young  men  began  to  go 
West. 


EASTERN  STATES  GRAIN  POOL 


The  farmers  in  Bristol  County  are, 
with  considerable  enthusiasm,  joining 
the  Eastern  States  Grain  Pool.  The 
first  day  out  in  Bristol  County  Mr.  Wi- 
ley, the  Eastern  States  representative, 
contracted  for  more  than  100  tons  of 
grain. 

Probably  most  of  the  farmers  in 
Bristol  County  are  by  this  time  familiar 
with  the  grain  pool  proposition,  either 
from  having  read  of  it  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Homestead  or  the  Dairyman.  P 
you  have  been  too  busy  to  read  about  it 
you  will  probably  hear  about  it  from 
Mr.  Wiley  or  Mr.  Stuart  Wright,  who 
are  canvassing  the  County. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wright  of  Raynham  has 
been  elected  manager  by  the  board  of 
d'rectors  of  the  Bristol  County  Farm 
Bureau  Exchange  to  succeed  Mr.  P.  C. 
Morse  who  resigned  to  take  a  position 
in  Franklin  County  in  charge  of  white 
pine  blister  rust. 

In  brief,  the  plan  of  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange  Pool  is  as 
follows:  The  purpose  is  to  enable  farm- 
ers to  purchase  open  formula  grain  ra- 
tions formulated  by  feeding  experts  and 
made  up  of  standard  grains  and  pur- 
chased at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  New  England  States  have  united 
with  the  Grange  League  Federation  of 
New  York,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion of  Ohio  and  the  Michigan  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  in  forming  a  pool  of  at 
least    100,000   tons   of  grain. 

The  raw  materials  are  being  pur- 
chased at  the  season  when  these  mater- 
ials are  the  cheapest  and  in  such  quan- 
tities that  they  are  being  obtained  at 
the  minimum  cost.  This  year  the  pool 
includes  only  dairy  rations,  one  16  per 
cent,  protein,  one  20  per  cent,  and  one 
24  per  cent,  protein.  Bristol  County 
Farmers  seem  to  be  almost  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  24  per  cent,  ration.  This 
ration  is  made  up  as  follows:  In  each 
ton  there  will  be: 
500  lbs.  Gluten  Feed 
260    "     Cottonseed  meal,   43  per  cent. 

protein 
240    "     Oil  meal 
200    "     Corn   distillers'  grain 
200    "     Wheat  bran 

(Continued   Page    2,    Col.    1.) 
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STAFF 
George   H.    Gilbert, 
Curtis  Peckhani, 

Principal  and  Poultry  Instructor 
Lester  W.   Simmons, 

Orcharding  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,         Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Walter  E,   Curtis,      instructor  in  Farm 

Crops  and  Soil  Fertility 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Flova  M.  Miller, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Kdwin   R.   Wyeth,  Junior  Agent 

Florence    M.    Cordner,  Clerk 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  3) 
100    "     Wheat  middlings 
160    "     Yellow  hominy 
100    "     Cane  molasses 
100    "     Ground  oats 
100    "     Peanut  meal,  40  per  cent,  pro- 
tein 

20    "     Salt 

20  "  Calcium  carbonate 
Every  bag  will  be  marked  showing 
not  only  the  analysis  but  the  amount  of 
each  of  the  ingredients  in  each  ton  of 
the  ration.  This  is  probably  the  iirst 
time  that  a  mixed  ration  has  been  sold 
in  New  England  where  the  bags  have 
shown  the  proportions  of  the  different 
Ingredients.  The  manufacturers  have 
preferred  to  sell  under  a  secret  formu- 

These  rations  will  be  sold  directly 
through  the  farmers'  organizations.  In 
Bristol  County  they  will  be  sold  through 
the  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau 
Exchange  and  all  sales  will  be  handled 
by  the  manager,  Mr.  Stuart  Wright  ot 
Raynham   Center,   Mass. 

The  pool  will  close  August  25,  ana 
the  price  at  which  the  rations  will  be 
delivered  to  the  buyer  during  the  en- 
tire period  from  September  1  to  March 
1,  will  be  announced  about  September 
1,  after  the  costs  have  all  been  figured 

The  purchaser  signs  a  contract  that 
he  will  pay  cash  at  the  car  door  and  al- 
so signs  a  non-interest  bearing  note  on 
the  basis  of  $10.00  per  ton  for  each  ton 
of  grain  purchased,  due  April  30,  1923 
which  note  will  be  cancelled  and  re- 
turned to  the  signer  upon  delivery  and 
payment  for  the  feed  covered  by  the 
contract.  This  note  is  simply  used  as 
coliateral  for  borrowing  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  ingredients  and 
it   also    insures   the   good   faith   of    the 


The  following  is  the  report  of  the 
Bristol  County  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion of  the  cows  giving  1200  lbs.  of 
milk  or  40  lbs.  butter-fat  or  better  for 
the  month  of  July,   1922. 

The    following    table    gives    name    of 
owner,  name  of  cow,  breed,  lbs.  of  milk, 
lbs.  butter-fat,  and  per  cent,  of  fat, 
consecutive  order: 
Arthur  Goff: 

Lady  Manor  P.B.H.1187.3  40.4  3.4 
Frank  Arnold : 

163272    Reg.H.   1271.0     40.7     3.2 

Mt.  Hope  Farm: 

1    Gr.H.   1419.8     51.2     3.6 

292574   Reg.H.   1215.2      31.8     2.6 

399613    Reg.H.   1246.2      38.6     3.1 

Wm.  Howard: 

Helena    Gr.H.    1398.1      44.7     3.2 

Alice   P.B.Hol.    1289.6     42.6     3.3 

Alice  No.  2  G  H.  2046.0  71.6  3.5 
(66  lbs.  milk  per  day  with  but  two  milk- 

ings. ) 
M.  T.  Sayles: 

245347    ....Reg.H.    1091.2     40.4     3.7 
326568    ....Reg.H.    1410.5     40.9     2.9 
R.  C.  STEVENS, 
County  Milk  Tester. 
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The  Annual  Conference  of  Vocation- 
al Educational  Instructors  in  Agricul- 
ture was  held  last  week  at  the  Essex 
County  Agricultural  School.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert and  the  school  instructors  attend- 
ed. 

The  Dairy  and  Field  Crops  trip  was 
held  recently  and  Coonamessett  Ranch 
at  Falmouth  was  inspected  by  the  boys. 
A  tractor  demonstration  in  land  clear- 
ing was  a  feature. 

Miss  Mildred  Harrigan  is  enjoying 
her  vacation  at  her  Somerset  avenue 
residence. 

"Pop"  Hartley  is  home  sick.  Hustle 
up  and  get  better,  because  we  want  you 
in   basketball. 

Jeff  Cosgrove  recently  dropped  in  to 
see  the  gang.  I  was  going  to  say  the 
office  force. 

Gordon  Hughes  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Savings 
Bank  in  Pall  River.  "Money,  money 
everywhere!" 

Federal  agents,  employed  in  suppress- 
ing the  European  Corn  Borer  menace, 
are   located   at  the   school. 

buyer   in    carrying   out   his   part  of   the 
transaction. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  get  in  on  this 
pool  or  who  wishes  further  information 
concerning  it  should  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Stuart  Wright,  Raynham  Center 
Mass.,  manager  of  Bristol  County  Farm 
Bureau  Exchange. 


The  following  girls  and  boys,  county 
champions  in  their  respective  projects 
spent  a  most  enjoyable  and  instructive 
week  at  Amherst,  July  21  to  28:  Doris 
Howard,  Rehoboth,  Canning;  Eunice 
Johnston,  Pottersville,  Bread;  Ger- 
trude Pike,  Norton,  Sewing;  Georg"" 
Canham,  Raynham,  Pig;  Jonathan 
Chace,  Westport,  Calf;  Lee  Johnson, 
Assonet,  Poultry  (1922);  Thore  Kind- 
berg,  Rehoboth,  Com;  Herman  Morse, 
Acushnet,  Potato;  Kenneth  Stuart, 
Easton,  Poultry    (1921). 

Several  First-year  Canning  Club 
members  have  already  canned  over  15 
jars  to  date:  Amelia  Hodgkinson  of 
Swansea,  Virginia  Tripp,  of  Acushnet, 
Evelyn  Morse  and  Eileen  Dean  of 
Taunton  and  several  of  the  West  Mans- 
field Canning  Club  girls  are  included  in 
this  list. 

Canning  Club  girls  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  in  getting 
material  to  can.  Be  sure  that  the  things 
you  can  are  fresh,  young  and  tender, 
just  as  good  as  when  you  cook  them  and 
put  them  on  the  table  to  eat. 

The  Norton  Canning  Qub  had  a  very 
enjoyable  outing  at  Barrington  Beach 
on  July  18.  The  local  leader,  Miss  Ful- 
ler, and  six  club  members  attended  the 
outing. 

The  following  canning  clubs  have  al- 
ready organized  for  the  summer's  work: 
Swansea,  "Jolly  Workers,"  President, 
Helen  Wilson ;  Secretary,  Mabel  Welsh- 
man. Taunton,  President,  Grace  Dean; 
Secretary,  Myrtice  Delano.  North  Re- 
hoboth, "Bluebirds",  President,  Irene 
Hasken.  Secretary,  Doris  Howard.  The 
clubs  in  Fairhaven,  Acushnet,  Norton 
and  Raynham,  will  organize  very  soon. 

Canning  Club  members  who  can  get 
blueberries  would  get  excellent  results 
by  canning  their  berries  according  to 
directions  given  on  page  eight,  under 
Raspberries,  Blueberries,  Currants,  etc. 
of  their  Canning  Primer. 

Don't  forget,  girls,  that  there  are  to 
be  some  fine  prizes  given  at  the  county 
fairs  this  fall  in  the  canning  work.  Have 
this  in  mind  when  you  do  y?nr  canning. 
The  Dartmouth  Poultry  Club  also  had 
an  outing  at  Horseneck  Beach  on  July 
17.  Ten  members,  together  with  the 
County  Club  Leader,  went  and  spent  a 
very  pleasant  afternoon. 

Entry  blanks  for  the  poultry  contest 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  will  be 
sent  out  in  a  few  days.  Will  all  Poultry 
Club  members  wishing  to  enter  any 
birds  or  pens  of  birds  kindly  return  en- 
try blanks  properly  filled  out  to  the 
County  Club  Agent  as  soon  as  possible 
after  receiving   same? 

Be  sure  that  the   hens  and   chickens 
are  looked  over  for  lice  at  this  time.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  4,  Col.  3) 
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HOME  ECONOMIC  NOTES 

Final    Plans    for    Nutrition    in    Norton 

The  two  remaining-  meetings  of  the 
Norton  Nutrition  project  have  been 
planned.  One  will  come  on  August  18 
at  2.00  p.  m.,  place  to  be  decided  later; 
and  will  consider  the  topic  of  lunches. 
The  housewife  who  stays  at  home,  the 
children  who  come  home  at  noon,  the 
man  or  woman  who  eats  in  a  restaui-ant, 
the  children  who  have  to  take  lunches 
to  school,  both  those  who  carry  the  en- 
tire lunch  and  those  who  carry  some- 
thing to  supplement  the  hot  school 
lunch,  the  adult  doing  inside  work  who 
must  carry  a  lunch  and  the  outdoor 
worker  will  all  have  a  place  on  the 
lunch   program. 

The  other  meeting  will  be  held  on 
October  19,  at  2.00  p.  m.,  probably  at 
the  Norton  Grange  Hall.  This  will  be 
the  final  meeting  of  the  project  and  will 
be  given  over  to  checking  up  results. 
The  women  will  please  bring  in  a  report 
of  all  canning,  preserving,  jelly  making, 
etc.  they  have  done  for  the  year.  New 
scores  will  also  be  taken  to  see  if  the 
group  has  reached  90  per  cent,  which 
was  the  goal  set  for  a  food  habits 
score. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  find  out  to 
what  extent  women  other  than  those 
actually  attending  the  meetings  have 
been  influenced  by  the  work.  In  other 
words  the  effectiveness  of  the  project, 
will  be  determined  partly  by  the  amount 
it  has  spread.  Reports  will  also  be  re- 
ceived from  home  demonstrations. 

Any  inquiries  regarding  these  meet- 
ings should  be  made  of  Mrs.  William  M, 
Sturdy  of  Chartley,  who  is  local  lead- 
er for  the  project,  or  of  the  home  dem- 
onstration agent,   Segreganset,  Mass. 


CANNING  HINTS 


What  are  you  planning  for  the  wo- 
men's department  at  your  local  Grange 
Fair  this  year?  Doubtless  canning  will 
have  a  place  in  the  exhibit.  If  so,  the 
following  hints  may  help  you  in  picking 
out  the  jars  you  will  show. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cans  should  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  should  be  neat- 
ly and  carefully  labelled.  If  they  are 
of  clear  glass  like  window  glass  rather 
than  of  a  bluish  or  greenish  tint,  the 
result  of  your  labor  will  show  up  to 
much  better  advantage.  In  an  exhibit 
containing  several  jars,  it  is  preferable 
to  have  them  all  of  the  same  type,  size 
and  kind,  except  where  the  exhibit  calls 
for  a  family  canning  budget,  then,  of 
course,  the  size  and  type  of  jars  would 
be  governed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
family. 


So  much  for  jars,  now  for  the  con- 
tents. From  a  practical  point  of  view  it 
is  desirable  to  use  all  the  room  in  the 
jars  to  the  best  advantage,  so  they 
should  be  full — at  least  up  to  the  wire 
on  the  neck  of  the  jar.  A  well  canned 
product  will  be  very  near  the  color  of 
the  fresh  product  except  in  cases  where 
the  cooked  product  differs  in  color  from 
the  raw.  Then  the  canned  product  will 
be  the  color  of  the  cooked  product.  It 
will  be  firm  neither  mushy  nor  shrivel- 
led; will  be  of  uniform  size  and  shape 
and  packed  so  as  to  use  the  room  in  the 
jar  to  the  best  advantage  without  over- 
crowding, which  would  tend  to  crush 
the  product.  The  liquid,  whether  it  be 
syrup  or  water,  will  be  clear  and  in  the 
right  proportion  to  just  cover  the  prod- 
uct. Cloudy  or  feathery  liquid  may  de- 
note over-ripe  product,  over-blanching, 
over-cooking,  or  careless  handling. 

A  few  special  cautions  may  be  time- 
ly here.  Do  not  put  water  in  tomatoes 
— use  tomato  juice  instead. 

In  an  exhibit  calling  for  several  va- 
rieties of  vegetables  choose  more  from 
the  staples,  such  as  corn,  peas,  beans, 
tomatoes  and  greens,  and  fewer  from 
the  less  used  ones,  as  summer  squash, 
egg  plant,  green  peppers,  etc. 

Beets  to  be,  canned  whole  should  be 
small  enough  so  that  it  will  take  about 
40  to  fill  a  quart  can.  Larger  beets 
should  be  cut  before  canning. 

Do  not  can  large  products  such  as 
whole  pears,  or  whole  peaches,  in  pint 
jars.  It  is  hard  to  pack  them  to  ad- 
vantage. 


NORTON  NUTRITION  WORK  RE- 
PORTED AT  FARMERS'  WEEK. 


Mrs.  Katherine  Cheetham  of  the  Nor 
ton  Nutrition  Group,  attended  Farmers' 
Week  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  and  while  there  r<» 
ported  on  various  phases  of  the  project. 
She  had  a  chance  to  exchange  ideas 
with  women  from  all  over  the  state  who 
are  working  on  similar  projects,  and 
will  bring  back  many  helpful  points  to 
the  women  of  the  Norton  Group. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  suggestions  as 
to  exhibits  or  help  in  making  plans  for 
your  local  fair,  call  on  your  home  dem- 
onstration agent.  She  is  at  your  ser- 
vice. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  EXTENSION  WORK? 


Few  people  realize  the  breadth  of  ex- 
tension work,  especially  the  home  side 
of  it.  The  following  outline  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  possibilities.  To  many 
women  of  the  county,  extension  work 
may  mean  canning  demonstrations, 
cooking  or  serving,  and,  if  they  are  not 


interested  in  these  particular  phases, 
they  feel  that  the  service  has  nothing  to 
offer  them. 

Without  a  doubt  the  fault  lies  with 
the  Extension  Department  for  not  mak- 
ing it  plain  that  they  can  give  assistance 
in  many  lines  of  work.  To  help  remedy 
this  difficulty  the  following  outline  has 
been  prepared.  Look  it  over  and  check 
off  the  lines  in  which  you  are  interested. 
If  you  will  list  them  and  send  them  to 
your  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Seg- 
reganset, Mass.,  she  will  be  glad  to  con- 
sider them  in  making  plans  for  the  com 
ing  year. 

Some  time  this  fall  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  will  visit  your  commun- 
ity to  arrange  for  next  year's  work.  Ii 
you  have  looked  over  these  suggestions 
and  are  prepared  to  state  the  subjects 
in  which  you  are  interested,  you  will 
help  materially  in  making  out  the  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
were  to  spend  her  time  evenly  over  the 
county  is  would  mean  about  ten  days  a 
year  in  each  town.  The  problem  will  be 
to  use  this  time  to  the  greatest  advant- 
age. 

I.     Organization. 

II.     Pood  Preservation. 

A.  Vegetables 

1.  Canning 

2.  Storing 

3.  Drying 

4.  Salting  or  brining 

B.  Fruits 

1.  Storing 

2.  Canning 

3.  Preserving   and    Con- 
serving 

4.  Jams  and  Jellies 

5.  Fruit  Butters,  etc. 

6.  Fruit  Juices 

7.  Drying 

C.  Milk 

1.  Cottage  cheese 

2.  Pimento  cheese,  etc. 

D.  Eggs 

1.     Preserving    in    water 
glass 

E.  Meat 

1.  Storing 

2.  Curing  Hams  and  Ba- 
cons 

3.  Salt  pork 

4.  Corned  beef 

5.  Dried  beef 

6.  Head       cheese       and 
scrapple 

7.  Sausage 

8.  Lard  and  tallow 

9.  Roasting     or     frying 
and  packing  in  lard 

10.      Canning 

F.  Butter 

1.     Salting 
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III.     Health 

A.  Co-operation  on  Health 
Programs  with — 

1.  State  Department  of 
Health 

2.  School  Nurses  and 
Physicians 

3.  Public  Health  Nurses 

4.  Local  Boards  of 
Health 

B.  Dental  Clinics 

C.  Baby  Clinics 

D.  Posture 

E.  Feet 

F.  Health  Exhibits,  etc. 

G.  Health  Days  and  Weeks 
H.     Health  Plays 

I.     Home  medicine  chests 

IV.     Nutrition 

A.  Nutrition  study  groups 
with  school  children 

B.  Training  conferences  with 
principals,  teachers, 
school  nurses,  or  nutri- 
tion  workers. 

C.  School  lunches 

D.  Mid-morning  lunches — 
milk  feeding,  etc. 

E.  Nutrition  work  with 
adults 

1.  Improving  food  hab- 
its 

2.  Balancing  meals 

3.  Child  feeding  demon- 
strations 

4.  Community  meals, 
church  and  grange 
suppers,  etc. 

5.  Corrective  and  pre- 
ventive diets 

a.  Overweight 

b.  Underweight 

c.  Constipation 

d.  Indigestion 

v.     Clothing 

A.  Construction  and  use  of 
paper  dress  forms 

B.  Millinery 

C.  Renovation — stain  remov- 
al— dyeing,  etc, 

D.  Children's  clothing 

E.  Clothing  budget 

F.  Shoes  and  stockings 

G.  Care  and  purchase  of 
clothing 

H.  Use  and  adaptation  of 
commercial  patterns 

I.  Simple  and  practical  un- 
derwear made  without  the 
,  .  use  of  patterns 

J.  Simple  and  inexpensive 
trimmings  and  finishes 

K.  Men's  shirts  and  boys' 
blouses 

L.  Standards  in  clothing  con- 
struction 

M.  Points  consumers  should 
know  about  textiles 


VI.  Household  Management 

A.  Accounts  and  Budgets 

B.  Home  equipment 

1.  Fireless  cookers 

2.  Pressure  cookers 

3.  Wheel  trays 

4.  Kitchen  cabinets 

5.  Oil  and  gas  stoves, 
ovens,  etc. 

6.  Canning  equipment 

7.  Aluminum,  enamel- 
ed, tin  &  glassware, 
etc. 

8.  Washing  machines 

9.  Electric  equipment 

10.  Vacuum  cleaners 

11.  Bread  and  cake  mix- 
ers. 

12.  Small  equipment,  etc. 

C.  Kitchen  planning  and  re- 
arrangement 

D.  Home   conveniences 

1.  Water 

2.  Heat 

3.  Light 

4.  Power 

5.  Sewage    disposal 

VII.  House     Planning    and    Furnish- 

ing 

A.  Floors  and  floor  coverings 

B.  Walls  and  wall  finishes 

C.  Convenience    of    arrange- 
ment 

D.  Built-in     closets,     kitchen 
cabinets,     china     closets, 

window  seats,  etc. 

E.  Sinks;  kind,  height,   plac- 
ing, etc. 

F.  Kitchen  furnishings 

G.  Dining  i-oom  furnishings 
H.      Bedroom  furnishings 

I.     Living  room  furnishings 
J.     Porch  furnishings 
K.     Other  furnishings 
L.     Household  textiles 

1.  Table  linen 

2.  Bed  linen 

3.  Curtains  and  drap- 
eries 

M.     Refinishing  of  furniture 
N.     Reseating  of  chairs 

1.  Cane 

2.  Rush 

3.  Splint 

4.  Reed 

O.     Rag  rug  making 

1.  Braided 

2.  Knitted 

3.  Crocheted 

4.  Woven 
VIII.     Community  Enterprises 

A.  School  lunch 

B.  Rest  room 

C.  Community  market 

D.  Women's  exchange 

E.  Canning  or  jelly  and  jam 

kitchen 
P.      Community  centers 
G.     Grange  and  fairs 


(Continued  from  Page  2,  Col.  3) 
blue  ointment  treatment  or  the  treat- 
ment using  sodium  fluoride  for  hens  and 
the  melted  lard  and  sweet  oil  for  chick- 
ens as  given  on  page  7  in  the  Poultry 
Primer,  should  be  followed  carefully.  Do 
it  anyway;  its  safest.  Write  to  the 
County  Club  Agent  for  a  bulletin  if  you 
want  one. 

Spray  the  hen  house  and  especially 
around  the  roosts  and  cracks  with  some 
coal  tar  product  like  carbolineum,  zen- 
oleum,  cresole  or  even  straight  kero- 
sene. If  you  cannot  get  a  spray  pump 
paint  the  roosts  vvdth  an  old  paint  brush. 
This  is  very  important. 

Be  looking  over  your  young  stock  for 
good  show  birds.  Exhibiting  time  is  not 
a  great  ways  off.  Poultry  Club  mem- 
bers all  over  the  county  have  some  ex- 
cellent stock  and  should  vdn  some  prizes 
this  fall. 

The  pullets  are  beginning  to  lay  in 
good  shape. 

The  County  Club  Agent  expects  to 
visit  all  of  the  Club  Members  at  their 
homes  in  the  county  within  the  next 
month.  Drop  a  line  to  the  Club  Agent 
at  Segreganset  if  there  is  anything  he 
can  help  you  with. 

Garden,  Potato  and  Corn  Club  mem- 
bers should  keep  the  hoe  and  cultivator 
going  to  get  the  best  results.  It  may  be 
the  difference  between  no  profit  and  a 
good  profit.  Even  if  the  potatoes  look 
good  and  green,  keep  them  well  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  every  ten  days 
or  two  weeks.  The  vines  vnll  continue 
to  grow  longer,  which  means  a  larger 
crop. 

Richmond  Morse  of  Acushnet  has  a 
fine  looking  crop  of  potatoes. 

These  are  "dog  days"  and  pig  club 
members  must  be  careful  of  their  pigs. 
Be  sure  the  pig  has  some  shade.  A  rub- 
bing post  as  shown  and  explained  in 
the  pig  primer  should  also  be  furnished 
the  pig.  Feed  green  feed  in  some  form 
to  your  pig  every  day.  Weeds  are  good, 
or  better,  rape  that  may  be  sown,  cut 
and  thrown  into   them. 

At  this  season  of  the  5'ear  more  than 
any  other  flies  bother  young  calves  and 
this  fly  annoj'ance  retards  the  growth  of 
the  calf  greatly.  The  best  thing  to  do  in 
this  case  is  to  keep  the  calf  covered 
with  a  thin  piece  of  burlap.  This  not 
only  keeps  the  flies  off,  but  also  keeps 
the  hide  slicker.  This  helps  materially 
in  case  you  are  planning  to  show  your 
calf  in  the  fall.  It  is  also  best  at  this 
season  of  the  year  to  let  the  calves  out 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  and  keep  in 
a  cool  dark  or  shady  place  during  the 
heat  of  the   day. 


The  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  literature  to  anyone  interested 
in  pruning,  spraying  and  orchard  man- 
agement. 


'iQR.  AOT.  £xr. 
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THREE  DAYS 


The  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  is  purposely  arranged  both  as  to  program 
and  exhibits  to  make  it  of  educational  value  to  those  attend- 
ing. Much  more  attention  is  given  to  labeling  exhibits,  to 
special  exhibits  with  educational  features,  and  to  making  ths 
program  of  the  fair  instructive  rather  than  simply  entertaining, 
than  in  most  events  of  this  kind.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Farmers'  Bulletin  gives  so  much  space  in  this  issue  and  next  to 
the  premium  list  and  program  of  the  Show. 

COMMITTEES 

MANAGER — E.  Lincoln  Lewis,  Taunton. 

FINANCIAL    SECRETARY— Fred   W.    Gardner,   Segreganset. 
RECORDING  SECRETARY— Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Morse,   Segregan- 
set. 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY — Miss  Florence  M.  Cordner,  Taun- 
ton. 
TREASURER— F.  G.  Arnold,  Touisset. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 

FINANCE- R.  E.  Warner,  Taunton. 

PROGRAM — Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth. 

MIDWAY,  SALES  AND  BOOTHS— Russell  Hutchinson,  Rayn- 
ham. 

PUBLICITY — Curtis  Peckham,  Taunton. 

CORN — Lawrence   Swift,  Berkley. 

FRUIT— Stewart  Wright,  Raynhani   Center. 

VEGETABLES— R.  M.   Strange,  Taunton. 

PIG  SALE— F.  Fournier,  Taunton.  ,  ■  ' 

DECORATIONS— H.  Judson  Robinson,  Taunton. 

POTATOES— Alden   G.  Walker,  Norton. 

HOIVIE  ECONOMICS — Flora  M.  Miller,  Segreganset. 

JUNIOR  EXTENSION  WORK— Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Segregan- 
set. 

POULTRY— J.  Willis  Andrews,  Dighton. 

GROUNDS — .John  Synan,  North  Dighton. 

REFRESHMENTS — The  Dighton  Rock  Grange  has  been  invit- 
ed to  take  charge  of  refreshments. 

TRANSPORTATION— All  Farm  Bureau  Committees  for  their 
respective  Cities  and  Towns. 


THREE  NIGHTS 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

1.  For  rules  for  poultry  entries  see  "Department  E"  of 
this  Premium  List.  Entries  (except  poultry)  close  Tuesday, 
October  10.  All  entries  should  be  made  on  entry  blanks  furn- 
ished by  the  Farm  Bureau.  It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  management  if  entries  are  received  early. 

2.  Send  all  entry  blanks  to  Mrs.  P.  C.  Morse,  Secretary, 
Segreganset,  Mass.  Exhibits  must  be  plainly  marked  with 
name  and  address  of  exhibitor,  giving  also  the  Department 
and  Class  number  in  which  the  exhibit  is  entered. 

3.  All  exhibits  (except  poultry)  must  be  in  place  bv 
9  00  p.  m.  Tuesday,  October  10,  and  must  not  be  removed  from 
the  hall  before  9.00  p.  m.,  Friday,  October  13. 

4.  All  exhibits  sent  by  freight  or  express  must  be  pre- 
paid. 

5.  The  management  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  loss 
by  fire  or  otherwise  on  goods  exhibited. 

6  The  School  will  assist  exhibitors  in  any  way  possible 
to  get  exhibits  to  the  hall  and  will  see  that  they  are  care- 
fully handled,  but  assumes  no  responsibility  for  their  safety 

7.  All  exhibits  of  apples,  corn,  potatoes  and  vegetables 
must  have  been  grown  by  exhibitors,   and  in  Bristol  County. 

8.  No  entry  fee  will  be  charged  on  any  exhibits  except 
poultry. 

9.  All  plate  exhibits  will  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the   organization   at  the   close   of  the   show. 

10.  All  complaints  in  regard  to  awards  or  the  conduct 
of  the  show  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair,  Segreganset. 
Mass.,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  deposit  of  $1.00  as  proof 
that   it  is   made   in   good   faith. 

11.  The  awards  will  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  Fair. 


NOTE:    The  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Agriculture  offers  $1 00.00  of  the  prizes  in  this  Premium  List 
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DEPARTMENT  A.     FRUIT. 
Boxes,  Packages,  Etc. 

Note. — Standard  bushel  boxes,  wrappers,  etc.,  needed  for 
the  fancy  packing  of  apples  can  usually  be  obtained  at  the  Agri- 
cultural School  at  cost.  For  those  unaccustomed  to  the  fancy 
pack  or  to  the  selecting  and  grading  of  fancy  fruit,  the 
School  will  gladly  give  assistance  so  far  as  possible. 

The  class  recorded  in  the  Premium  List  as  Class  1  un- 
der Apples  should  be  packed  "fancy  pack"  in  the  standard 
apple  boxes  sixe  10%  in.  deep  by  11%  in.  wide  by  18  in. 
long,  inside  measurements.  The  class  recorded  as  Class  No. 
3  in  the  Premium  List  under  Apples  may  be  packed  in  the 
square  Boston  bushel  box,  and  may,  or  need  not,  be  put  up 
"fancy  pack." 

APPLE  PREMIUMS 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Richard  E.  Warner 
Taunton,  the  following  premiums  are  offered.  The  Silver  Cup 
is  to  be  competed  for,  for  a  period  of  three  years,  the  win- 
ner each  year  having  his  name  engraved  upon  it  and  holding 
it  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  person  win- 
ning it  the  greatest  number  of  times  becomes  the  permanent 
owner.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Show 
shall  decide  the   disposal   of  it. 

Won  by  Wilmarth  P.  Howard,  South  Easton,  1920. 
Won  by  Benjamin  S.  Chace,  Swansea,  192  i. 
Class  I.     For  the   best   bushel   of   special   market   box-packed 
apples : 
First  Premium,  Richard  E.  Warner  Cup  and 

$10.00   in   cash 
Second    Premium,  10.00   in  cash 

Third  Premium,  5.00  in  cash 

Class  II.     For  best  plate  of  apples  in  Show: 

(All  plate  exhibits  compete  in  this  class. 
First  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  5.00  in  cash 

Third   Premium,  3.00  in  cash 

Class  III.     Best  bushel  of  general  market  apples  in  Show: 
First  Premium,  $10.00   in  cash 

Second  Premium,  ^  5.00  in   cash 

Third   Premium,  3.00   in   cash 

Class  IV.     Best  exhibit  of  apples  from  any  orchard  in  Bristol 
County   (Space  limited  to  30  square  feet). 
First   Premium,  $40.00  in  cash 

Second    Premium,  20.00  in   cash 

Third   Premium,  10.00  in   cash 

Class  V.     Best  Plate  collection   of  six  varieties: 

First  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Second    Premium,  5.00  in  cash 

Third    Premium,  3.00  in  cash 

Class  VI.     Best  single   plates   of   apples — five   apples   each: 

First,  $1.00;  Second,  Ribbon;  Third,  Ribbon.  The  above 
awards  will  be  made  on  all  varieties  listed  and  any  other 
standard  varieties. 

1.  Greenings,  18.      Grimes    Golden, 

2.  Baldwins,  .  ■  19.     Opalescent, 

3.  Wealthy,  20.     Rome    Beauty, 

4.  Stark,  21.      Stayman's   Winesap, 

5.  Tolman,  22.      Wagner, 

6.  King,  23.     N.    Y.    Pippin, 

7.  Northern  Spy,  24.      Gravenstein, 

8.  Snow,  25.     Maiden    Blush, 

9.  Hubbardston,  26.     Wolf    River, 

10.  Mcintosh,  27.      Roxbury    Russet, 

11.  Ben   Davis,  28.     Pewaukee, 

■      12.     Delicious,  29.     Gilliflower, 

18.     Bellflower,  30.      Seeknofurther, 

14.  Winter  Banana,  31.     Jonathan, 

15.  Peck's    Pleasant,  33.      Hyslop, 

'  16.     Alexander,  34.     General    Grant, 

17.     Fallawater,  35.     Transcendent, 


Special.     For  largest  apple  in  the  Show,  by  weight: 

First  Premium,  $1.00 

Second    Premium,  Ribbon 

Third    Premium,  " 

PEAR  PREMIUMS 

Class  I.      Best  half  bushel  of  pears  in  the  Show  (any  variety) : 
First    Premium,  $10.00 

Second   Premium,  5.00 

Third  Premium,  3.00 

Class  II.      Best  plate  of  five  pears  in  the  Show   (any  variety) 

(    All   plate   exhibits   compete   in   this   Class) 

First    Premium,  ,  $5.0G 

Second   Premium,  3.00 

Third  Premium,  1.00 

Class   III.     Best   single   plate   of   pears — five   pears   each. 

Sub-classes  First     Second      Third 

1.  Lawrence,  $1.00     Ribbon     Ribbon 

2.  Seckel, 

3.  Bartlett, 

4.  Clapp's    Favorite, 

5.  Sheldon, 

6.  Bosc, 

7.  Anjou, 

8.  Buflfum, 

9.  Hovey, 
10.     Any   other  variety, 

GRAPE    PREMIUMS 
Class  I.      Best  plate  of  grapes  in  the  Show   (1  to  5  bunches). 
(All  plate  exhibits  competfe  in  this  Class  ) 
First  Premium,  $5.00 

Second    Premium,  3.00 

Third  Premium,  1.00 

Class  II.       Best  single  plate  of  grapes. 

Sub-classes.  First     Second      Third 

1.  Concord,  $1.00     Ribbon     Ribbon, 

2.  Moore's  Early, 

3.  Worden, 

4.  Delaware, 

5.  Niagara, 

6.  Brighton, 

7.  Catawba, 

8.  Any    other    variety, 

Special 
Best  fancy  basket  of  fruit  in  the  Show    (about  four  quarts). 
First  Premium,  $5.00 

Second  Premium,  ■  3.00 

Third   Premium,  1.00 

DEPARTMENT   B 
CORN   PREMIUMS 
Class  I.     For  the  best  bushel  of  ears  of  field   corn. 
(Sample  must  be  40  lbs.  or  over.) 
First  Premium,  John  S.  Ames  Silver  Cup 

Second   Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  5.00  in   cas.. 

Class  II.     For  the  best  10  ears  of  field  corn  in  Show. 
(All  ten-ear   exhibits   compete   in  this  class.) 
First   Premium,  $10.00  in  catri 

Second  Premium,  5.00  in  cash 

Third    Premium,  3.00  in  cash 

Class   III.     Ten-ear  and   one-ear  exhibits. 

Sub-classes  First     Second      Third 

Best  10  ears  of  8-row  Yellow 

Flint   10  in.   or  longer,        $1.00     Ribbon     Ribbow 
Best  10  ears  of  8-row  Yellow 

Flint    7    to    10    inches,  "  " 

Best  10  ears  of  12-row  Flint,     "  "  " 

Best      10      ears      of      White 
Flint, 


1. 


2. 


EIsTTRY    BLi^N^K. 


Poultry  Show- 1922 

OCTOBER  11-12--13 
Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


Entries  Close  October  7 


Send  entry  blanks  to 

MRS.  P.  C.  MORSE, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 

There  will  be  a  Silver  Cup  offered  for  the 
best  display  of  birds  in  the  Show 


Entry  Fees 

Single  Birds  -         -  .25 

Pens:  1  male,  4  female  .50 

Entry  fee  will  be  charged  on  only  the  following  breeds: 
S.  and  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Leghorns 
White  Wyandottes 
Light  Brahmas 


EXHIBITOR'S  NAME 


ADDRESS 


PRIZES  ON  SINGLE  ENTRIES 

First 

Second                Third                Fourth 

Fifth 

$3.00 

$1.50                    .75                  Ribbon 
PRIZES  ON  PENS 

Ribbon 

First 

Second                 Third                 Fourth 

Fifth 

$4.00  $3.00  $2.00  Ribbon  Ribbon 

These  prizes  are  offered  on  above  breeds.    Ribbons  only  are  given  on 
other  breeds;  no  entry  fee  on  other  breeds. 

, S  EX . 


For  Managers 
Use 

Dept. 

Class  No. 

BREED  OR  VARIETY 

Cock 

Hen 

Cock- 
erel 

Pullet 

Pen 
Old 

Pen 
Young 

Entry 
Fee 

Sale  Pr 

1               I 

that  al 

I  wish  t 
1  exhibil 

0  make 
s  must 

the  above  entries  subject  to  the  rules  contained  in  you 
be  in  place  by  9  A.  M.  October  IL 

NOTICE— Read  your  Premium  List  carefully. 

r  Prei 

Tiium 

List 

of  192 

Additlc 

2.     I 

>nal  bh 

under 

nks  on 

Stand 

reques 

t. 

ENTRY    BLi^N^K. 


Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair 

Segreganset,  Mass.  October  1 1-12-13,  1922 


POULTRY  ENTRIES  CLOSE  OCT.  7 
ALL  OTHER 

Entries  Close  Tuesday,  Oct.  lo 


ENTRY   FEES 

NO    ENTRY    FEE    ON    ANY    EXHIBIT 
EXCEPT  POULTRY 

(see  poultry  entry  blank) 


Send  entry  blanks  to 

MRS.  P.  C.  MORSE,  Secretary, 

Segreganset,  Mass. 

I  wish  to  make  the  following  entries  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  contained  in 
your  Premium  List  for  1922. 

I  understand  that  all  exhibits  must  be  in  place  by  9  P.  M.  Tuesday,  October  10,  except  Poultry, 
which  must  be  in  by  9  A.  M.  Wednesday,  October  1 1 . 

(use  special  entry  blank  for  poultry) 

EXHIBITOR'S  NAME : 

ADDRESS 


Dept. 

Class  No. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ARTICLE 

For  Managers  use 

NOTICE — Read  every  rule  in  the  Premium  List  and  see  that 
you  understand  them;  note  date  of  closing  entries 


ADDITIONAL  BLANKS  ON  REQUEST. 
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5.  Best  10  ears  of  Yellow  Dent,     "  "  " 

6.  Best   10   ears   of  White   Dent,     "  "  " 

7.  Best   10   ears  of  Sweet   Corn,     "  "  " 

8.  Best   10  ears  of  Pop   Corn,  "  "  " 

9.  Best  single  ear  8-row  Yellow 

Flint,    10   in.    or   longer,  "  "  " 

10.  Best  single   ear   8-row  Yellow 

Flint,    7    to    10    inches,  "  "  " 

11.  Best    single    ear    12-row    Yel- 

low  Flint,  "  "  " 

12.  Best   single    ear  White   Flint,      "  "  " 

13.  Best  single  ear  White  Dent,        "  "  " 
Class  IV.     Silage  Corn.     Best  ten  stalks  with  ears. 

(Any  Variety). 
First  Permium,  $10.00 

Second  Premium,  5.00 

Third  Permium,  3.00 

(Exhibits  competing  in  this  class  may  be  cut  at  any  time 
when  in  best  condition  for  making  silage.  Com  may  or  may 
rot  be  dried  to  compete) 

DEPARTMENT  C. 
POTATO  PREMIUMS 
Class  I.     For  best  bushel  of  market  potatoes,  any  variety: 

First  Premium,  Mary  A.  Frothingham  Silver  Cup 

Second  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  5.00  in  cash 

Class  II.     For  Best  Plate  of  six  market  potatoes  in  Show. 
(All  plate  exhibits  compete  in  this  class). 
First  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  -  5.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  3.00  in  cash 

Class  III.     For  best  half -peck  exhibits  in  Show   (71/2  lbs.) 

Sub-classes  First     Second         Third 

1.  Green   Mountains,  $1.00     Ribbon     R'bbon 

2.  Irish   Cobbler,  " 

3.  Early  Rose  or  any  red  variety,  "  "  " 

4.  Delaware,  "  "  " 

5.  Norcross,  "  "  " 
€.     Dibbles   Russett,                                "              "  " 

7.  Petoski,  "  "  " 

8.  Any  white  variety  not  mention- 

ed  above,  "  "  " 

Class  IV.     Best  single  plates  of  potaties — six  potatoes  each. 

1.  Green   Mountains,  $1.00     Ribbon     Ribbon 

2.  Irish  Cobbler  "  "  " 

3.  Early  Rose  or  any  red  variety,  "  "  " 

4.  Deleware,  "  "  " 

5.  Norcross,  "  "  " 

6.  Dibbles  Russet,  "  "  " 
■  7.     Petoski,                                              "              "  " 

8.     Any  white  variety  not  mention- 
ed  above,  "  "  " 
DEPARTMENT  D. 
VEGETABLE  PREMIUMS 
Class  I.     For  best  display  of  vegetables: 

First   Premium,  $15.00 

Second  Premium,  10.00 

Third  Premium,  7.00 

Fourth  Pi-emium,  3.00 

(Table  space  of  exhibit  will  be  limited  to  three  by  five  feet,  ex- 
hibit to  be  judged  on  quality  and  arrangement.     At  least  six 
different  kindsl  of  vegetables  should  be  in  each  exhibit.) 
NOTE — Ribbons  only  will  be  awarded  for  single  entries. 
DEPARTMENT  E. 
POULTRY   PREMIUMS. 
For  the  best  display  a  Silver  Cup  known  as  the  H.  C.  Col- 
lis  Cup  will  be  awarded.     Money  awards  will  be  made  on  the 
following  breeds  only:     Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Rose 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brah- 
mas. 

Ribbons  only  awarded  to  other  standard  breeds. 


Class  I. 

First    Second    Third    Fourth        Fifth 

Cock    : $3.00      $1.50      $   .75     Ribbon     Ribbon 

Cockerel    "  "  "  "  " 

Hen    " 

Pullet    "  "  " 

Pen:  Cock  and   4   hens    4.00        3.00        2.00  "  " 

Pen:    Cockerel    and    4 

pullets    "  "  "  "  " 

Class  II. 
First    Second    Third    Fourth         Fifth 
Pair    of    live    capons.. ..$3. 00      $2.00     $1.00     Ribbon     Ribbon 
Pair  of  dressed  roasters     "  "  "  "  " 

Pair  of  dressed  broilers     "  "  "  "  " 

Pair  of  dressed  fowl....     "  "  "  "  " 

Class    III. 
First    Second    Third    Fourth         Fifth 
Best  dozen  brown  eggs   $1.00     $   .75      $   .50     Ribbon     Ribbon 
Best    dozen    white    eggs     "  "  "  "  " 

Rules    for   Poultry. 

1.  Entries    postively    close    Saturday,    October    7,    1922. 

2.  Premiums  open  to   competition  of  the  county. 

3.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  hall  by  9  A.  M.,  October 
11.  Birds  will  be  fed  and  eared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

4.  Birds  will  be  judged  by  comparison,  based  on  the 
American   Standard  of  Perfection. 

5.  Where  there  are  less  than  three  entries  in  the  differ- 
ent classes  first  prize  money  will  be  withdrawn,  but  first  prize 
honor  awarded  and  second  prize  money  reverted  to  the  first 
prize. 

6.  An  entry  fee  of  25  cents  will  be  charged  for  single 
birds  and  50  cents  for  pens  in  Class  I.  The  entry  fee  should 
accompany  the  entry  blank. 

7.  No  entry  fee  for  exhibits  in  Class  II  and  III. 

8.  The  Fair  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or 
dan-a"-e.  from  whatever  cause  arising. 

NOTE. — The  exhibition  coops  are  provided  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Westport  Fair  Association. 

DEPARTMENT  F. 
JUNIOR   EXTENSION   PREMIUMS 
In  charge  of  County  Club  Agent  assisted  by  local  leaders 
in  the  various  towns  in  the  county.      The  entries  in  this  de- 
partment are   open  to  any  boy  or  girl  in  Bristol   County  not 
over  18  years  of  age.     See  General  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
further  information   concerning  entry  requirements,   etc. 
Class   I.     Vegetables. 

First     Second  Third     Fourth     Fifth 
Best   individual   dis- 
play of  vegetables 
of    not    less    than 

three  kinds,  $3.00      $2.00      $1.00     $   .75      $   .50 

5  Beets,  1.00  .75  .50  .25   Ribbon 

5    Carrots,  1.00  .75  .50  .25  Ribbon 

5  Potatoes,  1.25        1.00  .75  .50  .25 

Any     other     veget- 
ab'e,  5  of  small,  2 

of  large,  1.00  .75  .50  .25   Ribbon 

Class  II.     Canned  Products. 
Best     Club     Exhibit 

(Minimum  6  jars)   Banner  Ribbon  Ribbon 
Best  Collection  of  5 
varieties    (Open  to 
first  year  Canning 
Club  Members  only)    $3.00     $2.00     $1.00      $   .75     $  .50 
4  Tumblers  of  Fruit 
Products       (Jellies 
Jams     or     Marma- 
lades') 1.50        1.00  .75  .50  .25 
3  Best  jars  of  Vege- 

1.50        1.00  .75  .50  .25 
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.75 

.50 

.25   Ribbon 

.75 

.50 

.25   Ribbon 

1.00 

.75 

.50          .25 

.75 

.50 

.25   Ribbon 

Cla.s  III.     Bread. 

Best  Loaf  of  White 

Bread,  1.00 

Best    single    exhibit 
of  Quiclc  Bread,  1.00 

Class  IV.      Sewing. 

Best  Garment,  1.50 

Best  Stocliing  Darn,     1.00 
Class  V.      Poultry. 

Best  single  pullet  of  the  following  breeds:  Rhode  Island 
Red,  White  Leghorn,  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  White  Plymouth 
Rock,  White  Wyandotte. 

First     Second  Third     Fourth 
?   .75      $   .50     $   .25     Ribbon 
Any  other  Variety,  .50  .25    Ribbon    Ribbon 

Best  Utility  Hen,  1.00  .75  .50     Ribbon 

Best  Pen  of  the  following  varieties  (One  cockerel  and  two 
pullets)  :  Rhode  Island  Red,  White  Leghorn,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  White  Plymouth  Rock,  White  Wyandotte: 

First     Second  Third     Fourth     Fifth 
$1.50     $1.00      $   .75      $   .50   Ribbon 
Any  other  Variety,        1.00  .75  .50  .25   Ribbon 

Class  VI.      Calf. 

The  following  prizes  have  been  awarded  by  the  Bristol 
County  Holstein  Club  for  Holstein  Calves  only: 

First  Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth 
$5.00  $4.00  $3.00  $2.00  $1.00 
The  competing  calves  must  be  exhibited  at  the  Fair  on 
October  11,  12,  and  13.  The  Holstein  Club  of  Bristol  County 
has  kindly  offered  to  either  transport  or  finance  the  expense  of 
getting  calves  to  and  from  the  Fair.  Write  the  County  Club 
Agent,  Segreganset,  for  any  particulars  in  regard  to  this  or 
other  matters  concerning  the  above  premium  list. 

There  will  be  Junior  Poultry  Judging  contests  and  Can- 
ning Judging  Contests  for  which  cash  premiums  and  ribbons 
will  be  awarded.  There  will  also  be  junior  demonstrations  in 
Canning  and  Calf  Judging. 

Please  send  in  your  name  to  the  Club  Agent  if  you  wish  to 
enter.  These  contests  will  take  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Oc- 
tober 12,  Columbus  Day  and  it  will  therefore  be  possible  for 
any  boy  or  girl  to  take  part. 

Be  sure  to  get  your  entry  blank  or  name  in  at  the  time 
given  under  General  Rules  and  Regulations  if  you  wish  to  com- 
pete for  prizes.     No  entry  fee  required. 
DEPARTMENT  G 
FOODS 
NOTE :   Each  article  entered  in  this  class  must  be  accom- 
panied by  its  respective  receipe  and  must  be  made  by  the  person 
entering  it. 

Class  I.     Best  Loaf  of  Yeast  Raised  White  Bread  with  Recipe. 
First  Prize,  $2.00 

Second  Prize,  1.25 

Third  Prize,  .75 

Class  II.     Best  Loaf  of  Yeast  Raised  Dark  Bread  with  Recipe. 
First  Prize,  $2.00 

Second  Prize,  1.25 

Third  Prize,  .75 

Class   III.      Best  Baking  of  Coarse  Quick  Bread  with  Recipe. 
(May  consist  of  one  loaf  or  one  dozen  biscuits  or  muffins.) 
First  Prize,  $2.00 

Second  Prize,  1.25 

Third  Prize,  .75 

DEPARTMENT  H 
CANNING 
NOTE :     All   fruits  or  vegetables  must  be  canned  during 
1922  by  the  person  entering  same;   except  that  collections  en- 
tered in  Class  I  may  have  been  canned  by  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  the  same  family. 

In  Classes  II  and  III  all  jai's  of  any  one  collection  should 
be  of  uniform  size. 


■s  I.  Dest  Fam-:iy  Collection  of  Canning.  (A  total  of  25 
jars,  quarto  cr  pints  or  both;  to  consist  of  15  jars  of  5  va- 
rieties of  vegetables  and  10  jars  of  3  varieties  of  fruit.) 


First  Prize, 

$5.00 

Second  Prize, 

3.00 

Third   Prize, 

2.00 

Class  II.     Best  Collection  of  5  jars  of  Vegetables. 

First  Prize, 

$2.00 

Second   Prize, 

1.25 

Third  Prize, 

.75 

Class  III.     Best  Collection  of  5  jars 

of  Fruit. 

First  Prize, 

$2.00 

Second  Prize, 

1.25 

Third   Prize, 

.75 

Class  IV.     Ribbons  will  be  awarded 

for  best  jar   of 

each   of 

the  following: 

1.     Asparagus                                 7 

Rhubarb 

2.      Corn                                            8 

Bluebirries 

3.     Greens                                        9 

Peaches 

4.     Peas                                          10 

Pears 

5.      String  or  wax  beans          11 

Raspberries 

6.     Tomatoes                               12 

Strawberries 

DEPARTMENT  I 
CLOTHING 

Note:     Each  article  entered  under  this  Class  must  have 
been  made  since  October  1,  1921,  by  the  person  entering  it.  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  making 
same. 
Ciasi  I.     Best  Woman's  Dress  with  cost  of  matei-ial. 

First   Prize, 

Second  Prize, 

Third  Prize, 
Class  II.     Best  School  Dress  for  high  school  girl  with  cost  of 

material. 

First  Prize, 

Second  Prize, 

Third  Prize, 
Class  III.      Best  Child's  dress  with  cost  of  material. 

First  Prize, 

Second  Prize, 

Third  Prize, 
Class  IV.     Best  knitted  Sweater  with  cost  of  material. 

First  Prize, 


$2.00 
1.25 

.75 


$2.00 
1.25 

.75 

$2.00 
1.25 

.75 


Second  Prize, 
Third  Prize, 


$2.00 
1.25 
.75 


DEPARTMENT  J 
HANDWORK   AND   HOUSEHOLD   TEXTILES 

Note:  All  hand  work,  embroidery,  crocheting  or  other  dec- 
oration on  articles  entered  in  this  section  must  have  been  made 
since  October  1,  1921,  by  the  person  entering  same. 
Class  I.     Ribbons  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  articles  entered 
under  each  of  the  toUowing: 

1.     Luncheon  Set. 


Chocheted  edge  for 
underwear. 
Handmade  handkerchief. 
Collar  and  cuff  set. 
Neck  scarf. 
Eaby  dress. 


2.  A  Pair  of  Pillow  Cases 

3.  Towel.  9. 

4.  Table  runner.  10. 

5.  Pillow  top.  11. 

6.  Bureau  Scarf.  12. 

7.  Crocheted  Yoke. 

DEPARTMENT  K 
HOUSEHOLD  CONVENIENCES 
NOTE:      All  articles  entered  in  this  Class  must  be  home 

made,  and  accompanied  with  cost  of  materials  used  in  making 

same. 

Class  I.      Best  homemade  household  convenience  with  cost  of 
material  used  and  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 
First  Prize,  $2.00 

Second  Prize,  1.00 

Third  Prize,  .75 


Bkistol  County 
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THE  PROGRAM 


PROGRAM 


ADMISSION 


A  very  interesting  program  is  being 
arranged  for  the  three  days  of  the  Fair. 
The  program  for  the  first  day,  October 
11,  will  be  especially  interesting  to 
poultry  and  fruit  men. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Monahan  of  the  Blassa- 
chusetts  Agricultural  College  will  con- 
duct demonstrations  in  caponizing  and 
poultry  culling  and  will  give  a  talk  on 
poultry  in  the  evening.  Prof.  F.  C. 
Sears  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  one  of  the  leading  fruit  spec- 
ialists in  the  country,  will  discuss  fruit 
growing  in  Massachusetts. 

There  will  be  demonstrations  of  ap- 
ple grading,  tractors,  milking  machines, 
farm  water  systems  and  other  fai^m  ma- 
chinery each  day  of  the  fair. 

The  second  day  of  the  Fair,  Oct.  12, 
will  be  Farm  Bureau  Day.  A  special 
program,  has  been  prepared  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Howard  S.  Russell,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Farm  Bu- 
reau. The  forenoon  will  be  devoted  tr. 
sports.  The  afternoon  speaking  pro- 
gram will  include  talks  by  Mr.  Frank 
App,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  also 
Hon.  B.  Loring  Young  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives  and 
Howard  S.  Russell  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Farm   Bureau  Federation. 

Special  music  will  be  furnished  each 
day  by  the  Bostock  Furniture  Company. 
There  will  also  be  a  band  concert  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day  and  danc- 
ing in  the  evening. 

The  third  day  of  the  Fair,  Oct.  13, 
will  be  Automobile  and  Sales  Day.  Be- 
sides the  regular  Fair  attractions  and 
the  Tractor  and  Farm  Machinery  dem- 
onstrations, there  will  be  auction  sales 
of  farm  produce  and  pure  bred  pigs. 
The  produce  sale  last  year  was  quite 
successful  from  both  the  producers'  and 
the  consumers'  point  of  view.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  develop  into  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  Fair.  This 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  to  get  together  on  a  com- 
mon basis.  It  serves  as  the  very  best 
kind  of  advertismg. 

Pigs  are  again  increasing  in  popular- 
ity in  New  England  so  that  the  pure 
bred  pig  sale  should  draw  a  large  num- 
ber of  interested  buyers. 

(Continued  on  page  2,  col.  3) 
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October    11,    12   and    13,    1922 

Poultry     and     Fruit     Day Wednesday, 

October    11 

10.00  a.  m.      Judging. 
10.00-12.00   m.      Tractor        Demonstra- 
tions. 
12.00m.      Lunch. 

2.00-4.00  p.  m.  Poultry  Demonstra- 
tions. 

Tractor  Demonstrations. 
Apple      Grading     Demonstra- 
tions. 

7.15  p.  m.     Music. 

7.30  p.  m.  Prof.  W.  C.  Monahan. 
Mass.  Agricultural  College. 
Amherst.  "Poultry  Raising  for 
Profit." 

8.15  p.  m.      Music.  • 

8.30  p.  m.  Prof.  F.  C.  Sears,  Mass. 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 
"Fruit  Growing  in  Massachu- 
setts." 

9.15  p.  m.     Music. 

Farm    Bureau    Day Thursday,    Octobe** 
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10.00-12.00  m.      Sports. 

Farm    Machinery    Demonstra- 
tions. 
12.00  m.      Lunch. 

1.00-1.30  p.  m.     Music. 

1.30  p.  m.  Mr.  Howard  S.  Russell, 
Secretary  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

2.00  p.  m.  Hon.  B.  Loring  Young, 
Speaker  Mass.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

2.30  p.  m.  Mr.  Frank  App,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Farm    Bureau    Federation. 

3.15  p.  m.     Music. 

7.45  p.  m.     Victrola        Concert        and 
Dance.  Bostock  Furniture  Co., 
Taunton,   Mass. 
Automobile  and  Sales  Day,  Friday,  Oc- 
tober   13 
10.00-12.00  m.     Farm  Machinery  Dem- 
onstrations. 
12.00  m.      Lunch. 

1.30  p.  m.     Pure  Bred  Pig  Sale. 
Sale  of  Farm  Produce. 

3.00-4.00p.  m.      Musical    Concert. 

7.45  p.  m.  Rund  Trio  and  Reader, 
Boston  Lyceum  Bureau. 

9.30  p.  m.  Auction  Sale  of  Plate  Ex- 
hibits. 


The  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair  is 
being  run  by  the  Bristol  County  Farm 
Bureau,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  interest  in  agriculture  in 
Bristol  County  and  giving  farming  the 
place  it  deserves  in  the  County. 

In  the  past  the  Fair  has  been  sup- 
ported largely  by  private  donations 
which  have  been  very  generously  con- 
tributed by  business  men  in  the  county. 
Last  year  the  Farm  Bureau  contributed 
several  hundred  dollars  from  its  treas- 
ury toward  the  support  of  the  Fair. 
(The  total  expense  of  the  Fair  last  year 
was  over  $1300.00).  The  Executive 
Committee  this  year  decided  that  it 
would  put  the  Fair  on  a  stronger  and 
firmer  footing  if  it  could  be  made  morir 
nearly  self  supporting. 

For  this  reason  it  is  asking  the  pub- 
lic this  year  to  share  the  support  of  thi 
Fair.  The  management  is  trying  to  en- 
large the  Fair  and  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive and  of  more  value  to  those  who  at- 
tend. 

There  will  be  an  admission  fee  this 
year  of  25  cents  for  adults  and  15  cents 
for  boys  and  girls  16  years  of  age  or 
under.  On  Farm  Bureau  Day,  October 
12,  boys  and  girls  16  years  old  or  less 
will  be  admitted  free. 

There  will  be  a  special  parking  space 
reserved  for  automobiles.  Cars  that 
are  parked  in  this  space  will  be  checked 
and  some  i-esponsible  person  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  cars  at  all  times,-  al- 
though the  Farm  Bureau  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible for  lost  articles,  etc.  A  charge 
of  25  cents  will  be  made  for  parkin^ 
space. 


AUTOMOBILE   SHOW 


Among  the  features  at  the  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Fair  will  be  the  big 
automobile  show.  There  will  be  a  show-i 
ing  of  nearly  forty  of  the  latest  designs 
of  automobiles  including  touring, 
closed  cars,  roadsters  and  auto  trucks. 

Tn  addition  to  the  automobile  display 
there  will  be  a  complete  exhibit  of  all 
automobile  repairs  and  accessories,  auto 
bodies  and  tops,  etc. 

The  tent  will  be  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity so  that  the  auto  show  will  be  con- 
tinuous each  day  and  evening  of  the 
Fair. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLE  IIN 


BRISTOL   COUNTY 
FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


STANDARDS   FOR  APPLE  EXHIBITS 


Pu'jlished  monthly  by 
Bristol    (^'ounty   Agricultural   School 


Director 


STAFF 
George    H.    Gilbert, 
Curtis   Peckham, 

Principal  and  Poultry  Instructor 
Lester   W.   Simmons, 

Orcharding  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,         Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Walter  E.   Curtis,      Instructor  in  Farm 

Crops  and  Soil  Fertility 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

MIDWAY,  SALES  AND  BOOTHS 


Mr.  Russell  L.  Hutchinson  of  Rayn- 
ham  is  in  charge  of  the  Midway,  Sales 
and  Booths.  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  his 
(  ommittee  is  putting-  in  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  this  project  and  this  feature 
promises  to  be  a  real  addition  to  the 
Fair. 

There  will  be  a  homemade  midway 
with  no  fakers  allowed.  Local  people 
will  handle  most  of  the  booths.  Besides 
the  automobile  show  which  has  been 
mentioned  elsewhei-e  there  will  be  farm- 
ers' booths  for  the  sale  of  produce 
booths  for  the  sale  of  food,  candy, 
tonic,  popcorn,  cigars,  peanuts,  toys 
eto. 

The  leading  stove  companies,  furni- 
ture dealers,  electrical  dealers,  plumb- 
ers, hardware  dealers,  grain  dealers, 
poultry  supply  dealers,  etc.,  of  the 
county  will  be  represented  at  the  Fair. 
These  in  addition  to  the  big  auto  show, 
the  agricultural  and  home  economics 
educational  exhibits  and  general  pro- 
gram of  the  Fair  should  make  the  Fair 
the  big  event  of  the  County. 


GENERAL  EXHIBITS 


Since  the  Bristol  County  Farmers' 
Fair  was  first  originated  the  general 
exhibits  have  shown  a  steady  growth 
and  improvement.  It  is  doubtful  if  one 
could  see  any  better  quality  at  any  Fair 
in  New  England.  The  premium  list  car 
ries  the  same  premiums  as  last  year  and 
there  have  been  several  additions.  The 
Home  Economics  exhibit,  after  having 
been  dropped  last  year,  will  be  one  of 
the  leading  features  this  year.  It  is  ex 
pected  that  the  fruit  show  will  be  muc!- 
larger  than  last  year.  The  corn,  po 
tatoes  and  poultry  show  should  also  be 
fully  up  to  standard. 

The  four  silver  cups  and  the  eight 
hundred  dollars  in  premiums  which  art 
being  offered  should  be  a  real  induce- 
ment for  all  who  have  an  opportunity  I  ) 
exhibit  in  sny  of  the  classes. 


The     standard     sizes     for    apples    as 
agreed  upon  by  the  New  England  Fruit 
Growers'   Association  are   as  follows: 
Baldwin — 3  in.  to  3  Vi   in. 
Gravenstein — 3  in.  to   3%   in. 
Mcintosh — 2  78   in.   to  31/3   in. 
Northern  Spy — 3  Vs    in.  to  3%   in. 
Rhode  Island  Greening — 3%    in.  to  3% 

in. 
Wealthy — 2  78   in.  to  3%   in. 
Fall  Pippin— 31/8    in.  to  3%  in. 
Fameuse — 2  %    in.  to  2  %   in. 
King — 314   in.  to  3%  in. 
Hubbardston — 2  %   in.  to  3  %   in. 
Rox.  Russett — 2  %   in.  to  3  Vs   in. 
Wagner — 3  in.  to  3  Vi  in. 

Note.  The  measurement  is  made 
from  cheek  to  cheek  of  the  apple  as 
though  the  apple  were  cut  across  mid- 
way between  the  stem  and  the  blossom 
end  at  the  joint  of  its  greatest  diame- 
ter. In  judging  fruit  the  judge  often 
uses  a  ring  to  test  the  size.  Extra 
large  fruit  above  the  diameters  given 
here  will  not  count  for  much  in  the 
awards.  That  they  be  uniform  in  size 
and  shape  is  more  important. 


YEARLY  REPORT  OF  THE  BRISTOL 
COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


A  BAD  SWAP 

Live   Calf   for   7   cents   and  a 
Quarter   of   Veal 


From   Mass.   Extension   Service   News 

We  pass  on  this  story  urithout  malice. 
It  is  true;  it  came  to  the  '^Extension 
Service   News"    from    a   county    agent. 

A  Lanesborough  farmer  fatted  a  calf 
and  sold  it  to  his  butcher, — a  meat 
dealer  in  Pittsfield.  "I  want  you  to  save 
a  hindquarter  for  me,"  he  remarked, 
as  the  butcher  drove  off  with  the  live 
calf  to  dress  and  weigh  it  and  figure 
the  price   upon   his  return  to   Pittsfield. 

The  butcher  was  not  in  when  the 
farmer  called  at  the  shop  for  his  hind- 
quarter  and  his  money;  but  the  clerk 
had  it  all  figured  out  and  the  meat  in 
the  ice  box.  He  gave  tne  farmer  the 
one-quarter,  and  7  cents.  That  7  cents 
was  his  return  on  three-quarters  of  a 
calf.  Of  course  the  butcher  had  de- 
ducted cartage  and  cost  of  killing  and 
dressing  and  had  sold  the  farmer  his 
hindquarter  at  a  much  higher  price  per 
pound  that  he  assessed  himself  for  the 
other  three-quarters.  Later  he  met  the 
farmer  and  gave  him  another  dollar  or 
two,  declaring  he  had  not  appraised 
the  hide  at  its  full  worth. 

Now,  the  interesting  point  to  this 
story  is  that  that  farmer,  without  any 
special  training,  could  have  butchered 
that  calf  himself,  saved  out  his  one 
quarter  and  sold  the  other  three  to  his 
butcher,  or,  much  better  and  with  real 
profit,  to  some  neighbor,  who  would 
doubtless  have  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  fresh  veal". 


Year  From  April  1st,  1921,  to  April  1st, 
1922 


4. 


5. 


Record    of    the    five    highest     milk    pro- 
ducing   Cows 

1.  Aggie  Tula  Girl  No.  226870,  (Hoi.) 

11,665  lbs.  milk,  381.8  lbs.  B.  F. — 
Arthur  Goflf. 

2.  Lady   Manor    (P.    B.    Hoi.)    11,497 

lbs.  milk,  363.3  lbs.  B.  F. — Arthur 
Goff. 

3.  Maggie,  (P.  B.  Hoi.)  10,247  lbs. 
milk,  297.5  lbs.  B.  F.— Charles 
Bliss. 

Elmhurst     Rixon     Johanna      (Reg. 

Hoi.),  10,204  lbs.  milk,  351  lbs.  B. 

F.— M.  T.  Sayles. 
Black  Chase    (Gr.  Hoi.),  9,874  lbs. 

milk,  293.3  lbs.  B.  F.— Arthur  Goff. 

Record    of    the     five    highest     butter-fat 
producing   co-ws: 

1.  Romany   Nora   No.    316988    (Jer.), 

388.1  lbs.  B.  F.,  7,630.5  lbs.  milk. 
— House  in  the   Pines. 

2.  Lawson   (Gr.  Hoi.)  386.7  lbs.  B.  P., 

9,731  lbs.  milk. — Arthur  Goff. 

3.  Aggie  Tula  Girl  No.  226870,  (Hoi.), 

381.8  lbs.  B.  F.,  11,665  lbs.  milk. — 
Arthur  Goff. 

4.  Lolita  Delphine  No.   402735    (Jer.), 

369.6  lbs  B.  F.,  5,869  lbs.  milk. — 
House  in  the  Pines. 

5.  Elmhurst     Rixon     Johanna      (Reg. 

Hoi.),   351   lbs.   B.   F.,    10,204   lbs. 
milk. — M.   T.   Sayles. 
Record  of  the   five  highest  testing   cows 

1.  Lolita  Delphine  No.  402735    (Jer.), 

6.2  per  cent,  fat,  5869  lbs.  milk. — 
House  in  the  Pines. 

2.  Romany   Nora   No.    316988    (Jer.), 

5.08  per  cent,  fat,  388.1  lbs.  B.  P. 
— House  in  the  Pines. 

3.  Clovis   (Gr.Hol.),  4.2  per  cent,  fat, 

8,207  lbs.  milk. — Charles  Bliss. 

4.  Elmhurst   Fancy   Pyrrha   No.    449,- 

836,   (Hoi.),  4.01  per  cent,  fat,  8,- 
224  lbs.  milk. — M.  T.  Sayles. 

5.  Lawson    (Gr.   Hoi.),   3.97  per  cent, 
fat,  9,731  lbs.  milk. — Arthur  Goff. 

( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 
The  Friday  evening  entertainment 
should  be  better  than  a  year  ago,  when 
the  hall  was  taxed  beyond  its  capacity. 
The  Rund  Trio  furnished  by  the  Bos- 
ton Lyceum  Bureau  is  a  well  known 
and  popular  at.raction.  The  price  of 
admission  to  the  entertainment  will  bo 
50  cents. 

Following  the  entertainment  will  be 
an  auction  sale  of  the  plate  exhibits  a* 
the  Fair. 

There  will  be  a  full  program  all  three 
days  and  evenings  of  the  Fair  and  each 
day  will  have  its  special  attractions. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


HOME   ECONOMICS   NOTES 

Getting   Your   Exhibits   Ready. 

Now  that  you  have  looked  over  the 
Premium  List  and  decided  what  you  are 
going  to  exhibit  this  year  at  the  Bristol 
County  Farmers  Fair,  a  few  hints  about 
preparing  and  getting  in  your  exhibit 
may  be  in  order.  (If  you  have  not  re- 
ceived a  Premium  List  you  may  get 
one  by  sending  a  card  to  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segregan- 
set,   Mass.,   asking  for  a   copy.) 

First,  read  carefully  the  rules  and 
regulations.  Be  sure  that  you  fill  out 
your  entry  blanks  and  send  them  in  on 
time.  Remember  entries  close  Tues- 
day, October  10,  and  exhibits  should  be 
in  place  by  9.00  p.  m.  on  that  day.  If 
you  vnsh  to  exhibit,  but  are  afraid  you 
may  not  be  able  to  get  your  products 
here,  do  not  let  that  worry  or  hinder 
you.  There  are  several  ways  out.  Arti- 
cles of  clothing,  hand-work  or  house- 
hold textiles  may  be  sent  by  insured 
parcel  post  to  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  Segreganset,  Mass., 
provided  they  are  sent  several  days 
ahead  to  insure  their  reaching  here  on 
time.  Each  article  should  be  carefully 
labelled  to  designate  in  which  class  it 
is  to  be  entered  and  should  also  bear 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  en- 
tering it.  This  careful  labelling  applies 
to  all  exhibits  and  acts  as  a  safeguard 
against  articles  becoming  lost  or  enters 
ed  in  the  wrong  class.  On  canned  goods 
the  name  and  address  may  be  written 
on  a  paper  and  pasted  on  the  bottom 
of  the   jar. 

If  you  wish  to  exhibit  food,  canning 
or  household  conveniences  and  don't 
know  how  you  are  going  to  get  them 
to  the  Fair,  get  in  touch  with  the  Farm 
Bureau  Director  for  your  town  and  see 
what  help  he  can  give  you  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  local 
arrangements  be  sure  and  let  your 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  know  sev- 
eral days  ahead  and  she  will  do  her  best 
to  help  you  out.  Do  not  wait  until  the 
last  minute  or  you  may  be  disappointed. 
Do  not  forget  the  recipe  to  go  with 
yorr  food  exhibit  or  the  cost  of  mater- 
ials to  go  with  your  clothing  exhibit.  If 
these  are  to  be  of  educational  value  the 
public  should  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance 
.  net  only  who  makes  good  bread,  but  al- 
so how  she  makes  it,  not  alone  who  owns 
a  pretty  dress  or  sweater,  but  how  much 
material  it  took  and  what  it  cost  to 
make  it.  In  other  words,  when  we  at- 
tend fairs  we  like  to  get  practical  ideas 
that  've  can  go  home  and  copy. 
Program  vrill  he  of  Interest  to  Home- 
Makers. 
Many  features  of  interest  to  home- 
makers  will  be  included  this  year  in  the 
program  of  the  Bristol  County  Farmers' 
Fair.  Watch  the  announcements  each 
day  for  events.      Some  of   the   attrac- 


tions will  center  around  a  baby  exhibit. 
If  arrangements  can  be  made  in  the 
limited  space  available  there  will  be  a 
baby  bathing  and  dressing  demonstra- 
tion on  Columbus  Day,  which  will  be 
Fai-m  Bureau  Day  and  Children's  Day 
at  the  Fair.  It  is  possible,  also,  that 
provisions  will  be  made  for  weighing 
and  measuring  children  and  even,  per 
haps,  a  baby  show. 

Various  other  demonstrations  and  ex- 
hibits will  be  featured  on  different  days. 
It  is  expected  that  these  will  include  the 
operation  of  a  pressure  cooker  and  the 
construction  and  use  of  paper  dress 
forms. 


JUNIOR  CLUB   NOTES 


"are  you  a  no  ACCOUNT  MAN? 
Or   a   Business    Man? 

By  Prof.  A.  F.  MacDougall 

Are  you  planning  next  year's  business 
on  actual  accounts  kept  of  your  1921 
farm  business,  or  are  you  guessing  at 
your  plans?  A  check  book  and  an  ac- 
count book  are  a  necessity  on  any  pro- 
gressive farm.  If  you  are  not  keeping 
accounts  or  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
your  present  system,  try  one  of  the  ac- 
count books  published  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  [College.  They  are 
distributed  by  your  County  Agent  and 
now  is  the  time  to  get  one  and  start 
keeping   accounts. 

Most  farmers  like  a  simple  account 
book,  one  that  requires  a  small  amount 
of  time  but  still  will  tell  them  at  the 
end  of  the  year  where  they  made  or  lost 
money.  The  Massachusetts  Farmers'  Ac- 
count Book  is  arranged  on  this  basis  and 
is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  keep  it  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  time. 

The  most  important  part  of  any  ac- 
count book  is  the  inventory.  Without  it 
one  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  his  farm 
business  has  been  conducted  at  a  profit. 
January  1  or  March  1  are  the  two  dates 
usually  set  for  taking  the  inventory. 
For  those  making  an  income  tax  report, 
January  1  is  more  satisfactory  but  for 
others,  March  1  may  be  more  convenient 
as  there  is  less  supply  of  crops  and  feed 
on  hand  at  that  time.  If  you  will  do 
nothing  more  than  take  an  inventory 
once  a  year  you  will  at  least  know  if 
your  business  has  been  profitable.  You 
will  not  be  able,  however,  to  study  your 
business  and  find  the  leaks  as  if  you 
had  kept  in  addition  some  sort  of  ac- 
counts. 

A  classified  account  of  receipts  and 
expenses,  in  addition  to  the  inventory, 
will  tell  you  about  your  different  enter- 
prises and  give  lots  more  information 
with  which  to  plan  your  farm  opera- 
tions. 

Remember  and  get  some  sort  of  an 
account  book  and  use  it.  If  you  want 
a  simple  and  yet  complete  account  book, 
call  your  County  Agent  and  ask  for  the 
Massachusetts  book. 


On  October  12th,  the  second  day  of 
the  Farmers'  Fair,  all  Club  members  and 
others,  boys  and  girls  under  16  years 
of  age  will  be  admitted  free.  On  this 
day,  also,  an  interesting  program  for 
the  young  folks  especially  is  being 
planned. 

In  the  forenoon  of  October  12  from 
ten  to  twelve  o'clock  there  will  be  races 
and  other  contests  for  young  and  old. 
Appropriate  prizes  and  ribbons  will  be 
awarded.  Be  sure  to  be  there  and  taka 
part. 

In  the  afternoon,  starting  at  about  3 
p.  m.,  interesting  demonstrations  will  be 
given  by  Club  Members  in  judging 
canned   goods,    clothing   and   cows. 

The  Junior  Club  Exhibit  will  be  a 
feature  as  usual.  Don't  fail  to  see  it. 
The  Canning,  Sewing,  Bread  and  Veg 
etables  will  be  exhibited  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  School.  The  Poultry  exhib- 
it will  be  upstairs  in  the  School  Building 
and  the  exhibit  of  Calves  owned  and 
raised  by  Calf  Club  Members  in  Bris- 
tol County  in  the  barn  near  the  School 
orchard. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  a  booth 
at  the  Fair  conducted  by  Club  Members. 
This  booth  will  probably  sell  candy, 
cake  and  ice  cream.  Come  and  patron- 
ize our  "Club  Booth." 

There  will  also  be  judging  contests 
in  Canning  and  Poultry.  It  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  many  entries  in  these 
contests  which  take  place  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  12th  in  the  School  Build- 
ing. Entries  for  these  contests  may  al- 
so be  made  on  the  day  of  the  contests. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent Junior  Exhibit  and  in  order  to 
do  this  everybody  should  help  out  in 
every  possible  way.  Don't  be  afraid 
that  some  one  else  will  have  a  better 
exhibit  than  you.  If  everyone  thought 
this  there  would  be  no  exhibits.  Look 
over  the  premium  list  carefully  and 
send  something.  Try  to  get  some  one 
that  is  coming  to  the  Fair  to  bring 
your  exhibits.  If  you  are  doubtful  as 
to  how  you  are  going  to  get  your  exhib- 
it here  let  the  County  Club  Agent  know 
at  once  and  some  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  take  care  of  the  matter.  Every- 
body "boost"  the  Junior  Club  Exhibit 
this  year  and  make  it  the  best  ever. 

A  few  reminders  in  regard  to  the  Fais 
would  not  be  amiss  at  this  time.  Read 
over  your  premium  list  carefully  and  be 
sure  to  get  your  entries  in  on  time,  that 
is,  by  the  10th  of  October.  Label  your 
exhibits  carefully  as  to  class,  etc.,  if 
they  are  brought  in  by  a  friend.  There 
is  no  entry  fee  in  Junior  Poultry  ex- 
hibit as  in  the  adult  class,  and,  last  of 
all,  come  to  the  Fair,  at  least  on  the 
12th,  and  have  a  good  time. 
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WILL   STATE   SLAUGHTER   HOUSES 

BRING    BACK    MASSACHUSETTS 

MEAT  PRODUCTION? 


SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE 

NECESSARIES   OF   LIFE. 

Room   112,  State  House,  Boston. 

September  28,   1922. 
Bristol  County  Agr.  School, 

Segreganset,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: 

Economic  pressure  tends  to  move 
manufacturing-  nearer  the  sources  of 
raw  materials  and  to  sections  with 
low  living  costs.  It  is  evident  that  the 
effect  of  Massachusetts  agriculture  up- 
on food  prices  is  closely  connected 
with  the  existence  of  our  manufac- 
tures, as  the  cost  of  living  is  the  lar- 
gest single  item  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Therefore,  the  ultimate  pros- 
perity of  Massachusetts  and  our  gen- 
erations of  skilled  workers  depends  up- 
on the  balance  maintained  between 
agTiculture    and   other   industries. 

Meat  constitutes  about  one-third  the 
food  cost  of  the  average  family,  and 
it  appears  that  meat  prices  are  higher 
in  Massachusetts  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  Representa- 
tive retail  cuts  are  quoted  as  follows 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  Bulletin  for  July,  1922: 


extent  in  Massachusetts,  especially  at 
the  present  time  when  high  transporta- 
tion rates  should  act  as  a  healthy  stim- 
ulus to  the  farmers,  if  the  distribu- 
tion problem  for  their  products  can  be 
solved. 

In  the  old  established  European 
countries  most  of  the  meat  supply  is 
raised  and'  slaughtered  locally,  while 
in  this  country  the  big  packers  are  op- 
posed to  this  practice  on  national  eco- 
nomic  principles. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  34, 
Acts  of  1922,  the  legislature  passed 
the  following  Resolve: 

That  the  commission  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life  be  directed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  the  retail  marketing  and 
distribution  of  meat  products,  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  prices  of  such 
products.  Said  commission  is  also 
directed  to  consider  to  what  extent,  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of 
public  slaughter  houses,  with  facilities 
for  distribution  of  their  products,  would 
bring  relief  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  lower  prices  for  and  improved 
quality  of  such  products.  The  com- 
mission may  advise  with  the  depart- 
ment of  agTiculture  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  and  any  in- 
formation which  said  department  or 
college  may  have  on  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  this  resolve  shall  be  made  avail- 


Round 

Chuck 

Pork 

Ham 

City 

Steak 

Roast 

Lamb 

Chops 

Sliced 

Boston,    Mass., 

47.6 

23.0 

41.9 

38.4 

59.8 

Buffalo,   N.  Y., 

29.6 

19.2 

34.9 

37.0 

50.2 

Chicago,    111., 

28.4 

19.0 

39.1 

32.4 

50.9 

Cleveland,   Ohio, 

28.9 

19.1 

36.4 

34.6 

51.0 

Dallas,   Texas, 

34.6 

22.3 

44.2 

35.8 

55.4 

Denver,    Colo., 

25.7 

17.3 

36.2 

32.1 

56.4 

Detroit,    Mich., 

27.5 

18.0 

40.4 

35.1 

56.2 

Jacksonville,    Fla., 

31.3 

18.5 

39.2 

34.2 

50.0 

New   Orleans,   La., 

29.0 

20.5 

42.8 

37.2 

52.1 

New  York,  N.  Y., 

39.4 

20.8 

37.6 

36.4 

56.7 

Philadelphia,    Pa., 

37.5 

19.4 

42.3 

36.7 

57.7 

St.   Louis,  Mo., 

30.2 

18.9 

38.8 

30.5 

49.4 

Seattle,   Wash., 

27.8 

17.7 

35.0 

34.5 

53.8 

The  raising  of  live  stock  as  indicated 
by  the  number  of  animals  has  been  de- 
clining steadily  in  Massachusetts,  while 
in  the  last  twenty  years  our  population 
has  increased  from  2,810,300  in  1901 
to  3,860,300  in  1921. 

Total  Cows     Sheep  Swine 

1901  251,402        30,908        80,426 

1921  230,981        15,503        76,527 

There  were  over  80,00o  sheep  in 
Massachusetts  fifty  years  ago.  In  spite 
of  the  greatly  increased  price  of  pork 
products  and  the  fact  that  swine  rais- 
ing has  cost  the  farmers  of  Massachu- 
setts but  little  for  feed,  the  number  of 
swine  in  the  State  has  decreased.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  farmers  are  un- 
able to  market  their  pork  products. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  raising  of  live-stock,  the  back- 
bone of  agriculture,  should  be  en- 
couraged and  developed  to  the  greatest 


Legislature  could  take,  would  bring  re- 
lief to  the  consumers  in  the  way  of 
lower  prices  of  such  products. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  already  too  much  time  and  too 
much  money  has  been  expended  in  "in- 
vestigating" this  question.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Commission  desires  to  advise 
the  Legislature  definitely  "yes"  or 
"no"  as  to  whether  or  not  it  can  take 
any  practical  steps  that  will  help  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  solve  this  ser- 
ious problem. 

Very  truly   yours, 

E.  C.  HULTMAN, 

Chairman. 


able  to  said  commission.  The  commis- 
sion shall  report  the  results  of  its  in- 
vestigation, together  with  its  recom- 
mendations aiid  drafts  of  bills  embody- 
ing the  same,  to  the  general  court  not 
later  than  the  second  Wednesday  in 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three. 

The  Commission  believes  that  those 
concerned  with  the  future  prosperity 
of  Massachusetts  should  carefully  con- 
sider our  present  situation,  and  that 
the  people,  in  every  possible  way, 
should  be  given  a  fair  and  practical  op- 
portunity to  insure  and  safeguard  the 
future    welfare    of   the    Commonwealth. 

Therefore,  will  you  advise  the  Com- 
mission, if,  in  the  opinion  of  your  or- 
ganization, the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  public  slaughterhouses  with 
facilities  for  the  distribution  of  their 
products,   or  any  other  action  that  the 


COW  TESTING  REPORT 


The  following  is  the  report  of  the 
Bristol  County  Cow  Testing  Association 
for  August.  The  tabulation  gives  con- 
secutively the  name  of  owner,  name  of 
cow,  breed,  lbs.  milk,  percent  o±  but- 
ter fat,  and  lbs  of  butter  fat. 
Arthur  Goff: 

Wh.  Heifer,  P.B.Hol  1382.6   4.0  55.3 
William  N.  Howard: 

Helena.    Gr.H 1258.6   3.3   41.5 

Alice,  P.B.H 1119.1   4.2   47.0 

Alice  No.  2.  Gr.H 1971.6   2.9   57.2 

(Milked  3  times  a  day) 
Mt.   Hope  Farm: 

21,  Gr.H 1413.6  2.9   41.0 

No.  399613  Reg.H.  ..1212.1  3.0  36.4 
Frank  Arnold: 

No.  163272,  Reg.H.  ..1333.0  2.8  37.3 
M.  T.  Sayles: 

No.  326568,  Reg.H 1302  3.0  39.1 

1,  P.B.H 1298.9  4.0  52.0 

House  in  the  Pines: 

No.   402735,  Reg.Jer.   917.6   5.9   54.1 
R.  C.  Stevens, 
Bristol  County  Cow  Tester. 


COMMITTEES    ON    HOME    MAKING 
SECTION 


Department    G — Food, 

Miss  May  T.  Horton,  Dighton,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Jennie  Louise  Sturdy,  Chartley. 
Mass. 

Department  H. Canning. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Lee,  Dighton,  Mass. 
Miss   Bessie    Chace,    East   Freetown, 

Mass. 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Crowshaw,  East  Nor- 
ton, Mass. 

Department  I. Clothing. 

Mrs.   Clara  A.  Flint,  East  Freetown, 
Mass. 
Department    J. — Handwork   and    House- 
hold   Textiles. 
Mrs.  Leland  F.  Bullard,  Segreganset, 

Mass. 
Miss  Mabel  Cordner,  Taunton,  Mass., 

54  Kilton  Street. 
Mrs.  Jennie  Louise  Sturdy,  Chartley, 
Mass. 
Department        K — Household        Conven- 
iences. 


.-^TYAGcNTSEcW 
Amherst,  Mass. 
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THE  FULL  EGG  BASKET 


THE  FARM  BUREAU 


ACID  PHOSPHATE 


Are  you  getting  a  large  supply  of 
eggs  this  month?  You  probably  are, 
but  perhaps  your  neighbor  is  not.  Have 
your  birds  any  colds,  chicken  pox,  roup, 
or  do  they  seem  to  be  unnecessarily  thin 
or  unsteady  on  their  feet?  If  you  are 
happily  free  from  all  of  these  troubles 
perhaps  you  may  know  of  someone  that 
is  not  so  fortunate.  For  him  some  of 
these  suggestions  may  be  helpful. 
Colds  and  Roup 

Some  of  our  most  successful  poultry- 
men  in  the  county  are  successfully  com- 
bating the  colds,  chicken  pox  and  roup 
with  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and  crude 
carbolic  acid; — 1  quart  kerosene  mixed 
with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  crude  carbolic 
acid. 

In  a  few  individual  cases  the  bird's 
head,  with  the  mouth  held  open  with  the 
finger,  is  dipped  in  this  solution  twice 
a  day.  A  small  amount  is  sprayed  or 
poured  on  the  top  of  the  drinking  water 
to  prevent  a  spreading  of  the  trouble 
through   the   flock   from   this   source. 

In  larger  flocks  spraying  the  birds  on 
the  roost  with  this  mixture  at  night  is 
practiced.  The  small  hand  sprayer  gives 
good  satisfaction  where  the  birds  car 
be  readily  reached  on  the  roosts.  The 
compressed  air  auto  sprayer  is  effec- 
tive and  saves  labor  where  the  birds 
roost  together  in  large  numbers.  Much 
more  of  the  mixture  is  necessary  when 
the  larger  auto  sprayer  is  used. 
1h  s  manner  2000  birds  may  be  effective- 
ly treated  each  night  in  about  thirty 
minutes.  This  treatment,  while  severe, 
is  effective  and  does  not  interfere  with 
good  egg  production.  Even  if  there  are 
only  slight  symptoms  of  colds  in  the 
flock,  spraying  the  birds  at  night  on  the 
roosts  would  be  a  gilt  edge  investment. 
Carbolated  vaseline  is  very  helpful  for 
the  scabby  eye  and  comb. 
Poor  Birds  Unsteady  on  their  Legs. 

This  condition  may  arise  from  a  num- 
ber of  causes,  but  the  most  common 
one  among  poultry  we  find  to  be  intes- 
tinal worms.  There  are  several  different 
kinds  of  worms  that  become  lodged  in 
the  intestinal  tract  of  the  birds,  and 
there  sap  the  vitality  of  the  individual, 
which  eventually  becomes  very  thin  and 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Second  Column.) 


Most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  plac- 
ing a  value  on  everything  on  the  basis  of 
dollars  and  cents.  To  a  large  extent  this 
is  a  proper  basis  if  we  look  far  enough 
ahead.  Sometimes,  however,  the  saving 
of  the  immediate  dollar  is  a  short- 
sighted policy  whOe  the  spending  of  a 
dollar  or  five  dollars  may  bring  a  lasting 
prosperity. 

The  following  has  been  given  as  the 
purpose  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

"The  object  of  this  organization  shall 
be  to  create  a  county-wide  association 
of  farm  people  which  shall  promote, 
protect  and  represent  the  business", 
economic,  social  and  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  farmers  of  the  County  and 
to  develop  agriculture." 

"The  influence  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
through  its  national  and  state  federation 
is  becoming  more  potent.  For  the  first 
time  farmers  have  the  opportunity 
through  their  representatives  of  pre- 
senting their  views  unitedly  before  the 
state  and  nation." 

Thirty-five  representatives  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Town 
Directors  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 2nd.  The  speakers  of  the  day  were 
Secretary  Russell  of  the  State  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  Mr.  Dean,  a  very  successful 
farmer  of  Middlesex  County,  and  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Executive 
Committee.  A  chicken  pie  supper  was 
served  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School,  and  Farm  Bureau  motion 
pictures  were  shown  at  the  Casino  the- 
atre previous  to  the  supper. 

Both  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Dean  told 
of  the  achievements  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, especially  those  which  had  direct- 
ly affected  the  farmers  of  Bristol  Coun- 
ty. Some  examples  given  were  as  fol- 
lows: Potash  tariff  defeated  at  a  sav- 
ing to  farmers  of  $6,000,000  per 
year.  Large  sums  saved  by  defeat  of 
tariffs  on  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  ar- 
senate of  lead. 

Ten  per  cent,  freight  reduction  by 
Farm    Bureau  work. 

Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco  Asso- 
ciation given  vital  assistance  in  organi- 
zation. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  First  Column.) 


We  have  been  preaching  an  increased 
use  of  acid  phosphate  for  several  years. 
Some  times  after  we  have  been  preach- 
ing certain  principles  for  years  we  sud- 
denly find  that  we  have  been  all  wrong. 
But  we  feel  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
acid  phosphate  we  have  been  all  right. 

J  e  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Sta- 
tic' tias  been  conducting  a  series  of  in- 
ve  Rations  of  the  efficiency  of  several 
manure  preservatives. 

In  their  Bulletin  No.  494  they  report 
very  emphatically  that  acid  phosphate  is 
the  most  efficient  and  only  practical  ma- 
terial that  can  be  recommended  at  this 
time  as  a  manure  preservative.  It  not 
only  checked  the  loss  of  nitrogen,  but 
also  materially  increased  the  fertilizing 
value  of  the  manure  itself  by  supplying 
phosphoric  in  which  manure  is  lacking. 

An  interesting  feature  of  these  re- 
sults is  that  a  distinct  benefit  was  shown 
in  the  immediate  application  of  the  pre- 
servative to  the  manure,  even  though 
the  latter  should  be  taken  fresh  to  the 
field. 

The  Station  advocates  using  a  little 
acid  phosphate  on  the  manure  each  day. 

The  Soil  Improvement  Committee  of 
the  National  Fertilizer  Association  gives 
the  following  advice  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  soil  fertility. 

"An  adequate  program  for  the  main- 
tenance of  soil  fertility  should  include 
these  factors: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  rotation 
including  a  legume. 

2.  The  conservation  of  farm  man- 
ure. 

3.  The  use  of  lime  when  necessary. 

4.  The  use  of  fertilizers,  generally 
a  complete  fertilizer,  a  phosphate  and 
potash  combination  for  corn,  and  the 
reinforcement  of  manure  with  acid 
phosphate." 

There  is  probably  no  section  of  the 
country  where  this  program  would  be 
more  profitable  than  in  Bristol  County. 
It  would  mean  thousands  of  dollars  to 
Bristol  County  farmers  if  they  would 
adopt   this    program". 
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A  plan  for  farm  fire  insurance  put 
into  effect  which  will  save  farmers  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

A  direct  cut  of  10  per  cent,  secured 
in  automobile  liability  rates  on  farmers' 
cars  and  trucks. 

Large  amounts  of  government  ham- 
esses  distributed  at  one-half  the  cost  of 
harness  purchased  through  trade  chan- 
nels. 

Five  thousand  tons  of  dairy  feed  sold 
through  the  Farm  Bureau  agencies  co- 
operating with  the  Eastern  States  Farm- 
ers' Exchange  at  a  saving  to  farmers  of 
?10.00  per  ton. 

Orders  for  explosives  pooled  at 
wholesale  prices. 

Regular  news  service  sent  weekly  to 
110  papers  throughout  the  State. 

First  headquarters  established  for 
farmers'  organizations  in  Massachu- 
setts; paid  secretary  employed. 

Assisted  in  passing  legislative  meas- 
ures favorable  to  farmers  in  Massachu- 
setts, as  follows: 

Bill  for  Eradication  of  Tuberculosis. 

Bill  for  the  Increase  in  the  Rural  Po- 
lice. 

Onion  Grading  Bill. 

The   Tobacco    Grading   Bill. 

These  are  only  an  incomplete  list  of 
Farm  Bureau  achievements.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  value  of  all  is  that  the  Farm 
bureau  has  brought  farmers  together 
to  work  out  their  own  problems. 

Mr.  Russell  stated  that  the  work  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  was  being  greatly 
handicapped  because  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  members  were  behind  with 
their  dues. 

The  Town  Directors  voted  to  put  on 
an  intensive  campaign  to  get  the  meni- 
bership  dues. 


BAKED   BEANS    IN   THIRTY   MIN- 
UTES 


Many  who  attended  the  Bristol  County 
Farmers'  Fair  on  Columbus  Day  wit- 
nessed the  pressure  cooker  demonstra 
tion  given  by  Mrs.  Howard  F.  Wood- 
ward of  Taunton  Avenue,  Norton,  Mass. 
In  this  demonstration  Mrs.  Woodward 
baked  beans  in  thirty  minutes.  The 
beans  were  prepared  by  soaking  over 
night  and  parboiling  the  same  as  for 
the  usual  method  of  baking.  They  were 
then  placed  in  the  pressure  cooker  with 
the  desired  seasoning.  When,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  minutes,  Mrs.  Woodward 
pronounced  them  done  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  on-lookers  agreed  with  her 
or  not,  but  we  do  know  that  when  we 
came  to  clean  up,  the  waste  paper  bas- 
ket was  full  of  empty,  dirty  paper  dishes 
and  the  beans  were  nearly  all  gone. 
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poor,  unsteady  and  wobbly  on  her  legs 
and  often  blind. 

Treatment  for  100  birds: — Steep  one 
pound  of  finely  chopped  tobacco  stems 
for  two  hours  in  water  enough  to  cover 
them.  Mix  the  stems  and  the  liquid 
with  one-half  the  usual  ration  of  mash. 
The  day  previous  to  treatment  withhold 
all  feed,  giving  water  only.  After  the 
birds  have  been  starved  24  hours,  feed 
the  mash  mixed  with  tobacco  stems  and 
two  hours  after  it  is  cleaned  up  give 
them  one-fourth  of  the  usual  ration  of 
mash  mixed  vrith  water  in  which  Epsom 
salts  has  been  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  1 6 
ounces  for  each  100  birds.  This  treat- 
ment should  be  repeated  10  days  later. 
The  treatment  should  be  given  at  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  if  possible. 
The  next  morning  after  treatment  the 
dropping  boards  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned. 


DOES   IT  PAY  TO  CULL  POULTRY? 


COW  TESTING  REPORT 


Report  of  the  Bristol  County  Cow 
Testing  Association  for  September  on 
cows  giving  1200  pounds  of  milk  or  40 
pounds  of  butterfat,  or  better. 

The     following     tables     give     owner, 
name    of   cow,    breed,   pounds   of   milk, 
■per   cent,    butter  fat,pounds   of   butter- 
fat. 
Arthur  Goff: 

White  Heifer,  P.B.H....1218  2.6  31.7 
Mt.  Hope  Farm: 

No.  21,  Gr.H 1206   3.0   36.2 

No.    294018,    Reg.H 1260   2.8   35.7 

Wm.  N.  Howard: 

Helena,    Gr.H 1200   3.1   37.2 

Alice,    P.B.H 1212   3.2   38.8 

Alice   No.    2,   Gr.H 1791   2.7   47.4 

Hiram  Titus: 

No.   8,  Gr.H 1176   3.4   40.0 

Report    of    Bristol    County    Cow   Testing 

Association   for  October 
Wm.  C.  Bradley: 

No.   1112,  Gr.H 1383   3.4   47.0 

Frank   Arnold : 

No.   399858,  Reg  H 1243   3.4   42.3 

William  N.  Howard: 

Alice  No.  2,  Gr.H 1528  3.0   45.8 

Queen,    Gr.    H 1597   2.8   44.7 

Hiram  Titus: 

No.    8,    Gr.H 1225   3.4   41.6 

House  in  the  Pines: 

No.    00,    Gr.H 1628   3.0   48.8 

Mt.  Hope  Farm : 

No.  315640,  Reg.H 1435   2.8   40.2 

No.  449300,  Reg.H 1386  3.4  47.1 

No.    529245,    Reg.H 1274   2.6   33.1 

No.  270152,  Reg.H 1442   3.4   49.0 

No.   294018,  Reg.H 1256  3.1   38.9 

No.  421720,  Reg.  H 1231   3.1   38.2 


For  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  steadily  increasing  interest  in  poul- 
try growing  in  Bristol  County.  This 
has  been  undoubtedly  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  increased  profits.  Part 
of  these  profits  have  resulted  from  nat- 
ural economic  laws,  but  a  good  deal  of 
it  has  come  from  better  management  on 
the  part  of  the  poultrymen  themselves. 

Perhaps  systematic  culling  as  much 
as  any  one  factor  has  increased  poultry 
profits.  During  the  last  three  years 
ome  50  or  more  culling  demonstrations 
have  been  held  throughout  the  county 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  25. 
A  number  of  poultrymen,  by  practicing 
the  principles  of  systematic  culling, 
have  been  able  to  reduce  their  feed  bill 
one-third  and  still  maintain  or  even  in- 
crease their  egg  production.  A  number 
of  poultrymen  have  set  up  a  standard  of 
egg  production  and  are  able  to  maintain 
that  standard  through  good  manage- 
ment and  careful  cuHing.  Fifty  per- 
cent, production  is  the  standard  which 
many  are  adopting.  If  the  production 
drops  below  50  per  cent,  the  floCk  ^s 
looked  over  and  the  non-layers  are  re- 
moved. 

There  is  probably  no  time  in  the  year 
when  a  50  per  cent,  egg  production 
would  not  make  the  flock  profitable.  It 
is  possible  that  this  standard  is  too 
high,  but  the  idea  is  certainly  sound. 

The  October  Monthly  News  Letter  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Com- 
pany gives  the  following  figures  on  a 
flock  of  200  hens  which  were  culled  and 
the  culls  kept  for  one  year: 

After  culling,  12o  of  the  best  hens 
produced  an  average  of  160  eggs  per 
year. 

The  80  "culls"  produced  an  average 
of   63   eggs  per  hen. 

All  of  the  birds  were  fed  and  han- 
dled exactly  alike.  The  average  feed 
consumed  by  each  flock  was  91  pounds. 

If  we  call  the  avei'age  cost  of  feed 
two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  and 
the  average  price  of  eggs  48  cents  per 
dozen,  then  each  cull  hen  produced  24 
cents  worth  of  eggs  above  her  cost  of 
feed  while  each  of  the  good  hens  pro- 
duced $4.12  above  her  cost  of  feed. 

There  are  other  side  lights  in  this  il- 
lustration. The  hen  that  produces  160 
eggs  a  year  produces  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  her  eggs  at  a  time  of  year  when 
prices  are  highest. 

A  still  more  important  factor  to  con- 
sider is  the  breeding  of  these  two  flocks. 
"Like  begets  like."  If  low-producing 
hens  or  cows  are  bred  from,  the  off- 
springs on  the  average  will  be  low  pro- 
ducers. The  same  law  holds  true  that  a 
high-producing  flock  or  herd  cannot  be 
built  up  except  through  this  principle  of 
selection. 
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THIRTY   BABIES   IN   CONTEST 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


Thirty  Bristol  County  babies  were 
weighed,  measured  and  given  a  physical 
examination  at  the  Baby  Contest  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Fair.  Results  showed  pretty  plain- 
ly that  the  quality  of  this  ,the  most  im- 
portant crop  in  Bristol  County,  was  not 
excelled  by  any  other  exhibit  on  the 
grounds. 

Silver  cups  offered  by  Mr.  John  I. 
Bryant  of  Fairhaven  and  Mr.  Arthur 
M.  Reed  of  North  Westport  were  award- 
ed. 

The  first  went  to  Agnes  Fairclough, 
daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Fairclough 
of  Fall  River.  There  was  a  tie  for  sec- 
ond, so  two  cups  were  awarded,  one 
to  Marjorie  Lincoln,  daughter  of  Chas. 
and  Inez  Lincoln  of  Taunton,  and  the 
other  to  Helen  Antaya,  daughter  of  Al- 
bert and  Elizabeth  Antaya  of  Dighton. 
Twelve  other  perfectly  normal,  healthy 
babies  awarded  blue  ribbons,  were: 
Charlotte  Horton,  Segreganset,  Mass. 
William  Wilbur  Hamilton,  Segreganset, 

Mass. 
Arnold  Perry,  Segreganset,  Mass. 
William      David      Sears,      Segreganset, 


William  French  Harrison,  Segreganset, 

Mass. 
Evelyn  F.   Marble,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Priscilla  Hackett,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Mary  Esther  Curtis,  Segreganset,  Mass. 
Wesley  A.  Bleazard,  Somerset,  Mass. 
Florence  Giddins,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Marjorie  French,   Segreganset,  Mass. 
George  A.  Stedman,  Jr.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Credit  for  this  affair  goes  to  the  Digh" 
ton  Mothers'  Association,  through  their 
president,  Mrs.  Warren  L.  Ide. 

Those  who  assisted  with  the  contest 
and  to  whom  the  Fair  Management 
wishes  to  extend  its  appreciation  are  Dr. 
Crandell,  Baby  Specialist,  Taunton; 
Miss  Irving  and  Miss  Viera  of  the  Baby 
Clinic,  Taunton;  Miss  Mcintosh,  School 
nurse  in  Berkley,  Rehoboth  and  Digh- 
ton; Mrs.  Dunn,  School  Nurse  in  Taun- 
ton ;  Mrs.  Hewiit,  School  Nurse  in  Rajm- 
ham,  and  Miss  Ricketson,  Supervisor  of 
School  Nurses,  New  Bedford. 


PURE   BRED   AYRSHIRES 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  ap- 
peared a  list  of  owners  of  pure  bred 
cattle.  An  addition  to  this  list  as  pub- 
lished has  come  to  the  office. 

Laneway  Farm,  Burt  Street,  Taun- 
ton, has  a  herd  of  pure  bred  Ayrshires. 
Miss  Laura  B.  Whittemore  is  the  pro- 
prietress of  the  farm. 


The  results  of  the  Junior  Poultry 
Judging  Contest  at  the  Farmers'  Fair 
on  October  12  were  as  follows:  First, 
Lee  Johnson  of  Assonet;  Second,  Ken- 
neth Sisson  of  North  Dartmouth;  Third, 
William  McConville  of  North  Dart- 
mouth.    There  were  nine  contestants. 

The  results  of  the  Junior  Canning 
Judging  Contest  at  the  Farmers'  Fair 
were  as  follows:  First,  Althine  Cran- 
don  of  Acushnet;  Second,  Doris  Higgin- 
bottom  of  North  Rehoboth;  Third,  Ethel 
Blatchford  of  North  Rehoboth.  The 
contest  was  very  close  and  twelve  girls 
from  all  parts  of  the  county  took  part. 
The  Junior  Calf  Club  Demonstration 
was  given  by  Chester  Munroe  of  Reho- 
both and  Jonathan  Chace  of  Westport 
and  was  very  well  done.  Many  inter- 
ested people  witnessed  the  demonstra- 
tion. One  boy  told  about  the  points  to 
look  for  in  a  good  dairy  cow  and  the 
other  the  value  of  having  a  good,  reg- 
istered, high-producing  cow  and  one 
with  good  breeding. 

Doris  Higginbottom  of  North  Reho- 
both gave  an  interesting  demonstration 
in  telling  how  to  judge  sewing  and  darn- 
ing and  Ethel  Blatchford  of  the  same 
town  demonstrated  very  well  the  best 
way  to  judge  canned  goods.  Both  girls, 
dressed  in  their  regular  Federal  dem- 
onstration suits,  did  an  excellent  piece 
of  work  and  deserve  much  credit. 

The  results  of  the  sports  and  con- 
tests which  were  run  off  on  the  second 
morning  of  the  Fair,  October  12,  are  as 
follows : 

100  yard  dash  (for  boys  over  14  years) 
— First,  Russell   Hathaway,   Taunton, 
Mass. ;     second,     Benjamin     Bennett, 
North  Attleboro,  Mass. ;  third,  Edwin 
Hartley,    Rochester,    Mass. 
lOo    yard    dash     (for    boys    under     14 
years) — ^First,  Clayton  Atwood,  Digh 
ton,   Mass.;  second,   Herbert   Hyland, 
Chartley,    Mass.;    third,    Fred    King, 
Somerset,  Mass. 
Potato      Race      (Girls) — First,      Carrie 
Clapp,  Norton;  second,  Mildred  Phil- 
lips,    North     Dighton,     Mass. ;    third, 
Grace  Dean,  East  Taunton. 
Potato    Race    (Boys    over    14    years)  — 
First,  James  Fletcher,  Rehoboth;  sec- 
ond,     Jonathan      Chace,      Westport; 
third,   Roy   Chace,    Taunton. 
Potato  Race    (Boys  under   14  years)  — 
First,     John     Bettencourt,     Taunton; 
second,    Herbert    Hyland,     Chartley; 
third,  James  Barlow,  Seekonk. 
Sack     Race      (Girls)   — ■  First,     Carrie 
Clapp,  Norton;  second,  Eileen  Dean, 
East  Taunton ;  third,  Mildred  Phillips, 
North  Dighton,  Mass. 
Standing    Broad    Jump — First,    Russell 
Hathaway,   Taunton;   second,   Benja- 
min Bennett,  North  Attleboro;  third, 
Jamee  Walsh,  Dighton. 


Auto  Ban-el  Race — First,  John  Fletch- 
er, Rehoboth;  second,  James  Fletch- 
er, Rehoboth;  third,  James  Walsh, 
Dighton. 

The  above  contests  were  very  inter- 
esting to  the  on-lookers,  and  were  very 
close,  especially  the  auto  barrel  race. 
In  this  event  empty  barrels  were  placed 
along  the  road  just  a  few  inches  wider 
than  the  machine.  The  contestants, 
one  at  a  time,  were  required  to  pass 
between  these  barrels  without  knocking 
any  over.  The  one  who  went  through 
fastest  and  knocked  over  the  least  num- 
ber  of   barrels   won. 

Following  are  the  results  of  the  Jun- 
ior Premiums  in  the  Vegetable,  Poultry 
and  Calf  Classes: 

JUNIOR    VEGETABLE    PREMIUMS 
Clat*  I 

Best  Display  of  Vegetables — 1st,  $3.00 
in  cash,  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet;  2nd, 
$2.00  in  cash,  George  Jenks,  South 
Dartmouth;  3rd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Ethel 
Cruickshank,  North  Easton ;  4th, 
75  cents  in  cash,  Ruth  Cruickshank, 
North  Easton;  5th,  50  cents  in  cash, 
Herman  Morse,  Acushnet. 

5  Beets — 1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Ira  Sullivan, 
Norton  (Chartley)  ;  2nd,  75  cents  in 
cash,  Anna  Buck,  North  Easton ;  3rd, 
50  cents  in  cash,  Ralph  Clapp,  Norton; 
4th,  25  cents  in  cash,  Alfred  Tufts, 
North  Easton;  5th,  ribbon,  Winifred 
Edwards,  Assonet  Neck. 

5  Carrots — 1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Alfret" 
Tufts,  North  Easton;  2nd,  75  cents 
in  cash,  Winifred  Edwards,  Assonet 
Neck;  3rd,  50  cents  in  cash,  Ira  Sul- 
livan, Chartley;  4th,  25  cents  in  cash, 
Winifred  Edwards,  Assonet  Neck, 
5th,  ribbon,  George  Jenks,  South 
Dartmouth. 

5  Potatoes — 1st,  $1.25  in  cash,  Wini- 
fred Edwards;  2nd,  1.00  in  cash,  Her- 
man Morse,  Acushnet;  3rd,  75  cents 
in  cash,  George  Jenks,  South  Dart- 
mouth; 4th,  50  cents  in  cash,  Ethel 
Cruickshank,   North   Easton;    5th,    25 

cents  in  cash,  Merrill  Hartshorn,  Rayn- 
ham. 

Any  Other  Variety  (2  of  large) — 1st, 
$1.00  in  cash,  squash,  George  Jenks, 
South  Dartmouth;  2nd,  75  cents  in 
cash,  squash,  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet; 
3rd,  50  cents  in  cash,  squash,  Herbert 
Hyland,  Norton;  4th,  25  cents  in  cash, 
cabbage,  Carrol  Buck,  North  Easton; 
5th,   ribbon,   pumpkin,   Lee  Johnson. 

Any  other  Variety  (5  of  small) — 1st, 
$1.00  in  cash,  Carrol  Buck,  No.  Eas- 
ton; 2nd,  75  cents  in  cash.  Royal  De- 
mers,  Rehoboth;  3rd,  50  cents  in 
cash,  Geo.  Jenks,  South  Dartmouth; 
4th,  25  cents  in  cash,  Merrill  Harts- 
horn, Raynham;  5th,  ribbon,  George 
Jenks,  South  Dartmouth. 

Special — Field   Com — 1st,   50   cents  in 

(Continued  on  Page  Four.) 
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cash,  Thore  Kindberg,  Rehoboth;  2nd, 
25  cents  in  cash,  Lee  Johnson,  Reho- 
both. 

Poultry  Judging  Contest — 1st,  75  cents 
in  cash,  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet;  2nd, 
50  cents  in  cash,  Kenneth  Sisson,  No. 
Dartmouth;  3rd,  25  cents  in  cash, 
William  McConville,  North  Dart- 
mouth; 4th,  ribbon,  Herman  Robin- 
son, Segreganset;  5th,  ribbon,  Her- 
bert Hyland,  Chartley. 

Junior  Poultry  Department 
Class  V. 

Best  pens,  R.  L  Reds — 1st,  $1  50  in 
cash,  Kenneth  Sisson,  North  Dart- 
mouth; 2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  William 
McConville,  North  Dartmouth;  3rd, 
75  cents  in  cash,  Chester  Munroe,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Attleboro;  4th,  50  cents, 
in  cash,  Daniel  Davis,  East  Taunton. 

White  Leghorns — 1st,  $1.50  in  cash, 
Chester  Munroe,  R.  F.  D.,  Attleboro; 
2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Herbert  Hyland, 
Norton;  3rd,  75  cents  in  cash,  Lee 
Johnson,  Assonet. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 1st,  $1.50  in 
cash,  H.  Anderson,  Raynham;  2nd, 
$1.00  in  cash,  Stuart  Philips,  Norton. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 1st,  $1.50  in 
cash,  James  Barlow,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Attle- 
boro; 2nd,  $1.00'  >n  cas;h,  Alfred 
Tufts,  North  Easton. 

Anconas — 1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Lee  John- 
son, Assonet;  2nd,  75  cents  in  cash, 
Kenneth  Stuart,  No.  Easton;  3rd,  50 
cents  in  cash,  Kenneth  Stuart,  North 
Easton;  4th,  25  cents  in  cash,  Lee 
Johnson,  Assonet. 

Black  Langshan — 1st,  $1.00  in  cash, 
Anna    Manha,    North    Dartmouth. 

Columbia  Wyandottes  (also  white) — 1st 
$1.50    in    cash,    William    McConville, 
North  Dartmouth;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash, 
Herman  Morse,  Acushnet,  Mass. 
Single   Pullets 

White  Leghorns,  1st,  75  cents  in  cash, 
Ira    Sullivan,    Norton. 

Rhode  Island  Red — 1st,  75  cents  in  cash, 
Mabel  Gilbert,  North  Dighton;  2nd, 
50  cents  in  cash,  Chester  Munroe,  R. 
F.    D.,    Attleboro. 

White  Wyandottes — 1st,  75  cents  in 
cash,  William  McConville,  North 
Dartmouth;  2nd,  50  cents  in  cash, 
William  McConville,  North  Dart- 
mouth; 3rd,  25  cents  in  cash,  William 
McConville,  North  Dartmouth. 

W.  Langshan — 1st,  50  cents  in  cash, 
Isabel   Manha,   North   Dartmouth. 

Light  Brahmas — 2nd,  25  cents  in  cash, 

Lee  Johnson,  Assonet. 
Anconas — 1st,    50    cents   in    cash,    Ken- 
neth  Stuart,   North   Easton;   2nd,    25 
cents  in  cash,  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet; 
3rd,    ribbon,    Lee    Johnson,    Assonet; 
4th,    ribbon,    Lee    Johnson,    Assonet; 
5th,  ribbon,  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet. 
Pullets 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 1st,   75   cents 
in    cash,    Chester   Munroe,    R.   F.    D., 


Attleboro;  2nd,  50  cents  in  cash, 
Chester  Munroe,  R.  F.  D.,  Attleboro; 
3rd,  25  cents  in  cash,  H.  Anderson, 
Raynham;  4th,  ribbon,  Lee  Johnson, 
Assonet. 

Utility  Hens — 1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Lee 
Johnson,  Assonet;  2nd,  75  cents  in 
cash,  Chester  Munroe,  R.  P.  D.,  At- 
tleboro; 3rd,  50  cents  in  cash,  Lee 
Johnson,  Assonet;  4th,  ribbon,  Ches- 
ter Munroe;  5th,  ribbon,  Lee  John- 
son. 

Cocks  and  Cockerels — 1st,  75  cents  in 
cash,  Isabel  Manha,  North  Dart- 
mouth; 2nd,  50  cents  in  cash,  Anna 
Manha,  North  Dartmouth;  3rd,  25 
cents  in  cash,  Isabel  Manha,  North 
Dartmouth;  4th,  ribbon,  William  Mc- 
Conville, North  Dartmouth;  5th  rib- 
bon, Ira  Sullivan,  Norton. 
Rabbits 

Bantam    Pair — 1st,    ribbon,    Verna    B. 
Staples,     Segreganset;     2nd,     ribbon, 
Phillip  Sturdy,  Chartley;  3rd,  ribbon, 
Phillip  Sturdy,  Chartley. 
Class    VI 

Junior  Calf  Club  Premiums — 1st,  $5.00 
in  cash,  Jonathan  Chace,  Westpon, 
Mass.;  2nd,  $4.00  in  cash,  FranTc 
Moniz,  North  Dartmouth,  Mass.;  3rd, 
$3.00  in  cash,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  As- 
sonet, Mass.;  4th,  $2.00  in  cash,  Wm. 
McConville,  North  Dartmouth,  Mass.; 
5th,  $1.00  in  cash,  Ralph  Gifford, 
North  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


Poultry  Club  Members  should  begin 
November  1  to  keep  egg  and  feed  rec- 
ords on  their  poultry.  If  you  have  not 
received  record  books,  primers  and  egg 
sheets  or  the  monthly  poultry  letter 
kindly  drop  a  line  to  the  County  Club 
Agent,  Segreganset. 

Records  and  stories  on  the  following 
projects  are  now  due:  Canning,  Gar- 
den, Calf,  Corn,  Small  Fruit  and  Po- 
tato. The  Record  and  story  on  the  Pig 
Club  Project  is  due  December  15. 
Please  send  them  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  County  Club  Agent,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 

The  "Aggie  Poultry  Club"  of  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  has 
just  been  organized  with  the  following 
officers:  President,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  As- 
sonet; Vice-President,  Herman  Morse, 
Acushnet;  Secretary,  Theodore  Devine, 
Taunton. 


THE   FARMERS'  FAIR  AS   SEEN   BY 
A  B.  C.  A.  S.  PUPIL 


The  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair 
was  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School,  Segreganset,  the  11th, 
12th,  and  13th  of  October.  Perhaps, 
foremost  among  the  exhibits  at  the  Fair 
was  the  apple  room.  The  cup  for  the 
best  bushel  of  apples  in  the  show  was 
awarded  to  Dana  Ralph  of  North  Attle- 


boro, who  also  won  three  firsts  on  apple 
displays.  Ben  Chace  of  Swansea  was 
awarded  first  premium  for  the  best  or- 
chard exhibit. 

Another  room  was  devoted  to  vege- 
table displays.  The  cup  for  the  best 
bushel  of  potatoes  was  won  by  Anna  D. 
Edwards  of  Berkley.  The  cup  awarded 
for  the  best  bushel  of  ears  of  field  corn 
was  given  to  the  Kippanwoods  Farm  of 
Taunton. 

On  the  top  floor  of  the  main  building 
poultry  was  shown.  Harry  Briggs  of 
Mansfield  won  the  silver  cup  which  went 
for  the  best  poultry  display  in  the  show. 
In  the  whole  poultry  show  there  were 
between  400  and  500  birds  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

One  room  was  given  over  to  home- 
making  exhibits  and  the  Junior  Exten- 
sion Work,  both  of  which  made  an  ex- 
tremely   creditable    showing. 

Another  department  of  the  Fair  was 
the  auto  show.  In  this  show  were  the 
newest  models  of  different  makes  of 
automobiles.  This  show  was  held  in  a 
large  tent  on  the  school  grounds.  The 
tent  also  sheltered  the  Fordson  trac- 
tor and  the  dynamo  which  furnished 
the  lighting  in  the  evening. 

On  the  ground  floor  and  in  the  as- 
sembly hall  were  the  furniture  ex- 
hibits. One  comer  of  the  as- 
sembly hall  was  nicely  furnished  by  the 
Bostock  Furniture  Company  of  Taun- 
ton. In  another  corner  at  the  rear  of 
the  hall  was  a  display  of  numerous  elec- 
tric appliances,  ranging  from  electric 
toasters  to  electric  flatirons  and  electric 
clothes  washers.  The  southeast  room 
on  the  ground  floor  was  handsomely 
decorated  by  the  Weir  Stove  Company, 
who  made  an  excellent  display  of 
stoves  and  furniture. 

Another  large  tent  in  front  of  the 
school  building  was  given  over  to  re- 
freshments and  to  the  exhibition  of 
tractors. 

Outside  of  the  building,  on  the  school 
grounds,  were  set  up  various  devices 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people  attend- 
ing the  Fair. 

The  record  attendance  at  the  Fair 
was  on  the  12th,  when  fully  a  thousand 
people  were  present. 

Friday  afternoon  there  was  an  auc- 
tion of  pigs,  whereby  many  buyers  ob- 
tained animals  at  very  low  prices.  Lat- 
er an  auction  of  apples  was  held  in  the 
refreshment  tent.  Here  the  climax  of 
low  prices  was  reached  when  a  barrel 
of  apples  was  auctioned  off  for  $2.00. 
Friday  evening  all  plate  exhibits  and 
several  orchard  exhibits  of  fruit  were 
auctioned  at  prices  that  proved  satisfac- 
tory to  both  those  who  sold  and  those 
who  purchased. 

On  the  whole  the  Fair  was  a  great 
success. 

Donald  Padelford. 
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LIVE  STOCK  BREEDING  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


Data  collected  by  the  Division  shows 
that  during  the  ten-year  period  from 
1910  to  1920,  over  5195  pure  bred  dairy 
animals  were  shipped  from  Massachu- 
setts to  46  states  of  the  United  States. 
This  number  was  made  up  of  609  Ayr- 
shires  sent  to  28  states;  Guernsey  cat- 
tle to  the  number  of  1939  were  sent  to 
34  different  states;  42  states  purchased 
1407  pure  bred  Jerseys;  the  Holstein 
breeders  shipped  1050  animals  to  34 
states;  and  190  pure  bred  Shorthorns 
were  sold  to  15  states.  Although  this 
is  a  large  number  of  animals  shipped 
to  other  states,  nevertheless  the  num- 
ber of  pure-bred  dairy  attle  in  the 
state  has  increased  almosi  50  per  cent. 
In  the  the  five-year  peric-d  1915-1920 
all  the  bieeds  show  increases  in  num- 
bers. The  Ayrshires  have  increased  655 
animals  (46  per  cent.)  with  a  total  of 
2125  in  the  state.  Guernsey  breeders 
have  2910  animals,  which  is  an  increase 
of  827,  or  39  per  cent.  The  pure  bred 
Holsteins  have  increased  3723  animals 
(70  per  cent.),  totalling  9033  in  the 
state.  The  increase  of  Jerseys  has  been 
2  per  cent,  73  animals,  with  a  total  of 
2787  in  the  state.  The  Shortnorn  in- 
crease has  been  297  animals  (66  per- 
cent.), with  a  total  of  676,  which  makes 
a  total  gain  of  5575  animals  (46.6  per 
cent.) 

According  to  the  assessors'  figures, 
the  year  1915  gave  the  lowest  number 
of  cows  in  the  past  50  years,  with  145,- 
049  cows.  The  report  for  1921  shows 
158,205  cows,  an  increase  of  13,156 
animals.  The  pure  bred  dairy  cattle 
during  this  same  period  increased  5,- 
575  in  number,  which  is  42  per  cent. 
of  the  total  increase. 

The  Fourteenth  United  States  Cen- 
sus shows  that  Massachusetts  is  making 
a  marked  improvement  in  her  dairy  cat- 
tle. There  is  a  pure  bred  bull  to  every 
seven  farms;  only  four  states  have 
a  better  showing.  Over  9  per  cent,  of 
the  dairy  cattle  are  pure  bred,  -no  state 
exceeds  this.  There  are  forty-six  dairy 
cows  to  each  pure  bred  bull;  only  one 
state  has  a  better  showing.  Fifty-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  dairy  bulls  are  pure 
bred;  only  one  state  exceeds  this. 
(Continued  on  Page  Four.) 


IT  IS   OUR  ORGANIZATION 


Every  great  movement,  every  great 
man  and  every  great  organization  has 
always  had  its  hosts  of  critics  and  ene- 
mies. The  mere  fact  of  the  good  be- 
ing done  seems  to  develop  a  spirit  of 
destructive    criticism. 

Probably  the  two  greatest  move- 
ments for  the  good  of  mankind  that 
have  ever  been  attempted  are  Christian- 
ity and  the  World  Peace  movement.  It 
is  also  true  that  these  movements  have 
met  with  the  most  obstacles  and  the 
most  destructive  criticism.  The  church, 
likewise,  has  accomplished  the  greatest 
good  of  any  organization,  but  still  the 
church  has  innumerable  enemies  and 
critics. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  will  go  down,  in  history  as  two 
of  the  greatest  leaders  and  statesmen 
of  their  generation,  but  probably  no 
two  men  of  modern  times,  unless  it  oe 
Ex-Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  Germany,  have 
had   more   personal   enemies    or   critics. 

The  hardest  of  all  criticism  to  endure 
is  that  destructive  criticism  coming 
from  people  who  should  be  the  staunch- 
est  supporters. 

No  intelligent  person  can  deny  that 
there  is  a  distinct  need  of  an  organi- 
zation like  the  Farm  Bureau.  It  is  the 
only  organization  that  can  truly  repre- 
sent the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
county.  Its  purpose,  acomplishments, 
and  the  integrity  of  its  leaders  are 
above  reproach. 

Very  little  real  criticism  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  come  from  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  destructive  criticism  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  members,  however,  is  a 
serious  menace  to  the  functioning  of 
the  Farm  Bureau.  Such  members  can 
thoughtlessly  do  much  to  undermine  the 
good  work  the  Farm  Bureau  is  doing. 

The  success  of  an  organization  de- 
pends very  largely  on  the  loyalty  and 
activity  of  the  members.  When  mem- 
bers criticize  the  Farm  Bureau,  they 
should  remember  that  they  are  criticis- 
ing themselves  because  they  are  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Farm  Bureau  as 
those  whom  they  are  criticizing.  This 
criticism  is  manifestly  unfair  to  those 
who  are  working  conscientiously  for 
the  good  of  the  organization. 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  First  Column.) 


FARM  BUREAU  ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  date  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  has  been  set  for  Tues- 
day, Jan.  23.  It  will  be  an  all-day 
meeting  with  a  get-together  luncheon 
at  noon.  A  live  program  is  being  ar- 
ranged and  there  will  be  something  of 
interest  for  all  attending  whether  they 
be  men,  women  or  children. 

A.  complete  program  of  the  meeting 
will  be  printed  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Bulletin.  Be  sure  to  set  down  the 
date  of  the  meeting  and  let  us  make 
it  a  red  letter  day  for  agriculture  in 
Bristol  County. 


AS   ONE  MAN  SEES   IT 


In  Clay  County,  Iowa,  during  the  sec- 
ond annual  fair  held  by  the  local  farm 
bureau,  a  farmer  was  seen  leaning 
against  a  tree  dejectedly  looking  on. 
When  asked  what  the  trouble  was,  he 
replied,  "I  wish  my  land  was  over  here. 
It  would  be  worth  $30.00  more  an  acre 
to  me  if  it  was."  "Why,  Bill,"  said 
the  questioner,  "your  land  is  just  as 
good  as  any  in  this  county.  It  is  worth 
just  as  much."  "I  know,"  replied  the 
farmer,  "it's  just  as  good  land,  but  over 
here  you  people  get  together  and  do 
things.  You  get  acquainted  with  one 
another.  It  would  be  worth  $30.00  an 
acre  to  me  to  have  my  farm  over  here." 
It  is  this  co-operative  spirit  fostered 
by  the  farm  bureau  that  is  helping  to 
make  farm  life  more  attractive  and  is 
preparing  the  way  for  co-operative  bus- 
ness  enterprises  that  will  place  farm- 
ing on  a  parity  with  other  industries. — 
"World's  Work." 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES  BY  PROF. 
H.  F.  TOMPSON 


It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
some  of  the  winter  jobs  which  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  summer  success. 

Why  take  an  inventory?  Our  annual 
inventory  shows  depreciation  on  most 
of  our  goods.  It  is  important  for  us  to 
know  how  much  depreciation  and  what 
renewals  are  necessary.  It  is  rather 
late  to  go  hunting  for  some  good  hoes 
and  some  extra  forks  the  first  of  April 
and  find  them  missing. 

Do    those    tipcarts    need    overhauling 

(Continued    on    4th   Page,    Col.    1) 
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STAFF 
George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

Curtis   Peckham,    Educational    Manager 
and  Poultry  Instructor 
Lester  W.  Simmons, 

Orcharding  Instructor 
David  A.  Millard,        Animal  Husbandry 
and  Dairying  Instructor 
Walter  E.  Curtis,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 
H.   Judson   Robinson,     Market   Garden- 
ing and  Home  Garden  Instructor 
Leon  P.  Brown,  Farm  Mechanics 

and  Construction   Instructor 
FIELD  AGENTS 
Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Flora  M.   Miller, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agent 

Florence  M.   Cordner,  Clerk 

CERTIFICATES    IN   PLACE   OF  WAR 
SAVING  STAMPS 


Attention  is  called  to  the  announce- 
ment of  F.  C.  Ayres,  Director,  Savings 
Division,  First  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict, regarding  the  maturity  of  the 
1918  issue  of  War  Savings  Stamps  on 
January  1,   1923. 

During  the  year  1918  the  sales  of 
War  Saving  Stamps  throughout  the 
country  amounted  to  over  one  billion 
dollars  and  in  New  England  to  nearly 
$65,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
one-half  of  the  original  purchase  has 
been  redeemed,  and  if  this  is  true  of 
the  entire  country  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
conservative  estimate  for  New  England. 

On  January  1,  1923,  the  first  War 
Savingsi  Stamp  issues  will  mature. 
Every  stamp  of  this  series  will  be  worth 
its  face  value  either  in  cash  or  a  re- 
funding security  offered  by  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  is  known  as 
Treasury  Savings  Certificates.  They 
are  issued  in  three  denominations  of 
$25,  $100,  and  $1,000,  and  sell  for  $20.50, 
$82,  and  $820  respectively.  They  ma- 
ture five  years  from  date  of  issue,  are 
registered  and  are  therefore  loss  proof 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest  as  well 
as  to  the  danger  of  fire  and  burglary. 
They  are  boug-ht  at  minimum  prices, 
yielding  4  per  cent  compounded  semi- 
annually  if   held   until   maturity, 

Your  postmaster  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish additional  information,  accept 
stamps  and  issue  certificates  in  lieu 
thereof  when  the  time  comes. 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Second  Col.) 
If  we  can't  assist  in  the  real  work  of 
the  Farm  Bureau,  let  us  not  tear  down 
the  results  of  others'  efforts  who  are 
trying  to  build  up  the  organization. 


The  enrollments  for  the  Sewing  and 
Bread  Clubs  are  coming  in  quite  fast. 
To  date  155  club  members  in  these  two 
projects  have  already  been  organized 
and  there  are  as  many  more  yet  to  be 
organized.  Sewing  seems  to  be  more 
popular  than  bread  making  among  the 
girls. 

Following  is  the  list  of  officers  in  the 
Home  Economics  Glubs  thus  far  or- 
ganized : 

Norton,  Golden  Rod  Club — Presi- 
dent, Carrie  O.  Clapp;  Secretary,  Helen 
Wheeler;  Treasurer,  Charlotte  Swan; 
Norton  Center  School — President, 
Catherine  Jackson ;  Vice-President, 
Eleanor  Bruce;  Secretary,  Evelyn  Bis- 
coe;  West  Mansfield,  "Busy  Bees" — 
President,  Olive  Davis;  Secretary, 
Charlotte  Greany;  Raynham  Center 
School — President,  Bemice  Fountain; 
Secretary,  Ruth  Spencer;  Myricks — 
President,  Minnie  Clark;  Secretary, 
Alice  Gagnon;  South  Swansea,  Gardner 
School — President,  Ethel  Mayo;  Secre- 
tary, Caroline  M.  Alves;  Swansea, 
Stevens  S6hool — President,  Amelia 
Hodgkinson ;  Secretary,  Constance 
Bell;  Taunton,  County  Street  School — - 
"Little  Housewives"  (Bread  Club)  — 
President  Annie  Silvia;  Secretary, 
Freda  Callahan;  "Mother's  Helpers" — ■ 
President,  Antoinette  Rusconi;  Secre- 
tary, May  Martin;  Barrowsville  School 
— President,  Jennie  Andrews ;  Vice- 
President,  Ruth  Rogers;  Secretary, 
May  E.  Limpus.  Other  schools  yet  to 
organize  are  Acushnet,  Sorherset,  Taun- 
ton (Weir  Grammar),  Attleboro,  Re- 
hoboth  and  Freetown  clubs.  They  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Farm- 
er's Bulletin. 

Demonstrations  in  darning,  apron 
pattern  making  and  bread  making  have 
been  given  to  the  clubs  already  organ- 
ized by  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  County  Club  Agent. 

Pins  are  now  being  sent  out  to  all 
club  members  who  sent  in  a  record  of 
their  summer's  project.  A  later  issue 
will  tell  just  what  percent,  finished 
was  obtained  in   each  project. 

Doris  Higginbottom  ol  North  Reho- 
both  was  chosen  1922  County  Cham- 
pion in  Canning.  She  canned  over  200 
jars  of  fruit,  vegetables,  soups,  meats, 
jellies,  jams  and  marmalades.  Her 
canning  was  of  high  quality.  Two 
years  ago  Doris  won  the  County  Sewing 
Championship.  Electa  Tavares  of 
Acushnet  won  second  honors  with  an 
excellent  record.  Electa  is  a  smart  girl 
and  milks  cows,  does  other  work  on 
the  farm  and  helps  her  mother  con- 
siderably with  the  work  in  the  house. 
Irene  Haskell  of  Attleboro  won  third 
honors  in  the  county.  Her  work  for 
the    past    three    years    has    steadly    im- 


proved. This  year  she  did  all  the 
family  canning.  Her  work  was  of  very 
high  quality.  Other  Canning  Club 
members  who  did  especially  good  can- 
ning work  were  the  following:  Gladys 
Johnson,  Doris  Howard,  Ethel  Blatch- 
ford  of  North  Rehoboth;  Evelyn  Morse 
of  Taunton;  Ruth  Ring  of  West  Mans- 
field; Ruby  Winslow,  Reta  York  of 
Myricks;  Virginia  Tripp  and  Frances 
Parker  of  Acushnet. 

The  only  other  champion  who  has 
already  been  chosen  is  Avelino  Tavares 
of  Acushnet  in  Potato  Club.  Like  his 
sister  who  won  the  record  in  the  can- 
ning club,  this  member  does  a  variety  of 
work  on  their  big  farm.  He  states  in 
his  story  that  he  received  a  larger  yield 
per  acre  than  his  father.  He  raised 
some  fine  potatoes  and  took  several 
prizes  at  the  fair  this  fall.  Second 
honors  go  to  Richmond  Morse,  also  of 
Acushnet,  who  did  excellent  work. 
Henry  Wilkins,  a  third  Acushnet  boy, 
was  awarded  third  prize.  All  three  of 
these  boys  live  within  one  mile  of  each 
other.  Other  potato  club  members  who 
did  creditable  work  in  the  Potato  Pro- 
ject are  as  follows:  William  McCon- 
ville.  No.  Dartmouth;  Anthony  Thatch- 
er, Rehoboth;  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet; 
Henry  Poudrier,  Charles  Regan  of  Nor- 
ton. Other  club  champions  and  second 
and  third  prize  winners  and  others  do- 
ing especially  well  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  next  month's  issue  of  the  Farmers' 
Bulletin. 

So  far  nearly  200  birds  have  been 
entered  in  the  Junior  Department  of 
the  Boston  Poultry  Show  from  this 
county.  There  will  also  probably  be 
two  Junior  Judging  teams  and  one 
demonstration  competing  at  the  Show. 
The  demonstration  will  be  on  Killing 
and  Picking.  Bristol  County  expects 
to  be  both  seen  and  heard  this  year  at 
the  Boston  Poultry  Show. 

The  following  is  the  egg  record  of 
Merral  Viles  of  Raynham  with  12 
Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  for  the  past 
four  months:  August,  134  eggs,  Sep- 
tember, 191  eggs,  October,  201  eggs, 
November,  222  eggs.  Merral  is  get- 
ting a  good  price  for  his  eggs  and  sells 
them  at  the  door.  Other  Club  Mem- 
brrs  in  the  County  are  also  getting  good 
production. 


Cabbage    Maggot    Control 


Many  of  the  larger  market  gardeners 
around  Boston  are  going  to  use  the  tar 
felt  discs  next  spring  to  control  the  cab- 
bage maggot.  The  maggots  usually  cause 
serious  damage  to  the  early  cabbages. 
Even  though  the  plants  are  not  killed 
they  may  receive  a  serious  set  back  from 
the  work  of  the  maggots.  It  is  a  good  in- 
surance to  use  these  discs  whether  or 
not  the  damage  is  serious. 
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HOME   ECONOMICS   NOTES 


What  Do  You  Think  About  County 
Org^anization  ? 

Bristol  County  needs  an  active  wo- 
man's organization  to  back  up  home 
demonstration  work.  Various  types 
exist  in  different  counties,  but  all  of 
them  give  dignity  to  the  work,  and 
serve  as  a  medium  through  which  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  can  better 
learn  the  needs  of  the  women  and  get 
their  viewpoints  on  various  phases  of 
the  work.  Such  an  organization  is  a 
benefit  to  any  county  and  surely  Bris- 
tol iCounty  desires  and  is  entitled  to 
all  the   advantages  it  can  secure. 

Last  year  it  did  not  seem  practical 
to  spend  the  time  necessary  to  create 
a  sound  county  organization  and  get  it 
on  its  feet  when  there  were  so  many 
other  things  waiting  to  be  done.  Home 
demonstration  work  has  been  growing 
and  strengthening  steadily;  community 
organization,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  good  county  organization,  has  de- 
veloped until  it  has  now  reached  a 
point  where  county  organizations  would 
seem  to  be  the  next  step.  In  short,  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  feels  that 
the  time  is  now  ripe  for  launching  a 
county  organization.  What  do  you  wo- 
men of  the  county  think  about  it? 
Would  you  not  like  to  see  a  live  Home 
Bureau   in   Bristol   County? 

With  a  Home  Bureau  we  could  do 
more  and  better  work  than  has  been 
possible  this  last  year,  would  tie  to- 
gether the  people  with  a  common  in- 
terest throughout  the  county.  It  would 
mean  all  the  communities  of  Bristol 
County  pulling  together  for  better 
Home   Demonstration  work. 

Perhaps  you  are  asking  yourself: 
"What  is  a  Home  Bureau,  and  how 
does  it  function?"  It  is  made  up  of  all 
women  in  the  county  who  are  interested 
in  extension  work.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  better  home  and  community 
life  and  to  make  available  to  home- 
makers  useful  and  practical  informa- 
tion in  the  field  of  Home  Economics. 
It  provides,  through  its  officers  and 
committees  of  women  chosen  from  the 
communities  for  their  interests  in  cer- 
tain projects,  in  community  service  or 
in  extension  work  as  a  whole,  groups  of 
women  who  will  be  able  to  advise  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  regarding 
the  county  needs,  and  who  will  discuss 
with  her  the  best  methods  of  filling 
these  needs.  It  will  also  provide  an  or- 
ganization which  will  be  able  to  hold 
the  county  together,  so  that  work  can 
continue  practically  uninterrupted  even 
though  agents  occasionally  change.  In 
other  words,  it  makes  for  permanency  in 
Extension  Work. 

This  is  a  matter  which  should  be  giv- 
en serious  thought  by  all  women  in 
Bristol    County   who    are    interested    in 


home-making.  Think  it  over,  and  at 
the  Bristol  County  Annual  meeting 
which  will  probably  take  place  in  Jan- 
uary, come  and  talk  over  plans  for 
starting  a  Home  Bureau. 

Community    Chatter 

Myricks  made  16  dress  forms, 
mounted  three  of  them,  covered  and 
marked  5  and  used  them  in  making  8 
garments — all  in  one  month,  too.  Can 
you  beat  that?  The  women  have 
learned  to  do  them  so  quickly  that 
they  made  a  form  for  the  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent  in  less  than  forty 
minutes  one  morning  while  they  were 
waiting  for  the  crowd  to  arrive. 

A  most  enthusiastic  meal  planning 
group  was  started  in  Taunton,  Novem- 
ber 21.  Mrs.  Harry  Poole,  President 
of  the  Mother's  Club,  made  all  local  ar- 
rangements. Miss  Lucy  M.  Queal, 
State  Nutrition  Specialist,  and  Flora 
M.  Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
took  charge  of  the  meeting  and  led  the 
discussions.  Thirty  very  interested 
women  attended  the  meeting.  These 
women  will  come  together  once  a  month 
to  report  progress  in  using  the  sugges- 
tions. The  project  will  continue  for  six 
months  and  the  topics  for  discussion 
will  include  classification  of  foods, 
planning,  balanced  meals,  good  and  bad 
food  habits,  using  more  vegetables, 
corrective  diets,  etc.  Any  community 
wishing  to  start  similar  work  may  do 
so  by  getting  in  touch  with  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agent. 

Seekonk  women  are  holding  "Betty 
Parties."  They  have  reported  four  at 
which  8  forms  have  been  made.  Later 
they  expect  to  follow  this  with  some 
work  on  women's  and  children's  cloth- 
ing. 

Another  community  which  has  re- 
cently started  making  dress  forms  is 
Raynham  Center.  The  exact  number 
of  forms  made  is  not  definitely  known 
as  all  reports  are  not  yet  in,  but  5  have 
been  reported.  One  woman  has  used 
hers  in  making  a  dress  and  says  she  is 
going  to  have  her  picture  taken  with 
it  on  to  show  how  well  it  fits. 

East  Mansfield  has  organized  for 
work  on  a  kitchen  project.  They  will 
begin  with  floors.  Mrs.  Ralph  Dustin 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Dustin  have  been 
selected  as  leaders  and  work  will  begin 
in  January.  This  is  the  first  project  of 
this  kind  to  be  started  in  Bristol 
County.  The  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  will  be  glad  to  start  others  if 
there   are   communities   desiring  it. 

The  Extension  Office  has  a  home- 
made fireless  cooker  which  it  will  be 
glad  to  loan  to  any  woman  in  the  county 
who  wishes  to  try  out  this  piece  of 
equipment.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,   Segreganset,  Mass. 

North  Attleboro  has  a  group  of  high 
school    girls   known    as   the    Clara    Bar- 


ton Guild  of  the  Universalist  Church. 
They  are  starting  an  extension  project 
in  clothing  and  have  begun  on  simple 
and  dainty  underwear. 

r.t  the  first  leaders'  training  confer- 
ence in  Clothing  Construction  held  by 
Miss  Tucker,  five  groups  were  repre- 
sented by  leaders,  these  were  East 
Norton,  Assonet,  Dighton  Mother's  As- 
sociation, North  Rehoboth  and  Segre- 
ganset. Myricks  will  make  up  the  work 
of  this  first  meeting  and  will  be  ready 
to  come  in  at  the  second  which  will  be 
held  January  16.  One  or  two  other 
groups  may  also  come  in  then.  North 
Dartmouth  has  asked  for  the  work,  but 
is  too  far  away  to  reach  these  con- 
ferences easily  so  will  be  started  a  lit- 
tle later  probably  with  other  groups  in 
the   southern   part  of  the  county. 

Do   You   Know? 

Where  did  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  go  last  year  and  what  did  she  do  ? 
This  is  not  intended  to  be  an  annual 
report,  but  merely  a  few  figures  to  show 
how  the  agent's  time  has  been  distri- 
buted between  towns  and  between  pro- 
jects. 

If  your  town  desires  more  service 
than  it  received  last  year,  find  out 
what  you  wish  to  do  and  make  plans 
with  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
for  doing  it. 

Number  of  times  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  went  into  each  town  for 
work  from  November  1,  1921  to  No- 
vember  1,    1922: 

North  Attleboro,  1;  Bei'kley,  2;  Fair- 
haven,  2;  Westport,  2;  Easton,  3;  Swan- 
sea, 3;  Acushnet,  4;  Dartmouth,  4;  See- 
konk, 4;  Fall  River,  6;  New  Bedford,  6; 
Raynham,  6;  Taunton,  8;  Freetown,  9; 
Somerset,  9;  Mansfield,  10;  Attleboro, 
11;  Rehoboth,  14;  Dighton,  15;  Norton, 
31. 


Activities 

Days 

Organization, 

11 

Food  Preservation, 

5% 

Health, 

7 

Nutrition, 

20% 

Clothing, 

59 

Home   Management, 

6 

Fairs, 

20 

Miscellaneous, 

11 

Conferences, 

20 

Assistance    to    Club    Agent, 

J(i 

Total  days  in  Field, 

176 

Total  days  in  Office, 

105 

Vacation, 

2a 

Total, 

304 

"We  Americans  will  remain  virtuous 
as  long  as  agriculture  is  our  principal 
pursuit;  when  we  get  to  be  piled  upon 
one  another  in  large  cities,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, we  shall  become  impoverished  and 
corrupt  as  they." — Thomas  Jefferson. 
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and  do  the  tires  need  setting?  Are  we 
going  to  renew  the  plow  points  after  we 
start  plowing  in  April,  or  is  the  plow 
going  to  be  put  in  shape  between  now 
and  the  first  of  March  when  our  work 
on  plants  and  frames  becomes  pressing? 
Is  the  spray  rig  in  such  shape  that  it 
will  do  the  business  next  year,  or  does 
it  need  some  new  packing,  and  are  the 
valves  worn?  There  are  a  hundred  and 
one  other  similar  important  tasks  on 
every  farm  and  market  garden  and  the 
thoughtful  efficient  man  will  study  them 
out.  December  and  January  are  about 
the  only  two  months  when  he  can  let 
up  from  his  plant  growing.  There  ought 
to  be  products  to  go  to  market  sufficient 
to  carry  the  payroll  and  overhead  ex- 
penses during  the  winter  months.  There 
certainly  must  be  this  conditioning  of 
productive  equipment,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it. 

THE  SEED  ORDER 
I  like  to  buy  my  seeds  to  have  them 
delivered  in  January.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  deliveries  preceding  that  date.  I 
like  to  open  the  packages  and  see  what 
the  seed  looks  like,  and  start  some  seed 
tests  just  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the 
Market  Garden  Field  Station,  in  the 
late  summer  of  1922,  we  had  nearly  a 
crop  failure  because  we  did  not  make  a 
test  of  seed  before  planting.  The  seed 
was  grown  in  1922.  Something  hap- 
pened to  it  between  the  time  of  its  ma- 
turity and  planting,  to  bring  the  germ- 
ination down  to  less  than  25  per  cent. 
Other  seed  from  exactly  the  same  stock, 
grown  the  same  season,  germinated 
around  85  per  cent.  We  normally 
would  consider  that  the  germination 
test  at  this  time  was  not  worth  while. 
It  would  have  been.  Every  vegetable 
grower  can  find  many  instances  like  this. 
Get  the  seed  testing  habit,  have  some 
labels  convenient  to  mark  the  seeds  af- 
ter planting,  count  out  the  seed  so  that 
you  have  one  or  two-  hundred,  and  not 
about  one  hundred  or  two.  It  takes  a 
very  little  time  to  count  out  one  hun- 
dred seeds,  and  there  is  a  definite  and 
accurate  record.  It  may  be  necessai-y 
to  make  two  or  three  tests -of  the  same 
lot  of  seed  because  one  test  will  some- 
times go  wrong  and  unfairly  condemn 
a  lot  of  seed.  It  is  frequently  good 
practice  to  make  an  early  test,  and  i^ 
the  seed  shows  good  germination  we 
can  be  satisfied.  If  it  does  not  germin- 
ate well  we  will  make  a  second  test 
before  concluding  that  the  seed  is  not 
good.  Every  person  with  experience 
realizes  the  difficulties  that  one  runs  in- 
to if  this  precaution  is  not  taken. 

HOTBED   REPAIRS 

This  is  hotbed  mat  making  time.  The 
straw  hotbed  mat  seems  to  meet  the 
qualifications  better  than  almost  any 
other  kind  that  we  know  about.     It  can 


be  homemade.  Most  men  can  let  a  half 
acre  of  the  winter  rye  grow  to  condition 
for  mats  and  take  care  of  this  small 
lot.  With  this  practiced  annually  a 
limited  number  of  mats  can  be  made 
each  year,  and  take  care  of  deprecia- 
tion. It  is  a  good  job  to  have  for  men 
to  do  on  stormy  days.  A  man  can  make 
his  pay  making  mats.  You   can  put 

the  quality  into  them  when  you  make 
them  at  home. 

1923  CROPPING  PLANS 

Are  plans  made  for  1923  cropping? 
The  old  established  market  gardeners 
follow  a  plan.  Very  few  of  them  ever 
put  it  on  paper.  Most  of  them  prac- 
tice more  or  less  rotation.  Most  of  them 
produce  about  the  same  kind  of  crops, 
and  practically  the  same  amounts 
from  season  to  season.  A  business 
analysis  would  often  show  that  some  of 
the  crops  could  be  omitted  to  advan- 
tage, and  others  increased.  There  is  a 
farm  where  early  cabbages  have  rare- 
ly paid  expenses  due  to  injury  from 
maggots,  injury  from  cabbage  worm, 
the  necessity  of  heavy  irrigation,  and 
strong  competition  from  nearby  farms 
better  adapted  to  early  cabbage  produc- 
tion. It  is  time  for  that  farmer  to 
omit  this  crop  from  his  program  and 
substitute  something  that  does  a  good 
deal  better  for  him  on  his  farm. 

Planting  plans  need  to  be  matured 
immediately.  Seed  purchase,  fertilizer 
purchase,  lime  purchase,  are  all  im- 
portant and  need  to  be  attended  to. 
Prices  on  fertilizers  are  now  being 
broadcasted.  Mature  your  plan  to  buy 
early  and  buy  right. 

THE  FERTILITY  PROGRAM 

Have  you  the  lime  buying  habit?  A 
professor  in  a  western  college  said  to  a 
class  of  students  that  he  could  pick  out 
the  men  of  his  class  who  grew  up  in  a 
limestone  region,  from  their  appear- 
ance and  actions.  A  test  proved  that 
he  could  do  this  with  a  new  class  of 
men  whose  home  country  he  did  not 
know. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  most 
of  our  vegetable  crops  appreciate  well 
limed  soils.  The  cost  of  lime  per  acre 
is  usually  repaid  several  times  over  by 
increased  crops,  more  rapid  growth,  and 
better  quality.  The  important  thing  to 
remember  in  buying  lime  is  to  get  the 
malximum  amount  of  calicium  oxide 
per  dollar.  Buy  on  analysis.  Your 
county  agent  can  help  you. 

1922  Completed  the  fifth  year  of  the 
Manure  Economy  Test  at  the  Market 
Garden  Field  Station.  The  check  plots 
on    this    test    which    had    been    without 

rtilizer  or  animal  manures  for  four 
successive  .years,  and  which  had  been 
heavily  cropped  with  market  garden 
crops,  were  given  three  thousand 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  5-8-7  fertilizer 
in  1922.  The  response  was  astonish- 
ing.     The  spring  crops  of  spinach  and 


beets  came  right  to  the  front  on  these 
check  plots.  We  had  some  of  the  best 
crops  on  areas  receiving  three  thous- 
and pounds  of  fertilizer  of  the  above 
analysis,  with  an  average  equal  to  that 
on  the  sections  which  received  thirty 
tons  of  manure  per  acre,  and  fifteen 
tons  of  manure  plus  two  thousand 
pounds  of  4-8-4  fertilizer.  The  spring 
was  particularly  favorable  for  the 
availability  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
with  plenty  of  moisture.  It  was  cold 
and  wet,  and  not  satisfactory  to  make 
the  plant  food  materials  from  manure 
quickly  available  because  decay  was 
discouraged  by  temperature  and  mois- 
ture conditions.  There  is  food  for 
thought  here. 

Lessening  amounts  of  stable  manure, 
and  increasing  amounts  of  commercial 
fertilizer  call  for  some  increased  lim- 
ing on  many  market  gardens. 

What  is  the  ideal  market  garden  fer- 
tilizer formula?  A  5-8-7  meets  the 
need  about  as  well  as  any  formula  yet 
devised.  If  the  market  gardener  will 
have  on  hand  some  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  supplement  this 
when  the  grovirth  shows  the  need,  and 
will  use  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  of 
stable  manure,  or  barnyard  manure  per 
acre,  with  a  ton  of  this  fertilizer,  and 
again  provided  his  land  has  been  par- 
ticularly well  limed,  he  can  rest  as- 
sured that  he  has  done  his  part  to 
guarantee  a  good  crop  as.  far  as  plant 
fertility  is  concerned. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association  holds  its  annual 
winter  meeting  at  Horticultural  Hall 
on  January  17th.  Important  business 
for  Massachusetts  vegetable  growers 
will  be  presented  at  this  meeting.  Plan 
to  be  present. 


NITRATE     OF     SODA     IN     SOD    OR- 
CHARDS 


Professor  R.  A.  Van  Meter  recom- 
mends the  use  of  from  5  to  15  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  for  mature  apple  trees  in 
sod,  the  amount  depending  on  the  size 
and  condition  of  the  trees.  Keep  the 
grass  mowed  under  the  trees  and  leave 
it  for  a  mulch.  Many  of  our  apple  or- 
chards in  Bristol  County  are  starving 
from  lack  of  moisture  and  plant  food. 
Thorough  cultivation  early  in  the  season 
will  help  conserve  moisture  and  make  up 
to  a  large  extent  any  lack  of  plant 
food. 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  First  Col.) 

Even  though  Massachusetts  is  usually 
thought  of  as  a  manufacturing  state, 
nevertheless  it  has  a  dairy  industry 
which  is  making  remarkable  progress, 
of  which  the  breeders  can  justly  be 
proud. — Abstract  of  article  issued  by 
the    Mass.    Department    of   Agriculture. 
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CERTIFIED         VS.         UNCERTIFIED 
SEED  POTATOES 


ANNUAL   MEETING   OF   THE    FARM 
BUREAU 


BETTER   USE   OF  FERTILIZERS 


Is  it  worth  while  to  purchase  certi- 
fied seed  potatoes?  Most  of  our  pro- 
gressive potato  growers  in  Bristol 
County  are  convinced  that  northern 
grown  seed  potatoes  are  much  more 
profitable  to  plant  than  native  seed. 

It  has  taken  20  years  work  on  the 
part  of  our  experiment  stations,  to- 
gether with  several  hundred  individual 
demonstrations  by  potato  growers,  to 
convince  the  more  conservative  potato 
growers  that  it  paid  to  use  northern 
grown  seed. 

The  question  which  many  growers 
are  now  considering  is  whether  it  is  pro- 
fitable to  go  a  step  further  and  purchase 
certified  northern  grown  seed.  There 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  an  honest  effort 
on  the  part  of  northern  seed  potato 
growers  and  officials  to  put  out  seed 
potatoes  which  would  be  freer  from  dis- 
ease and  would  produce  a  higher  yield 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  seed  potatoes. 
For  the  most  part  this  certification  work 
has  been  carried  on  conscientiously  and 
profits  have  resulted  both  to  the  grower 
of  the  seed  and  the  purchaser.  There 
have,  however,  arisen  many  problems 
in  this  connection  and  also  some  excep- 
tions to  the  rule. 

Undoubtedly  some  certified  potatoes 
that  have  been  purchased  have  disap- 
pointed the  purchaser  with  the  results 
obtained.  There  have  been  several  pos- 
sible reasons  for  these  results.  First, 
the  potatoes  may  not  have  been  officially 
certified.  Second,  the  inspector  who  cer- 
tified the  seed  may  not  have  been  com- 
petent or  may  have  been  dishonest. 
Third,  the  grower  or  shipper  may  have 
been  dishonest.  In  other  instances 
which  are  probably  more  common,  the 
purchaser  has  compared  the  certified 
seed  with  uncertified  seed  which  may 
happen  to  have  come  from  a  field  where 
the  crop  was  equal  or  superior  in  yield 
and  freedom  from  disease  to  the  certified 
seed. 

However,  judging  from  the  larger  num- 
ber of  experiments  and  demonstrations 
which  have  been  checked  up  the  past 
few  years,  the  data  shows  very  conclu- 
sively that  certified  seed  poiatoes  lessen 
the  loss  from  potato  diseases  and  in- 
crease the  yield  and  profits  per  acre. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1.) 


The  program  of  the  Annual  Farm 
Bureau  meeting  should  be  of  especial 
interest  to  the  dairymen  of  the  county. 
Mr.  Richard  Pattee  is  considered  one  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  dairy  industry 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  also  a  very 
interesting  speaker  and  always  has  a 
real  message  for  dairy  farmers. 

Of  course  there  will  be  many  other  in- 
teresting features  both  for  men  and 
women.  The  meeting  is  open  to  every- 
one  interested. 

Let's  make  it  a  real  get-together 
meeting. 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  AN- 
NUAL;  FARM    BUREAU    MEETING 
TUESDAY,    JANUARY    23,    1923 


10.00  a.m.  Farm  Bureau  Business 
Meeting. 

Report  of  Secretary. 
Report  of  Treasurer. 
Report     of     Farm     Bureau     Ex- 
change. 

Report   of   Committees. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Discussion  of  Farm  Bureau  Pro- 
jects. 

11.30  a.  m.  Talk  by  Howard  S.  Rus- 
sell, Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Farm   Bureau. 

10-12  m.      Home   Bureau   Section. 

Meeting  to  create  organization 
for  carrying  on  Home  Econom- 
ics work. 

12.00  m.     Farm   Bureau   Luncheon. 
1.00  p.  m.     Address    by    Richard    Pat- 
tee,   Manager   of   the   New   Eng- 
land    Milk     Producers'     Associa- 
tion,   Boston. 
1.45  p.  m.     Illustrated     talk     on     For- 
estry,   by    Mr.    Frank    S.    Clark, 
Hopedale,  Mass. 
2.30  p.  m.     Report     of     work    of     the 
Home    Demonstration   Agent. 
Report    of   work   of   the    County 
Club  Agent. 

Report  of  work  of  the  County 
County  Agricultural  Agent. 
3.15  p.  m.  "The  Place  of  Extension 
Work  in  the  County,"  by  Direc- 
tor John  D.  Willard  of  the  Mass. 
Extension    Service,    Amherst. 


A  few  years  ago  the  majority  of 
farmers  were  buying  fertilizer  by  the 
bag  rather  than   by  analysis. 

The  fact  that  less  low  and  more  high- 
grade  fertilizers  are  used  each  year 
shows  that  more  and  more  farmers  are 
buying  more  plant  food  and  less  filler. 
The  4-8-4  general  crop  fertilizer  has 
become  very  popular.  A  complete  fer- 
tilizer of  lower  analysis  than  the  4-8-4 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  advisable  where  a 
general   crop  fertilzef  is  to   be   used. 

Some  of  our  Maine  friends  are  now 
using  an  8-16-8  formula.  On  an  analy- 
sis basis,  if  a  4-8-4  fertilizer  is  worth 
$50.00  a  ton  then  an  8-16-8  fertilizer  is 
worth  $100.00.  The  farmer  who  buys 
high  analysis  fertilizer  nearly  always 
purchases  his  plant  food  cheaper  than 
he  would  in  purchasing  Jow-grade 
goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  requires  added 
care    and    intelligence    to    mix    and   use 
very   high   analysis   fertilizers.    Director 
Haskell    of    the    Massachusetts    Experi- 
emnt     Station     has     recommended     the 
following  for  a  general  crop  fertilizer: 
150  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
100   "     "     Sulphate   of   Ammonia 
550   "     "    7-15    Tankage 
1000  "     "     16  per  cent  Acid  Phosphate 
200   "     "    Muriate    of    Potash 

Approximate    analysis    4% -9-5. 

The  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  Ex- 
change has  been  able  to  get  this  special 
formula  mixed  for  distribution  in  Bris- 
tol County.  The  results  obtained  from 
this  same  formula  last  year  were  very 
satisfactory. 

This  formula  will  be  found  satisfac- 
tory for  potatoes  and  most  garden 
crops. 

For  silage  corn,  where  manure  is 
used,  acid  phosphate  is  usually  the  only 
fertilizer  which  is  necessary.  Five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  acre  in  drill  at  time 
of  plantingi  is  generally  sufficient. 
The   Hay   Crop 

Few  of  us  realize  that  nearly  75  per 
cent,  of  our  tillage  land  in  Massachu- 
setts is  in  hay.  There  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  increasing  the  yield 
and  improving  the  quality  of  hay  grown 
on  the  average  farm.  The  use  of  lime 
just  previous  to  seeding,  will  prove  very 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1.) 
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helpful  in  bringing  in  clover  and  im- 
proving the  character  of  the  growth. 
On  most  mowings  which  are  in  good  sod 
it  will  be  profitable  to  apply  from  100 
to  150  lbs.  of  re-ground  nitrate  of  soda 
and  200  lbs.  of  16  per  cent  acid  phos- 
phate per  acre.  If  intelligently  used 
every  dollar  invested  in  liming  and  fer- 
tilizing grass  land  will  return  the  own- 
«r  two  dollars  in  increased  value  of 
hay. 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  1.) 

There  is  another  very  important  fac- 
tor to  consider  in  purchasing  certified 
seed,  especially  that  which  comes  from 
Maine.  A  large  share  of  these  potatoes 
are  grovm  on  heavy  land  which  has  been 
very  highly  fertilized.  The  yield  per 
acre  often  runs  up  to  400  or  even  500 
bushels  per  acre.  The  potatoes  grown 
under  these  conditions  are  quite  apt  to 
be  coarse,  overgrown  and  hollow-hearted. 
The  writer  saw  some  of  this  type  of  cer- 
tified seed  last  spring  and  was  somewhat 
doubtful  as  to  getting  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  farmers  who  purchased  this 
seed  were  also  skeptical  as  to  the  prob- 
able results.  Several  pf  the  men  who 
purchased  this  seed  planted  along  side 
of  it  seed  purchased  from  local  dealers. 
In  most  instances  this  seed  looked  to  be 
of  much  better  quality  than  was  the  cer- 
tified seed.  However,  in  most  instances 
it  was  very  apparent,  by  the  middle  of 
the  growing  season,  that  the  certified 
seed  were  leading.  There  were  less 
skips,  less  disease  and  a  much  more 
luxuriant  growth  in  the  certified  plots 
than   where   the   potatoes  were  uncerti- 


fied. At  harvest  time  the  results  were 
equally  apparent.  Not  only  was  the 
total  average  yield  of  potatoes  from  the 
certified  seed  about  70  bushels  more  per 
acre,  but  the  quality  was  also  decidedly 
better  from  the  certified  seed. 

There  was  only  one  exception  to  the 
rule  in  the  plots  checked  up.  In  one 
field  the  results  from  certified  and  un- 
certified seed  were  exactly  tlie  same  in 
both  yield  and  quality.  In  this  instance 
both  the  certified  and  uncertified  seed 
were  purchased  from  the  same  grower 
in  Maine  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  potatoes  came  from  the  same  bin. 

In  one  five-acre  field  of  Alden  Walk- 
er's of  Norton  nearly  half  the  field  was 
planted  with  certified  Green  Mountains, 
the  balance  of  the  field  was  planted  a 
few  days  later  with  three  different  lots 
of  Green  Mountain  seed  purchased  from 
local  seed  stores.  It  was  especially  in- 
teresting to  note  results  in  this  particu- 
lar field.  There  was  very  wide  variation 
in  the  three  lots  of  uncertified  seed. 
There  were  spots  here  and  there  that 
were  nearly  equal  to  the  certified.  On 
the  whole  there  was  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  skips,  much  less  luxuriant 
growth,  more  stunted  plants  and  con- 
siderable more  disease  in  the  uncertified 
portion  of  the  field. 


The  field  where  the  certified  seed  had 
been  planted  was  exceptionally  uniform 
in  growth,  very  luxuriant,  with  scarcely 
any  skips  or  signs  of  disease.  The  re- 
sults at  digging  time  showed  up  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  growth  indicated 
while  the  plants  were  growing. 

In  some  portions  of  the  uncertified 
section  the  yield  was  nearly  even  to  that 
of  the  certified.  In  other  portions  the 
yield  from  the  certified  seed  was  about 
double  the  uncertified. 

As  it  happened,  the  uncertified  po- 
tatoes which  were  planted  directly 
alongside  of  the  certified  were  the  poor- 
est of  the  lot,  so  that  the  contrast  was 
very  marked  throughout  the  season.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  respect 
to  quality  the  proportions  of  No.  1  pota- 
toes on  these  plots  were  in  almost  exact- 
ly the  same  proportions  as  were  the  to- 
tal yields.  The  white  grubs  somewhat 
upset  the  results  as  far  as  quality  was 
concerned. 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Storrs,  Connecticut,  re- 
cently published  some  interesting  re- 
sults with  certified  seed.  The  results 
given  below  indicate  that  the  greatest 
values  obtained  in  using  certified  pota- 
toes were  where  Green  Mountains  were 
compared: — 


Source 


Total 
Percentage 
Total  Percentage     Diseased 

Bushels       U.  S.  Grade       Plants 
per  acre  No.  1         June  29th 


Summary    of    Green    Mountains 

Maine  9  Certified 290.6 

Vermont  6         "  337.0 

New  York  5         "  330.5 

Wisconsin  1         " .  .311.8 

New  Jersey  1  Second  Crop 317.2 

Average 314.5 

Maine  6  Uncertified 245.7 

New  York  2  "  294.4 

Local   Stores  3  "  203.7 

Average 243.1 

Average  difference  in  favor  of  certified  strains    71.4 

Summary  of  Irish  Cobblers 

Maine  4  Certified 144.3 

Vermont  3         "  197.1 

New  Jersey  2  Second  Crop 190.4 

Maine  3  Uncertified 175.3 

Local  Stores  1  "  50.1 

Average  difference  in  favor  of  certified  strains    28.1 

Summary    of    Rurals 

New  York  3  Certified 273.7 

New  York  3  Uncertified 261.5 

Pennsylvania  2  "  194.1 

Average  difference  in  favor  of  certified  strains    39.2 

Summary   of   all   varieties 

Average  all  certified  strains       34 273.2 

Average  all  uncertified  strains  20 221.1 

Average  difference  in  favor  of  certified  strains    52.1 
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HOME   ECONOMICS    NOTES 


Our  Most   Important  Crop 

To  maintain  the  highest  ideals  of 
home  life;  to  count  Children  the  most 
important  of  crops;  to  so  mother 
them  that  their  bodies  may  be  sound, 
their  minds  clear,  their  spirits  happy, 
and   their   characters   generous. 

To  place  service  above  comfort; 
to  let  loyalty  to  high  purposes  silence 
discordant  notes;  to  let  neighborli- 
ness  supplant  hatreds;  to  be  discour- 
aged   never. 

To  lose  self  in  generous  enthusi- 
asm; to  extend  to  the  less  fortunate 
a  helping  hand;  to  believe  one's  com- 
munity may  become  the  best  of  com- 
munities; and  to  co-operate  with 
others  for  the  common  ends  of  a 
more  abundant  home  and  community 
life. 

This  is  the  offer  of  the  Home  Bu- 
reau to   the   homemaker  of  today. 
Ruby  Green   Smith. 

Ruby  Green  Smith  puts  forth  as  one 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Home  Bureau 
Creed:  "To  count  children  the  most 
important  of  crops;  to  so  mother  them 
that  their  bodies  may  be  sound,  their 
minds  clear,  their  spirits  happy  and 
their  characters  generous."  To  the  end 
that  the  Extension  Service  may  more 
effectively  co-operate  with  the  home- 
makers  of  Bristol  County  in  raising 
this  most  important  crop,  a  Home  Bu- 
reau will  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset,  Mass., 
on  Tuesday,  January  23,  1923.  This 
will  take  place  in  the  morning  while  the 
Farm  Bureau  business  meeting  is  being 
held.  After  lunch  the  Home  Bureau 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  will  join  to  hear 
the  speakers  of  the  day  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  three  Extension  Agents. 

All  women  in  Bristol  County  who  are 
interested  in  the  well  being  of  the 
home,  especially  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  Extension  Groups,  are  cordial- 
ly urged  to  attend  this  meeting  and 
help  make  children  the  most  important 
crop. 

The   Humble  Potato 

One  of  the  most  important  field  crops 
of  Bristol  County  is  the  potato,  so, 
while  we  are  talking  about  its  produc- 
tion, the  value  of  northern  grown  certi- 
fied seed,  the  increase  in  yield  result- 
ing from  improved  methods  of  fertiliz- 
ation, spraying  and  cultivation,  we 
might  also  mention  a  few  items  con- 
cerning  its   consumption. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  Extension 
workers  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  one  speaker  said  in  ef- 
fect that  no  County  Agent  had  fulfilled 
his  job  when  he  had  shown  how  to  in- 
crease yields  until  he  had  also  shown 
how  to   dispose   of  this  increase.   Mar- 


keting of  any  product  presupposes  its 
consumption.  Many  times,  stimulating 
the  demand  for  certain  products  on  the 
farms  on  which  they  are  raised  would 
prove  a  valuable  help  in  marketing  to 
advantage. 

The  potato,  however,  is  the  one  prod- 
uct whose  consumption  does  not  need 
to  be  stimulated  in  most  families.  The 
need  is  not  so  much  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  potatoes  as  it  is  for  sugges- 
tions which  may  lend  variety  to  the 
ways  of  serving  them. 

While  the  potato  is  classed  as  an 
energy  giving  food  and  in  that  respect 
is  comparable  to  starches  and  cereals, 
it  is  also  a  vegetable  and  has  certain 
valuable  mineral  properties.  The  bulk 
of  these  minerals  lie  closely  underneath 
the  surface  of  the  skin  and  are  more 
or  less  soluble  in  water.  For  that 
reason  a  potato  which  is  cooked  in  its 
skin  and  without  the  addition  of  water, 
as  when  baked,  for  instance,  retains 
most  of  these  properties.  _  It  is  not  al- 
ways desirable,  however,  to  limit  the 
manner  of  serving  to  this  extent,  and 
there  are  precautions  which,  if  follow- 
ed, will  waste  a  minimum  amount  of 
these  regulating  substances.  The  se- 
lection of  a  smooth  potato  with  shal- 
low eyes  and  the  use  of  a  sharp  knife 
aid  in  taking  off  thin  peelings  so  there 
is  little  waste.  Medium  size  rather 
than  a  large  potato  is  also  an  advantage 
because  they  may  be  cooked  in  a  short- 
er time  and  in  less  water  than  larger 
ones,  thus  offering  less  chance  of  val- 
uable substances  being  dissolved  and 
thrown  away  in  the  cooking  water.  This 
may  be  overcome  by  not  throwing  the 
water  away,  but  using  it  as  the  liquid 
for  making  bread,  or  in  soups,  gravies, 
etc.,  where  plain  water  is  often  used. 
A  little  left-over  mashed  potato  with 
potato  water,  milk,  butter  and  season- 
ing and  thickened  with  a  little  flour 
makes  a  very  fine  cream  of  potato  soup. 

When  potatoes  are  served  in  stews 
or  in  scalloped  dishes  in  which  the  raw 
potatoes  are  baked  in  milk,  white  sauce, 
tomato  sauce,  meat  stock,  brown  gravy, 
and  the  like,  all  the  dissolved  mineral 
substances  are  retained.  Some  exam- 
ples of  such  dishes  are  given  here: 
Vegtables  en   casserole 

Place  thinly  sliced  raw  potatoes,  on- 
ions, carrots,  parsnips,  turnips  or  cel- 
ery, (any  combination  of  two  or  more 
of  these  may  be  used)  in  a  casserole. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Pour  over 
them  canned  tomato,  tomato  sauce  or 
tomato  soup,  place  thin  strips  of  bacon 
on  top  and  bake  until  vegetables  are 
tender. 
Scalloped    Potatoes    with    Ham 

Place  a  thick  slice  of  ham  in  bottom 
of  shallow  baking  dish,  cover  with  lay- 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  1.) 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


Additional  Home  Economics  Clubs 
organized  since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Farmers'  Bulletin  are  as  follows: 
Acushnet — President,  Adeline  Gend- 
ron;  Secretary,  Frances  Parker;  Attle- 
boro — President,  Hazel  Guard;  Vice- 
President,  Ethel  Johnson;  Secretary, 
Dorothy  Collins;  East  Freetown — "We 
Wear  It  Club" — President,  Minnie  Ash- 
ley; Vice-President,  Elizabeth  Rich- 
ards;   Secretary,    Nora    Moulton. 

Many  of  the  girls  belonging  to  the 
Sewing  Club  have  already  finished  their 
aprons  and  several  have  also  darned 
five  stockings.  Keep  up  your  good 
work  girls.  There  are  some  girls  in 
the  Bread  Club  also  who  have  done 
considerable  bread  making  to  date. 
Next  month's  issue  will  give  some  de- 
finite accomplishments  by  girls  in  the 
two  above  named  clubs. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to 
press  the  results  of  the  Bristol  County 
entrants  at  the  Boston  Poultry  Show 
can  not  all  definitely  be  given.  In  the 
Poultry  exhibits  Lee  Johnson  of  As- 
sonet  has  won  about  15  ribbons,  Gladys 
Bratt  of  Easton  1  and  Charles  Sherman 
of  Berkley  1.  Of  this  number  there  are 
three  firsts,  five  seconds,  four  thirds, 
two  fourths  and  three  fifths.  The  re- 
sults of  the  judging  contests  of  which 
Bristol  County  had  two  teams  and  the 
demonstration  contests  in  which  one 
team  represented  our  County  and  our 
Agricultural  School  have  not  been  de- 
cided at  the  present  writing.  Next 
month's  issue  of  the  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin will  give  all  final  results. 

Poultry  Club  Members  need  to  es- 
pecially remember  at  this  time  the  fol- 
lowing points  in  regard  to  their  poultry. 
Be  sure  that  the  hens  have  a  good  full 
crop  before  going  to  roost  at  night.  If 
this  condition  does  not  exist  the  hen 
cannot  and  will  not  lay  well.  The  feed 
at  this  time  of  the  year  had  better  be 
quite  largely  corn,  say  two-thirds.  This 
serves  to  keep  them  warm,  happy  and 
consequently  to  lay  better.  Scatter  the 
scratch  feed  in  the  litter  and  make  the 
birds  work  for  it.  Don't  feed  too 
much.  A  Quart  a  day  to  twelve  birds 
(one-half  in  the  morning  and  the  oth- 
er half  in  the  afternoon)  is  sufficient. 
Try  to  feed  some  succulent  food  such  as 
cabbage,  mangles,  sprouted  oats  or  par- 
ings from  the  table,  but  don't  let  the 
hens  eat  it  when  it  is  frozen. 

Reduce  all  dampness  in  the  hen 
houses  to  a  minimum  by  scattering 
fresh  litter  occasionally,  once  a  month 
at  least,  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  by 
keeping  out  the  snow  and  rain  and  by 
keeping  the  front  open  except  on  very 
cold  days. 

The  Garden  Club  Championship  of 
Bristol  County  this  year  goes  to  Al- 
fred    Tufts     of     North     Easton.      Al- 

( Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3.) 
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ers  of  thinly  sliced  raw  potatoes 
sprinkling  each  layer  with  salt,  pep- 
per and  flour.  Dot  the  top  layer  with 
butter  and  pour  milk  over  all,  bake  until 
potatoes  are  tender.  If  ham  is  rather 
fat  it  may  be  placed  on  top  instead  of 
at  bottom  and  allowed  to  brown.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  baste  it  or  dish 
should  be  kept  covered  part  of  the  time 
to  prevent  ham  from  becoming  dry  and 
hard. 
Brown  Scallop. 

Cut  cold  roast  beef  into  cubes,  place 
with  layers  of  thinly  sliced  raw  pota- 
toes in  a  casserole.  Season  well.  A  lit- 
tle onion  or  carrot  may  be  added,  if 
desired.  Pour  brown  gravy  over  all, 
and  bake  until  potatoes  are  tender.  To- 
mato may  be  added  to  the  brown  gravy 
for  a  change. 

When  the  family  is  small  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  boil  a  quantity  of  potatoes 
at  one  time,  especially  in  cold  weather, 
if  there  were  only  some  attractive  way 
to  serve  them  so  they  wouldn't  seem 
"warmed    up."  Try    some    of    these 

suggestions. 

When  potatoes  are  still  warm,  mash 
a  few,  season  well,  mix  with  flaked  fish, 
cod,  haddock,  salmon  or  tuna.  Beat  in 
milk  until  light  and  fluffy.  Put  in  but- 
tered baking  dish  and  set  aside  until 
needed.  Then  dot  top  with  butter  and 
bake  until  heated  through  and  well 
browned  on  top.  A  delicious  fish  puff 
is   the   result. 

Many  scalloped  dishes  can  be  made 
from  cold  boiled  potatoes.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  well  to  make  medium  white 
sauce  by  the  quart  and  keep  it  on  hand; 
then  such  dishes  can  be  combined  on 
short  notice.  Sliced  cold  boiled  pota- 
toes, with  chopped  or  cubed  cold  meat, 
dried  beef  or  cheese  placed  in  a  dish, 
covered  with  white  sauce  and  baked 
make  very  acceptable  dishes.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  have  them  well  sea- 
soned with  salt,  pepper  and  butter.  The 
potatoes  combined  with  sliced  hard 
boiled  eggs,  cheese  and  white  sauce, 
well  seasoned,  are  called  Oak  Hill  po- 
tatoes. The  addition  of  buttered 
crumbs  to  the  top  of  these  dishes  is  an 
improvement. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  all  of  these 
dishes  are  baked.  That  in  no  way  dis- 
counts the  value  of  potatoes  cooked  in 
other  ways.  But  these  other  ways  are 
so  generally  used  as  not  to  need  men- 
tion here.  These  baked  dishes  have  an 
advantage  which  recommends  them  for 
certain  occasions.  They  may  be  pre- 
pared before  hand  and  set  aside  until 
needed;  they  require  little  attention 
while  cooking;  they  may  be  kept  warm 
for  some  time;  and  may  be  served  in 
the  dishes  in  which  they  are  cooked. 


Community  Chatter 

In  spite  of  the  very  cold  weather  and 
the  fact  that  the  Home  Demonstration 
had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  starting 
the  "flivver",  a  training  group  in  dress 
form  construction  was  held  in  Acush- 
net,  December  11.  As  it  was  impossible 
to  heat  the  Long  Plain  Grange  Hall, 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Crandon  invited  the  ladies 
to  her  home.  Only  six  women  attended 
the  meeting,  chiefly  because  so  many 
were  away  for  State  Grange,  but  two 
forms  were  made,  which  was  a  good  af- 
ternoon's work.  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Geg- 
gatt  was  chosen  leader  of  the  group. 
This  is  the  first  project  work  that  the 
present  home  demonstration  agent  has 
started  in  Acushnet  and  it  promises  to 
develop  into  a  good  piece  of  work.  The 
plan  this  year  is  to  give  more  time  to 
the  communities  that  could  not  be 
reached  as  well  last  year  and  Acushnet 
is  one  of  them. 

Myricks  kept  up  its  good  reputation 
when  seven  women  came  out  for  Cloth- 
ing Construction  meeting  in  the  awful 
storm  of  December  28.  At  this  meeting 
they  made  up  the  work  on  care  of  sew- 
ing machines,  and  use  of  attachments, 
making  bound  buttonholes  and  set-in 
pockets.  Their  leaders  will  be  ready 
to  come  into  the  second  meeting  of  the 
leaders  training  conference  on  January 
16  when  Miss  Marion  L.  Tucker,  State 
Clothing  Specialist,  will  give  work  on 
the  use  and  alteration  of  commercial 
patterns. 

Seekonk  held  four  dress  form  meet- 
ings in  December  vnth  a  total  attend- 
ance of  20.  At  these  meetings  four 
forms  were  made.  This  makes  a  total 
of  12  forms  for  Seekonk.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  a  meeting  soon 
for  covering,  marking  and  using  the 
forms. 


REPORT  OF  BRISTOL  COUNTY  COW 
TEST  ASSOCIATION 


The  following  is  the  list  of  cows  in 
the  Association  which  gave  more  than 
1200  pounds  of  milk  or  40  pounds  of 
butter  fat  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1922. 

The   following   table   gives   the   name 
of  owTier,  name  of  cow,  breed,  pounds 
milk    and   pounds   fat. 
House  in  the  Pines,  Norton,  Mass. 

00,     Gr.Hol 1020  53.0 

William  N.  Howard,  No.  Easton,  Mass. 

Alice    II,    Gr.Hol 1458  48.1 

Mt.   Hope   Farm,   No.   Dighton,   Mass. 

27,    P.B.Hol 1356  46.2 

89    P.B.Hol 1185  40.3 

72    P.B.Hol 1203  31.2 

Hiram   Titus,  No.  Attleboro,   Mass. 

8,    Gr.Hol 1221  42.7 

Arthur   C.    Goff,   Rehoboth,   Mass. 

15,    Gr.Hol 1041  42.7 

CLARENCE  E.  DILL,  Tester. 


(Continued  from  Page  3,  Column  3.) 

fred's  total  net  profit  for-  1/20  of  an 
acre  was  $21.42  or  at  the  rate  of  $428.- 
40  per  acre.  Alfred  has  tried  hard  for 
several  years  and  in  every  way  deserves 
the  County  Championship.  D.  Lee  John- 
son of  Assonet  was  awarded  second 
honor  with  a  net  profit  of  20.75  for 
l/lO  acre  or  $207.50  per  acre.  Third 
place  goes  to  Ruth  Cruickshank,  anoth- 
er Easton  Club  Member.  Ruth  is  bound 
to  win  a  County  Championship  if  the 
continues  in  the  Garden   Club  Work. 

Other  Garden  Club  Members  who  de- 
serve honorable  mention  for  their  high 
quality  work  are  the  following:  George 
Jenks  of  South  Dartmouth;  Herman 
Morse  of  Acushnet;  Ethel  Cruickshank, 
Anna  Buck,  Carrol  Buck  and  Kenneth 
Lawson  of  Easton  and  Grace  Dean  of 
East  Taunton. 

The  County  Pig  Club  Championship 
goes  to  Ralph  Gifford  of  North  Dart- 
mouth. Ralph  raised  his  Duroc  Jer- 
sey Pig  at  the  cost  of  6  %  c  a  pound,  or 
242  lbs.  in  193  days.  He  fed  her  con- 
siderable green  feed  and  won  second 
prize  on  her  at  Brockton  Fair  last  fall. 
He  also  won  prizes  at  the  pig  judging 
contest  at  Brockton  Fair  and  Westport 
Fair.  Ralph  has  bred  his  sow  to  a 
high  grade  Duroc  Jersey  Boar  ovsnned 
by  A.  P.  R.  Gilmore  of  Acushnet  and 
intends  selling  young  pigs  to  Pig  Club 
Members  next  spring.  Jonathan  Chace 
of  Westport  was  chosen  as  second  prize 
winner  in  the  Pig  Club.  His  work  in 
raising  three  Duroc  Jersey  pigs  was  of 
high  grade.  Jonathan  can  always  be 
depended  upon  to  do  high  grade  work. 
He  won  several  prizes  on  his  gigs  both 
at  Brockton  and  Westport  Fairs.  Oth- 
er Pig  Club  Members  who  deserve  hon- 
orable mention  in  Pig  Club  work  are 
the  follovsdng:  Grace  Dean,  East 
Taunton;  Revere  Reynolds  and  William 
Weber  of  Norton;  Kenneth  Gifford, 
North  Dartmouth  and  M.  J.  Connors, 
Raynham. 

The  County  Calf  Club  Championship 
will  be  announced  in  the  next  month's 
issue  of  the  Farm  Bulletin.  Will  all 
Calf  Club  Members  make  a  special  en- 
deavor to  get  their  records  and  story  in 
during  the  next  two  weeks. 

Club  Members  should  remember  that 
they  are  not  restricted  by  age  from  be- 
ing in  Club  Work.  If  the  usual  Club 
Work  seems  too  easy  and  simple  a  man's 
sized  project  will  gladly  be  furnished  by 
the  Club  Agent.  Several  letters  and 
stories  that  have  come  to  the  Club 
Agent  this  fall  would  indicate  that 
when  Club  Members  reached  18  years 
of  age  they  would  have  to  drop  out. 
This  is  not  so  now,  although  it  used  to 
be  the  ruling.  Get  in  touch  with 
the  Club  Agent,  Segreganset,  if  you 
are  interested  to  continue  in  Club  work 
and  feel  that  you  would  like  to  handle 
a  bigger  club  proposition. 
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RE-FORESTATION  CAMPAIGN 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 


Why  should  we  reforest?  That  is  a 
■very  natural  question  for  us  to  ask. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  good 
business  for  us  to  consider  reforesta- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

The  reason  which  will  appeal  most 
strongly  to  most  of  us,  perhaps,  is  the 
financial  return  which  may  be  expected. 
With  the  steadily  decreasing  supply  of 
domestic  lumber  the  price  of  lumber 
is  almost  sure  to  increase.  Statisticians 
tell  us  that  the  lumber  supply  is  being 
cut  three  times  as  fast  as  it  is  being 
produced.  If  this  is  true,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  we  must  expect  a 
steadily  diminishing  supply  "  lumber 
and  a  constantly  increasing  pi  ^e. 

There  is  considerable  waste  land  in 
Bristol  County  which  is  suitable  for 
growing  pine  and  wihich  at  present  is 
yielding  no  increase,  and  the  owners 
are  yearly  paying  taxes  on  this  land. 

We  also  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
future  generations.  We  have  no  moral 
right  to  rob  future  generations  of  the 
soil's  natural  resources.  If  we  destroy 
our  present  forests  we  are  under  a  mor- 
al obligation  to  reforest. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  forests 
have  considerable  influence  in  regulat- 
ing the  annual  rainfall.  The  rainfall 
is,  of  course,  very  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the   coming  generations. 

It  should  also  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  land  owners  to  know  that 
their  land  is  producing  something- 
worth  while. 

To  encourage  reforestation  the 
Trustees  of  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School  have  made  available 
to  the  farmers  of  Bristol  County  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  without  cost,  a 
limited  supply  of  four-year-old  pine 
transplants.  Fifty  thousand  seedlings 
are  being  reserved  for  Bristol  County 
farmers.  About  one-half  have  already 
been  spoken  for  by  those  interested. 
Twenty-five  thousand  more  are  avail- 
able and  will  be  distributed  to  those 
who  aye  interested.  Requests  for  these 
trees  are  being  booked  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 

Requests  should  be  sent  in  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  Segreganset,  Mass.  In- 
structions for  planting  will  be  furnished 
free  of  charge.  Get  your  request  in 
early.  The  time  for  planting  will  soon 
be  here. 
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Type  of  Seedling  to  Plant 


HOW   TO   PLANT   PINE   SEEDLINGS 


The  transplanting  of  young  pine  trees 
is  a  very  simple  process,  but,  as  in  many 
other  similar  operations,  much  time  can 
be  saved  by  careful  procedure,  and 
with  better  results. 

Choice  of  Lot  for  Planting 

Not  every  plot  of  ground  is  suitable 
for  pines.  To  do  well  they  require  land 
that  is  well  drained,  they  prefer  a 
wann,  sandy  soil  to  heavier  soil  condi- 
tions, and  some  brush  gTovdng  on  the 
land  is  an  advantage  when  the  trees 
are  first  set  as  it  aflFords  shade  and 
some  protection  in  other  ways.  Planted 
in  open  pasture  they  will  be  largely  de- 
stroyed by  livestock  unless  the  pasture 
is  very  lightly  stocked. 

Choice  of   Trees 

White  pines  will,  however,  adapt 
themselves  to  a  wide  variety  of  soil  con- 
ditions, make  relatively  rapid  growth 
and  excellent  lumber.  Probably  there  is 
no  forest  tree  better  adapted  to  condi- 
tions in  Bristol  County  than  this. 

The  trees  that  are  commonly  planted 
are  four-year-old  seedlings,  as  these  can 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  2.) 


Some  dairy  farmers  keep  cows  and 
some  dairy  cows  keep  the  dairymen. 
How  many  dairymen  in  Bristol  County 
can  definitely  pick  out  the  cows  in 
their  herd  which  are  helping  to  .give 
them  a  living  and  those  which  are  sim- 
ply boarders? 

Through  the  Cow  Testing  Association 
records  are  being  kept  on  over  400 
cows  in  Bristol  County.  As  a  result  of 
the  records  being  kept  probably  more 
than  100  cows  have  been  culled  from 
the  herds  of  those  who  are  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. In  many  of  the  herds  both  the 
butterfat  test  and  the  production  have 
been  increased. 

The  average  per  cow  production  of 
milk  in  Massachusetts  is  below  5000 
lbs.  per  year.  If  by  culling  the  400 
above  mentioned  cows  and  practicing 
better  selection  we  can  increase  their 
production  to  6000  lbs.,  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  the  quality  of  milk 
produced,  it  would  certainly  place 
dairying  on  a  much  better  economic  ba- 
sis. 

Figured  in  dollars  and  cents,  this  in- 
crease of  400,000  lbs.  of  milk  figured  at 
3V2  cents  per  lb.,  or  approximately  7 
cents  per  quart,  would  amount  to  $14,- 
000  or  an  average  net  increase  per 
farm,  per  year,  to  the  members  of  the 
association  of  about  $800.  Many  asso- 
ciations have  actually  increased  the  per 
cow  production  over  two  thousand 
pounds  per  cow. 

Mr.  Dill  still  has  about  four  open 
days  in  the  month  and  will  be  glad  to 
add  on  four  or  five  more  herds  to  the 
association. 

Let's  put  the  dairy  industry  on  a  pay- 
ing basis. 


THE   ANNUAL   FARM   BUREAU 
MEETING 


Th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  went  ofl'  very  nearly  ac- 
cording to  schedule.  Owing  to  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  fire  at  the 
school  building  many  members  thought 
the  meeting  had  been  postponed  so  that 
the  attendance  was  somewhat  reduced. 

Everyone  who  attended  was  very 
well  repaid  for  his  time. 

The  morning  was  taken  up  with  busi- 
ness including  reports  of  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  Committees. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1.) 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


The  Treasurer's  report  showed  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  Treasury  was  in  a 
very  healthy  condition. 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Strange  gave  a  de- 
tailed report  as  Treasurer  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Exchange.  He  spoke  of  both 
the  difficulties  and  achievements  of  thei 
Exchange.  Mr.  Strange  stated  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  Exchange  had  made 
every  possible  effort  to  put  out  to  the 
Farmers  of  the  County  only  the  very 
best  grade  of  materials  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Arnold  reported  briefly  on 
the  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair  and 
stated  that  the  Fair  had  not  only  been 
self-supoprting  the  past  year,  but  had 
turned  a  small  balance  into  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  Alden  G.  Walker  led  a  brief  dis- 
cussion on  certified  seed  potatoes.  He 
stated  that  al' hough  certified  seed  had 
given  him  an  increased  yield  of  market- 
able potatoes,  he  did  not  think  sufficient 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  grad- 
ing of  certified  seed. 

A  women's  sectional  meeting  was 
held  in  the  forenoon  where  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Home  Bureau  was  discussed. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  further 
this  organization. 

A  get-together  luncheon  was  enjoyed 
at  12.00  o'clock  followed  by  a  joint 
meeting  of  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Richard  Pattee,  Manager  of  the 
New  England  Milk  Producer's  Associa- 
tion, gave  a  very  able  address  emphasiz- 
ing the  value  of  keeping  production 
costs  and  the  value  of  farmers  co-oper- 
ating. He  stated  that  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  farmers  kept  any  produc- 
tion costs.  Mr.  Pattee  spoke- very  high- 
ly of  the  work  of  the  Cow  Testing  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Clark  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  forestry  and  spoke  especial- 
ly of  what  had  been  accomplished  in 
his   home   town   of   Hopedale. 

Miss  Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  followed  Mr.  Clark 
with  a  report  of  the  Home  Extension 
Work.  Mrs.  George  Fuller  of  Norton, 
a  local  club  leader,  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  their  achievements.  Miss 
Myrtice  Fuller  of  Norton  and  Lee  John- 
son of  Assonet  spoke  of  the  Club  Work 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Club 
Member.  Mr.  E.  R.  Wyeth,  County 
Club  Leader,  summarized  the  Club 
Work  for  the  year.  Mr.  Warren  L. 
Ide  gave  a  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension   Work  for  the  past  year. 

Director  John  D.  Willard  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Ex- 
tension Service  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  Extension  Work. 

The  Farm  Bureau  officers  elected 
for  the  following  year  were  as  follows: 
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BRISTOL    COUNTY    COW    TESTING 
ASSOCIATION 


WHITE    PINE    BLISTER  RUST  CON- 
TROL 


Following  is  a  list  of  cows  producing 

over  1200  pounds  of  milk  or  40  pounds 

of  butter  fat  in  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber,  1922,  and  January,   1923. 

The  tables  below  give  name  of  owner, 

name  of  cow,  breed,  pounds  of  milk  and 

pounds  fat,  consecutively. 

DECEMBER,  1922 

William  N.   Howard,  North  Easton: 

Alice  n.,  Gr.H 1221  40.3 

Clarissa,    Gr.H 1342  47.0 

M.  T.  Sayles,  North  Attleboro: 

No.    15,   P.B.H 1209  49.6 

No.    17,   P.BH 1342  51.0 

Hiram  Titus,  North  Attleboro; 

No.   4,   Gr.H 1190  51.2 

No.  8,  Gr.  H 1166  42.0 

No.    3,   Gr.H 1283  48.7 

Charles  S.  Bliss,  Rehoboth: 

Toniette,  Gr.H 924  40.6 

A.  C.  Goff,  Rehoboth: 

Aida,  P.B.H 1220  33.0 

David  S.  Peck,  Seekonk: 

No.  46,  Gr.H 1531  42.8 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  North  Dighton : 

No.  58,  P.B.H 1274    36.9 

No.  94,  P.BH 1330    34.6 

No.  20,  P.B.H 1212    29.0 

H.  S.  Paquette,  Westport: 

No  14,  P  B.H 1116  41.3 

JANUARY,  1923 

William  N.   Howard,  North  Easton: 
Clarissa,    Gr.H 1197  43.1 

William  McLeod,  Easton: 

No.  10,  Gr.H 1190  40.5 

No.  17,  Gr.H 1088  41.3 

House  in  the  Pines,  Norton : 

No.  19,  P.B.Jersey  651  41.6 

M.  T.  Sayles,  North  Attleboro : 

No.    17,    P.B.H 1218  43.8 

Hiram  Titus,  North  Attleboro: 

No.  4,  Gr.H 1010    43.4 

No.  2,  Gr.H 1364     50.2 

No.  3,  Gr.H 1100    44.0 

Ch  r^es  S    Bliss,  Rehobolh: 

Dick,    GrH 1002  47.1 

Toniette,   Gr.H 1314  48.6 

Richard  P    Bliss,  Rehoboth: 

No.  2,  Gr.H 1156  42.7 

No.    16,   Gr.H 1218  39.9 

David  S.  Peck,  Seekonk: 

No.  37,  Gr.Guern 1389  55  G 

No.  36,  Gr.H 1054    33.2 

No.  75,  Gr.H 946    40.6 

No.  5,  Gr.H 1600    41.6 

No.  93,  Gr.H 1051    42.0 

Franklin  G.  Arnold,  Touisset: 

No.  9,  Gr.H 1318    43.4 

No.  10,  Gr.H 1225    49.0 

No.  16,  P.B.H 1110    43.3 

No.  5,  Gr.H 1222    45.2 

H.  S.  Paquette,  Westport: 

No.  5,  P.B.H 1045  41.8 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  North  Dighton: 

No.  22,  P.  B.  H 1057  42.3 
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The  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  was  im- 
ported from  Europe  on  diseased  nur- 
sery stock  and  is  now  firmly  established 
in  the  New  England  States,  New  York 
and  in  sections  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin. The  spread  of  this  disease  can 
be  checked  and  controlled  by  up-rooting 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  within 
900   feet   of   the   white   pines. 

In  Bristol  County  Blister  Rust  is  not 
prevalent,  but  it  is  well  to  take  no  un- 
necessary chance. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
stone  walls,  rocky  ledges,  roadsides,  old 
orchards  and  pastures  and  low,  swampy 
places,  as  these  are  among  the  favorite 
growing  places  for  ribes. 

White  pine  has  been  cut  to  a  great 
extent  in  Bristol  County  and  the  prob- 
lem here  is  largely  reforestation.  Much 
has  been  written  and  said  about  this 
necessary  project  and  it  cannot  be  too 
greatly  impressed  upon  all  to  do  their 
share  towards  encouraging  tree  plant- 
ing and  protection  to  avoid  future  wood 
shortage.  At  the  present  time  Massa- 
chusetts is  consuming  four  times  as 
much  wood  as  it  grows.  There  are  many 
areas  of  land  in  Bristol  County  just 
ideally  fit  for  planting  white  pine  and 
figures  can  be  produced  to  show  same  to 
be  a  good  business  proposition.  While 
this  problem  directly  comes  under  De- 
partment of  Consei-vation,  Division  of 
Forestry,  yet  all  agricultural  agencies 
are  deeply  interested  and  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  is  going  to 
distribute  many  thousands  of  young 
white  pines  to  be  set  out  this  spring. 
Some  Forestry  Facts 
A  forest  without  young  growth  is  like 
a  community  of  old  people,  it  will  die 
out. 

Woodland  on  farms  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States  would  form 
a  strip  105  miles  in  width  reaching  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Farmers 
own  as  much  forest  land  as  do  all  the 
lumbermen  and  other  private  holders 
together. 

Timber  is  a  national  necessity;  the 
supply  of  it  is  being  rapidly  depleted. 
By  growing  more  timber  the  farmer  in- 
creases his  own  income  and  benefits  the 
public. 

Forestry  increases  farm  income  by 
making  waste  lands  yield  a  profit  by 
growing  timber  on  poor  soils,  steep 
slopes,  rocky  lands,  wet  lands,  unused 
corners  and  eroded  land;  also  by  fur- 
nishing paying  employment  for  men 
and  teams  during  the  winter;  also  by 
increasing  crop  yields  by  planting  for- 
est tree  windbreaks. 

Massachusetts  appropriated  $3,000,- 
000  in  1920  to  buy  100,000  acres  of 
land  and  plant  it  to  white  pine  by  1930. 
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B.  C.  A.  S.  Administration  Building  Before  the  Fire 


LET'S  "CARRY  ON" 


While  the  work  at  the  B.  C.  A.  S. 
has  suffered  a  serious  set-back  by  the 
fire,  it  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
handicap.  The  school  will  go  on.  A 
short  time  hence  it  is  likely  to  be 
stronger  and  better  equipped  than 
ever,  and  somewhat  as  a  result  of 
this  temporary  loss.  A  few  weak 
spirits  may  lose  heart  and  fall  by  the 
wayside,  but  those  of  more  rugged 
purpose  will  push  on,  and  there  has 
been  little  indication  of  faint-hearted- 
ness. 

The  spirit  of  the  letter  printed  be- 
low, from  an  alumnus,  is  fairly 
repesentative  of  the  attitude,  also,  of 
the  undergraduates  and  staff,  and  of 
most  of  the  general  public.  As  one 
taxpayer  puts  it,  "The  school  cost  us 
last  year  about  6  cents  apeice.  I  guess 
we  can  stand  12  cents  apeice  this 
year  to  put  it  back."  This  man's 
mathematics    may    or    may    not,    be 
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THE  BANQUET 


The  annual  banquet  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  took 
place  January  19th  in  the  Dighton 
Memorial  Hall.  The  loss  of  the  main 
school  building  at  first  seemed  to 
necessitate  the  cancellation  of  the 
banquet  this  year,  but  upon  further 
consideration  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  hold  it  in  some  neighboring 
building  which  might  offer  suitable 
accommodations  instead  of  cancelling 
it  altogether.  Notices  to  this  effect 
were  published  in  the  newspapers  in 
an  attempt  to  reach  all  those  who  had 
been  sent  invitation's.  Considering 
the  difficulties  involved  in  holding 
this  event,  there  was  a  very  good  at- 
tendance and  most  of  the  guests 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves. 

The  supper  was  served  a  little  lat- 
er than  was  at  first  intended,  but 
this  inconvenienced  nobody  to  any 
extent.      The    menu    was    very    well 
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SCHOOL    BUILDING   DESTROYED 


The  fire  which  destroyed  the  B.  C. 
A.  S.  building  January  17  started 
about  4.30  a.  m.  in  the  northwest 
basement  storeroom.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Douglas  Francis  as  he 
was  going  to  the  dairy  barn  to  do 
the  chores.  The  alarm  was  given, 
the  people  aroused  and  the  fire  de- 
partments summoned,  but  the  lack  of 
water  prevented  any  fighting  of  the 
fire.  Nothing  could  be  done  to  stop 
the  spread  of  the  fire,  so  all  that  we 
did  was  to  look  on  and  see  our  home 
burn  down. 

Only  a  few  articles  were  saved.  The 
valuable  records  of  the  office  and  ex- 
tension service  were  lost  and  some  of 
them  cannot  be  replaced. 

Classes  Carried  On 

Plans  are  under  way  to  rebuild 
and  the  building  is  to  be  better  than 
the  original  structure.  Classes  were 
suspended  until  supplies  and  accom- 

Continued  on  Page  3.  Col.  2 
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ALUMNI  OF  B.  C.  A.  S. 


The  Enrollment  Campaign  is  on. 
Are  you  behind  it.  We  are.  The 
plans  are  to  double  the  number  of 
students  for  next  year.  Squads  have 
been  formed  in  the  school  and  a  live- 
ly competition  should  result.  You 
fellows  who  have  benefited  by  coming 
to  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  should  be  able  to 
locate  some  one  who  wants  the  prac- 
tical agricultural  training  and  in- 
terest him  to  come  here.  If  every 
alumnus  and  student  got  one  fellow 
to  enroll,  the  enrollment  quota  would 
be  filled. 

The  Editors. 


small  membership  and  most  of  the 
members  are  so  scattered  throughout 
the  States  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  have  meetings. 

However,  with  a  possible  increase 
in  membership  of  at  least  thirty,  most 
of  whom  are  located  near  the  school, 
a  better  and  more  effective  organiza- 
tion will  be  possible. 

The  Association  organized  with  H. 
J.  Robinson,  '17,  as  president,  and 
Irving  A.  Slocomb,  '18,  as  teasurer 
and  secretary.  The  constitution  and 
by-laws  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  a  copy  can  be  located.  The  copies 
held  by  the  president  were  destroyed 
in  the  recent  fire. 

Much  can  be  done  for  an  institu- 
tion by  its  Alumni,  and  if  the  same 
splendid  spirit  of  "carry  on",  which 
so  manifested  itself  at  our  recent 
banquet,    can    be    instilled    into    our 

A.  A.,  great  days  are  in  store  for  old 

B.  C.  A.  S. 

H.  J.  Robinson,  Pres. 


of    scrip    by    Victor    Hugo    you    oft 
quoted     to     us,     "Courage     for     the 
greater  sorrows  of  life  and  patience 
for   the   little   ones.     And   then   when 
your  daily  task  is  done,  go  to   sleep 
in  peace  for  God  is  awake". 
As  ever. 
Just  one  of  the  boys, 
(Signed)   Elmer  R.  Wood. 
Such  loyalty  helps. 
Those  who  are  responsibile  for  the 
B.  C.  A.  S.  News"  are  also  making 
a  real  contribution  in  furnishing  this 
medium     for     reaching     undergrad- 
uates, alumni  and  friends  particular- 
ly at  this  time. 

Let  this  also  be  carried  on. 

Your  Director. 


Every  pupil  enroll  a  pupil. 


PLAN   TO   REORGANIZE   ALUMNI 


Considerable  interest  is  being 
shown  in  the  Alumni  Association  by 
the  undergraduates.  They  are  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  the  annual 
dues  are  excessive,  and  at  an  infor- 
mal meeting  called  at  the  close  of  the 
recent  banquet,  a  group  represent- 
ing the  Seniors  discussed  the  situa- 
tion with  some  of  the  present  Alumni 
Association  members.  The  constitu- 
tion as  originally  written  provided 
for  an  annual  membership  of  ten  dol- 
lars. 

After  discussing  the  situation,  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  bring  in  a 
set  of  recommendations  to  be  present- 
ed at  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  and 
prospective  members  to  be  called  just 
before  graduation  exercises  late  in 
March. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  the 
Alumni  Association  has  not  been 
functioning  as  it  should.  This  is 
true,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
as  originally  organized  it  had  a  very 
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faulty,  but  his  loyalty  is  surely  an 
asset,  and  he  is  one  of  many  who 
have  known  somewhat  of  the  work  of 
the  school  and  are  ready  to  help  to 
carry  on". 

Temporary  housing  arrangements 
for  the  school  have  already  been 
made.  Action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Trustees  looking  to  an  early  restitu- 
tion of  the  main  school  building  and 
equipment.  The  much  needed  din- 
ing room  building  will  be  somewhat 
postponed,  but  a  way  will  be  found 
to  provide  what  is  necessary. 

So  let  us  go  forward  in  the  confi- 
dence that  we  shall  come  to  the  re- 
opening of  class  work  next  October 
stronger  in  resources,  in  enrollment, 
above  all  in  loyalty  and  school  spirit 
than  ever  before. 

Here  is  one  of  many  kindly  letters 
received  at  the  school  office  since  the 
fire. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1923 
Dear  Mr.  Gilbert: — 

Enclosed  please  find  a  money  order 
for  $25.00.  Please  use  this  bit 
toward  the  new  school  building  that 
I  expect  will  be  going  up  when  the 
"Red  Tape"  is  gone  thru;  it  at  least 
will  pay  for  a  few  nails.  If  the  school 
means  as  much  to  the  boys  of  today 
as  it  did  to  me,  reconstruction  work 
cannot  be  started  any  too  soon.  I 
only  hope  that  in  this  time  of  trial 
all  can  smile  and  remember  the  bit 
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chosen  and  everyone  appreciated  the 
efforts  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
this  end  of  the  evening's  social  ac- 
tivities. The  toastmaster,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, presented  Director  Gilbert  as 
the  first  speaker  of  the  evening.  Mr. 
Gilbert  spoke  of  school  affairs  in 
general  and  more  particularly  about 
the  efforts  which  were  being  made  to 
carry  on  the  school  work  despite 
the  recent  setback.  Mr.  Elmer  Wood, 
the  next  speaker,  gave  a  talk  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  graduate.  Mr. 
Devine  then  spoke  on  the  social  life 
of  the  School,  giving  both  the  past 
social  events  those  to  come  in  the 
future.  Mr.  Cook  represented  the 
athletic  committee  in  a  review  of 
the  basketball  games  that  had  been 
played,  and  expressed  the  intention 
of  the  team  to  finish  out  the  basket- 
ball schedule  of  this  year.  Rev.  Mr. 
Livingstone  of  Taunton  was  the  last 
speaker.  He  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  various  subjects  and  held  the 
attention  of  the  audience  until  he  sat 
down  when  he  was  given  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks. 

After  the  speakers  had  finished, 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
given  over  to  dancing.  The  music 
was  furnished  by  Wade's  Orchestra 
of  Fall  River.  These  talented  play- 
ers held  sway  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening.  Dancing  ceased  soon 
after  eleven  in  order  that  the  out-of- 
town  people  might  not  miss  the  last 
car. 

The  evening  ended  very  satis- 
factorily and  it  is  hoped  that  all  fu- 
ture social  events  will  be  as  success- 
ful as  this  one  was. 

Donald  Padelford. 


Every  pupil  enroll  a  pupil. 
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Poultry  Plant— Two  60'  x  60'  Houses, 
1550  Birds,  2800  Kgg  Incubators 


C.  A.  S.  Building  After  Fire  of  January  17. 
To  be  rebuilt  and  ready  for  classes  next  Fall 


View  from  Silos — Part  of  the  Market  Gardeu  in  Back- 
ground.    Dining  Hall  on  Right 


Part  of  Flock  of  Harry  Gaffney 
Former  B.  C.  A.  S.  Student 


Ma  Rue,  Imported  Percheron — Purchased 
from  Col.  Samuel  P.  Colt  Estate,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
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Left — Dairy  Barn  and  Milk  Room 
Sixty  Head  of  Stock  Housed  in 
Barn. 


Sir  De  Kol  Tensen  of  Mt.  Hope 
His  Grandsire  Purchased  by  Mr 
Fred  Field  for  |53,000.00. 


Class  in  Vetjetable  Gardening. 
Cleiiiiiig  Vegetables  for  Market. 


Part  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  Herd,  Pure  Breds  and  High  Grades. 
Federal  Tested  for  Tuberculosis. 


Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 

Segreganset,  Mass. 
Please  send  me  information  in  regard  to  courses  at  Bristol  County 
.A-gricultural  School. 


Name.. 
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THE  B.  C.  A.  S.  FARM 
Farm     Organization 

The  farm  which  is  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  has  135  acres; 
50  acres  farm  crops,  10  acres  or- 
chard, 6  acres  market  garden,  10 
acres  pasture  and  woodland.  It  is 
divided  into  five  departments — 
farm  crops,  poultry,  orchard,  market 
garden  and  dairy  and  swine.  Each 
department  is  supervised  by  an  in- 
structor who  teaches  the  subject  in 
school. 

The  Farm   Departments 

The  poultry  department,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Curtis  Peckham,  has  about 
1550  birds,  800  white  leghorns  pul- 
lets, 300  white  leghorn  hens,  450  R. 
I.  Reds.  They  are  housed  in  two  60 
X  60  houses.  Only  one  house  has  a 
cellar  and  in  it  there  is  a  2800-egg 
Candee  incubator.  There  are  several 
individual  incubators  of  different 
makes.  This  year  plans  are  made 
to  put  in  9000  eggs.  A  long  brooder 
house  is  used  to  raise  some  of  the 
chicks,  and  when  they  are  large 
enough  to  go  on  free  range,  they  are 
housed  in  fourteen  10  x  10  colony 
houses. 

The  orchard  department,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Lester  Simmons,  has  10  acres 
set  out  to  624  young  trees,  of  those 
there  are  60  pear  trees  and  564  apple 
trees.  A  vineyard  of  250  vines  and 
many  small  fruit  bushes  are  under 
his  charge  also. 

The  market  garden  department,  in 
the  care  of  Mr.  H.  Judson  Robinson, 
has  six  acres  of  rich  dark  loam.  The 
products  chiefly  grown  are  small 
vegetables,  onions,  tomatoes,  celery, 
beets,  etc. 

Mr.  David  A.  Millard  has  super- 
vision of  the  dairy  and  swine  depart- 
ment. The  dairy  herd  consists  of 
sixty  head  of  stock — 31  cows,  9  Ay- 
shires  and  22  Holsteins;  12  heifers; 
15  calves  and  2  bulls.  The  herd  is 
giving  350   quarts   daily. 

The  same  department  cares  for  the 
swine.  There  are  14  sows,  one  boar 
and  10  pigs. 

The  growing  of  the  50  acres  of 
farm  crops  is  directed  by  Mr.  Walter 
Curtis.  15  acres  of  the  50  are  in 
cash  crops — sweet  corn,  potatoes  and 
turnip;  ten  acres  of  hay;  and  nine- 
teen of  ensilage  com.  The  plowing 
and  harrowing  of  the  fields  is  done 
by  a  Fordson  tractor  and  the  culti- 
vation is  done  by  five  horses.  This 
department  does  other  general  work 
around  the  farm. 


Farm    Worked    on    Commercial    Basis 

The  work  of  the  farm  is  done  in  a 
commercial  way  in  order  to  give  a 
student  the  training  needed  to  oper- 
ate a  farm  of  his  own  on  a  commer- 
cial basis.  Last  year  the  gross  cash 
sales  for  the  whole  farm  amounted 
to  nearly  $20,000. 

A  new  department  in  farm  mechan- 
ics and  construction  has  been  or- 
ganized. The  work  in  this  depart- 
ment is  taught  by  Mr.  Leon  P. 
Brown.  The  object  is  to  enable  a 
fellow  to  build  and  make  the  small 
buildings  and  articles  of  a  farm.  The 
classes  in  construction  and  mechanics 
have  built  colony  poultry  houses,  a 
large  60  x  60  poultry  house,  whiffle- 
trees,  repaired  engines  and  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

Stu^.ent  Labor 

The  work  on  the  whole  farm  is 
done  by  the  students.  There  is  no 
outside  help  employed  except  during 
rush  times  and  those  men  are  hired 
with  their  teams.  The  students  who 
work  here  during  the  summer  are 
those  who  have  attended  school  dur- 
ing the  last  year  and  those  who  have 
enolled  for  the  coming-  year. 
Student   Foreman 

Each  department  head  appoints  a 
foreman  from  one  of  his. crew  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  work.  The 
foreman  is  given  responsibility  and 
supervision  throughout  the  summer. 
Some  of  the  departments  have  a 
foreman  during  the  winter  who  is 
usually  a  graduate  of  the  past  year. 
Summer  Trips 

Once  a  month  during  the  summer 
a  trip  to  some  farm  is  taken  by  a  de- 
partment. The  whole  day  is  devoted 
to  the  trip.  The  department  having 
the  trip  goes  to  a  farm  which  special- 
ized in  same  work.  The  fellows  in- 
spect the  farm  and  are  urged  to  ask 
questions  to  gain  information.  When 
the  inspection  is  over  the  fellows  are 
taken  to  some  amusement  place  to 
have  their  dinner  and  a  good  time. 

This  past  summer,  once  a  week  af- 
ter a  hard  day's  work,  a  number  of 
fellows  would  get  together  and,  with 
an  instructor,  use  the  truck  or  Ford 
and  go  to  Taunton  or  Fall  River  to  a 
good  show.  Several  times  they  went 
to  a  beach  and  had  a  swim. 

It  is  not  all  work. 

Freeman  W.  Cook. 
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modations  could  be  secured.  A  new 
portable  school  building  has  been  pur- 
chased,   and    with    this    building    and 


space  in  the  poultry  house,  garage 
and  carpenter  shop,  classes  can  be  ac- 
commodated. 

Banquet   a   Success 

The  annual  Alumni  Banquet  which 
was  scheduled  for  January  19  was 
given  in  Memorial  Hall,  Dighton,  in 
spite  of  the  loss  of  our  assembly  hall. 

The  spirit  of  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  is 
"Carry  On". 

Freeman  W.  Cook. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  HERD 

The  B.  C.  A.  S.  herd  is  just  be- 
ginning to  get  under  way.  The  past 
four  years  it  has  been  growing  up. 
We  have  a  number  of  pure-bred 
heifers  which  were  bought  of  B.  B.  & 
R.  Knight,  River  Point,  R.  I.,  and 
they  are  showing  up  fairly  well  for 
a  beginning.  Space  will  not  permit 
me  to  mention  them  all,  but  here  are 
a  few. 

DeKol  Pride  of  Royal  Millis,  6998.3 
lbs  milk,  226.4  lbs.  fat. 
Freshened   May  28,   1922,   1st  calf. 

Nancy    DeKol    Prince    Conary   3rd, 

8246.3  lbs.  milk,  277.36  lbs.  fat. 

Freshened  October  10,  1922,  2nd  calf. 

Jumbo    Pride    Clothilde,    4,660    lbs. 
milk,  167.99  lbs.  fat. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  our  good 
purebred  heifers  out  of  ten  which 
were  purchased  at  one  time. 

Now  to  mention  a  few  of  our  grade 
cows.  The  following  records  are  for 
the  last  year: 

lbs.  of 
milk 
Grade  Ayrshire  Innocence,        10,502. 
"     HolsteinNo.  65,  10,730.6 

Abbie,  10,311.4 

Bess,  11,530.2 

"  "        Lassie,  13,684. 

We  now  have  two  grade  cows  that 
are  making  better  than  60  lbs.  per 
day,  one  of  which  made  1955.1  lbs. 
milk  last  month.  The  other  was  not 
far  behind.  We  have  nine  that  are 
milking  better  than  40  lbs.  a  day  and 
holding  right  there.. 

Our  calves  number  fifteen,  all  pure- 
breds,  including  one  purebred  bull 
that  we  raised.  We  have  one  pure- 
bred calf  which  Mr.  Millard  bought 
of  Mr.  Perrington  of  Wareham, 
which  is  showing  promises  of  being 
some  calf. 

Last  but  not  least,  I  want  to  men- 
tion our  old  standby,  Marie.  Maybe 
some  of  you  boys  remember  her.  She 
is  right  here  but  all  she  is  doing  is 
standing  by. 

Douglas  Francis. 
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ATHLETICS  AT  B.  C.  A.  S. 


Since    the    first    edition    of    scliool 
paper     the     basket     ball     team     has 
played     three     games,     winning     the 
first,  but  losing  the  other  two. 
Where   was    Gordon? 

The  "Cinco's",  a  Fall  River  team., 
on  which  Gordon  Hughes  a  former 
Bristol  boy,  played,  lost  to  the  school 
team  by  the  score  of  26-18. 

Our  next  game,  with  Norfolk  Ag- 
gie, was  rather  disappointing.  Altho 
minus  the  services  of  Ashley,  the 
team  felt  confident  of  winning,  and 
the  final  score  of  17-13  in  favor  of 
Norfolk  did  not  leave  a  very  pleasant 
taste.  The  game  was  played  at  Wal- 
pole,  and  the  boys  are  working  hard 
to  turn  the  tables  when  Norfolk 
comes  to  our  floor. 

Two  days  later  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation automatically  went  out  of 
business  when  the  fire  destroyed  our 
equipment.  The  Association  voted  to 
cancel  all  our  games,  but  later  re- 
considered after  being  completely 
outfitted  by  some  anonymous  friend. 
The  Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Company 
extended  to  us  the  use  of  their  floor 
for  practice  as  well  as  for  our  games. 
Durfee  Wins  Again 

On  January  26  the  team  met  Dur- 
fee High  School  at  the  Mt.  Hope 
Club  House  and  lost  29-16.  The  boys 
played  a  very  good  game  consider- 
ing the  handicap  under  which  they 
were  laboring.  During  the  second 
half  Durfee  scored  18  points  to  15 
points  scored  by  our  team.  Consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  boys  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  practice  since  Janu- 
ary 15,  the  score  is  by  no  means  one 
to  be  ashamed  of. 

Trip  to  Hathorne 

On  February  2  the  team  went  on 
its  first  overnight  trip.  We  played  Es- 
This  was  the  first  athletic  event  ever 
played   between   the   two   schools. 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  A.  A.  wishes  to  thank  their 
friends  who  are  supporting  them, 
particularly  the  Mount  Hope  Finish- 
ing Co.  and  the  unknown  person  or 
per'sons  who  equipped  us  after  our 
recent  loss. 

Lester  Simmons,  Coach. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  OF 
B.  C.  A.  S. 


Every  pupil  enroll  a  pupil. 


The  basketball  team  is  carrying 
out  its  schedule  as  arranged  with  but 
few  changes. 


Every  pupil  enroll  a  pupil. 


The  student  body  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  is 
well  organized.  The  Forum  and 
Athletic  Association  are  the  two  or- 
ganizations which  govern  the  student 
life  of  the  school. 

The   Forum 

The  Director,  every  instructor  and 
and  student  is  a  voting  member  of 
the  Forum  which  assembles  every 
Friday  morning  of  the  winter  school 
session.  It  has  its  president,  vice- 
president  and  secretary-treasurer, 
and  is  conducted  by  parliamentary 
rules.  A  program  for  each  week, 
which  has  been  arranged  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  session,  is  fol- 
lowed as  nearly  as  possible.  The 
regular  program  of  the  Forum  is  the 
reading  of  the  secretary's  report;  re- 
ports of  special  and  standing  commit- 
tees ;  suggestions  for  the  good  of  the 
Forum;  report  of  critic — a  student 
appointed  each  week  to  criticize  con- 
ditions or  make  suggestions;  and 
reading  of  current  events.  Occasion- 
ally a  speaker  is  invited  to  give  talks 
to  the  pupils. 

Officers  and  Committees 

The  officers  of  the  Forum,  except 
the  president,  are  elected  every 
three  months.  This  gives  every  pu- 
pil of  ability  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come one  of  the  leaders  of  the  school. 

An  executive  conunittee  of  five 
members  and  an  instructor,  with  the 
vice  president  as  chairman,  meet  at 
his  call  to  arrange  for  the  social 
events  to  be  given  from  time  to  time. 
A  program  is  arranged  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  and  followed 
throughout  the  year. 

Student  Paper — B.  C.  A.  S.  News 

The  school  newspaper,  "The  B.  C. 
A.  S.  News",  is  a.  result  of  student 
organization.  The  main  object  of  the 
publication  is  to  carry  news  from  the 
pupils  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  to  the  gradu- 
ates and  news  from  graduates  of  B. 
C.  A.  S.  to  the  pupils.  The  editors 
are  pupils,  and  the  work  of  getting 
the  paper  in  its  final  form,  except 
the  setting  of  type  and  printing,  is 
done  by  them  and  other  pupils.  Most 
of  the  material  used  in  the  paper  is 
written  by  members  of  "the  English 
classes. 

Athletic    Association 

The  Athletic  Association  of  B.  C. 
A.  S.  is  conducted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Forum.  The  members  of 
the  Forum   are  also   members  of  the 


A.  A.  An  executive  committee  of 
four  members  and  an  instructor  is 
appointed  by  the  president,  who  is 
one  of  them  and  acts  as  chairman. 
The  duty  of  the  committee  is  to  shape 
a  course  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  good  of  the  Association. 
Basketball 

Basketball  is  the  chief  form  of 
athletics  of  the  school.  Soccer  foot- 
ball and  boxing  are  entered  into 
somewhat.  Basketball  games  are 
played  with  some  of  the  leading  high 
schools  of  Bristol  County.  Norfolk 
County  Agricultural  School  and  Es- 
sex County  Agricultural  School  have 
games  with  us. 

The  funds  supporting  the  activities 
of  the  Association  are  obtained  from 
the  athletic  fees  of  each  pupil,  season 
tickets,  admissions  to  games  and  pro^ 
ceds  of  socials  and  dances  given  after 
some  of  our  important  games. 

Freeman  W.  Cook. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  LOYALTY 


January  31,  1923. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Director, 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  School. 
Segreganset,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  one  thing  to  be  thankful  for 
and  that  is  the  day  I  enrolled  as  a 
student  in  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultual  School.  The  personal  inter- 
est the  Director  and  all  instructors 
take  in  their  students  is  a  valuable 
feature,  and  each  day  finds  me  more 
pleased  with  the  school  and  its  work. 
I  don't  know  as  I  have  spent  any  time 
anywhere  that  has  brought  me  re- 
turns as  the  time  spent  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School. 
Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  Walter  Woolley, 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Taunton. 

Note — Mr.  Woolley  attended  the 
school  for  one  year  working  on  the 
school  farm  during  the  summer.  He 
had  absolutely  no  previous  agricul- 
tural training.  Within  two  years  he 
has  acquired  51  acres,  5  cows,  300 
White  Rock  and  R.  I.  Red  birds  and 
set  out  50  young  apple  trees.  He 
has  7  acres  under  cultivation.  A 
large  hen  house  has  been  erected  and 
farming  tools  purchased.  The  farm 
will  be  on  a  paying  basis  in  a  short 
time. 

Editor. 


Every  pupil  enroll  a  pupil. 
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HOME   ECONOMICS   NOTES 

Community  Chatter 
County  "wide: 

In  spite  of  the  cold  weather  and  the 
change  in  meeting  place  a  number  of 
women  attended  the  Bristol  County  An- 
nual Meeting  January  23,  and  althougTi 
a  Home  Bureau  was  not  organized  that 
day  at  least  a  start  was  made.  Miss  Lu- 
cile  W.  Reynolds,  State  Home  Demon- 
stration Leader,  presented  a  summary 
of  organization  for  Home  Demonstra- 
tion work  in  other  counties  of  the  State. 
A  commitete  was  chosen  which  meets  in 
Febraury  to  discuss  further  plans  and 
to  name  members  for  a  County  Execu- 
tive Committee.  This  Executive  Com- 
mittee, together  with  the  project  lead- 
ers now  working  in  the  county,  will  form 
the  skeleton  on  which  a  Home  Bureau 
will  be  developed. 

The  last  public  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
was  the  second  Leaders'  Training  Con- 
ference in  Clothing  Construction  which 
took  place  Tuesday,  January  16.  Miss 
Marion  L.  Tucker,  State  Clothing  Spec- 
ialist, led  the  Conference  which  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  kitchen 
apron  and  to  testing  and  altering  com- 
mercial patterns. 
North  Attleboro: 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Cloth- 
ing Group  several  girls  invited  their 
mothers.  Since  last  meeting  these  girls 
had  made  several  garments  which  they 
brought  with  them.  Standards  of  con- 
struction were  discussed  and  the  gar- 
ments scored.  The  high  standard  of  the 
work  done  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  five 
garments  scored  over  90  per  cent. 
East  Mansfield: 

Simple  methods  of  doing  some  of  the 
less  desirable  household  tasks  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Kitchen  Improvement  Project.  Several 
women  reported  success  with  various 
methods  of  cleaning.  Some  of  them 
were   as  follows: 

Cleaning  silver:  1  teaspoon  of  salt,  1 
teaspoon  of  soda  to  a  quart  of  water. 
Place  in  an  aluminium  pan  and  put  in 
silver  so  that  each  piece  touches  the 
pan,  and  is  completely  covered  with 
water.  Boil  10  minutes,  rinse  in  hot 
water  and  dry.  One  woman  reported  a 
similar  method,  but  used  Star  Naphtha 
powder  instead  of  soda  and  salt  with 
good  results.  Only  sterling  silver  or 
plated  ware  should  be  cleaned  by  either 
of  these  methods.  For  cleaning  copper 
hot  water  tanks,  brass  faucets,  etc.,  the 
project  leader  used  Red  Cap  Metal  Pol- 
ish. She  took  the  group  into  her  kitchen 
and  showed  them  the  results  of  this 
method. 
North  Rehoboth: 

Several  meetings  on  Clothing  Con- 
struction have  been  held  and  the  wom- 


en are  getting  caught  up  with  the  work 
they   have   missed   on   account  of   sick- 
ness. 
East    Norton: 

Work  on  the  Clothing  Construction 
project  continues  to  hold  the  interest  of 
the  women.  One  reported  that  she  liked 
to  use  a  long,  fine,  steel  crochet  hook 
for  cleaning  the  lint  out  of  her  sewing 
machine. 
Taunton: 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Meal  Plan- 
ning Group  proved  very  interesting  and 
instructive  to  those  present.  Several 
new  members  were  added  to  the  group. 
The  discussion  was  on  family  food  hab- 
its and  a  score  card  was  made  by  cred- 
iting good  food  habits  with  certain 
numbers  of  points  and  deducting  for 
bad  food  habits. 

Several  women  reported  on  results  of 
planning  meals  according  to  the  food 
classification  given  at  the  previous 
meeting.  Most  of  them  had  made  a 
conscious  effort  to  get  more  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  to  the  daily  diet.  One 
woman  said  she  was  using  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  did  not  consider  it 
expensive  to  do  so  even  at  this  time 
of  year.  Others  who  were  located  where 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  get  the  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  using  canned 
and  dried  ones  very  successfully. 

Miss  Flora  L.  Mason  was  chosen  pro- 
ject leader  for  this  gi-oup.  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Queal,    State    Nutrition    Specialist,    led 
the  discussion. 
Assonet: 

The  patience  and  perseverance  of  the 
women  in  the  local  Clothing  Construc- 
tion group  was  brought  out  the  other 
day  when  various  members  reported  the 
length  of  time  it  took  them  to  make  a 
kitchen  apron.  This  time  ranged  all 
the  way  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
weeks  and  the  difficulty  was  in  the  use 
of  the  machine  binder.  The  spirit  of  the 
group  seemed  to  be  to  stick  until  the 
task  was  mastered. 
Dighton: 

Several  meetings  on  the  Clothing  Con- 
struction project  have  been  held,  both 
by  the  members  of  the  Mothers'  Asso- 
ciation and  by  the  Segreganset  group. 
At  one  meeting  each  woman  cleaned  and 
oiled  her  own  sewing  machine  besides 
the  other  work  of  the  evening.  So  inter- 
ested did  they  become  that  it  was  nearly 
midnight  before  they  stopped  work.  In 
both  groups  many  kitchen  aprons  were 
made,  several  for  Christmas  gifts. 
My  ricks: 

Although  the  bad  travelling  has  pre- 
vented the  leaders  of  this  group  from 
attending  the  Training  Conferences  in 
Clothing  Construction,  the  women  are 
making  up  the  back  work  and  expect  to 
go  on  with  the  other  groups  when 
weather  permits. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


Miss  Dorothy  Murdock,  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader,  visited  several  of 
the  Hom-i  Economics  Clubs  during  the 
early  part  of  January.  The  rest  of  the 
Clubs  will  be  visited  during  the  first 
week  of  March.  It  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  have  Club  Members  bring  any 
of  their  work  to  the  meeting  on  March 
1st  and  2nd  when  Miss  Murdock  comes. 

The  "Little  Housewives"  and  "Moth- 
er's Helpers"  of  the  County  Street 
School,  Taunton,  under  the  able  lead- 
er.ship  of  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears  and  Miss 
HeJen  Hart,  are  getting  fine  results 
with  their  Clubs.  Many  of  the  girls  in 
the  Bread  Club  have  done  all  their  re- 
quired work  in  bread  making  and  sev- 
eral (.f  the  Sewing  Club  members  are 
well  along  on  their  second  garment 
Many  in  both  Clubs  have  done  over  75 
hours  of  housework. 

A  new  Home  Economics  Club  has 
started  in  South  Westport  under  the 
local  leadership  of  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Tall- 
man.  The  Club  will  no  doubt  be  a  suc- 
cess. 

During  the  past  month  Miss  Doris 
Higginbottom  of  Rehoboth,  Miss  Car- 
rie Clapp  and  Miss  Mytice  Fuller  of 
Norton,  gave  some  very  good  and  help- 
ful demonstrations  to  clubs  in  Attle- 
boro and  Norton  respectively.  All  these 
young  ladies  have  been  in  Club  Work 
about  three  years  and  have  become  very 
proficient  in   both  sewing  and   cooking. 

Miss  Doris  Higginbottom  of  North 
Rehoboth  has  the  distinctoin  of  being 
the  first  Club  Member  from  Bristol 
County  to  win  a  State  Championship. 
This  honor  was  awarded  to  her  by  the 
State  Office  recently.  Doris  is  really 
a  wonder  in  both  sewing  and  darning. 
When  one  considers  that  this  girl  has 
done  all  the  family  darning  for  the  past 
few  years  since  she  has  been  in  the 
County  Sewing  Club  it  isn't  a  wonder 
that  she  won  the  State  Championship 
in  sewing.  It  is  hoped  that  another 
Bristol  County  girl  will  vsdn  the  State 
Championship  in  Sewing  for  the  coming 
year.  There  are  several  more  girls  in 
the  County  who  are  well  qualified  to 
win  it. 

It  is  truly  hoped  that  more  girls  will 
join  the  Food  Club  another  year.  Food, 
and  especially  bread,  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  home  and  the  girl 
that  can  cook  well  is  not  only  a  source 
of  great  help  to  her  mother  and  her 
family,  but  she  is  fitting  herself  vitally 
for  the  future.  Girls,  you  know  that 
"the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through 
his  stomach."  After  the  good  man  is 
won  it  takes  a  mother  who  can  cook 
well  to  care  for  and  raise  a  good  heal- 
thy family.  No  person  is  so  important  in 
the   home   as  one  who   can   cook  well. 
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The  name  the  Sewing  Club  in  the 
Myriclcs  School,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Addie  M.  Blood,  has  chos- 
en is  "Sew  my  own."  Other  clubs  who 
have  chosen  names  since  last  issue  of 
the  Farm  Bulletin  are  the  following: 
"Wee  Women,"  of  North  Rehoboth; 
"Helpful  Deeds  Club"  of  Norton  Center 
School;  "Busy  Workers"  of  Acushnet 
and  "Ever  Ready  Sewing  Club"  in 
Raynham. 

Several  of  the  Sewing  girls  are  mak- 
ing progress.  Mytice  Fuller  of  Norton 
has  darned  18  stockings  and  made  four 
garments.  Myrtice  is  commencing  her 
third  year  work  in  sewing.  Grace  Dean 
of  East  Taunton  in  her  second  year  of 
sewing  has,  besides  115  hours  of 
home  work,  darned  15  stockings  and 
made  two  garments  and  made  11  bak- 
ings of  bread.  Others'  good  work  will 
be  mentioned  in  next  month's  issue  of 
the  bulletin. 

The  "Busy  Bees"  Sewing  Club  of 
West  Mansfield,  under  the  excellent 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Richmond  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  have  darned  81  stockings. 
These  girls  are  all  in  their  first  year  of 
sewing  and  deserve  special  mention. 

At  the  Annual  Farm  Bureau  Meeting 
a  few  weeks  ago,  Club  Work  in  the 
County  was  reported  by  Mrs.  George  H. 
Fuller  and  Miss  Myrtice  Fuller  of  Nor- 
ton, Lee  Johnson  of  Assonet  and  the 
County  Club  Agent.  Mrs.  Fuller,  one 
of  the  best  local  leaders  in  the  County, 
gave  an  excellent  report  of  Club  Work 
in  Norton  as  did  also  Myrtice  Fuller,  a 
Norton  Club  member.  Lee  Johnson  of 
Assonet  told  very  interestingly  of  his 
past  two  years'  experience  in  five  dif- 
ferent clubs.  Many  favorable  comments 
were  given  after  the  meeting  on  the  re- 
ports of  the  Club  members  and  leader. 

Annual  Farm  Bureau  Meeting 
(Continued  from  Page  2) 
Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth, 
President;  George  B.  Flint,  East  Mans- 
field, Vice-President;  Mrs.  Lucy  P. 
Morse,  Segreganset,  Secretary;  Frank- 
lin G.  Arnold,  Touisset,  Treasurer;  Mr. 
Alden  G.  Walker,  Norton;  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Bliss,  Rehoboth;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Gif- 
ford,  Acushnet;  Mr.  Henry  T.  Howard, 
Fairhaven;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Allen,  Mans- 
field; Mrs.  P.  C.  Blatchford,  North  Re- 
hoboth. Mr.  GifFord's  election  to  the 
State  Executive  Committee  was  also 
ratifi.ed. 

Bristol  County  Cow  Testing  Assoc'n 

(Continued  from  Page  2,   Column  2.) 

Frank  Horton,  Rehoboth: 

Baroness,    P.B.H 1668  51.6 

Manor,    P.B.H 1500  45.0 

Frozilla,  P.B.H 1630  53.8 

Gretta,  P.B.H 1485  44.6 

Clarence  E.  Dill,  Tester. 


HOW  TO  PLANT  PINE  SEEDLINGS 

(Continued  from   Page    1,   Column   2.) 

be  set  more  rapidly  and  inexpensively, 
and  with  better  results  than  older  trees. 
Heeling  In 
The  trees  come  from  the  nursery  in 
bundles  and  crated.  Unless  they  are  to 
be  planted  at  once  they  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  crates,  a  trench  about 
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Digging  the  Hole 

a  foot  wide  and  a  foot  deep  dug,  run- 
ning east  and  west,  and  the  seedlings 
may  be  stood  in  the  trench  without 
untying  the  bundles,  the  roots  covered 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  earth,  then 
watered  freely  and  more  earth  put  on 
and  tramped  down.  The  trees  should  be 
watered  each  day  while  held  in  the 
trench.  This  process  of  caring  for 
trees  while  held  for  planting  is  called 


"heeling  in."     A  trench  ten   o"-  twelve 
feet   long    vriW    suffice    for    a    thousand 
trees. 
Number   of   Trees   and  Time  t..    Plant 

Perhaps  the  best  distances  to  plant 
are  six  feet  apart  each  way  or  about 
1200  trees  to  the  acre. 

The  trees  should  be  set  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  possible  after  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground,  during  the  month  of 
April  for  this  section. 

How   to   Proceed 

About  the  only  utensils  required  are 
a  mattock  or  grub  hoe  and  a  pail.  Noth- 
ing is  more  damaging  to  young  seed- 
lings than  to  allow  the  roots  to  dry  out, 
and  this  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  trans- 
planting, especially  if  there  be  some 
wind.  To  avoid  drying  out  the  roots  it 
is  well  to  provide  a  pail  two-thirds  full 
of  a  mixture  of  water  and  fine  loam  or 
muck  of  the  consistency  of  thick  paint. 
Cut  the  bundles  of  seedlings  and  dip 
the  roots  into  this  mixture,  a  process 
known   as  puddling. 

Planting  can  be  more  rapidly  done  if 
two  people  work  together,  one  handling 


Setting  the  Seedling 


Firming  the  Soil  with  the  feet 

the  young  trees  and  the  other  the  mat- 
tock. The  soil  is  cut  and  loosened  with 
the  mattock,  enough  to  make  a  hole 
large  enough  to  set  the  tree  a  trifle  low- 
er than  it  set  in  the  nursery,  the  loose 
soil  pushed  back  about  the  roots  and 
tramped  firm  with  the  feet. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  distances 
between  the  trees  be  exact.  Stakes  set 
approximately  six  feet  apart  at  the  ends 
of  the  rows  to  be  planted  will  be  found 
helpful  and  the  distances  in  the  other 
direction  may  be  determined  by  pacing, 
with  sufficient  accuracy. 

A  man  and  a  quick,  active  boy,  after 
a  little  experience,  will  plant  nearly  or 
quite  a  thousand  trees  a  day,  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  condition  of  the 
land. 
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BETTER   FRUIT 


GROW  MORE  SWEET  CORN  IN 
BRISTOL  COUNTY 


FERTILIZING    THE    ORCHARD 


Probably  the  question  puzzling  Bris- 
tol County  orchardists  is  not  how  can 
we  grow  more  fruit,  but  how  can  we 
grow  better  fruit.  There  is  not  now 
nor  has  there  ever  been,  much  demand 
for  poor  quality  fruit,  but  there  will 
always  be  a  demand  for  the  kind  of 
fruit  that  it  shipped  into  our  markets 
by  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  by  New  York  State. 
Bristol  County  fruit  growers  who  pro- 
duce fancy  fruit  will  find  a  ready  de- 
mand for  their  product  at  satisfactory 
prices. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  in 
growing  better  fruit  lies  in  more  thor- 
ough and  systematic  spraying.  Let  us 
not  be  content  with  the  single  spray 
program  of  yesterday.  Twenty  years 
ago  our  farmers  were  spraying  once  a 
year,  using  for  the  most  part  a  solu- 
tion of  lime  and  sulphur,  manufactured 
at  home.  At  its  best  spraying  was  a 
very  disagreeable  task  and  probably  a 
good  many  people  were  driven  to  des- 
pair over  the  orcharding  outlook  sim- 
ply because  the  ;  "aying  was  so  dis- 
agreeable. San  dose  Scale  was  then 
the  worst  enemy  of  the  orchardist. 
Such  insects  as  the  codling  moth,  red 
bug,  curculio,  gypsy  moth,  and  such 
diseases  as  apple  scab  were  practically 
unknown  to  the   average  fruit  grower. 

Our  Experiment  Stations  and  large 
growers  have  demonstrated  that  insects 
and  diseases  csn  be  controlled  to  a 
large  extent  by  thorough  and  system- 
atic   spraying. 

The  old  time  dormant  spray  has  lost 
favor  among  our  growers,  in  place  of 
which  has  come  the  so-called  delayed 
dormant  spray.  This  later  spray  is  put 
on  just  as  the  buds  are  bursting  and 
the  green  tips  of  the  leaves  are  ap- 
pearing. To  the  usual  dormant  spray 
of  lime-sulphur,  which  is  applied  at 
the  rate  of  1  gallon  of  lime-sulphur 
to  9  gallons  of  water,  we  add  Vz  pint 
of  Black  Leaf  40  (Nicotine  Sulphate), 
1 V2  lbs.  Arsenate  of  Lead  powder  or 
3  lbs.  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  paste,  to 
each  5o  gallons  of  spray.  The  lime-sul- 
phur will  control  any  San  Jose  Scale 
and  fungus  diseases  present,  while  the 
Black  Leaf  40  will  kill  the  aphis.  The 
young  aphids  are  hatching  at  this  time 
and  are  more  easily  controlled  than  at 
any  other  period.  The  arsenate  of  lead 
is  intended  for  any  leaf  eating  insects, 
(Continued  on  page  4,  col.  3) 


There  seems  to  be  considerable  mis- 
understanding in  Bristol  County  in  re- 
gard to  marketing  sweet  corn  and 
other  crops  that  are  quarantined  be- 
cause of  the  European  com  borer,  and 
a  number  of  farmers  have  inquired  as 
to  whether  they  would  be  prohibited 
from  marketing  sweet  corn  on  our  lo- 
cal markets. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we 
should  stop  growing  sweet  corn  in  Bris- 
tol County.  In  fact,  there  if  every  rea- 
son why  Bristol  County  farmers  should 
grow  even  more  sweet  corn.  There  are 
no  restrictions  on  marketing  sweet  corn 
grown  in  Bristol  County  if  marketed 
within   the  quarantined  area. 

This  quarantined  area,  which  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  already  includes  the 
whole  of  Bristol  County,  practically 
the  whole  eastern  half  of  Massachu- 
setts, including  Boston  and  all  sur- 
rounding cities,  and  also  the  following 
Rhode  Island  cities  and  towns:  Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket,  Woonsocket,  Bristol, 
Cumberland,  Portsmouth,  Tiverton, 
Warren,  Little  Compton,  Lincoln,  Mid- 
dletown  and  Newport. 

Very  little,  if  any,  sweet  corn  from 
Bristol  County  is  ever  marketed  out- 
side the  present  quarantined  area,  so 
that  the  restrictions  do  not  in  the  least 
need  to  interfere  with  our  growing  of 
sweet  corn  in  the  County.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  present  circumstances  of- 
fer a  real  inducement  for  planting  an 
increased  acreage,  with  every  prospect 
of  a  greatly  increasing  demand  and 
prevailing  high  prices  for  sweet  corn 
on  our  nearby  markets. 

Many  of  the  towns  around  Boston 
that  have  grown  a  vast  amount  of 
sweet  corn  have  had  to  discontinue  this 
crop  because  of  the  corn  borer,  while 
there  is  no  town  at  present  in  Bristol 
County  where  there  are  sufficient  com 
borers  to   cause  any  serious  injury. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  there  would 
very  likely  be  a  shortage  of  sweet  corn 
on  the  Boston  market  and  that  prices 
would  be  very  attractive.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  reason  at  present  why  we 
should  think  of  curtailing  our  produc- 
tion  of  sweet  corn. 


Thorough  cultivation  of  potatoes 
should  be  practiced  early  in  the  season 
to  conserve  the  moisture  and  prevent 
the  weeds  from  getting  established. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  bury  up  the  pota- 
toes. It  won't  hurt  the  potatoes,  but 
it   will   kill   the   weeds. 


What  shall  we  use  for  an  orchard 
fertilizer?  This  question  is  bothering 
every  fruit  man  and  this  is  a  question 
that  has  received  a  wide  variety  of 
answers. 

Fertilization  will  depend  upon  many 
conditions,  chief  of  which  is  the  meth- 
od of  orchard  management  practiced. 
For  instance,  where  an  orchard  is  re- 
ceiving clean  cultivation  as  compared 
with  one  in  sod  where  the  grass  is  re- 
moved as  hay,  there  should  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  fertilizer  treatment  giv- 
en. Again  there  would  be  different  fer- 
tilizer requirements  where  other  sys- 
tems of  management  are  practiced, 
such  as  the  sod  mulch,  strip  cultivation, 
and  clean  cultivation,  but  vnth  com- 
panion crop.  The  sod  mulch  is  where 
the  hay  in  the  orchard  is  cut,  but  al- 
lowed to  remain  there.  Eventually  it 
returns  to  the  soil.  The  strip  cultiva- 
tion is  where  the  tree  rows  themselves 
are  left  in  sod,  while  the  space  between 
the  rows  is  cultivated.  The  last  method 
suggested  is  merely  a  modification  of 
the  clean  culture  method  in  that  crops 
are  grown  between  the  tree  rows. 

Recent  experiments  being  carried  on 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Experiment  Station  under  Dr.  J. 
K.  Shaw  show  that  where  an  orchard 
is  receiving  clean  cultivation,  practic- 
ally no  fertilizer  treatment  is  needed 
except  an  application  of  nitrogen.  Ni- 
trate of  soda  is  usually  preferable  as  it 
is  a  quick  acting  chemical.  The  amount 
to  apply  will  vary  with  the  size  and 
age  of  the  tree.  A  few  ounces  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  small  tree,  while  five 
to  ten  pounds  for  a  large  bearing  tree 
is  at  times  advisable.  The  exact  amount 
must  be  determined  by  the  grower  be- 
cause of  varying  conditions.  In  a  cul- 
tivated orchard  very  little  benefit  to 
the  fruit  or  tree  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
However,  they  are  of  benefit  to  cover 
crops  and  hence  their  application  is  of- 
ten advised  to  grow  the  cover  crops. 
Dr.  Shaw  advises  using  about  300 
pounds  acid  phosphate  and  100  pounds 
of  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash  per 
acre. 

Where  sod  mulch  is  practiced  he 
recommends  3  to  8  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  tree,  150  to  300  pounds 
acid  phosphate  and  100  pounds  of  pot- 
ash   per   acre.    Where   the   grass   is   re- 

( Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  2.) 
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AMERICAN    FARM    BUREAU 
ACHIEVEMENTS    FOR    1922 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
from  the  report  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Farm  Bureaus  for  1922: 

The  A.  F.  F.  B.  got  the  facts  by 
maintaining  ten  service  departments — ■ 
Transportation,  Taxation,  Information, 
Organization,  Legislation,  Dairying, 
Grain,  Livestock,  Fruit  and  Vegetables, 
Wool. 

It  sold  agriculture  and  co-operative 
marketing  to  the  nation. 

It  maintained  the  biggest  farmers' 
organization   in  the  world. 

It  founded  the  National  Live  Stock 
Producers'  Association,  with  co-opera- 
tive commission  houses  at  six  terminal 
markets,  which  at  the  end  of  1922  were 
selling  1,000  cars  of  stock  per  week. 

It  founded  the  Federated  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Growers,  Inc.,  which  estab- 
lished co-operative  sales  agencies  for 
perishables  at   150  markets. 

It  saved  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  and  placed  this  co-operative  grain 
marketing  institution  in  position  to 
function  as  sales  agency. 

It  worked  out  a  new  plan  for  co-oper- 
ative marketing  of  dairy  products. 

It  maintained  wool  pools  and  secured 
a  satisfactory  tariff  on  wool. 

It  relieved  the  car  shortage,  repre- 
sented farmers  in  fifteen  national  trans- 
portation cases,  and  saved  every  farmer 
in  America  an  average  of  $20  on 
freight  bills. 

It  killed  the  proposed  general  sales 
tax. 

It  voiced  farmers'  views  in  the  na- 
tional capitol  through  the  farm  bloc. 

It  secured  passage  of  laws  legalizing 
co-operative  marketing. 


It  sponsored  and  made  an  issue  of 
the  intermediate  credits  bill  in  Con- 
gress. 

It  supported  the  bill  preventing  in- 
terstate shipment  of  filled  milk. 

It  supported  a  single  standard  of  80 
per  cent  fat  for  butter. 

It  endorsed  and  worked  for  and  in- 
crease of  loans  from  $10,000  to  $25,000 
through  Federal  Farm   Loan   banks. 

It  worked  for  elimination  of  specula- 
tion in  grain  futures  and  right  of  co- 
operatives to  seat  on  the  Grain  Ex- 
change. 

It  placed  a  "dirt  farmer"  on  the 
Federal   Reserve    Board. 

It  is  responsible  for  equalization  of 
tax  burden. 

It  extended  the  functions  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  which  loaned  to 
the  farmers  half  a  billion  dollars. 

It  protected  farm   products  in  tariff. 

It  initiated  steps  to  secure  extension 
of  time  in  payments  on  irrigation  pro- 
jects. 

It  secured  increased  appropriations 
to  support  necessary  work  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  de- 
partments. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY    COW    TESTING 
ASSOCIATION 


APPLE  ORCHARDING 


Nowhere  in  the  wide  world  are  bet- 
ter apples  grown  than  those  produced 
in  the  hill  towns  of  Massachusetts.  Hood 
River  apples  can  compete  in  color  and 
in  size  but  beneath  the  skin  they  are 
not  in  the  same  class  as  Massachusetts 
grown  apples.  The  interest  in  apple 
orcharding  is  steadily  increasing  in 
the  State  for  it  is  one  of  the  half  dozen 
special  lines  of  farming  that  are  profit- 
able and  capable  of  extension.  Because 
of  this  interest  a  few  years  ago  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture engaged  a  corps  of  experts  to  pre- 
pare a  book  on  orcharding  in  general. 
With  the  edition  exhausted  there  came 
up  the  question  of  a  revise.  It  was 
found  that  if  in  the  new  edition  infor- 
mation about  trees  other  than  the  ap- 
ple was  included,  the  book  would  be  far 
too  large  and  the  former  plan  was 
abandoned  and  the  book  is  now  re- 
stricted to  information  about  the  pro- 
duction of  apples.  The  eleven  chap- 
ters of  the  200  page  book  are  each 
written  by  an  expert  in  that  phase  of 
orchard  management.  They  cover  in 
an  exhaustive  way  the  problems  which 
confront  the  grower  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  orchard  to  the  correct 
packing  of  the  fruit  for  market.  The 
chapter  on  renovating  an  old  orchard 
with  its  clearly  written  text  and  the 
instructive  illustrations  will  be  found 
very  helpful  by  owners  of  old  and  more 
or  less  neglected  apple  trees.  The 
questions  of  pruning,  of  grafting  and 
budding,  of  fertilizing  and  handling  the 
soil   in    orchards   are   among   the   topics 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  2  ) 


Following  is  the  report  of  the  Bris- 
tol County  Cow  Testing  Association  of 
cows  in  the  Association  producing  over 
40   pounds   of   fat   or   1200    pounds   of 

milk    during   the   month    of   February, 
1923. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  name 
of  owner,  name  of  cow,  breed,  lbs.  of 

milk   and  lbs.   fat,   consecutively. 

William  N.  Howard,  North  Easton: 

Clarissa   IL,   Gr.Hol 1011  48.5 

A.  C.  Nelson,  North  Easton: 

No.  12,  P.B.H 1232  41.9 

No.  11,  P.B.H 1548  51.0 

No.  30  Gr.H 960  43.2 

No.  26,  Gr.H.  1271  45.7 

William  McLeod,  Easton: 

No.    17,   Gr.H 1220  45.1 

House   in    the   Pines,   Norton: 

No.  9,  P.B.J 846  51.6 

Hiram  Titus,  North  Attleboro: 

No.    10,    Gr.H 1476  47.2 

No.    4,    Gr.Hol 963  40.4 

No.    2,    Gr.Hol 1249  37.5 

Charles  S.  Bliss,  Rehoboth: 

Dick,    Gr.Hol 1210  42.4 

Richard   P.   Bliss,   Rehoboth: 

No.    2,    GrHol.    1002  40.0 

Arthur  C.  Goff,  Rehoboth: 

Black    Chace,    Gr.Hol. .1285  45.0 

Frank   H.    Horton,    Rehoboth: 

Nora,    P.B.H 1294  45.3 

Ball  Eye,   Gr.Hol 1417  53.8 

Gretta,    P.B.H 1369  42.4 

Frazilla,    P.B.H 1383  45.6 

Baroness,    P.B.H 1375  42.6 

Julia,    P.B.H.    1344  40.3 

Manor,    P.B.H 1347  44.4 

Billy,    Gr.Hol 1593  57.2 

David    S.   Peck,    Seekonk: 

No.    71,    Gr.Hol 974    '  41.9 

No.    37,    Gr.Hol.    1098  45  0 

No.  82,  Gr.Hol 1806  52  4 

John   Goggin,  Seekonk: 

No.   3-1,  Gr.Hol 1092  42.6 

No.    1-12,    Gr.Hol 1056  48  5 

No.   2-5,   Gr.Hol.   1036  42.5 

No.    3-2,    Gr.Hol 980  41.1 

No.   3-12,   Gr.Hol 1061  44  5 

No.  6-2,  P.B.H 1352  51.3 

No.    3-15,    P.B.H 1210  32.7 

No.    6-1,    Gr.Hol 1075  40.8 

F.   G.   Arnold,   Touisset: 

No.    5,    GrHol.                 1148  40.2 

H.    S.    Paquette,    Westport: 

No.   20,   P.B.H 1403  50.5 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  No.  Dighton : 

No    75,    P.B  H 1432  42.9 

Clarence  E.  Dill,  Tester. 


Any  girls  that  would  be  interested  in 
jelly  making  should  read  the  article  un. 
der  Home  Economics  Notes  about  Pro- 
fessor Cole  being  in  this  county  in 
April. 
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HOME    ECONOMIC    NOTES 


Do    You    Want    a   Jam   and   Jelly   Dem- 
onstration? 

Can  a  man  make  good  jelly?  Did  you 
ever  see  Professor  Cole?  No?  Then 
you  have  missed  something.  But  there 
is  still  a  chance.  Professor  Cole  will 
be  in   Bristol  County  April  12  and   13. 

At  that  time  he  will  be  able  to  give 
four  lecture  demonstrations.  These 
will  be  scheduled  with  respect  to  order 
of  application,  preference  being  given 
to  communities  in  which  Professor 
Cole  has  not  been  previously.  If  you 
would  like  to  have  him  come  to  your 
community  and  demonstrate  the  new- 
er methods  of  jelly  and  jam  making 
get  in  touch  with  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset, 
Mass.,  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  ar- 
rangements  may   be   made. 


interested  in  extension  work  can  get 
together  and  make  plans  for  the  fut- 
ure. 


Pressure    Cooker    Will    Be    Loaned 

If  you  would  like  to  satisfy  yourself 
just  how  good  baked  beans  are  cooked 
with  an  aluminum  pressure  cooker, 
now  is  your  chance.  Incidentally  you 
can  try  it  on  that  tough  old  fowl  you 
would  like  to  cook  up  juicy  and  tender, 
or  on  a  boiled  dinner,  or  on  canning 
up  your  fresh  meat  for  use  next  sum- 
mer. 

The  Home  Bureau  of  the  Extension 
Service  has  added  to  its  equipment  a 
pressure  cooker.  This  will  be  loaned 
to  women  in  Bristol  County  who  wish 
to  try  out  this  utensil,  and  who  will 
report  the  results  of  their  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  other  women.  A 
demonstration  in  the  use  of  the  cooker 
will  be  given  to  those  who  desire  it. 
If  you  are  interested  telephone  Taun- 
ton 1680,  or  write  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural   School,    Segreganset,    Mass. 


Executive   Committee   of    Home   Bureau 
Chosen 

On  February  14  a  group  of  women 
from  various  sections  of  Bristol  Coun- 
ty met  at  Taunton  and  chose  an  execu- 
tive committee  for  the  newly  organized 
Home  Bureau  of  the  Bristol  County 
Extension  Service.  The  members  of 
this  committee  are  as  follows:  Miss 
Mary  Arnold,  Touisset,  Mass.;  Mrs.  P. 

C.  Blatchford,    (No.    Rehoboth),   R.   F. 

D.  No.  3,  Box  222,  Attleboro;  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Flint,  East  Mansfield;  Mrs. 
George  H.  Fuller,  Norton;  Mrs.  Russell 
L.  Hutchinson,  Raynham;  Mrs.  Minot 
J.    Lincoln,    North    Easton. 

On  February  26  this  committee  met 
and  elected  Miss  Mary  Arnold  as  Sec- 
retary. 

This  committee  plans  to  have  a  gen- 
eral meeting  some  time  in  June  when 
all  the  women   in   the   county  who   are 


Community   Chatter 

Assonet. 

Dighton. 

East   Norton. 

Myricks. 

North  Rehoboth. 

Segreganset. 

A  group  of  women  in  each  of  these 
six  communities  is  working  on  Cloth- 
ing Construction.  Two  leaders  from 
each  group  attend  a  Leader's  Training 
Conference  once  a  month.  This  con- 
ference is  conducted  by  Miss  Marion 
L.  Tucker,  State  Clothing  Specialist, 
from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  Extension  Service.  In  this 
work  Miss  Tucker  is  assisted  by  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  who  also 
visits  the  local  groups  where  the  lead- 
ers teach  the  work  to  other  women  in 
their  respective   communities. 

After  the  very  first  lesson  they  be- 
gan making  useful  garments,  and  after 
the  fourth  lesson  they  are  starting  at- 
tractive wash  dresses.  Sounds  like 
some  of  the  advertisements  you  read, 
doesn't  it?  Nevertheless  it  is  true. 
Some  of  the  accomplishments  reported 
to  date  are  as  follows: 
23  women  have"  arranged  their  sewing 

equipment  better. 
26  have  thoroughly  cleaned  their  sew- 
ing  machines. 
30  have    oiled    their    sewing    machines. 
30  have    used   the   machine   binder. 
18   have    used    the    cutting    gauge    for 

bias    binding. 
138   bound      buttonholes      have      been 

made. 
29   set-in   pockets  have   been   made. 
55  kitchen   aprons   have   been   made. 
25   women  have  passed  on  some  of  this 
information    to    28    others    outside    the 
groups. 


Taunton 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Meal  Plan- 
ning Project  was  attended  by  22  wom- 
en. Miss  Queal,  Nutrition  Specialist, 
led  the  discussion  on  the  importance  of 
minerals   and   vitamines   in   the   diet. 


CANNING  BY  MAIL 


Massachusetts  housewives  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  their  canning 
next  spring  under  instructions  from 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
through  a  new  correspondence  course 
in  the  horticultural  manufactures  now 
in  preparation.  The  new  course  will 
be  ready  by  April  1  and  will  be  avail- 
able to  any  resident  of  the  state. 

It  will  consist  of  a  series  of  lessons 
giving  instructions  for  canning  and 
preserving   the   various   farm    and   gar- 


den products  and  will  require  reports 
and  samples  to  be  sent  in  to  the  col- 
lege department  of  horticultural  man- 
ufactures for  scoring  and  criticism. 
The  department  plans  to  furnish  the 
jars  and  m'ailing  cartons  for  this  work. 
After  the  first  two  lessons  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  canning,  every  home  student 
can  select  the  assignment  that  she 
wishes  to  follow  each  week,  and  in  this 
way  can  adapt  her  course  to  her  can- 
ning schedule. 


JUNIOR  CLUB   NOTES 


The  eighteen  Home  Economics  Clubs 
in  the  county  are  all  making  excellent 
progress.  A  group  of  little  girls  rang- 
ing in  age  from  9  to  11  years  in  Pot- 
tersville,  have  recently  started  in 
the  Sewing  Club  Project.  They  are  all 
very  much  interested  and  are  sure  to  do 
great  things. 

Miss  Murdock,  Assistant  State  Club 
Leader,  with  the  Club  Agent  visited 
several  clubs  during  the  first  week  in 
March  and  the  Assistant  State  Leader 
pronounced  some  very  fine  clubs  and 
club  work  being  done  by  the  girls  in 
Sewing  and  Bread  Clubs.  At  South 
Westport  the  Club  of  five  girls,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Tallman,  are  doing  both  the  bread  and 
sewing  work.  During  the  recent  visit 
of  the  State  and  County  Club  Agent  to 
this  school  these  girls  served  cocoa, 
muffins  and  cake  that  they  had  made. 
Both  the  refreshments  and  the  serving 
were  very  fine. 

Some  of  the  girls  in  the  Home  Econ- 
omics Clubs  at  the  County  Street 
School,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Sears  and  Miss  Helen  Hart,  recently 
procured  oflficial  girls'  club  uniforms. 
They  look  fine.  It  is  hoped  that 
more  girls  might  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  getting  a 
very  nice  middle  suit  that  can  be  worn 
for  school  or  other  occasions,  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Get  in  touch  with 
the  Club  Agent  if  you  wish  to  know 
more  about  the  official  girls'  Club  uni- 
form. 

Some  recent  accomplishments  of  club 
girls  and  clubs  that  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  County  Club  Agent 
are  as  follows:  Myrtice  Fuller  of  Nor- 
ton has  made  six  garments  and  darned 
24  stockings.  Evelyn  Morse  of  Taun- 
ton, a  Food  Club  Member,  has  done  the 
following  things:  8  bakings  of  yeast 
and  quick  bread,  15  cakes,  6  puddings 
and  3  apple  pies.  The  girls  of  the  Sew- 
ing Club  in  Attleboro,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  Foster  Haskell,  are  mak- 
ing excellent  progress.  All  the  girls 
are  enthusiastic  and  good  workers. 
They  are  already  planning  for  their 
final  exhibit.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
see  how  well  the  girls  in  the  Sewing 
Clubs  in  the  county  are  doing  this  year 
darning  stockings.     The  Clubs  that  are 
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doing  especially  well  in  this  particular 
are  the  following:  "The  Busy  Workers" 
of  Acushnet;"We  Wear  It  Sewing  Club" 
of  East  Freetown;  "Busy  Bees"  of  West 
Mansfield;  "Mother's  Helpers"  of  the 
County  Street  School  of  Taunton;  The 
"Helping  Hands"  Sewing  Club  of  the 
Weir  Grammar  School,  Taunton;  The 
"Helpful  Hands  Sewing  Club"  of  Bar- 
rowsville;  The  "Golden  Rod  Club"  of 
Norton  High  School  and  the  "Helpful 
Deeds"  Sewing  Club  of  Norton  Gram- 
mar School;  the  "Helpful  Hands"  Sew- 
ing Club  of  Barrowsville,  under  Miss 
Florence  Freeman's  leadership,  are  to 
be  commended  on  the  way  they  con- 
duct their  meetings  and  do  their  work. 
With  an  enrollment  of  eighteen  they 
are   certainly  doing  excellent  work. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  "Own  Your 
Own  Room"  Club  held  at  Mrs.  Batch- 
ford's  home  in  North  Rehoboth,  Miss 
Miller,  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
demonstrated  the  caning  of  chairs  to 
the  girls  in  the  Club.  As  a  result  of  this 
demonstration  each  girl  is  now  caning 
a  chair  for  her  own  room. 

The  newly  organized  Farm  Manage- 
ment Club  of  Rehoboth  is  made  up 
of  five  of  Rehoboth's  most  promis- 
ing young  men.  These  young  men  are 
now  in  the  farming  business  with  their 
fathers  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  successful.  Re- 
hoboth is  one  of  the  best  farming  sec- 
tions in  the  County.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing Thore  Kindberg  was  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Kenneth  Bliss  was  elected 
Secretary. 

The  Handicraft  Club  of  the  County 
Street  School  has  recently  chosen  the 
name  of  "Nine  Little  Carpenters".  The 
officers  of  the  Club  are  Charles  Eld- 
ridge,  President;  Daniel  Davis,  Vice- 
President  and  Leonard  Almy,  Secre- 
tary. The  boys  are  doing  fine  work. 
One  boy,  George  Almy,  has  installed  a 
radio  outfit  in  his  home. 

In  a  recent  visit  of  the  State  Poultry 
Club  Leader,  Mr.  Nodine,  to  this  county 
seven  poultry  clubs  were  visited  and 
demonstrations  given.  Mr.  Nodine  at 
that  time  emphasized  the  importance  of 
carefully  selecting  your  hatching  eggs. 
He  said  to  use  eggs  that  weigh  two 
ounces  apiece,  are  a  good  egg  shape 
and  smooth,  clear  and  clean,  not  blot- 
ted. He  also  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  using  good  breeding  stock.  A  good 
male  bird  is  at  least  half  the  flock. 

Poultry  Club  members,  let  your  slo- 
gan be  at  this  time  "Hatch  chicks 
early".  If  you  are  going  to  buy  them 
instead  get  them  in  April.  The  great- 
est advantages  in  early  hatched  chicks 
according  to  Mr.  Nodine's  monthly 
poultry   club   letter,   are   the   following: 

1.  It  means  a  more  favorable  grow- 
ing season  for  the  chick,  hence  greater 
gains  and  early  maturity.  Hot  weather 
retards  the  growth   of   chicks. 


2.  Not  so  many  chicks  are  troubled 
by  lice  and  disease  and  so  more  of  them 
will  be  raised. 

3.  Higher  prices  will  be  paid  for 
surplus  cockerels  marketed  as  broilers. 

4.  Pullets  will  begin  to  lay  in  the 
fall  and  early  winter  when  eggs  are 
highest. 

5.  Early  hatching  means  greater 
profit. 

A  Poultry  Club  has  recently  been 
organized  at  the  Gardner  School, 
South  Swansea,  with  Clifton  Hoy  as 
local  leader,  Harold  Burdick,  Presi- 
dent; George  Doane,  Vice-President, 
and  Adlard  Peano,  Secretary.  The 
name  the  Club  has  chosen  is  "Eureka 
Poultry    Club." 

The  Poultry  Club  of  the  North  Eas- 
ton  High  School  recently  organized 
wi-h  Carroll  Buck,  President,  and 
Frank  Shukis,  Secretary.  Mr.  Theodore 
W.  Glover,  Jr.,  Agricultural  Instruc- 
tor at  the  North  Easton  High  School, 
is  local  leader  for   the  club. 

Fertilizing  the  Orchard —  Con.  from  Page  1 

moved  as  hay  these  amounts  must  be 
increased.  Under  these  conditions  he 
suggests  the  nitrate  of  soda  be  in- 
creased to  5  to  12  pounds  per  tree;  the 
acid  phosphate  to  200  to  50o  pounds 
per  acre  and  the  potash  to  150  pounds 
per  acre.  The  recommendations  for 
the  strip  cultivation  method  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  for  clean  cultiva- 
tion. 

Of  coursei,  a  good  orchardist  will 
study  his  trees  and  vary  his  fertiliza- 
tion to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
his  trees.  Probably  the  orchardist 
would  do  well,  where  the  above  recom- 
mendations apparently  do  not  fit  his 
conditions,  to  institute  an  experiment 
of  his  own,  using  different  amounts 
and  different  carriers,  thus  finding  out 
where  the  greatest  benefit  seems  to 
come.  

Apple  Orcharding — Con.  from  Page  2 
of  orchard  management  that  are  fully 
discussed.  The  insect  enemies  and 
diseases  of  the  apple  are  told  in  text 
and  picture  and  the  way  to  successfully 
control  these  pests  are  given  in  detail. 
The  farm  storage  of  apples,  the  proper 
way  of  packing  apples  for  market,  and 
the  apple  grading  law  designed  alike 
for  protection  of  grower  and  consumer, 
are  discussed  in  detail  by  experts  in 
each   of  the   topics. 

Any  Massachusetts  man  or  woman 
interested  in  growing  apples,  whether 
it  be  to  make  the  most  of  the  trees  they 
now  have  or  how  to  select  the  site,  pre- 
pare the  soil,  set  out  the  trees,  and  care 
for  a  new  orchard  will  find  this  book 
instructive,  suggestive  and  helpful.  Any 
citizen  of  the  State  can  obtain  a  free 
copy  by  writing  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  136  State 
House,  Boston  9  and  asking  for  "Ap- 
ple  Orcharding." 


BETTER  FRUIT 
(Continued  from  Page  1  ) 


such  as  the  bud  moths  or  other  cater- 
pillars. Sometimes  a  slight  burning  of 
the  foliage  may  take  place,  but  as  a 
rule  this  burning  is   not  serious. 

The  next  spray  on  the  program  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Bud  or  Pink 
Spray.  This  takes  place  just  as  the  buds 
show  pink,  but  before  they  open.  What 
is  known  as  the  summer  strength  of 
lime  sulphur  is  used  at  this  time.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  1  %  gallons  lime  sul- 
phur to  5o  gallons  of  water.  Black  Leaf 
40  and  arsenate  of  lead  are  added  as 
in  the  first  application.  This  is  the 
most  important  spray  for  controlling 
apple  scab.  A  thorough  spray  at 
this  time  will  go  a  long  ways  toward 
control  of  this  disease. '  In  the  case  of 
the  Mcintosh  a  pre-pink  spray  is  also 
desirable.  Use  same  material  as  in  the 
pink  spray  just  before  buds  reach  the 
pink  stage.  The  Black  Leaf  40  is  put 
in  primarily  for  controlling  the  apple 
red  bug,  a  tiny  insect  which  stings  the 
fruit  and  causes  it  to  become  misshap- 
en. The  arsenate  of  lead  is  added  as  an 
insurance  against  any  leaf  eating  in- 
sects, as  caterpillars. 

When  the  petals  begin  to  fall,  we 
must  once  more  don  our  spraying  togs, 
to  put  on  what  is  known  as  the  calyx 
spray.  The  amounts  are  just  the  same 
as  in  the  pink  bud  with  the  exception 
that  the  Black  Leaf  40  may  be  omitted, 
in  case  the  apple  red  bug  is  not  a  se- 
rious factor.  This  spray  must,  in  order 
to  be  of  most  benefit,  be  applied  be- 
fore the  tiny  calyx  of  the  apple  blos- 
soms close  up,  but  on  the  other  hand 
a  good  orchardist  will  not  apply  the 
spray  before  the  blossoms  are  nearly 
all  off  the  tree.  He  realizes  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  bees  and  also  that  if 
he  sprays  while  the  blossoms  still  ad- 
here to  the  tree,  many  bees  will  be 
killed  by  poison.  This  spray  is  primar- 
ily for  the  control  of  the  codling  moth, 
but  also  helps  control  the  apple  scab, 
plum  curculio  and  tent  and  gypsy  moth 
caterpillars. 

Other  sprays  may  be  applied  at  two 
weeks  intervals  for  such  diseases  as  the 
rots,  sooty  blotch,  apple  scab,  etc.  For 
these  later  sprays  lime  sulphur  (1-40) 
is  recommended.  Probably  the  growers 
of  fancy  fruit  will  be  obliged  to  put 
on  several  of  these  summer  sprays  and 
even  in  the  case  of  the  home  orchard- 
ist, none  can  afford  not  to  put  on  the 
first  three    sprays   as   outlined. 

In  order  to  obtain  best  results  spray- 
ing must  be  done  at  the  right  time 
and  the  work  must  be  thorough.  Spray- 
ing should  be  supplemented  with  prop- 
er cultural  methods  and  intelligent 
fertilization. 
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FEEDING   BROODER   CHICKS 


POULTRY     PROTECTIVE     ASSOCIA- 
TION 


There  is  no  one  best  way  of  feeding 
chicks,  but  the  following  schedule  may 
help  some.  During  the  first  week  chick 
scratch  ration  4  or  5  times  daily,  feed- 
ing the  same  sparingly,  or  what  they 
will  clean  up  and  be  hungry  at  each 
succeeding  feeding.  From  the  third 
day  on  keep  wheat  bran  before  them 
all  the  time. 

During  the  second  week  feed  grain 
2  or  4  times  daily  and  substitute  chick 
mash  for  the  wheat  bran. 

During  the  fifth  week  feed  grain  2 
or  4  times  daily  and  substitute  mash 
for  laying  hens  for  chick  mash. 

Make  all  changes  of  feed  gradually. 
This  may  be  done  by  mixing  some  of 
the  new  feed  with  feed  now  being  used, 
or  allowing  the  chicks  to  eat  of  the  new 
feed  for  only  a  few  minutes  the  first 
day. 

Green  feed  should  be  fed  after  the 
first  week.  Milk,  skim  milk  or  butter- 
milk is  considered  indispensable  in  the 
feed  of  baby  chicks,  especially  during 
the  first  week. 

Chick  Scratch 
Fine    cracked    com,  70  lbs. 

Steel  cut  oats,  20  lbs. 

Cracked  wheat,  10  lbs. 

Chick  Mash 
Wheat  bran,  300  lbs. 

Wheat   Middlings,  100  lbs. 

Com  meal,  100  lbs. 

Gluten   feed,  100  lbs. 

Ground  oats,  100  lbs. 

Meat  scraps,  100  lbs. 


Some  three  years  ago  a  group  of 
poultrymen  iri  Taunton  and  vicinity 
banded  together  for  protection  against 
poultry  thieves.  Weekly  meetings  were 
held  where  ways  and  means  of  check- 
ing the  stealing  of  poultry  was  dis- 
cussed and  considerable  progress  was 
made  along  this  line.  A  little  later  an 
educational  program  treating  the  vari- 
ous poultry  problems  was  introduced. 
This  organization  has  grown  to  a  mem- 
bership of  over  one  hundred  active 
poultrymen  who  by  their  concerted  ac- 
tion are  able  to  do  much  to  boost  the 
interest   of   poultrymen. 

From  this  beginning  have  sprung 
several  other  associations  of  a  like  na- 
ture, but  a  number  of  active  poultry 
centers  are  not  organized.  The  exten- 
sion service  would  be  glad  to  render 
any  assistance  that  may  be  needed  in 
forming  an  association  in  your  com- 
munity. 

Plymouth  County  has  a  county  poul- 
try protective  association  with  a  mem- 
bership of  several  hundred  which  is 
accomplishing  much  for  the  poultry- 
man  in  that  county.  Should  not  Bristol 
County    have    a    County    Association? 


FOURTH    ANNUAL   FIELD   DAY 

The  Fourth  Annual  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Field  Day  will  be  held  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  on  Satur- 
day, June  23.  Be  sure  to  save  the 
date   for   this    event. 


There  has  been,  during  the  past  few 
years,  a  determined  eflFort  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  induce 
orchardists  to  use  dry  lime-sulphur  in- 
stead of  liquid  lime-sulphur.  Because 
of  the  convenience  the  fruit  grower  has 
been  inclined  to  change  over  to  the 
dry  lime-sulphur. 

The  summer  strength  for  liquid  lime- 
sulphur  commonly  used  is  1  gallon  of 
lime-sulphur  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
Four  pounds  of  dry  lime-sulphur  would 
have  to  be  used  to  make  up  50  gallons 
of  spray  of  equal  strength  to  that  in 
which  the  liquid  is  used.  Figure  out  for 
yourself  the  comparative  price  of  1  gal- 
lon of  liquid  lime-sulphur  and  4  pounds 
of  dry  lime-sulphur.  Then  you  can 
determine  whether  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  purchase  liquid  or  dry  lime- 
sulphur. 

The  following  letter  was  recently 
printed  in  the  Franklin  County  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin.  Professor  Sears  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  authority  on  spraying  in 
Massachusetts. 

Dry  Lime-Sulfur  vs.  Liquid  Lime-Sulfur 

Editor:  I  understand  that  a  vigorous 
campaign  has  been  carried  on  recently 
among  your  fruit  growers  to  sell  them 
dry  lime-sulfur,  and  have  been  told 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Agricultural 
College  authorities  has  been  misun- 
derstood in  some  cases.  Whether  this 
is  so  or  not  I  should  like  to  state  brief- 
ly what  I  believe  to  be  the  facts  in  the 
matter  of  dry  lime-sulfur. 

It  certainly  has  one  or  two  distinct 
adantages  over  the  liquid,  the  outstand- 
ing one  being  that  it  is  less  bulky  to 
transport.  It  is  also  somewhat  more 
convenient  to  handle. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  two  se- 
rious objections  to  it  which  have  ap- 
plied up-to-date.  In  the  first  place  most 
brands  do  not  dissolve  fully  but  leave 
behind  a  sediment  which  wears  out  the 
pump  and  nozzles.  And  in  the  second 
place  the  cost  is  too  great.  We  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  get  quotations 
on  either,  but  on  the  basis  of  last 
year's  prices  here  in  Amherst,  and 
based  on  the  Baume  test,  the  cost  of 
100  gallons  of  spray  material  ready  to 
apply  to  the  orchard  was  almost  exact- 
ly twice  as  much  for  the  dry  as  for  the 
liquid.  And  we  believe  that  our  grow- 
ers cannot  afford  to  pay  this  difference 
and  will  not  do  it  if  the  matter  is  fairly 
presented   to   them. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 
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Another  claim  which  I  understand 
has  been  made  by  some  dealers  in  the 
dry  lime-sulfur  is  that  when  any  liquid 
lime-sulfur  is  carried  over  winter  and 
is  allowed  to  freeze  it  thereby  becomes 
worthless,  if  not  dangerous.  Now  this 
is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the 
facts.  We  have  tried  this  out  repeat- 
edly at  the  college  and  while  the  lime- 
Bulfur  usually  decreases  in  strength 
somewhat,  yet  when  due  allowance  is 
made  for  this  fact  it  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  we  have  used  it  repeatedly 
"with  no  ill  eifects. 

Now  we  are  all  of  us  hoping  that  the 
dry  lime-sulfur  will  make  good  but  we 
■do  not  believe  it  had  done  so  up  to  last 
season.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  it 
will  do  in  the  future. 

Your  fruit  growers  may  be  interest- 
ed in  this  further  evidence.  I  recently 
:asked  Mr.  Darrow,  Extension  Horticul- 
turist for  Connecticut,  how  the  people 
in  his  State  felt  about  dry  lime-sulful- 
( without  telling  him  what  I  thought) 
and  he  replied  that  they  felt  that  so 
far  it  was  too  costly  and  too  hard  on 
spraying  machinery.  And  Mr.  C.  L. 
Witherell,  one  of  the  largest  apple 
growers  in  Vermont,  in  speaking  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  in  Boston 
said  that  growers  in  his  State  had  used 
considerable  dry  lime-sulfur  the  past 
two  years  but  were  swinging  back  to 
the  liquid  form. 

May  I  add  just  this  further  note.  We 
have  not  used  in  the  past,  and  do  not 
expect  to  use  the  present  season,  any 
dry  lime-sulfur  (except  in  a  very  lim- 
ited way  for  experimental  purposes) 
either  at  the  Agricultural  College  nor 
down  at  the  Bay  Road  Fruit  Farm.  Nor 
have  we  ever  advised  growers  to  use 
it. 


MARKET   GARDEN    NOTES 

Prof.    H.    F.    Tompson 

Slow  germinating  seeds  are  often  a 
difficult  problem  where  soils  are  filled 
with  weed  seeds.  It  is  often  desirable 
to  sow  quick  growing  seeds  for  mark- 
ers. Radish  seed  is  good  to  sow  with  as- 
paragus seeds  to  mark  the  row.  If 
sown  thinly  enough,  the  radish  crop 
may  be  allowed  to  mature  without  in- 
jury to  the   asparagus. 

Lettuce  seed  makes  a  good  marker 
with  dandelions.  Turnip  seed  can  be 
used  with   celery. 

Judgment  must  be  used  to  regulate 
the  seed  drill. 

Acid  Phosphate  added  to  land  where 
manure  alone  has  been  the  chief  fert- 
ilizer agent,  almost  always  results  in 
earlier  and  better  crops. 

Growers  of  cabbage  in  particular 
should  realize  that  it  is  important  to 
ti-eat  seed.  Send  for  Bulletin  on  Seed 
Treatment. 

Vegetables  most  responsive  to  liming 
are — 

Asparagus,  beets,  cauliflower,  celery, 
egg  plant,  leeks,  lettuce,  muskmelon, 
onions,   parsnips,  salsify,  spinach. 

Vegetables  which  will  pay  a  profit 
for  liming  but  seem  less  sensitive  to 
an  acid  soil  are — 

Cabbage,  carrots,  chard,  cucumber, 
kale,  horse-radish,  peas,  peppers,  pump- 
kins, tomato. 


DAIRY   FARMING   ON    THE 
INCREASE 


Mangels,     A     Splendid     Succulent     Feed 
For   Poultry 


Surveys  and  observations  show  the 
winter  ration  suffers  greatly  for  lack 
of  succulence.  In  fact,  it  has  been  es- 
timated by  some  that  most  poultrymen 
do  not  feed  more  than  one-tenth  the 
amount  they  should.  This  is  because 
they  do  not  produce  enough,  or  are 
unable  to  buy  such  feeds.  Two  of  the 
best  known  winter  succulent  feeds  are 
cabbages  and  mangels. 

Many  of  the  older  poultrymen  know 
the  value  of  roots  of  this  nature  and 
feed   them   generously.    Others   do    not. 

I  suggest  that  a  drive  be  made  this 
spring  to  get  poultrymen  to  raise  more 
mangels  or  other  succulents  if  they 
have  the  facilities.  If  not,  get  someone 
in  each  locality  to  raise  enough  for  the 
poultrymen  within  a  reasonable  radius. 
One  farmer  recently  called  the  writer 
on  the  'phone  and  stated  there  had  been 
such  a  demand  in  his  neighborhood  for 
mangels  the  past  fall  and  winter  that 
he  intended  to  raise  enough  to  supply 
the  whole  community,  even  if  it  re- 
quired two  or  three  acres.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  have  this  done  in  hundreds 
of  other  places  in  the  state?  Let  us  try 

it; 

J.  C.  Graham, 
Head  of  Poultry  Department. 


According  to  the  State  Dapartment 
of  Agriculture  figures,  Massachusetts 
dairying  is  coming  back.  A  recent  re- 
port published  by  this  Department 
gives  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
Massachusetts  for  1915  as  145,000 
while  at  the  end  of  1922  it  had  reached 
189,000.  For  the  ten  years  previous 
to  1915  there  had  been  a  decrease  of 
about  35,000  in  the  number  of  cows  in 
the  State.  The  report  also  states  that 
there  has  been  an  almost  50  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  pure-bred 
cattle  in  the  State  during  the  last  five 
years.  Even  more  effective  in  improv- 
ing our  dairy  stock  has  been  the  in- 
creased use  of  pure-bred  sires  with 
our  grade  stock. 

With  all  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place,  more  then  half  of  the  cows 
in  the  State  produce  less  than  5,000 
lbs.  of  milk  per  year.  There  is  still 
chance  for  improvement  through  care- 
ful breeding,  better  selection  and  el- 
imination of  the  boarder  cow. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the 
above  report  that  79  per  cent  of  the 
milk  produced  in  this  State  is  sold  as 
milk  and  cream,  16  per  cent  of  the 
milk  is  made  into  butter,  4  per  cent 
into  ice  cream  and  1  per  cent  is  made 
into  cheese  or  fed  on  the  farm. 

Over  50  million  gallons  of  milk  are' 
consumed  in  the  City  of  Boston  alone, 
but  only  3  million  gallons  of  this  milk 
is  produced  in  Massachusetts.  Milk 
consumption  in  Boston  has  increased 
since  1911  from  92  million  quarts  to 
178  million  quarts  in  1922,  or  nearly 
100   per  cent  in   12   years. 

It  would  look  as  though  there  would 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  still  further 
increase  the  production  of  milk  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. All  the  milk  that  Massachu- 
setts can  produce  would  not  begin  to 
supply  the  dairy  products  consumed  in 
Boston  alone.  The  Massachusetts  farm- 
er also  has  the  chance  to  cater  to  the 
demand  for  certified  and  special  qual- 
ity milk.  There  is  bound  to  be  an  in-  ' 
creased  sale  for  nearby  milk  of  good 
quality. 

On  the  whole  the  outlook  for  dairy- 
ing is  the  most  hopeful  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  In  order  to  attain  the 
highest  success  the  dairy  farmer  should 
practice  the  following  principles: 

1st,  Careful  selection  and  breeding; 
2nd,  Use  of  well  selected,  pure-bred 
sires;  3rd,  Better  feeding;  4th,  Weed- 
ing out  the  boarder  cow. 

This  latter  can  only  be  done  where 
careful  records  are  kept. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  over 
half  of  our  cows  in  Massachusetts  pro- 
duce less  than  5000  pounds  of  milk  per 
year?  If  you  haven't  the  time  to  keep 
records  of  your  cows,  why  not  let  the 
Cow  Testing  Association  do  it  for  you? 
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Eggs 

Since  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  feat- 
ures poultry  a  few  words  to  the  home- 
makers  on  the  subject  of  eggs  may  be 
timely.  This  is  the  season  to  preserve 
eggs  for  winter  use,  both  because  the 
price  is  low  and  because  the  quality  is 
high. 

A  recent  communication  from  the 
Assistant  Director  of  Markets  gives  a 
good  method  for  preserving  eggs  with 
sodium  silicate  or  waterglass,  as  it  is 
commonly  called. 

This  article  recommends  the  follow- 
ing method:  Use  1  qt.  of  waterglass  to 
9  qts.  water  that  has  been  boiled  and 
cooled.  Put  the  mixture  in  a  5-gallon 
crock.  Place  eggs  in  solution,  always 
keeping  at  least  two  inches  of  solution 
over  eggs.  Additional  eggs  may  be  add- 
ed from  time  to  time.  Keep  crock  con- 
taining eggs  in  cool,  dry  place,  well 
covered  to  prevent  evaporation.  This 
amount  of  solution  will  be  sufficient  to 
preserve   15   dozen  eggs. 


Wky  Have  a  Home  Garden? 

Do  you  have  a  home  garden  to  pro- 
vide outdoor  exercise,  to  give  yourself 
a  daytime  job  in  the  daylight  evening 
occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  the 
"Daylight  Saving"  time,  to  give  you  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  green  things  grow, 
or  for  the  health  value  to  your  family 
of  the  vegetables  you  can  raise  in  it? 
An  extract  from  a  bulletin  by  Pro- 
fessor Tompson,  entitled  the  Farm 
Home  Garden,  features  this  last  reason : 
"1.  To  provide  a  variety  of  health- 
ful, pleasing  food  at  low  cost. 

2.  To  make  the  home  surroundings 
more    attractive. 

Vegetables  as  Food — One  of  the 
common  problems  of  homemakers  is 
how  to  secure  variety  in  the  daily 
meals.  One  of  the  best  solutions  is  the 
more  general  use  of  vegetables.  Served 
raw  or  cooked  as  a  salad,  cooked  and 
creamed,  or  served  with  a  butter  sauce, 
they  are  an  attractive,  appetizing  and 
wholesome  addition  to  the  daily  meals. 
If  raised  in  the  home  garden  they  are 
readily  available  during  all  of  the 
growing  season.  The  surplus  may  be 
canned  or  stored  and  thus  provide  for 
an  abundant  supply  for  every  day  in 
the  year. 

Vegetables  grown  on  the  farm  pro- 
vide a  cheap  supply  of  wholesome 
food.  The  land  used  for  the  garden  is 
often  so  situated  or  is  of  such  a  size 
that  it  could  not  be  used  profitably  for 
growing   field   crops. 

Located,  as  it  frequently  is,  near 
the  house,  the  garden  can  be  cared  for 
at  odd  moments  and  "between  sea- 
sons." It  is  work  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  may  have  a  share. 
Thus  the  labor  cost  is  very  slight  and 
the    economic   returns   are  large. 


Prom  the  dietary  standpoint  the 
home  garden  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any 
farm.  Students  of  human  nutrition  tell 
us  that  vegetables  are  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  foods  known  as  regulators. 
They  provide  bulk  and  vitamines  and 
are  one  of  our  best  sources  of  mineral 
matter. 

As  in  animal  nutrition,  so  in  human 
nutrition  a  certain  amount  of  bulky, 
fibrous  food  is  needed  if  the  body  waste 
is  to  be  excreted  regularly.  Vegetables 
provide   this  bulk. 

Recent  studies  in  the  vitamine  con- 
tent of  various  foods  indicate  that  such 
vegetables  as  spinach,  carrots,  lettuce, 
tomatoes,  onions,  asparagus,  cabbage 
and  chard  are  especially  high  in  vita- 
mines  which,  it  is  believed,  are  essen- 
tial for  growth  and  well  being. 

Vegetables  are  also  a  good  source  of 
calcium  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
development  of  sound  teeth  and  bones. 
Peas  and  beans  provide  phosphorus 
which  is  required  for  the  body  fluids, 
the  glands,  the  nerve  tissues  and  the 
cell  structures.  All  rapidly  growing 
vegetables,  including  the  leaves  of 
plants,  asparagus  and  beans,  are  val- 
uable sources  of  iron.  Iron  is  an  import- 
ant essential  for  proper  functioning  of 
body  processes. 

We  are  urged  to  eat  two  vegetables 
daily  besides  potatoes  and  leafy  vege- 
tables  as   least   three   times   a   week. 

A  Storage  Budget — In  considering 
amounts  to  plant  in  order  to  have  an 
abundant  supply  to  use  fresh,  to  can 
and  to  store,  the  size  of  the  family, 
and  the  special  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
various  members  should  be  considered. 
Following  is  a  suggestive  winter  stor- 
age   budget  for   a  family   of    5: 

Cabbage,    75-100    lbs.;    carrots,    40- 
60  lbs.;  beets,  25-40  lbs.;  parsnips,  25- 
40  lbs.;  squash,  3040  lbs. 
Suggestive    canning    budget     for    family 
of   5: 

Young  beets,  15-20  qts.;  string  beans, 
15-20  qts.;  tomatoes,  30-40  qts.;  beet 
greens,  8-10  qts.;  swiss  chard,  10-15 
qts.;  New  Zealand  spinach,  10-15  qts. 
Personal  preference  may  include 
canned  corn,  peas,  young  carrots  and 
beets." 


JUNIOR   CLUB    NOTES 


Several  of  the  Home  Economics 
Clubs  in  the  County  are  making  inter- 
esting programs  for  their  final  exhibits. 
Some  of  the  Clubs  are  planning  short 
plays,  others  singing  and  speaking  pro- 
grams, and  still  others  are  planning  for 
demonstrations.  Miss  Dorothy  Murdock, 
the  Assistant  State  Club  Leader,  will 
be  in  the  County  on  May  15  and  16,  to 
judge  club  exhibits. 

Every    Sewing    Club   member   should 
have  their  required  work  done  and  story 
written  by  that  time.  First  year  members 
should  have   completed  by  May   15,    10 
stockings  darned,  one  work  apron,  one 
other     garment,      (hand     hemming     on 
either  garment)  and  50  hours  of  house- 
work.    They    must    exhibit    a    darned 
stocking,  garment  with  hand  hemming, 
record    and    story.    Second    year    mem- 
bers should   have   darned    10   stockings, 
made    two    garments,    six    buttonholes 
and  done   40   hours  work.   They   should 
exhibit    one    garment,    two    buttonholes 
(on   garment   if   possible),    one   darned 
stocking,  record  and  story.   Third   year 
Sewing     Club     members     should     have 
completed    two     garments    as    per    re- 
quirements,    one     made-over     garment, 
three    forms    of    simple    decoration    or 
learn   to   use  three   sewing  machine  at- 
tachments.     They   should    do    25   hours 
of  housework,  five  of  which  were  spent 
in   mending. 

All  Food  Club  members  should  have 
their  work  completed  by  May  15.  First 
year  members  should  have  made  five 
bakings  of  quick  bread,  ten  bakings  of 
yeast  bread  and  done  50  hours  of  house- 
work. On  their  final  exhibit  they  should 
have  one  loaf  yeast  bread,  record  and 
story.  Second  year  members  should 
ftave  made  five  bakings  quick  bread, 
six  bakings  yeast  bread  (2  kinds),  two 
dishes  using  left  over  bread,  two  dishes 
using  milk,  help  to  cook  and  serve 
twelve  meals,   40   hours  housework. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  club  members  vdll 
try  their  best  to  complete  their  work. 
All  organized  clubs  that  finish  will  re- 
ceive club  charters  and  each  club  mem- 
ber will  receive  a  club  pin. 


Food    Preservation 

Last  year  Mr.  W.  R.  Cole,  Extension 
Specialist  in  Horticultural  Manufact- 
ures, made  two  trips  to  Bristol  County 
giving  demonstrations  in  jelly  and  jam 
making,  featuring  the  methods  used  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
While  here  he  held  10  meetings,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  158.  In  the  fall 
results  were  checked  up  by  sending  out 
to  a  number  of  those  attending,  a  let- 
ter asking  the  following  five  questions: 
1.  Were  the  methods  demonstrated 
new  to   you? 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  1  ) 


The  results  of  the  State,  local  and 
county  leaders'  egg  laying  contest  for 
the  past  month  shows  Mr.  Walton  W. 
Viles  of  Raynham  to  be  first  with  66.5 
per  cent  egg  production  from  97  birds, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Sisson  of  North  Dart- 
mouth third,  with  a  58.9  per  cent,  egg 
production  from  19  hens.  Both  local 
leaders  have  Rhode  Island  Reds. 


The  Golden  Rod  Sewing  Club  of 
Norton,  together  with  their  local  lead- 
er, Mrs.  George  H.  Fuller,  attended  in 
a  body  the  recent  play  "Uncle  Rube" 
given  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural   School. 
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2.  Did    you    put    these    methods    into 
successful  use? 

3.  How  many  glasses  of  jam  and  jel- 

ly did  you  make  by  these  methods? 

4.  Did  you  pass  on  to   others  any  of 

these    methods? 

5.  To  how  many  did  you  pass  on  any 
of   these    methods? 

Twenty-two  persons  sent  back  re- 
plies. Questions  1,  2  and  4  were  almost 
unanimously  answered  "yes".  These 
twenty-two  repoi-ted  making  2,133  jars 
of  jam  and  jelly  by  this  method  and 
they  passed  on  the  information  to  97 
others. 

This  year  Mr.  Cole  plans  two  sim- 
ilar trips.  The  first  of  these  was  made 
early  in  April,  when  four  meetings 
were  held — Fairhaven,  Central  Village, 
Myricks  and  West  Mansfield.  The  at- 
tendance at  these  meetings  totalled  76. 
Another  trip  is  scheduled  early  in  Au- 
gust. The  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
Segreganset,  Mass.,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  community  that  would  like 
to  have  Mr.  Cole  demonstrate  these 
new  methods  on  his  next  trip. 


Nutrition 
Taunton: 

The  need  for  simple  meals  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
Meal  Planning  Group  and  the  subject 
for  the  April  meeting  was  "The  Re- 
sult of  Forming  Good  Fosd  Habits." 
Since  starting  this  project  last  fall  the 
women  have  classified  foods  with  re- 
gard to  the  part  they  play  in  filling  the 
needs  of  the  body.  They  have  scored 
the  food  habits  of  the  family.  They 
have  also  discussed  the  subjects  of 
minerals  and  vitamines,  the  part  they 
play  in  human  nutrition,  and  the  foods 
which  are  abundant  sources  of  them. 
Then,  with  these  things  in  mind,  they 
are  planning  meals  a  week  at  a  time 
in  advance,  serving  them,  and  report- 
ing on  results. 

Some  interesting  points  have  been 
brought  out.  The  most  common  dif- 
ficulty seemed  to  be  that  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  not  served  often 
enough,  particularly  during  the  winter; 
and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  remedy 
this.  One  woman  discovered  that  it  was 
practical  to  buy  fresh  fruits  and  veget- 
ables all  winter.  There  was  a  good  va- 
riety to  choose  from,  the  prices  were 
reasonable  and  she  had  comparatively 
easy  access  to  the  markets.  Several 
women  found  it  hard  to  teach  young 
children  to  like  vegetables.  One  was 
successful  in  teaching  her  child  to  eat 
carrots  by  mixing  them  with  peas  which 
the  child  liked.  Another  introduced  the 
various  vegetables  by  first  putting  them 
in  soups  and  broths  until  the  child  be- 
came   accustomed    to    the    flavor.    Still 


others  with  older  children  made  a  rule 
of  "no  dessert  until  the  vegetables  are 
eaten." 

The  last  meeting  of  this  project  is 
planned  for  May  24,  when  the  women 
will  serve  the  following  dinner:  Fruit 
cocktail,  roast  beef,  brown  gravy, 
steamed  potatoes,  steamed  onions,  raw 
carrot,  beet  and  pea  salad,  graham 
bread,    butter,    tapioca    cream. 

Don't  you  wish  you  belonged  to  this 
group? 


Junior  Club  Notes — Con.  from  Page  3 

The  "Own  Your  Own  Room"  Club  of 
North  Rehoboth  at  a  recent  meeting 
elected  the  following  ofi[icers:  Presi- 
dent, Ethel  Blatchford;  Vice-President, 
Bertha  Lacoste;  Secretary,  Gladys 
Johnson;  Treasurer,  Irene  Haskell. 
Miss  Flora  Miller,  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  has  ably  assisted  the 
County  Club  Agent  by  giving  a  demon- 
stration to  these  girls  in  chair  caning. 
Several  of  the  girls  are  now  caning 
their  own   chairs. 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Farm  Management  Club  in  North  Re- 
hoboth, Mr.  Warren  Ide,  the  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  assisted  the  Club 
Agent  by  giving  a  very  interesting  and 
helpful  talk  on  fertilizers  and  their  use, 
to  the  club  members.  It  is  planned  to 
have  a  banker  present  to  give  thie 
young  men  some  helpful  suggestions  on 
the  use  of  money,  checks,  credits,   etc. 


The  Eureka  Poultry  Club  of  South 
Swansea  made  a  visit  to  the  local  lead- 
er's farm,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hoy,  recently,  and 
were  shown  the  incubators  and  chick- 
ens and  given  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions. 


Several  Poultry  Clubs  are  planning 
excursions  to  poultry  farms  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  Raynham,  North  Dart- 
mouth and  the  "Aggie"  Poultry  Club 
of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  are  the  clubs  that  have  thus  far 
planned  trips  to  hatcheries  and  well 
managed  poultry  establishments.  Other 
club  tours  will  be  planned  soon. 


Demonstrations  have  been  given  to 
Home  Economics  Clubs  recently  in 
baby  bathing  and  table  setting.  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Wyeth  and  Miss  Flora  Miller, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  have  kind- 
ly assisted  in  the  work. 


The  following  high  record  has  been 
attained  by  the  Golden  Rod  Sewing 
Club  of  Norton  under  Mrs.  George  H. 
Fuller's  leadership.  The  club  has  five 
girls  and  has  held  14  meetings  and  dur- 
ing this   time  have  made   28   garments 


and  darned  67  stockings.  A  total  of 
924  hours  of  housework  has  been  done 
by  the  five  girls.  The  Club  Secretary, 
Helen  Wheeler,  has  been  present  at 
every  meeting  and  kept  an  excellent 
record  of  the  club's  progress. 


The  County  Championship  in  Calf 
Club  has  finally  been  awarded  to  Wil- 
liam McConville,  Jr.,  of  North  Dart- 
mouth. William  has  a  fine  pure  bred 
Holstein  heifer  and  has  handled  it 
economically  and  well.  Second  honor 
goes  to  D.  Lee  Johnson  of  Assonet.  Lee 
has  also  made  a  good  showing  with  his 
Holstein  heifer.  Third  award  goes  to 
Ralph  Gifford  also  of  North  Dartmouth. 
Jonathan  Chace  of  Westport  won  this 
contest  last  year  and  is  a  contestant 
for  the  state  championship  this  year. 
His  work  in  raising  a  fine  heifer  has 
been  excellent. 


COMMON      CAUSES     OF     CHICKEN 
DEATHS 


Can  you  brood  80  per  cent,  out  of 

every  100  chicks  placed  on  the  range? 

Great   loss   occurs   from: 

Chilling — Don't  let  the  fire  go  out. 

Crowding — Separate  the  bunches  and 
spread  them  about. 

Over-heating — Drive  all  the  chicks  out- 
doors by  the  third  day  (for  a  few 
minutes  only) ;  drive  them  back  if 
they  don't  know  enough  to  go  back. 
Yes,  even  if  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground. 

Cannibalism — Remove  from  the  pen 
immediately  chicks  with  an  injured 
part.  If  the  habit  is  already  acquired 
feed  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  meat 
scrap,  dried  bone,  oyster  shell  and 
wheat  bran. 

Contagious  White  Diarrhea — Have 
your  laying  hens  tested  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  for  the  disease.  Procure  your 
hatching  eggs  or  baby  chicks  from 
tested  stock. 


A  NEW  POULTRY  COURSE 


The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  offering  a  very  interesting  Poul- 
try Course  which  includes  a  lesson  for 
every  week  in  the  year.  A  student  may 
enroll  any  time  during  the  year.  The 
cost  of  this  Course  is  $5.00,  which  in- 
cludes 57  lessons,  making  the  cost  of 
number  of  poultrymen  in  one  locality 
are  interested  in  this  Course,  study 
groups  may  be  formed  as  it  makes  the 
work  much  more  interesting  where  a 
number  work  together. 

The  County  Agent  would  be  glad  to 
assist  such  a  group  if  any  poultrymen 
are  interested  in  getting  one  started. 
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Flowers  may  also  be  planted  in  con- 
nection with  the  vegetable  garden, 
either  around  it,  along  one  or  more 
sides,  or  on  each  side  of  a  path  leading 
through  the  vegetable  garden.  Annu- 
als had  best  be  used  if  planted  in  the 
vegetable   garden. 

The  vegetable  garden  should  be  a 
thing  of  beauty  as  well  as  any  part 
of  the  home  grounds  and  the  vegetables 
should  be  planted  with  this  in  view. 
The  taller  growing  kinds  should  be 
planted  together  and  the  smaller  vari- 
eties together,  and  so  on.  A  vegetable 
garden  can  be  beautiful  as  well  as  pro- 
ductive. 

An  ideal  home  should  have  a  small 
fruit  garden.  This  may  also  be  made 
a  thing  of  beauty. 

The  lawn  should  not  be  overlooked. 
If  one  is  just  buying  a  home  or  start- 
ing to  beautify  the  grounds  about  the 
house  the  land  can  be  best  prepared 
for  a  lawn  by  planting  a  hoed  crop, 
such  as  potatoes,  for  the  first  year  In 
this  way  the  land  is  worked  over  sev- 
eral times  in  growing  this  crop.  The 
land  should,  of  course,  be  well  manured 
for  the  potatoes.  In  the  early  spring 
of  the  year  following  the  year  that  the 
crop  was  grown,  after  the  land  has 
been  well  prepared,  the  lawn  should 
be  sown  down  with  a  good  lawn  grass 
seed  and  it  should  come  along  fine. 
A  top  dressing  each  year  after,  in  the 
form  of  wood  ashes  or  well  rotted  ma- 
nure, is  best.  Rolling  the  lawn  with 
a  hand  roller  early  each  spring  when 
the  ground  is  moist  is  very  helpful.  If 
(Continued  Page  4,  Col.  3) 


No.  1.     A  Home  just  after  Planting  to  Ornamentals 


IMPROVING  THE  GROUNDS  ABOUT 
THE  HOME 


The  accompanying-  cut  shows  the 
house  and  grounds  of  a  home  in  Bris- 
tol County.  The  cost  of  beautifying 
this  place  was  less  than  $20  including 
shrubs,  trees,  vines,  flower  seeds  and 
bulbs. 

At  very  small  expense  the  grounds 
about  a  home  can  be  greatly  beautified 
and  improved. 

Perhaps  the  best  results  may  be  ob- 
tained by  planting  shrubs  and  flowers 
together.  The  shrubs  forming  the 
background  for  the  annual  and  peren- 
nial flowers.  Vines  should  be  used  on 
lattices  or  trellises  which  are  on  the 
house  or  other  buildings,  or  on  lattices 
which  are  used  for  screening  purposes. 
Shade  trees  are  best  used  on  the  lawn 
where  they  will  cast  a  partial  shade 
on  the  house  in  the  hot  summer  weath- 
er and  where  the  family  may  sit  and 
enjoy  themselves.  A  few  good  shade 
trees  well  placed  add  much  also  in  the 
way  of  attractiveness  to  the  grounds 
about  the  home.  Spring  flowering 
bulbs,  coming  in  the  early  spring,  are 
a  great  addition  to  any  home  grounds. 
They  should  be  planted  in  a  flower 
border  among  the  perennials  or  in  front 
of  the  shrubbery.  Some  kinds,  as  the 
crocus,  squills  and  narcissus,  may  be 
planted  in  the  open  lawn.  They  will 
be  through  blooming  before  the  grass 
needs    mowing. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
best  location  for  the  shrub  planting  is 
around  the  base  of  the  house,  around 
the  corners  and  other  prominent  places 
to   connect  the  house  to  the  lawns  as 


well  as  on  the  border  of  the  grounds 
in  corners  or  where  walks  and  paths 
turn  or  meet.  Shrubs  may  also  be 
used  for  screening  purposes  and  the 
faster,  taller  growing  varieties,  such  as 
the  privets,  mock  orange  and  lilacs, 
had  best  be  used  in  this  connection. 
The  main  or  middle  lawn  shoud  be 
left  open  and  not  spotted  up  with  flow- 
er beds  and  other  specimen  plants.  In 
other  words  frame  in  the  lawn  with  the 
shrubs   and   flower  planting. 

A  simple  flower  border  of  perennials 
and  annuals  with  a  succession  of  bloom 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  home 
grounds  if  space  and  time  permit. 
This  border  may  be  backed  by  a  hedge 
or  by  sweet  peas  on  wire,  dahlias,  etc., 
or  a  simple  shrub  planting. 


No.  2.     The  Same  House  as  No.  1  Five  Years  Later 
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POSSIBILITIES   IN   CAPONS 


It  may  be  more  profitable  to  turn 
surplus  cockerels  into  capons  and  sell 
them  later  in  the  fall  weighing  six  to 
ten  pounds  rather  than  dispose  of  them 
as  broilers  on  a  low  market  at  a  disap- 
pointing  price. 

Early  broilers  are  profitable  but  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  a  glutted  mar- 
ket. The  capon  has  several  advantages 
over  the  rooster. 

1.  Capons  may  be  grown  satisfactor- 
ily on  the  same  range  with  the  pullets. 
(This  could  not  be  done  with  roost- 
ers). 

2.  They  make  a  better  quality  meat 
■which  sells  for  a  higher  price. 

3.  They  weigh  heavier  with  the  same 
feed  and  same  grovring  period. 

4.  They  are  quiet  and  easily  con- 
fined. 

The  young  male  bird  should  be  cap- 
onized  when  he  weighs  from  one  and 
one  half  to  two  pounds.  For  a  demon- 
stration or  further  information  com- 
municate with  the  Extension  Service, 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 


"COW    TESTING    TAKES    GUESS- 
WORK   OUT    OF   DAIRYING" 


Reports  from  the  Pioneer  Associa- 
tions of  Minnesota,  which  were  organ- 
ized in  1911  show  for  the  herds  which 
have  continued  to  date  a  40  per  cent 
increase  in  both  the  average  milk  and 
butterfat  production  per  cow  for  the 
entire  herds.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  cows  which  were  tested  in  the  av- 
erage association  are  sold  before  the 
first  year's  work  is  over.  Records  show 
that  the  average  production  per  cow  in 


Cow  Testing  Associations  is  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  cows  not  in  Cow  Test 
Associations. 

Figures  show  that  at  least  one-third 
of  our  dairy  cows  are  kept  at  a  loss. 
Why  not  let  the  cow  tester  help  you 
increase  your  profits  by  taking  the 
guesswork  out  of  dairying. 

Following  is  the  record  of  the  cows 
producing  over  1200  pounds  of  milk  or 
40  pounds  of  butterfat  for  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  1923. 

This  record  gives  the  name  of  owner, 
breed  of  cow,  pounds  of  milk  and 
pounds  of   fat  consecutively. 

William  N.  Howard,  No.  Easton 

Long  Legs,   Gr.  Hoi.        1485  43.0 

Clarissa,   Gr.  Hoi.            1410  28.0 

Pride,  Gr.  Hoi.  1290  45.1 
Producer's   Dairy   Co.,  Eastondale 

No.   22,   P.   B.   Jersey        840  40.3 

No.    691,    P.    B.    Hoi.      1365  40.9 

No.    10,    P.    B.    Hoi.         1326  62.0 

No.   8,   P.   B.   Hoi.             1242  53.3 

No.   304,  P.   B.   Hoi.        1605  38.5 

No.    9,    P.    B.    Hoi.           1470  36.0 

No.   42,   P.   B.   Hoi.          1317  35.8 

A.   C.   Nelson,   No.  Easton, 

No.   12,   P.    B.   Hoi.          1311  36.7 

No.    11,   P.   B.   Hoi.          1422  38.0 

William    McCleod,    Easton, 

No.   9,   P.   B.   Hoi.            1554  52.8 

House  in  the  Pines,  Norton, 

No.  9,  P.  B.  Jer.,                750  51.0 

No.  8,  P.  B.  Jer.  759  45.0 
Charles  S.   Bliss,  No.   Rehoboth, 

Dick,  Gr.  Hoi.                   1200  34.0 

Rowena,  P.   B.  Hoi.          1380  41.2 

Endora,   P.   B.   Hoi          1875  59.5 

Pearl,   P.    B.    Hoi.             1350  54.0 
Richard,   Bliss,   No.    Rehoboth, 

No.  14,  P.  B.  Hoi.            1257  36.4 

Bowen,  No.  2,  Gr.  Hoi.  1269  40.6 

Bowen,  No.  1,  Gr.  Hoi.  1335  40.o 

No.    20,    Gr.   Hoi               1320  36.9 

Black   Chace   ,Gr.   Hoi.    1272  44.0 

McCormick,    Gr.    Hoi.     1293  40.9 

Frank   Horton,   Rehoboth, 

Gretta,    P.    B.    Hoi.          1248  88.4 

Ball    Eye,    Gr.    Hoi.         1521  47.1 

Fozilla,    P.    B.    Hoi.          1296  42.0 

Baroness,  P.  B.  Hoi.        1542  49.2 

Pauline,  E.,  P.  B.  Hoi.  1503  49.9 

Manor,  P.  B.  Hoi.            1434  40.9 

Billie,   P.    B.    Hoi.             1326  43.7 

Berry,  Farm,  Seekonk, 

No.    43,    Gr.    Hoi.             1242  40.0 

D.  S.  Peck,  Seekonk, 

No.  67,  Gr.  Hoi.     1245  44.7 

New  Cow,  Gr.  Hoi.    1260  41.5 

No.  68,  Gr.  Hoi.     1251  40.0 

No.  79,  Gr.  Hoi.      1329  47.0 

No.  100,  Gr.  Hoi.     1257  35.0 

No.  97,  Gr.  Hoi.     1422  42.6 

No.  70,  Gr.  Hoi.     1905  55.2 

No.  96,  Gr.  Hoi.     1260  40.3 

Frank  Arnold,  Touisset, 

No.  14,  P.  B.  Hoi.    1491  42.2 

No.  12,  P.  B.  Hoi.    1314  45.9 

No.  21,  P.  B.  Hoi.    1470  44.1 


Mt.  Hope  Farm,  North  Dighton, 

No.   71,   P.   B.   HoL        1266  33.4 

No.    75,   P.   B.   Hoi.        1455  37.8 
MAY   REPORT 
William  N.  Howard,  North  Easton, 

Pride,  No.  2,  Gr.  Hoi.     1271  41.9 

Long  Legs,  Gr.  Hoi.       1410  36.6 

Quarley,    Gr.    Hoi.           1599  47.9 

Clarissa,  Gr.  Hoi.             1395  39.0 

Pride,   Gr.   Hoi.                1224  39.1 
Producers'  Dairy  Co.,  Eastondale, 

No.   625,  P.   B.  Hoi.        1612  51.2 

No.   417,  P.  B.   Hoi.        1596  55.6 

No.   431,  P.  B.  Hoi.        1664  41.8 

No.    485,  P.   B.  Hoi.        1329  38.9 

No.  691,  P.  B.  Hoi.         1345  41.6 

No.   107,  P.   B.   Hoi.        1266  43.8 

No.  304,  P  .B.  Hoi.         1559  38.4 

No.  9,  P.  B.  Hoi.              1336  33.5 
Albert  C.  Nelson,  No.  Easton, 

No.  12,  P.  B.  Hoi.            1373  41.1 

No.  11,  P.  B.  Hoi.            1481  37.0 

No.    14,    Gr.    Hoi.             1295  37.5 

No.    15,    Gr.    HoL             1457  47.3 
William  McLeod,  Easton,, 

No.    10,    Gr.    Hoi.            1218  39.3 

No.    9,    P.    B.    Hoi.           1590  48.0 
House  in  the  Pines,  Norton, 

No.    8,   P.   B.   Jer.               868  43.3 

No.  3,  P.   B.  Jer.                930  42.7 
Charles   S.    Bliss,   No.   Rehoboth, 

Maggie,    P.    B.    Hoi.      1255  31.3 

Rowena,  P.  B.  Hoi.          1472  36.7 

Pearl,   P.   B.   Hoi              1494  40.2 

Doves,   P.   B.  Hoi.            1317  46.3 

Tessle,  P.  B.  Hoi.           1255  37.7 

Endora,    P.    B.    Hoi.        1863  57.7 
Richard,   Bliss,  North  Rehoboth 

No.   14,   P.   B.  Hoi.          1447  43.5 
A.   C.   Goff,  Rehoboth, 

Bowen,  No.  2,  Gr.  Hoi.  1301  41.6 

Bowen,  No.  1,  Gr.  Hoi.  1209  32.6 
Prank  Hortorj,  Rehoboth, 

Gretta,    P.    B.   Hoi.          1345  34.7 

Baroness,  P.  B.  Hoi.       1286  44.8 

Julia,    P.    B.    Hoi.             1226  34.3 

Ruth,    P.    B.    Hoi.             1664  53.1 

Billie,  P.  B.  Hoi.             1353  36.4 

Nora,  P.  B.  Hoi.              1243  38.4 

Frozilla,    P.    B.   Hoi.        1264  34.1 

Aggie,   P.   B.   Hoi.             1840  64.7 

Pauline  E.,  P.  B.  Hoi.     1720  53.3 

Manor,  P.   B.  Hoi.            1410  36.6 
D.  S.  Peck,  Seekonk, 

No.   100,   Gr.  Hoi.            1342  36.8 

No.    79,    Gr.    Hoi.             1311  36.7 

No.    45,    Gr.    Hoi.             1284  37.2 

No.    71    Gr.   Hoi,                 973  42.8 

No.    37,    Gr.    Guern,        1178  41.1 

44-109,    Gr.    Hoi.              1271  36.8 
Frank  Arnold,   Touisset, 

No.    14,  P.   B.   Hoi.          1317  38.1 

No.    12,    P.    B.    Hoi.        1249  45.4 

No.    7,  P.  B.  Hoi.            1295  41.0 

No.  21,  P.  B.  Hoi.            1345  43.5 
Mt.    Hope  Farm,   North   Dighton, 

No.  88,  P.  B.  Hoi.           1333  36.4 

No.  93,  P.  B.  Hoi.    -        1258  31.4 

No.    71,    P.    B.   Hoi.        1525  45.7 

No.   21,  P.  B.  Hoi.          1475  39.6 
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TAUNTON     EATS     ACCORDING    TO 
RULE 


Thursday,  May  24,  the  Taunton  Meal 
Planning  Group  wound  up  its  activities 
for  the  season  by  preparing  and  serv- 
ing a  community  meal.  Two  interest- 
ing features  in  equipment  were  the  re- 
frigerator basket  in  which  the  fruit 
cocktail  was  kept  cool  until  ready  to 
serve,  and  the  pressure  cooker  in  which 
the  meat  and  vegetables  were  prepared. 

Fifteen  women  sat  down  at  the  big 
table  and  six  kiddies  at  the  little  table. 
And  those  kiddies,  they  were  the  best 
ever,   all   day   long! 

At  the  close  of  the  meal  the  project 
leader  gave   the  following  toast  which 
■  summarizes    in    a    delightful    way   the 
work  of  the  project. 

Written  for  the  "Meal  Planning  Pro- 
ject" Luncheon,  May  24,  1923. 
There  was  an  old  woman,  and  what  do 

you  think; 
She  lived  upon  nothing  but  victuals  and 

drink. 
Now  victuals  and  drink  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned diet. 
And  none  of  us  here  would  be  willing 
to  try  it. 

This,  little  old  woman,  I  haven't  a 
doubt. 

Was  often  attacked  by  dyspepsia  and 
gout; 

For  victuals  and  drink,  whether  pud- 
dings or  soup. 

Were  never  ini  her  day  assorted  in 
groups. 

And  so  for  her  dinner  she'd  have  some 

roast  meat. 
Dried   beans   cooked   with   pork, — then 

a  mince  pie  she'd  eat; 
And  perhaps  for  her  supper  she'd  think 

'twould  be  nice 
To  have  bread,  macaroni,  potatoes  and 

rice. 

A  meal  planning  project  she  never  at- 
tended. 

To  learn  how  food  properties  ought  to 
be  blended. 

With  "some  from  the  first  group,  and 
more  from  the  second. 

And  lots  from  the  third  group,"  care- 
fully reckoned. 

If   you  talked   of   "food   habits"   she'd 

call  you  a  crank; 
When  hungry  she  ate,  and  when  thirsty 

she  drank. 
In  riotous  living  she  wasted  her  salary. 
And   didn't   know  vitamine  A  from   a 

calorie. 

But  though  she  was  ignorant  not  re- 
alizing 

That  food  needed  more  than  to  be  ap- 
petizing. 

It  isn't  so  very  incredible,  is  it. 

That  her  house  was  a  place  most  de- 
lightful to  visit? 


For  a  doughnut  or  cooky  she'd  never 
refuse, — 

The  jars  were  refilled  like  the  famed 
widow's  cruse. 

(I  approve  modern  methods,  but  some- 
how  or   other, 

I'm  glad  that  I  had  an  old-fashioned 
grandmother.) 

This  little  oldi  woman,  to  us  so  be- 
nighted, 

Lived  up  to  her  lights  in  a  time  dimly 
lighted. 

Were  she  living  today  she  would  order 
each  meal 

As  wisely  as  we  have  been  taught  by 
Miss  Queal. 

Every  day  she'd  have  lettuce,  and  milk, 
and  tomatoes; 

Two  vegetables  always  besides  her  po- 
tatoes; 

Meat  substitutes  weekly,  like  dried 
beans  or  peas. 

Or  eggs,  nuts,  or  fish,  or  some  good 
wholesome  cheese. 

She  would  know  the  effect  of  each  mor- 
sel she   ate. 

And  just  what  she  needed  she'd  put  on 
her  plate. 

If  somewhat  run  down  the  things  she 
would    eat 

Would  be  building  material,  like  eggs 
and  fresh  meat; 

If  she  felt  a  bit  lazy,  or  something  like 
that. 

She  would  chose  for  her  diet  starch, 
sugar,  or  fat; 

If  upset  she'd  eat  fruit  and  things  of 
that  ilk. 

And  whenever  in  doubt  she  would  al- 
ways drink  milk. 

Now  thanks  to  Miss  Miller  and  thanks 
to  Miss  Queal, 

We  have  learned  how  to  order  a  well- 
balanced  meal; 

And  today  we  are  giving  a  grand  dem- 
onstration 

Of  the  use  we  can  make  of  our  fine 
education. 

I  haven't  much  skill  in  the  practice  of 
cooking, — 

The  part  that  I  choose  is  the  heavy  on- 
looking, — 

I  should  fear  to  attempt  either  entree 
or  roast. 

But  I've  gladly  consented  to  furnish 
the   toast. 

And  now,  as  I  give  it,  we'll  all  of  us 
stand, 

(Each  should  have  a  glass  of  "whole 
milk"  in  her  hand,) 

And  express  to  our  teachers  the  friend- 
ship we  feel; 

Three  cheers  for  Miss  Miller;  three 
for  Miss  Queal! 

P.  L.  M. 


JUNIOR    CLUB    NOTES 


All  of  the  Home  Economics  Clubs  in 
the  County  have  had  their  final  exhib- 
its. The  sewing  work  of  the  girls  this 
year  has  been  of  especially  good  qual- 
ity. What  little  bread  club  work  that 
was  done  was  also  of  high  standard. 
When  all  the  records  and/ stories  are  in 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  at  least 
a  90  per  cent,  completion.  Of  the  eigh- 
teen clubs  in  the  county  carrying  on  the 
sewing  and  bread  work  the  past  season 
nine  are  banner  clubs  at  the  present 
time.  More  clubs  may  yet  finish  their 
work. 

Six  of  the  clubs  closed  their  season's 
work  by  giving,  besides  their  exhibits, 
entertainments  either  in  the  form  of  a 
play,  a  musical  and  singing  program, 
or  a  combination  of  both.  At  the  Coun- 
ty Street  School  two  clubs,  "Mother's 
Helpers'  and  "Little  Housewives",  com- 
bined their  forces  and  gave  two  very 
interesting  sketches.  Their  exhibits  of 
bread  and  sewing  were  excellent.  Miss 
Louise  B.  Sears  and  her  assistant,  Miss 
Helen  Hart,  were  the  local  leaders  re- 
sponsible for  the  fine  showing  made  by 
these  two  clubs. 

At  the  Barrowsville  School  in  Norton 
the  Sewing  Club  gave  a  short  sketch 
and  musical  program  which  was  very 
nicely  done.  The  girls'  exhibits  of 
aprons  and  darned  stockings  was 
very  creditable.  Miss  Florence  Free- 
man, the  local  leader,  has  accomplished 
wonderful  results  this  year  with  these 
girls. 

At  West  Mansfield  the  "Busy  Bees" 
Sewing  Club  gave  an  evenings  enter- 
tainment that  was  well  worth  going  a 
great  ways  to  see.  The  girls  gave  a 
short  play,  sang  club  songs  and  spoke 
pieces.  The  program  was  carried  out 
especially  well.  Eight  young  girls  car- 
ried through  this  entertainment  and  ex. 
hibited  the  garments  they  had  made 
and  the  stockings  darned.  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Richmond,  local  leader,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Kennedy,  have  brought  this 
Club  of  young  girls  through  the  season 
in  excellent  shape.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  credit  to  them.  The  club  has 
the  record  for  the  county  in  total  num- 
ber of  stockings  darned. 

The  other  two  clubs  to  give  enter- 
tainments were  the  "Golden  Rod"  and 
"Helping  Hands"  Sewing  Clubs  of  Nor- 
ton. The  former  is  made  up  of  Norton 
High  School  Girls  and  the  latter  of 
girls  of  the  grammar  school.  The  two 
clubs,  comprising  sixteen  girls,  gave  a 
wonderful  evening's  entertainment. 
Beside  this,  their  exhibits,  which  extend- 
ed almost  all  the  way  around  the 
Grange  Hall  on  a  wire,  were  without  a 
doubt  the  best  ever-  held  in  the  County. 
The  three  judges  who  went  over  the 
girls'  work  pronounced  it  the  best  col- 
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lection  of  young-  girls'  work  they  had 
ever  seen.  Too  much  praise  and  honor 
cannot  be  given  the  local  leaders  who 
were  really  responsible  for  the  high 
class  work  done  by  these  girls.  Mrs. 
George  H.  Fuller's  name  should  be 
mentioned  first.  She  has  worked  vrith 
and  encouraged  the  girls,  especially  the 
girls  of  the  "Golden  Rod"  Club,  with 
untiring  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Her 
leadership  is  wonderful  and  the  girls 
in  her  club  have  been  very  fortunate 
to  have  had  such  a  fine  leader.  The 
five  girls  in  this  club  made  over  forty 
garments,  which  in  all  probability 
would  cost  at  least  over  $200  if  bought 
in  a  dry  goods  store.  These  garments 
have  actually  cost  the  girls,  not  includ- 
ing their  time,  not  more  than  $50.  Is 
Club  Work  worth  while?  Here  is  one 
practical  demonstration.  Other  local 
leaders  assisting  in  the  group,  the 
"Helping  Hand"  Club,  who  deserve  con- 
siderable credit  for  the  success  of  this 
Club,  are  Miss  Rose  Standish,  Miss 
Myrtice  Fuller  and  Miss  Carrie  0. 
Clapp.  The  last  two  named  are  Club 
Members  in  the  Golden  Rod  Club.  The 
play  given  by  the  Gplden  Rod  Club  was 
written  by  one  of  its  members,  Miss 
Carrie  O.  Clapp.  It  was  very  well  ren- 
dered. 

The  "Seven  Little  Carpenters"  Han- 
dicraft Club  in  the  County  Street 
School  held  a  final  exhibit  of  articles 
they  had  constructed  and  repaired  the 
past  season.  The  boys  made  a  very 
creditable  showing. 

Next  month's  issue  will  give  the 
names  of  prize  winners  in  each  home 
economics  club  and  also  the  names  of 
the  county  sewing  and  bread  cham- 
pions. 

There  will  probably  be  eight  Canning 
Clubs  in  the  County  this  summer.  My- 
ricks.  East  Mansfield,  West  Mansfield, 
Attleboro,~Westport,  Taunton,  and  Re- 
hoboth  will  be  the  towns  represented. 
Westport  will  probably  have  two. 

Professor.  Cole  of  the  Agricultural 
College  Extension  Service  has  kindly 
ofifered  to  give  canning  demonstrations 
to  clubs  on  Saturday,  August  4th. 
Further  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  these  meetings  will  be  given  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  bulletin. 

Several  Potato  Club  members  are 
going  to  carry  on  demonstrations  using 
certified  potato  seed.  The  results  of 
these  demonstrations  will  be  published 
in  the  fall.  The  names  of  the  boys 
carrying  on  these  demonsti-ations  are 
Herbert  Ashley,  Berkley;  D.  Lee  John- 
son, Assonet;  Jonathan  Chace,  West- 
port;  Frank  Cabral,  East  Taunton  and 
Edwin  Kern,  Middleboro. 

Due  to  the  attractive  offer  of  fine 
registered  Holstein  heifers  and  calves 
by  Mr.  George  F.  Foster  of  the  River- 
side Farm  of  Taunton,  eight  high  grade 


animals  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  calf  club  members  in  the  county. 
There  is  no  need  of  saying  that  all  the 
boys  are  proud  of  their  calves. 

Take  good  care  of  your  calves,  boys 
and  girls.  If  you  are  not  sure  that  you 
are  feeding  just  the  best  possible  feed, 
get  in  touch  with  the  Club  Agent.  It 
will  help  much  in  the  hot  summer 
weather  to  keep  the  calf  covered  with 
a  thin  burlap  made  from  burlap  bag. 
This  not  only  keeps  the  flies  off,  but 
it  keeps  the  hide  slick  and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Boys  and  girls  interested  in  pig  club 
work  and  wanting  to  get  a  good  pig 
this  year  write  to  the  County  Club 
Agent,  Segreganset.  Don't  forget, 
Brockton  Fair  offers  good  prizes  to 
club  members  exhibiting  pigs  there. 
The  pig  club  starts  June  1  or  soon  af- 
ter. 

Garden  members  should  have  their 
gardens  well  underway  by  this  time, 
although  seeds  have  not  sprouted  or 
plants  grown  very  well  in  the  cool 
weather  we  have  been  having  so  far  this 
spring.  Bulletins  of  the  Common  In- 
sects and  Diseases  of  the  Garden  and 
Their  Control  will  be  sent  to  Club 
Members  soon. 

Any  garden  club  member  who  has  not 
received  a  garden  primer  and  record 
book  may  get  one  by  dropping  a  line 
to  the  Club  Agent,  Segreganset. 

Final  poultry  club  reports  for  the 
past  seven  months  egg  laying  contest 
are  due  at  once.  Please  get  these  in  to 
the  Club  Agent  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  have  no  green  record  book  write 
to  the  Club  Agent  for  one.  Letters 
have  recently  been  sent  out  to  all  poul. 
try  club  members  enclosing  instruction 
sheets  on  how  to  fill  out  record  book: 
also  an  addressed  envelope  in  which  to 
return  record  book.  Either  a  story  of 
some  club  experience,  a  letter  to  the 
Club  Agent  or  answers  to  the  questions 
on  the  last  page  of  the  record  book 
will  answer  for  the  story  requirement, 
Some  things  that  poultry  club  mem- 
bers who  have  growing  chicks  should 
be  reminded  about  at  this  time  are  the 
following:  Plenty  of  green  succulent 
feed,  fresh  water,  shade  in  some  form, 
dry  mash  in  the  hoppers  always  before 
the  chickens,  clean  coops  and  protection 
from  rats,  skunks  and  weasels.  Close 
your  chickens  up  at  night  to  prevent 
loss  from  these  animals.  Look  your 
chickens  over  for  head  lice.  The  easi- 
est time  to  do  this  is  at  night.  If  they 
have  some  lice  apply  a  little  melted 
lard  and  sweet  oil  mixed,  equal  parts, 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  This  prevents 
further  trouble.  If  possible  give  the 
chickens  plenty  of  range.  If  they  are 
in  a  small  yard  move  the  yard  on  new 
ground  each  week. 


EASTERN  APPLE  EXPOSITION  AND 
FRUIT  SHOW 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  put 
fruit  growing  in  the  Eastern  States  on 
a  more  systematic  basis.  We  have  for 
a  long  time  felt  that  we  could  grow 
as  good  or  better  fruit  in  the  east 
as  was  grown  in  the  west.  Still  we 
very  often  find  western  fruit  bringing 
a  premium  in  our  markets  over  and 
above  the  price  received  for  Massachu- 
setts fruit. 

Plans  are  underway  to  stage  a  big 
fruit  exposition  at  New  York  the  week 
of  November  3rd  to  10th.  It  is  planned 
to  make  this  the  largest  and  best  fruit 
show  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  the  Exposition  is  not 
only  to  show  what  kind  of  fruit  can  be 
grown  in  the  East,  but  to  demonstrate 
the  best  practices  to  be  used  in  growing 
the  highest  quality  of  fruit. 

The  grand  Central  Palace  in  New 
York  has  been  chartered  for  this  Expo- 
sition. One  feature  of  the  Show  is  that 
everyone  who  attends  will  receive  an 
apple  from  every  state  represented  by 
the  exhibits.  Several  fruit  men  have 
already  agreed  to  donate  100  barrels 
of  their  best  apples  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Leslie  R.  Smith  is  chairman  of 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  for  this 
Exposition.  Any  fruit  growers  in  Bris- 
tol County  who  wish  for  further  in- 
formation in  regard  to  this  Exposition 
should  address  Mr.  Leslie  R.  Smith,  136 
State   House,   Boston   9,   Mass. 

IMPROVING  THE  GROUNDS  ABOUT 
THE  HOME 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

the  lawn  already  exists  it  can  no  doubt 
be  improved  by  a  top  dressing  and  roll- 
ing each  spring. 

Mowing  the  lawn  on  the  average  of 
once  a  week  throughout  the  summer 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  having  a 
good  lawn.  The  clippings  if  not  too 
heavy,  should  be  left  on  the  lawn  for 
they  will  work  down  into  the  grass  and 
prevent  the  lawn7  to  a  certain  extent, 
from  drying  out.  A  good  lawn  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  home 
grounds  "as  the  planting  of  shrubs,  trees 
or  flowers. 

Shrubs  and  trees  should  receive  very 
little  pruning  except  to  remove  dead 
wood  or  shorten  some  of  the  longer 
branches.  The  perennials  should  be 
divided  as  they  become  large  and  put 
in  another  part  of  the  grounds. 

The  upkeep  of  the  grounds,  gardens 
and  lawn  about  the  home  requires  some 
little  time  and  exertion,  but  the  family 
will  be  well  repaid  in  every  way. 
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THE     WAY     TO     BETTER     BUYING 
AND   SELLING 


Although  the  farmer  has  problems 
of  production,  problems  of  fertility,  of 
pests,  of  disease,  of  weather,  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  today  that  the  most  ser- 
ious problem  that  confronts  him  is  right 
buying  and  selling. 

New  England  farmers  have  already 
made  a  notable  beginning  in  the  cooper- 
ative selling  of  their  products — the 
New  England  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Tobacco  Growers'  Association, 
the  Providence  Market  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Duck  Growers'  Association, 
the  Cranberrry  Growers'  Association 
the  Strawberry  Growers'  Association, 
the  Producers'  Dairy  Company,  etc — 
by  these  and  similiar  organizations 
markets  will  be  stabilized,  products  be 
better  graded  and  standardized,  better 
distribution  secured,  and  fair  prices  ob- 
tained. They  are  ushering  in  a  better 
day  for  New  England  farming  as  surely 
as  the  California  Co-operatives  which 
are  doing  a  business  of  over  $250,000,- 
DOo  a  year,  have  spelled  success  to  the 
farmers  of  the  far  West. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  World's 
Work,  Aaron  Sapiro  has  stated  more 
clearly  than  we  have  ever  seen  them 
stated    elsewhere    the    practical    princi- 


ples and  advantages  of  cooperation  for 
farming,  which  may  be  nakedly  quoted 
as  follows: 

1.  That  cooperative  associations  for 
selling  farm  products  should  be  entire- 
ly different  from  purchasing  organiza- 
tions. 

2.  In  either  case  only  farmers  whr 
have  a  common  interest  in  what  is  to  be 
purchased,  or  in  the  products  to  be 
sold,  should  be  admitted  to  the  organ- 
ization. 

3.  That  it  should  be  strictly  a  busi- 
ness organization. 

4.  ■  That  considerable  invested  capi- 
tal is  necessary  in  a  purchasing  organ- 
ization, but  not  in  a  selling   organization. 

5.  That  any  industry  can  be  effec- 
tively organized.  Witness  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  egg  industry  of  California, 
now  handling  23,000,000  dozen  eggs  a 
year,  although  California  produces  only 
5  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  sold  in  America. 

Space  will  not  permit  adequate  treat- 
ment of  Sapiro's  article.  It  should  be 
read  in  its  entirety.  But  it  points  to 
the  need  and  demonstrates  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  county-wide  farmers'  coopera- 
tive purchasing  organization  for  Bristol 
County,  and  indicates  that  the  begin- 
ning made  toward  organizing  each 
group  of  farmers  that  sell  a  common 
product,  such  as  strawberries  or  gar- 
den produce  or  milk,  etc.,  into  a  separ- 
ate association,  is  right.  The  good  work 
should  go  on. 


HOW  CAN  WE  INCREASE  THE  PRO- 
FITS   IN   DAIRY    FARMING. 


It  is  much  easier  to  tell  other  people 
how  to  do  it  than  it  is  to  demonstrate 
how  it  can  be  done.  Still  the  fact  re- 
mains that  some  farmers  are  making  a 
much  greater  success  of  dairying  than 
are  others. 

There  are  many  factors  due  to  loca- 
tion that  influence  the  profits  or  lack 
of  profits.  Such  factors  include  size  and 
quality  of  the  market,  distance  to  mar- 
ket, roads  to  market,  taxes,  etc.  Other 
factors  influencing  profits  are  the  rel- 
ative size,  kind  and  arrangement  of 
buildings,  amount  and  arrangement  of 
.  available  land.  No  matter  how  good  the 
buildings  are  if  they  are  not  made  use 
of  they  are  a  liability  rather  than  an 
asset.  Taxes  and  insurance  have  to  be 
paid  and  repairs  made.  Poor  or  waste 
land  on  any  farm  is  also  a  liability. 

Considerable  operating  expense  is 
saved  if  the  buildings  are  arranged  on 
the  highway  and  at  the  same  time  near 
the  center  of  the  tillable  land  so  as  to 
shorten  the  haul  to  and  from  the  fields. 
At  present  values  of  man  and  horse  la- 
bor this  is  a  very  considerable  item  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Figure  out  on 
your  own  farm  the  man  and  horse  labor 
used  in  going  to  and  fro  from  the  flelds. 
The  wear  and  tear  on  machinery  on 
these  hauls  should  be  considered. 

On  many  farms  it  may  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  build  a  hay  storage  or 
shed  for  farm  machinery  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  farm.  A  great  deal  of  time 
may  be  saved  during  the  haying  season 
by  having  such  a  hay  storage.  Such  hay 
can  be  hauled  to  the  dairy  bam  m  the 
winter  at  a  time  when,  on  many  farms, 
man  and  horse  labor  are  not  being  used 
for  productive  purposes. 

Besides  the  possible  losses  already 
suggested  there  are  other  and  more 
serious  losses  which  occur  from  lack  of 
knowledge  and  from  poor  farm  man- 
agement. Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  of 
all  comes  from  boarder  cows.  Most 
dairymen  in  Bristol  County  would  tell 
us  that  cows  which  produce  less  than  5,- 
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OOO  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  do  not  pay 
their  keep.  Still  there  are  only  about 
1-3  of  the  cows  in  the  county  that  are 
producing  over  5,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this 
production  is  the  fault  of  the  owner. 
It  may  be  due  to  any  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing causes;  poor  feeding,  poor 
breeding  and  selection,  lack  of  records, 
and  wrong  management  of  the  herd. 

All  of  these  difficulties  can  be  over- 
come if  the  farmer  will  study  his  prob- 
lem intelligently.  Good  feeding  is  very 
largely  a  question  of  good  judgment. 
Only  profitable  cows  should  be  fed. 
Oftentimes  there  is  more  profit  in  one 
good  cow  than  in  10  poor  cows.  A  lot 
of  farmers  are  buying  high  priced  grain 
and  roughage  to  maintain  poor  and  un- 
healthy cows.  Many  farmers  feed  cows 
a  poor  ration  or  an  insufficient  ration 
to  keep  the  cows  in  good  flush  and 
maintain  a  high  production.  Some 
dairymen  on  the  other  hand  feed  too 
much  of  a  too  highly  concentrated  ra- 
tion. This  ration  is  more  expensive,  does 
'not  keep  the  cows  in  good  condition  and 
will  not  in  the  long  run  maintain  the 
milk  flow  as  well  as  a  properly  bal- 
anced ration. 

Every  dairyman  should  learn  how  to 
select  a  good  dairy  type.  To  get  best 
results  healthy,,  individuality,  heredity 
and  dairy  records  must  be  considered. 
Like  usually  begets  like.  This  should 
be  remembered  when  a  herd  sire  or  a  fe- 
male is  added  to  the  herd  or  a  calf  is 
selected   for  raising. 

Keep  records.  No  dairy  farmer  can 
expect  the  best  results  in  dairying  wno 
does  not  keep  records.  In  most  herds 
every  cow  produces  a  different  amount 
of  milk  of  a  different  butter  fat  content 
than  any  other  cow  in  the  herd.  Has 
any  dairyman  the  right  to  expect  the 
maximum  profit  from  his  herd  if  he 
does  not  know  what  each  individual  in 
the  herd  is  doing.  He  is  certainly 
working  under  a  great  handicap  in  try- 
ing to  improve  his  herd.  The  work  of  all 
cow  testing  associations  show  that  where 
individual  records  are  being  kept  the 
herd  has  steadily  improved.  The  writer 
knows  of  one  herd  of  60  cows  where 
the  per  cow  production  has  been  In- 
creased from  a  little  over  4,000  to 
about  12,000  pounds  per  year.  If  the 
owner  of  a  herd  hasn't  the  time  to 
weigh  the  milk  every  day  the  milk  can 
be  weighed  one  day  each  month.  The 
milk  production  can  then  be  figured  on 
this  basis  for  the  year.  This  will  usual- 
ly give  the  year's  production  very  ac- 
curately. 

The  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  milk  record  sheets  free  of 
charge  and  add  them  up  if  there  are 
any  dairymen  who  would  care  to  have 
this  service.  He  would  also  be  glad  to 
figure  out  your  feeding  ration  for  you. 


TEN       GUIDES       TO      PROFITABLE 
DAIRYING 


1.  Keep  only  healthy,  high  produc- 
ing cows. 

2.  Set  a  high  standard  of  produc- 
tion. Use  milk  scales  and  Babcock  tes- 
ter and  weed  out  boarder  cows.  Keep 
fewer  and  better  cows. 

3.  Keep  cows  in  good  condition  by 
feeding  a  properly  balanced  ration. 

4.  Grow  more  clover  and  other  high 
quality  roughage. 

5.  Feed  a  liberal  supply  of  home 
grown,  high  quality  roughage  and  grain 
according  to  milk  produced — one  pound 
of  grain  to  every  three  or  four  pounds 
of  milk  produced. 

6.  Top-dress  all  good  mowing  and 
good  pasture   land.     It  pays. 

7.  Raise  calves  only  from  good  in- 
dividuals of  a  high  producing  strain. 

8.  Save  the  manure.  Fully  one-half 
of  this  valuable  material  is  wasted  on 
the  average  farm. 

9.  Add  acid  phosphate  to  the  ma- 
nure. It  is  a  good  absorbent  and  bal- 
ances the  plant  food  in  the  manure. 

10.  Use  common  sense  in  feeding, 
breeding  and  general  care  of  the  dairy 
herd. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY    COW    TESTING 
ASSOCIATION. 


Following  is  the  report  of  the  Bris- 
tol County  Cow  Testing  Association 
for  the  month  of  June,  1923.     Cows  in 

the  Association  producing  over  1200 
pounds  of  milk  or  40  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. 

The    following    table    gives    name    of 

owner,   name   of   cow,   breed,   lbs.  milk, 
lbs.   fat  in  consecutive   order 
Producer's  Dairy  Company,  Eastondale: 

No.   304,  P.B.H 1274  36.8 

No.    9,    P.B.H 1215  32.6 

William  N.  Howard,  No  Easton: 

Long  Legs,  P.B  H.,  1314  36.6 

Quarley,    P.B.H 1245  34.9 

Claressa   No.    2,    P.B.H 1374  39.7 

William  McLeod,  Easton: 

No.    18,    Gr.H 1260  37.8 

No.   3,   Gr.H 1365  35.4 

Charges  S.  Bliss,  Rehoboth: 

Maggie,    Gr.H 1265  32.7 

Pearl,    Gr.H 1281  44.8 

Endora,   P.B.H 1290  36.1 

Doris,    P.B.H 1365  42.3 

Richard  Bliss,  Rehoboth: 

No.    14,    P  B.H 1236  39.2 

A.  C.  Goff.  Rehoboth: 

Bowen,    No.    2,    Gr.Hol 1221  36.6 

Frank  Horton,  Rehoboth: 

Billie,  P.B.H 1239  42.1 

Pauline   Eola,   P.B.H 1488  44.7 

Baroness,    P.B.H.,    1257  41.3 

Ruth,   P.   B.   H 1470  41.1 

Ball   Eye   P.B.H 1299  42.9 


May,    P.B.H 1674 

Aggie,    P.B.H 1509 

D.  S.  Peck  &  Son,  Seekonk: 

No.    67,    Gr.Hol 1155 

No.    68,    Gr.Hol 1554 

No.   10,  Gr.   Hoi 1263 

No.  90,  Gr.Hol 1203 

No.   70,   Gr.  Hoi 1500 

Frank  G.  Arnold,  Touisset: 

No.  7,  Gr.   Hoi 1179 

No.   12,  Gr.Hol 1074 

No.  21,  Gr.  Hoi 1254 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  No.  Dighton: 

No.   21,  Gr.  Hoi 1491 

Nr.    75,    Gr.    Hoi 1275 

No.   71,  Gr.  Hoi 1266 


48.5 

44.8 

41.5 
40.5 
36.6 
40.9 
45.0 

42.4 
43. S 
40.1 

43.2 
38.5 

se.r, 


INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT 

MASSACHUSETTS    APPLES 


Tha  following  facts  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  State  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture from  seventy-five  retailers  in 
Massachusetts: 

"Nine  out  of  ten  Massachusetts  re- 
tailers and  provision  stores  use  more 
eastern  than  western  apples  in  amounts 
varying  from  a  bare  majority  to  entire- 
ly eastern  apples.  Those  stores  which 
are  not  selling  eastern  apples  assign  as 
a  reason  fof  this  either  a  lower  price 
for  the  western  or  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  eastern  apples. 

Massachusetts  is  most  often  men- 
tioned as  a  source  of  supply  of  local 
apples.  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  fol- 
low in  the   order  mentioned. 

Most  buyers  express  a  preference  for 
dealing  with  'the  local  wholesaler,  rath- 
er than  with  a  farmer  or  farmer's  rep- 
resentative. Greater  satisfaction  con- 
cerning deliveries  and  adjustments  is 
the  reason  given  for  this  preference. 

The  standard  bushel  box  is  the  most 
popular  package  around  the  large  cities 
although  the  retailers  as  a  whole  seem 
to   prefer   barrels   as   containers. 

Some  retailers  stated  that  they  did 
not  find  local  packed  apples  either  uni- 
form or  reliable.  Some  retailers  have 
found  improvement  in  local  packages 
during  the  past  few  years 

Mcintosh  is  by  far  the  most  popular 
variety,  although  Baldwin  and  Delic- 
ious are  popular  winter  varieties. 

The  averag-e  purchaser  of  apples 
buys  25  cents  worth  at  one  purchase 
and  the  average  price  runs  about  4  to  5 
pounds  for  25  cents.  They  sell  quick- 
ly at  4  to  6  pounds  per  25  cents  and 
slow  up  when  they  reach  3  pounds  for 
25c. 

Retailers  are  lOo  per  cent  for  east- 
ern apples.  They  are  looking  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  guaranteed  branded 
pack  of  Massachusetts  apples.  This  is 
because  consumers  ask  for  eastern  ap- 
ples." 
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ONION    DIFFICULTIES 

We  find  a  number  of  growers  giving 
up  growing  onions  because  of  blight. 
The  trouble  is  probably  chiefly  caused 
by  thrips.  The  thrip  is  a  small,  practi- 
cally microscopic,  orange  insect  which 
feeds  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  It 
so  exposes  the  tissues  and  weakens  the 
plant  that  they  fall  easy  prey  to  blight. 

The  crop  at  the  school  farm  was  prac- 
tically a  failure  from  this  cause  last 
year.  This  year  the  following  treatment 
has  been  given  twice  and  at  the  present 
writing  the  crop  seems  to  be  coming 
along  nicely  and  the  bulbs  already  are 
of  good  size:  Black  Leaf  40,  Ipint, 
Kayso,  3  lbs.  Bordeaux,  12-12-100 
(equivalent  to  6-6-50.) 

The  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  get- 
ting the  spray  to  stick  to  the  leaves. 
Soap  was  tried  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  per 
100  gallons  of  material  with  fair  suc- 
cess, but  is  rather  expensive,  the  cost 
of  soap  alone  being  about  75  cents.  It 
also  is  quite  a  task  to  shave  and  dis- 
solve it.  "Kayso",  obtainable  at  almost 
any  hardware  store,  is  an  efficient  stick- 
er and  is  easy  to  use.  It  costs  about  half 
as  much  as  soap.  It  makes  the  spray 
stick  and  helps  to  spread  it. 

About  200  gallons  of  spray  were  used 
per  acre,  the  amount  depending  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  spray  outfit.  The  nico- 
tine gets  the  thrips  and  the  Bordeaux 
helps  to  control  blight  and  also  acts  as 
a  repellent  to  the  thrip. 


CABBAGE  MAGGOT  CONTROL. 


A  year  ago  at  the  School  Garden  De- 
partment an  acre  of  early  cabbage  was 
set  and  no  attention  was  given  at  set- 
ting time  to  maggot  control.  When  the 
crop  was  one-third  grown  the  plants 
took  on  that  blueish  color  and  started 
to  wilt.  Fully  10-15%  of  the  plants 
were  found  to  be  infested  with  maggots. 
The  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  was 
used  and  the  crop  saved,  but  not  until 
it  received  a  serious  setback. 

This  year  two  treatments  were  given, 
one  soon  after  setting  and  the  other 
about  15  days  later.  No  trace  of  mag- 
gots was  in  evidence  and  the  crop  came 
through  in  fine  shape. 

One  ounce  of  either  powdered  corro- 
sive sublimate  or  corrosive  sublimate 
crystals  to  10  gallons  of  water  is  effec- 
tive. A  cupful  of  the  solution  is  poured 
about  each  plant  close  to  the  stems. 
Three  boys  can  treat  an  acre  in  a  day. 


POULTRY   FIELD  DAY. 

August    22,    1923. 


In  co-operation  with  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural   School,  the   Taunton  Poul- 
try Association  is  arranging  for  a  Poul- 
try Field  Day  to  be  held  August  22.  This 
Field  Day  will  include  a  brief  speaking 
program,  an  auto  tour  and  a  clambake. 
All  the  poultrymen  in  Bristol  County  as 
well  as  the  poultrymen  of  the  surround- 
ing counties     are  invited  to  be  present. 
There  will  be  good  opportunity  to  meet 
other    poultrymen    and    discuss    mutual 
problems,  also  a  chance  to  ask  questions. 
Following  is  the  program  of  the  day. 
9:00  a.  m-  Meet  at  Bristol  County  Ag- 
ricultural   School,    Segregan- 
set.    Inspect     poultry     plant 
and  farm. 
9.30  a.  m.  Address   by    Professor    Sanc- 
tuary  of   the   Mass.   Agricul- 
tural   College.    Subject:    Get- 
ting   More    Dollars    Out    Of 
The    Poultry    Business. 
10.00  a.  m.  Leave  for  Harry  Richmond's 
Worcester     street,     Taunton. 
Mr.     Richmond    has    been    a 
very    successful    poultryman 
in    New    Hampshire    and    re- 
cently has  purchased  his  pre- 
sent  farm.   One  of  the   most 
interesting    features    at    this 
farm   is  the   barn  which   has 
been   very   successfully   made 
into      a      two-story      poultry 
house,    caring   for   about   500 
hens. 
11:30  a.m.  Arrive  at  duck  farm  of  Rus- 
sell L.  Hutchinson,  Raynham. 
Mr.   Hutchinson   raises   about 
40,000   ducks   each   year,   and 
was    instrumental    in    organ- 
izing   the     very;    successful 
duck     growers'     association. 
1:00  p.m.     Clambake  at  Berkley  Com- 
mon,  Berkley,   Mass.   Tickets 
$1.25. 
2.00  p.  m.  Leave    for    poultry   farm   of 
Peckham  Brothers,  New  Bed- 
ford,  on   road  from   Taunton 
to    New    Bedford.    This    is    a 
model    poultry    farm.    About 
4000      chickens      are      raised 
and    2,000    laying    hens  •'are 
kept.    In    addition  there   is   a 
ten-acre    orchard    of  'bearing 
apples    and    peaches    and    a 
small  dairy  herd.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  poultry 
farms    in    Bristol    County. 
Anyone    desiring    transportation    for 


the  tour  or  tickets  for  the  clambake  will 
please  address  either  Mr.  Harry  Rich- 
mond, Worcester  Street,  Taunton,  or  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  'School, 
Segreganset,  Mass.  It  is  particularly 
important  to  order  the  clambake  tickets 
in  advance. 


GARDEN  NOTES 


More    About    Good    Seed. 

Professor  Tompson  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  Bristol  County  gardener 
grew  5000  vigorous  tomato  plants  from 
one  ounce  of  seed.  How  much  can  you 
afford  to  pay  for  that  kind  of  seed  per 
ounce? 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  im- 
portance of  good  seed  and  we  shall  hear 
more,  for  it  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
Most  of  our  local  growers  plant  Jersey 
Wakefield  for  early  cabbage,  claiming  it 
to  be  ahead  of  other  sorts.  Of  course, 
certain  strains  are,  and  it  is  important 
to  get  hold  of  these  strains.  Several 
thousand  Wakefield  plants  were  set  be- 
sides 8000  Copenhagen  Market  at  the 
School  in  A,pril.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  started  some  weeks 
ahead  of  the  Copenhagen,  they  did  not 
reach  marketable  size  until  two  weeks 
after  the  latter  variety  was  all  market- 
ed. 


Few  growers  today  are  buying  all 
their  seed  from  one  seedsman.  Such 
practice  is  worse  than  putting  all  one's 
eggs  in  one  basket.  Buy  your  tomato 
seeds  of  the  man  specializing  in  toma- 
toes, your  squash  seeds  of  the  man" 
specializing  in  squashes,  and  so  on. 
Price  is  the  last  consideration  if  you 
know  the  seed  is  what  you  want. 


More  Humus  Needed 

The  problem  of  keeping  up  the  supply 
of  humus  in  our  garden  soils  is  becom- 
ing more  difficult  as  manure  becomes 
harder  to  get.  The  problem  becomes 
greater  the  more  intensive  the  methods. 
Many  of  our  local  growers  who  are  fol- 
lowing cabbage  by  tomatoes  will  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  sow  a  good  cover 
crop  at  the  last  cultivation. 


Celery   Blight 

Calls  are  made  at  the  school  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  control  of  cel- 
ery blight  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  crop  be  sprayed  often  enough 
to  keep  all  foliage   covered  vsdth  spray. 

(Continued  on  Page  2     Column  2.) 
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FACTS    ABOUT    CORN    SILAGE 


Lack  of  information  in  regard  to 
handling  silage  is  responsible  for  a  very 
considerable  loss  to  dairy  farmers.  Pro- 
fessor Abbot  of  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural College  gives  the  following 
table  showing  relative  weights  and  nut- 
rients per  acre  of  silage  corn  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  development. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  nu- 
trients are  what  we  are  really  after  in 
our  silage.  Prof.  Abbot  believes  the 
kind  of  silage  for  farmers  to  grow  is 
the  largest  kind  that  will  reach  the  glaz- 
ing stage  in  a  normal  year.  For  this  lo- 
cality, leaming  and  true  sweep  stakes 
seem  to  be  excellent  varieties. 

According  to  Professor  Abbot  corn  is 
not  seriously  injured  by  a  light  frost, 
especially  if  it  is  cut  immediately  after 
it  is  frosted.  There  is  very  little  loss 
of  nutrients  where  corn  is  cut  and  left 
in  large  bunches  for  a  few  days. 

Actual  results  of  cutting  com  in 
different  stages  of  growth. 

The   following   table   gives   Green   wt. 
per   acre.    Dry  wt.   per   acre.   Nutrients 
per  acre. 
Corn  cut  when: 

4   ft.  high  5,138        731        521 

in    tassel  18,847     2,245i     1,432 

in  silk  stage  24,327  4,567  3,154 
in  milk  stage  26,710  6,174  4,644 
in  glaze  stage  25,750  8,104  6,445 
Note:  Feeding  value  is  nearly  50% 
more  per  acre  from  corn  in  glaze  than 
from  com  in  milk  stage. 


GARDEN  NOTES— Continued  from  page  1 

Bordeaux  6-6-50  is  effective.  Prompt- 
ness and  thoroughness  in  spraying  are 
of  prime  importance.  Many  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  celery  in  storage.  This 
trouble  can  be  largely  eliminated  by 
systematic  and  regular  spraying  as 
most  of  the  rot  experienced  in  storage 
is  caused  by  blight  which  is  controlled 
by   Bordeaux. 

Prof.  H.  F.  Tonipson  of  the  Market 
Garden  Field  Station  writes  as  follows: 

The  fight  against  celery  blight  is  on 
Blight  seems  to  be  very  prevalent  early 
in  the  season,  and  in  order  to  save  the 
celery  crop  efficient  control  measures 
must  be  adopted.  At  the  Market  Garden 
Field  Station  in  1922,  spraying  with 
5-5-50  Bordeaux  every  ten  days  gave 
splendid  control.  Dusting  gave  less  per- 
fect control,  approximately  75%  as  sat- 
isfactoi'y  as  spraying.  We  do  not  know 
yet  whether  dusting  can  be  made  more 
efficient  than  it  has  been  in  our  test.  We 
hope  that  it  can  be.  We  know  that  some 
of  the  market  gardeners  have  been  so 
successful  with  spraying  that  they  will 
continue  it  and  at  a  profit.  In  several 
large  celery  growing  sections  spraying 
is  a  regular  practice.  We  must  come  to 
control  measures.  Don't  let  losses  take 
place  which  can  be  prevented. 

The  right  time  of  day  for  harvesting 
is  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  These  early 
morning  hours  are  the  best  for  getting 
many  ol  the  products  of  the  market  gar- 
den from  the  field  to  the  packing  shed 
before  the  heat  of  the  sun  gets  into  them. 
Rapid  harvest,  quick  transportation 
from  field  to  washroom,  proper  washing 
and  packing  are  very  essential,  parti- 
cularly during  the  months  of  July,  Aug- 
ust and  September.  They  mean  much  to 
the  quality  of  the  goods  when  sold.  It 
takes  little  to  shrink  values  in  perish- 
able products.  It  takes  care  to  maintain 
values.  Watch  these  places  where  leaks 
often  occur  to  niake  profit. 


Irrigation 

Previous  to  the  last  rain  we  heard 
complaint  on  all  sides  about  dry 
weather^  Certainly  dry  weather  is 
dreaded  by  the  vegetable  grower.  A 
steady  increase  in  the  humus  content 
of  the  soil,  together  with  thorough  cul- 
tivation, will  do  much  to  help  save  crops 
during  a  dry  spell,  but  the  only  real  in- 
surance is  artificial  iri-igation.  Thou- 
sands of  gardeners  are  now  successful- 
ly using  it  and  could  not  meet  competi- 
tion without  it.  The  Skinner  system 
seem  to  be  the  most  popular. 


Selling    Quality 

The  vegetable  growers  of  America 
are  organizing  in  a  campaign  to  ad- 
vertise their  products.  They  are  pre- 
paring a  set  of  posters  which  they  are 
displaying  in  the  hope  of  educating  the 
public   to   eat   more   vegetables.     Better 


grading  and  packing  of  produce  will  do 
much  to  accomplish  this  end.  Many 
local  growers  have  a  lot  to  gain  in  this 
respect.  We  found  growers  of  straw- 
berries this  past  season  taking  the 
berries  as  they  came  in  from  the  field 
and  merely  facing  the  boxes  from  a  pile 
of  selected  berries  before  them  on  the 
table.  One  could  not  expect  a  consumer 
to  come  a  second  time  for  such  a  pro- 
duct. On  the  other  hand,  a  product 
well  graded  and  packed  in  an  attractive 
package  is  sure  to  make  a  hit  and 
bring  him  a  good  price.  A  man  in  Taun- 
ton realizes  this  and  always  receives  75 
cents  to  $1.00  more  a  box  for  his  John 
Baer  tomatoes  than  his  neighbors.  Why? 
Well,  to  begin  with,  he  has  an  unus- 
ually fine  stra'in,  he  knows  how  to  hon- 
estly pack  and  grade  and  his  customers 
can  depend  on  a  uniform,  honest  pack- 
age through  the  season. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY    COW    TEST    AS- 
SOCIATION 


It  has,  at  least  for  the  present  time, 
seemed  advisable  to  drop  the  cow  test- 
ing association  work.  There  are  two 
principal  reasons  for  this,  first,  that  it 
is  very  diiScult  to  obtain  and  hold  a  sat- 
isfactory tester  at  the  wages  paid  by  a 
cow  testing  association;  second,  that 
most  of  the  members  are  dairymen  who 
themselves  keep  records  and  need  the 
cow  tester  only  to  get  the  butterfat  test 
and  check  up  their  own  records.  The 
dairymen  who  do  not  keep  records 
either  do  not  believe  it  is  worth  while 
or  else  are  making  so  much  money  from 
the  dairy  business  that  they  do  not  mind 
boarding  a  few  unpvofi.table  cows.  Per- 
haps it  helps  to  use  up  the  surplus  hay 
and  keep  the  surplus  help  employed. 

Report  of  Bristol  County  Cow  Tester 
for  July,  1923: 

Lbs.         Lbs. 
milk         fat 
Laneway  Farm,  Taunton: 

Star    G.    J 1618         66.3 

William   N.   Howard,   North   Easton: 

Long   Legs,   G.   H 1218         32.9 

Claresso    No.    2,    G.    H 1218         36.6 

Helena,    G.    H 1530         39.7 

Alice   No.   2,    G.   H 1740         53.9 

William  McLeod,  Easton: 

No.    3,    G.    H 1210         36.6 

No.    9,    G.    H. 1360         40.8 

Charles    Bliss,   Rehoboth : 

Atlanta,    G.    H 1240         43.0 

Endora,    P.    B.    H 1210         33.8 

A.   C.   Goff,  Rehoboth: 

McCormick  No.  1,  G.  H.1330  41.2 
Frank  Horton,  Rehoboth: 

Pauline   Eola,  P.  B.  H 1350         43.2 

Aggie,  P.   B.  H. 1220         42.0 

May,    P.    B.    H 1460         39.4 

David  S.  Peck,  Seekonk: 

No.  70,  G.  H _ 1240         37.3 

Frank  G.  Arnold,  Touisset: 

No.   21,    G.   H 1210        37.5 
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HOME  ECONOMICS   NOTES 


Vegetables  for  health!  That  is  the 
slogan  of  the  Market  Gardeners.  It 
might  well  be  the  slogan  of  the  home- 
maker,  too. 

Nutrition  investigations  of  the  past 
few  years  have  brought  out  two  facts; 
iirst,  that  vegetables  are  abundant 
sources  of  certain  properties  essential 
to  health;  and,  second,  that  American 
home  diets  in  general  are  lacking  in 
vegetables.  The  number  of  families  who 
regularly  serve  two  vegetables  a  day 
besides  potatoes  is  relatively  small.  Yes, 
regularly  is  where  the  emphasis  be- 
longs. Six  vegetables  one  day  and  then 
none  for  a  week  doesn't  do  the  trick. 
It  overtaxes  the  system  one  time  and 
starves  it  another.  You  would  hardly 
eat  twelve  or  fifteen  slices  of  bread  at 
one  meal  and  go  without  for  several 
days  thereafter.  It  wouldn't  be  good 
nutrition. 

This  time  of  year  the  problem  of 
supplying  two  vegetables  a  day  besides 
potatoes  is  comparatively  simple  if  a 
little  thought  is  given  the  matter.  Veg- 
etables are  plentiful,  cheap  and  in  great 
variety,  yet  if  most  housewives  would 
actually  check  up  on  the  vegetables 
served  some  of  them  would  be  surprised 
to  find  how  many  days  the  only  vege- 
table to  appear  on  the  menu  would  be 
potato. 

Definite  planning  would  remedy  this. 
When  the  homemaker  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  vegetables  in  the  diet  she 
will  make  sure  that  they  are  included 
every  day  in  her  meals. 
Vegetables. 

1.  Furnish  regulators  absolutely  es- 
sential to  health. 

2.  Are  an  economical  source  of  these 
essentials. 

3.  Add  variety  to  meals. 

For  health  sake  every  day  in  every 
way  serve  two  vegetables  besides  pota- 
toes. 


PROVIDE  VEGETABLES  FOR  NEXT 
WINTER 


It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  serv- 
ing two  vegetables  a  day  besides  pota- 
toes this  time  of  year,  but  what  about 
next  winter?  There  are  nearly  nine 
months  during  which  one  cannot  gather 
fresh  vegetables  from  one's  own  garden. 
At  least  250  days  one  must  make  other 
arrangements.  Planning  to  serve  two 
vegetables  a  day  besides  potatoes  means 
that  at  least  500  times  during  the  year 
vegetables  must  be  served  out  of  season. 
There  are  four  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  accomplished: 

1.  By  buying  fresh  vegetables  out  of 
season. 

2.  By  using  commercially  canned 
vegetables. 

3.  By  storing  vegetables  which  are 
suited  to  this  treatment. 

4.  By  home  canning. 


Probably  a  combination  of  all  four 
will  give  the  best  results  and  careful 
planning  is  necessary  to  make  the  most 
efficient  use  of  each.  The  extent  to 
which  the  first  two  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage will  depend  upon  the  economy, 
quality,  availability  and  variety  of  the 
local  supply.  Various  factors  enter  into 
the  storage  of  vegetables  which  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  But  home  can- 
ning is  a  field  in  which  practically  every 
housewife  who  has  a  garden  is  fam- 
iliar. 

Many  of  us,  however,  have  thought  of 
canning  as  a  separate  job  instead  of  the 
link  between  the  summer  garden  and  the 
winter  table.  In  other  words  canning 
instead  of  being  an  end  in  itself  should 
be  considered  as  one  means  of  making  it 
possible  to  serve  two  vegetables  besides 
potatoes  regularly  throughout  the  year. 
When  considered  in  this  light  it  is 
not  the  task  that  it  has  sometimes  seem- 
ed. For  now  remains  to  make  a  list  of 
the  vegetables  that  the  family  likes, 
determine  how  much  of  each  it  takes  for 
sei'ving  the  family  once,  estimate  the 
number  of  times  during  the  "off"  season 
we  would  like  to  serve  each  particular 
vegetable  and  then  plan  to  can  as  near 
that   amount   as  is  practical. 

The  following  table  of  returns  in  can- 
ned products  from  given  amounts  of 
raw  materials  is  the  result  of  records 
hiade  in  the  M.  A.  C.  Laboratory,  and 
is  believed  to  be  reasonably  accurate. 
The  production  is  average  for  first  class 
raw  materials. 

From  this  tabulation  or  record  it 
should  be  possible  to  figure  quite  accur- 
ately what  the  cost  of  production  for 
any  of  the  materials  mentioned  will  be. 
ASPARAGUS  — One  dozen  bunches 
makes  6  pint  jars  "stalk",  and  2  pint 
jars  "cut."  It  takes  one  person  one  hour 
of  time  to  wash,  cut,  blanch  and  pack. 
PEAS — One  bushel  makes  14  pint  jars. 
It  takes  one  person  four  hours  to  shell, 
grade,  blanch  and  pack. 
STRING  BEANS— One  bushel  makes 
20  pint  jars.  It  takes  one  person  three 
hours  to  string,  cut,  wash,  blanch  and 
pack. 

CORN — 100  ears  make  20  pint  jars.  It 
takes  one  person  three  hours  to  husk, 
silk,  blanch,  cut  and  pack. 
BEETS— One  bushel  (60  lbs.)  makes 
40  pint  jars-  It  takes  one  person  three 
hours  to  wash,  grade,  remove  skins  and 
pack. 

CARROTS— One  bushel  (60  lbs.)  makes 
40  pint  jars.  It  takes  one  person  three 
hours  to  wash,  grade,  remove  skins  and 
pack. 

GREENS— One  bushel  makes  7  pint 
jars.  It  takes  one  person  one  and  one- 
half  hours  to  wash,  sort,  blanch  and 
pack. 

TOMATOES— One  bushel  (60  lbs.) 
inakes  25  pint  jars.  It  takes  one  person 
one  and  one-half  hours  to  wash,  trim, 
blanch,  cut  and  pack. 


JUNIOR    CLUB    NOTES. 


The  County  Champions  have  just  re- 
turned from  their  week's  outing  camp 
at  Amherst  and  reported  a  most  in- 
structive and  happy  time.  Eight  in  all 
from  this  county  went.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Doris  Higginbottom,  North  Reho- 
both.  State  Sewing  Champion;  Myrtice 
Fuller,  Norton,  County  Sewing  Champ- 
ion; Evelyn  Morse,  Taunton,  Food; 
Irene  Haskell,  Attleboro,  Canning;  Wil- 
iliam  McConville,  North  Dartmouth, 
Calf  Club;  Ralph  Gifford,  North  Dart- 
mouth, Pig  Club;  Alfred  Tufts,  North 
■Easton,  Garden;  Merrali  Viles;  Rayn- 
ham  Center,  Poultry.  T"ne  County  Po- 
tato Champion,  Avelino  Tavares  of 
Acushnet  was  not  able  to  go. 


The  Canning  Clubs  of  South  Dart- 
mouth, Westport  and  West  Mansfield 
have  organized.  In  the  South  Dartmouth 
Club  Merebah  Mead  was  elected  Presi- 
dent; Frances  Fernandes,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and  Anna  Russell,  Secretary.  The 
Canning  Club  of  West  Mansfield  has 
elected  Charlotte  Greany,  President, 
Ruth  Ring,  Secretary,  ana  Evelyn  John- 
son, Treasurer.  The  Westport  Club 
elected  Marjorie  Feenan,  President; 
Helen  Potter,  Vice  P'-esident;  and  Lu- 
cile  Potter,  Secretary.  The  otner  can- 
ning clubs  will  soon  organize. 


At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in 
September  six  demonstration  teams 
from  Massachusetts  will  participate.  Six 
young  ladies  and  six  young  men  have 
been  selected.  One  of  the  young  ladies 
selected  is  Miss  Carrie  Clapp  of  Norton, 
Bristol  County.  She  and  her  team  mates 
will  demonstrate  the  preservation  of 
eggs.  These  12  young  folks  are  being 
given  a  week  at  the  Exposition  at  the 
Fair's   expense. 


In  the  Home  Economics  Department 
of  this  issue  will  be  found  an  article 
on  vegetable  canning  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  jars  of  canned  products 
a  given  quantity  of  raw  product  will 
make. 


Ralph  Gifford  and  William  McCon- 
ville of  North  Dartmouth,  two  Coun- 
ty Champions  who  went  to  Amherst  re- 
cently, the  first  named  In  Pig  and  the 
second  in  Calf,  gained  distincton  while 
there  by  standing  well  up  in  the  list  in 
the  junior  judging  contests  at  the  Col- 
lege. Of  the  twenty  boys  and  girls  in 
the  Poultry  judging  contest  Ralph  tied 
for  first  place  and  William  fifth  while 
in  the  stock  judging  contest  in  which 
25  or  more  competed  Ralph  won  third 
place  and  William  4th.  These  boys  have 
had  comparatively  little  experience  in 
judging  and  are  to  be  commended  on 
their  excellent  showing.  Ralph  gets  a 
setting  of  high  producing  strain  of  M. 
A.  C  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
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Potato  Club  members,  or  Garden 
Club  members  who  have  potatoes, 
should  spray  them  every  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  This 
not  only  checks  the  blight,  allowing  the 
vines  to  grow  longer  and  the  tubers 
larger,  but  it  is  claimed  that  there  is 
some  fertilizing  value  in  the  Bordeaux. 


THE  HOLD-UP  MAN 


Garden  Club  members  having  cucum- 
bers or  melons  in  their  garden  should 
spray  with  Bordeaux  every  two  weeks 
to  check  blight.  This  will  prolong  the 
bearing  period  considerably. 

Make  good  use  of  your  land  and  if 
any  crops  are  done  prepare  the  land 
again  and  manure  or  fertilize.  Late 
spinach,  or  lettuce  can  be  planted  at 
this  time. 

Don't  allow  the  weeds  to  go  to  seed 
in  your  garden  for  it  will  double  the 
work  next  season. 

If  you  have  some  good  corn  in  your 
garden  mark  a  few  of  the  best  shaped 
ears  by  tying  a  rag  on  the  stock  and 
let  it  ripen.  A  few  ears  saved  in  this 
way  will  be  sufficient  for  another  year. 


Poultry  Club  members  should  keep 
their  chickens  growing  all  the  time. 
Give  them  plenty  of  dry  mash,  have  it 
before  them  all  the  time;  scratch  feed 
twice  a  day,  all  they  will  eat;  good 
fresh  water,  plenty  of  green  food  and 
plenty  of  range,  if  possible.  If  you  do 
have  all  these  things  you  ought  to  have 
some  good  birds  this  fall  when  the  egg 
laying  contest  starts. 

Cull  out  any  weak  or  crippled  chicks. 
They   will   never   make   profitable  birds. 

It  is  best,  if  possible,  to  separate  the 
cockerels  from  the  pullets,  especially 
after  they  are  8  or  10  weeks  old.  Club 
members  who  are  planning  to  keep  over- 
any  hens  this  year  should  plan  to  cull 
their  flocks  soon.  The  Club  Agent  will 
be  glad  to  call  or  have  a  culling  demon- 
stration at  your  home  if  you  will  let 
him  know. 

Why  not  caponize  a  few  cockerels 
now?  It  certainly  is  profitable.  Get  in 
louch  with  the  Club  Agent,  Segregan- 
set,  Mass.,  if  you  want  to  have  some 
done  or  learn  to  do  it  yourself. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 


In  behalf  of  the  County  Club  Cham- 
pions who  went  to  Amherst  the  last  week 
of  July,  the  Club  Agent  wishes  to  thank 
the  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  for 
their  kind  assistance  in  helping  to  de- 
fray the  travelling  expenses  of  these 
young  folks. 


We  usually  consider  the  holdup  man 
as  a  desperate  character  and  a  criminal. 
The  holdup  man  referred  to  in  this  art- 
icle is  not  usually  a  criminal  nor  a  des- 
perado. He  does,  however,  take  money 
from  the  public  by  force  and  is  in  that 
sense  a  holdup  man  and  a  robber. 

It  was  recently  stated  in  the  press 
that  bricklayers  in  New  York  had  been 
granted  $18.00  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
This  does  not  mean  eight  hours  work, 
as  we  understand  that  the  brick  laid  in 
the  present  eight  hours  is  about  what 
brick  layers  used  to  lay  in  three  hours. 
Figuring  it  out  on  this  basis  it  would 
mean  that  this  new  wage  scale  for 
bricklayers  is  $6.00  per  hour. 

The  viTiter  recalls  having  some  work 
done  by  bricklayers  a  few  years  ago. 
These  men  could  neither  read  nor  write 
and  probably  could  not  have  passed  a 
mental  test  that  the  average  ten-year- 
old  boy  could.  This  is  no  reflection  on 
bricklayers  nor  the  occupation  of  brick- 
laying, but  demonstrates  that  no  great 
amount  of  intelligence  is  required  in 
the  ordinary  laying  of  brick,  certainly 
not  as  much  as  is  required  in  a  success- 
ful farmer. 

Most  of  us  are  selfish  by  instinct  and 
when  we  have  a  chance  thru  organiza- 
tion, or  otherwise,  to  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public,  we  are  quick  to  take 
advantage.  We  do  not  consider  whether 
we  are  giving  value  received.  The  sky 
is  the  limit. 

Morally  it  is  just  as  wrong  for  any 
organization  to  force  the  public  to  pay 
more  for  a  commodity  than  it  is  worth 
as  it  is  to  hold  up  a  man  on  the  street 
and  take  his  money  from  him.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  that  commodity  be  la- 
bor, coal,  gasoline  or  farm  products. 

We  believe  absolutely  in  organization 
and  co-operation,  but  only  when  such 
organization  co-operates  both  for  the 
mutual  good  of  the  organization  and 
of  the  public.  The  public  will  not  long 
endure  being  made  the  goat  by  an  or- 
ganization that  is  profiteering  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  In  the  long  run 
an  organization  can  prosper  only  as  it 
serves  the  public  by  giving  value  for 
value   received. 

At  the  present  time  agriculture  is 
suff'ering  greatly  because  it  is  not  as 
well  organized  as  are  other  industries. 
As  a  consequence  farmers  have  been 
receiving  relatively  less  value  for  their 
products  than  value  given  in  return 
for  the  other  fellow's  product.  In  other 
words,  the  farmer's  dollar  has  heen 
worth  about  two-thirds  of  the  other 
fellow's  dollar. 

It  is  time  that  farmers  organized  for 
the  orderly  marketing  of  their  products 
on  a  basis  commensurate  with  the  mar- 
keting of  other  products.  Other  indus- 
tries   cannot   long   prosper   unless   agri- 


culture is  profitable.  Let  us  work  for  a 
better  balance  between  agriculture  and 
industry  for  the  mutual  prosperity  of 
all. 


Keep  the  Dates 
OPEN! 


Bristol  County 
Farmers'  Fair 

Oct.  10-11-12 


A  Better  Show 

A  Better 
Program 

Farm  Bureau 

Clam  Bake 


A  More  Detailed 

Announcement 

Next  Month 
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WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  FRIDAY, 
October  10,  11  and  12,  1923 

THREE    DAYS  THREE    NIGHTS 

The  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Farm  Bureau,  is  purposely  arranged  both  as  to  program 
and  exhibits  to  make  it  of  educational  value  to  those  attending. 
Much  more  attention  is  given  to  labelling  exhibits,  to  spec- 
ial exhibits  with  educational  features,  and  to  making  the  pro- 
gram of  the  fair  instructive  rather  than  simply  entertaining, 
than  in  most  events  of  this  kind.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Farmers'  Bulletin  gives  so  much  space  in  this  issue  and  next 
to  the  premium  list  and  program  of  the  Show. 


COMMITTEES 

MANAGER — E.  Lincoln  Lewis,  Taunton. 

SECRETARY — Mrs.   Lucy  P.   Morse,  Segreganset. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY — Miss  Florence  M.  Cordner,  Taun- 
ton. 

TREASURER — Franklin  G.   Arnold,  Touisset. 
CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 

PROGRAM — Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth. 

MIDWAY,  SALES  AND  BOOTHS  AND  ADMISSIONS— Fred 
W.   Gardner,  Segreganset. 

PUBLICITY — Curtis  Peckham,  Taunton. 

CORN — Benjamin  F.  Munroe,  Rehoboth. 

FRUIT — Harris  E.  Chace,  East  Freetown. 

VEGETABLES — Ralph  M.  Strange,  Taunton. 

POTATOES— Alden  G.  Walker,  Norton. 

PIG  SALE — D.  A.  Millard,  Segreganset. 

DECORATIONS — H.   Judson   Robinson,    Taunton. 

HOME   ECONOMICS— Miss  Flora   M.   Miller,    Segreganset. 

JUNIOR  EXTENSION  WORK — Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Segreganset. 

POULTRY— J.  Willis  Andrews,  Dighton. 

CLAM  BAKE — Howard  C.  Briggs,  Segreganset. 

TRANSPORTATION— AH  Farm  Bureau  Committees  for  their 
respective  Cities  and  Towns. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
1.     For  rules   for  poultry   entries   see   "Department  E"   of 

this  Premium  List.     Entries    (except  poultry)    close   Tuesday, 

October  9.     All  entries  should  be  made  on  entry  blanks  furn- 
ished by  the  Farm  Bureau.     It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work 

of  the  management  if  entries  are  received  early. 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

Bris 

ol  County  Farmers'  Fair,  October,  1923 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  10 

10.00  A.  M. 

Judging  of  Exhibits. 

1.00  P.  M. 

Pig  Sale. 

2.00  P.  M. 

Tractor  Demonstration. 

2.30  P.  M. 

Potato  Grading  and  Packing. 

3.00  P.  M. 

Apple  Packing  Demonstration. 

2.00-  5.00  P. 

M.     Band  Concert. 

7.00  P.  M. 

Talk  on  "Potatoes  as  a  Cash  Crop." 

8.00  P.  M. 

Educational  Blotion  Pictures. 

9.00  P.  M. 

Radio  Concerts. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  11 

Farm  Bureau  Day 

10.00  A.M. 

Horse  Shoe  Tournament. 

12.00       M. 

Farm   Bureau  Luncheon. 

1.00  P.M. 

Speaking  Program. 

2.00  P.  M. 

Band  Concert. 

2.00  P.  M. 

Tractor  Demonstration. 

3.00  P.M. 

Potato  Grading  Demonstration. 

7.30  P.  M. 

Educational  Motion  Pictures. 

9.00  P.  M. 

Radio  Concert. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  12 

10.00  A.  M. 

Sports  for  Juniors. 

12.30  P.M. 

Clambake. 

1.30  P.  M. 

Speaking  Program. 

2.30-  4.00  P. 

M.     Junior  Club  Contests  and  Demonstrations. 

2.30-  4.00  P. 

M.     Band  Concert. 

7.30  P.  M. 

Lotus  Male  Quartette  and  Reader. 

9.30  P.  M. 

Auction  Sale  of  Exhibits. 

BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


(Continued  from  Page'  1) 

2.  Send  all  entry  blanks  to  Mrs.  P.  C.  Morse,  Secretarj, 
Segreganset,  Mass.  Exhibits  must  be  plainly  marked  with 
name  and  address  of  exhibitor,  giving  also  the  Department 
and  Class  number  in  which  the  exhibit  is  entered. 

3.  All  exhibits  (except  poultry)  must  be  in  place  by  9.00 
p.  m.  Tuesday,  October  9th,  and  must  not  be  removed  from  the 
hall  before  9.00  p.  m.,  Friday,  October  12th. 

4.  All  exhibits  sent  by  freight  or  express  must  be  prepaid. 

5.  The  management  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  loss  by 
fire  or  otherwise  on  goods  exhibited. 

6.  The  School  will  assist  exhibitors  in  any  way  possible 
to  get  exhibits  to  the  hall  and  will  see  that  they  are  carefully 
handled,  but  assumes  no  responsibility  for  their  safety. 

7.  All  exhibits  of  apples,  corn,  potatoes  and  vegetables 
must  have  been  grown  by  exhibitors  and  in  Bristol  County. 

8.  No  entry  fee  will  be  charged  on  any  exhibits  except  poul- 
try. 

9.  All  plate  exhibits  will  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  or- 
ganization at  the  close  of  the  show. 

10.  All  complaints  in  regard  to  awards  or  the  conduct  of 
the  show  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair^  Segreganset,  Mass., 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  deposit  of  $1.00  as  proof  that 
it  is  made  in  good  faith. 

11.  The  awards  will  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
Fair. 

The  Massachusetts  State  DepartmeHt  of  Agriculture  offers 
$150.00  of  the  prizes  in  this  Premium  List. 

DEPARTMENT   A — FRUIT 
Boxes,  Packages,  Etc. 

Note — Standard  bushel  boxes,  wrappers,  etc.,  needed  for 
the  fancy  packing  of  apples  can  usually  be  obtained  at  the 
Agricultural  School  at  cost.  For  those  unaccustomed  to  the 
fancy  pack  or  to  the  selecting  and  grading  of  fancy  fruit,  the 
School  will  gladly  give  assistance  so  far  as  possible. 

The  class  recorded  in  the  Premium  List  as  Class  I  under 
Apples  should  be  packed  "fancy  pack"  in  the  standard  apple 
boxes  size  10%  in.  deep  by  11%  in.  wide  by  18  in.  long  in- 
side measurements.  The  class  recorded  as  Class  No.  3  in  the 
Premium  List  under  Apples  may  be  packed  in  the  square  Bos- 
ton bushel  box,  and  may  or  need  not  be  put  up  "fancy  pack." 
APPLE  PREMIUMS 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Richard  E.  Warner,  Taun- 
ton the  following  Silver  Cup  is  offered. 

Class  I. — For  the  best  bushel  of  special  market  box-packed  ap- 
ples: 

First  Premium,  Richard  E.  Warner  Silver  Cup 

Second  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  5.00  in  cash 

Class  II. — For  the  best  plate  of  apples  in  the  Show:  (All  plate 
exhibits  compete  in  this  class.) 

First  Premium,  $5.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  3.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  1.00  in  cash 

Class  III. — Best  bushel  of  general  market  apples  in  the  Show: 

First  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  5.00  in  cash 

Third   Premium,  3.00  in  cash 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  H.  J.  CoUis  of  Taunton,  the 

following  silver  cup  is  offered. 

Class  IV. — Best  exhibit  of  apples  from  any  orchard  in   Bris- 
tol County:   (Space  limited  to  30  square  feet) 
First  Premium,  H.  J.  Collis  Cup  and  $30.00  in  cash 

Second  Pi-emium,  20.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  10.00  in  cash 

Class  V. — Best  plate  collection  of  six  varieties: 

First  Premium,  $5.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  3.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  1.00  in  cash 


Class  VI. — Best  single  plates  of  apples   (five  apples  each)  : 

First,  $1.00;  Second,  Ribbon;  Third,  Ribbon.  The  above 
awards  will  be  made  on  all  varieties  listed  and  any  other 
standard  varieties: 

1.  Greenings  18.      Grimes'  Golden 

2.  Baldwins  19.     Opalescent 

3.  Wealthy  20.     Rome  Beauty 

4.  Stark  21.      Stayman's  Winesap 

5.  Tolman  22.     Wagner 

6.  Kins  23.     N.   Y.  Pippin 

7.  Northern  Spy  24.     Gravenstein 

8  Snow  25.     Maiden  Blush 

9  Hubbardston  26.     Wolf  River 

10.  Mcintosh  27.     Roxbury  Russet 

11.  Ben  Davis  28.     Pewaukee 

12.  Delicious  29.      Gilliflower 

13.  Bellflower  30.     Seeknofurther 

14.  Winter  Banana  31.     Jonathan 

15.  Peck's  Pleasant  32.      Hyslop 

16     Alexander  33.      General  Grant 

17.      Fallawater  34.      Transcendent 

Special. — For  the  largest  apple  in  the  Show  by  weight: 

First  Premium,  Ribbon 

Second  Premium,  " 

Third  Premium,  " 

PEAR  PREMIUMS 

Class  I. — Best  half  bushel  of  pears  in  the  Show  (any  variety)  : 

First  Premium,  $5.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  3.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  1.00  in  cash 

Class  II. — Best  plate  of  five  pears  in  the  Show  (any  variety)  : 
(All  plate  exhibits  compete  in  this  class.) 

First  Premium,  $3.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  2.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  1.00  in  cash 

Class  III. — Best  single  plate  of  pears — five  pears  each: 

First     Second       Third 

1.  Lawrence,  $1.00     Ribbon     Ribbon 

2.  Seckel,                                                 "  " 

3.  Bartlett,                                              "  " 

4.  Clapp's  Favorite,                              "  " 

5.  Sheldon,                                               «  « 

6.  Bosc,                                                    "  " 

7.  Anjou,                                                 "  " 

8.  Buffum,                                               "  « 

9.  Hovey,                                                 "  " 
10.     An  other  variety,                              "  " 

GRAPE  PREMIUMS 

Class  I. — Best  plate  of  grapes  in  the  Show  (1  to  5  bunches)  : 
(All  plate  exhibits  compete  in  this  class.) 
First  Premium,  $3.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  2.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  1.00  in  cash 

Class  II. — Best  single  plate  of  grapes: 


First 
$1.00 


Second 
Ribbon 


Third 
Ribbon 


Spe 


Sub-classes 

1.  Concord, 

2.  Moore's  Early, 

3.  Worden, 

4.  Delaware, 

5.  Niagara, 

6.  Brighton, 

7.  Catawba, 

8.  Any  other  variety, 

:ial — Best  fancy  basket  of  fruit  in  the  Show   (about  four 
quarts)  : 

First  Premium,  ^5.00  in  cash 

Second  Pi-emium,  3.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,                                      .  1.00  in  cash 


EISTTRY    BLi^LlNTK. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  FAIR 

SEGREGANSET,  MASS.     OCTOBER  10-11-12,  1923 


POULTRY  ENTRIES  CLOSE  OCT.  7 

ALL    OTHER 

Entries  Close  Tuesday.  Oct.  9 


ENTRY    FEES 

NO    ENTRY   FEE   ON    ANr    EXHIBIT 
EXCEPT   POULTRY 

(»ee  poultry  entry  blank) 


Send  entry  blanka  to 

MRS.  P.  C.  MORSE,  Secretary 

Segregantet,  Mast. 

I  wish  to  make  the  following  entries  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  contained  in 
your  Premium  List  for  1923. 

I  understand  that  all  exhibits  must  be  in  place  by  9  P.  M.  Tuesday,  October  9,  except  Poultry, 
which  must  be  in  by  9  A.  M.  Wednesday,  October  10. 

(use  special  entry  blank  for  poultry) 


EXHIBITOR'S  NAME,. 
ADDRESS 


Dept. 

Clasi  No. 

DESCRIPTION 

OF 

ARTICLE 

For  Managers  use 

i 

1 

, 

NOTICE — Read  erery  rule  in  the  Premium  List  and  see  that 
you  understand  them;  note  date  of  closing  entries 


ADDITIONAL  BLANKS  ON  REQUEST. 


ENTRY    BLANK. 


^B  Poultry  Show- 1923 

^^^^  OCTOBER   10-11--12 

Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


Entries  Close  October  7 


Send  entry  blanks  to 

MRS.  P.  C.  MORSE, 
Segregariset,  Mass. 

There  will  be  a  Silver  Cup  offered  for  the 
best  display  of  birds  in  the  Show 


ENTRY  Fees 

Single  Birds         -         -         .25 

Pens:  1  male,  4  female      .50 

Entry  Fee  will  be  charged  only  on  breeds  which 
are  in  competition  for  money  premiums. 


EXHIBITOR'S    NAME 


ADDRESS 


PRIZES  ON  SINGLE  ENTRIES 

First 

Second              Third              Fourth 

Fifth 

$3.00 

$1.50                 .75               Ribbon 
PRIZES  ON  PENS 

Ribbon 

First 

Second              Third              Fourth 

Fifth 

$4.00 

$3.00                $2.00              Ribbon 

Ribbon 

These  prizes  are  offered  on  breeds  named  in  premium  list 
Ribbons  only  are  given  on  other  breeds;  no  entry  fee  on  other 
breeds. 


- 

SEX 



• 

For  Managers 
Use 

Dept. 

Class  No. 

BREED  OR   VARIETY 

Cock 

Hen 

Cock- 
erel 

Pullet 

Pen 
Old 

Pen 
Young 

Entry 
Fee 

Sile  Price 

1 

^ 

i 

;     1 

' 

1 

i 

1 

1 
t 

1 

. 

1 

I  wish  to  make  the  above  entries  subject  to  the  rules  contained  In  your  Premium  List  of  1923. 
I  understand  that  all  exhibits  must  be  in  place  by  9  A.  M.  October  10. 


NOTICE — Read  your  Premium  List  carefully. 


Additional  blanks  en  raquest. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


9. 


10. 


$5.00  in  cash 
3.00  in  cash 
1.00  in  casn 

Second      Third 

Ribbon     Ribbon 


DEPARTMENT  B 
CORN  PREMIUMS 
Class   I. — For  the  best  bushel   of  ears  of  field  corn    (Sample 
must  be  40  lbs.  or  over.)  : 

First  Premium,  John  S.  Ames  Silver  Cup 

Second  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  5.00  in  cash 

Class  II. — For  the  best  ten  ears  of  field  com  in  the  Show  (All 
ten-ear  exhibits  compete  in  this  class.)  : 
First  Premium, 
Second  Premium, 
Third  Premium, 
Class  III — Ten-ear  and  one-ear  exhibits: 

Sub-classes  FMrst 

Best  10  ears  of  8-rov(f  Yellow 
Flint  10  in.  or  longer,  $1.00 

Best  10  ears  of  8-row  Yellow 

Flint  7  to  10  inches,  "  "  " 

Best  10  ears  of  12-row  Flint,        "  "  " 

Best  10  ears  of  White  Flint,         "  "  " 

Best  10  ears  of  Yellow  Dent,         "  "  " 

Best  10  ears  of  White  Dent,       "  "  " 

Best  10  ears  of  Pop  Corn,  "  "  " 

Best  single  ear  of  8-row  Yel- 
low Flint  10  in.  or  longer,  "  "  " 
Best  single   ear  8-row  Yellow 

Flint  7  to  10  inches,  "  "  " 

Best  single  ear  12-row  Yellow 
Flint,  " 

11.  Best  single  ear  White  Flint,        "  "  " 

12.  Best  single  ear  White  Dent,         "  "  " 
Class   IV. — Silage  Corn.  Best  ten  stalks  with  ears   (any  var- 
iety) : 

First  Premium,  $5.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  3.00  in  cash 

Third   Premium,  1.00  in  cash 

(Exhibits  competing  in  this  class  may  be  cut  at  any  time 

when  in  best  condition  for  making  silage.     Corn  may  or  may 

not  be  dried  to  compete.) 

Best    Bushel    of    Ears    of    Silage    Corn 

First  Premium, 
Second  Premium, 
Third  Premium, 

DEPARTMENT  C 
POTATO  PREMIUMS 

Class  I. — For  best  bushel  of  market  potatoes,  any  variety: 

First  Premium,  Mary  A.  Frothingham  Silver  Cup 

Second  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  5.00  in  cash 

Class  II. — For  best  plate  of  six  market  potatoes  in  Show   (All 
plate  exhibits  compete  in  this  class.)  : 

First  Premium,  $5.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  3.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  1.00  in  cash 

Class  III. — For  best  half -peck  exhibits  in  Show  (7%  lbs.)  : 


?5.00  in  cash 
3.00  in  cash 
1.00  in  cash 


$2.00 


rst 


Second 
$1.00 


Third 

$   .50 


Sub-classes 

Green  Mountains, 

Irish  Cobbler, 

Early  Rose  or  any  red  variety, 

Delaware, 

Norcross, 

Dibble's  Russett, 

Petosfci, 

Any  standard  variety  not  men- 
tioned above,  "  "  " 
Class  IV. — Best  single  plates  of  Potatoes — six  potatoes  each: 

First     Second      Third 

1.  Green  Mountains,  §1.00     Ribbon     Ribbon 

2.  Irish  Cobbler,  "  "  " 

3.  Early  Rose  or  any  red  variety,    "  "  " 


4.  Delaware,  "  "  " 

5.  Norcross,  "  "  " 

6.  Dibble's  Russet,  "  "  " 

7.  Petoski,  "  "  " 

8.  Any  standard  variety  not  men- 

tioned above  "  "  " 

DEPARTMENT  D 
VEGETABLE  PREMIUMS 
Class  I. — For  best  exhibits  of  the  following  the  followng  pre- 
miums are  offered.     All  varieties   competing: 

First     Second      Third 

1.  Best  5  specimens  of  Beets,         $2.00        $1.00        $   .50 

2.  Best  3   specimens  of   Cabbage,   "  "  " 

3.  Best  5  specimens  of  Carrots,        "  "  " 

4.  Best  3  specimens  of  Cauli- 

flower, "  "  " 

5.  Best  3  bunches  of  Celery,  "  "  " 

6.  Best  6  specimens  of  Onions  "  "  " 

7.  Best  5  specimens  of  Parsnips,       "  "  " 

8.  Best  6  ears  of  Sweet  Com,  "  "  " 

(Both    green    and    dry    may 
compete) 

9.  Best  6  specimens  of  Tomatoes     "  "  " 

10.  Best  5  specimens  of  Turnips,        "  "  " 

11.  Best    3    specimens    of   Winter 

Squash,  "  "  « 

DEPARTMENT  E 
POULTRY  PREMIUMS 
The  Taunton  Poultry  Protective  Association  offers  a  Silver 
Cup  for  the  best  display  in  any  one  breed  listed  below.  Money 
awards  will  be  made  on  the  following  breeds  only:  Brahmas, 
Langshans,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Orpington,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  Rhode  Isl- 
and Whites,  Anconas. 

Ribbons  only  awarded  on  other  breeds. 
Class  I.  First    Second     Third  Fourth    Fifth 

Cock,  $3.00     $1.50      $   .75  Ribbon  Ribbon 

Cockerel,  "  "  "  "  " 

Hen, 

Pullet,  "  "  "  «  « 

Pen:  Cock  and  4  hens,     "       '       "  "  "  « 

Pen:  Cockerel  and  4 

pullets,  "  "  "  "  " 

Class  II.  First  Second     Third  Fourth    Fifth 

Pair  of  live  capons,  $3.00  $2.00  $1.00  Ribbon  Ribbon 
Class  III.  First  Second     Third  Fourth    Fifth 

Best  Dozen — 

Brown  Eggs,        $1.00      $   .75      $   .50   Ribbon  Ribbon 
White  Eggs,  "  "  "  "  " 

RULES  FOR  POULTRY 

1.  Entries  positively  close   Saturday,  October  6,  1923. 

2.  Premiums  open  to  competition   of  the  County. 

3.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  hall  by  9  A.  M.,  October  10th. 
Birds  will  be  fed  and  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

4.  Birds  will  be  judged  by  comparison,  based  on  the 
American  Standard  of  Perfection. 

5.  Where  there  are  less  than  three  entries  in  the  differ- 
ent classes  first  prize  money  will  be  withdrawn  but  first  prize 
honor  awarded  and  second  prize  money  reverted  to  the  first 
prize. 

6.  An  entry  fee  of  25  cents  will  be  charged  for  single 
birds  and  50  cents  for  pens  in  Class  I.  The  entry  fee  should 
accompany  the  entry  blank. 

7.  No  entry  fee  for  exhibits  in  Class  II.  and  HI. 

8.  The  Fair  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or  dam- 
age from  whatever  cause  arising. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


DEPARTMENT  F 
Junior  Extension   Premiums 

The  entries  in  this  department  are  open  to  any  boy  or  girl 
in  Bristol  County,  who  has  produced  or  made  what  they  are 
exhibiting. 

Class  I. — Canned  Products. 
Class  11.— Food. 

First  Second     Third  Fourth    Fifth 
Best  Club  Exhibit 

(10  jars)  Ribbon   Ribbon   Ribbon 

Best  collection  of  5 
varieties,  3  vege- 
tables, 2  pints. 
Open  only  to  first 

.vear  Club  Members  $2.50     $1.50     $1-00     $.75     $.50 
Best  3  Tumblers  of 

1.25 


HOME   BUREAU  DEPARTMENT 


Clai 


Jelly, 

Best  3  Jars  of  Vege- 
tables, 

Best  Loaf  of  Cake, 
s  III. — Sewing. 


1.25 
1.00 


1.00 


1.00 
.75 


.75 


.75 
.50 


.50 


.50 


25 


.25 


.25  Ribbon 


First  Second 
$1.50     $1.00 


Third  Fourth 
$   .75      $   .50 


Fifth 

$   .25 

25  Ribbon 


Best    Garment 

Best  Stocking  Darn,     1.00  .75  .50 

Class  IV. — Record  and  Story. 
Best       exhibit       of 

Quick    Bread,  1.00  .75  .50  .25  Ribbon 

Best  Record  and 
Story  of  a  Club 
Member  in  any 
project.     May    be 

illustrated,  1.50        1.00  .75  .50  .25 

Class  V. — Poultry. 

Fancy:  Best  single  hen,  cockerel  and  pullet  of  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Leghorns^  Wyandottes — all  varieties 
competing  and  any  other  breed. 

First   Premium,  $   .75 

Second   Premium,  .50 

Third  Premium,  .25 

Fourth  Premium,  Ribbon 

Fifth  Premium,  Ribbon 

Utility:  Best  hen  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Islands  Reds, 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes — all  varieties  competing^  and  any  other 

variety. 


First   Premium, 
Second  Premium, 
Third  Premium, 
Fourth  Premium, 
Class    VI. — Vegetables. 


$   .75 

.50 

.25 

Ribbon 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Best   individual    dis- 

play of  Vegetables 

of   not   less    than 

three  kinds 

$2.50 

$2.00 

$1.25 

$ 

.75 

$   .50 

5  Potatoes  (pink), 

1.00 

.75 

.50 

.25 

Ribbon 

5   Potatoes    (white), 

1.00 

.75 

.50 

.25 

" 

5  Beets. 

1.00 

.75 

.50 

.25 

« 

5   Carrots, 

1.00 

.75 

.50 

.25 

" 

5  Peppers 

1.00 

.75 

.50 

.25 

" 

Any  other  vegetable, 

5     of     small,      2 

large, 

1.00 

.75 

.50 

.25 

" 

Besides  the  above  there  will  be  junior  judging  contests  in 
Poultry  and  Food.  These  contests  will  take  place  on  Friday 
P.  M.,  Oct.  12,  Columbus  Day.  Premiums  and  ribbons  will  be 
given  in  these  contests.  Kindly  notify  the  Club  Agent,  Segre- 
ganset,   in  advance  if  you  wish  to   compete. 

Demonstrations  by  the  Juniors  in  Poultry  Culling  and  Home 
Economics  ^vill  also  be  given  on  Columbus  Day. 

For  genei-al  rules  see  "Rules  and  Regulations"  on  front 
page. 


Do  not  fail  to  visit  the  Home  Bureau  Department  at  the  fair 
this  year.  There  will  be  something  helpful  and  interesting  go- 
ing on  all  the  time.  Someone  will  be  in  attendance  to  give 
you  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  your  home  problems  and 
to  answer  questions. 

Many  fine  displays  will  show  the  work  that  is  being  carried 
on  throughout  the  County  by  women  with  the  help  of  the  Home 
Bureau.  If  you  want  to  know  how  your  community  can  have 
these  advantages  too,  come  to  the  Fair  and  ask  your  Home 
Demonstration  Agent. 

Due  to  limited  space  and  funds  available  this  year  there 
will  be  no  competitive  exhibits  nor  any  prizes  offered  in  Home 
Economics,  consequently  there  is  no  premium  list  in  this  de- 
partment; but  every  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  program 
and  displays  most  worth  while. 

Come  and  see. 


HOME  BUREAU  FEATURES  AT  THE  COUNTY  FAIR 


Pressure  Cooker  Demonstration. 

Food  For  Health  Exhibit. 

Uses  of  Eggs — Junior   Club   Demonstration. 

Home  Conveniences  Exhibit. 

Silver  Cleaning  Demonstration. 

Chair  Caning  Exhibit. 

Dress  Form  Exhibit. 

Clothing  Construction  Exhibit. 

Booth  for  Household   Information. 


OTHER  FEATURES  PLANNED  FOR  THE  FAIR 


A  big  Auto  Show,  including  all  the  latest  models  of  automo- 
biles together  with  automobile     accessories. 

Farm  machinery  tent  showing  up  to  date  farm  machinery 
and  equipment. 

A  Merry-Go-Round  for  the  young  people. 

Home-made  Midway  including  attractive  booths,  shooting 
gallery  and  other  amusements. 

The  best  feature  of  all  wiU  be  the  Agricultural  Exhibit,  in- 
cluding the  best  fruit,  potatoes,  corn,  vegetables  and  poultry  in 
Bristol  County. 


CLAMBAKE 

at 
BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  FAIR 

OCTOBER  12,  1923 

*      *      * 

Tickets,  $1.25,"   Children  under   15    75c 


HOME    ECONOMICS    NUMBER 

BRISTOL  County 
Farmers'  Bulletin 

"In  the  Service  of  Bristol  County."  


VoTe  SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  OCTOBER,  1923  No.  9 

Entered  as  second-class  matter,  April  4,  1918,  at  the  post  office  at  Segreganset.  Mass..  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912. 

HOME     ECONOMICS      IN      BRISTOL 
COUNTY 


REVISED   PROGRAM 


OF 


Bristol   County   Farmers'    Fair 


WEDNESDAY, 
October  10 

10:00  A.   M. — Judging-   of    Exhibits. 

1:00   P.  M. — Pig  Sale. 

1:30-2:30  P.  M. — Tractor  Demon- 
stration.  (B.  C.  A.  S.  Farm.) 

2:30  P.  M. — Potato  Grading  Demon- 
stration.   (Entertainment    Tent.) 

3:00  P.  M. — Apple  Packing  Demon- 
stration.   (Entertainment    Tent.) 

3:30  P.  M. — Lecture,  "Potatoes  as  a 
Cash  Crop."  Prof.  J.  B.  Abbott, 
Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Am- 
herst. 

6:30  P.  M. — Educational    Motion    Pic- 
tures.   (Entertainment   Tent) 

7:30-9:30    P.    M. — Cadillac    Band    of 

Taunton. 
9:30-10:30     P.  M. — Radio        Concert. 
(Entertainment    Tent.) 


FARM  BUREAU  DAY 
October  11 

10:00  A.  M. — Horse  Shoe  Tournament. 

12:00  M.        — Farm    Bureau    Luncheon. 

Talks   by  two   Representatives 

of  the   Mass.   Farm   Bureau  1^'ed- 

eration,    including    Mr.    Fred    D. 

Griggs,  Sec. 

2:00  P.   M. — Tractor     Demonstration. 

(B.   C.  A.   S.  Farm.) 
3;00   P.   M. — Potato    Grading    Demon- 
stration.    (Entertainment    Tent.) 


3:30   P.  M. — Auction    Sale    of    Apples 
and   Farm    Produce.    (Entertain- 
ment Tent.) 
6:30   P.   M. — Farm  Bureau  Motion  Pic- 
tures. 
7:30-9:30   P.   M. — Cadillac      Band      of 

Taunton. 
9:30-10:30   P.   M. — Radio      Concert. 


FRIDAY, 
October  12 

10:00   A.   M. — Sports  for  Juniors. 
12:30   P.   M.— Clambake.    Tickets    $1.2.5 
each.    (For  tickets  apply  to  Mrs. 
Lucy     P.     Morse,      Segreganset, 
Mass.) 
1:30  P.  M. — Address      by     Leslie     R. 
Smith,    Department    of    Agricul- 
ture,  Boston,   Mass. 
2:30-4  P.  M. — Junior      Club      Contests 

and  demonstrations. 
3:30-5:30   P.   M. — Cadillac      Band      of 

Taunton. 
7:30   P.  M. — Lotus      Male      Quartette 
and  reader. 

(Piano  for  this  entertainment 
furnished      through      the      court- 
esy   of    M.     Steinert    &    Son, 
Fall  River,  Mass.) 

9:30   P.  M. — Auction  Sale  of  Exhibits. 

(Entertainment    Tent.) 

There   will   be   a   Merry-go-round   for 

the  children  all  three  days  of  the  Fair. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  put  the 

program  through  in  accordance  with  the 

above  schedule. 


Since  Home  Economics  is  the  feature 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  reports  of 
the  Home  Bureau  work  of  the  past  year 
are  given  to  show  the  different  phases 
that  have  been  in  operation  and  some  of 
the  results  of  each.  These  are  sketches 
from  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent's 
repoi-ts.  It  was  considered  advisable  to 
publish  them  in  this  way  for  the  benefit 
of  interested  women  throughout  the 
county. 

Clothing  Construction,  1922-23 
Number  of  women  who  adopted  pro- 
ject, about  60:  number  of  women  who 
carried  project  through,  44:  number  of 
women  who  returned  dress  reports,  32: 
number  of  garments  made:  Aprons,  137: 
dresses,  82:  Slips,  1:  Waists,  1:  number 
of  dresses  niade  by  women  returning 
dress  reports,  63. 

Cost  of  material  in  these  dresses 
$110.79:  Estimated  cost  of  similar 
dresses  ready  made,  $340.68:  Estimated 
difference  in  cost,  $229.89:  Estimated 
saving  in  cost  of  pattern  31  @  35c  each, 
$10.85. 

Number  of  women  who  have  children : 
Under  12,  6  boys,         16  girls, — y,2; 

Over    12,  10    boys,         9    girls,— 19; 

Number  of  women  who  live  on  farms,  12. 
Number  of  meetings  held  57 :  Local  50 : 
Training   Conferences,  7. 

Number  of  meetings  attended  by 
Specialist,  6:  Local,  0;  Training  Con- 
ferences, 6. 

Number  of  meetings  attended  by 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  32 :  Local, 
25:    Training   Conferences,   7. 


DRESS    FORM,    1922-23 


Communities   working   on   this   pro- 
ject,—9. 
Wumber    of    Forms    reported    made 

—95. 
Estimated  cost  of  material,  includ- 
ing covering  and  mounting.  $250.00 
Cost     of     commercial     forms     that 
would   answer    same   purpose.  950.00 

Difference   in   cost.  700.00 

That  represents  a  difference  in  first 
cost  of  about  $7.00  for  each  woman  who 
owns  a  dress  form,  not  to  mention  the 
saving  of  time  and  trouble  in  making 
garments. 
(Continued    on    Page    2,    first    column) 
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THE    FARMER'S    BULLETIN 


FOOD   PRESERVATION,    1922-23 


RELIEF  OF  CONSTIPATION 
THROUGH   FOOD 


Published  Monthly  by  The  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  School 


STAFF 
George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

Curtis   Peckham,    Educational    Manager 
and  Poultry  Instructor 
David  A.  Millard,        Animal  Husbandry 
and  Dairying  Instructor 
Walter  E.  Curtis,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 
H.   Judson   Robinson,     Market   Garden- 
ing and  Home   Gardening  Instructor 
Leon  P.  Brown,  Farm  Mechanics 

and  Construction  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide, 

Coaiuy  Agricultural  Agent 
Flora   M.    Miller, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin   R.   Wyeth,  Junior  Agent 

i'lorence   M.    Cordner,  Clerk 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 
Some  ways  in  which  the  Dress  Forms 
have  been  used: 

Planning     necklines    and    cutting 
collars. 
Hanging  skirts. 
Adjusting  fulness  and  arranging 

belts. 
Fitting  dresses. 

Cutting     nightdresses,     bungalow 
aprons,    princess    slips,    blouses 
and  dresses  without  the  use  of 
patterns. 
Making  over  garments  or  chang- 
ing the  style  of  them. 
One   woman   used   hers   before   it 
was  mounted  in  fitting  the  top 
of  a  pair  of  knickers.   She  laid 
it    on    the    bed    and    drew    the 
knickers  up  over  the  bottom  of 
it.  Thus  she  was  able  to  care- 
fully   adjust    the    darts    on    thp 
hips. 
Are  the  women  pleased  with  them? 
"I  think  more  of  my  dress  form 
than  of  anything  else  I  own,  even 
my  dog."  said  one  woman.  And 
she  has  used  it  in  making  about 
ten  dresses. 
Clothes  for  a  nine  months  trip  in 
South     America — really    a     de- 
ferred   wedding    trip.    That    is 
the     use     to     which      another 
woman     is     putting     her     dress 
form.  She  sent  it  right  down  to 
her  dressmaker  to  use  in  mak- 
ing her  gowns. 
"When   I   was   away  this   winter 
I  missed  my  dress   form  more 
than  anything  else.  I  had  an  aw- 
ful time  trying  to  sew  without 
it,"    said    another    woman    who 
uses  hers  a  great  deal. 


Jelly  and  Jam  making. 

Demonstrations  given  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Cole,  Extension  specialist  in 
Horticultural  Manufactures  — 18 
Total    Attendance:  314 

Average    Attendance:  n 

Twenty-two    of   these    women    re- 
ported   making    2,133    jars    of 
jam     and     jelly     by     the     new 
method,  and  they  passed  on  the 
information  to  97  other  women. 
One   of    these    women    made   200 
jars. 
A    Westport    woman    who    says    that 
jelly  making  has  been  one  of  the  things 
that  she  does  least  well,  reports  having 
fine  success  with  the  new  method. 

Some  of  the  finest  jelly  exhibited  at 
the  fairs  last  year  was  made  by  Junior 
Club  girls  who  attended  Mr.  Cole's 
demonstrations. 

In  several  communities  it  has  been  the 
means  of  getting  persons  interested  in 
other  extension  work. 

From  East  Freetown  came  the  report 
of  a  woman  who  made  23  glasses  of  jelly 
from   OS   pound'^  of  apples. 


KITCHEN     IMPROVEMENT,     1922-23 


Number    ol    ineetings 6 

Total    attendance 51 

Average  attendance 8 

Number    adopting    project 9 

Practices     and     equipment     tried     out 
successfully   by   members ; 
"Magnus"  for  cleaning  silver. 
"Red  Cap"  metal  polish  for  copper 

boilers  and  brass  faucets. 
Glasses  under   beds,  tables,  stoves, 
etc.  to  prevent  scratching  floor. 
Rack  in  sink  to  raise  height. 
Small    movable   table   made   of   old 
wash  stand,   using  tray  to  save 
tane   in   cleaning   away  table   and 
washing  dishes. 
Draining     dishes     (various     objec- 
tions.) 
Separate  lockers  for  children's  out- 
door clothing. 
Improvements    that    women    hope    to 
make    in    kitchens    before    summary 
meeting  next  September. 

New     ceiling 1 

Refinish     floors 5 

Refinish    walls 1 

Drain   boards   at   sink 1 

Remove   sink   to   a   more  convenient 
location    and    raise    height 1 


MEAL  PLANNING,   1922-23 


Number   of    Communitie.-    i-;irrying   pro- 
ject              2 

Meetings    held 11 

Total    attendance 136 

Average  attendance 12 


Number   enrolled    11 

Number  following  instructions  and 

reporting    results 10 

Number  reporting  success  by  this 

method     9 

PRACTICES   CHANGED: 

Number  of  families  serving  better 

planned   meals 15 

Number    of    families    using    more 

fruit    13 

Number    of    families    using    more 

green    vegetables 11 

Number    of    families    using    more 

milk   and   dairy   products....   5 
Number    of    families    using    less 

sugar    2 

Number    of    families    using    more 

eggs     2 

Number    of    families   using    more 

coarse   grains    1 

Number  of  families  canning  more 

vegetables  for  winter  use ...  1 
EXTENSION  OF  INFORMA- 
TION: 

Members    have    reported    passing 

on  information  to  103  families. 

representing   526   persons. 


UNDERWEAR,  1922-23 


Meeting's   held    6 

Total  attendance 74 

Average  attendance   12 

Garments    made    27 

Nightdresses     4 

Chemises   11 

Princess    Slips     3 

Stepins     1 

Dresses    7 

Skirts     1 

Estimated  cost  of  materials.  .$58.50 

Estimated  cost  of  similar  garments 

if  bought  ready   made.  .  .  .$151.55 

Estimated  difference  in  value.. 93. 05 

One     girl     alone     made     6     garments 

vafued  at  $64.00.  The  materials  cost  her 

$20.20    leaving    a    difference-  of    $43.80. 

Since  most  of  these  garments  go  into  her 

hope   chest,   the   $43.80   saved  -will   come 

in  handy. 


EAT     FRUITS     AND     VEGETABLES 
FOR   HEALTH. 


Now  is  the  time  to  think  of  the 
health  of  the  family  next  winter  and 
make  final  provisions  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  carry  through  to  another 
season. 

Supplying  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  only  half  the  story,  th-e  other  half  is 
preparing  them  so  that  they  retain 
their  valuable  mineral  salts  and  vit- 
amines,  and  sei'ving  them  in  a  variety 
of  ways  that  appeal  to  the  various 
members  of  the  faniilv. 
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How  this  may  be  accomplished  is  a 
question  often  asked  of  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  and  any  sug- 
gestions are  always  welcome.  The  fol- 
lowing were  obtained  from  the  Red 
Cross  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
at  Springfield. 


WAYS  TO  USE  VEGETABLES  AND 
FRUITS 


HOW  TO  USE  VEGETABLES 


Method  of  Preparation  of   Vegetables 

1.  Baked — Potatoes  (sweet  and  Irish), 
squash,  onions,  parsnips,  carrots,  beets, 
peppers,    egg   plant,  tomatoes. 

2.  Boiled  or  steamed — All. 

3.  Creamed,  scalloped  or  au  gratin — 
Cabbage,  cauliflower,  oyster  plant, 
can'ots,  celery,  potatoes,  onions,  green 
peas,  parsnips,  rutabagas,  salsify, 
squash,  peppers,   asparagus,   radishes. 

4.  Soups — All. 

5.  Stuffed — Potatoes,        onions,        egg 
plant,   peppers,    cabbage,   celei-y,    beets, 
and   turnips   as   cases  for   other  veg's. 
0.     Salads — Ail. 


GENERAL   FRiNCIPLES    FOR   COOK- 
ING   VtGtTABLES. 


Use  small  amount  of  water  for  sweet 
flavored  vegetables,  as  peas  and  can-ois, 
and  do  not  throw  away  the  water,  as  it 
contains  much  flavor  and  valuable 
mineral  salts.  Condense  it  so  that  it  may 
be  served  with  the  vegetables. 

For  strong  flavored  vegetables  use 
plenty  of  water,  and  do  not  save  it. 
Draw  the  cover  to  one  side  so  as  to 
allow  the  volatile  substances  to  pass  off 
in  dilute  form. 

Many  vegetables  are  at  their  best 
when  served  wth  butter  or  butter  sub- 
stitute and  salt.  Example,  green  peas. 

Vegetables  should  be  used  while  they 
are  young,  if  possible. 
Baked  Vegetables.  Select  Vegetables 
uniform  in  size  and  smooth.  Wash,  bake 
in  hot  oven  and  serve  at  once. 
Creamed  or  Scalloped  Vegetables. 
Arrange  cooked  vegetable  in  baking 
dish  in  alternate  layers  with  white  sauce, 
allowing  %  cup  of  white  sauce  to  the 
cup  of  cooked  vegetable.  Cover  with 
greased  crumbs  if  desired  and  bi-own. 
Cheese,  curry,  hard  cooked  eggs,  pep- 
pers, chopped  meat  or  fish  may  be  add- 
ed if  desired.  For  croquettes  the  vege- 
table is  chopped  fine  and  mixed  witn 
white  sauce  and  baked  in  a  hot  oven. 
Boiled  or  Steamed  Vegetables.  If  Veg- 
etable is  to  be  served  whole,  select  those 
of  uniform  size.  Do  not  over-cook. 
Stuffed  Vegetables.  The  pulp  is  removed 
either  before  or  after  cooking,  mixed 
with  another  vegetable,  bread  crumbs 
or  meat,  and  returned  to  the  vegetable 
cup  or  shell. 


Oatmeal    Spinach  Soup: 

1  cup  oatmeal 
b  V2   cups  water 

2  onions,   seasoning 
1  cup  tomato 

3/4  cup  cooked  spinach. 
Boil   water.    Add    oatmeal   and   other 
ingredients   and   cook  together   3/4   hr. 
in  covered  saucepan,  stirring  frequently. 
Add  2  cups  of  milk. 


Stuffed   Tomatoes: 

5  tomatoes 

1    to    2    cups    soft    stale    bread 
crumbs 

ViiC.     chopped    cooked     meat    or 
cooked  corn 

1   t.  sugar  if  desired 

1  t.  minced  onion 

1   tb.  minced  parsley 

1  t.  salt 

A  few  grains  pepper 

1/3  c.  dry  buttered  crumbs 
Select  firm  tomatoes  of  uniform  size 
and  wash  them  but  do  not  remove  the 
skins.  Cut  a  thin  slice  from  the  top  and 
scoop  out  the  inside.  Mix  the  pulp  with 
crumbs  and  meat  or  coni,  and  season 
as  desired.  Stuff  the  tomatoes  with  the 
mixture,  cover  with  buttered  crumbs, 
and  bake  until  crumbs  are  brown. 


Fig  Tapioca: 

1/3  c.  granulated  tapioca  or    V2 
c.   pearl   tapioca 

1%  c.  hot  water 

V2   t.  salt 

3/4  c.  brown  sugar 

Vs    c.  chopped  figs 

A  few  grains  cinnamon 

%  t.  vanilla  or  lemon  juice 
If  pearl  tapioca  is  used,  soak  it  an 
hour  or  more  in  cold  water.  (Granu- 
lated tapioca  need  not  be  soaked).  Mix 
tapioca,  sugar,  figs,  spice  and  water. 
Boil  5  minutes,  then  cook  in  double 
boiler  1  hr.  or  until  tapioca  is  trans- 
parent. Remove  from  fire,  add  flavoring. 
Serve  cold  with  plain  or  whipped  cream, 
or  with  soft  custard. 


Apple   Meringue: 

6  apples 

1    pt.   soft  custard 

3   egg  whites 

1/3  c.  powdered  sugar 
Core,  pare  and  bake  apples,  keeping 
a  very  small  amount  of  water  in  the 
pan.  Baste  occasionally.  When  apples 
are  tender  pour  soft  custard  over  them. 
Cover  with  meringue  made  from  egg 
whites  and  powdered  sugar,  and  brown 
in  pan  of  cool  water  in  a  slow  oven. 


Apple   Betty: 

3   c.  bread   crumbs 

3  c.  sliced  apples 
%  t.  cinnamon 
Vi   t.  salt 

V2  c.  brown  sugar 
%   c.  boiling  water 

4  T.  butter 

Melt  shortening  and  add  to  crumbs. 
Put  a  layer  in  bottom  of  baking  dish, 
then  a  layer  of  sliced  apple.  Season 
with  salt,  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Then 
another  layer  of  crumbs.  Repeat  until 
dish  is  full.  Add  water. 


AS   HE   IS   NOT 


People  who  have  never  l;ved  in  the 
country  have  a  very  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  farming  population.  All 
the  men  wear  straw  hats  with  broad 
brims  and  broken  crowns.  They  are 
shod  with  cowhide  boots,  into  which 
are  tucked  the  legs  of  patched  trousers. 
Chin  whiskers  are  universal,  and  so  is 
a  vacant  expression  suggesting  blood 
relationship  to  the  inmates  of  the  im- 
becile asylum.  The  proper  form  of  salu- 
tation with  which  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  these  scarecrows  is  "Hey,  Rube." 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  served 
notice  on  motion  picture  directors  and 
theati-e  managers  that  the  "hick"  of 
the  theatrical  imagination  must  go,  to 
be  replaced  with  representations  more 
in  keeping  with  the  facts. 

This  action  by  rural  organizations 
is  not  to  be  thought  dictated  entirely 
by  injured  pride  in  personal  appearance, 
it  has  a  far  deeper  significance.  The 
farmers  are  combining  as  never  before 
in  this  country  to  fight  for  a  square  deal 
from  the  rest  of  the  people. 

The  farmer  has  his  troubles  with  rail- 
roads and  banks.  He  has  been  very  much 
at  the  mercy  of  middlemen  and  specu- 
lators who  have  made  fat  incomes,  while 
he  has  had  to  work  early  and  late  for 
every  dollar.  Just  as  long  as  the  farmer 
is  represented  as  a  low  comedy  joke 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  ob- 
tain the  economic  and  political  justice 
which  mean  life  to  him. 

Farming  has  become  a  business,  and 
the  farmer  a  combination  of  producer 
and  merchant.  He  is  the  real  source 
of  most  of  the  wealth  of  this  country, 
for  new  riches  almost  always  come  out 
of  the  ground.  Justice  to  the  farmer 
will  arrive  sooner  when  the  farmer  of 
comic  imagination  is  replaced  by  the 
substantial  man  of  affairs  who  produces 
the  raw  material  for  food  and  clothes. 
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HORSESHOE     TOURNAMENT,     OCT- 
OBER II. 


NOTICE    TO   APPLE   EXHIBITORS. 


ENTRY     RECORD     IS     BROKEN     AT 
NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW. 


On  October  11,  the  second  day  of  the 
Fair  and  Farm  Bureau  Day,  there  is  to 
be  a  Horseshoe  Tournament.  In  the 
forenoon,  starting  at  10:00  A.  M.  sharp, 
the  singles  will  take  place,  and  in  the 
afternoon  teams  of  two  members  each 
from  any  part  of  the  county  will  com- 
pete for  team  honors.  Some  fine  prizes 
will  be  given  for  the  winners  of  the 
singles  tournament  and  appropriate 
ribbons  will  be  given  the  members  of 
the  three  highest  teams.  Get  a  team  or 
more  and  be  on  hand  at  10:00  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  October  11. 


JUNIOR     ATHLETIC     EVENTS,     OC- 
TOBER   12,   AT    10:00   A.    M. 


On  Columbus  Day,  October  12, 
Children's  Day,  there  will  be  some 
events  for  the  young  people,  both  boys 
and  girls.  These  events  will  include  a 
5o  yard  dash,  a  nail  driving  contest,  a 
sack  race,  and  a  relay  race  for  the  girls, 
and  a  one  hundred  yard  dash,  potato 
i-ace,  obstacle  race  and  milk 
drinking  contest  for  the  boys.  Suitable 
prizes  will  be  awarded.  It  is  hoped  that 
several  will  enter  these  contests  and 
help,  not  only  to  make  the  competition 
stronger,  but  also  to  amuse  the  people 
who  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  Fair. 


JUNIOR     CONTESTS     AND     DEMON- 
STRATION,  OCTOBER   12. 


On  the  afternoon  of  October  12, 
Columbus  Day,  a  Poultry  Judgirg  Con- 
test for  all  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to 
compete  will  take  place  in  the  poultry 
tent  at  2:30  P.  M.  At  the  sam.c-  time 
there  will  be  a  Bread  Judging  Contest 
for  the  girls  at  the  Portable  School 
Building.  Ribbons  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  the  winners.  At  three 
o'clock,  Mr.  George  L.  Farley,  the  State 
Club  Leader,  will  give  a  short  talk  on 
Junior  Club  Work.  At  3:3o  P.  M.  there 
will  be  a  demonstration  on  poultry  cul- 
ling by  Poultry  Club  Members  at  the 
Poultry  T.ent,  and  one  on  "The  Use  oi 
Eggs"  by  Food  Club  Members  in  the 
Portable  School  Building  where  the 
Home  Economics  exhibits  will  he  held. 

The  North  Rehoboth  Girl  Scouts  will 
appear  in  Scout  Uniform  on  Columbus 
Day  at  the  Bristol  County  Farmer's 
Fair  and  will  act  as  aids. 
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Professor  F.  C.  Sears  who  judged  the 
fruit  at  our  Fair  last  year  offered  con- 
siderable    constructive     criticism     with 
reference  to  the  fruit  exhibits.  As  Pro- 
fessor  Sears   has   been   asked   to   judge 
again  this  year  it  behooves  prospective 
fruit   exhibitors   to    read    over   the    fol- 
lowing suggestions  by   Professor  Sears. 
The      references      are     to      the      Fruit 
Premium  List  as  published  last  month. 
Class     I.     Standard     Western     Box 
should    be    used.    Dimensions    in- 
side, 18  in.  length,  llV2in.  width 
and   10%   in.  depth; 
Packing — Box    should    be    lined 
with  paper.  All  except  top  layer 
should  be  wrapped  in  apple  wrap- 
pers.     The     apples     should     be 
packed    on    side    and    should    be 
tight.     Center     should     bulge     in 
middle    i    to    3/4    inches.    Apples 
in  this  class  should  be  so  packed 
that    they    could    be    headed    up 
for  shipment. 
Class   III.     In    Class    III    the    Mass- 
achusetts   Standard    Bushel    Box 
should  be  used. 

Apples    in   this    Class    may   be 
put    up    jumble    pack    and    need 
not  be  wrapped. 
Class    V.     In    Class    V.    some    pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  standard 
mai-ket  varieties. 
NOTE:    Minimum    sizes    in    the    Massa- 
chusetts Standard  Fancy   Grade.   Regu- 
lation   No.    3 — The    minimum    sizes    of 
apples  sold  as  apples  of  "Massachusetts 
Standard  Fancy  Grade."  when  measured 
at  right  angles  to  the  stem  and  blossom 
end,  shall  be  as  follows,  for  the  several 
varieties: — 

First  Group:  Diameter,  2%  inches; 
Fameuse  (Snow),  Golden  Russet,  Red 
Canada,  Roxbury  Russet,  Williams, 
Yellow  Transparent. 

Second  Group:  Diameter  2  3/4  in- 
ches; Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Hubbard- 
ston,  Mcintosh,  Oldenburg,  Palmer 
Greening,  Red  Astrachan,  Sutton, 
Wagener,  Wealthy,  Yellow  Belleflower. 
Third  Group:  Diameter,  3  inches: 
Fall  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  King,  North- 
ern Spy,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Rolfe, 
Rome  Beauty. 

Fourth  Group:  Diameter,  3%  in- 
ches;  Twenty  Ounce,  Wolfe  River. 


CLAMBAKE 

at 
BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  FAIR 

October    12.    1923. 
RAIN     OR     SHINE. 
TICKETS   $1.25. 

Make  sure  of  your  tickets  by 
securing  them  in  advance  from 
Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Morse,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 


Visitors  from  this  county  to  tne 
National  Dairy  exposition  at  Syracuse, 
October  5-13,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  very  greatest  number  of  blue 
ribbon  dairy  cattle  ever  assembled  in 
one  place  at  one  time.  All  records  ot  the 
dairy  show  have  been  broken  by  1,329 
entries  of  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Ayr- 
shire, Jersey  and  Brown  Swiss  cattle. 
The  largest  number  at  former  shows 
was  less  than  1,000. 

The  animals  are  the  prize  winners  in 
every  state,  the  aristocrats  of  the  dairy 
world,  worth  coming  mOes  to  see.  There 
will  be  392  Holsteins,  the  biggest  show 
of  this  breed  and  the  finest  ever 
assembled.  The  Ayrshire  show,  280 
animals,  is  also  the  greatest  in  number 
and  excellence  ever  shown.  There  will 
be  233  Jerseys,  230  Guernseys,  77 
Brown  Swiss  and  more  than  100  calves 
and  gi-ade  cows  of  the  different  breeds. 

Combined  with  the  interesting  ex- 
hibits showing  practical  and  inexpensive 
methods  for  the  farm,  gigantic  displays 
of  dairy  machinery  and  equipment,  the 
night  entertainment  and  horse  show, 
the  human  welfare  display  and  other 
'features,  the  exposition  more  than 
promises  to  be  one  every  dairy  farmer 
and  everyone  else  interested  in  the 
dairy  industry  should  see. 


REMEMBER ! 


WEDNESDAY — 

Pig  Sale. 

Tractor  Demonstrations. 
Potato  and  Apple  Grading  Demon- 
strations. 
Agricultural  Lectures: 
Band  Concert. 


THURSDAY'— Farm  Bureau  Day. 
Horseshoe  Tournament. 
Demonstrations. 
Produce  Sale. 
Motion  Pictures. 
Band  Concert. 


FRIDAY 

Junior  Sports  and  Demonstrations. 

Clambake  for  Adults. 

Address  by  Leslie  R.  Smith. 

Band  Concert. 

Lotus  Male  Quartette. 

Auction  Sale  of  Exhibits. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  N.  E.  M.  P. 
A.  AT  NEW  BEDFORD 


Board    of    Trade    Tuesday,    Nov.    20,    at 
1.30  P.  M. 

Now  is  the  time  for  loyal  members 
of  the  N.  E.  M.  P.  A.  to  back  up  their 
organization.  The  Sales  Committee  has 
advanced  the  price  of  milk  one  cent  per 
quart  beginning  November  1.  Although 
this  price  is  set  for  the  Boston  market, 
it  indirectly  effects  all  of  our  New  Eng- 
land markets. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  in- 
crease in  price  is  necessary  and  justi- 
fied, but  it  is  also  true  that  there  will 
be  a  tremendous  opposition  to  this  in- 
crease in  price. 

Every  dairyman  in  Bristol  County, 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  the  N. 
E.  M.  P.  A.  should  realize  that  increase 
in  price  is  possible  only  because  of  the 
N.  E.  M.  P.  A.  Dairymen  who  wish  to 
encourage  the  orderly  marketing  of 
milk  and  make  dairying  more  prosper- 
ous for  all  engaged  in  this  industry 
should  rally  to  the  support  or  the  N.  E. 
M.  P.  A.  and  attend  the  county  meeting 
at  New  Bedford  November  20. 

The  dairymen  who  are  short  sighted 
and  have  no  interest  in  seeing  dairying 
put  on  a  sound  basis  should  stay  at 
home  and  cuss  those  loyal  workers 
who  are  striving  to  bring  about  a  per- 
manent dairy  prosperity  through  the 
orderly  marketing  of  dairy  products. 


NOTES     ON     ORCHARD      MANAGE 

MENT 


Prof.  F.  E.   Cole  of  Mass.  Agricultural 

College 

Peach  Leaf   Curl 

Peach  leaf  curl  is  the  most  serious 
fungous  disease  of  the  peach  tree  in 
this  climate.  This  is  the  disease  that 
causes  the  leaves  to  curl  up  and  turn 
yellow  early  in  the  spring.  These  leaves 
fall  off  about  the  last  of  June  and  a  new 
crop  of  leaves  is  grown.  The  continued 
loss  of  leaves  year  after  year  so  lowe 
the  vitality  of  the  trees  that  they  are 
unable  to  produce  any  fruit  and  event- 
ually die  from  loss  of  vitality 

Fall   spraying  with   concentrated  lime 
sulfur,  one  part  to  nine  parts  of  water, 


is  the  only  sure  cure  of  preventing  this 
disease.  Absolute  thoroughness  is 
essential  as  you  m.ust  cover  every  twig 
to  get  reasonable  control. 

Protect  Your  Trees  from  Mice 

The  girdling  of  fruit  trees  ,«auses 
tremendous  losses  to  a  large  number  of 
growers  every  year.  When  the  bark  Is 
removed  from  any  part  of  the  trunk  ox 
the  tree  the  roots  below  are  starved. 
Where  the  tree  is  completely  girdled  it 
usually  dies  either  the  following  season 
or  the  second  season. 

The  best  known  orchard  practice  for 
the  control  of  mice  is  to  hoe  away  all 
trash  from  around  the  trunk  and  then 
place  a  protector  snugly  around  the  tree, 
set  firmly  on  the  bare  ground.  Galvan- 
ized wire  screening  with  a  quarter  inch 
mesh  is  a  very  good  protector  though 
rather  expensive,  about  15  to  20  cents 
per  tree.  This  protector  will  last,  a  long 
time  and  will  not  cost  any  more  than 
new  paper  protectors  put  on  every  year. 


THE   EUROPEAN   CORN   BORER 


The  past  summer  has  been  a  very 
difficult  summer  for  the  much  cussed 
and  discussed  corn  borer.  According  to 
the  authorities,  because  of  the  cool,  dry 
weather,  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
second  brood  came  through.  A  native  egg 
parasite  was  also  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  60  per  cent  of  the  corn 
borer  eggs. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  an  ideal  time  for  farmers 
to  co-operate  with  the  weather  and  the 
parasites  in  destroying  the  corn  borers. 
It  has  been  found  that  large  numbers 
of  the  corn  borer  are  destroyed  by  late 
fall  plowing. 

The  corn  borer  law  recently  enacted 
specifies  that  all  corn  stubble  must  be 
plowed  under  to  a  depth  of  six  inches 
before  December  1.  It  is  permissable  to 
pull  up  the  stubble  and  destroy  it.  This 
law  also  requires  that  all  corn  shall  be 
fed  or  destroyed  before  April  10.  It  is 
permissable,  however,  to  feed  corn  silage 
at  any  time  as  the  fermentation  of  the 
silage  destroys  the  borers.  Whoever 
violates  any  provision  of  this  section 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than 
five   hundred   dollars. 


PREMIUMS      AWARDED      AT      THE 

BRISTOL     COUNTY     FARMERS' 

FAIR 

October    10,    11,    12,   1923 


APPLE   PREMIUMS 
Class    I. — Best    Bushel    special    market 

box-packed  apples. 
1st,  Richard   E.   Warner  Cup,   Lester 

F.  Allen,  Fall  River. 
2nd,    $10.00   in   cash,   Mrs.   Wilmarth 

P.  Howard,  South  Easton. 
3rd,     $5.00     in     cash,     Benjamin     S. 

Chace,  Swansea. 
4th,    Ribbon,    Kendrick    Bros.,    East 

Freetown. 
5th,  Ribbon,  Omerod  Bros.,  Swansea. 
Class   II. — Best   plate   of  apples  in  the 

Show: 
1st,    $5.00    in    cash,    Kendrick   Bros., 

East  Freetown. 
2nd,    $3.00    in    cash    Kendrick    Rro.=:  ; 

East  Freetown. 
3rd,    $1.00    in    cash,    Omerod    Bros., 

Swansea. 
Class     III. — Best     bushel     of     general 

market  apples. 
1st,  $10.00  in  cash,  Francis  Hodgkin- 

son,  Swansea. 
2nd,    $5.00   in   cash,    William   Kelley, 

Taunton. 
3rd,    $3.00    in    cash,    Omerod    Bros., 

Swansea. 
4th,   Ribbon,    Harris   E.    Chace,    East 

Freetown. 
5th,    Ribbon,   Harris   E.    Chace,   East 

Freetown. 
Class  IV — Best  Orchard  Exhibit. 

1st,   H.  J.   Collis   Cup   and   $30.00   in 

cash,    Anna    D.    Edwards,    Assonet 

Neck. 
2nd,    $20.00    in    cash,    Benjamin    S. 

Chace,  Swansea. 
3rd,  $10.00  in  cash.  Harris  E.  Chace, 

East  Freetown.  "'^ 

4th,    Ribbon,    Kendrick    Bro%',*^st 

Freetown.  ,3bT£v 

5th,  Ribbon,   Grace  Basse'{iB,"fiS'kley. 
Class    V. — Best   plate   c'MfecSoi?'*^   six 

varieties.  ''^'^-  : -loi fy.'r i: I :  r'^ 

1st,    $5.00    in    cash,    Om^ro^^'^Sros., 

Swansea        ^^     :  nsbloD  'ssraiiO 

2nd,  $3.00  irf^e"^h;'Wlthkf?ffi^ganse- 
velle,   East'^'l^eSt'o^'."'''^  "='-^ 

3rd,  $1.00  in  cashPHS-i'#'^!"e^ace, 
East  iieiiMti.'^^^       :ir«D29lBqO 

4th,  Rihii^7^gestJ¥^-F.  ''MMf;  Fall 
River. 
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5th.  Ribbon,  Grace  Bassett,  Berkley. 
Class  VI. — Best  single  plates — 1st  pre- 
mium $1.00  in  cash;  2nd,  ribbon; 
third,  ribbon. 

Greenings:  1st,  Anna  D.  Edwards, 
Assonet  Necli;.  2nd,  Benjamin  S. 
Chace,  Swansea;  3rd,  Lester  F. 
Allen,  Fall  River. 

Baldwins:  1st,  Huntley  H.  Perry, 
Berkley;  2nd,  Anna  D.  Edwards, 
Assonet  Neck;  3rd,  Omerod  Bros., 
Swansea. 

Wealthy:  1st,  Benjamin  S.  Chace, 
Swansea;  2nd,  Anna  D.  Edwards, 
Assonet  Neck;  3rd,  Herbert  1. 
Carr,  Dighton. 

Stark:  1st,  Omerod  Bros..  Swansea; 
2nd,  Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall  River; 
3rd,  Herbert  A.  Perry,   Berkley. 

Tolman  Sweet:  1st,  Harris  E.  Chace, 
East  Freetown;  2nd,  H.  B.  Turner, 
Berkley;  3nd,  Anna  D.  Edwards, 
Assonet  Neck. 

King:  1st,  Anna  D.  Edwards,  As- 
sonet Neck;  2nd,  Benjamin  S. 
Chace,  Swansea;  3rd,  Omerod 
Bros.,  Swansea. 

Northern  Spy:  1st,  Grace  Bassett, 
Berkley;  2nd,  Benjamin  S.  Chace, 
Swansea;  3rd,  Harris  E.  Chace, 
East  Freetovm. 

Snow:  1st,  Herbert  M.  Ashley,  Berk- 
ley; 2nd,  James  B.  Snow,  Norton; 
3rd,  John  L.  Bawry,  Seekonk. 

Hubbardston:  1st,  Grace  Bassett, 
Berkley;  2nd,  Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall 
River;  3rd,  H.  B.  Turner,  Berkley. 

Mcintosh:  1st  Kendrick  Bros.,  East 
Freetown;  2nd,  Francis  Hodgkin- 
son,  Swansea;  3rd,  John  M.  Gil- 
more,  Norton. 

Ben  Davis:  1st,  Anna  D.  Edwards, 
Assonet  Neck;  2nd,  Harris  E. 
Chace,  East  Freetown;  3rd,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Chace,  Swansea. 

Delicious:  Kendrick  Bros.,  East 
Freetown;  2nd,  Francis  Hodgkin- 
son,  Swansea;  3rd,  Omerod  Bros., 
Swansea. 

Bellflower:  1st,  Harris  E.  Chace, 
East  Freetown;  2nd,  Grace  Bas- 
sett, Berkley;  3rd,  George  Smith, 
Westport. 

Winter  Banana:  1st,  Omerod  Bros., 
Swansea;  2nd,  Lester  F.  Allen, 
Fall  River;  3rd,  John  L.  Bawry, 
Seekonk. 

Peck's  Pleasant:  1st,  Anna  D.  Ed- 
wards, Assonet  Neck;  2nd,  H.  B. 
Turner,  Berkley;  3rd,  Grace  Bas- 
sett,  Berkley. 

Fallawater:  1st,  George  Smith,  West- 
port. 

Grimes'  Golden:  1st,  Omerod  Bros., 
Swansea;  2nd,  Harris  E.  Chace, 
East  Freetown;  3rd,  Lester  F.  Al- 
len, Fall  River. 

Opalescent:  1st,  John  M.  Gilmore, 
Norton;  2nd,  Herbert  L  Carr, 
Dighton. 


Rome  Beauty:  1st,  Omerod  Bros., 
Swansea;  2nd,  Francis  Hodgkin- 
son,  Swansea;  3rd,  Lester  F.  Allen, 
Fall   River. 

Stayman's  Winesap:  1st,  Lester  F. 
Allen,  Fall  River;  2nd,  Grace  Bas- 
sett, Berkley;  3rd,  Omerod  Bros., 
Swansea. 

Wagner:  1st,  Anna  D.  Edwards,  As- 
sonet Neck. 

New  York  Pippin:  1st,  Harris  E. 
Chace,  East  Freetown;  2nd,  John 
M.  Gilmore,  Norton;  3rd,  Mrs.  Da- 
vid C.  Dean,  East  Taunton. 

Gravenstein:  1st,  H.  B.  Turner, 
Berkley;  2nd,  Anna  D.  Edwards, 
Assonet  Neck;  3rd,  Benjamin  S. 
Chace,  Swansea. 

Maiden  Blush:  1st,  Benjamin  S. 
Chace,  Swansea. 

Wolf  River:  1st,  Francis  Hodgkin- 
son,  Swansea;  2nd,  Benjamin  S. 
Chace,  Swansea;  3rd,  Herbert  I. 
Carr,  Dighton. 

Roxbury  Russett:  1st,  Lester  F.  Al- 
len, Fall  River;  2nd,  Benjamin  S. 
Chace  Swansea;  3rd,  Henriette  F. 
Leonard,  Norton. 

Pewaukee:  1st,  Harris  E.  Chace 
East  Freetown;  2nd,  George  Smith 
Westport. 

Gilliflower:  1st,  Francis  Hodgkinson 
Swansea;  2nd,  Grace  Bassett 
Berkley;  3rd,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Johnson 
Assonet. 

Seeknofurther:  1st,  Harris  E.  Chace 
East  Freetown;  2nd,  Harry  S 
Richmond,  Taunton;  3rd,  H.  B 
Turner,   Berkley. 

Jonathan:  1st,  Francis  Hodgkinson, 
Swansea;  2nd,  Geo.  Smith,  West- 
port;  3rd,  Herbert  I.  Carr,  Digh- 
ton. 

Hyslop  Crab  Apple:  1st,  George 
Smith,   Westport. 

Northwestern  Greening:  1st,  Her- 
bert Ashley,  Berkley;  2nd,  Nath- 
aniel Cushman,  Taunton;  3rd, 
Benjamin  S.   Chace,   Swansea. 

Porter:  1st,  Herbert  M.  Ashley. 
Berkley;  2nd,  Olive  Wade,  Taun- 
ton. 

Strawberry  Apple :      1st,    Grace   Bas- 
sett, Berkley. 

Black  Ben  Davis:  1st,  Omerod 
Bros.,  Swansea;  2nd,  Lester  F.  Al- 
len, Fall  River. 

York  Imperial:  1st,  Omerod  Bros., 
Swansea;  2nd,  Harris  E.  Chace, 
East  Freetown;  3rd  Lester  F.  Al- 
len, Fall  River. 

King  David:  1st,  Omerod  Bros., 
Swnasea;  2nd,  Benjamin  S.  Chace, 
Swansea;  3rd,  Anna  D.  Edwards, 
Assonet  Neck. 

Golden  Delicious:  1st,  Francis  Hodg- 
kinson,  Swansea. 

Sutton  Beauty:  1st,  Lester  F.  Al- 
len, Fall  River;  2nd,  Francis 
Hodgkinson,  Swansea. 


Lawver:  1st,  H.  B.  Turner,  Berk- 
ley; 2nd,  Anna  D.  Edwards,  As- 
sonet Neck;  3rd,  Benjamin  S. 
Chace,  Swansea. 

Golden  Russett:  1st,  George  Smith, 
Westport. 

Boiken:  1st,  George  Smith,  Westport. 

Mottled  Greening:  1st,  H.  A.  Perry, 
Berkley. 

Mother:  1st,  Anna  D.  Edwards,  As- 
sonet Neck. 

Sugar  Sweet:  1st,  Mrs.  David  C. 
Dean,  East  Taunton  . 

Wine  Apple:  1st,  Mrs.  David  C. 
Dean,  East  Taunton. 

Jelly  Apple:  1st,  Mrs.  David  C.  Dean, 
East  Taunton. 

Kendrick  Sweet:  1st,  Harris  E. 
Chace,  East  Freetown. 

Bailey  Sweet:  1st,  Harris  E.  Chace, 
East  Freetown. 

Largest  apple  in  the  Show  by  weight: 
1st,  Harry  S.  Richmond,  Taunton; 
2nd,  Harris  E.  Chace,  East  Taun- 
ton; 3rd,  Albert  Bindon,  Berkley. 
PEARS 
Class  I. — Best  half-bushel  pears  in  the 
Show : 

1st  $5.00  in  cash,  Benjamin  S. 
Chace,  Swansea;  2nd,  $3.00  in 
cash,  Omerod  Bros.,  Swansea; 
3rd  $1.00  in  cash,  Herbert  I.  Carr, 
Dighton. 
Class  II — Best  plate  of  pears  in  the 
Show: 

1st,  $3.00  in  cash,  Benjamin  S. 
Chace,  Swansea;  2nd,  $2.00  in 
cash,  Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall  River; 
3rd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Benjamin  S. 
Chace,  Swansea. 
Class  III. — Best  single  plates  of  pears — 
1st  premium,  $1.00  in  cash;  2nd, 
ribbon;  third,  ribbon. 

Lawrence:     1st,  Francis  Hodgkinson. 

Seckel:  1st,  Benjamin  S.  Chace, 
Swansea;  2nd,  Harry  S.  Richmond. 
Taunton;  3rd,  H.  B.  Turner,  Berk- 
ley. 

Bartlett:  1st,  Benjamin  S.  Chace, 
Sv,'ansea. 

Sheldon:  1st,  Benjamin  S.  Chace, 
Swansea;  2nd,  Harry  S.  Richmond, 
Taunton. 

Bosc:  1st,  Lester  F.  Allen,  Pall  Riv- 
er; 2nd,  Benjamin  S.  Chace, 
Swansea;  3rd,  Omerod  Bros., 
Swansea. 

Clairgeau:  1st,  Benjamin  S.  Chace, 
Swansea, 

Kieffer:  1st,  Herbert  I.  Carr,  Digh- 
ton. 

Worden  Seckel:  1st,  Herbert  I.  Carr, 
Dighton. 

GRAPES 
Class    I. — Best   plate    of   grapes   in   the 
Show: 

1st,  $3.00  in  cash,  Mrs.  David  W. 
Dean,  East  Taunton;  2nd,  $2.00  in 
cash,  Capt.  Cornelius  Davis,  Som- 
erset; 3rd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Capt. 
Cornelius   Davis,    Somerset. 


POULTRY    PREMIUMS 


Light  Brahmas: 

Cockerels:  1st,  R.  Harold  Allen, 
Taunton;  2nd,  R.  Harold,  Allen, 
Taunton;  3rd,  R.  Harold  Allen, 
Taunton. 

Pullets:     1st,  R.  Harold  Allen,  Taun- 
ton;  2nd,   R.   Harold  Allen,   Taun- 
ton;  3rd,   R.   Harold   Allen,   Taun- 
ton. 
Single  Comb  Wkite  Leghorns: 

Hens:  1st,  Hamilton  Wordell,  Fall 
River;  2nd,  James  O.  Demers,  Re- 
hoboth;  3rd,  Hamilton  Wordell, 
Fall  River. 

Cockerels:  1st,  Hamilton  Wordell, 
Fall  River;  2nd,  James  O.  Demers, 
Rehoboth;  3rd,  Walter  W.  Ritz. 
Fall  River. 

Pullets:  1st,  James  O.  Demers, 
Rehoboth;  2nd,  Walter  W. 
Ritz,  Fall  River;  3rd,  Walter  W. 
Ritz,  Fall  River;  4th,  D.  Lee  John- 
son, Assonet;  5th,  Hamilton  Wor- 
dell, Fall  River. 
Black  Minorcas: 

Cocks:  1st,  Donald  D.  Strange, 
Taunton. 

Hens:  1st,  Donald  D.  Strange,  Taun- 
ton; 2nd,  Donald  D.  Strange, 
Taunton;  3rd,  Donald  D.  Strange, 
Taunton;  4th,  Donald  D.  Strange, 
Taunton. 

Cockerels:  1st,  Donald  D.  Strange, 
Taunton;  2nd,  Donald  D.  Strange, 
Taunton;  3rd,  Donald  D.  Strange, 
Taunton;  4th,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wash- 
burn, Taunton;  5th,  Charles  M. 
Floyd,  Taunton. 

Pullets:  1st,  Donald  D.  Strange, 
Taunton;  2nd,(  Charles  BI.  Floyd. 
Taunton;  3rd,  Donald  D.  Strange, 
Taunton;  4th,  Donald  D.  Strange, 
Taunton;  5th,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wash- 
burn, Taunton. 
White   Orpingtons: 

Cockerels:  1st,  James  O.  Demers,  Re- 
hoboth. 

Pullets:  1st,  James  O.  Demers,  Reho- 
both. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks: 

Hens:  1st,  Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Digh- 
ton;  2nd,  Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Dighton. 

Cockerels:  1st,  Mt.  Hope  Farm, 
Dighton;  2nd,  Mt.  Hope  Farm, 
Dighton;  3rd,  Mt.  Hope  Farm, 
Dighton;  4th,  Mt.  Hope  Farm, 
Dighton. 

Pullets:  1st,  Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Digh- 
ton; 2nd,  Mt.  Hdp3  Farm,  Digh- 
ton; 3rd,  Mt.  Hops  Farm,  Digh- 
ton; 4th,  Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Digh- 
ton. 
White   Plymouth   Rocks. 

Cocks:  1st,  Harry  F.  Briggs,  Mans- 
field; 2nd,  Harry  F.  Briggs,  Mans- 
field. 

Hens:  1st,  Harry  F.  Briggs,  Mans- 
field; 2nd,  Harry  F.  Briggs,  Mans- 
field; 3rd,  Harry  F.  Briggs,  Mans- 
field. 

Cockerels:  1st,  Han-y  F.  Briggs, 
Mansfield;  2nd,  Harry  F.  Briggs, 
Mansfield;    3rd,    Harry   F.    Briggs, 


Mansfield;    4th,    Harry   F.    Briggs, 
Mansfield. 

Pullets:     1st,  Harry  F.  Briggs,  Mans- 
field; 2nd,  Harry  F.  Briggs,  Mans- 
field; 3rd,  Harry  F.  Briggs,  Mans- 
field. 
Single   Comb   Rhode   Island   Reds: 

Hens:  1st,  Howard  P.  Tweedy, 
Dighton;  2nd,  Howard  P.  Tweedy, 
Dighton. 

Cockerels:  1st,  Will  Jones. 

Pullets:  1st,  Will  Jones;  2nd,  George 
C.  Bentley,  Berkley. 

Rose   Comb   Rhode    Island  Reds: 

Hens:  1st,  Howard  P.  Tweedy,  Digh- 
ton; 2nd,  Howard  P.  Tweedy, 
Dighton;  3rd,  Howard  P.  Tweedy, 
Dighton. 
Pullets:  1st,  C.  F.  Gifford,  Assonet; 
2nd,  C.  F.  Gifford,  Assonet;  3rd, 
C.  F.  Gifford,  Assonet. 
White  Wyandotte* : 

Cockerels:  1st,  R.  Harold  Allen, 
Taunton;  2nd,  R.  Harold  Allen, 
Taunton;  3rd,  R.  Harold  Allen, 
Taunton;  4th,  Sylvester  L.  White, 
Raynham ;  5th,  Sylvester  L.  White, 
Raynham. 
Pullets:  1st,  R.  Harold  Allen,  Taun- 
ton; 2nd,  R.  Harold  Allen,  Taun- 
ton; 3rd,  R.  Harold  Allen,  Taun- 
ton; 4th,  Sylvester  L.  White, 
5th,  Sylvester  L.  White,  Raynham. 
Rose  Comb  Rhode   Island  Whites: 

Cocks:     1st,  Milton  A.  Babbitt,  Berk- 
ley. 
Hens:   1st,   Milton   A.   Babbitt,   Berk- 
ley. 
Cockerels:      1st,    Milton    A.    Babbitt, 

Berkley. 
Pullets:  1st,  George  C.  Bentley;  2nd, 
Milton  A.  Babbitt,  Berkley. 
Anconas: 

Cocks:  1st,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet. 
Hens:  1st,   D.  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet. 
Cockerels:   1st,   Charles   Stadnitski. 
Pullets:  1st,  Charles  Stadnitski. 
Jersey   Black  Giants: 

Cockerels:  1st,  Frank  C.  Bly,  Fall 
River;  2nd,  Edith  M.  Babcock, 
Swansea;  3rd,  George  W.  Crowell, 
Taunton;  4th,  George  W.  Crowell, 
Taunton;  5th,  George  W.  Crowell, 
Taunton. 
Pair  of  Live  Capons: 

1st  Harry  F.  Briggs,  Mansfield;  2nd, 
Thomas  J.  Carey,  Fall  River;  3rd, 
Thomas  J.  Carey,  Fall  River;  4th, 
Thomas  J.  Carey,  Fall  River;  5th, 
Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Taunton. 
Black    Cochin    Bantams — pair: 

1st,  Herbert  I.  Carr,  Dighton. 
Buff   Cochin   Bantams — pair: 

1st,   Herbert   L   Carr,   Dighton. 
Partridge  Cochin   Bantams: 

Cock:   1st,  Herbert  I.   Carr,  Dighton. 
Pigeons — pair: 

1st,    Wilfred     D.    Talbot,    Somerset; 
2nd,  Wilfred  D.  Talbot,  Somerset. 
Mammoth   Bronze   Turkey: 

1st,   Harry  F.  Briggs,  Mansfield. 
Pens 
Light   Brahma: 


Young  pen — Cockerel  and  4  pullets: 
1st,  R.  Harold  Allen.  Taunton. 
White  Leghorn: 

Old  pen — cock  and  4  hens;  1st,  Geo. 

C.  Bentley,   Berkley. 

Young  pen — cockerel  and  4  pullets: 
1st,  George  C.  Bentley,  Berkley; 
2nd,  Chester  M.  Munroe,  Reho- 
both; 3rd,  Hamilton  Wordell,  Fall 
River;  4th,  Walter  Ritz,  Fall  River; 
5th,  James  O.  Demers,  Rehoboth. 
White   Orpingtons: 

Young  pen — cockerel   and   4   pullets: 
1st,    James    O.    Demers,   Rehoboth. 
Barred   Plymouth  Rocks: 

Young  pen — cockerel  and   4   pullets: 
1st,  Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Dighton. 
White  Plymouth  Rock: 

Young   pen — cockerel   and   4   pullets: 
1st,  Harry  F.   Briggs,  Mansfield. 
Single   Comb   Rhode    Island   Reds: 

Young  pen — cockerel   and   4   pullets: 
1st,  Edith  M.  Babcock,  Swansea. 
Rose  Comb  Rhode   Island  Red: 

Young  pen — cockerel   and   4   pullets: 
1st,  C.  F.  Gifford,  Assonet. 
White  Wyandottes: 

Young  pen — cockerel   and   4   pullets: 
1st,  R.   Harold  Allen.  Taunton. 
Rose   Comb   Rhode   Island   Whites: 

Old  pen — cock  and  4  hens:  1st,  Mil- 
ton  A.    Babbitt,   Berkley; 
Young  pen — cockerel   and   4   pullets: 
1st,  Milton  A.   Babbitt,  Berkley. 
Anconas: 

Old   pen — cock   and   4   hens:    1st,   D. 
Lee   Johnson. 
Jersey   Black  Giants: 

Young  pen — cockerel   and   4   pullets: 
1st,  Frank  C.  Bly,  Fall  River. 
Buff  Cochin   Bantams: 

Old  pen — cock  and  4  hens:  1st,  Wil- 
fred D.  Talbot,  Somerset. 
Taunton     Poultry     Protective     Asso- 
ciation Silver  Cup  offered  for  the  best 
display  in  any  one  breed  won  by  Harry 
F.   Briggs,  Mansfield. 

Best  dozen  white  eggs:  1st,  $1.00  in 
cash,  Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth; 
2nd,  75  cents  in  cash,  D.  Lee  John- 
son, Assonet;  3rd,  50  cents  in  cash, 

D.  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet;  4th,  rib- 
bon, Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth: 
5th,  ribbon,  James  O.  Demers,  Re- 
hoboth. 

Best  dozen  brovra  eggs:  1st,  |1.00 
in  cash,  Chester  Munroe,  Reho- 
both; 2nd,  75  cents  in  cash,  Ches- 
ter Munroe,  Rehoboth;  3rd,  50 
cents  in  cash,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  As- 
sonet. 


BARNYARD  GOLF  TOURNAMENT 

Singles:  1st,  Silver  Cup,  M.  H.  Ward, 
Fall  River;  2nd,  Silver  Cup,  Her- 
man Robinson,  Dighton;  3rd,  Silver 
horseshoe,  Arthur  Millerd,  Rayn- 
ham. 

Teams:  1st,  Arthur  Millerd  and  Les- 
lie Millerd,  Raynham;  2nd,  Hiram 
Wilbur  and  Ralph  Wilbur,  Rayn- 
ham; 3rd,  David  Millard  and  Vic- 
tor Dion,  Segreganset. 
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class  II — Best  single  plates  of  grapes 
— 1st  premium  $1.00  in  cash;  2nd, 
ribbon;  3rd,  ribbon. 
Concord:  1st,  Mrs.  David  W.  Dean, 
East  Taunton;  2nd,  Mrs.  David  C. 
Dean,  East  Taunton;  3rd,  Harris 
E.  Chace,  East  Taunton. 
Worden:   1st,   Capt.   Cornelius  Davis, 

Somerset. 
Delaware:      1st,    Anna    D.    Edwards, 
Assonet  Neck;  2nd,  Mrs.  David  C. 
Dean,   East   Taunton. 
Niagara:   1st,  Mt.  Hope. Farm,   Digh- 
ton;    2nd,    Harris   E.    Chace,   East 
Freetown;  3rd,  Anna  D.  Edwards, 
Assonet  Neck. 
Brighton :    1st,    Mrs.    David   G.    Dean, 

East  Taunton. 
Catawba:     1st,  Mrs.   David   C.   Dean, 

East   Taunton. 
Diamond:    1st,  Capt.  Cornelius  Davis, 

Somerset. 
Black    Isabella:     1st,    Anna    D.    Ed- 
wards, Assonet  Neck. 
Diana:      1st,    Mrs.    David    W.    Dean, 

East  Taunton. 
Pocklington :     1st,     Mrs.     David     W. 
Dean,  East  Taunton. 
Special — Best  fancy  basket  of  fruit  in 
the  Show: 
1st,    $5.00    in    cash,    H.    B.    Turner, 
Berkley;  2nd,  $3.00  in  cash,  Anna 
D.    Edwards,    Assonet    Neck;    3rd, 
$1.00    in    cash,    Harris   E.    Chace,    East 
Freetown. 
Rosette    awarded    by   the    Massachu- 
setts  State   Department  of   Agriculture 
for  the   best   display   of   fruit   won    by 
Mrs.  Anna  D.  Edwards,  Assonet  Neck. 

CORN  PREMIUMS 
Class   I. — Best  bushel  of  ears  of  field 
corn : 
1st,  John  S.  Ames'  Silver  Cup,  Harry 
F.    Briggs,   Mansfield;   2nd,    $10.00 
in  cash,  Robert  S.  Howland,  Berk- 
ley;    3rd,     $5.00   in   cash,   Kippan- 
woods  Farm,   Taunton. 
Class  II. — Best  ten  ears  of  field  com  in 
the    Show: 
1st   $5.00   in   cash,   Han-y  F.   Briggs, 
Mansfield;     2nd,     $3.00     in     cash, 
Kippanwoods  Farm,  Taunton;  3rd, 
$1  00  in  cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm, 
Taunton. 
Class   III — Best  10   ears  of   8-row  yel- 
low flint   10  in.  or  longer: 
1st,     $1.00     in     cash,     Kippanwoods 
Farm,      Taunton;       2nd,      ribbon. 
Harry   F.    Briggs,    Mansfield;    3rd, 
ribbon,    Marian    Souza,   Assonet. 
Best    lo    ears   of   8-row   yellow   flint, 

7  to  10  inches: 
1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Harry  F.  Briggs, 
Mansfield;  2nd,  ribbon,  Kippan- 
woods Farm,  Taunton;  3rd,  ribbon, 
Marian  Souza,  Assonet. 
Best  ten  ears  of  Pop  Com:  1st,  $1.00 
in  cash,  H.  B.  Turner,  Berkley; 
2nd,  ribbon,  John  H.  Howe,  Mans- 
field. 


Best  single  ear  of  8-row  yellow  flint, 
10  in.  or  longer;  1st,  $1.00  in  cash, 
Kippanwoods  Farm,  Taunton;  2nd, 
ribbon,  Harry  F.  Briggs,  Mansfield; 
3rd,   ribbon,    Marion    Souza,   Asso- 
net. 
Best  single  ear  8-row  yellow  fiint  7- 
10  inches:  1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Kip- 
panwoods    Farm,     Taunton;     2nd, 
ribbon,     Marion     Souza,     Assonet; 
3rd,     ribbon,     Harry     F.     Briggs, 
Mansfield. 
Best   single   ear   12-row  yellow  flint: 
1st  $1.00  in  cash,  Harry  F.  Briggs, 
Mansfield. 
Class  IV. — Silage  Com — best  ten  stalks 
with  ears: 

1st,  $5.00  in  cash.  Lane  way  Farm; 
Taunton;  2nd,  $3.00  in  cash, 
Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  3rd, 
$1.00  in  cash,  Benjamin  F.  Mun- 
roe,   Rehoboth. 

POTATO  PREMIUMS 
Class    I. — Best  bushel   of   market   pota- 
toes: 
1st,     Mary     A.     Frothingham     Silver 
Cup,    Mt.       Hope      Farm,       Digh- 
ton;    2nd,    $10. Oq    in    cash,    Albert 
Bindon,     Berkely;     3rd,     $5.00     in 
cash,  Arnold  C.  Lane,  Dighton. 
Class  II. — Best  plate  of  potatoes  in  the 
Show: 
1st,    $5.00   in   cash,   Mt.   Hope   Farm, 
Dighton;    2nd,    $3.00    in   cash,    Al- 
bert  Bindon,    Berkley;    3rd,    $1.00 
in  cash,  Merle  H.  Lane,  Dighton. 
Class   III. — Best  half-peck  exhibits: 
Green  Mountain:     1st,  $2.00  in  cash, 
Kippanwoods  Farm,  Taunton;  2nd, 
$1.00    in    cash,    Mt.    Hope    Farm, 
Dighton;    3rd,    50    cents    in    cash, 
C.  A.  Field,  Taunton. 
Irish  Cobbler:  1st,  $2.00  in  cash,  Kip- 
panwoods    Farm,     Taunton;     2nd, 
$1.00    in    cash,    Mt.    Hope    Farm, 
Dighton. 
Any  other  red  variety:   1st,  $2.00  in 
cash,    Mt.    Hope    Farm,     Dighton; 
2nd,    $1.00    in    cash,    Kippanwoods 
Farm,    Taunton;    3rd,    50    cents   in 
cash,  C.  F.   Gifford,  Assonet. 
Delaware:      1st,    $2.00    in    cash,    Al- 
bert  Bindon,    Berkley;   2nd,    $1.00 
in  cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm,  Taun- 
ton;  3rd,    50   cents   in   cash,   C.   F. 
Gifford,  Assonet. 
Dibble's   Russett:   1st,   $2.00   in  cash, 
Kippanwoods  Farm,  Taunton;  2nd, 
$1  00  in  cash,  C.  F.  Gifford,  Asso- 
net. 
Any   other  white   variety:   1st,   $2.00 
in  cash,  Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Dighton; 
2nd,   $1.00   in  cash,  James   0.   De- 
mers,  Rehoboth. 
Gold    Coin:    1st,    $2.00    in   cash,   An- 
thony C.   Thatcher,  Rehoboth. 
Class    IV. — Best    single    plates    of    po- 
tatoes— 1st      premium,      $1.00     in 
cash;   2nd,   ribbon;   third,   ribbon. 
Green  Mountain:  1st,  Merle  H.  Lane, 


Dighton;      2nd,      Huntley      Perry, 
Berkley;    3rd,   Kippanwoods  Farm, 
Taunton. 
Irish   Cobbler:    1st,   Mt.    Hope  Farm, 
Dighton;  2nd,  Kippanwoods  Farm, 
Taunton. 
Any  other  red  variety:  1st,  Mt.  Hope 
Farm,     Dighton;     2nd,     Merle     H. 
Lane,    Dighton;    3rd,   Kippanwoods 
Farm,   Taunton. 
Delaware:   1st,  Albert  Bindon,  Berk- 
ley;     2nd,      Kippanwoods      Farm, 
Taunton;     3rd,     Herbert     I.     Carr, 
Dighton. 
Dibble's   Russett:      1st,   Kippanwoods 
Farm,  Taunton;  2nd,  G.  F.  Gifford, 
Assonet. 
Any    other    white    variety:    1st,    Mt. 
Hope   Farm,    Dighton;   2nd,   James 
O.     Demers,     Rehoboth;     3rd,     Mt. 
Hope  Farm,   Taunton. 
VEGETABLE  PREMIUMS 
Class    I. — Best    single    plates    of    vege- 
tables: 
Best  5  specimens  of  beets:  1st,  $2.00 
in  cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm,  Taun- 
ton;   2nd,    $1.00    in    cash,    D.    Leo 
Johnson,  Assonet;  3rd,  50  cents  in 
cash,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Johnson,  Assonet. 
Best    3    specimens    of    cabbage:   1st, 
$2.00   in   cash,    Ralph   M.    Strange, 
Taunton;   2nd.   $1.00  in  cash,  Kip- 
panwoods    Farm,      Taunton;     3rd, 
50  cents  in  cash,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hoff- 
man, Segreganset. 
Best    5    specimens    of    carrots:    1st, 
$2  00  in  cash,  John  L.  Ba\vry,  See- 
konk;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Ralph  M. 
Strange,  Taunton;  3rd  50  cents  in 
cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm,  Taunton. 
Best  3  specimens  of  cauliflower:  1st, 
$2.00    in    cash,    Henry    Mozysiski; 
2nd,     $1.00     in     cash,     Ralph     M. 
Strange,  Taunton;  3rd,  50  cents  in 
cash,   Mrs.   W.  J.   Hoffman,   Segre^ 
ganset. 
Best  3  bunches  of  celery:  1st,  $2.00 
in   cash,   Ralph  M.   Strange,   Taun- 
ton;   2nd,    $1.00    in    cash    Kippan- 
woods Farm,   Taunton. 
Best     6     specimens    of    onions:     1st, 
$2.00  in  cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm, 
Taunton;   2nd,    $1.00   in   cash,   Mt. 
Hope  Farm,  Dighton;  3rd,  50  cents 
in  cash,  Mt.   Hope  Farm,  Dighton. 
■  Best    5    specimens    of    parsnips:    1st, 
$2.00    in    cash,    Mt.    Hope    Farm, 
Dighton;   2nd,   $1.00  in  cash,  Kip- 
panwoods Farm,  Taunton. 
Best  6  ears  of  sweet  corn:     1st,  $2.00 
in  cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm,  Taun- 
ton; 2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  C.  F.  Gif- 
fordi    Assonet;    3rd,    50    cents    in 
cash,  C.  F.   Gifford,  Assonet. 
Best  6  specimens  of  tomatoes:      1st, 
$2.00  in  cash,  H.  A.   Perry,  Berk- 
ley;   2nd,    $1.00    in    cash,    Kippan- 
woods   Farm,     Taunton;     3rd,     50 
cents  in  cash,  C.  F.   Gifford,  Asso- 
net. 
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Best  5  specimens  of  turnips:  1st, 
$2.00  in  cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm, 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  C.  F. 
Gifford,  Assonet. 
Best  3  specimens  of  winter  squash: 
1st,  $2.00  in  cash,  Mt.  Hope  Farm, 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Mt. 
Hope  Farm,  Taunton;  3rd,  50 
cents  in  cash,  Mt.  Hope  Farm, 
Taunton. 
White   tomatoes:   2nd  ribbon,   Edwin 

H.   Whitney,  Rehoboth. 
Citron  Melon:     1st  ribbon,  Mt.  Hope 

Farm,  Dighton. 
Bush   Lima   Beans:      1st  ribbon,   Mt. 

Hope  Farm,  Dighton. 
Quince:  1st  ribbon,  Anna  D.  Ed- 
wards, Assonet  Neck;  2nd  ribbon, 
Francis  Hodgkinson,  Swansea;  3rd, 
ribbon,  Harris  E.  Chace,  East  Free- 
town. 
Three  specimens  of  watermelons: 

1st  ribbon,  Marian  Souza,  Assonet. 
Kentucky    Wax    Bean:    2nd    ribbon, 
Mrs.  David  C.  Dean,  East  Taunton. 
Rosette    awarded    by    the    Massachu- 
setts  State   Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  best  display  of  vegetables,  won 
by  Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Harry  Lane,  Man- 
ager,   North   Dighton. 


JUNIOR  PREMIUMS 
Class  I. — Canned  Products: 

Best  Club  Exhibit:  1st,  Ribbon,  Lit- 
tle Housewives,  Taunton;  2nd,  rib- 
bon. Bluebird  Club,  Rehoboth;  3rd, 
Good  Luck  Club,  Dartmouth;  4th, 
The  Happy  Tribe,  Westport. 
Best  Collection  of  5  Varieties:  1st, 
$2.50  in  cash,  Helen  Potter,  West- 
port;  2nd,  $1.50  in  cash,  Elizabeth 
Macomber,  Westport;  3rd,  $1.00 
in  cash,  Lucile  Potter,  South  West- 
port;  4th,  75  cents  in  cash,  Ruth 
Ring,  West  Mansfield;  5th  50  cents 
in  cash,  Evelyn  Johnson,  West 
Mansfield. 
Best  3  tumblers  of  jelly:  1st,  $1.25 
in  cash,  Irene  Haskell,  Attleboro; 
2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Evelyn  Morse, 
Taunton;  3rd,  75  cents  in  cash, 
Doris  Higginbottom,  Rehoboth; 
4th,  50  cents  in  cash,  Rosamond 
Davis,  Taunton;  5th,  25  cents  in 
cash,  Ruby  Winslow,  Myricks. 
Best  3  jars  of  vegetables:  1st,  $1.25, 
Doris  Higginbottom,  Rehoboth; 
2nd.  $1.00,  Bernice  Cash,  Reho- 
both; 3rd,  75  cents,  Carrie  Clapp, 
Norton;  4th,  50,  cents,  Ruby  Wins- 
low,  Myricks;  5th,  25  cents,  Irene 
Haskell,  Attleboro. 

Class   II- — Food: 

Best  loaf  of  cake:  1st,  $1.00,  Evelyn 
Morse,  Taunton;  2nd,  75  cents, 
Gladys  Johnson,  Rehoboth;  3rd,  50 
cents,  Grace  Vasconcellos,  Taun- 
ton. 

Class   III. — Sewing. 

Best    garment:    1st,    $1.50,    Myrtice 


Fuller,  Norton;  2nd,  $1.00,  Helen 
Wheeler,  Norton;  3rd,  75  cents, 
Charlotte  Swan,  Norton;  4th,  50 
cents,  Lona  Maylor,  Norton;  5th, 
25  cents,  Charlotte  Swan,  Norton. 
Best  under  garment:  1st,  Myrtice 
Fuller,  Norton;  2nd,  75  cents, 
Carrie  Clapp,  Norton;  3rd,  50 
cents,  Lona  Maylor,  Norton;  4th, 
25  cents,  Charlotte  Swan,  Norton; 
5th,  ribbon.  Rata  York,  Myricks. 
Best  apron:  1st,  $1.00,  Muriel  Has- 
kell, Myricks;  2nd,  75  cents,  Lona 
Maylor,  Norton;  3rd,  50  cents, 
Minnie  Clark,  Myricks;  4th,  25 
cents,  Grace  Vasconcellos,  Taun- 
ton. 
Best  stocking  darn:  1st,  $1.00,  Myr- 
tice Fuller,  Norton;  2nd,  75  cents, 
Carrie  Clapp,  Norton;  3rd,  75 
cents.  Ruby  Winslow,  Myricks; 
4th,  25  cents,  Muriel  Haskell,  At- 
tleboro; 5th,  ribbon,  Reta  York, 
Myricks. 

Class    IV. Record   and   Story: 

1st,  $1.50,  Doris  Howard;  2nd,  $1.00, 
Carrie  Clapp,  Norton;  3rd,,  75 
cents,  Evelyn  Morse,  Taunton;  4th, 
50  cents,  Rosamond  Davis,  Taun- 
ton; 5th,  25  cents,  Lucile  Potter, 
South  Westport. 
JUNIOR  POULTRY  PREMIUMS 
Plymouth  Rock: 

Hens — fancy:  1st,  Chester  Munroe, 
Rehoboth;  2nd,  Wilfred  Talbot, 
Somerset;  3rd,  Chester  Munroe, 
Rehoboth. 
Hens — utility:  1st,  Chester  Mun- 
roe, Rehoboth;  2nd,  Chester  Mun- 
roe, Rehoboth. 
Cockerel:     1st,     Wilfred     D.     Talbot, 

Somerset. 
Pullets:  1st,  Clayton  Bolderson, 
Pottersville ;  2nd,  Clayton  Bolder- 
son,  Pottersville ;  3rd,  Clayton  Bol- 
derson, Pottersville;  4th,  Clayton 
Bolderson,  Pottersville. 
Rhode  Island  Red: 

Hens — fancy:  1st,  William  McCon- 
ville.  North  Dartmouth;  2nd,  Rhod- 
erick  Ring,  West  Mansfield;  3rd, 
Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  4th, 
Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth. 
Hens — utility:  1st,  William  McCon- 
ville,  South  Dartmouth;  2nd,  Ches- 
ter Munroe,  Rehoboth;  3rd,  Rhod- 
erick  Ring,  West  Mansfield;  4th, 
Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth. 
Pullet:  1st,  James  York,  New  Bed- 
ford; 2nd,  CaroU  Buck,  Easton; 
3i-d,  James  York,  New  Bedford; 
4th,  James  York,  New  Bedford; 
5th,  James  York,  New  Bedford. 
Leghorns: 

Hens — fancy:  1st,  Chester  Mun- 
roe, Rehoboth;  2nd,  Chester  Mun- 
roe, Rehoboth. 
Hens — utility:  1st,  Chester  Munroe, 
Rehoboth;  2nd,  Chester  Munroe, 
Rehoboth. 


Cockerels:   1st,   Chester  Munroe,  Re- 
hoboth;      2nd,      Herman      Morse, 
Acushnet;     3rd,     Chester    Munroe, 
Rehoboth. 
Pullets:      1st,    Chester    Munroe,    Re- 
hoboth;    2nd,     Chester     Sherman, 
Taunton;     3rd,     Chester     Munroe, 
Rehoboth;     4th,     Chester    Munroe, 
Rehoboth;     5th,     Herman     Morse, 
Acushnet. 
Wyandottes: 
Hens:      1st,     Rhoderick     Ring,     West 
Mansfield;     2nd,     William     McCon- 
ville,       South       Dartmouth;       3rd, 
Rhoderick  Ring,  West  Mansfield. 
Pullets:    1st,   Alfred   Grund,   Norton; 
2nd,    Raymond    Haglund,    Easton; 
3rd,  Herman  Morse,  Acushnet;  4th, 
William    McConville,    South    Dart- 
mouth;    5th,     Raymond     Haglund, 
Easton. 
Ducks — pair:    1st,    50    cents,   Eugene 
Perry,   Dighton. 

Class    VI. Vegetables: 

Best  display  of  vegetables:  1st,  $2.50, 
Ruth      Cruickshank,      Easton;      2nd, 
$2.00,    D.    Lee    Johnson,    Assonet; 
3rd,  $1.25,  Chester  Munroe,  Reho- 
both. 
Best     5     potatoes — pink:       2nd,     75 

cents,  John   Enos,  Dighton. 
Best    5    potatoes — white:    1st,    $1.00, 
Herbert  Ashley,   Berkley;    2nd,   75 
cents,    Edward    Heath,    Easton;    3rd, 

50  cents  Caroll  Buck,  Easton. 
Best  5  beets:  1st,  $1.00,  Caroll  Buck, 
Easton;  2nd,  75  cents,  Caroll  Buck, 
Easton;     3rd,     50     cents,     D.     Lee 
Johnson,  Assonet. 
Best     5     carrots:     1st,     $1.00,    Ruth 
Cruickshank,      Easton;      2nd,      75 
cents,  William  L.  Buck,  Easton. 
Best   5   peppers:    1st,    $1.00,   Chester 
Munroe,  Rehoboth;  2nd,   75  cents, 
Chester    Munroe,    Rehoboth;     3rd, 
Chester  Munroe,   Rehoboth. 
Best  5  tomatoes:  1st,  $1.00,  Chester 
Munroe,  Rehoboth;   2nd,   75   cents, 
Ruth     Cruickshank,     Easton;     3rd, 
50  cents,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet. 
Best    Shell    Beans:    1st,    $1.00,    Ruth 
Cruickshank,      Easton;      2nd,      75 
cents,   Ruth   Cruickshank,    Easton; 
3rd,   50   cents,   Mary   Cruickshank, 
Easton;   4th  ribbon,   Ruth   Cruick- 
shank, Easton. 
Best   2    cabbages:   1st   $1.00,   D.   Lee 
Johnson,  Assonet;  2nd,  75  cents,  D. 
Lee  Johnson,  Assonet. 
Best   2   squash:      1st,    $1.00,   Chester 
Munroe,  Rehoboth;   2nd,   75  cents, 
Paul    Brandt,    North    Easton;    3rd, 
50  cents,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet. 
Best   2   watermelons:   2nd,   75    cents, 

Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth. 
Best    2    canteloupes:    2nd,    75    cents, 

Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth. 
Best   5   ears   of   sweet  corn:   3rd,   50 
cents,   Omer  Brousseau,  Rehoboth. 
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THE  GOLDENROD  CLUB  OF  NOR- 
TON 


The  Golden  Rod  Sewing  Club  of  Nor- 
ton was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1920 
with  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Puller  as  local  lead- 
er; Miss  Carrie  0.  Clapp,  President,  and 
Miss  Helen  Barrows  as  Secretary.  The 
Club  has  made  remarkable  progress 
from  the  first  and  has  won  state-wide 
renown  especially  in  its  last  year's  ac- 
complishments. Some  of  the  best  sew- 
ing work  in  Massachusetts  was  done  by 
the  "Golden  Rod  Club"  this  last  year. 
For  this  reason  the  State  Leaders  asked 
to  have  an  exhibition  of  the  Club's  past 
season's  work  shown  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  last  September.  Five 
girls  made  or  renovated  45  garments 
with  a  value  of  $200  at  a  cost  of  $75, 
thus   effecting   a  net   gain   of    $125. 


The  sewing  done  included  gradua- 
tion, school  and  party  dresses,  blouses, 
skirts,  underwear,  mending  and  darn- 
ing. Some  renovation  work  was  also 
done. 

Two  of  the  girls,  namely,  Miss  Myr- 
tice  Fuller  a  daughter  of  the  leader  of 
the  Golden  Rod  Club,  and  Miss  Carrie 
Clapp  have  each  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  local  leaders  for  other  Sewing  and 
Canning  Clubs  in  Norton,  doing  note- 
worthy work.  Myrtice  will  lead  one  of 
the  local  clubs  in  the  Norton  Grammar 
School  this  winter  and  Carrie  another. 
Each  one  of  these  girls  has  also  won  a 
county  championship,  Myrtice  in  Sew- 
ing, and  Carrie  in  Canning  during  the 
past  three  years.  Together  these  two 
girls  gave  an  excellent  demonstration 
on  the  use  of  sewing  machine  attach- 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1.) 


Saturday,  January   12,   1924 

TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 
10.30  A.  M. — Home  Economics  Reports. 
10-minute  report  from  Local  Leader. 
10-minute  report  from  Home  Demon- 
station   Agent. 
10-minute  report  from  State  H.  D.  A. 
Leader. 
11.00  A.  M. — Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Re- 
ports. 
10-minute  report  from  Local  Leader. 
10-minute  report  from   County  Club 

Agent. 
10-minute    report    from    State    Club 
Leader. 
11.30     A.     M. — Agricultural    Extension 
Work   Reports. 
10-minute  report  from  Local  Leader. 
lO-mingifi  report  from   County  Agri-. 
'~cotuPi'  Agent. 
10-minu  e  report  from   State  County 
Agent   Leader. 
12.00  M.— Lunch.   (75c  per  plate.) 
1.00  P.  M. — Sectional  Meetings. 

Women's       Section — Discussion       of 

work  for  1924. 
Boys'  and   Girls'  Section — Discussion 

of  work  for  1924. 
Farm  Bureau  Section: 

a.  Reports  of  Officers. 

b.  Election  of  Officers. 

c.  Address  by  Howard  W.  Selby, 
Manager,  Eastern  States  Farm- 
ers' Exchange. 

d.  The  Present  and  Future  of  the 
Farm  Bureau.  Fred  D.  Griggs, 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Farm    Bureau   Federation. 

3.00  P.  M. — Mass  Meeting. 

Illustrated  Lecture  on  Special  Feat- 
ures at  Fairs,  by  Leslie  R.  Smith, 
State  Director  of  Fairs  for  Massa- 
chusetts. 


FARMERS  MUST  ORGANIZE 

(From  President  Coolidge's  message  to 
Congress) 
"He  must  have  organization.  His 
customer  with  whom  he  exchanges 
products  of,  the  farm  for  those  of  in- 
dustry is  organized,  labor  is  organized, 
business  is  organized,  and  there  is  no 
way  for  agricultue  to  meet  this  unless 
it  too,  is  organized. 
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ments  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
and  Miss  Clapp,  together  with  a 
boy  club  member  of  Suffolk  County, 
demonstrated  the  "Canning  of  Eggs" 
at  this  same  Exposition. 

During  the  past  fall  members  of  the 
Golden  Rod  Club  exhibited  their  gar- 
ments at  the  Brockton  Fair  and  the 
Bristol  County  Fair,  winning  over  $20 
in  prizes.  Half  the  prizes  at  the  Junior 
Sewing  Exhibit  at  both  the  Brockton 
and  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fairs  were 
won   by   the   Golden   Rod   Club. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  this  Club  and 
its  leader,  two  years  ago  to  be  the  best 
Sewing  Club  in  Bristol  County,  and, 
without  doubt,  the  Club  attained  this 
distinction  that  year.  Last  year  their 
goal  was  to  be  the  best  Sewing  Club  in 
Massachusetts  and,  judging  from  the 
fine  work  the  Club  has  done  and  the 
fact  that  its  work  was  recognized  by  the 
State  leaders,  and  also  the  fact  that 
this  Club  was  asked  to  exhibit  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  is  a  fairly 
good  proof  that  the  Club  must  have  at 
least  come  very  near  being  the  best 
Sewing  Club  in  Massachusetts. 

The  officers  this  last  year  were  Miss 
Myrtice  Fuller,  President,  and  Miss  Hel- 
en Wheeler,  Secretary.  The  Club  has 
met  weekly  each  year  during  the  club 
year  and  has  sewed  at  practically  all  of 
its   meetings.    The   members   have   been 


an  organization  meeting  of  Junior  Ex- 
tension workers.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  that  this  sort  of  thing  has  been 
attempted,  but  there  is  no  question  in 
the  mind  of  the  Club  Agent  as  to  its 
success.  It  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
launched  and  pushed  now  if  the  Junior 
Work  is  to  continue  successfully  and 
grow  as  it  should.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  an  important  matter  to  push 
Junior  Work  harder  than  ever  if  future 
success  with  adults  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  exact  program  for  the  Junior 
part  of  the  program  on  January  12  is 
not  ready  for  publication,  but  the  Club 
Agent  is  quite  anxious  to  have  all  the 
club  members  and  leaders  present  pos- 
sible. The  State  Leaders  will  also  be 
present  at  this  meeting  to  help  in  the 
forming  of  this  new  County-Wide  Jun- 
ior Extension   Organization. 


BOSTON  POULTRY  SHOW 


The  Junior  Department  of  the  Bos- 
ton Poultry  Show  will  be  bigger  and 
better  than  ever  according  to  Mr.  Earle 
H.  Nodine,  Assistant  State  Club  Lead- 
er. It  is  hoped  that  several  Poultry  Club 
Members  from  this  county  will  exhibit 
and  make  a  good  showing  as  they  al- 
ways have  in  the  past.  This  County  will 


probably  be  represented  by  both  Judg- 
very  diligent,  painstaking  an(i^j.'a^  isisil—-*^.^^^  Denionsti-ation  Teams.  At  the 
and  are  to  be  given  much  credit.  Two      present    writing    it    is    not   known    just 


of  the  girls,  Myrtice  Fuller  and  Carrie 
Clapp,  have  been  in  sewing  work  for 
three  years  and  will  probably  continue 
in  fourth  year  work  this  season. 

The  Club  Agent  cannot  conclude  this 
article  without  making  special  mention 
of  the  excellent  leadership  this  Club  has 
had  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  George  H. 
Fuller.  Without  doubt  Mrs.  Puller  has 
been  the  most  effective  leader  in  the 
county  and  perhaps  in  the  State.  Be- 
sides being  an  expert  in  sewing  her- 
self, she  has  been  able  to  successfully 
impart  this  to  the  Club.  Her  spirit  of 
leadei'ship  in  every  way  has  been  the 
best  and  the  girls  appreciated  this  fact. 
Mothers  of  girls  have  often  come  to 
Mrs.  Fuller  asking  for  a  chance  to  be- 
long to  the  Club  another  year,  and 
when  one  considers  that  all  this  fine 
leadership  has  been  willingly  and  free- 
ly given,,  it  makes  her  work  of  all  the 
more  significance,  and  it  is  appreciated. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  there 
will  be  many  more  leaders  and  clubs 
like  the  Goldenrod  Club  and  its  leader 
of   Norton. 


who  will  represent  these  teams,  but 
no  doubt  they  will  be  good  ones.  Mr. 
Willis  T.  Pettey,  Instructor  at  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School,  will  as- 
sist in  training  the  teams. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


A   COUNTY    WIDE    JUNIOR    EXTEN- 
SION   ORGANIZATION 


At  the  Annual  Extension  Meeting 
which  will  be  held  on  Satur- 
day, January  12,  it  is  planned  to  have 


At  the  recent  County  Fair  two  Junior 
Demonstrations  were  given,  one  on  the 
"Common  Uses  of  Eggs,"  by  Evelyn 
Morse  and  Rosamond  Davis  of  Taun- 
ton; and  the  other  on  "Poultry  Culling" 
by  Robert  Sharpies  of  Fall  River  and 
D.  Lee  Johnson  of  Assonet.  Both  dem- 
onstrations were  especially  well  given 
by  these  Club  Members  before  an  in- 
terested  audience. 

Two  Junior  Judging  Contests  were 
conducted  at  the  Bristol  County  Fair, 
one  in  Poultry  and  the  other  in  Can- 
ning. The  prize  winners  in  the  Canning 
Judging  contest  were  as  follows:  First, 
Bernice  Cash  of  Rehoboth;  Second, 
Irene  Haskell  of  Attleboro,  and  Third, 
Doris  Higginbottom,  Rehoboth;  Fourth, 
Rosamond  Davis,  Taunton ;  Fifth,  sev- 
eral other  girls  tied  for  fifth  place. 

In  the  Poultry  Judging  contests  the 
following  won  prizes:  First,  William 
McConville,  Jr.,  of  North  Dartmouth; 
Second,  Ralph  Gilford,  Dartmouth; 
Third,  Kenneth  Sisson  of  Dartmouth; 
Fourth,     Wilfred     Gifford,     Dartmouth, 


and   Fifth,    Chester   Munroe,   Rehoboth. 

Mr.  Harry  Richmond  of  Taunton  will 
give  a  fine  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Red 
pullets  to  the  Poultry  Club  member 
having  the  highest  egg  yield  during  the 
present  contest.  This  offer  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  an  incentive  to  every  poul- 
try club  member  to  do  his  best  and  we 
are  all  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Richmond. 

Arnold  Morse  of  28  County  street, 
Taunton,  won  the  Junior  Poultry 
Monthly  Egg  Laying  Contest  with  a 
yield  of  138  eggs  per  20  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets.  He  will  receive  the  blue 
ribbon  for  November. 

At  the  recent  Brockton  Fair  20  Club 
Members  from  Bristol  County  exhibited 
and  participated  in  judging  contests, 
winning  $110.00  in  prizes.  The  Bristol 
County  Stock  Judging  and  Market  Gar- 
den Judging  teams  won  second  prizes. 
D.  Lee  Johnson  won  third  individual 
prize  in  the  Stock  Judging  and  in  the 
Market  Garden  Judging  contest;  Ralph 
Gifford  won  third  individual  prize  and 
Carrol  Buck  of  North  Easton,  fourth 
individual   prize. 

In  the  Junior  Swine  Exhibit,  Bristol 
County  Pig  Club  Members  won  $35.00 
in  prizes  of  the  $50.00  that  was  given 
to   all  members  exhibiting. 

In  the  Junior  Sewing  Exhibit  Myrtice 
Fuller  of  Norton,  Bristol  County  won 
the  highest  individual  honors  with  two 
firsts,  and  a  second  to  her  credit.  Other 
Bristol  County  Club  members  vsdnning 
prizes  in  sewing  were  Muriel  Haskell 
of  Attleboro  and  Helen  Wheeler,  Lona 
Naylor,  Charlotte  Swan  and  Carrie 
Clapp  of  Norton.  A  large  share  of  the 
premiums  in  this  Department  were  won 
by   Bristol    County   Club   members. 

In  the  Canning,  Evelyn  Morse  of 
Taunton  won  fourth  on  the  exhibit  of 
her   jelly. 

In  the  Poultry  Department  three 
Bristol  County  Club  members  won  over 
$20  00  in  prizes  which  represented 
many  first,  second  and  third  premiums. 

In  the  Garden  Exhibits,  several  club 
members  from  this  county,  nearly  all 
from  the  town  of  Easton,  won  many 
prizes,  netting  over  $30.00  in  cash  pre- 
miums. Chester  Munroe  was  the  high- 
est individual  prize  winner  in  both  the 
Poultry  and  Garden  departments.  His 
total  winings  amounted  to  over  $30.00. 

Bristol  County  boys  and  girls  can 
grow  good  things,  make  good  things, 
and  judge.  They  will  come  back  again, 
stronger  than  ever  next  year  and  do 
better  than   ever. 

Mr.  J.  Willis  Andrews  of  Dighton 
very  kindly  donated  a  setting  of  eggs 
from  his  prize  Wyandottes  to  the  Club 
Member  winning  the  most  points  in  the 
Wyandotte  Class  at  the  recent  Bristol 
County  Fair.  Raymond  Hagland  of  Eas- 
ton and  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  was  the  lucky  club  member.  This 
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sort  of  encourag-eraent  does  much  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  young  folks 
to  raise  better  poultry. 

The  North  Reboboth  Girl  Scouts, 
which  includes  the  Canning-  Club  mem- 
bers from  that  section  of  Rehoboth,  are 
to  be  congratulated  and  thanked  for 
their  fine  service  during  the  last  day  of 
the  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair. 

Bristol  County  Junior  Club  members 
sold  about  100  season  tickets  for  the 
Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair.  This  was 
the  larger  part  of  the  total  number  sold 
by  every  one  in  the   county. 

Candidates  for  State  Championships 
from  Bristol  County  are  the  following: 
Irene  Haskell  of  Attleboro  in  the  Can- 
ning Club  Project;  Jonathan  Chace  of 
Westport  in  the  Pig  Club  Project  and 
D.  Lee  Johnson  of  Assonet  in  the  Gar- 
den Club  Project.  All  three  of  these 
Club  members  have  made  wonderful 
records  and  it  is  truly  hoped  that  at 
least  one  of  them  is  rewarded  by  the 
State   Championship. 

Doris  Higginbottom  was  selected  with 
five  other  Massachusetts  girls  to  dem- 
onstrate Club  Work  at  the  Brockton 
Fair  this  last  year. 


The  State  Forestry  Department  has 
offered  to  give  free  advice  to  farmers 
in  the  management  of  their  farm  wood- 
lot.  The  only  charge  is  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  Boston. 


FORESTRY   CAMPAIGN    FOR    1924 


This  is  to  announce  an  active  for- 
estry campaign  for  1924. 

Last  year  50,000  four-year-old  piae 
transplants  were  put  out  through  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  free 
to   farmers  in  the  County. 

This  year  the  School  has  ordered 
200,000  pine  trees  for  planting  in  the 
County.  The  plan  is  to  furnish  100,000 
of  these  trees  free  to  indivdual  farm- 
ers who  are  willing  to  plant  them  and 
have  the  available  land.  The  other 
100,000  are  to  be  put  out  through  the 
towns  of  the  County.  The  State  For- 
estry Department  will  furnish  towns 
with  these  trees  free  of  charge.  The 
Massachusetts  Forestry  Association  has 
also  agreed  to  plant  5  acres  free  of 
charge  provided  the  town  will  set  aside 
100  acres  for  a  town  forest. 

Our  forests  are  continually  being  de- 
pleted and  lumber  is  continually  in- 
creasing in  value. 

On  almost  every  large  farm  there  is 
some  land  which  is  idle  and  on  which 
the  farmer  has  tied  up  more  or  less 
money  and  on  which  he  is  paying  taxes. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  increase  the 
value  of  idle  land  and  incidentally  en- 
courage the  children  to  stay  on  the 
farm.  A  good  farm  woodlot  is  one  of 
the  very  best  assets  a  farm  can  have. 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  some 
of  these  free  pine  trees,  notify  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  as 
soon  as  possible.  Orders  will  be  booked 
in  the  order  they  are  received.  First 
■come,  first  served. 


SECRETARY'S   LETTER 


A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Bristol  County  Home  Bureau 
was  held  on  Thursday,  November  15, 
with  Mrs.  Wyeth  at  Segreganset.  Six 
members  were  present,  also  Miss  Lu- 
cile  W.  Reynolds  representing  the  State 
Work. 

Miss  Miller  opened  the  meeting  and 
presented  Mrs.  W.  S.  Williams  of  East 
Norton  as  one  having  consented  to  serve 
as  President.  Mrs.  Williams  was  elected. 
Mrs.  Russell  L.  Hutchinson  of  Taunton 
was  chosen  Vice-President.  The  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Mary  W.  Arnold  of  Touisset 
giving  a  definite  and  complete  set  of 
officers. 

The  discussion  turned  to  the  program 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the_  Farm 
Bureau  on  January  12,  1924  as  the  next 
feature  of  work  to  be  considered.  The 
matter  of  providing  for  serving  the 
dinner  was  resolved  into  a  motion  that 
Miss  Miller  select  a  Committee  from 
the  project  leaders  in  the  county  and 
from  the  advisory  board  to  inform  the 
Farm  Bureau  that  they  would  offer 
menu  and  assistance  for  the  dinner, 
some  local  society  or  association  to 
serve  the  meal. 

The  second  Thursday  of  every  month 
was  voted  an  agreeable  time  to  hold  Ex- 
ecutive Board  meetings,  the  next  to  be 
In  January  at  the  Annual  Farm  Bureau 
meeting-  before  the  opening  session,  the 
second  Thursday  in  March  providing 
for  the  spring  meeting.  June  the  time 
for  the  Annual  Get-together  Day. 
Respectfully    submitted, 

MARY  W.  ARNOLD, 

Secretary. 


CLOVER    SEED   SHORTAGE 


There  seems  to  be  a  nation  wide 
shortage  of  clover  and  alfalfa  seed.  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
show  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  a  nor- 
mal supply  of  domestic  red  clover  seed. 
Imported  seed  in  the  past  has  given 
very  poor  results.  It  does  not  seem  to 
do  well  in  our  climate. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change has  made  arrangements  with 
the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
to  distribute  high  quality  clover  and  al- 
falfa seed  throughout   New  England. 

The  Seed  Department  of  the  Michi- 
gan Farm  Bureau  has  worked  in  co- 
operation with  the  Crop  Improvement 
Association  in  supervising  the  growing 
and  selection  of  the  seed  which  it  dis- 
tributes. 


Farmers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  as- 
suring themselves  that  the  clover  or  al- 
falfa they  plant  is  of  domestic  origin 
and  not  blended  with  foreign  seed. 

It  is  also  well  to'  remember  that  best 
results  in  growing  clover  and  alfalfa 
are  usually  obtained  only  on  well 
drained,    well   limed   soils. 


MASSACHUSETTS     FARM     BUREAU 
FEDERATION    STATE   AND    NA- 
TIONAL  FARM    BUREAU 
NEWS — 1923 


Farm  Bureau  members  are  contin- 
ually asking,  "What  is  the  Farm  Bureau 
doing?"  The  following  report  of  pro- 
gress recently  issued  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  will  indicate 
a  few  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
national  organization.  This  is  all  in  ad- 
dition to  the  work  of  the  State  Federa- 
tions and  the  County  Farm  Bureaus: 

Lack  of  space  prevents  copy  of  the 
complete  report. 

Report    of   Progress    on    1923    Farm    Bu- 
reau   Projects 
Co-operative   Marketing: 

1.  Rendered  direct  assistance  in  na- 
tional or  state  marketing  to  projects  in 
twenty-one  states.  Made  co-operative 
marketing  the  leading  Farm  Bureau 
project  of  the  year.  Placed  a  national 
marketing  expert  in  charge. 

2.  5§}^<1  the  states  secure  ade- 
quate and  uniform  co-operative  market- 
ing laws,  supplementing  the  federal 
act  on  co-operative  marketing.  Secured 
for  the  co-operative  marketing  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  its  affiliated  state  mar- 
keting groups  the  services  of  an  out- 
standing legal  advisor  of  national  rep- 
utation so  that  co-operative  marketing 
associations  might  be  built  upon  lines 
safeguarded  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

4.  Through  a  specialist  in  co-opera- 
tive dairy  marketing  aided  in  setting  up 
or  assisting  struggling  co-operative 
marketing  associations  in  butter, 
cheese,  milk,  cream,  condensed  milk 
and  other  dairy  products  in  twelve 
states  and  through  the  Committee  of 
Nine  laid  the  foundation  for  a  National 
Co-operative  Dairy  Sales  Agency. 

5.  Backed  up  the  Federated  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Growers,  Inc.,  the  na- 
tional growers'  sales  organization  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  bringing  into  its 
circle  state  and  local  associations  giving 
the  national  organization  21,000  grow- 
er members  with  a  probable  annual 
tonnage   of   50,000   cars. 

6.  Developed  a  national  plan  for 
marketing  potatoes  on  a  commodity 
basis  and  presented  organization  plans 
and  actively  participated  in  campaigns 
in  eight  states. 

9.  Called  a  National  Egg  Marketing 
Conference   at    Chicago,   appointed   Na- 
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tional  Egg  Marketing  Committee  rep- 
resenting all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
perfected  preliminary  plans  leading  to- 
ward national  co-operative  marketing 
of  eggs  and  poultry  products. 

10.  Throughout  the  south  further 
aided  the  American  Cotton  Grpwers' 
Exchange  until  it  now  embraces  twelve 
cotton  producing  states  with  approxi- 
mately 210,000  member  growers  with 
resnltarrrtr  TrTarket  conditions  most  fav- 
orable to  the  cotton  grower. 

11.  Urged  farm  or  local  storage  of 
200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the 
interest  of  orderly  marketing  of  this 
product.  Opposed  government  price  fix- 
ing of  wheat  and  other  farm  products. 
Gave  initial  suggestions  to  the  idea  of 
feeding  cheap  wheat  to  livestock. 
Transportation : 

12.  Helped  secure  a  cut  of  $1,000,- 
000  in-  the  farmers'  freight  bill  through 
favorable  ruling  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  mixed  cars 
of  livestock — a  fight  waged  since  1920. 
Saving  averages  $3  to  5  per  car  for  the 
farmer. 

13.  Participated  in  the  reduction  of 
the  minimum  weight  on  hogs  in  single 
deck  cars  from  17,000  to  16,000  pounds 
in  ten  principal  shipping  states  and  al- 
so helped  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
a  16,000-pound  car  minimum  on  hogs 
throughout  the  Southeastern  states. 
These  accomplishments  prev^t  serious 
losses  due  to  overcrowding  and  benefit 
the  farmer  in  such  reduced  losses  and 
in  reduced  rates  to  approximately  $400,- 
000    a    year. 

14.  Through  the  Transportation  De- 
partment alleviated  car  shortage  which 
at  times  reached  176,000  cars  daily. 
Urged  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion to  adopt  a  constructive  program  to 
prevent  car  shortage  and  secured  ef- 
fective co-operation  through  the  Car 
Service  Division.  The  only  shippers'  or- 
ganization that  sensed  the  need  of  such 
constructive  program.  The  suggested 
program  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  was  made  a  part  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  program 
which  is  now  successfully  handling  the 
highest  car  loading  in  the  history  of 
the   United   States. 

15.  Issued  through  Transportation 
Department  a  booklet  on  the  "Pi'os  and 
Cons  of  the  Transportation  Act"  to  give 
the  farmers  of  the  country  full  infor- 
mation on  this  national  question  and 
better  prepare  them  for  constructive 
and  concerted  action  on  relief  measures 
in  the  future. 

16.  Made  further  gains  toward  im- 
proving transportation  by  means  of  the 
Great  Lakes — St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
which  vAU  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
farmers. 

17.  Co-operated  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture   in   working 


toward  an  index  figure  of  frieght  rates 
on   agricultural   products  which  will  be 
acceptable    to    the    farmer,    the    trader, 
and  the  railroad. 
Legislative: 

18.  Was  the  outstanding  champion 
of  the  Intermediate  Farm  Credits  Act 
which  was  vmtten  into  the  laws  of  the 
nation.  Through  the  twelve  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Banks  gives  the  farmers 
an  ultimate  credit  reservoir  of  $660,- 
000,000.  In  a  few  months  operating  has 
already  begun  to  help  relieve  the  hard 
pressed  farmer  with  more  than  $16,- 
000,000    loans    already    extended. 

19.  Initiated  or  championed  twenty- 
six  laws  (passed  by  the  Sixty-seventh 
Congress)  and  favoring  farmers'  in- 
terests which  means  more  to  the  farm- 
ers than  all  farm  legislation  of  the  last 
decade. 

20.  Established  a  close  and  greatly 
improved  co-operative  working  relation- 
ship with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
by  securing  appointment  of  an  agricul- 
turally minded  representative  on  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

21.  Helped  secure  the  revival  and 
extension  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion  for  the   present  year. 

22.  Was  the  principal  backer  of  the 
amended  Warehouse  Act  increasing  fa- 
cilities for  securing  credit  on  all  classes 
of  stored  agricultural  products  when 
in  approved  places  of  storage,  on  farms 
or   at   concentration   points. 

23.  Won  the  fight  for  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
to  increase  the  individual  farm  loan 
limit  from  $10,000  to  $25,000,  extend 
the  working  capital  of  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Banks  by  $25,000,000  and 
the  authorization  of  a  maximum  inter- 
est of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  of  5% 
per  cent,  thereby  making  the  bonds 
more  marketable. 

24.  Used  influence  to  secure  needed 
appropriations  for  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

25.  Urged  development  of  Muscle 
Shoals  as  a  possible  source  of  cheaper 
electric  power  and  fertilizers  for  farm- 
ers. 

26.  Urged  inclusion  in  the  tariff 
law  of  a  flexible  tariff  provision  there- 
by beginning  a  scientific,  economic  and 
non-political  tariff  system. 

27.  Worked  for  the  butter  stand- 
ards law  which  passed  Congress  and  es- 
tablished an  80  per  cent,  butter  stand- 
ard. 

29.  Fought  for  the  law  passed  by 
Congress  prohibiting  the  interstate 
shipment  of  filled  milk,  thereby  helping 
protect  the  dairy  industry  against  adul- 
teration of  milk  products  with  in- 
ferior  vegetable   oil   compounds. 

30.  Helped  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  law  by  Congress  limiting  immigi-ation 
to    3   per   cent   of   the   foreign-born   re- 


corded in  the  1920  census,  thereby  bar- 
ring hundreds  of  thousands  of  undesir- 
able aliens.   Conducted  farm  labor  sup- 
ply survey  throughout  the  states. 
Research: 

33.  Held  a  national  research  confer- 
ence at  Chicago  to  establish  closer  con- 
tacts with  agencies  working  on  the 
economic  problems  of  agriculture. 
Formed  the  Mid-West  Agricultural 
Economic    Research   Council. 

34.  Issued  regular  reports  on  agri- 
cultural economics,  including  agricul- 
tural and  general  business  conditions,, 
farm  commodity  prices,  and  other  sta- 
tistical data  for  the  use  of  farmers  and 
farmers'   organizations. 

Home   and   Community: 

35.  Outlined  a  definite  policy 
through  a  special  Home  and  Community 
Committee  to  guide  the  development  of 
women's  work  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
which  has  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  State  Chairmen  of  Home  and  Com- 
munity Work  in  eighteen  states  of  the 
Union  and  started  more  effective  co- 
operation of  farm  women  in  the  states, 
counties  and  communities. 

36.  Encouraged  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  Work  through  extension  agencies 
and  by  co-operating  vnth  the  National 
Committee  on  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
Work.  These  agencies  have  secured 
$900,000  in  club  prizes  for  boys  and 
girls  to  stimulate  better  agricultural 
and  farm  life  conditions. 

37.  Co-operated  with  the  National 
Committee  on  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
Work  that  fostered  the  plan  that  put 
two  teams  of  American  farm  girls  for 
demonstration  in  canning  and  conserva- 
tion on  a  trip  through  France  and  other 
European  countries.  Have  perfected 
plans  for  1200  club  champions  at  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition  in  Chica- 
go in  December,  1923. 

Publicity: 

38.  Through  a  Department  of  In- 
formation made  the  farmer's  voice 
articulate  in  the  nation.  Established 
truth-in-publicity  policy. 

39.  Instituted  a  radio  service, 
broadcasting  regularly  by  wireless  the 
latest  agricultural  news  and  views  of 
the  day. 

40.  Prepared  a  Farm  Bureau  Speak- 
ers' Bureau  through  which  well  posted 
speakers  on  agriculture  are  being  furn- 
ished to  state  and  county  Farm  Bu- 
reaus and  others. 

41.  Published  the  first  volume  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Bookshelf  under  the  title 
of  "Co-operative  Marketing"  and  sold 
it  to  farmers  at  $1.00  a  copy. 

42.  Produced  eleven  photo-plays, 
built  up  a  farm  film  library,  conducted 
the  largest  non-theatrical  film  distribu- 
tion in  America  and  showed  rural  mo- 
tion pictures  to  an  audience  totalling- 
more  than  a  million  farm  people. 
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THE    SPRAY    PROGRAM. 


The  trees  in  old  neglected  orchards 
are  rapidly  dying.  The  principal  reasons 
for  this  are,  1st,  the  numerous  diseases 
and  insects,  some  of  which  have  been 
imported  and  some  have  gotten  onto  our 
cultivated  trees  from  wild  species  of 
trees  and  plants;  2nd,  lack  of  plant  food 
or  proper  fertilization. 

Fertilization  of  orchards  is  taken  up 
under  another  heading  in  this  bulletin. 

It  is  not  possible  to  fully  control  all 
insects  and  diseases  through  system- 
atic spraying.  A  thorough  spray  pro- 
gram will,  however,  go  a  long  ways  to- 
ward the  production  of  fancy  fruit. 

The  following  spray  program  is  the 
one  suggested  by  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural College  and  .is  being  followed 
by  most  of  the  successful  orchardists  in 
Massachusetts. 
First   Spraying. 

Early  spring,  just  as  the  buds  are 
breaking,  when  the  tips  of  leaves  are 
showing.  Commercial  Lime- Sulphur,  6 
gallons;  Arsenate  of  Lead  Paste,  4 
pounds,  or  Powder  2  pounds;  40  per- 
cent Nicotine  Sulphate  3/8  pint;  50  gal- 
lons water.  This  spray  will  control  the 
scale  and  is  the  most  important  spray 
for  aphis. 
Second   Spraying, 

Just  before  blossoms  open.  Lime-Sul- 
phur, 1  gallon;  40  per  cent  Nicotine  Sul- 
phate, 3/8  pint;  Arsente  of  Lead  Paste, 
3  to  5  pounds,  or  Powder,  1  1/2  pounds 
to  2  1/2  pounds;  water,  50  gallons.  Use 
largest  amount  in  gypsy  and  brown  tail 
moth  areas.  This  spraying  is  for  bud 
moth,  tent  caterpillar,  brown  tail  moth, 
curculio,  aphis,  red  bug  and  scab. 
Third    Spraying. 

Within  a  week  after  petals  fall.  Same 
materials  as  second  spraying.  This 
spraying  is  especially  for  codling  moth, 
curculio,  apple  scab,  red  bug,  gypsy  moth 
and  aphis. 

Five   to  ten   lbs.   of  lime   slacked   and 
and   added  to  each   50  gallons  of  spray 
help  some  in  the  prevention  of  spray  in- 
jury. 
Special    Sprayings. 

In  addition  to  three  above  mentioned 
sprays  it  is  often  necessary  to  apply 
special    sprays. 

1.  Pre-pink  Spray — This  spray  is 
especially  for  scab,  and  should  be  ap- 
plied just  as  the  cluster  buds  are  break- 
ing, but  before  the  individual  blossorn 
buds  separate  from  each  other.  Use  com- 
mercial  lime-sulphur   1   to   50. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  first  column) 


STRAWBERRIES     FOR     HOME     AND 
MARKET. 


As  this  is  the  fruit  number  of  the 
Bulletin  and  as  we  have  in  the  county 
one  of  the  leading  commercial  straw- 
berry sections  in  the  State,  it  would 
seem  proper  to  devote  a  little  space  to 
small  fruits. 
Soils. 

Strawberries  will  do  well  on  a  variety 
of   soils.      It   is   desirable    to   have   the 
bed  on  a  gentle  slope  in  order  to  avoid 
the  frost  pockets  and  winter  killing. 
Preparation    for    Planting. 

Plow  the  land  in  the  fall  and  in  order 
to  avoid  the  white  grub  and  other  pests 
it  is  safer  to  use  ground  that  has  been 
planted  to  hoed  crops  one  year  rather 
than  sod. 

In   the    spring   the   ground    should   be 
thoroughly  harrowed  and  pulverized  be- 
fore planting. 
Varieties. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  varieties 
being  grown  in  Bristol  County.  The  most 
popular  varieties  in  the  Dighton  section 
have  been  the  "Abington"  and  "Minute- 
man."  During  the  past  two  years  the 
"Howard  17"  has  become  very  popular. 
Other  varieties  more  or  less  popular  in 
the  County  are  "Steven's  Late  Cham- 
pion," "Haverland,"  "Golden  Gate," 
"King  Edward,"  "Big  Joe"  and  "Pro- 
gressive." 

A  good  succession  for  home  planting 
might  be  Progressive  ((everbearing), 
Abington,   Steven's   Late  Champion. 

For  commercial  growing  Abington, 
Howard  17  and,  if  a  later  variety  is  de- 
sired, Steven's  Late  Champion. 

Imperfect  flowering  varieties  should 
not  be  grown  without  they  are  grown 
along  side  of  some  perfect  flowering  va- 
riety. 

Perfect  flowering  varieties  include 
Abing-ton,  Howard  17,  and  Steven's  Late 
Champion. 

Imperfect  varieties  include  Haver- 
land, Minuteman  and  Kellogg's  Prize. 


PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE   ON   CLUB 
WORK 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  all  take  an-  active  interest  in  the 
clubs  to  which  farm  boys  and  girls  be- 
long. I  have  been  personally  interested 
in  the  growth  of  these  clubs,  and  their 
present  membership  of  over  700,000  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me.  We 
must  double  and  treble  this  number,  for 
there  are  8,000,000  children  on  the  farms 
of  this  country. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  HAS  TWO  STATE 
CHAMPIONS   IN  CLUB  WORK 


The  following  articles  appeared  in  the 
March  16th  issue  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
D.  Lee  Johnson  of  Assonet  was  chosen 
State  Small  Fruit  Club  Champion  and 
Jonathan  Chace  of  Westport,  the  State 
Pig  Champion. 

"D.  Lee  Johnson  of  Assonet,  and  a 
pupil  at  B.  C.  A.  S.,  has  been  a  cham- 
pion in  poultry  raising,  a  successful 
igardener,  and  in  his  brief  review  of  his 
small  fruit  program  appears  to  have 
profited  therefrom,  also. 

"True,  he  does  not  tell  us  much  of 
his  operations  in  small  fruit  culture, 
but  his  ledger  is  ample  testimony  of 
the  soundness  of  his  previous  care  and 
preparation  of  land  and  of  a  wise  choice 
of  good  fruit  stock.  While  his  berry 
bushes  grew  he  busied  himself  with 
other  plantings  and  his  large  flock  of 
Mottled  Ancona  hens. 

"  'This  is  my  first  year  in  small  fruit 
•project,'  he  writes.  'I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  I  don't  take  very  much  care 
of  my  plantings  when  I  say  I  never  do 
anything  to  them  except  pick  fruit  and 
put  on  a  little  manure  in  the  Spring. 
But  just  the  same  I  make  good  on 
them. 

"  'I  will  put  in  the  size  of  my  plots 
here:  Raspberries,  one  row  25  feet  long, 
6  feet  wide;  strawberries,  50x50;  cur- 
rants, one  row  100  feet  long; goose- 
berries, one  row  50  feet  long;  black- 
berries one  row  20  feet  long  6  feet 
wide;  grapes,  6  vines,  average  trellis  12 
feet  long. 

"  'I  spray  my  small  fruit  three  times 
when  the   orchard  is  sprayed.'' 
SMALL  FRUITS 

Quantity     Value 

Strawberries  57  qts.     $16.10 

Currants    67     "  16.75 

Gooseberries    14     "  3.50 

Red  Raspberries: 

First    crop    54     "  26.75 

Second   crop   51     "  21.20 

Blackberries    33     "  9.55 

Grapes    356  lbs         35.10 


Cost: 
Spraying    (3   times)    $2.00 

Fertilizer    1.50 

Labor:    Picking,  etc.,  8.25 


$128.95 


11.75 


$117.20 
(Continued  on  Page  4,  third  column) 
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2.  Special  Spray  for  Curculio. 
Apply  from   seven  to   ten   days   after 

the  third  spraying  mentioned  above,  us- 
ing arsenate  of  lead  1  1/2  lbs.  of  powder 
or  3  lbs.  of  paste  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
If  scab  is  developing  add  one  gallon  lime 
sulphur. 

3.  Special  Spray  for  Railroad  Worm. 
Apply  July  1st.  Use  11/2  lbs.  pow- 
dered Arsenate  of  Lead  or  3  lbs.  paste, 
lime-sulphur;  1  gallon  to  50  gallons  of 
water. 

4.  Special   Spray  for  Sooty  Fungus. 
Use  same  materials  as  in  3rd  Special 

Spraying.  Apply  last  of  July. 
Conditions     necessary     for     success     in 
Spraying. 

1.  Get  ready  in  ample  time. 

2.  Have  a  repair  kit  along. 

3.  Be  sure  you  know  for  what  you 
are  spraying,  and  what  you  ought  to 
use. 

4.  Spray   in  time. 

6.     Spray  thoroughly. 

6.  Have  conveniences  for  the  prep- 
aration and  mixing  of  spray  materials. 

7.  Do  not  spray  while  the  trees  are 
in  bloom. 

8.  There  is  usually  no  danger  in 
feeding  the  grass  from  a  sprayed  orch- 
ard. 

9.  "Safety  First"  demands  that  we 
avoid  carelessness  in  handling  spray  ma- 
terials. 


There  are  370  Club  Members  (30  or- 
ganized clubs)  actually  engaged  in  club 
work  in  this  county  at  this  time.  Over 
200  of  these  are  in  Home  Economics 
Club  work.  Poultry  is  next  with  125. 
This  is  the  biggest  winter  enrollment 
ever  in  this  county.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  large  percentage  of  these  members 
will  come  through. 


HATS! 

Yes,  Hats!  For  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral years  Bristol  County  is  offering  a 
project  in  Millinery.  Spring,  summer, 
fall  and  winter  hats  will  be  considered 
at  four  all-day  meetings,  each  to  be  held 
in  its  own  respective  season. 

Since  each  meeting  is  complete  in  it- 
self, any  one  or  more  may  be  taken  in- 
dependent of  the  others,  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  community.  No  group 
of  less  than  10  workers  will  be  consid- 
ered this  spring  and  preference  will  be 
given  to  communities  in  which  other 
opportunities  for  instruction  in  millin- 
ery, such  as  classes  in  evening  practical 
arts  schools  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  Women's 
Clubs,  Girls'  Clubs,  etc.  are  not  avail- 
able. Special  attention  will  be  given  in 
this  project  to  the  study  of  suitable  and 
becoming  material,  color,  line  and  design 
as  well  as  in  actual  construction. 

If  you  are  interested,  don't  wait  for 
some  one  else  to  start.  Just  talk  the 
matter  over  with  your  friends  and 
neighbors  and  when  you  get  10  or  more 
of  them  who  want  to  start  a  group  write 
to  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Seg- 
reganset,  Mass.,  and  she  will  make  ar- 
rangements for  you.  An  outline  of  the 
project,  and  a  list  of  materials  and 
equipment  needed  for  the  first  meeting 
are  as  follows: 

Meeting  1 — Satin  and  Light  Fabric 
Hats — Spring. 

Meeting  2 — Wire  Frame  Hats — Trim- 
ming Straw  Hats — Summer. 

Meeting  3 — Trimming  felt  and  other 
Fall  Hats— Fall. 

Meeting  4 — Velvet  and  Heavy  Fabric 
Hats — Winter. 


General      Equipment      needed      for      the 
group: 

Roll  of  frame   wire. 

Spool  of  tie  wire    (or  roll  of  picture 
wire). 

Millinery  clips   (2  or  3  dozen). 

Millinery   Fliers. 

Buckram    (black    and   white,   about    1 
yd.   of  each). 

Crinoline    (black   and   white,    about   1 
yd.  of  each). 

Paper  for  cutting  crown  patterns. 

Mirror. 

Hat  Brush. 

Flat  Iron  and  provisions  for  heating. 

Pressing  Cloths. 

Ironing   Board. 

Note:   It  is  suggested  that  the  leader 
obtain  these  supplies  and  divide  the  cost 
among  the  members. 
Satin    and   Light   Fabric   Hats — Supplies 

Needed    by    Members. 
Equipment. 

Tape     measure — 60     inch,     numbered 
from  opposite  ends. 


Sharp  pins — at  least  1  full  paper. 

Pencil    and   paper. 

Sharp  scissors — Shears  may  be  used, 
but  must  be  sharp  and  have  good  points. 

Millinery  needles. 

Thimble. 

Colored  pencil,  colored  crayons  or 
tailor's  chalk. 

Mercerized  thread  (not  too  fine)  to 
match   material. 

Materials: 

Lining — White  for  light  hats,  black 
for  dark  hats. 

Buckram  Frame — Choose  a  becoming 
shape  without  exaggerated  curves  or 
angles. 

Outing  flannel  or  muslin  for  interlin- 
ing. 

Material  for  covering — either  new  or 
in  good  condition.  Choose  a  becoming 
color  that  harmonizes  with  the  clothing 
with  which  it  is  to  be  worn.  Satin,  Bro- 
cade, Metal  Cloth,  Taffeta,  Crepe,  Hair- 
cloth, Faille,  Straw  Cloth,  Straw  Braid, 
etc.,  are  suitable. 

The  amount  needed  will  depend  on 
width  of  material  and  size  of  frame. 
About  3/4  yd.  of  36  inch  material  is  us- 
ually sufficient. 

Materials  for  Trimming — Commercial 
trimmings,  bits  of  silk,  yarn,  ribbon, 
chenille,  braid,  etc.,  for  making  trim- 
mings. 


DO  YOU  NEED  A  SPRING  TONIC? 


Eat  more  greens  and  wear  less  greens 
for  beauty,  for  style,  for  health  and  for 
good  nutrition.  Then  you  won't  need  a 
spring  tonic.  This  formula  needs  con- 
stant repetition  to  be  effective,  since  the 
body  does  not  store  minei-als  or  vita- 
mines  in  any  appreciable  amounts.  That 
is  the  chief  reason  why  many  persons 
have  a  tired,  dragged  out  feeling  in  the 
spring.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  they 
ate  in  abundance  last  summer  weren't 
able  to  last  them  over  the  winter. 

"Between  hay  and  grass"  may  be  a 
homely  phrase,  but  it  is  applicable  to  ■ 
this  time  of  year.  The  'winter  supply  of 
vegetables  is  about  exhausted  and  the 
new  crop  is  in  many  cases  still  in  the 
seed  catalogs.  But  we  can't  afford  to  let 
our  health  suffer. 

"It's  too  hard  to  get  green  vegetables 
this  time  of  year,"  is  no  longer  any  ex- 
cuse. Cabbage  is  available  all  the  year 
around,  and  since  we've  learned  to  eat  it 
raw  or  with  very  little  cooking  it  is  no 
longer  associated  so  closely  with  corned 
beef  or  boiled  pork,  and  becomes  quite  a 
dressed  up  dish.  Its  cousin,  sauer  kraut, 
for  those  who  have  learned  to  like  it, 
makes  a  welcome  variation  and  an  ex- 
cellent quality  comes  both  in  bulk  and  in 
cans,  put  up  by  reliable  concerns.  Can- 
ned green  string  beans  and  spinach  are 
also  to  be  had  in  popular  brands  to  sup- 
plement the  nearly  exhausted  home  can- 
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ned  supply.  For  those  who  live  near 
the  cities  lettuce  is  on  the  market.  And 
the  humble  onion  deserves  consideration 
for  it  is  always  available  and  may  be 
used  in  so  many  different  ways.  Soon 
the  wild  greens  will  be  in  season  and 
cress,  cowslips,  lambs  quarters,  curly 
.  dock,  pudding-  bag,  dandelions  and  many 
others  may  be  had  for  the  picking. 

For  variety  try  one  of  these  ways  of 
taking  your  spring  tonic. 

Csserole   Beef   with   Vegetables. 

Cut  bottom  round  of  beef  in  small 
pieces,  roll  in  flour  and  brown.  Place  in 
casserole,  cover  with  thinly  sliced  raw 
carrots  and  canned  string  beans  using 
the  liquor  in  the  string  beans.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  add  water  if 
necessary.  Bake  slowly  until  the  meat  is 
tender.  This  may  be  varied  by  adding 
a  few  slices  of  onion  and  moistening 
with  canned  tomato. 

Bristol    County   Salad. 

Run  crisp  raw  cabbage  through  a 
food  chopper  and  mix  with  any  pre- 
ferred   salad    dressing. 

Run  1/3  as  much  raw  carrot  through 
a  food  chopper  and  mix  also  with  salad 
dressing. 

Pile  the  cabbage  mixture  on  salad 
dish,  platter  or  individual  salad  plate. 
Arrange  the  chopped  carrots  on  top  and 
serve.  This  is  a  particularly  fine  salad 
for  winter,  inexpensive,  attractive,  easy 
to  prepare  and  especially  rich  in  miner- 
als and  vitamnes. 

St.    Patrick    Potatoes. 

Bake  large  potatoes,  cut  in  half 
lengthwise  and  scoop  out  the  inside. 
Mash,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  butter 
and  milk  and  mix  with  an  equal  ainount 
of  chopped,  cooked  spinach  (canned 
spinach  or  any  other  greens  may  be 
used).  Fill  into  the  potato  shells,  heap- 
ing up  in  a  mound.  Lay  strips  of  bacon 
over  the  top  of  each  and  place  in  a  hot 
oven  until  bacon  is   done. 

Cabbage    and    Peanut    Salad. 

To  each  cup  of  fine  chopped  raw  cab- 
bage add  2  tablespoons  cracker  crumbs 
and  1/4  cup  peanuts  broken  in  pieces. 
Add  salad  dressing  and  serve. 


JUNIOR    CLUB    NOTES 


FOOD      PRESERVATION      MEETING 
COMING. 


The  whys  and  hows  of  canning  and 
jelly  making  will  be  studied  by  those  in- 
terested under  the  supervison  of  Mr.  W. 
R.  Cole,  Extension  Specialist  in  Horti- 
cultural Manufactures.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  leader  training  group  is  being 
arranged  to  hold  its  first  meeting,  Wed- 
nesday, April  2,  from  10.30  to  4.00 
o'clock  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  laboratory.  We  will  be  able 
to  accommodate  about  a  dozen  workers 
and  will  give  preference  to  leaders  eith- 
er in  junior  or  adult  work,  but  will  be 
glad  to  take  in  any  one  else  interested 


In  the  Poultry  Club  monthly  egg  lay- 
ing contest  for  January  Homer  Davis  of 
Taunton  won  the  blue  ribbon  for  the 
month  with  a  yield  of  258  eggs  from  14 
hens  or  an  average  of  18.5  eggs  per  hen 
for  the  month.  The  next  ten  highest  are 
as  follows: 

Ralph   GifFord,   Dartmouth,   5   birds,   90 
;    average   18. 

Fleish,    Acushnet,    5    birds,    79 
;  15.8  average. 

Jordan,  Attleboro,  12  birds,  186 
;   15.5  average. 
Raymond  Haglund,  North  Easton  (B.  C. 
A.  S.),  15  birds,  231  eggs;  15.5  aver- 


Harry 
eggs 

Donald 
eggs 


so  far  as  our  space  permits.  We  should 
like  to  hear  from  you  if  you  would  care 
care  to  take  this  work. 

A  demonstration  group  in  North  Re- 
hoboth  will  carry  on  similar  work.  They 
will  meet  at  the  Steven's  Corners  M.  E. 
Church,  Tuesday,  April  1,  at  1.30  P.  M. 
Anyone  who  would  like  to  attend  that 
meeting  should  get  in  touch  with  Mrs. 
P.  C.  Blatchford,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Box 
222,  Attleboro,  or  telephone  Attleboro 
538-J22. 

Mr.  Cole  will  be  available  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  demonstrations  this  sea- 
son on  jelly  and  jam  making.  All  of 
these  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  even- 
ing and  the  open  dates  are  Tuesday, 
April  1;  Wednesday,  April  2;   Tuesday, 

May  13;  Wednesday,  May  14;  Tuesday,  Robert   Morse,   New   Bedford,    10    birds, 

August  12,  and  Wednesday,  August  13.  120   eggs;    12   average. 

Look  over  these  dates  and  write  to  the  Hyman    Fleish,    Acushnet,    6    birds,    79 

Home    Demonstration   Agent,   Segregan-  eggs;    11.6    average, 

set,   Mass.,   or   telephone   Taunton    1680,  Anna    Silvia,   Taunton,    100    birds,    1104 

if  you  would  like  to  have  a  demonstra-  eggs;    11   average, 

tion  in  your  community.  James  York,   New  Bedford,   6  birds,   62 

eggs;   10  average. 

COUNTY      CLOTHING      MEETING  Manuel  Martin,   Taunton,   18  birds,   196 

ANNOUNCED.  eggs;   10   average. 

„    „                      .                 ,,  Stephen    Jennings,    Westport,    25    birds, 

A   series   of   County   meetings   on   the  „£„   ^. „.   m 

.  ^od   eggs;   10  average. 

Care  of  Clothing  will  be  given  by  Miss  .,,   „„    .,          m   u   -ht      t.                      n 

,,     .       ^     „     ,"      „,    ,     ^,  ^,  ■        o  All   of  these   Club   Members   are   well 

Marion  L.  Tucker,  State  Clothing  Spec-  „i,„„„  (-v,„                         j     a-       •     ii.     -kt 

.,.,„,             .„   '      ,    ,,     ,    „      „  .^  ,  above  the  average  production  m  the  Na- 

lahst.  These  will  be  held  at  the  Bristol  ^.^^^^    ^^^    laying    Contest,    which    is 

County    Agricultural    School,    Segregan-  j^^j^  ^^  g^^^^^_   ^^^^_ 

set,     Mass.,     Thursday,    April    24,    and  rri,     j>  n      •        •    ii,                       ■  i  i 

„,   ,        ,        ,,       „.     /        -,  „^   .     ,,    ,  The  following  is  the  average  yield  per 

Wednesday,  May  21,  from  11.00  A.  M.  to  ,  ^„    „       ,,              ^,^     .  -,                .            , 

„„„,/'•'          ,,.                  ,       ,  hen  for  the  month  of  January  for  each 

3^0  P.  M.  Come  and  bring  your  lunch.  .^^ganized    Poultry    Club    in    the    County 

If  your  are  at  all  interested  m  the  little  ^^^^^^^_  ^ext  month  it  is  hoped  that 

things  that  make  the  difference  whether  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^_ 

clothes  look  right  or  otherwise  you  ^vlll  Taunton    (County   Street   School),     10.8 

not  miss  these  meetings.  ^    f.    ^_  g_   (Aggie),                                9.1 

New  Bedford   (Lay  or  Bust),  9.1 

HOME      IMPROVEMENT      CONTEST  R^y^ham    ("Ever  lay"),                          8.2 

„.,               ■  1    i         j^       J.1      TT          T  Acushnet     ("No    Slackers"),                  6.9 

Did  you  wish  to  enter  the  Home  Im-  ^„     ,        ,     ;„^^      ,  „^ 

^  r^     4.    4.9  TT         •           A  Westport    ("North"),                             6.2 

provement   Contest.'   Here  is  good  news  „     ,      ,     ,,,'                  .         „     ,   , ,  „v    .,  „ 

z.                 mi       i-         ^                11        i   1  Seekonk  (Newman  Ave.  Portable  ),  1.2 
for   you.    The   time   for   enrollment   has 

been  extended  to  May  15.  Send  in  your  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
name  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  have  textile  booklet,  a  requirement  of  the 
plenty  of  time  to  make  your  improve-  Clothing  Club  members.  Ten  are  re- 
ments.  Several  are  already  in  the  con-  quired.  Here  are  the  names  of  seven- 
test.  Men,  women  and  children  are  all  ^een:  Batiste,  Cambric,  Canton  Flannel, 
eligible.  Just  fill  in  the  following  en-  Outing  Flannel,  Crepe,  Cretonne,  Ging- 
rollment  bank  and  mail  to  the  Home  ^am,  Chambray,  Indian  Head,  Long 
Demonstration  Agent,  Segreganset,  Cloth,  Madras,  Marquisette,  Nainsook, 
]yj^gg  Organdie,  Percale,  Poplin,  Sateen  and 
I  wish  to  enroll  in  the  Home  Improve-  Voile.  Besides  putting  the  name  under 
ment  Contest  ^^^  mounted  specimen  of  cloth,  it  would 
jj^^g  be  well  to  give  a  short  description  of  the 

j^^jjjg                             kind  of  goods  and  tell  for  what  purpose 

P.    O.   Address    i*  "^  "^^d. 

Mail    to    Home    Demonstration    Agent,  The   following   is   a   catchy   club   yell 

Segreganset.  originated  by  the  Sewing  Club  at  Luth- 

ers  Corners,  Seekonk: 

Past    and    prospective    Canning    Club  Stitch!   Stitch!  Stitch! 

Members  please  take  notice  of  the  An-  Sometimes  we  rip, 

nouncement  in  the  Home  Demonstration  But,  we  never,  never  quit. 

Agents'   column.   If  you  wish   to   know  Jenny  Wren  Sewing  Club 

more    about   this    matter   kindly   get    in  Sure  are  it. 

touch  with   the   County   Club  Agent  at  Club  members  in  practically  every  one 

Segreganset.  of  the  15  Sewing  Clubs  in  the  County 
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had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  Cloth- 
ing Kit  that  has  been  sent  about  the 
State  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Mur- 
dock.  It  was  certainly  very  instructive 
in  many  vifays  and  it  created  a  new  en- 
thusiasm in  the  sewing  work. 

At  this  time  is  will  be  possible  to  an- 
nounce one  more  County  Club  Winner — 
Chester  Munroe  of  Rehoboth  has  been 
awarded  the  County  Champonship  in 
the  Farm  Management  Club.  He  has 
kept  an  excellent  record  of  all  the  farm 
business  on  his  father's  farm  at  Reho- 
both. Next  year  he  plans  to  keep  the 
complete  records  of  both  farm  and 
household.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples in  the  State  of  co-operation  of 
father  and  son  in  a  farming  proposi- 
tion. 

Other  young  men  who  have  done  very 
creditable  work  in  keeping  farm  accounts 
are  Hyman  Freidman,  an  Attleboro 
High  School  boy,  who  has  kept  complete 
records  on  the  farm  flock.  His  records 
are  very  good.  Edward  Kent  and  Hilman 
Cash  of  Rehoboth  and  William  McCon- 
ville,  Jr.,  of  North  Dartmouth,  have  also 
done  well. 


The  following  are  some  important 
points  for  Poultry  Club  Members  to  re- 
member in  handling  breeding  stock  and 
eggs  if  they  wish  to  get  the  largest 
hatches. 

Birds  that  are  producing  eggs  that 
are  going  to  be  used  for  hatching  pur- 
poses should  never  be  forced  for  egg 
production,  i.  e.,  don't  feed  dry  mash 
that  contains  too  much  meat  scrap,  not 
over  15  per  cent.  They  should  be  fed 
plenty  of  scratch  feed.  Feed  a  good  sup- 
ply of  succulent  green  food  such  as  cab- 
bages or  mangels.  Plenty  of  exercise  is 
best.  On  warm  days  when  there  is  no 
snow  on  the  ground  and  the  weather  is 
settled,  breeders  should  be  let  out.  If 
weather  is  very  cold,  however,  or  there 
is  snow  on  the  ground,  keep  breeders 
inside,  have  plenty  of  litter  on  the  floor 
of  the  house  and  scatter  scratch  grain  in 
small  quantities  frequently.  This  makes 
the  birds  exercise  more  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  A  large  vigorous 
cockerel  is  better  for  breeding  than  a 
rooster  or  cock  bird.  One  male  to  ten 
females  is  the  best  proportion  for  mat- 
ing purposes. 

Hatch  your  chicks  early  if  you  wish 
to  get  eggs  early  next  fall.  Every  club 
member  should  set  May  first  as  the  lat- 
est date  to  have  a  hatch  come  oflr.  The 
following  are  a  few  important  points  on 
hatching  taken  from  Mr.  Nodine's 
monthly  letter  for  February. 

1.  When  purchasing  day  old  chicks 
from  outside  be  sure  you  know  where 
they  come  from.  Buy  only  the  very 
best.  Cheap  eggs  or  chicks  are  the  most 
expensive  in  the  end.  If  possible,  buy 
from  tested  stock. 


2.  Be  especially  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  eggs  for  hatching.  Select  only  the 
very  best  eggs,  those  of  even  size,  shape 
and  color.  A  good  standard  size  is  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen. 

3.  Select  hatching  eggs  from  parent 
stock  that  is  mature  and  healthy. 

4.  Do  not  hold  hatching  eggs  longer 
than  ten  days.  If  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
them  more  than  three  or  four  days,  turn 
them  once  a  day. 

5.  When  hens  are  used  for  hatching, 
be  sure  you  have  a  healthy  bird,  of  good 
temperament,  large  enough  to  cover  the 
eggs,  and  a  good  sitter.  The  general  pur- 
pose breeds  make  the  best  sitters. 

6.  Always  test  the  sitting  hen  on 
fake  or  china  eggs  for  one  or  two  days 
before  placing  hatching  eggs  under  her. 
If  a  sitting  hen  has  to  be  changed,  it  is 
best  to  do  this  at  night. 

7.  Test  your  eggs  on  the  7th  and 
14th  days  and  remove  all  infertile  eggs 
or  dead  germs.  If  there  are  many  in- 
fertile eggs  or  dead  germs,  place  the 
fertile  eggs  under  one  hen  and  set  the 
other  hen  on  a  new  batch  of  eggs. 

8.  It  requires  approximately  21  days 
for  eggs  to  hatch.  As  the  time  for 
hatching  approaches,  special  care  should 
be  given  the  sitting  hen.  She  should  be 
kept  in  a  nest  so  fixed  that  chicks  can- 
not get  out.  Remove  any  shells  or  weak 
or  crushed  chicks. 

9.  Among  the  causes  for  poor 
hatches  are  the  following:  Poor  sitters, 
poor  eggs,  presence  of  vermin,  improp- 
er management. 

10.  Club  members  who  are  hatching 
with  an  incubator  should  follow 
closely  the  directions  put  out  by  the  in- 
cubator company. 

Four  advantages  of  hatching  chicks 
early  are  as  follows:  First,  higher 
prices  for  eggs  because  pullets  lay  ear- 
ly in  the  fall  when  egg,  prices  are  high, 
Second,  broilers  worth  more  in  June  and 
July  than  later.  Third,  chickens  do  not 
develop  so  well  in  hot  weather.  Fourth, 
lice  and  mites  are  very  troublesome  to 
young  chickens  in  the  hot  weather. 
Early  hatching  means  profit;  late  hatch- 
ing usually  means  very  little,  if  any, 
profit,  or  loss.  If  you  haven't  a  sitting 
hen  borrow  hire  or  buy  one  from  a  club 
member   or   neighbor. 

The  average  price  of  eggs  for  Febru- 
ary was  about  55  cents  per  dozen. 


Spring  will  soon  be  here  and  this 
means  that  prospective  Garden  Club 
Members  should  have  their  seeds  pro- 
cured and  tested,  their  garden  plans 
made  and  their  tools  already  to  use.  A 
good  garden  is  a  great  addition  to  any 
home.  Send  in  an  enrollment  card  or  let 
the  Club  Agent  at  Segreganset  know  at 
once  if  you  wish  to  join  the  Garden  Club 
this  year.  An  enrollment  card  will  be 
sent  to  you  upon  request. 


(Continued   from   Page   1,   column   3) 

"I  have  always  said  I  had  better  pigs 
one  year  than  I  had  the  year  before, 
and  I  will  have  to  say  that  this  year, 
which  is  my  fifth.  Although  I  may  get  a 
pair  better  than  these  some  time,  I  will 
have  to  work  hard  to  find  a  pig  that 
vnll  beat  my  barrow. 

"The  first  year  in  pig  clubwork  I  had 
a  pair  of  Chester  Whites,  and  took 
second  honors  in  the  State  with  them. 
The  second  year  I  joined  the  club  I  had 
four,  and  did  not  do  so  well.  The  third 
year  I  had  two  red  ones  and  two  white 
ones,  and  I  believe  I  was  third  for 
county  honors  that  year.  It  certainly 
proved  to  me  that  Durocs  were  the  best 
kind,  for  they  grew  twice  the  size  in  the 
same  length  of  time  and  were,  as  a  fact, 
younger  than  the  Whites.  The  fourth 
year  I  caught  the  greased  pig  at  the 
Bristol  County  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
field  day,  so  I  had  to  raise  three  and  I 
came  out  fourth  place  in  county  hon- 
ors. 

The  honors  I  have  received  or  will  re- 
ceive this  year  should  not  be  given  to 
me,  but  should  go  to  the  pigs.  I  was 
given  the  pick  of  a  litter  of  Duroc-Jer- 
seys  at  the  Gwansett  fairm  of  G.  Wil- 
liam Almy.  I  got  the  best  pair  of  lit- 
tle pigs  I  ever  laid  eyes  on,  the  barrow 
weighed  55  pounds  and  the  sow  50.  They 
certainly  looked  like  a  handsome  pair 
of  eight-weeks-old  pigs  when  I  let  them 
out  of  the  pen. 

We  have  certainly  got  to  give  the  pigs 
credit  for  having  brains.  When  the  days 
began  to  get  hot  about  noon,  those 
pigs  rooted  down  in  the  gr'ound  to 
cooler  dirt  and  they  dug  those  holes  be- 
side the  brook.  The  dirt  that  came  out 
of  the  holes  they  threw  into  the  brook, 
making  a  dam.  When  the  water  was 
dammed  up  it  went  into  the  hole,  mak- 
ing a  place  for  them  to  wallow  in  the 
shade.  I  never  saw  those  pigs  puffing 
from  the  heat  once.  Every  time  I  would 
go  to  look  at  them  they  would  be  lying 
in  the  mud  and  water. 

"I  had  a  man  come  with  a  truck  to 
take  them  to  the  Westport  Fair 
Grounds.  I  did  not  wash  them  this  year 
because  the  pens  at  the  fair  did  not 
have  board  floors  and  they  would  root 
into  the  ground  and  get  dirty  in  five 
minutes  at  the  fair.  Mr.  Wyeth,  the  club 
leader,  came  down  vsdth  a'  truck  and 
took  them  to  the  Brockton  Fair,  and  at 
the  fair  they  took  first  and  third  places. 
In  all  I  have  received  $7S  in  prizes  with 
my  pigs. 

In  the  middle  of  November  Mr. 
Wyeth  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  be 
a  club  leader  in  a  poultry  club  the  com- 
ing year  at  the  Westport  factory  school, 
and  I  soon  said  that  I  would,  because  I 
thought  that  I  could  teach  the  boys 
something  and  learn  a  good  deal  more 
about  poultry  myself. 
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CONTROL  OF  POULTRY  DISEASES. 


Probably  the  greatest  single  draw- 
back in  the  poultry  business  today  is  the 
loss  caused  by  poultry  disease. 

In  several  counties  this  year  the  Ex- 
tension Service  is  putting  on  an  inten- 
sive campaign  for  the  prevention  and 
eradication  of  poultry  diseases.  A  num- 
ber of  poultrymen  in  this  county  with 
assistance  of  the  State  and  County  Ex- 
tension Service  have  been  able  to  clean 
up  their  poultry  plants  and  free  them 
from  poultry  diseases. 

We  are  hoping  this  year  that  a  larger 
number  of  poultrymen  will  make  an  in- 
tensive effort  to  raise  healthy  chickens 
and  thereby  increase  the  profits  from 
the  poultry.  One  poultryman  in  the 
county  who  has  been  co-operating  with 
the  Extension  Service  raised  over  1500 
healthy  pullets  last  season.  He  has  had 
better  than  50  per  cent,  production  ever 
since  the  first  of  last  November  and  has 
had  less  than  one  percent,  mortality. 

The  Extension  Service  will  be  glad  to 
co-operate  with  any  poultrymen  who  are 
interested  in  keeping  their  flocks  clean 
and  who  are  willing  to  pass  on  this  in- 
formation   to    their    neighbors. 

The  diseases  which  threaten  the  poul- 
trymen today  are  the  infectious  diseases. 
Most  of  these  can  be  controlled  by  care- 
ful management  and  sanitation. 

The  real  secret  of  control  of  such  dis- 
eases consists  of  starting  with  chickens 
from  tested  stock,  raising  them  on  clean 
ground  where  chickens  or  hens  have  not 
run  for  at  least  two  years,  and  then 
putting  them  in  clean  houses  which  have 
been  disinfected.  If  the  above  practice  is 
followed  religiously  it  will  eliminate  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  loss  from 
infectious  diseases. 

The  Extension  Service  will  be  glad  to 
assist  any  poultryman  in  the  county  who 
really  wants  to  raise  clean  chickens. 


FARM  BUREAU  HORSE  SALE. 


During  the  past  month  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau  co-operating  with 
the  North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau  have 
conducted  two  sales  of  excellent  horses 
direct  from  the  farms  of  Dakota. 

Twenty-eight  horses  were  sold  at  the 
Taunton  Sale  and  twenty-nine  at  the 
New  Bedford  Sale.  A  local  committee  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  inspected  and  passed 
upon  every  horse  sold.  Every  horse  was 
honestly    represented    and    every    horse 
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SQUASH     VINE     BORER     CONTROL 

FROM     BULLETIN     218,     MASS. 

EXPERIMENT    STATION. 


CONDENSED    SCHEDULE    OF   OPER- 
ATIONS FOR  APPLE  ORCHARD. 


The  squash  vine  borer  is  a  serious  na- 
tive enemy  of  winter  squashes  and  re- 
lated plants,  for  which  no  adequate  rem- 
edy has  previously  been  devised.  The 
adult  insect  is  on  the  wing  during  July, 
laying  its  tiny,  reddish  eggs  upon  the 
squash  plants.  The  borers  developing 
from  these  eggs  cause  the  vines  to  droop 
and  die  by  tunneling  in  the  stem  and 
girdling  the  plant,  throwing  masses  of 
yellow  frass  out  through  holes  in  the 
stem,  and  causing  the  stem  to  rot.  These 
larvae  leave  the  vines  in  the  fall,  and 
spin  cocoons  in  the  soil.  A  number  of 
cultural  practises,  such  as  fall  plowing 
of  infested  fields,  adequate  fertilization 
to  promote  growth  and  to  aid  the  sec- 
ondary roots,  and  covering  the  runners 
with  earth,  have  been  recommended,  as 
has  the  practise"  A  cutting  the  borers 
from   infested  vines. 

Experiments  at  this  Station  indicate 
that  nicotine  sulfate  (Black-leaf  "40"), 
at  the  strength  of  1  part  in  100  parts  of 
water,  kills  over  97  percent,  of  the  eggs, 
and,  at  the  strength  of  1  part  in  250 
parts  of  water,  kills  over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  eggs.  Spraying  should  be  done 
four  times,  at  weekly  intervals  begin- 
ning the  first  week  in  July,  using  the 
stronger  dosage  With  compressed  air 
sprayers  or  similar  machinery,  and  the 
weaker  dosage  with  barrel  pumps  or 
power  sprayers.  When  thoroughly  done, 
spraying  will  largely  eliminate  borers 
from  the  fields.  Complete  extermination 
is  then  possible  by  cutting  out  the  re- 
maining borers  during  the  middle  of 
August. 

The  treatment  is  estimated  to  cost  be- 
tween $25  and  $30  per  thousand  plants. 
Thus  intensive  methods  of  culture  and 
careful,  economical  spraying  must  be 
the  rule  where  the  treatment  is  to  be 
found  practicable  on  a  commercial  scale. 
However,  estimates  of  various  squash 
growers  regarding  the  expected  increase 
in  yield  from  borer-free  plants,  indicate 
an  average  net  profit  of  over  $200  per 
acre  from  the  use  of  this  treatment.  For 
the  home  gardener,  to  whom  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  a  small  item,  it  offers  a  ready 
means  of  successfully  fighting  this  most 
troublesome    enemy    of    squashes. 

What  may  be  called  the  average  cost 
of  spraying  squashes  has  been  figured 
from    the    records    kept    of    the    experi- 
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By  Prof.   Frederick  E.   Cole,   Pomology 

Specialist  of  the  Extension  Service, 
M.  A.  C. 

Dec.  1  to  April  1. — Prune  all  trees, 
leaving  younger  trees  until  March.  Re- 
move all  dead,  broken  and  diseased 
limbs,  and  thin  out  rest  of  tree.  Have 
tree  open  enough  to  let  plenty  of  sun- 
light through.  Maintain  a  leader  in 
young  trees  and  prevent  weak  crotches. 

About  April  1  to  April  5 — Clean  all 
brush  out  of  orchard.  Get  sprayer  ready 
for  season's  work.  Test  pressure  gauge, 
get  extra  discs  for  nozzle,  and  see  that 
hose  is  tight.  Apply  nitrate  of  soda.  Get- 
spray  schedule  from  County  Agricul- 
tural Agent. 

About  April  6  to  April  20. — *Delayed 
Dormant  Spray,  for  scale  and  aphis. 
Apply  just  as  leaf  buds  are  breaking. 
Be  sure  that  spray  is  all  applied  before 
leaves  are  out  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 

About  April  25  to  May  3. — "Pre-pink" 
spray,  for  scab.  Apply  to  Mcintosh,  De- 
licious, and  Rhode  Island  Greening  trees, 
just  as  center  buds  show  pink  on  one- 
third  of  the  tree. 

About  May  4  to  May  10. — *"Pink" 
spray,  for  scab,  curculio,  red  bug,  etc. 
Apply  as  soon  as  you  can  spray  base  of 
stem,  after  cluster  has  spread,  before 
buds  open. 

About  May  20  to  May  30— *  Calyx 
spray,  for  scab,  curculio,  codling  moth, 
red  bug,  etc.  Use  same  materials  as  in 
"Pink"  spray.  Apply  within  a  week  af- 
ter petals  fall. 

About  June  1  to  June  10. — First  cover 
spray  for  scab,  codling  moth  and  cur- 
culio. Use  same  materials  as  in  "Pink" 
spray.  Apply  7  to  10  days  after  "Calyx" 
spray.  Cover  all  leaves  and  apples  thor- 
oughly. 

June  20  to  June  25. — Cut  the  grass 
and  let  it  lie  underneath  the  tree. 

June  25  to  July  5.^ — Second  cover 
spray,  for  railroad  worms.  Brook's  spot 
or  codling  moth.  Cover  all  leaves  and 
apples  thoroughly. 

July  5  to  July  15. — Thin  apples  care- 
fully to  4-8  inches  depending  on  the  va- 
riety. Snap  the  apple  from  the  stem  or 
cut  the  stem.  Do  not  pull  apple,  stem 
and    all,    frojn   the   tree. 

July  25  to  August. — Third  cover  spray 
for  sooty  blotch.  Cut  grass  and  let  it 
lie  on  the  ground.  Drain  all  water  from 
sprayer.  Prop  heavily  loaded  trees. 
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IS  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  HIGH 
COST  OF  FOOD  IN  NEW  ENG- 
LAND? 


$3    FOR    POULTRY    DISEASE    DIAG- 
NOSIS 

To  meet  the  demand  for  poultry 
disease  diagnosis  now  being  made  on  the 
veterinary  department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  the  fol- 
lowing program  has  been  drawn  up: 

1.  For  three  months,  beginning  May 
1,  1924,  examinations  and  reports  will 
be  made  and  rendered  only  when  speci- 
mens are  submited  through  official 
channels,  defined  as  follows: 

(a)  Duly     qualified     veterinarians 
practising  and  residing  in  Massachusetts. 

(b)  County  agricultural  agents  in 
Massachusetts. 

(c)  Institutional  staff  members  of 
this  college  in  their  official  capacity. 

2.  For  three  months,  beginning  May 
1,  1924,  a  charge  of  $3.00  shall  be  levied 
for  each  report  of  diagnostic  work,  ex- 
cept for  diagnosis  mad  e  under  pro- 
visions of  the  White  Diarrhea  Control 
appropriations,  such  charges  to  be  paid 
in  advance. 

A  temporary  diagnostician  is  now 
being  sought.  If  revenues  cover  the  cost, 
and  the  success  of  the  work  warrants 
it,  an  Extension  veterinarian  will  be 
sought. 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Note. — The  following  are  excerpts 
from  an  article  put  out  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Although  thf 
reference  is  to  the  Boston  Market,  the 
same  probably  holds  true  for  most  of 
the   New   England   markets. 

"Boston  retail  food  prices  are  about 
sixteen  and  four-tenths  percent,  above 
the  average  of  cities  of  approximately 
the  same  size  outside  of  New  England. 
The  wholesale  prices  are  only  one  and 
two-tenths  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
wholesale  price  levels  in  the  same  out- 
side cities.  This  shows  that  the  most 
of  the  higher  costs  of  foods  to  the  Bos- 
ton householder  are  not  due  to  distance 
from  the  great  farming  centers  nor  to 
the  decline  in  New  England  farming. 
It  also  shows  that  the  farmer  who  can 
market  his  products  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer and  at  the  prices  the  consumer  is 
paying  has  an  exceptional  market.  When 
he  sells  direct  to  the  wholesaler  his 
market  has  only  the  slight  superiority 
of  one  cent  on  the  dollar  over  growers  in 
other  regions. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  higher 
wholesale  cost  of  food  is  due  to  New 
England's  distance  from  the  food  pro- 
ducing centers  this  one  cent  on  a  dollar 
is  the  only  advantage  his  nearness  to 
market  gives  the  New  England  Farmer 
when  he  sells  to  the  wholesaler." 

The  above  is  a  good  argument 
for  us  to  produce  quality  produce  and 
cater  to  special  market. 


SQUASH  VINE  BORER  CONTROL 
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mental  work.  The  cost  per  acre  can  be 
seen  to  vary  enormously,  depending  on 
the  type  of  planting  (hills  per  acre  and 
plants  per  hill)  and  the  stage 
of  growth  of  the  plants  during  the  peri- 
od of  spraying.  The  figures  given  be- 
low are  for  four  treatments,  one  week 
apart  in  July,  applied  to  an  acre  con- 
taining one  thousand  squash  plants  of 
average   prowth. 

1.     Using    compressed    air    or     other 
small  capacity,  low  pressure  outfit.  Black 
leaf  "40",  1-100  recommended. 
Dilute  spray  material,  150  gallons 
containing    Black-leaf    "40",    1.5 
gallons  at  $12.50,  $18.75 

1  man,  24  hours  at  $.40,  9.60 


Save   The   Egg*. 

Directly  after  the  hatching  season  is 
over  eggs  are  abundant  and  low  in  price. 
This  condition  usually  prevails  from 
about  the  middle  of  April  through  May 
and  is  the  logical  time  to  put  down  eggs 
for  future  use. 

Preserving  in  sodium  silicate  or  water 
glass,  as  it  is  familiarly  known,  is  the 
method  most  commonly  used  in  this  sec- 
tion. To  one  quart  of  water  glass  add 
nine  quarts  of  water  which  has  been 
previously  boiled  and  cooled,  pour  over 
the  eggs  which  have  been  packed  in  an 
earthenware  crock.  This  amount  is  suf- 
ficient for  about  15  dozen  eggs,  which  is 
a  normal  supply  for  a  medium  sized 
family. 

Some  cautions: 

Select  clean,  fresh  eggs  which  are  not 
chipped    or   cracked. 

Do  not  wash — washing  removes  the 
protective  coating  on  the  shell  of  the 
egg. 

Infertile   eggs   are   preferable. 

Pack  carefully  so  as  not  to  crack. 

Be  sure  solution  covers  top  of  eggs  by 
about  two  inches. 

Keep  crock  covered  to  prevent  evapor- 
ation. 

Keep  in  a  cool  place,  but  do  not  allow 
to  freeze. 

Do  not  use  the  same  solution  a  second 
time. 

Eggs  may  be  packed  all  at  once  or 
put  in  a  few  at  a  time,  as  convenient. 

Eggs  should  be  used  within  one  year 
from  time  of  packing. 


Total     cost     per     acre     of     one 

thousand  plants,  $28.35 

2.     Using    a    barrel    pump    or    power 
outfit  giving  a  fairly  large  delivery  at 
100   to    150   pounds  pressure.   Black-leaf 
"40",   1-250  reconunended. 
Dilute  spray  material,  275  gallons 

containing  Black-leaf  "40",  1.38 

gallons  at  $12.50,  $17.25 

3  men— 1  horse,  6  hours  at  $1.55,      9.30 


Total  cost  per  acre  of  one  thous- 
and plants,  $26.55 

If  the  type  of  planting  calls  for  more 
than  1,000  plants  per  acre,  the  cost  of 
treatment  is  increased  accordingly. 


Meal  Planning 
How  do  these  meals  appeal  to  you? 
No.   1: 

Baked   Beans  Brown   Bread 

Cold  Slaw 

Fruit    Gelatine    with    Cream 

Coffee 

No.    2: 

Baked  Macaroni  and  Cheese  with  Tomato 

Creamed    Carrots 

Corn  Meal  Gems  Butter 

Waldorf  Salad  Coffee 

Such  meals  as  these  are  being  planned 
by  meal  planning  groups  to  be  served  at 
all  day  project  meetings.  Of  course,  in 
such  cases,  the  menu  has  to  be  one  that 
can  be  properly  served  with  meagre  fa- 
cilities in  a  limited  amount  of  time  as 
well  as  one  that  provides  good  nutrition, 
inexpensively  and  in  an  attractive 
manner. 

In  a  number  of  communities.  Meal 
Planning  is  carried  in  combination  with 
some  other  project  and  where  all  day 
meetings  are  held  a  "community  meal" 
is  served  during  the  lunch  hour.  Easton 
Furnace  and  Fairhaven  are  combining 
Meal  Planning  with  Dress  Forms;  East 
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Mansfield  takes  it  with  Sewing  Machine 
Attachments  and  Central  Village  has 
Meal   Planning   and    Millinery   together. 


Food  Preservation 

A  demonstration  group  in  food  pres- 
ervation met  at  Stevens'  Corner's  Meth- 
odist Church,  April  1.  While  three  teams 
of  two  women  each  made  currant  jelly 
and  raspberry  jam  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  Mr.  W.  R.  Cole,  State  Extension 
Specialist  in  Horticultural  Manufact- 
ures, eleven  more  watched  the  process 
and  asked  questions. 

Currants  and  raspberries  prepared 
last  summer  for  this  purpose,  by  can- 
ning without  water  and  without  sugar, 
were  used.  This  method  permits  the 
housewife  to  do  two  things,  first  to  save 
her  fruit  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
time  and  labor  when  it  is  in  season  and 
second,  to  make  her  jellies  and  jams  at 
any  time  of  year  that  she  wishes. 

A  similar  meeting  attended  by  lead- 
ers from  various  parts  of  the  county  was 
held  the  following  day  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School.  Here  five 
teams  succeeded  in  filling  a  large  num- 
ber of  jars  with  jams  and  jellies.  On^ 
of  the  most  popular  products  was  a  de- 
licious peach  jam  made  from  dried 
peaches. 

These  two  groups  are  studying  the 
various  phases  of  food  preservation  and 
will  meet  again  in  May  and  in  August. 


Spring  Bonnets  Blossom  Forth 
The  Extension  office  has  been  flooded 
with  inquiries  relative  to  the  Millinery 
Project  since  it  was  announced  in  last 
month's  bulletin,  and  arrangements  for 
several  groups  are  under  way.  Shortly 
the  whole  countyside  may  be  expected  to 
bloom  with  Easter  Bonnets.  When  you 
ask  your  friend  where  she  got  such  a 
becoming  hat,  don't  be  surprised  to  have 
her  answer  that  she  made  it  in  a  Home 
Bureau  Millinery  Group. 


Annual  Home  Day 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Home 
Bureau  Executive  Committee  tentative 
plans  for  Annual  Home  Day  were  made. 
Those  who  attended  last  year  at  Shady 
Elm  Farm,  Chartley,  will  surely  be 
waiting  to  hear  what  is  to  be  done  this 
year. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Williams  of  Twin  Elms, 
East  Norton,  who  is  President  of  the 
Home  Bureau,  invited  the  county  women 
to  come  to  her  home  this  year.  The  date 
was  set  as  Saturday,  June  7,  and  Miss 
Bess  Rowe,  one  of  the  field  editors  of 
"The  Farmers'  Wife"  was  to  be  the 
principal  speaker  with  "What  the  Homq 
Contributes"  as  her  subject.  Miss  Rowe 
is  making  a  trip  East  in  June  and  will 
speak  at  meetings  similar  to  ours  in  a 
number  of  other  counties.  She  is  much 
interested  in  Extension  work  and  at  one 


time  was  State  Home  Demostration 
Leader  for  Montana.  Miss  Lucile  W. 
Reynolds,  State  Home  Demonstration 
Leader,  is  making  arrangements  for 
Miss  Rowe. 

Since  the  March  meeting  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  change  the  date  from 
June  7  to  June  21.  Please  make  note  of 
this  change.  We  are  uncertain  whether 
we  will  still  be  able  to  have  Miss  Rowe 
with  us,  but  we  sincerely  hope  so. 

More  definite  plans  as  to  the  details  of 
the  program,  etc.,  will  be  made  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Town  Chairmen  at  their  regular  May 
session.  Make  your  plans  now  to  visit 
Twin  Elm,  East  Norton,  on  June  21  and 
watch  for  later  announcements  for  in- 
teresting features. 


JUNIOR  CLUB   NOTES. 


This  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  en- 
rollment card  for  any  of  the  following 
clubs:  Canning,  Garden,  Poultry,  Pig, 
Calf,  Corn,  Small  Fruits,  Potato  or 
Farm  Management.  Drop  a  card  to  the 
Club  Agent  at  Segreganset  stating  that 
you  wish  help  or  an  enrollment  card  or 
cards.  Perhaps  you  know  of  some  boy 
or  girl  who  would  like  to  join  a  club, 
It  is  better  if  you  can  get  at  least  five 
members  in  your  community  to  join 
clubs.  Then  we  can  organize  a  club  and 
in  this  way  you  would  enjoy  the  club 
work  a  great  deal  more  than  by  work- 
ing and  playing  alone.  Let's  have  the  big- 
gest and  best  year  yet.  It  ought  to  be 
for  there  are  more  than  thirty  active, 
enthusiastic  local  leaders  helping  with 
the  work  in  the  county  at  the  present 
time. 

Several  new  club  members  have  al- 
ready joined  clubs  this  year,  including 
Pig,    Calf,   Garden   and   Poultry. 


Short  articles  written  by  Club  Mem- 
bers in  the  interests  of  4  H  Club  work, 
will  always  find  a  place  in  the  Junior 
Department  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin. 


A  Club  stationery  has  recently  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Club 
Agent  bearing  an  official  4  H  Club  em- 
blem. Special  rates  have  been  offered 
Club  Members.  If  any  club  member  is 
interested  kindly  get  in  touch  with  the 
County  Club  Agent. 


Keep  in  mind  the  date  of  June  14  for 
the  Annual  Boys'  and  Girls'  Field  Day. 
This  is  the  day  when  we  like  to  get  all 
the  young  folks  of  the  County  possible 
together  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  for  an  interesting  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  some  fine  young  red  pigs 
available  this  year  at  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  School  farm.  Any  Club 


Member  who  would  like  to  join  the  Pig 
Club  and  wishes  to  get  a  fine  young 
purebred  pig  would  do  well  to  write  the 
County  Club  Agent.  The  Pig  Club  starts 
June  1st,  but  a  pig  club  member  would 
not  need  to  wait  until  that  time  before 
getting   one. 


Almost  all  of  the  Sewing  and  Food 
Club  Members  in  the  County  are  getting 
along  well  and  should  finish  their  re- 
quired work  by  May  20,  the  time  set  for 
the  completing  of  all  work  including 
story,  record  and  actual  sewing  or  cook- 
ing. Miss  Murdock,  the  Assistant  State 
Club  Leader,  will  be  in  the  County  on 
May  23  and  27  and  will  probably  do 
most  of  the  judging  at  these  times.  It 
is  hoped  that  all  the  Clubs  will  be 
banner  Clubs. 


The  Food  Club  of  the  County  Street 
School,  Taunton,  is  to  give  a  Club  Sup- 
per on  Wednesday  evening,  May  7.  The 
supper  will  be  planned  and  prepared  by 
Club  Members  of  this  Club. 


4  H  Service  Club. 

The  main  object  of  the  recently  organ- 
ized 4  H  Service  Club  is  to  get  more 
members  enrolled  in  4  H  Clubs.  Any 
boy  or  girl  completing  one  year's  work 
in  a  project  is  entitled  to  join.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  4  H  Service  Club  are  to  get 
other  boys   and  girls  to  join  the  clubs. 

If  any  boy  or  girl  should  say 
that  they  have  enough  work  to  do  with- 
out joining  a  club,  we,  as  club  members, 
should  just  tell  them  they  are  entirely 
wrong,  because  it  doesn't  take  more  than 
one  minute  of  their  play  time  to  keep  a 
record  of  whatever  they  have  done  dur- 
ing the  day. 

It  may  seem  hard  to  keep  a  record  of 
a  project  every  day,  but  just  stop  and 
think  how  much  satisfaction  there  is  to 
know  at  the  end  of  a  year  how  much 
one  has  made  during  the  year.  This  is 
where  the  Club  Motto  comes  in  handy, 
"To  Make  the  Best  Even  Better."  If 
you  didn't  win  out  one  year,  you  should 
look  over  your  reports  and  records  and 
see  where  you  have  made  the  mistake 
and  then  do  better  the  next  year. 

If  you  are  eligible  to  join  the  4  H 
Service  Club  and  have  not  yet  done  so 
send  your  name  and  address  to  Miss 
Frances  Fernandes,  South  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Club  and 
she  will  be  glad  to  put  your  name  on 
the  books.  We  are  anxious  to  more  than 
double  the  club  members  this  year. 

JONATHAN  L.  CHACE,  Pres. 
4  H  Service  Club  of  Bristol  County, 
Westport,   Mass. 


In  the  Monthly  Junior  Egg  Laying 
contest  for  February,  Ralph  Gifford  of 
North   Dartmouth  won  the  blue  ribbon 

(Continued   on  Page  4,  column   1) 
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with  a  total  of  104  eggs  from  five  birds, 
or  an  average  of  20.8  eggs  per  bird. 
The  next  ten  highest  records  are  as  fol- 
lovkfs: 

Homer  Davis,  Taunton,  Mass.,  19.0 

Donald  Jordan,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  17.0 
Anna   Silvia,   Taunton,  Mass.,  16.8 

Raymond    Haglund,    North    Easton, 

Mass.,  15.4 

Alfred   Desmarias,  15.0 

Thaddeus  Strogny,  Taunton,  Mass,  14.6 
Stephen  .Jennings,  Westport,  Mass.,  14.3 
Peter    Eskow,    Westport    Mass.,  13.4 

Robert  Sharpies,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  13.4 
George  H.  Rayno,  Acushnet,  Mass.,  12.0 

The  following  is  the  average  yield  of 
eggs  per  hen  per  club  for  the  month  of 
February. 

Taunton  (County  Street  School),  15.2 
B.  C.  A.  S.   (Aggie),  12.5 

Acushnet    (No    Slackers),  11.9 

Westport    (North),  9.4 

New  Bedford    (Lay  or  Bust),  9.1 

Raynham    (Ever  Lay),  8.4 

Seekonk     (North),  6.8 

Points    on    Care    of    Chicks. 

Do  not  feed  the  chicks  for  48  hours 
after  they  hatch.  There  is  enough  of  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  left  to  be  used  by  the 
chick  for  about  two  days. 

Keep  the  young  chicks  warm.  This  is 
a  most  important  matter.  If  they  get 
chilled  when  they  are  young  they  usually 
get  diarrhea  which  may  kill  them.  If  it 
doesn't  kill  them  it  stunts  them  and 
they  never  make  good  hens.  If  you  hatch 
your  chicks  by  hens  there  is  not  so  much 
danger  from  chilling  as  the  hen  takes 
care  of  them.  With  incubator  chicks  the 
chilling  is  most  apt  to  occur.  The  temp- 
rature  should  be  100  degrees  at  first. 
Gradually  reduce  temperature  10  to  15 
degrees  in  the  -course  of  three  or  four 
weeks.  Keep  the  chicks  comfortable  at 
all  times. 

Teach  chicks  to  get  out  of  doors  as 
early  as  possible  regardless  of  weather. 
Only  a  few  minutes  the  first  time  and 
then  increase  each  day.  This  makes 
strong,  healthy  chicks.  Unless  they  do 
get  on  the  ground  early  they  may  be- 
come weak  legged. 

The  chicks  first  feed  should  be  in  the 
form  of  grit,  which  helps  to  clean  out 
the  intestines,  acting  as  a  physic.  Af- 
ter the  second  day  feed  sour  milk  first 
and  continue  this  or  semi-solid  butter- 
milk for  five  or  six  weeks.  Finely  cut 
hard  boiled  eggs  or  oat  meal  should  be 
fed  for  the  first  2  or  3  days  and  then 
start  in  by  feeding  dry  mash  in  hoppers 
and  a  little  chick  feed  about  five  times 
a  day,  a  little  each  time  for  the  first 
week  or  more,  then  gradually  cut  down 
the  times  of  feeding  to  four  and  then 
three,  and  finally  to  two  times,  when 
they  get  to  be  6  or  8  weeks  old.  Green 
food,  such  as  lettuce,  sprouted  oats  or 
finely  ground  mangles  or  the  like  can  be 
fed  after  the  chickens   are  3  or  4  days 


old  and  continued  right  along.  Clover  or 
alfalfa  chaff  in  the  litter  can  be  used. 
Chicks  cannot  consume  too  much  green 
food.  They  ought  to  have  plenty  at  all 
times,  good  feeds.  Water  should  be  be- 
fore the  chicks  at  all  times. 


FARM  BUREAU  HORSE  SALE 
(Continued  from  Page  1,  column  1) 
was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Hon. 
Frank  T.  Hyland,  Lieut.-Govemor  of 
North  Dakota,  acted  as  auctioneer. 
Every  horse  was  sold  fair  and  square 
and  every  buyer  got  his  money's  worth 
and  some  got  two  dollars  value  for  one 
expended.  Several  have  stated  since  the 
sale  that  they  would  not  sell  their  horses 
for  twice  what  they  paid  for  them. 

Every  horse  was  sold  with  a  positive 
guarantee  and  every  purchaser  has  re- 
ceived satisfaction.  In  only  two  in- 
stances have  any  complaints  come  in 
from  purchasers,  and  both  of  these  have 
been  promptly  adjusted  by  the  North 
Dakota   Farm  Bureau. 

The  horses  sold  at  the  Taunton  Sale 
averaged  $123.00  and  at  the  New  Bed- 
ford   Sale    $126.00. 


APPLE  ORCHARD  OPERATIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  column  3) 

August  20  to  September  1. — Go  over 
the  trees  with  pointed  knife  and  stout 
wire  for  borers.  Look  carefully  and  get 
every  one.  Do  not  damage  the  bark  any 
more  than  you  can  help. 

October  1  to  October  15. — Pick  fruit 
carefully.  Do  not  let  it  stand  in  the 
sun.  Leave  out  over  night  to  get  cool. 
Take  it  in  early  in  the  morning  and  put 
in    cool,    damp    place. 

October  15  to  November  1. — Bring  in 
all  ladders,  baskets,  boxes.  Be  sure  that 
all  water  is  drained  from  sprayer  and 
grease  it  for  the  winter.  Readjust  wire 
guards  or  place  new  paper  guards  around 
all  trees  for  mice  protection.  Clean  up 
any  trash.  Take  good  care  of  the  ap- 
ples. 

Notes. — Do  not  rely  on  dates,  but  on 
conditions  of  tree  for  applying  spray. 

Do  all  spraying  with  a  good  mist.  Cut 
down  the  capacity  of  your  nozzle  until 
you  get  one. 
*  Sprays  usually  needed  in  all  orchards. 


TRI-STATE    FARM    BUREAU    NEWS 
NOTES 


The  proposed  Tri-State  Farm  Bureau 
■Office  is  now  a  reality.  It  was  opened  at 
168  Bridge  Street,  Springfield,  Mass.,  on 
April  first,  with  Fred  D.  Griggs,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  Massachusetts 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  charge.  A 
Committee  of  the  three  state  federation 
presidents  will  be  the  supervisory  body. 

The  Tri-State  plan  is  the  outcome  of 
a  move  for  closer  co-operation  between 


the  southern  New  England  Farm  Bureau 
Federations.  Neither  Connecticut  nor 
Rhode  Island  has  been  able,  up  to  this 
time,  to  support  a  State  Office,  or  a  paid 
secretary.  Massachusetts  has  had  only  a 
part-time  man. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  Tri- 
State  office  to  give  service  to  states 
and  counties,  particularly  along  organi- 
zation and  finance  lines.  It  will  also, 
assist  in  promoting  closer  relationships 
between  the  various  agricultural  groups 
throughout  the  territory.  Considerable 
effort  will  be  given  to  promoting 
further  co-operative  buying  of  farm 
supplies  for  members. 

Working  together  in  this  way  will 
not  do  away  with  the  present  state  fed- 
erations. Each  will  have  its  separate 
existence  and  its  officers,  as  in  the  past. 
They  will  simply  unite  in  having  a  joint 
manager  and  a  joint  office  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  and  for  greater  efficiency. 
At  the  present  time,  the  membership  in 
the  three  states  is  approximately  6,000. 
In  general  they  are  the  leading  farmers 
in  their  communities,  and  therefore 
have  influence  over  much  larger  numbers. 

One  very  important  project,  which 
will  have  immediate  attention  is,  to 
assist  the  counties  in  their  annual  mem- 
bership campaigns.  It  is  aimed  to  secure 
in  each  town  an  active  director  around 
whom  a  strong  local  unit  can  be  built. 
Manager  Griggs  has  had  ten  years 
successful  experience  in  this  kind  of 
organization  work. 

Steps  looking  toward  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  farm  bureaus  of  New 
England  and  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  were  taken  at  a 
meeting  in  Boston  on  April  1st. 

A  general  proclamation  has  been 
issued  by  O.  E.  Bradfute,  President  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
in  regard  to  Forest  Protection  Week, 
April  21  to  27.  Forest  Protection  Week 
distinctly  differs  from  most  of  the 
"weeks"  vsdth  which  the  calendar  is 
adorned,  inasmuch  as  it  is  announced 
by  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  and  is  in- 
tended to  benefit  everybody  rather  than 
a  single  class  of  citizens  or  business 
interests. 

Mr.  Bradfute  points  out:  "The 
farmers  of  America  are  especially  in- 
terested in  the  forests,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  the  largest  single  class  of 
timber  consumers  in  the  United  States, 
and  moreover,  own  one-third  of  the 
timber-land  area  of  the  entire  country. 


Poultry  Club  Members  are  requested 
to  return  monthly  egg  record  cards 
which  are  being  sent  out  each  month  to 
the  County  Club  Agent.  The  club  mem- 
ber sending  in  the  highest  egg  yield  be- 
fore the  15th  of  the  following  month  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  birds  they 
have  in  the  contest  will  receive  a  beau- 
tiful blue  ribbon. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  FARM  BU- 
REAU  EXCHANGE 


Since  the  Bristol  County  Farm 
Bureau  Exchange  began  to  purchase 
supplies  for  the  farmers  of  the  County, 
about  $250,000,  or  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  high  quality  feed  and 
fertilizers  have  been  purchased.  The 
first  purchasing  of  materials  was  made 
in  February,  1922. 

This  is  a  rather  creditable  showing 
for  Bristol  County  Farmers  to  make  in 
two  years.  The  organization  has  handled 
this  volume  of  business  with  a  mini- 
mum  of  working  capital. 

The  achievements  of  the  Exchange 
have  been  made  possible  vei-y  largely 
because  of  the  ability  and  faithfulness 
of  its  Directors.  The  following  men  have 
been  the  Directors  of  the  Exchange  since 
its  conception  and  are  responsible  for 
its  success:  President,  F.  G.  Arnold, 
Touisset;  Vice-President,  Alden  G. 
Walker,  Norton;  Clerk,  Charles  S.  Bliss, 
Rehoboth;  Treasurer,  Ralph  M.  Strange, 
Taunton;  and  George  B.  Flint,  East 
Mansfield.  The  judgment  and  foresight 
of  these  men  have  kept  the  Exchange 
above  water  and  served  to  build  a  stable 
and  permanent  organization  which 
merits  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  of 
the  County. 

The  Directors  have  met  nearly  every 
month  and  sometimes  twice  a  month 
since  the  organization  of  the  Exchange. 
They  have  given  unstintingly  of  their 
time  and  thought.  Many  times  it  has 
been  after  midnight  when  they  have 
left  the  Directors'  meetings  to  start  for 
their  homes  some  12  to  15  miles  away. 

When  the  Exchange  was  first  organ- 
ized it  was  thought  that  Oiie  man  might 
be  able  to  manage  the  buying  and  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  for  all  the  shipping 
points  where  these  materials  would  be 
received.  For  the  past  two  years  Mr. 
S.  E.  Wright  has  been  the  Manager  of 
the  Exchange.  The  business  has  grown 
so  fast  during  the  past  two  years  that 
it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  cover 
the  territory  by  taking  orders  and  dis- 
tributing the  supplies.  Mr.  Wright  has 
worked  faithfully  and  for  long  hours, 
but  it  was  humanly  impossible  for  one 
man  to  cover  the  entire  field. 

Mr.  Wright  has  recently  resigned  as 
Manager  of  the  Exchange  and  is  going 
into  the  poultry  and  fruit  business  on 
his  home  place. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  has  seemed 
advisable  to  the  Directors  to  divide  up 
the  responsibility  of  the  purchase  and 


distribution  of  supplies.  The  Directors 
will  still  head  up  the  Exchange,  but  the 
County  is  being  divided  up  with  local 
men  in  charge  of  different  sections  of 
the  County.  This  re-organization  is  being 
rapidly  completed  and  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  County  will  be  covered  by  the 
local   agents   of   the   Exchange. 

The  local  agents  with  their  territories 
who  have  already  been  appointed  are 
as  follows: 

Name  of  Local  Agent,  Address,  and 
Shipping  Points  covered  are  as  follows: 
Charles   S.  Bliss,  R.  F.  D  No.   1,  Attle- 

boro,   Hebronville. 
George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield,  Mans- 
field. 
Alden  G.  Walker,  Norton,  Norton. 
0.     G.     Favor,     South     Easton,     South 

Easton. 
Ralph   Seymour,  890   Center   St.,  Brock- 
ton,  Dighton,   Taunton. 
H.  F.  Taber,  Acushnet,  Acushnet. 
William    A.    Ooggeshall,    1159    Rockdale 
Ave.,  New  Bedford,  North  Dartmouth, 
Westport,    New   Bedford,    Fairhaven. 
Albert    F.    Edminister,    East    Freetown, 

East  Freetown. 
F.  G.  Arnold,  Touisset,  South  Swansea, 

Fall   River,   Touisset. 
F.  H.  Horton,  Rehoboth,  Rumford,  R.  I. 


REMEMBER  HOME  BUREAU  DAY 


Boys'  and   Girls'   Field   Day 

The  Fifth  Annual  Bristol  County 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Field  Day  is  to  be  held 
this  year  on  Saturday,  June  14,  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  from 
10:30  A.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M.  There  will  be 
an  interesting  program  including: 
Poultry  Indentification  Contest. 
Clothing     and     Food     Identification 

Contest. 
Demonstration     on     Spraying     and 

Insect  Control. 
Demonstration    on   Poultry   Raising. 
Poultry  Judging  Contest. 
Pig  Chase. 

Other  Identification  Contests. 
Sports   and  games   including  potato 
race,  dashes,  and  other  interesting 
events  for  both  girls  and  boys. 
All    4    H    Club    Members    and    Local 
Leaders    are    earnestly    requested   to   be 
present    on   this   day   to   take   part,   not 
only  in  the  various  games,  contests,  etc., 
but  to   attend   a  meeting  of  the  newly 
organized   Bristol   County   4   H    Service 
Club.    Some    of    the    other    neighboring 
County  Club  Agents  and  State  Leaders 
will  probably  be  present. 

Come  and  bring  your  lunch.  Refresh- 
ments vnll  be  served  free  to  all  who 
attend. 


Saturday,  June  21,  at  Twin  Elms;  East 
Norton. 


President   Will    Entertain 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Williams,  President  of 
the  Bristol  County  Home  Bureau,  will 
entertain  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
Home  Economics  Extension  Work  at 
her  home.  Twin  Elm,  East  Norton, 
Saturday,  June  21,  when  Home  Bureau 
Day  will  be  celebrated  by  a  program 
picturing  different  phases  of  work  and 
the  opportunities  it  offers.  Since  the 
Home  will  be  the  main  theme  around 
which  the  events  of  the  day  will  center, 
surely  no  more  delightful  place  could 
have  been  chosen,  nor  hostess  to  preside 
over  the  occasion. 

Wide,  sloping  lawns,  fine  gardens  and 
a  large  roomy  house  will  provide 
accommodations,  rain  or  shine,  for  home 
makers  through  the  county.  "Home" 
will  be  the  center  of  the  program  and 
it  will  be  considered  from  within  and 
from  without;  its  equipment  and  its 
management;  its  furnishings  and  its 
exterior  appearance  and  surroundings 
— as  Director  Willard  recently  ex- 
pressed it,  "its  utilities  and  its  beauti- 
lities."  Not  only  these,  but  also  the  pro- 
cesses that  go  on  within  the  home,  such 
as  keeping  a  family  happily  fed  and 
clothed. 


EASTERN  STATES  POOL 


The  Directors  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Exchange  voted  again  this  year  to  enter 
the  Eastern  States  Grain  Pool.  Despite 
the  uncertain  market,  farmers  are 
signing  up  on  the  pool  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  last  year.  The  dairymen 
and  poultrymen  have  for  the  most  part 
been  well  pleased  with  the  high  quality 
and  open  formula  of  the  grain  and 
fertilizers  purchased  through  the  East- 
ern  States   Farmers'   Exchange. 

Farmers  have  come  to  realize  that  on 
the  present  basis  of  organization  every 
farmer  purchasing  supplies  through  the 
Eastern  States  merely  purchases 
member  of  the  organization,  and  the 
Eastern  States  merely  purchases 
materials  for  farmers.  The  pool  closes 
May  27. 
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SUMMARY     OF     ORCHARD      QUES- 
TIONNAIRE 


The  following  data  has  been  compiled 
by  Professor  F.  E.  Cole,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  Extension 
Service,  from  79  questionnaires  which 
have  been  received  from  commercial 
fruit  growers  scattered  throughout 
Massachusetts : 

The  total  orchard  acreage  represented 
by  men  answering  the  questionnaire  is 
1,309.25  acres,  with  the  average  orchard 
consisting  of  24.17   acres. 

Age  of  trees,  10  years  and  younger; 
number  of  trees,  18,797;  yield,  22,364 
bushels;   yield  per   tree,   1.19   bushels. 

Age  of  trees,  11  to  15  years;  number 
of  trees,  10,521;  yield,  22,227  bushels; 
yield  per  tree,  2.1  bushels. 

Age  of  trees,  16  to  20  years;  number 
of  trees,  2,810;  yield,  12,603  bushels; 
yield  per  tree,  4.4  bushels. 

Age  of  trees,  21  to  25  years;  number 
of  trees,  1,721;  yield,  18,152  bushels; 
yield  per  tree,   10.5  bushels. 

Age  of  trees  26  years  and  over,  5,260; 
yield,  30,024  bushels;  yield  per  tree, 
5.7  bushels. 

Cultivation    or   Not 

Sixty-two  of  the  blocks  were  wholly 
or  partially  in  sod,  and  the  grass  was 
cut  in  a  good  many  of  them  two  or  three 
times.  Fifty-eight  men  used  strip  culti- 
vation; 23,  clean  culture,  and  28,  a  mix- 
ture of  these  two  in  parts  of  their  or- 
chard.   Seven   blocks   were   intercropped. 

Fertilization 

Of  the  194  blocks  represented,  mixed 
fertilizer  was  used  on  45,  manure  on  81, 
and  nitrate  of  soda  on  95,  while  some 
had  a  combination  of  these  three.  There 
was  no  uniform  mixture  for  the  mixed 
fertilizer,  although  5-8-4  and  4-8-10 
were  used  the  most.  Manure  was  used 
up  to  10  cords  per  acre,  and  nitrate  of 
soda  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  from 
100  to  400  pounds  per  acre. 

Spraying 

There  was  no  definite  system  of  spray- 
ing stated  in  the  majority  of  question- 
naires. However,  14  men  used  a  system, 
or  an  adaptation  of  it,  as  suggested  by 
Krout  in  his  bulletin  No.  214,  and  as 
outlined  in   a  Geneva  bulletin. 

Spraying  is  summarized,  with  the 
number  of  men  using  each  application, 
as  follows: 

Dormant  spray  56  men 

Prepink         "  49     " 

Pink  "  64     " 

Calyx  "  66     " 

Curculio         "  16     " 

Special  scab  spray  36    " 

Railroad  worm  spray 

(July  1)  16     " 

Sooty  blotch   spray 

(August    1)  7     " 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the 


number  of  tanks  of  spray  material  put 
on  in  ten  hours  and  also  the  number  of 
tanks  necessary  for  one  application  for 
that  particular  machine.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  wide  variation,  but  the  average 
is  rather  striking. 

Capacity  No.  of  tanks  No.  of 

of  tank  per  day  tanks  per 

application 
50  gals  7  15 

100     "  7  12.5 

150     "  7  15 

200     "  6.6  15 

Regarding  the  time  spent  in  filling  the 
tank,  there  was  also  a  very  wide  varia- 
tion, and  it  was  interesting  to  learn  that 
from  1/8  t6  %  of  the  time,  on  the 
average,  was  spent  filling  the  tank.  The 
result  is  given  in  the  following  table : 
Size  of  tank  Time  spent  filling 

tank 
50  gals,  20  minutes 

100     "  25         " 

.150     "  29 

200     "  22 

Following   is   a   summary   of   the   con- 
veniences used  in  filling  the  tank: 
Pumps,  23 

Gravity,  13 

ToviTi  Pressure,  16 

Pails,  6 

Forty-nine   out   of   71   men    answer- 
ing    the     questionnaire     used     spreader 
last   year,   20   did   not. 
Dusting 

Only  8  of  the  entire  number  used  dust 
at  all,  and  these  8  dusted,  on  the  average, 
4  times  during  the  season.  As  4  times 
is  not  sufficient  for  thorough  protec- 
tion, they  probably  supplemented  their 
dusting  schedule  with  one  or  two  liquid 
applications. 

There   was    not    sufficient   information 
given  to  warrant  making  a  statement  on 
the  cost  of  protection  by  dusting. 
Thinning 

As  to  thinning,  47  men  reported 
thinning,  13  replied  that  they  did  not 
thin.  I 

The  following  table  shows  to  what  ex- 
tent these  47  men  thinned  the  different 
varieties : 

30  men  thinned  Wealthy 
25     "  "         Baldwin 

22     "  "         Mcintosh 

15     "  "         Yellow       Transparent 

14     "  "         Wagener 

10     "  "         Gravenstein 

14     "  "         Duchess 

Thinning  was  reported  to  bring  a  pro- 
fit of  $.50  to  $3.10  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested, with  one  man  reporting  as  high 
as  $10.00.  Distances  average  from  4  to 
10  inches,  with  6  and  8  inches  the  most 
popular.  There  was  a  very  wide  variety 
in  the  cost  of  thinning,  but  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  men  did  not  know  the 
exact  cost. 

(Continued    on   page   4   column    1) 


LIMING        FOR        ALFALFA        AND 
CLOVER 


Alfalfa  and  Clover  are  two  of  the 
most  valuable  crops  for  the  dairy  farmer 
to  grow.  Both  are  very  high  in  feeding 
value  and  both  have  a  tendency  to  build 
up  the  soil  by  increasing  the  nitrogen 
content  and  improving  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
growing  alfalfa  and  clover  is  the  rela- 
tive acidity  of  many  of  our  soils.  This 
acidity  can  usually  be  corrected  by  an 
intelligent  use  of  lime. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  lime  to 
be  used,  the  soil  should  first  be  tested 
for  acidity.  This  can  be  done  by  getting 
a  few  cents  worth  of  litmus  at  a  drug 
store  and  follow  directions.  A  more 
accurate  test  can  be  made  through  the 
Soiltex  method.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
test  samples  of  soil  here  at  the  school 
free  of  charge  for  any  persons  in  the 
County.  The  following  chart  is  given  by 
Professor  J.  B.  Abbott  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agriculural  College  for  "using 
lime  before  seeding  to  grasses  and 
clovers. 

Amount    of    ground    limestone    to    be 
used  per  acre: 
Crops  to  be  grown. 

Alfalfa,  slight  acidity,  1500  lbs; 
medium  acidity,  1500-3000  lbs;  strong 
acidity,  do  not  try  Alfalfa. 

Red  Clover  and  Timothy,  slight  acidity, 
none;  medium  acidity,  1500  lbs;  strong 
acidity,   1500-300  lbs. 

Alsike  and  Red  Top,  slight  acidity, 
none;  medium  acidity,  none;  strong 
acidity,   1500  lbs. 

Better  lime  and  grow  Red  Clover  if 
soil  is  well  drained.  If  not  alsike  is  best. 

We  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
few  farmers  in  the  County  who  are  in- 
terested both  for  their  own  benefit  and 
the  benefit  of  their  neighbor  in  trying 
out  some  simple  demonstration  on  the 
use  of  lime. 

The    following    tests    are    suggested: 
Lay   ofi"   plots    1   rod   wide  and   treat   as 
follows : 

Plot  1—1500-3000  lbs.  ground  lime- 
stone per  acre. 

Plot  11—1500-3000  lbs.  ground  lime- 
stone per  acre  plus  500  lbs.  Acid  Phos- 
phate per  acre. 

Plot  III— 500  lbs.  Acid  Phosphate  per 
acre. 

Plot  IV — Neither  lime  nor  acid  phos- 
phate. 

The  County  Agent  would  be  glad  to 
assist  with  laying  out  such  plots  and 
checking  up  results. 


Look  over  your  growing  chicks  for  head 
lice  and  if  you  find  any  use  equal  parts 
of  melted  lard  and  sweet  oil  on  their 
heads.  Keep  the  male  and  female  birds 
separate  as  soon  as  they  can  be  deter- 
mined. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


BETTER   HOMES  WEEK  OBSERVED 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


How  often  do  you  come  up  and  leave 
the  cellar  light  burning?  One  of  our 
friends  has  a  sure  cure  for  that — a 
little  red  light  which  shows  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  Even  after  you  nave  come 
up  and  shut  the  door  this  little  red  eye 
will  give  you  warning.  It  looks  some- 
thing like  the  ruby  lights  we  used  to 
have  on  the  rear  mud  guard  of  our 
bicycles,  and  works — well  never  mind 
now  how  it  works,  you'll  see  it  anyway 
Home  Bureau  Day. 


It  may  "take  a  heap  of  living  in  a 
house  to  make  it  home",  but  time  isn't 
the  only  factor.  The  people  that  do  the 
living  make  some  difference  too.  You'll 
think  so  when  you  visit  one  of  our  Home 
Improvement  contestants  on  Home 
Bureau  Day.  And  the  house  has  been 
built  only  about  six  months — really  it 
isn't   entirely  finished   yet. 


Just  a  small,  irregular  shaped  piece 
of  land  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
macadam  road  and  on  another  by  a 
weedy  brook  with  a  small  cement  bridge 
at  the  junction  of  the  two — what  would 
you  do  with  it  if  it  were  yours?  Here 
is  what  one  person  has  done.  Capital- 
ized the  bridge  and  the  brook  as  a  back- 
ground for  a  garden,  then  screened  the 
garden  from  the  highway  by  a  fringe 
of  trees  close  enough  to  secure  some 
privacy,  but  far  enough  apart  to  allow 
beautiful  glimpses  of  the  garden  to 
passers-by.  Yes,  it  takes  time — about 
five  years  so  far — but  what  of  that  in 
your  own  home! 


A  Colonial  type  cottage,  white  with 
green  blinds  and  white  trellises,  set  in 
a  patch  of  green  lawn,  at  one  side  a 
drive  bordered  with  flowers,  leading  to 
the  garage,  and  in  back  a  few  hen  houses 
and  a  garden — what  could  make  a  more 
appealing  picture  of  a  simple  home? 
One  just  like  that  is  entered  in  the 
Home  Improvement  Contest  and  we  will 
show  it  to  you  on  Home  Bureau  Day, 
Saturday,  June  21. 


You  have  often  been  to  a  Fair  and 
stood  fascinated  before  a  booth  where 
a  man  paints  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a 
board  with  plain  colors  and  then  with 
a  handful  of  crumpled  paper  smudges 
the  wet  paint  into  interesting  designs 
telling  you  that  this  is  a  very  desirable 
way  to  finish  the  walls  of  your  home. 
But  did  you  ever  have  the  courage  to 
try  it?  One  of  our  Home  Improvement 
Contestants  has  done  it  and  she  will 
show  it  to  you  Home  Bureau  Day, 
Saturday,  June  21. 


May  11  to  May  18  was  National 
Better  Homes  Week,  and  was  observed 
throughtout  the  country  in  many  places 
by  a  "demonstration  home" — a  house 
fitted  up  to  illustrate  a  good  standard 
for  the  community.  Supporting  this 
movement  were  many  other  interesting- 
things  pertaining  to  better  Homes,  ser- 
mons in  the  churches,  essay  and  poster 
contests  in  the  school,  book  and  music 
contests  by  oi'ganizations,  special  sales 
in  furniture,  household  equipment,  home 
furnishings,  etc.  All  these  and  many 
others  contributed  to  the  program  on  a 
nation  wide  scale. 

The  Bristol  County  Home  Bureau 
co-operated  by  featuring  a  number  of 
phases  of  home  making  on  its  program 
for  the  week.  TTie  Home  Demonstration 
Agent's  program  gives  the  following- 
activities  for  the  week. 

MONDAY:  Judged  Junior  Clothing 
Exhibit  in  Seekonk.  Millinery  meeting  in 
Seekonk  and  Segreganset.  Between  30 
and  40  hats  were  worked  on  during-  the 
day  and  evening,  and  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  got  so  carried  away  by 
hats  that  she  went  home  and  made 
another  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

TUESDAY:  Food  Preservation  meet- 
ings at  North  Rehoboth  and  South 
Dartmouth.  (Just  figure  up  the  dis- 
tance between  them  if  you  want  to  know 
how  fast  Mr.  Cole  drives  his  new  Dodge 
Coupe.  And  remember  that  he  and  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  had  to  eat 
their  suppers  besides  in  the  time  between 
afternoon  and  evening.  No  wonder  they 
arrived  at  South  Dartmouth  a  little 
late.)  Currant  Jelly,  three  kinds  of  jam, 
strawberry  and  rhubarb,  plain  straw- 
berry and  raspberry  jam,  were  made  and 
spinach  canned. 

WEDNESDAY:  Mr.  Cole  again,  this 
time  for  a  county-wide  Food  Preserva- 
tion meeting  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School.  Rhubarb  and  straw- 
berry jam  was  made  and  spinach  and 
asparagus  canned.  Special  Instructions 
for  canning  greens,  asparagus,  etc.,  as 
well  as  recipes  for  the  jam  may  be  had  by 
applying  either  to  those  who  attended 
these  meetings  or  to  the  Home  Demon- 
stration  Agent. 

THURSDAY:  Visited  5  Home  Im- 
provement Contestants,  East  Norton. 
Planned  features  for  Home  Bureau  Day, 
June  21.  Visited  Filene's  Clothing  Ex- 
hibit at  Wheaton  Inn  to  look  up  new 
ideas  for  Clothing  Construction  projects. 
FRIDAY:     Clothing  Construction 

meeting.  East  Taunton.  About  12  cloth 
guide  patterns  were  fitted  and  permanent 
paper  guide  patterns  made.  In  the  eve- 
ning helped  the  Dighton  Parent  Teach- 
ers' Association  with  costumes  for  the 
May  Pole  Dance. 

(Continued  on   page   4   column   2) 


The  "Little  Housewives"  Food  Club 
of  the  County  Street  School,  Taunton, 
under  the  competent  local  leadership  of 
Miss  Louise  B.  Sears,  gave  a  very  fine 
supper  to  their  parents,  their  local 
leader.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wen- 
dell Mowry,  and  the  County  Club  Agent, 
E.  R.  Wyeth.  An  excellent  supper  was 
served  by  the  girls  who  furnished  and 
cooked  the  supper  and  provided  the 
entertainment.  The  girls  sang  club  songs 
and  brief  addresses  were  given  by  Super- 
intendent Mowry  and  County  Club 
Agent  Wyeth.  The  hall  decorations  con- 
sisted of  pink  and  green  streamers  with 
little  baskets  filled  with  candy  for  favors. 
The  decoration  committee  consisted  of 
Evelyn  Morse  and  Freida  Callahan. 
Other  club  members  who  help  make  and 
serve  the  fine  supper  were  Mary  Martin, 
Anna  Silvia,  Grace  Vasconcellos,  Rosa- 
mond Davis  and  Virginia  Almy. 

The  Seekonk  Sewing  Club  in  the 
Newman  Ave.  Portable  School,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Barquist  and  Mrs. 
Lindsay  have  earned  $9.00  on  the  sale 
of  aprons  recently.  The  money  was 
used  to  purchase  a  volley  ball  for  their 
school. 

The  following  are  a  few  Club  Yells 
orignated  by  the  Loyal  Workers  Sewing 
Club  of  North  Easton  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Carola  Campbell: 

Hurrah  for  4  H  Club  Work, 

We    do   the   best   we   can. 

We    use    our    needles,    we    use    our 

heads, 
We  use  our  Hearts  and  Hands. 

Drop  the  safety  pin  at  last. 
Sew  on  buttons  well  and  fast. 
Wash,   Wash,  Wash  all  the  pans. 
While   there's  soap  and  water  near 
at  hand. 

Poultry  Club  records  and  stories  are 
due  June  1st.  Please  get  your  green 
record  book  in  to  the  County  Club  Agent 
as  soon  as  possible  after  this  date.  If 
you  should  need  a  record  book  write  the 
Club  Agent,  Segreganset  at  once. 
Large,  self  addressed  envelopes  are 
being  sent  out  to  return  record 
books  and  story.  Instead  of  the  story 
the  questionnaire  in  the  back  page  of 
the  Green  Record  Book  may  be  filled 
out.  However,  to  be  a  Poultry  County 
Champion  a  club  member  must  vwite  a 
short  story. 

The  highest  average  egg  yield  for  the 
month  of  April  was  won  by  the  flock 
of  Wilfred  Gifford  of  North  Dartmouth. 
He  wins  the  blue  ribbon  for  the  month 
with  an  average  egg  yield  of  25.1%. 
This  makes  the  third  time  he  has  won 
the  ribbon.  The  next  ten  in  order  are  as 
follows : 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Cost  of  Growing 

There  was  too  wide  a  variation  in  the 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  growing  a 
bushel  of  apples  to  attempt  to  report 
it  separately.  The  estimates  ranged  from 
$.25  to  over  $1.00. 

Harvesting 

Fifty-seven  out  of  the  total  number 
of  men  answering,  used  half-bushel 
baskets  to  pick  into,  6  men  used  peach 
baskets  with  adjustable  straps,  5  used 
a  picking  bag,  and  3  used  pails. 

Twenty  of  the  orchardists  used  a 
barrel  for  an  orchard  package,  43  used 
the  bushel  box  and  probably  half  of 
these  used  the  old  Boston  bushel  box. 
One  man  did  not  change  his  apples  from 
the  picking  basket  and  used  the  14  qt. 
basket  as  an  orchard  package,  0  men 
used  bushel  baskets,  and  one  used  the 
Fibo-pack   basket. 

Twenty-seven  men  used  a  truck  to  get 
the  apples  to  the  packing  house,  36  used 
a  wagon,  and  4  used  used  a  tractor  with 
trailer. 

Forty     of     the     men       reported  their 
actual    cost    of   harvesting   or    made    an 
estimate.     The     average     is     15.4c     per 
bushel. 
Marketing 

The  fruit  was  sold  in  packages  as  fol- 
lows: 

36  men  used  the  standard  bushel  box 
19     "    .     "       "      barrel 
11     "         "       "      14-qt.   basket 
8     "         "       "      bushel  basket 
2     "         "       "     4-qt.   basket 
2     "        "       "    carton 
2     "        "      "    western  box 
1  man     "       "     half-bushel  box 
1     "         "       "     28-qt.    basket 
The  men  used  the  following  methods 
of  sale: 

Retail,  38 

Wholesale,  25 

Commission,  21 

Local,  12 

Private,  2 

Hucksters,  2 

The  men  very  rarely  used  only  one 
method  of  sale,  and  some  used  three 
different  methods.  The  average  selling 
cost  for  all  these  men  is  20.2c  or  approx- 
imately 15%. 
Totals 

The  average  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  86c  per  bushel.  However,  a 
good  many  of  the  figures  used  in  this 
average  were  estimates,  and  very  few 
were  taken  from  actual  figures.  Fifteen 
men  reported  a  cost  of  production  of 
over  $1.00.  Only  28  out  of  the  whole 
number  gave  any  figures  at  all. 
New    Plantings 

Twenty-six  of  the  men  are  planting 
young  trees  this  year,  37  are  not.  The 
men  planting  trees  are  doing  so  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table: 

Baldwin,  15 

Mcintosh,  15 


Delicious, 

Wealthy, 

Gravenstein, 

Spy, 

Other    varieties. 


BETTER  HOMES  WEEK  OBSERVED 

SATURDAY:  Old  Colony  South 
Pomona  Grange  meeting. 

And  one  reason  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  is  so  late  is  because  Better 
Home  Week  and  the  previous  weeks 
have  been  so  full  that  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  didn't  have  time  to  sit 
dovm  and  write  copy  for  it,  so  she  had 
to  wait  until  Sunday  to  do  that. 
Home    Improvement   Tour 

Several  Massachusetts  Counties  are 
holding  tours  in  connection  with  their 
Kitchen  Improvement  Contest  this  spring, 
devoting  special  days  to  visiting 
Kitchens  to  note  the  improvement  made. 
Since  Bristol  County  got  a  late  start 
this  year  we  have  no  Kitchen  Improve- 
ment Contest,  but  we  have  a  number  of 
people  enrolled  in  the  "Farm  and  Home" 
Home  Improvement  Contest.  Some  of 
them  are  working  on  kitchens,  some  on 
other  parts  of  the  interior  or  exterior 
of  the  home.  It  just  so  happens  that 
several  of  these  homes  are  within  a  half 
mile  of  Twin  Elms,  East  Norton,  so  one 
of  the  features  of  the  Program  Home 
Bureau  Day,  Saturday,  June  21,  will  be 
a  tour  to  some  of  these  places  to  see 
what  they  are  doing. 


The  Little  Theatre  movement  will 
have  nothing  on  the  Bristol  County 
Home  Bureau,  June  21,  when  all  these 
phases  of  home  making  will  be  illus- 
trated by  extension  projects  acted  out 
in  a  way  that  promises  to  be  interesting 
and  amusing  as  well  as  instructive.  You 
won't  want  to  miss  a  bit  of  it,  so  be 
there  promptly  at  10.30  A.  M.  and  pre- 
pare to  stay  all  day.  Bring;  a  basket 
lunch  and  eat  it  under  one  of  the  trees 
or  in  the  garden. 


PREPARES   NEW   BULLETIN   ON 
BOSTON  FOOD  SUPPLY 


Division  of  Markets  of  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Shows  Where 
Fruit     and    Vegetables     Come     From. 

During  1923,  Boston  received  and  dis- 
tributed a  total  of  54,000  carloads  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  sixty-six  differ- 
ent kinds.  They  were  contributed  from 
forty-two  states  and  twenty  foreign  ports. 
Over  8,000  carloads  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  ceeeived  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, including  Africa,  Holland,  Spain, 
Italy,  South  America  and  Canada. 
These  facts  are  shown  in  a  circular  on 
"Receipts  and  Sources  of  Boston  Food 
Supply",  prepared  by  the  division  of 
markets  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  can  be  obtained  at 
Room  136,  State  House. 


Speaking  of  the  new  report,  the  divi- 
sion says: 

"Every  city  should  know  something 
concerning  its  food  supply,  since  practi- 
cally one-third  of  every  family  budget 
is  spent  for  food.  It  is  a  matter  of  gross 
importance  to  the  thickly  congested  city 
of  Boston  that  efficiency  be  practiced  in 
the  marketing  of  food  products  in  order 
to  eliminate  every  possible  opportunity 
where  wastage  may  occur. 

"During  the  height  of  the  local  pro- 
ducing season  Boston  obtains  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  fresh  vegetables 
from  nearby  sections.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  sale  from  150,000  to  250,- 
000  bushels  of  produce  a  year  from  a 
single  farm  is  not  unusual.  The  volume 
of  particular  crops  varies  from  year  to 
year,  but  the  steady  sale  is  from  the 
large  greenhouse  growers,  who  sell  from 
150  to  200  bushels  of  lettuce  every  day 
during  the  winter  season,  following  with 
their  crops  of  cucumbers  in  the  early 
spring,  and  outdoor  crops  in  the  summer. 

"The  gross  volume  of  many  of  the 
nearby  market  gardeners  runs  from 
$50,000  to  $150,000  a  year.  The  offset- 
ting expense  item,  however,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Without  much 
question  the  net  profits  have  been  much 
lower  than  for  other  types  of  business 
of  equal  volume,  with  a  turnover  of  only 
about  twice  a  year,  as  compared  with  a 
good  many  other  lines  of  business,  where 
the  turnover  is  from  ten  to  twenty  times 
a  year." 


JUNIOR    CLUB    NOTES 

(Continued  from  Page  3  column  3) 

1.  Milton   Wood,   Westport  25. 

2.  Arthur  Laraviere,  Fall  River  24.4 

3.  James   York,  New  Bedford       23.1 

4.  Constance  Bell,   Swansea  22.5 
6.     Hector   Blais,   Seekonk                21.5 

6.  Robert   Morse,    New   Bedford   21.3 

7.  Merral  Viles,  Raynham  20.9 

8.  Homer  Davis,   Taunton  20.6 

9.  Robert    Sharpies,   Fall   River    19.2 
10.     John    Spencer,   Westport  18.6 

The  standing  of  the  Poultry  Clubs  in 
the  County  are  as  follows: 

New    Bedford,  19.7 

North  Westport,  18.2 

Taunton,  17.6 

B.  C.  A.  S.,  Segre- 

ganset,  16.3 

Acushnet,  15.3 

North  Seekonk,  14.0 

Raynham,  12.3 


A  Few  Timely  Poultry  Club  Hints 

Keep  the  young  stock  growing  by 
giving  them  free  or  new  range  and 
plenty  of  green  food,  fresh  water,  a  good 
clean,  well  ventilated  place  for  housing. 
Feed  scratchfeed  twice  a  day  and  keep 
dry  mash  always  before  them.  Grit  and 
oyster    shell    should    also    be    provided. 
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POULTRY  FIELD  DAY,  THURSDAY,   MARKET  GARDEN  FIELD  DAY,  SAT- 
AUGUST  21  URDAY,-  AUGUST  16 


Plans  are  being  made  for  a  second 
Annual  Poultry  Field  Day  for  Bristol 
County  Poultrymen.  The  date  set  is 
Thursday,  August  21.  The  Committee  in 
charge  consists  of  Mr.  Harry  Richmond, 
Mr.  Joseph  Globus  and  Mr.  Walter 
Weolley. 

The  tentative  plans  include  the  fol- 
lowing program:  An  auto  tour  visiting 
Byron  Dunn's  Leghorn  Farm  at  Matta- 
poisett  and  Nelson  Gifford's  Rhode 
Island  Red  Farm  at  South  Westport. 
Mr.  Dunn  has  a  capacity  for  over  2000 
Leghorns,  and  Mr.  Gifford  carries  about 
2400  Rhode  Island  Red  layers.  Mr. 
Gifford  also  does  quite  a  baby  chick 
business  .  Both  men  have  built  up  a 
profitable  poultry  business. 

The  program  also  includes  a  discussion 
of  poultry  diseases  led  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Poultry  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst.  There  will  be  a  basket  lunch 
at  Horseneck  Beach  and  possibly  a  ball 
game  between  the  Rhode  Island  Red  and 
Leghorn  men. 

This  Field  Day  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Taunton  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, but  all  poultrymen  are  cordially 
invited  and  urged  to  attend. 

A  complete  program  will  be  given  in 
the  August  Bulletin  or  mailed  on  re- 
quest from  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School. 


A  County  Field  Day  will  be  held 
Saturday,  August  16th,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  truck  farm- 
ing. Everyone  interested  is  urged  and 
invited  to  attend. 

The  program  includes  an  auto  tour  to 
three  of  the  most  successful  market 
garden  farms  in  Southern  Massa- 
chusetts; Prof.  H.  P.  Tompson,  D. 
Robert  Peck  and  Eugene  Peck,  all  of 
Seekonk. 

The  party  will  leave  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  at  9.00  A. 
M.  The  first  stop  will  be  at  Prof.  H.  F. 
Tompson's.  Professor  Tompson  was 
formerly  Director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Market  Garden  Field  Station  at  Lexing- 
ton. He  is  also  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Vegetable  Growers'  Association.  It 
is  expected  that  both  Professor  Koon, 
the  present  Director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Market  Garden  Field  Station, 
and  Professor  Tompson  will  accompany 
us  on  this  trip.  Write  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  for  complete  pro- 
gram. Come  and  bring  your  basket 
lunch  and  your  friends  with  you. 


FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK  AT  AM- 
HERST 


The  Annual  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege will  come  this  year  July  29  to 
August  1,  inclusive. 

There  will  be  complete  program  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  any  phase  of 
farm  and  home  life.  This  is  a  common 
meeting  place  for  the  most  progressive 
and  successful  farmers  from  all  over  the 
State.  From  the  point  of  view  of  inspira- 
tion alone  gained  at  such  a  meeting, 
through  the  association  with  leading 
farmers  and  farming  authorities,  the  re- 
sults of  attending  these  conferences  are 
well  worth  while.  There  is  also  consider- 
able value  from  the  practical  up-to-date 
ideas  gained  from  the  lectures,  demon- 
strations and  discussions  which  take 
place. 

The  program  begins  Tuesday,  July  29, 
at  9.00  A.  M.  and  continues  until  5.00 
P.  M.  Friday,  August  1. 

Tuesday  the  special  features  are  Fruit, 
Bees,  Flowers,  Home-Making,  Boys  and 
Girls. 

Wednesday,  special  features  include 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Livestock,  Dairying, 
Poultry,  Home  Making,  Boys  and  Girls. 

Thursday,  Poultry,  Dairy,  Home 
Making,  Boys  and  Girls. 

Friday,  Poultry,  Forestry.  Home 
Making,  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  program  includes  trips  about  the 
College  Campus  and  Farm,  Lectures, 
Demonstrations  and  discussions  led  by 
leading  authorities.  There  will  be 
something  of  interest  for  the  whole 
family.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your 
family  to  take  a  vacation. 
Transportation 

It  is  a  fine  auto  ride  to  Amherst. 
Amherst  is  located  on  the  Boston  & 
Maine  and  Central  Vermont  Railroads. 
Round  trip  railroad  fare  from  Taunton 
to  Amherst  is  approxixmately  $10.00. 

There  are  two  or  three  good  auto 
routes  to  Amherst.  One  route  is  via 
Providence,  Danielson,  Stafford  Springs 
and  Springfield,  about  125  miles  one  way 
from  Taunton.  Another  route  is  via 
Mansfield,  Worcester  and  Ware,  about 
110  miles  one  way  from  Taunton. 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  column  1) 
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THE   FARMER'S    BULLETIN 


BRISTOL   COUNTY   FARMERS'   FAIR 


PublUhed  Monthly  by  Tte  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Acrricultural  School 


STAFF 
George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

Curtis  Peckham,   Educational   Manager 
and  Poultry  Instructor 
David  A.  Millard,        Animal  Husbandry 
and  Dairying  Instructor 
Walter  E.  Curtis,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 
Willis  T.  Pettey,  Orcharding 

and   Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 
H.   Judson   Robinson,     Market   Garden- 
ing and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 
Leon  P.  Brown,  Farm  Mechanics 

and  Construction  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 

Flora   M.   Miller, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin   R.   Wyeth,  Junior  Agent 

Florence   M.    Cordner,  Clerk 


FARM   AND   HOME   WEEK   AT 
AMHERST 

(Continued  from  Page  1  column  3) 

The  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to  ar- 
range auto  transportation  at  three  cents 
per  mile  for  any  who  are  interested.  He 
will  also  be  glad  to  act  as  guide  on  the 
trip.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  have 
already  signified  their  intention  of  going 
by  auto.  There  will  be  an  auto  party 
leaving  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  at  Segreganset  Monday,  July  28, 
at  1.00  P.  M.  A  brief  stop  will  be  made 
at  the  Mansfield  Railroad  Station  to 
meet  any  who  find  it  convenient  to 
assemble  there.  The  party  will  leave 
Mansfield  for  Amherst  at  2.00  P.  M. 
All  who  are  interested  are  invited  to 
join  this  group.  If  you're  going  and  wish 
auto  transportation,  or  if  you  are  going 
in  your  own  auto  and  can  carry  an  extra 
person  at  3  cents  per  mile,  will  you 
kindly  notify  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School  as  soon  as  possible  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  make  arrangements. 

Accommodations 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege will  arrange  for  rooms  which  may 
be  had  in  private  homes  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  per  night.  Meals  may  be  had  at 
the  College  Cafeteria  at  low  cost. 

For  program  and  further  details 
write  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  or  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segregan- 
set, Mass. 


The  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair 
will  be  held  this  year  as  usual  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  at 
Segreganset,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,    October  9,  10  and  11. 

The  Fair  vnll  center  around  the  new 
school  building  with  the  fruit,  potatoes, 
corn,  vegetables,  canning,  homemaking 
and  Junior  exhibits  arranged  in  the 
different  rooms.  The  Poultry  Show, 
Automobile  Show,  Farm  Machinery  and 
demonstration  will  be  held  in  tents  near- 
by. 

There  will  be  several  new  and 
attractive  features  introduced  at  the 
Fair  this  year.  Our  main  mission  and 
objective,  however,  is  to  develop  a  finer 
and  better  quality  of  fruit,  vegetables 
and  other  farm  products  and  aid  in 
packing  and  displaying  them  more 
attractively  and  effectively.  Our  best  at 
the  Fair  should  be  a  guide  and  a  help 
to  the  many  farmers  and  their  friends 
in  disposing  of  their  own  products  more 
satisfactorily  to  the  purchasing  public. 
Our  city  visitors,  admirers  and  con- 
sumers should  be  instilled  with  a 
higher  appreciation  of  quality  in  the 
farm  products  which  they  see  here.  In 
order  that  we  may  have  the  best  in  the 
county  on  exhibit  at  this  Fair  there 
should  be  keen  competition.  Thus  the 
best  strive  to  do  better.  This  may  be 
brought  about  by  each  grower  interest- 
ing himself  in  his  own  county  Fair  to 
the  extent  of  entering  for  exhibition  at 
least  one  product  of  his  best  efforts. 
Surely  no  one  is  too  busy  or  has  so 
little  concern  for  the  upbuilding  of 
agriculture  in  this  county  not  to  do  this 
much. 

The  premium  list  with  complete  detail 
regarding  exhibits  and  awards  vsdll 
appear  in  an  early  issue  of  this  Bulletin. 
For  further  information  write  the 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Morse,  Segre- 
ganset, Mass. 


POULTRY  DISEASE   CONTROL  AND 

PREVENTION    IN    BRISTOL 

COUNTY 


For  the  past  three  years  the  Exten- 
sion Service  in  Bristol  County  has  put 
on  a  rather  intensive  campaign  to  as- 
sist poultrymen  in  preventing  and  con- 
trolling contagious  and  infectious  poul- 
ti-y  diseases.  Over  100  poultrymen  in 
the  county  have  been  given  definite  as- 
sistance in  cleaning  up  their  poultry 
plants  and  most  of  these  men  are  co- 
operating with  the  Extension  Service 
not  only  by  growing  healthy  chickens 
themselves,  but  by  demonstrating  to 
their  neighbors  how  to  do  it.  These 
hundred  farms  grow  about  a  hundred 
thousand  chickens  annually. 


Sanitation  is  the  slogan  in  this  cam- 
paign. Clean  ground  for  the  growing 
chicks  and  clean  sanitary  conditions  for 
the  laying  stock.  Instructions  are  sent 
out  to  poultrymen  through  the  county 
bulletin  and  circular  letters.  As  many 
personal  visits  as  possible  are  made.  Be- 
sides receiving  definite  instructions  the 
men  visited  are  asked  to  register  as  co- 
operators.  Pictures  are  taken  showing 
healthy  chickens  growing  on  clean 
range. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of 
the  project  are  the  poultry  meetings  on 
the  plants  of  some  of  the  co-operators. 
Two  such  meetings  have  recently  been 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Taunton 
Poultry  Association.  On  the  evening  of 
June  12,  a  group  of  thirty-five  poultry- 
men  visited  the  leghorn  farm  of  John 
Hass  at  Rehoboth.  Mr.  Hass,  who  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  a  good  co- 
operator,  had  about  four  thousand 
chickens  on  range  and  a  housing  capac- 
ity for  two  thousand  layers.  Mr.  Hass 
is  very  systematic  in  the  rotation  and 
sanitation  of  his  poultry  range,  and  is 
always  interested  in  telling  visitors  how 
he  does  it.  Mr.  Hass  put  over  1500  pul- 
lets into  the  laying  houses  last  fall  and 
the  monthly  egg  production  has  not  fal- 
en  below  50  per  cent,  any  month.  For 
several  months  last  winter  the  egg  re- 
ceipts were  over  a  thousand  dollars  per 
month  above  the  feed  bill.  The  eggs 
from  these  same  birds  showed  a  hatch- 
ability  of  over  75  per  cent. 

On  Saturday,  June  21,  some  sixty 
poultrymen  including  boys  from  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
made  a  poultry  tour  visiting  the  poultry 
farms  of  John  Hass  and  Henry  Goff  of 
Rehoboth  and  Harry  Lewis  of  Davis- 
ville,  R.  I.  Mr.  Goff  is  one  of  our  good 
co-operators  and  successful  poultrymen, 
who  has  succeeded  in  cleaning  up  a  bad 
intestinal  worm  infection  on  his  plant. 
Mr.  Goff  has  a  capacity  for  700  layers 
and  raises  about  1500  chickens,  all  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  During  the  past  three  years 
Mr.  Goff  has  told  over  500  visiting 
poultrymen  how  he  cleaned  np  his 
plant. 

We  are  planning  an  all  day,  county- 
wide,  poultry  field  day  for  August  20. 
We  expect  this  will  be  the  largest  poul- 
try meeting  ever  held  in  the  county. 

This  particular  poultry  project  has 
reached  more  poultrymen  than  any 
other  project  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  County.  Probably  90  per  cent  of 
the  poultrymen  have  been  reached  di- 
rectly and  indirectly.  This  disease  con- 
trol work  has  not  only  lessened  the  mor- 
tality of  the  poultry  flocks,  but  has  un- 
doubtedly increased  the  actual  produc- 
tion. Some  of  our  co-operators  have  re- 
ported labor  incomes  from  four  to  six 
thousand  dollars. 
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Home  Bureau  Day  Held 

In  spite  of  a  very  severe  thunder 
storm,  which  struck  Bristol  County  in 
the  morning,  an  enthusiastic  crowd 
found  its  way  to  Twin  Elm,  East  Nor- 
ton, on  June  21,  for  Home  Bureau  Day. 
At  11.00  A.  M.  the  meeting  started 
with  about  40  present.  As  the  day 
cleared  the  line  of  parked  cars  became 
longer  and  by  afternoon  the  attendance 
numbered   over   100. 

A  full  program  occupied  the  day. 
Many  phases  of  project  work  were  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  women  who 
have  been  carrying  them.  If  the  num- 
ber of  questions  raised  is  any  indication, 
then  the  amount  of  interest  aroused 
was  quite  considerable. 

Members  of  the  Easton  Furnace  and 
East  Mansfield  Meal  Planning  Groups, 
together  with  Miss  White,  sat  down  to  a 
demonstration  meal — on  paper  to  be 
sure — and  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
menu,  bringing  up  many  points  in  good 
standards   of  food   selection. 

Led  by  Mrs.  Fuller  of  Norton,  the 
pros  and  cons  of  pressure  cookers  were 
brought  out  by  home  demonstrators  who 
have  had  experience  with  this  piece  of 
equipment. 

Illustrations  of  the  clothing  projects 
were  explained  by  Miss  Tucker,  State 
Clothing  Specialist.  Five  little  children 
represented  the  work  in  Children's 
clothes.  Mrs.  Greene  and  Mrs.  Bufiiing- 
ton  of  Seekonk  wore  dresses  cut  from 
guide  patterns.  Mrs.  Winslow  of  East 
Mansfield,  seated  at  a  sewing  machine 
with  an  apron  whose  edges  were  bound 
with  a  machine  binder,  showed  the  use 
of  sewing  machine  attachments.  Brush- 
ing a  coat,  especially  the  creases  in 
cuflfs,  seams,  etc.,  to  remove  moth  eggs 
preparatory  to  storing  away  for  the 
summer,  carried  out  the  idea  of  care  of 
clothing.  The  work  with  dress  forms  was 
illustrated  by  a  form  and  a  dress  cut  on 
it  without  a  pattern.  Hats  made  in 
millinery  were  shown  by  members  of 
the  Westport  Group. 

Ethel  Blatchford  played  the  part  of 
Professor  Cole  in  a  Jam  Demonstration 
with  Doris  Higginbottom  as  a  pupil. 
Junior  Club  work  was  represented  by  a 
play  given  by  the  Star  and  Bluebird 
Clubs  of  Norton. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  day  was 
a  Home  Improvement  tour.  Twin  Elm, 
which  is  entered  in  the  Contest,  was  ex- 
amined during  the  noon  hour,  and  six 
other  places  were  visited  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  speaking  program  was  very  fine 
indeed.  Mr.  George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 
of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  spoke  on  the  Home  Bureau  and 
the  School.  Miss  Lucile  W.  Reynolds, 
State     Home     Demonstration     Leader, 


summarized  the  work  of  the  year  and 
gave  suggestions  for  possible  improve- 
ment. The  grand  treat  of  the  day  was 
the  round  table  discussion  led  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Stone  MacDonald,  formerly 
of  the  Modern  Priscilla. 

Mrs.  MacDonald's  delightful  philoso- 
phy of  life  and  home-making  and  her 
peculiar  sense  of  humor,  together  with 
the  fact  that  she  has  probably  handled 
more  different  kinds  of  house  equipment 
in  the  last  ten  years  than  almost  any 
other  woman,  makes  her  a  most  interest- 
ing as  well  as  instructive  speaker.  She 
aired  a  lot  of  New  England  house- 
keeping traditions  and  discarded  a  num- 
ber of  them  as  being  behind  the  times. 
Then  she  dragged  from  their  hiding 
places  pet  practices,  which  women  like 
to  use,  but  which  thy  are  afraid  to  have 
their  neighbors  know  they  use  for  fear 
of  being  called  slack.  These  she  ana- 
lyzed for  good  and  bad  points  and  set 
many  of  them  up  in  place  of  the  tradi- 
tions, which  were  discarded.  As  one 
point  after  another  was  brought  up 
there  were  satisfied  nods  of  assent  from 
all  over  the  room.  One  thing  most  ap- 
preciated by  the  women  was  the  chance 
to  ask  questions  of  an  authority  on 
home  making  who  is  so  intimately  fam- 
iliar with,  and  has  such  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  all  the  little  homely 
problems.  Many  a  woman  who  had  to 
leave  home  in .  the  morning  with  her 
dishes  unwashed  and  her  beds  unmade, 
must  have  gone  back  with  them  weigh- 
ing much  less  heavy  on  her  conscience 
than  when  she  came  away. 

At  the  close  of  the  Home  Bureau  Day 
program  nearly  half  of  those  present 
lined  up  in  cars  for  the  Home  Improve- 
ment Tour.  Besides  Mrs.  Williams' 
place,  which  was  looked  over  during  the 
lunch  hour,  six  other  places  on  the  list 
were  visited.  When  the  first  stop  was 
made  there  were  11  cars  in  line  carry- 
ing about  50  persons. 

An  interesting  feature  was  that  three 
of  the  seven  places  visited  showed  the 
development  of  a  large  living  room  by 
removing  partitions  between  two  or 
three  smaller  rooms.  The  difference  in 
the  type  of  house,  the  treatment  of  the 
walls,  floors,  etc.,  and  the  results  show 
a  great  many  possibilities. 
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HOME   IMPROVEMENT  TOUR 


No.    1 — Mr.  and  Mrs.   Henry  I.   Shaw 

Large  living  room  with  alcove  made 
by  removing  partitions  between  hall  and 
two  other  small  rooms.  Hardwood  floors, 
paint  and  paper  make  an  attractive 
room. 

No.   2 — Mr.   and   Mrs.  Herbert   E.  Pad- 
dock. 

Home   made   ice-cream   plant.      With 
$50.00  capital  to  start,  this  business  has 
(Continued  on  Page  4  column  2) 


Three  County  Champions  Chosen 

The  County  Champions  in  Food  Club, 
Clothing  and  Poultry  for  the  past  season 
can  now  be  announced.  In  the  Food  Club 
Rosamund  Davis  of  Taunton  was 
awarded  the  County  Prize.  Her  year's 
work  was  excellent.  This  makes  three 
years  that  Rosamund  has  been  in  the 
Food  Club  and  she  is  only  twelve  years 
of  age. 

Second  and  third  honors  go  to  Doris 
Higginbottom,  North  Rehoboth,  and 
Yvonne  Canuel,  Swansea,  respectively. 
They  both  did  very  commendable  work. 
In  the  Sewing  Club  Carrie  Clapp  of 
Norton  was  awarded  the  trip  to  Amherst. 
Carrie  has  completed  her  fourth  year 
in  Sewing  besides  making  15  garments 
and  doing  considerable  darning  and 
mending.  She  was  a  local  leader  for  the 
Star  Sewing  Club  of  Norton.  Her  work 
was  of  high  order. 

In  the  Clothing  Club  there  were  so 
many  club  members  doing  fine  work  that 
it  was  difficult  to  select  the  second  and 
third  honors.  Delia  Hitt  of  South  West- 
port  was  finally  chosen  as  second  prize 
winner  and  Reta  York  of  Myricks,  third. 
Myrtice  Fuller  of  Norton  is  a  candidate 
for  State  Championship  in  Sewing  this 
year.  Good  luck  to  you,  Myrtice. 

The  Poultry  honors  for  the  year  go 
to  Donald  Jordan  of  Attleboro.  Donald 
has  completed  four  years  of  successful 
poultry  club  work.  This  year  was  his 
best.  He  made  a  net  profit  of  $3.-59  per 
bird  and  received  during  the  seven 
months  of  the  contest  an  average  yield 
per  bird  of  125.3  eggs. 

Second  and  third  honors  in  the  County 
Poultry  Club  Contest  go  to  Robert 
Sharpies  of  Fall  River  and  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  and  Ray- 
mond Haglund,  North  Easton  and  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
respectively.  Both  of  these  boys  made 
enviable  records  also. 

Nine  County  and  State  Champions, 
three  girls  and  six  boys  are  going  to 
take  the  trip  to  Camp  Gilbert,  Amherst 
by  machine  on  July  26,  with  the  County 
Club  Agent.  Two  machines  will  make  up 
the  party,  one  being  driven  by  a  Club 
Champion,  Chester  Munroe,  of  Rehoboth, 
and  the  other  by  the  Club  Agent. 

The  highest  average  egg  yield  for  the 
last  month  in  the  Egg  Laying  Contest 
(May),  was  won  by  a  flock  of  12  Rhode 
Island  Reds  owned  by  Robert  Morse  of 
New  Bedford.  His  monthly  average  per 
hen  was  30.1  eggs  per  hen,  which  is 
really  a  wonderful  record.  The  next  ten 
in  order  are  as  follows: 
Milton  Wood,  Westport,  26.7 

George  Rayno,  Acushnet,  26.1 

Donald  Jordan,  Attleboro,  26.0 

Arthur  Lariviere,  Fall  River,  21.8 
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21.5 
21.3 
21.3 
19.6 
19.3 
18.0 


22.8 
20.8 
19.7 
18.7 
17.8 
17.1 
11.3 


Wilfred  K.  Giflford,  Dartmouth, 
Irving  York,  New  Bedford, 
Peter  Eskow,  Westport, 
Raymond  Haglund,  North  Easton 
Alfred    Desmarias,   Westport, 
Harry   Fleish,   Acushnet, 

The  standing  of  the  Poultry  Clubs  in 
average  eggs  per  hen  per  Club  in  the 
County  for  May  is  as  follows: 
New    Bedford, 
Acushnet, 
Taunton, 

B.  C.  A.  S.    ( Segreganset) 
North   Westport, 
Seekonk, 
Rayham, 

Poultry  Club  members  having  an 
average  egg  yield  per  bird  for  the  past 
seven  months  of  the  Club  Contest  of  at 
least  95  are  on  the  honor  roll  in  the 
State.  The  following  are  club  members 
in  Bristol  County  on  this  honor  roll, 
giving  average  yield  per  bird  for  seven 
months  starting  November  1:  Donald 
Jordan,  Attleboro,  125.3;  Robert 
Sharpies,  Segreganset,  109.7;  Homer 
Davis,  Taunton,  107.1;  Raymond  Hag- 
lund, Segreganset,  102.4;  Robert  Morse, 
New  Bedford,  101.3;  Alfred  Desmarias, 
North  Westport,  101.2;  Anna  Silvia, 
Taunton,  99.9;  Merrall  Viles,  Raynham, 
96.1;   and  Lawrence,  Berkley,  95.6. 

Donald  Jordan  receives  the  pen  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds  awarded  by  Mr. 
Harry  Richmond  of  Taunton.  Pullets 
will  be  given  in  the  fall. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Banner 
Clubs  during  the  past  season,  giving  the 
Town,    Club    Name,    Local   Leader,    and 
Number  of  Members: 
Attleboro — Willing     Workers'     Sewing; 

Mrs.  Foster  Haskell;  6. 
Berkley  (Myricks) — Sew  My  Own;  Miss 

Addie  M.  Blood;  8. 
Dartmouth — Dartmouth     High     School ; 

Miss  Mary  McGrath;  9. 
Mansfield — Helping  Hand  Sewing;  Mrs. 

Percy  White;  8. 
Norton — Star     Workers     Sewing;     Miss 

Carrie  O.  Clapp;  6. 
Norton — Bluebird  Sewing;  Miss  Myrtice 

Fuller;  5. 
Seekonk — Portable  School  Sewing;  Mrs. 

John  Barquist;   17. 
Seekonk — Skillful    Workers;    Mrs.    Han- 
nah Wescott;  8. 
Taunton — Mother's      Helpers'      Sewing; 

Mrs.  J.   E.  Morse;   9. 
Westport — Happy     Tribe     Food;     Mrs. 

Chas.  R.  Tallman;   6. 
Westport — Happy    Tribe    Sewing;    Mrs. 

Chas.  R.  Tallman;   6. 
Taunton — Little  Housewives  Food;  Miss 

Louise  B.  Sears;  7. 
New  Bedford — Blue  Ribbon  Poultry;  Mr. 

Nelson  C.  Morse;   5. 
South   Westport — Wide   awake  Poultry; 
Mrs.  Chas.  R.  Tallman;  5. 


Much  credit  is  due  the  above  local 
leaders  for  having  brought  members  of 
their  respective  clubs  through  a  success- 
ful and  prosperous  year. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Field  Day  a  Success 

The  recent  Boys'  and  Girls'  Field  Day 
held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  was  the  biggest  and  best  ever. 
There  were  nearly  1000  boys  and  girls 
and  50  teachers,  leaders  and  parents 
present.  The  Silk  Flag  was  won  by  the 
South  School  of  South  Somerset  for  the 
second  time,  having  made  a  total  of  12 
points  in  the  different  contests  of  the 
day.  The  Walker  School  of  Taunton  was 
second  with  11  points  and  the  Borden 
School  of  Fall  River  was  third  with  5 
points. 

Contributions    from    Club   Members 

Dear  Club  Members: 

Surely  every  one  of  you  who  has  com- 
pleted at  least  one  year  of  club  work 
will  wish  to  join  our  new  club,  the  4  H 
Service  Club.  It  is  something  like  an 
Alumni  Association  only  more  alive.  I 
am  sure  you  will  all  just  say  it  is  dandy. 
Rudyard  Kipling  said,  "Oh,  the  East 
is  the  East,  and  the  West  is  West,  and 
never  the  twain  shall  meet."  Let's  sur- 
prise Mr.  Kipling  by  making  the  East 
and  West  meet.  It  really  is  possible.  The 
4  H  Service  Club  will  help  us  to  become 
acquainted  with  boys  and  girls  from  all 
parts  of  the  County. 

Any  suggestions  as  to  how  club  work 
may  be  made  better  and  more  interest- 
ing would  be  appreciated  by  Mr.  Wyeth 
and  the  Executive  Committee.  Put  on 
your  "thinking  caps"  everybody  and 
help  us  out. 

Yours  in  Club  Work, 

DORIS   E.  HOWARD, 

Canning  Representative, 
4  H  Service  Club  of  Bristol  County, 
North  Rehoboth. 
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built  itself  in  five  years  from  a  one 
gallon  hand  turned  freezer  to  the  pres- 
ent large  capacity  power  refrigeration 
plant.  Next  year  the  Paddocks  hope  to 
start  improvements  on  their  home  from 
the  earnings  of  this  business. 
No.   3— Mr.   and  Mrs.  Philip  A.   Gavin. 

Home  furnishings.  Antique  furniture 
refinished.  Mottled  walls.  Painted  radia- 
tors. Rubbed  varnished  floors.  Oil  heat- 
er for  hot  water  tank.  Curtain  ideas. 
Door  hinges  and  latches. 
No.  4 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  R.  Whittaker. 

Attractive  appearance  of  home  and 
grounds.  House  newly  painted.  Walks, 
drive  gai-den  trellises,  lawn,  general  ap- 
pearance. 


No.  5 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mollis  G.  Rand. 

Partition  removed  between  hall  and 
front  room  making  a  large  living  room. 
An  extra  vdndow  and  French  doors  to 
the  dining  room  give  added  light.  Lino- 
leum border  used  instead  of  hardwood 
floor. 

No.  6 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Whittaker. 
Attractive  yard  and  garden.  Shows 
what  can  be  done  in  two  years  with 
a  very  small  cash  outlay.  All  of  the  iris 
started  from  a  dozen  plants. 
No.  7 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Williams. 

Piece  of  waste  land  made  into  a 
beautiful  garden.  One  hundred  and 
twelve  year  old  house  being  remodelled. 
Back  stairs  removed  to  give  more  room 
in  kitchen.  New  sink,  pantry  opening 
out  of  kitchen  with  place  for  outside 
icing  of  refrigerator.  Oil  stoves  used  ex- 
clusively for  cooking.  Red  spotlights  to 
tell  when  cellar  or  pantry  lights  are 
not  turned  off.  Partitions  removed  be- 
tween three  small  rooms  to  make  one 
large  living  room.  French  doors  cut  to 
give  light. 

Side   Lights   on   Home   Bureau   Day 
Try  lemon  juice  on  cucumbers  if  vin- 
egar doesn't  agree  with  you. 

Most  spoiled  husbands  got  that  way 
when  they  were  little  boys. 

Cook  jam  "  'till  it's  done" — that  is 
until  there  is  no  free  liquid  and  it  heaps 
up  on  the  spoon. 

No  mechanical  device  has  been  found 
yet  which  quite  equals  the  two  hands 
for  washing  dishes. 

Solid  silver  is  one  of  the  worries  of 
housekeeping  that  can  be  dispensed 
with  with  no  harm  done  to  anyone. 

Often  the  best  husbands  come  from 
homes  in  which  there  were  no  sisters 
and  the  mother  was  never  very  well. 

The  practice  of  making  beds  by  taking 
each  article  off  separately  and  airing 
them  every  day  then  putting  them  back 
one  by  one  was  started  in  the  days  of 
feather  beds,  before  the  era  of  bath  tubs 
and  sleeping  with  the  windows  open. 
It  was  then  a  hygienic  necessity.  Are 
you  still  living  that  much  behind  the 
times? 

Dishes  must  be  kept  absolutely  clean 
— and  that  requires  washing.  But  it 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  wiping,  not  if 
you  have  hot  water  and  a  place  to  drain 
them.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  they 
can't  be  left  once  in  a  while  if  there 
seems  to  be  something  more  important 
to  do — provided;  of  course,  that  they 
are  washed  before  they  are  used  again. 
Mrs.  Fuller  cooks  her  whole  break- 
fast, cereal  stewed  fruit — and  even 
coffee — in  the  pressure  cooker  all  at  one 
time  in  a  few  minutes. 

Yes,  you  can  use  a  pressure  cooker 
on  an  oil  stove  or  even  on  a  wood  fire. 
Of  course  it  is  proportionately  slower, 
but  then  so  is  cooking  in  any  kind  of  a 
kettle  on  the  same  fire. 
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Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair 

MASSACHUSETTS    DEPT.   OF  AGRICULTURE   COOPERATING 

PREMIUM    LIST 
Thursday^  Friday,  Saturday,  October  9, 1 0, 1 1 ,  1924 

THREE    DAYS  THREE    NIGHTS 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

BRISTOL  COUNTY   FARMERS'    FAIR 

OCTOBER,  1924 


Thursday,    October   9 — Grange   Day 

10.00  A.  M.     Judging  of  Exhibits. 
1.00  P.  M.      Tractor  and  Farm  Machinery  Demonstrations. 
2.30  P.  M.     "Increasing  the  Profits  of  Potato  Growers  by 
Prevention   of  Potato   Diseases."   Prof.   J.   B.   Ab- 
bott,  Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
3.00  P.  M.     "Value     of     Grading    and     Packing    Apples." 
Prof.  F.  C,  Sears,  Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 
7.30  P.  M.     Music  by  Orchestra. 
8.00-11.00  P.  M.     Dancing. 

Friday,    October    10 — Farm    Bureau    Day 

10.00  A.  M.     Barnyard  Golf  Tournament  for  Men — Singles 
First  Prize,  5.00  in  cash. 
Second  Prize,  $2.50  in  cash. 

Note:  Entries  should  be  made  either  to  Rus- 
sell E.  Hutchinson,  Ashland  Street,  Taunton,  or 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Segreganset,  Mass.,  before  9.00 
A.  M.  October  10.  All  entries  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  fee  of  25  cents. 

1.30  P.  M.      Barnyard      Golf     Tournament     for     Men  — 
Doubles. 
First  Prize,  $5.00  in  cash  for  winning  team. 

2.00  P.  M.  "The  Correct  Hat  for  You."  Illustrated  with 
latest  French  Models.  Miss  Gertrude  Franz  of  Fi- 
lene's   Clothing  Information   Bureau,   Boston. 

3.00  P.  M.     Auction  Sale  of  Produce. 
8.00-11.00  P.  M.     Dancing. 

Saturday,   October   11 — Children's   Day 

10.00  A.  M.     Ladies'   Barnyard    Golf   Tournament — Singles. 
First  prize,  $5.00  in  cash. 
Second  prize,  $2.50  in  cash. 
10.00-12.00  M.     Junior  Sports  and  Games. 
1.00  P.  M.     Clambake. 
2.00  P.  M.     Ladies'  Barnyard  Golf  Tournament — Doubles 

First  Prize — $5.00  in  cash  for  winning  team. 
2.00-4.00  P.  M.     Junior    Club     Contests    and     Demonstra- 
tions. 
2.00-5.00  P.  M.      Musical   Program. 
7.45  P.  M.     Musical   Entertainment. 
9.30  P.  M.     Auction  Sale  of  Exhibits. 

(Continued  on  Page  6,  Column  2) 


The  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair,  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Farm  Bureau,  is  purposely  arranged  both  as  to 
program  and  exhibits  to  make  it  of  educational  value  to 
those  attending.  Much  more  attention  is  given  to  labelling 
exhibits,  to  special  exhibits  with  educational  features,  and 
to  making  the  program  of  the  fair  instructive  rather  than 
simply  entertaining,  than  in  most  events  of  this  kind.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Farmers'  Bulletin  gives  so  much 
space  in  this  issue  and  next  to  the  premium  list  and  pro- 
gram of  the  fair. 

COMMITTEES 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  COMMITTEE— Fred  W. 
Gardner,  Segreganset,  Russell  L.  Hutchinson,  Taunton, 
and  Ralph  M.  Strange,  Taunton.  , 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT— Fred  W.   Gardner,   Seg- 
reganset. 
SECRETARY— Mrs.   Lucy  P.   Morse,   Segreganset. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY— Miss  Florencse  M.  Cordner, 
Taunton.  , 

TREASURER— Franklin  G.  Arnold,  Touisset. 

Superintendent  of   Hail — E.  Lincoln   Lewis,   Taunton. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 

PROGRAM — Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth. 

MIDWAY.  SALES  AND  BOOTHS— Fred  W.  Gardner,  Seg 
reganset. 

PUBLICITY— Curtis   Peckham,    Taunton. 
CORN — Benjamin  F.  Munroe,  Rehoboth. 
FRUITS — Harris  E.   Chace,  East  Freetown. 
VEGETABLES — Ralph  M.   Strange,  Taunton. 
POTATOES— Alden  G.  Walker,  Norton. 
POULTRY— J.  Willis  Andrews,  Dighton. 
CLAM   BAKE — Howard   C.   Briggs,   Segreganset. 
DECORATIONS— H.  Judson  Robinson,  Taunton. 
HOME  ECONOMICS — Miss  Flora  M.  Miller,  Segreganset. 
JUNIOR   EXTENSION   WORK— Edwin   R.    Wyeth,   Segre- 
ganset. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 
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RULES   AND   REGULATIONS 

1.  For  rules  for  poultry  entries  see  "Department  G" 
of  this  Premium  List.  Entries  (except  poultry)  close  Wed- 
nesday, October  8th.  All  entries  should  be  made  on  entry 
blanks  furnished  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  It  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  management  if  entries  are  received 
early. 

2.  Send  all  entry  blanks  to  Mrs.  P.  C.  Morse,  Secre- 
tary. Segreganset,  Mass.  Exhibits  must  be  plainly  marked 
with  name  and  address  of  exhibitor  giving  also  the  Depart- 
ment and  Class  number  in  which  the  exhibit  is  entered. 

S.  All  exhibits  (except  poultry)  must  be  in  place  by 
9.00  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  October  8th;  and  must  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  hall  before  9.00  p.  m.  Saturday,  October 
11th. 

4.  All  exhibits  sent  by  freight  or  express  must  be 
prepaid. 

5.  The  management  disclaims  all  responsibility  for 
loss  by  fire  or  otherwise  on  goods  exhibited. 

6.  The  School  will  assist  exhibitors  in  any  way  pos- 
sible to  get  exhibits  to  the  hall  and  will  see  that  they  are 
carefully  handled,  but  assumes  no  responsibility  for  their 
safety. 

7.  All  exhibits  of  apples,  corn,  potatoes  and  vege 
tables  must  have  been  grown  by  exhibitors  and  in  Bristol 
County. 

8.  No  entry  fee  will  be  charged  on  any  exhibits  ex- 
cept poultry. 

9.  All  plate  exhibits  will  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  organization  at  the  close  of  the  fair. 

10.  All  complaints  in  regard  to  awards  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  fair  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair,  Segregan- 
set, Mass.,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  deposit  of  $1.00 
as  proof  that  it  is  made  in  good  faith. 

11.  The  awards  will  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  fair,. 


THE     MASSACHUSETTS     STATE     DEPARTMENT     OF 

AGRICULTURE   OFFERS   $200.00   OF   THE   PRIZES 

IN  THIS  PREMIUM  LIST. 

DEPARTMENT   A — FRUIT 
Boxes,    Packages,    etc. 
Apple    Premiums 

Through    the    generosity    of    Mr.    Richard    E.    Warner, 
Taunton,  the  following  Silver  Cup  is  offered. 
Class  I. — For  the  best  bushel  of  general  market  apples. 
First  Premium,  Richard  E.  Warner  Silver  Cup 

Second  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Third   Premium,  5.00  "     " 

Class  H. — For  the  best  plate  of  apples  in  the  Show.    (All 

plate  exhibits  compete  in  this  class.)  : 
First  Premium,  $5.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium.  3.00  " 

Third  Premium,  1.00"     " 

Class  in. — Best  fifty  apples  of  each  of  the  following  varie- 
ties: 


First 

Second 

Third 

1.     Baldwins                                       $5.00 

$3.00 

$1.00 

1. 

2r     Stayman's  Winesap,                      " 

" 

" 

2. 

3.     Mcintosh.                                         " 

" 

" 

8. 

4.     Wealthy, 

" 

" 

4. 

5;.     Delicious.                                         " 

" 

" 

5. 

Class  IV.— Best  fifty  apples  in  the  Show. 

(All  fifty 

apple 

6. 

collections  compete  in  this  class.) : 

7. 

Premium, 

$10.00  in  cash 

8. 

Class  V. — Best  exhibit  of  apples  from  any  orchard  in  Bris- 
tol County   (Space  limited  to  30  square  feet): 
First  Premium,  Silver  Cup  and  $40.00  in  cash 

Second   Premium,  30.00  "     " 

Third   Premium,  20.00  "     " 

Fourth  Premium,  10.00  "     " 

This  class  will  be  scored  as  follows:  Quality,  50  per 
cent.;  Variety,  25  per  cent.;  Arrangement,  25  per  cent. 
Class  VI. — Best  single  plates  of  apple  (five  apple  each)  : 
First,  $1.00;  Second,  Ribbon;  Third.  Ribbon.  The  above 
awards  will  be  made  on  all  varieties  listed  and  any  other 
standard  varieties: 

1.  Greenings  18.     Grimes'  Golden 

2.  Baldwins  19.     Opalescent 

3.  Wealthy  20.     Rome   Beauty 

4.  Stark  21.     Stayman's  Winesap 

5.  Tolman  22.     Wagner 

6.  King  23.     N.  Y.  Pippin 

7.  Northern   Spy  24.     Gravenstein 

8.  Snow  25.     Maiden  Blush 

9.  Hubbardston  26.     Wolf  River 

10.     Mcintosh  27.      Roxbury  Russet 

11:     Ben  Davis  28.     Pewaukee 

12.  Delicious  29.     Gilliflower 

13.  Bellflower  30.     Seeknofurther 

14.  Winter  Banana  31.     Jonathan 

15.  Peck's   Pleasant  32.     Hyslop 

16.  Alexander  33.     General  Grant 

17.  Falla  water  34.     Transcendent 

PEAR  PREMIUMS 
Class  I. — Best  half  bushel  of  pears  in  the  Show    (any  va- 
riety) : 

First  Premium.  $5.00  in  cash 

Second   Premium,  3.00  "     " 

Third  Premium,  1.00  "     " 

Class  II. — Best  plate  of  five  pears  in  the  Show.   (All  plate 

exhibits  compete  in  this  class.)  : 

First  Premium.  $3.00  in  cash 

Second   Premium,  2.00 "     " 

Third  Premium,  1.00  "     " 

Class  III. — Best  single  plate  of  pears  (five  pears  each)  : 

Sub-classes,  First  Second  Third 

1.  Lawrence,  $1.00  Ribbon   Ribbon 

2.  Seckel, 

3.  Bartlett,  " 

4.  Clapps  Favorite,  "            " 

5.  Sheldon,  "            " 

6.  Bosc,  "            " 

7.  Anjou,  "            " 

8.  Buffum,  "            " 

9.  Hovey,  "            " 
10.     Any  other  standard  variety,  "             " 

GRAPE   PREMIUMS 
Class  I. — Best  plate  of  grapes  in  the  Show  (1  to  5  bunches) 

(All  plate  exhibits  compete  in  this  class.): 
First  Premium,  $3.00  in  cash 

Second   Premium,  2.00  "     " 

Third   Premium,  1.00  "     " 

Class   II. — Best  single  plate   of  grapes: 

Subclasses,  First  Second     Third 

Concord.  $1.00  Ribbon  Ribbon 

Moore's  Early,  "  " 

Worden,  "  " 

Delaware,  "  " 

Niagara,  "  " 

Brighton,  "  " 

Catawba,    ,  "  " 

Any  other  standard  variety,  "  ' 
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Some  Lessons  Learned  at  Farm  &  Home 
Week,    M.   A.   C. 


BRISTOL   COUNTY   CLUB    CHAMPIONS 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


Club  Champions  at  M.  A.  C. 

Bristol  County  Champions  had  a  most 
helpful  and  joyful  time  at  Camp  Gil- 
bert, Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege during  Farmers'  Week.  Not  only 
did  our  young  folks  from  Bristol  Coun- 
ty attend  the  Camp,  but  their  presence 
was  especially  noticeable.  Several  hon- 
ors and  prizes  were  won  by  our  club 
members.  Jonathan  Chace  of  Westport 
was  chosen  the  best  boy  camper.  In 
the  Poultry  Judging  Contest  Chester 
Munroe  of  Rehoboth  won  second  honors 
and  D.  Lee  Johnson  won  fourth  prize. 
In  the  Stock  Judging  Contest  Jonathan 
Chace  won  second,  Chester  Munroe 
fourth  and  Herbert  Ashley  fifth.  In 
the  Athletic  Contests  'Bristol  County 
won  first  honors  by  winning  the  most 
events  and  receiving  the  largest  score 
of  any  county.  Carrie  Clapp,  Herbert 
Ashley,  Jonathan  Chace  and  Chester 
Munroe  each  won  several  ribbons.  Her- 
bert Ashley  of  Berkley  was  awarded 
one  of  the  4H  honors  at  the  Candle 
Light  Service  which  was  held  at  the 
closing  meeting  of  the  Camp.  The  H 
signified  "hand",  meaning  that  he  was 
selected  because  he  was  considered  the 
most  useful  boy  at  the  Camp  with  his 
hands  and  also  having  the  right  club 
spirit. 

The  two   State  Champions  from  Bris- 
tol County,  namely,  D.  Lee  Johnson  and 
Jonathan    Chase,    each    received    beauti- 
ful silver  cups. 
Br'stol    County    Boys    at    Brockton    Faiir 

Chester  Munroe  with  his  bees,  Her- 
bert Ashley  with  his  certified  potatoes, 
D.  Lee  Johnson  with  his  milk  fed  poul- 
try    and     small     fruits     and     Jonathan 


Chase  with  his  stock,  including  heifer 
and  pig  and  his  forestry  exhibit  will  be 
featured  in  the  Junior  Extension  De- 
partment at  the  Brockton  Fair  this 
Fall.  Each  one  of  these  boys  has  made 
an  excellent  record  in  Club  Work  and 
deserves  the  honors  that  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Each  boy  is  to  tell 
his  own  story  besides  exhibiting  some  of 
his  products. 

Miss  Doris  Howard  of  Rehoboth,  a 
sixth  year  Canning  Club  Member,  has 
been  chosen  to  represent  Bristol  County 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at 
Springfield  in  September.  Doris  will 
probably  demonstrate  some  phase  of 
canning  wcrk  while  there  for  the  week. 
This  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  a  young 
person  and  we  feel  sure  that  Doris  will 
represent  the  county  very  nicely. 

Herman  Morse  of  Acushnet  is  acting 
as  a  local  leader  in  that  town.  Herman 
is  a  very  successful  Club  Member  him- 
self. 

While  at  Amherst  during  Club  Camp 
Week,  Chester  Munroe  of  Rehoboth  led 
the  bee  discussion  at  the  College  Apiary 
in  a  very  creditable  manner.  What 
"Chet"  do:sn't  know  about  bees  isn't 
worth  know'ng  He  has  a  very  profit- 
able   apiary    at    his   home    in    Rehoboth. 

Follow'ng    are    commun 'cations    from 
411   Club  Members  in  Bristol   County: 
Dear  Club   Members: 

Today  I  read  the  July  issue  of  our 
County  Bullet'n  and  read  what  Doris 
Howard  had  to  say  about  our  4H  Ser- 
vice Club.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree 
with  her  that  it's  just  "dandy". 

Recently  I  have  had   a  chance  to  see 
what      some      young      people      consider 
"work"    and    a     "garden."       Some    call 
(Continued  on  Page  4  column  2) 


1.  That  small  families  are  a  crime. 
AcC"l-ding  to  Dr.  Hedger  the  children 
'rem  the  fourth  to  the  eighth,  on  the 
average,  have  a  much  better  chance  than 
have  the  first  three:  After  the  eighth 
child  the  children  begin  to  deteriorate. 

2.  Parents  are  almost  always  to 
b^ame  if  their  children  are  underweight. 
Either  the  child  is  not  properly  fed  of 
it  does  not  receive  sufficient  sleep  and 
rest.  Or,  perhaps  the  child  is  required 
to  do  certain  things  which  its  physique 
does  not  permit. — A  la  Dr.  Hedger. 

3.  Spending  the  family  income  wise- 
ly includes  budgeting  the  yearly  bills 
such  as  insurance,  taxes,  coal,  etc.,  on  a 
weekly  or  monthly  basis  A  certain 
amount  should  be  set  aside  weekly  or 
monthly  to  meet  these  bills  when  they 
come   due. 

4.  Cod  liver  oil  when  fed  to  calves 
or  chickens,  has  a  tendency  to  over- 
come mistakes  due  to  feeding  and  mis- 
management. With  proper  sanitation 
and  the  right  kind  of  feeding  it  will  not 
become  necessary  to  feed   cod  liver  oil. 

Proper  feeding  of  chickens  includes 
plenty  of  good  succulent  green  feed  to- 
gether with  a  fair  amount  of  mineral 
matter. 

Proper  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  in- 
cludes the  feeding  of  roughage  rich  in 
minerals,  such  as  clover  and  alfalfa. 

It  costs  several  times  as  much  to  cure 
animal  diseases  as  it  does  to  prevent 
them. 

5.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  poultry- 
men  in  Hampshire  County  have  signed 
an  agreement  to  grow  their  chickens  on 
clean  range  and  put  the  pullets  into  clean 
disinfected  laying  houses.  They  also 
agree  to  give  the  tobacco  treatment  to 
the  pullets  before  they  are  put  in  the 
laying  houses.  This  treatment  is  for 
erac'icat'on  of  intestinal  worms  and  coc- 
cidiosis. 

They  are  using  go'd  leaf  tobacco  in 
the  dry  mash  rather  than  tobacco  stems 
in  wet  mash.  Some  nicotine  poisoning 
has  been  experienced  where  the  wet 
treatment  has  been  given. 

County  Agent  Rolland  Paine  says  that 
this  disease  control  campaign  has 
greatly  increased  the  poultry  business 
(Continued  on  page  4,  col.  3) 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Fair    Attractions     for    t^ie    Women 

Of  course,  you  are  planning  to  attend 
the  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair,  Octo- 
ber 9,  10  and  11.  You  can't  afford  to 
miss  the  attractions  that  will  be  offered 
this  year,  particularly  those  featured 
for  the  women  and  girls. 

The  Committee  is  working  on  plans 
which  include  a  demonstration  home 
completely  furnished.  A  bride's  hope 
chest  showing  household  linens  of 
standard  quality  and  in  appropriate 
amounts  will  delight  the  younger  wo- 
men. While  for  those  to  whom  three 
meals  a  day  is  an  ever  present  problem 
the  exhib:H;s  on  "What  to  Eat"  will  pre- 
sent many  suggestions. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  supply  one 
special  treat  that  will  interest  all  wom- 
en. For  this  the  Committee  is  trying  to 
secure  Miss  Gertrude  Franz  of  Filene's 
Clothing  Information  Bureau  for  a  lec- 
ture on  "The  Correct  Hat  for  You." 
Miss  Franz  illustrates  her  talk  with  the 
newest  things  in  French  Models,  untrim- 
med  hats,  buckram  shapes,  trimming 
and  covering  material.  The  information 
she  gives  will  help  you  greatly  whether 
you  buy  your  new  fall  hat  or  whether 
you  plan  to  join  one  of  the  fall  millin- 
ery groups  and  make  it.  Don't  miss  this 
opportunity  to  get  the  latest  points  in 
fall  headgear.  Save  up  your  questions, 
too,  and  then  don't  be  too  bashful  to  ask 
them   when    you   get   there. 


Home    Mechanics    by    Professor    C.    I. 

Gunness.    (Notes  taken   at  Farm   and 

Home  Week,  M.  A.  C.  1924:) 
Windoiv  Shades : 

To  tighten  springs  in  shade  rollers: 

Pull  shade  down  full  length. 

Remove    from    holders. 

Roll  up  by  hand. 

Replace    in    holders. 

Repeat  until  desired  effect  Is  obtained. 
To  loosen  springs  in  shade  rollers: 

Raise  shade  to  highest  point  possible. 

Remove  from  holders. 

Unroll  by  hand. 

Replace  in  holders. 

Repeat  until  desired   effect  is  obtain, 
.ed. 
To  correct  shades  which  roll  up  crooked : 

1.  See  that  both  fixtures  are  at  same 
height  and  set  level. 

2.  Be  sure  end  of  shade  is  cut 
straight  where  it  is  tacked  on  roll- 
er. 

3.  Have  shade  tacked  on  roller  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line. 


(Continued  from   Page  3  Col.   2) 

them  gardens,  but  I  think  many  of  them 
are  a  "disgrace".  However,  none  of 
these  were  "4H  Boys  and  Girls"  so  do 
not  have  a  definite  goal  in  sight.  I  wish 
that  they  might  all  really  know  what  a 
fine  thing  our  club  work  is  and  would 
all  try  to  live  up  to  our  ideals. 

I  have  found  that  whatever  we  go  af- 
ter we  are  sure  to  obtain  in  the  end. 
So  come  on,  club  members  and  boys  and 
girls.  Let's  all  be  go-getters  and  keep 
our  Club  Work  and  the  4H  Service 
Club  on  the  go. 

Sincerely, 

Carrie  O.  Clapp, 
Sewing  Representative. 
4   H   Service   Club  of   Bristol   County,.. 
Norton. 

4  H  Pin 
The  4  H  Clover  Pin  is  generally  known 
as  the  '-Four  H  Pin".  Does  this  pin 
mean  that  the  one  who  wears  it  has  had 
luck  or  will  have  it?  No!  It  stands  for 
more  than  that.  It  must  be  earned. 
In  order  to  get  the  bronze  pin  a  club 
naember  must  do  at  least  the  required 
an-.ount  of  work,  make  a  report  and 
write  a  story  of  his  or  her  experience 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  County  Club 
.Agent.  The  Silver  pin  is  given  for  the 
completion  of  the  second  year's  work. 
In  some  projects  the  member  must  do 
more  work.  The  Gold  pin  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year's  work,  and  at  the 
rnd  of  the  fourth  year's  work  the  mem- 
ber is  given  a  certificate  stating  that  he 
or  she  has  completed  four  successful 
years   of   club   work. 

What  do  these  pins  stand  for?  Every- 
one asks  this  question  when  they  see 
the  pin.  Members  wearing  one  of  these 
pins  shouid  be  known  as  t'nose  who  are 
trying  to  make  better  homes  and  farms. 
Jonathan  L.  Chace,  President, 
4  H   Service  Club,   Westport. 


Following  are   club   songs  written   by 
Doris   Howard   of   Attleboro: 

Tune:    "Auld   Lang   Syne" 
We're  here  for  fun  right  from  the  start. 
Pray  drop  your  dignity. 
Just  laugh  and  sing  w.th  all  your  heart. 
And  show  your  loyalty. 
May  all  your  troub'es  be   forgot. 
For    fun    our    Club's    the   best. 
J.  in   in   the   Songs  we   sing  today, 
le  happy  with  the  rest. 

Tune:  "Solomon  Levi" 

Our  Name  is  4   H   Service   Club 

Which  meets  at  B.  C.  A.  S. 

And  with  our  songs  and  cheers  of  joy, 

Our    spirits    never    fail. 

We  sing  and  study,  work  and  play. 

From  dawn  till  setting  sun. 

.Ind    interspersed   with    all   of   this, 

We  have  a  lot  of  fun. 


( Continued  from  Page  3  Col.  3) 

of  the  county  as  well  as  the  profits  to 
the  poultr3?men. 

6.  A  well-mulched  sod-bearing  apple 
orchard  is  often  more  profitable  than  a 
cultivated  orchard.  Best  results  are 
obtained  where  additional  mulch  is  add- 
ed other  than  that  which  grows  under 
the    trees. 

7.  A  thorough  spraying  program 
over  a  period  of  years  will  greatly  dim- 
inish the  diseases  and  insect  pests  of 
the  orchards.  It  also  lessens  the  amount 
of  spraying  necessary  for  controlling 
'diseases    and    insects. 

8.  That  the  dairyman  owes  it  to  his 
family  and  to  the  public  to  produce 
clean  milk  from  healthy  cows.  Incident- 
ally in  the  long  run  it  is  also  more  prof- 
itable to  the  dairyman. 

9.  If  it  is  necessary  to  feed  a  dairy 
herd  a  ration  low  in  minerals  it  is  well 
to  add  some  minerals  to  the  grain  ra- 
tion. Professor  Reed  of  Michigan  has 
found  it  profitable  to  feed  one  ounce 
per  day  to  heavy  producing  cows,  of 
equal  parts  steamed  bone  meal,  ground 
limestone  and  salt. 

10.  A  high  producing  cow  can  con- 
sume more  grain  profitably  than  can  a 
low  producing  cow ;  On  the  other  hand 
the  low  producer  needs  grain  of  a  high- 
er protein  content  than  does  the  high 
producer.  This  is  because  the  low  pro- 
ducer gets  more  of  it's  i-ation  out  of  low 
protein  roughage  while  the  high  producer 
gets  a  much  larger  proportion  of  her 
ration  from  grain  which  is  much  higher 
in  protein  than  is  roughage. 

11.  Poultry  certification  is  making 
very  good  progress.  President  John  Stor- 
er  of  Groton  reported  that  application 
for  certification  had  been  made  for  over 
25,000    hens. 

This  certification  will  include  a  very 
rigid  system  of  inspection,  freedom  from 
white  diarrhea  and  careful  selecton.  It 
will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  very  well 
worth  while  to  the  conscientious  poultry 
breeder  who  is  trying  to  breed  up  a 
healthy  flock  of  high  producing  birds 
The  cost  to  the  breeder  will  be  $10.00 
per  year  for  membership  plus  10  cents 
per  bird  for  all  birds  entered  for  cer- 
tification. 
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Special 

Best  fancy  basket  of  fruit  in  the  Show    (about  four 
quarts) : 

F^rst  Premium,  $5.00  in  cash 

Second   Premium,  3.00 "     " 

Third   Premium.  1.00  "     " 

DEPARTMENT  B 
Com  Premiumt 
Class  I — For  the  best  bushel  of  ears  of  field  corn:  (Sample 

must  be  40  lbs.  or  over.) : 
First  Premium,  John  S.  Ames  Silver  Cup 

Second  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  5.00 "     " 

Class  II. — For  the  best  ten  ears  of  field  com  in  the  Show: 
First  Premium,  $3.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  2.00  "     " 

Third  Premium,  1.00  "     " 

Class  III. — Best  ten  ears  of  each  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  Sweet  Corn: 
Sub  Classes  First  Second  Third 

1.  Early  Dighton,  $3.00     $2.00     $1.00 

2.  Golden   Bantam,  3.00        2.00        1.00 

3.  Any  other  white  variety,  3.00       2.00        1.00 
.4.     Any  other  yellow  variety,                    3.00        2.00        1.00 
Class  IV. — Silage  Corn.  Best  ten  stalks  with  ears.  (Any  va- 
riety) : 

First  Premium,  $5.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  3.00  "     " 

Third  Premium,  1.00 "     " 

(Exhibits  competing  in  this  class  may  be  cut  at  any 
time  when  in  best  condition  for  making  silage.   Corn  may 
or  may  not  be  dried  to  compete.) 
Best  Bushel  of  Ears  of  Silage  Corn : 
First  Premium, 


Second  Premium, 
Third  Premium. 


$5.00  in  cash 

3.00  "     " 

1.00  "     " 


any  va- 


DEPARTMENT  G 
Potato    Premiums 
Class  I. — ^For  the  best  bushel  of  market  potatoes 

riety: 
First  Premium,  Mary  A.  Frothingham   Silver  Cup 

Second  Premium.  $10.00  in  cash 

Third  Premium,  5.00  "     " 

Class  II. — For  best  plate  of  six  market  potatoes  in  the  Show 

(All  plate  exhibits  compete  in  this  class.)  : 
First  Premium,  $3.00  in  cash 

Second  Premium,  2.00  "     " 

Third  Premium,  1.00  "     " 

Class  III. — For  best  half -peck  exhibits  in  the  Show   (7% 

lbs.) : 

Sub  classes.  First  Second     Third 

1.     Green  Mountains,  $2.00       $1.00  Ribbon 

2,.     Irish  Cobbler, 

3.  Early  Rose  or  any  red  variety, 

4.  Delaware, 

5.  Norcross, 

6.  Dibble's  Russett, 

7.  Petoski, 

8      Any  standard  variety  not  men- 
tioned above. 

Class    IV. — Best    single    plates    of   potatoes    (six    potatoes 
each)  : 
Sub-classes, 

1.  Green  Mountain, 

2.  Irish  Cobbler, 

3.  Early  Rose  or  any  red  variety, 

4.  Delaware, 

5.  Norcross. 


First  Second     Third 
$1,00  Ribbon  Ribbon 


6.  Dibble's   Russett  "  "  " 

7.  Petoski,  "  "  " 

8.  Any  standard  variety  not  men- 
tioned  above,  "  "  " 

DEPARTMENT  D. 
Vegetable    Premiums 

Through  the    generosity   of   Mr.   William   J.    Davison, 
Taunton   the  following  Silver   Cup  is  offered: 
Class  I. — Best  display  of  Vegetables    (Space  limited  to   15 

square  feet)  : 
First  Premium,  W.lliam  J.  Davison  Silver  Cup 

Second  Premium,  $5.00  n  cash 

Third  Premium,  3.00  "     " 

Exhibits  to  be  scored  on  the  following  basis:  Quality, 
50   per  cent.;  Variety,   25   per  cent;  Arrangement,   25   per 
cent. 
Class  II. — For  best  exhibits  of  the  following  the  following 

premums   are   offered.   All   varieties   competing: 

First    Second    Third 

1.  Best  5  specimens  of  beets,  $2.00     $1.00     $  .50 

2.  Best  3  specimens  of  cabbage,  "  "  " 

3.  Best  5  specimens  of  carrots,  "  "  " 

4.  Best   3   specimens   of  cauliflower,     "  "  " 

5.  Best  3  bunches  of  celery,  "  "  " 

6.  Best  6  specimens  of  onions,  "  "  " 

7.  Best  5  specimens  of  parsnips,  "  "  " 

8.  Best  6  specimens  of  tomatoes,  "  "  " 

9.  Best  5  specimens  of  turnips,  "  "  " 
10.     Best  3  specimens  of  winter  squash,    "            "  " 

DEPARTMENT  E 

Grange  Exhibits 

Class    I. — Best   exhibit   of   Fruit    and    Vegetables    by   any 

Grange  in  Bristol  County  (Space  limited  to  30  sq.  ft.) : 
First  Premium,  $20.00  in  gold 

Second  Premium,  10.00  "     " 

Third   Premium,  5.00  "     " 

Exhibits  to  be  scored  on  the  following  basis:  Quality. 
50  per  cent;  Variety,  25  per  cent.  Arrangement  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  25  per  cent. 

DEPARTMENT  F. 
Poultry  Premiums 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Milliken  a  Silver 
Cup  is  offered  for  the  best  display  in  any  one  breed  listed 
below.  Money  awards  will  be  made  on  the  following  breeds 
only:  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Orping- 
tons; Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
Rhode   Island   Whites  and  Anconas. 

Ribbons  only  awarded  on  other  breeds. 

Class  I. 

First  Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth 
Cock,  $3.00     $1.50     $  .75  Ribbon  Ribbon 

Cockerel.  3.00       1.50         .75  Ribbon  Ribbon 

Hen,  3.00       1.50         .75  Ribbon  Ribbon 

Pullet,  3.00       1.50         .75  Ribbon  Ribbon 

Pen:  Cock  and  4  hens,    5.00        3.00        1.00  Ribbon  Ribbon 
Pen:     Cockerel     and     4 

pullets,  5.00        3.00        1.00  Ribbon  Ribbon 

Class   II. 

First  Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth 
Pair  of  live  capons,  $3.00  $3.00  $1.00  Ribbon  Ribbon 
Class    III 

First  Second  Third  Fourth  F^fth 
Best      dozen      Brown 

Eggs,  $1.00     $  .75     $  .50  Ribbon  Ribbon 

Best      dozen       White 

Eggs.  1.00         .75         .50  Ribbon  Ribbon 
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RULES  FOR  POULTRY 

1.  Entres  positively  close  Saturday,  October  4,  1924. 

2.  Premiums  open  to  competition  of  the  County. 

3.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  hall  by  9.00  A.  M., 
October  9th.  Birds  will  be  fed  and  cared  for  at  the  expense 
of  the  Association. 

4.  Birds  will  be  judged  by  comparison,  based  on  the 
American  Standard  of  Perfection. 

5.  Where  there  are  less  than  three  entries  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  first  prize  money  will  be  withdrawn  but  first 
prize  honor  awarded  and  second  prize  money  reverted  to 
the  first  prize. 

6.  An  entry  fee  of  25  cents  will  be  charged  for  single 
birds  and  50  cents  for  pens  in  Class  I.  The  entry  fee  should 
accompany  the  entry  blank. 

7.  No  entry  fee  for  exhibits  in  Class  II  and  III. 

8.  The  Fair  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or 
damage  from  whatever  cause  arising. 

DEPARTMENT  G. 

Junior  Extension  Premiumt 

The  entries  in  this  department  are  open  to  any  boy 
or 'girl  in  Bristol  County,  who  has  produced  or  made  the 
articles  they  are  exhibiting.  For  other  rules  governing  en- 
ties,  exhibits,  etc.  see  General  Rules. 


CI 


I. 


$1.50     $1,00     $   .75     $   .50 


1.00 


.75 


.50 


.25 


Canned  Products. 

First     Second     Third     Fourth     Fifth 
Best  Club  Exhibits, 

10  jars  or  more,    Ribbon  Ribbon  Ribbon  Ribbon  Ribbon 
First  Second  Third    Fourth     Fifth 
Best    Collection    of   can- 
ned    goods — 3     vege- 
tables, 2  fruits   (open 
to   first  year  Canning 
Club  Members  only.) $2.50 
Best      3      tumblers      of 

jelly  1.25 

Best    3     jars     of     vege 

tables, 
Best  3   jars  of  fruit, 
Clas.  n.     Food. 
Best    loaf    of    Bread 

%    doz.   Muflins, 
Best  loaf  of  cake. 
Class  III.      Sewing. 
Best  apron. 
Best   Garment 
Best    Stocking    Darn, 
Class   IV.     Record  and  Story. 
Best   Record   and   Story 
of     any     Club     mem- 
ber —  Illustrated   by 
photos,    etc., 
Class  V.     Poultry 

All  poultry  entries  must  be  in  by  Saturday,  October  4, 
1924. 

Fancy:  Best  single  hen,  cockerel  and  pullet  of  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Leghorns;  Wyandottes; 
any  other  breed — all  varieties  competing: 

First  Premium,  $   .75 

Second  Premium,  .50 

Third  Premium,  .25 

Fourth   Premium,  Ribbon 

Fifth  Premium,  Ribbon 

Utility:    Best   hen    of    Plyniouth    Rocks,    Rhode    Island 

Reds,    Leghorns,    Reds,    Leghorns,    Wyandottes,   any    other 

Variety— all  varieties  competing. 


1.25 

1.00 

.75 

.50          .25 

1.25 

1.00 

.75 

.50          .25 

1.25 

1.00 

.75 

.50          .25 

1.25 

1.00 

.75 

.50          .25 

1.00 

$  .75     $   .50     $  .25  Ribbon 

1.25 

1.00 

.75 

.50          .25 

1.00 

.75 

.50 

.25  Ribbon 

1.50 


1.25 


.75 


.50 


First  Premium,  $  .75 

Second  Premium,  .50 

Third   Premium,  .25 

Fourth   Premium,  Ribbon 

Class  VI. — Vegetables. 

First  Second  Third    Fourth     Fifth 
Best    individual    display 
of    vegetables    of    not 

less  than  three  kinds  $2.50     $2.00     $1.25     $   .75      $   .50 
5   Potatoes    (pink),  1.00         .75         .50         .25  Ribbon 

5   Potatoes    (white),        1.00         .75         .50         .25  Ribbon 
5  Beets,  1.00         .75         .50         .25  Ribbon 

5   Carrots,  1.00  .75  .50  ,25  Ribbon 

5   Peppers,  1.00  .75  .50  .25  Ribbon 

Any   other   vegetable,    5 

of  small,  2  of  large,     1.00  .75  .50  .25  Ribbon 

Besides  the  above  there  will  be  junior  judging  con- 
tests and  demonstrations.  These  contests  will  take  place 
on  Saturday,  October  11th.  Premiums  and  ribbons  will  be 
given  in  these  contests.  Kindly  notify  the  Club  Agent, 
Segreganset,  in  advance  if  you  wish  to-  compete. 

Be  SURE  to  have  all  your  entries  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Morse,  or  the  Club  Agent, 
Segreganset,  Mass.,  not  later  than  October  8,  and  PouK 
try,  October  4,  if  you  wish  to  compete  for  the  premiums. 
Entries  made  the  first  day  of  the  Fair  will  not  compete 
for  prizes.  There  will  be  no  entry  fees  in  the  Junior 
Department. 

DEPARTMENT   H 

Flower    Premiums 

Class    I. — For   best   display   of   cut   flowers    (Space   limited 

to  15  square  feet)  : 
First  Premium,  $10.00  in  cash 

Second    Premium,  5.00  "     " 

Third  Premium,  3.00  "     " 

TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  PLANNED  FOR  THE  FAIR 

A  big  Auto  Show,  including  all  the  latest  models  of 
automobiles    together    with    automobile    accessories. 

Farm  machinery  tent  showing  up  to  date  farm  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

A  Merry  Go-Round  for  the  young  people. 

Home-made  Midway  including  attractive  booths,  shoot- 
ing gallery  and   other   amusements. 

The  best  feature  of  all  will  be  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
hibit, including  the  best  fruit,  potatoes,  corn,  vegetables 
and  poultry  in  Bristol  County. 


CLAMBAKE 

at 
BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  FAIR 

OCTOBER    11,    1924 

*      *      * 

Tickets,   $1.25 
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FEDERAL   FARM   LOANS 


EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  FAIR 


Farmers  who  are  paying  an  ex- 
horbitant  rate  of  interest  on  farm  mort- 
gages or  are  considering  borrowing  on 
first  mortgage  would  do  well  to  get  in 
touch  with  one  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan   Associations. 

The  amount  of  loan  that  can  be  ob- 
tained on  a  farm  is  about  %  of  the 
fair  sale  value  of  the  farm.  The  rate 
of  interest  charged  is  5%  per  cent.  Once 
the  mortgage  is  made  the  rate  cannot 
be  raised,  but  may  at  some  future  date 
be  reduced. 

For  full  information  in  regard  to  loans 
address  the  Secretary  of  any  of  the 
local  associations.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  Secretaries  of  Associations 
in   Bristol   County  are  as  follows: 

Walter  E.   Tripp,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

Charles  S.  Fine,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 
ACtleboro,  Mass. 

W.  D.  Penderson,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

Warren  L.  Ide,  Segreganset,  Mass. 
NOTE :    Loans    cannot    be    made    when 
snow  is  on  the  ground.   Borrowers  who 
wish    loans    this    fall    should    apply   im- 
mediately. 


NORTH  ATTLEBORO  JERSEY  WINS 
GOLD   MEDAL 


"Another  Massachusetts  Jersey  has 
earned  her  way  into  the  Gold  Medal 
class  by  producing  720.62  pounds  of 
butter-fat  in  365  days  while  on  official 
test.  This  record  was  made  by  Fontaine's 
Manie  438870,  a  pure-bred  Jersey  owned 
by  Mr.  Fred  E.  Sturdy  Jr.,  of  North 
Attleboro. 

Manie  started  on  test  when  seven 
years  of  age,  and  in  365  days  produced 
720.60  pounds  of  butter-fat  and  13,261 
pounds  of  milk,  carrying  calf  for  211 
days  of  the  test.  During  each  one  of  the 
twelve  months  her  production  was  in 
excess  of  fifty  pounds  of  butter-fat,  and 
for  the  first  six  months  was  well  above 
sixty  pounds  per  month.  Another  feature 
of  this  test  is  that  splendid  record  was 
made  on  two  milkings  per  day. 

This  excellent  record  offers  still 
another  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished under  average  farm  conditions, 
where  the  dairy  herd  receives  only 
reasonable  care  and  even  the  cows  on 
test  are  milked  but  twice  a  day". 


Fall  plowing  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
practical  solutions  for  the  control  of 
the  European  Corn  Borer. 

The  law  requires  that  all  corn  stubble 
be  pulled  up  and  burned  or  plowed 
to  a  depth  of  six  inches  before  Decem- 
ber  1st. 

Corn  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
crops  and  it  is  for  the  mutual  interests 
of  all  concerned  that  this  requirement 
is  carried  out.  Let  us  all  co-operate 
with  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  carrying  out  the  above  require- 
ment 


A  KITCHEN  CONTEST?— POSSIBLY! 


Will  there  be  a  Kitchen  Contest  in 
Bristol  County  this  fall?  That  depends 
on  whether  you  -women  want  one.  On 
Home  Bureau  Day,  25  women  checked 
on  their  registration  cards  "Kitchen 
Improvement"  as  a  subject  in  which 
they  are  interested.  In  August  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  wrote  to  each  one 
of  them  sending  a  brief  outline  of  the 
kitchen  contest  idea  and  asking  if  they 
would  care  to  enroll.  A  number  of 
answers  have  been  received,  but  so  far 
the  result  is  a  tie.  Exactly  the  same 
number  of  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  contest  have  vsrritten  in  that  they 
personally  did  not  care  to  enroll,  as 
have  indicated  that  they  would  like  to 
enter  the  contest. 

Who  will  break  the  tie?  This  contest 
is  open  to  every  home-maker  in  Bristol 
County.  If  you  are  at  all  interested  fill 
out  the  following  blank  and  send  it  in 
at  once.  Should  enough  women  wish  to 
enroll  we  will  have  one  anyway.  Don't 
hesitate.  You  can't  lose  anyway,  for  even 
if  you  don't  win  a  prize  you  have  not 
only  the  benefit  of  a  better  kitchen,  but 
the  inspiration  of  contact  with  others 
who  are  working  on  the  same  problems. 

No  kitchen  is  so  perfect  in 
arrangement,  equipment  and  methods 
used,  but  that  it  may  be  im- 
proved, be  it  ever  so  little;  and  no 
kitchen  is  so  hopeless,  but  that  some 
impression  can  be  made  on  it  in  three 
months  even  at  a  very  limited  outlay. 
If  you  rent  your  home  and  cannot  for 
that  reason  make  any  radical  changes 
(Continued  on  pg.  7  col.  1) 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prize 
winners  and  prizes  won  at  the  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Fair. 

We  wish  that  more  people  might  have 
visited  the  fair  this  year  and  that  they 
might  have  seen  the  excellent  exhibits 
of  apples,  vegetables,  poultry  and  junior 
exhibits.  The  automobiles,  merchants 
and  farm  machinery  exhibits  were  also 
well  worth  visiting. 

Although  the  attendance  was  very 
favorable  as  compared  with  past  years, 
it  was  rather  discouraging  to  the  ones 
who  were  responsible  for  making  the 
Fair  a  sue  ss.  The  total  attendance  at 
the  Fair  is  about  two  thousand  or 
about  2%  of  the  people  in  the  County. 
Sometimes  we  wonder  if  it  is  worth  try- 
ing to  run  a  County  Fair.  Not  many 
people  realize  the  innumerable  details 
and  responsibilities  that  fall  upon  a  few 
people  in  conducting  a  small  County 
Fair. 

The  Fair  Management  would  welcome 
constructive  criticism  as  to  what  might 
be  done  to  improve  the  Fair  another 
year  and  suggestions  how  we  might  get 
out  a  larger  attendance  at  the  Pair. 


PREMIUMS      AWARDED      AT      THE 

BRISTOL     COUNTY     FARMERS' 

FAIR 

OCTOBER    9,    10,    11,    1924 


Apple  Premiums 
Class  I. — Best  bushel  of  general  market 

apples: 

Francis  Hodgkinson,  Swansea,  Rich- 
ard E.  Warner  Silver  Cup;  Lester  F. 
Allen,  Fall  River,  $10.00  in  cash;  Ben- 
jamin S.  Chace,  Swansea,  $5.00  in  cash. 
Class  II. — Best  plate   of  apples  in  the 

Show: 

Robert  Young,  Norton  (Baldwin), 
$5.00  in  cash;  Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall 
River  (Mclntsh),  $3.00  in  cash;  Lester 

P.  Allen,  Fall  River  (Delicious)  $1.00 

in  cash. 
Class  III. — Best  fifty  apple  collections: 

BALDWINS— Benjamin  S.  Chace, 
Swansea,  $5.00  in  cash;  Lester  P.  Allen, 
Fall  River,  $3.00  in  cash;  Grace  Bas- 
sett,  Berkley,  $1.00  in  cash. 

STAYMAN'S   WINESAP— Lester   F. 
Allen,  Fall  River,  $5.00  in  cash;  Harris 
E.   Chace,  Freetown,   $3.00  in  cash. 
(Continued  on  pg.  2  col.  1) 
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McINTOSH— Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall 
River,  $5.00  in  cash;  Harris  E.  Chace, 
Freeto\vn,   $3.00  in   cash. 

WEALTHY— Harris  E.   Chace,  Free- 
town, $.5.00  in  cash. 
Class     IV. — Best    fifty    apples    in    the 

Show: 

Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall  River,  $10.00  in 
cash. 
Class   V. — Best   Orchard   exhibit: 

Grace  Bassett,  Berkley,  Silver  Cup 
and  $40.00  in  cash;  Benjamin  S.  Chace, 
Swansea,  $30.00  in  cash;  Anna  D.  Ed- 
wards, Berkley,  $20.00  in  cash;  Lester 
F.  Allen,  Fall  River,  $10.00  in  cash. 
Class    VI. — Best    single    plates:    First, 

$1.00;  second,  ribbon;  third,  ribbon: 

GREENINGS— 1st,  Lester  F.  Allen, 
Fall  River;  2nd,  John  E.  Barstow, 
Taunton;  3rd,  H.   Blivens,  Taunton. 

BALDWINS— 1st,  Robert  Young, 
Norton;  2nd,  Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall  Riv- 
er; 3rd,   H.   Blivens,   Taunton. 

WEALTHY— 1st,  Lester  F.  Allen, 
Fall  River;  2nd,  Albert  Bindon,  Berk- 
ley; 3rd,  Herbert  Ashley,  Myricks. 

STARK — 1st,  Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall 
River;  2nd,  Anna  D.  Edwards,  Berkley; 
3rd,  George  Smith,  South  Westport. 

TOLMAN— 1st,  Harris  E.  Chace, 
Freeto%vn;  2nd,  Kippanwoods  Farm, 
Harry  C.  Morse,  Manager,  Taunton; 
3rd  Mrs.  C.  M.  N.  Claverie,  Berkley. 

KING— 1st,  W.  H.  Pierce,  Swansea; 
2nd,  Albert  Bindon,  Berkley;  3rd  H.  B. 
Turner,  Berkley.  . 

NORTHERN  SPY— 1st,  Grace  Bas- 
sett, Berkley;  2nd,  William  E.  S. 
Smith,  Attleboro. 

SNOW — 1st,  A.  A.  Briggs.  Berkley; 
2nd,  W.  H.  Pierce,  Swansea;  3rd,  Ralph 
Davol,   Taunton. 

HUBBARDSTON— 1st,  Lester  F. 
Allen,  Fall  River;  2nd,  W.  H.  Pierce, 
Swansea;  3rd,  Kippanwoods  Farm,  H. 
C.  Morse,  Manager,  Taunton. 

McINTOSH— 1st,  Lester  A.  Allen, 
Fall  River;  2nd,  Francis  Hodgkinson, 
Swansea;  3rd,  William  Kelley,  Taunton. 

BEN  DAVIS— 1st,  Francis  Hodgkin- 
son, Swansea;  2nd,  Grace  Bassett,  Berk- 
ey;   3rd,   W.   H.   Pierce,   Swansea. 

DELICIOUS— Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall 
River;  2nd,  Dana  Ralph,  North  Attle- 
boro; 3rd,  Herbert  I.  Carr,  Dighton. 

BELLFLOWER — 1st,  Mrs.  C.  M.  N 
Claverie,  Berkley;  2nd,  George  Smith, 
South   Westport. 

WINTER  BANANA— 1st,  Lester  F. 
Allen,  Fall  River;  2nd,  William  E.  S. 
Smith,  Atteboro;  3rd,  Herbert  L  Carr, 
Dighton. 

PECK'S  PLEASANT— 1st,  Robert 
Young,   Norton. 

ALEXANDER—lst,  Charles  E.  Ash- 
ley, Myricks. 

GRIMES'  GOLDEN— 1st,  Ralph  Da- 
vol, Taunton;  2nd,  George  Smith,  South 
Westport;  3rd,  Anna  D.  Edwards,  Berk- 
ley. 


OPALESCENT— 1st,  Harris  E. 
Chace,  Freetown;  2nd,  Glendale  Farm, 
Somerset. 

ROME  BEAUTY— 1st,  Francis  Hodg- 
kinson, Swansea;  2nd,  Lester  F.  Allen, 
Fall  River;  3rd,  Nathaniel  A.  Cushman, 
Taunton. 

STAYMAN'S  WINESAP— 1st,  Lester 
F.  Allen,  Fall  River;  2nd,  Grace  Bas- 
sett, Berkley;  3rd,  Herbert  I.  Carr, 
Dighton. 

WAGNER — 1st,  Anna  D.  Edwards, 
Berkley;  2nd,  Harry  S.  Richmond, 
Taunton. 

N.  Y.  PIPPIN— 1st,  Mrs.  C.  M.  N. 
Claverie,  Berkley. 

GRAVENSTEIN— 1st,  H.  B.  Turner, 
Berkley;  2nd,  Grace  Bassett,  Berkley; 
3rd,    Herbert   Ashley,   Myricks. 

WOLF  RIVER— 1st,  Harry  S.  Rich- 
mond, Taunton;  2nd,  Alden  G.  Walker, 
Norton;  3rd,  Albert  Bindon,  Berkley. 

ROXBURY  RUSSET— 1st,  Lester  F. 
Allen,  Fall  River;  2nd,  Harris  E.  Chace, 
Freeto\vn;  3rd,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  Asso- 
net. 

PEWAUKEE— 1st,  Ralph  Davol, 
Taunton;  2nd,  Alden  G.  Walker,  Nor- 
ton; 3rd,  George  Smith,  South  West- 
port. 

GILLIFLOWER— 1st,  Grace  Bassett, 
Berkley;  2nd,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet; 
3rd,    Francis    Hodgkinson,   Swansea. 

SEEKNOFURTHER  —  1st,  Robert 
Young,  Norton;  2nd,  Harry  S.  Rich- 
mond, Taunton;  3d,  Harris  E.  Chace, 
Freetown. 

JONATHAN— 1st,  Herbert  A.  Perry, 
Berkley;  2nd,  Francis  Hodgkinson, 
Swansea;  3rd,  John  H.  Howe,  Mans- 
field. 

HYSLOP  CRAB  APPLE— 1st,  Percy 
C.  Taylor,  Taunton;  2nd  George  Smith, 
Westport;  3rd,  Albert  Bindon,  Berk- 
ley. 

TRANSCENDANT  CRAB  APPLE— 
1st,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Hall,  Berkley;  2nd, 
Kippanwoods  Farm,  H.  C.  Morse,  Man- 
ager, Taunton. 

LAWVER — 1st,  Grace  Bassett,  Berk- 
ley. 

STRAWBERRY  APPLE— 1st,  Grace 
Bassett,  Berkley;  2nd,  William  E.  S. 
Smith,  Attleboro. 

NORTHWESTERN  GREENINGS  — 
1st,  Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall  River;  2nd, 
Anna  D.  Edwards  Berkley;  3rd,  William 
E.  S.  Smith,  Attleboro. 

YORK  IMPERIAL— 1st,  Lester  F.  Al- 
len, Fall  River;  2nd,  George  Smith, 
South  Westport;  3rd,  Mrs.  C.  M.  N. 
Claverie,   Berkley. 

SUGAR  SWEET— 1st,  H.  B.  Turner, 
Berkley;  2nd,  Mrs.  C.  M.  N.  Claverie, 
Berkley. 

GOLDEN  RUSSET— 1st,  John  H. 
Howe,  Mansfield. 

LOWRY— 1st,  Ralph  Davol,  Taunton 

BLACK  BEN— 1st,  Lester  F.  Allen, 
Fall  River;  2nd,  Herbert  L  Carr,  Digh- 
ton; 3rd,  Dana  Ralph,  North  Attleboro 


LUSCOMB— 1st,  Roswell  K.  Delano, 
Berkley. 

RED  RUSSET — 1st,  George  Smith, 
South  Westport;  2nd,  Nathaniel  A. 
Cushman,  Taunton. 

PORTER — 1st,  Kippanwoods  Farm, 
H.  C.  Morse,  Manager,  Taunton;  2nd, 
Nathaniel  A.   Cushman,  Taunton. 

KING  DAVID— 1st,  Lester  F.  Allen, 
Fall  River;  2nd,  Dana  Ralph,  North  At- 
tleboro; 3rd,  Eugene  Mason,  Mansfield. 

SUTTON  BEAUTY— 1st,  Lester  F. 
Allen,  Fall  River. 

RED  BEIGHTMER — 1st,  George 
Smith,   South   Westport. 

GOLDEN  SWEET— 1st,  George 
Smith,  South  Westport. 

BOIKEN — 1st,  Francis  Hodgkinson, 
Swansea;  2nd,  George  Smith,  South 
Westport. 

COMMERCE — 1st,  George  Smith. 
South  Westport. 

RASPBERRY  APPLE — 1st,  William 
E.    S.   Smith,  Attleboro. 

POUND  SWEET— 1st,  Harris  E. 
Chace,  Freetown. 

BAILEY  SWEET— 1st,  Harris  E. 
Chace,  Freetown. 

LONGFIELD— 1st,  Alden  G.  Walker, 
Norton. 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY— 1st,  John  H. 
Howe,   Mansfield. 

PEARS 
Class  I. — Best  half  bushel  of  Pears: 

1st,  $5.00  in  cash,  Herbert  I.  Carr, 
Dighton;  2nd,  $3.00  in  cash,  Lester  F. 
Allen,  Fall  River;  3rd,  $1.00  in  cash, 
Donald  Strange,  Taunton;  4th,  Ribbon, 
Harris  E.  Chace,  Freetown. 
Class    II. — Best  plate   of   pears  in   the 

Show: 

1st,  $3.00  in  cash  Lester  F.  Allen, 
Fall  River  (Flemish  Beauty)  ;  2nd, 
$2.00  in  cash,  Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall  Riv. 
er  (Bosc) ;  3rd,  $1.00  in  cash,  D.  Lee 
Johnson,  Assonet. 

Class     III. — Best     single     plates.      1st, 
$1.00;    second,   ribbons;    third,   ribbon. 

SEEKEL — 1st,  Harry  S.  Richmond, 
Taunton;  2nd,  Mrs.  C.  M.  N.  Claverie, 
Berkley.  , 

SHELDON — 1st,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  As- 
sonet; 2nd,  Harry  S.  Richmond,  Taun- 
ton; 3rd,  Mrs.  C.  M.  N.  Claverie,  Berk- 
ley. 

BOSC— 1st,  Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall 
River;  2nd,  Harris  E.  Chace,  Freetown; 
3rd,    Francis    Hodgkinson,    Swansea. 

KIEFFER— 1st,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  As- 
sonet; 2nd,  George  Smith,  South  West- 
port. 

GRAPES 
Class   I. — Best   Plate    of   grapes   ir.   the 

Show: 

1st,  $3.00  in  cash,  Glendale  Farm, 
Somerset;  2nd,  $2.00  in  cash,  Capt. 
Cornelius  Davis,  Somerset;  3rd,  $1.0U 
in  cash;  Mrs.  David  C.  Dean,  East 
Taunton. 

Class     II. — Best     single     plates:     first 
$1.00;  second,  ribbon;  third,  ribbon. 
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CONCORD— 1st,  Glendale  Farm, 
Somerset;  2nd,  Capt.  Cornelius  Davis. 
Somerset;  3rd,  Ruth  A.  Dean,  East 
Taunton. 

MOORE'S  EARLY— 1st,  Capt.  Cor- 
nelius Davis,  Somerset. 

WORDEN— 1st,  David  B.  Dean,  My- 
ricks. 

DELAWARE— 1st,  Mrs.  David  C 
Dean,  East  Taunton;  2nd,  Anna  D.  Ed- 
wards, Berkley. 

NIAGARA— 1st,  Capt.  Cornelius  Da- 
vis, Somerset;  2nd,  Mary  E.  Herbert, 
Assonet;  3rd,  Harris  E.  Chace,  Free- 
town. 

BRIGHTON— 1st,  Capt.  Cornelius 
Davis,  Somerset;  2nd,  Ruth  A.  Dean, 
East  Taunton;  3rd,  Glendale  Farm, 
Somerset. 

CATAWBA— 1st,  Ruth  A.  Dean, 
East  Taunton;  2nd,  Mrs.  David  C.  Dean, 
East  Taunton. 

ISABELLA — 1st,  Mrs.  Mary  Herbert, 
Assonet;  2nd,  Anna  D.  Edwards,  Berk- 
ley; 3rd,  Harris  E.  Chace,  Freetown. 

WHITE  ISABELLA — 1st,  Anna  D. 
Edwards,  Berkley. 

CACO — 1st,  Capt.  Cornelius  •  Davis, 
Somerset;  2nd,  Glendale  Farm,  Somer- 
set; 3rd,  Harris  E.  Chace,  Freetown. 

CLINTON — 1st,  Glendale  Farm,  Som- 
erset. 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS— 1st,  Glen- 
dale Farm,   Somerset. 

MOORE'S  DIAMOND— 1st,  Capt. 
Cornelius  Davis,  Somerset;  2nd,  Glen- 
dale Farm,   Somerset. 

AGAWAM — 1st,  Capt.  Cornelius  Da- 
vis, Somerset. 

EMPIRE — 1st,  Capt.  Cornelius  Da- 
vis  Somerset. 

DIANA — 1st,  Mrs.  David  C.  Dean, 
East   Taunton. 

HARTFORD — 1st,     Mrs.     David     C. 
Dean,  East  Taunton. 
Special — Best  fancy  basket  of  fruit  in 

the   Show: 

1st,  $5.00  in  cash,  Anna  D.  Edwards, 
Berkley;  2nd,  $3.00  in  cash,  H.  B.  Turn- 
er, Berkley;  3rd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Har- 
ris E.  Chace,  Freetown;  4th,  ribbon, 
Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall  River. 

CORN  PREMIUMS 

Class    1. — Best    bushel    of    ears    of    (ieM 

corn: 

1st,  John  S.  Ames  Silver  Cup,  Oxbow 
Farm,  John  Pontin,  Mgr.,  Taunton; 
2nd,  $10.00  in  cash,  H.  C.  Hambly, 
Somerset;  3rd,  $5.00  in  cash,  Robert  S. 
Howland,  Berkley. 
Class  II. — Best  ten  ears  of  iield  com  in 

the  Show: 

1st,  $3.00  in  cash,  Kippanwoods 
Farm,  H.  C.  Morse,  Mgr.,  Taunton;  2nd, 
$2.00  in  cash,  E.  L.  Smith,  Berkley; 
3rd,  $1.00  in  cash,  H.  C.  Hambly,  Som- 
erset. 
Class  III. — Sweet  Corn: 

GOLDEN  BANTAM— 1st,  $3.00  in 
cash,  Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  2nd, 


$2.00   in   cash,    Kippanwoods   Farm,   H. 
C.   Morse,   Manager,   Taunton. 

ANY  WHITE  VARIETY— 1st,  $3.00 
in     cash,     Kippanwoods     Farm,    H.     C. 
Morse,    Manager,    Taunton. 
Class     IV. — Silage     Corn.        Best     ten 
stalks  with  ears: 

1st,  $5.00  in  cash,  Laneway  Farm, 
Taunton. 

POTATO  PREMIUMS 
Class  I. — Best  bushel  of  market  pota- 
toes: 

1st,  Mary  A.  Frothingham  Silver  Cup, 
Albert  Bindon,  Beerkley;  2nd,  $10.00  in 
cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm,  H.  C.  Morse, 
Manager,  Taunton  (D.  Russet)  ;  3rd, 
$5.00  in  cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm,  H.  C. 
Morse,  Manager,  Taunton  (Green  Mts.). 
Class  II. — Best  plate  of  potatoes  in  the 

Show: 

1st,  $3.00  in  cash,  Albert  Bindon, 
Berkley  (Carmen);  2nd,  $2.00  in  cash, 
Herbert  L  Carr,  Dighton;  3rd,  $1.00  in 
cash,  Albert  Bindon,  Berkley  (Dela- 
ware). 
Class   III. — Best  half  peck   exhibits: 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS— 1st,  $2.00 
in  cash,  Albert  Bindon,  Berkley;  2nd, 
$1.00  in  cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm,  H. 
C.  Morse,  Manager,  Taunton;  3rd,  rib- 
bon, C.  F.  Giflford,  Assonet. 

IRISH  GOBBLER— 1st,  $2.00  in 
cash,  C.  F.  Gifford,  Assonet. 

ANY  RED  VARIETY— 1st,  $2.00  in 
cash,  Albert  Bindon,  Berkley  (Spauld- 
ing)  ;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Albert  Bin- 
don,  Berkley    (Rose) 

DELAWARE— 1st,  $2.00  in  cash,  C. 
F.  Gifford,  Assonet. 

DIBBLE'S  RUSSET— 1st,  $2.00  in 
cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm,  H.  C.  Morse, 
Manager,  Taunton. 

CARMEN — 1st,  $2.00  in  cash,  Albert 
Bindon,  Berkley. 

Class     IV. — Best    single    plates:    first 
$1.00;  second,  ribbon;  third,  ribbon. 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS — 1st,  Albert 
Bindon,  Berkley;  2nd,  W.  M.  Ashley, 
Berkley;  3rd,  Kippanwoods  Farm,  H.  C. 
Morse,   Manager,  Taunton. 

IRISH  COBBLER — 1st,  C.  F.  Gif- 
ford, Assonet. 

ANY  RED  VARIETY— 1st,  Albert 
Bindon,  Berkley  (Spaulding  Rose)  ; 
2nd,  Albert  Bindon,  Berkley  (Early 
Rose). 

DELAWARE — 1st,  Albert  Bindon. 
Berkley;  2nd,  C.  G.  Staples,  Segregan- 
set;  3rd,  Oxbow  Farm,  John  Pontin, 
Manager,   Taunton. 

DIBBLE'S  RUSSET— 1st,  Kippan- 
woods Farm,  H.  C.  Morse,  Manager, 
Taunton;  2nd,  C.  G.  Staples,  Segregan- 
set. 

CARMEN — Oxbow  Farm,  John  Pon- 
tin,  Manager,   Taunton. 

VEGETABLE  PREMIUMS 

Class  I. — Best  display  of  vegetables: 

1st,  W.  J.  Davison  Silver  Cup,  Kip- 
panwoods Farm,  H.  C.  Morse,  Manager, 


Taunton;    2nd,    $5.00   In    cash,    Donald 
D.  Stange,  Taunton;  3d,  $3.00  in  cash, 
Samuel  Adam  Swansea. 
Class   II. — Best   single   plates   of  vege- 
tables : 

Best  5  specimens  of  Beets — 1st, 
$2.00  in  cash,  Mrs.  David  C.  Dean,  East 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Kippan- 
woods Farm,  Taunton;  3rd,  50  cents  in 
cash.  Oxbow  Farm,  Taunton. 

Best  3  specimens  of  Cabbage — 1st, 
$2.00  in  cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm, 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  C.  F.  Gif- 
ford, Assonet. 

Best  5  specimens  of  Carrots — 1st, 
$2.00  in  cash,  John  Bowry,  Seekonk. 

Best  3  specimens  of  Cauliflower:  1st, 
$2.00  in  cash,  Donald  D.  Strange,  Taun- 
ton; 2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Harry  Mozy- 
cynski,    Mansfield. 

Best  3  bunches  of  Celery — 1st,  $2.00 
in   cash,   Donald   D.   Strange. 

Best  6  specimens  of  Onions — 1st, 
$2.00  in  cash,  Kippanwoods  Farms, 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash.  Oxbow 
Farm,  Taunton,  3rd,  50  cents  in  cash, 
L.    C.   Ingalls,   Segreganset. 

Best  5  specimens  of  Parsnips — 1st, 
$2.00  in  cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm, 
Taunton. 

Best  6  specimens  of  Tomatoes — 1st, 
$2.00  in  cash,  Kippanwoods  Farm, 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  B.  F. 
Munroe,  Rehoboth;  3rd,  50  cents  in 
cash,  Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth. 

Best  5  specimens  of  Turnips — 1st, 
$2.00  in  cash.  Oxbow  Farm,  Taunton; 
2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton;  3rd,  50  cents  in  cash,  C.  G. 
Staples,    Segreganset. 

Best  3  specimens  of  Winter  Squash — 
1st,  $2.00  in  cash,  H.  A.  Perry,  Berk- 
ley; 2nd,  $1.00  in  cash.  Oxbow  Farm, 
Taunton  (marrow  squash)  ;  3rd,  50 
cents  in  cash.  Oxbow  Farm,  Taunton 
(blue  hubbard). 

EXHIBITS  OF  VEGETABLES 

First,    ribbon;    second,    ribbon;    third, 

ribbon. 

Collection  of  Pumpkins — 1st,  L.  C. 
Whittaker,  Berkley. 

Collection  of  Gourds — 2nd,  L.  C. 
Whittaker,   Berkley. 

Box  Strawberries — 1st,  Frank  R.  Al- 
bert, North  Dighton;  2nd,  C.  G.  Staples, 
Segreganset. 

Bearing  Strawberry  Plant — Special 
Frank  R.  Albert,  North  Dighton. 

3  specimens  of  Egg  Paint — 1st,  C.  F. 
Gifford,  Assonet. 

Quinces — 1st,  Harris  E.  Chace,  Free- 
town; 2nd,  H.  Blivens,  Taunton;  3rd, 
Mrs.   C.   M.  N.  Claverie,  Berkley. 

Hot  Green  Peppers — 1st,  William  E. 
Smith,  Attleboro. 

Mangels — 1st,  Laneway  Farm,  Taun- 
ton. 

Peaches — 1st,  John  Lang;  2nd,  Kip- 
panwoods  Farm,    Taunton. 

Winter  Banana  Apples  (fifty) — 1st 
Antone   Silva  Borges,   Dighton. 
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GRANGE  PREMIUMS 
Class  I. — Best  exhibit  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables by  any  Grange  in  Bristol  Coun- 
ty: 

1st,  $20.00  in  gold,  Dighton  Rock 
Grange. 

FLOWER  PREMIUMS 
Cla»»   I. — Best   display  of  cut  flowers: 
1st,  $10.00  in  cash,  H.  Judson  Rob- 
inson, Taunton;  2nd,  $5.00  in  cash,  E. 
L.  Lewis,  Taunton. 

POULTRY  PREMIUMS 
J.  K.  Milliken  Silver  Cup  offered  for 
best  display  in  any  one  breed  won  by 
Walter  Ritz,  Fall  River. 

National  White  Leghorn  Club  Cup  of- 
fered for  best  display  of  White  Leg- 
horns, won  by  Walter  Ritz,  Fall  River. 
Light   Brahmas: 

Hens — 1st,  $1.50,  Roger  S.  Howard, 
South  Easton. 

Cockerel— 1st,  $1.50,  Roger  S.  How- 
ard, South  Easton. 

Pullet — 1st,  $1.50,  Roger  S.  Howard, 
South  Easton;  2nd,  75  cents,  Roger  S. 
Howard,  South  Easton. 

Young    Pen— 1st,    $3.00,    Roger    S. 
Howard,    South    Easton;    2nd,     $1.00, 
Roger  S.  Howard,  South  Easton. 
Rose  Comb  White  Legfnorns: 

Cock — 1st,  $1.50,  Arthur  Davis, 
Taunton. 

Hen — 1st,  $3.00,  Arthur  Davis,  Taun- 
ton;  2nd,   $1.50,   Arthur   Davis,   Taun- 
ton; 3rd,  75  cents,  Arthur  Davis,  Taun- 
ton. 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn: 

Cock — 1st,  $3.00,  Arthur  Davis, 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.50,  Arthur  Davis, 
Taunton;  3rd,  75  cents,  Arthur  Davis, 
Taunton. 

Hen — 1st,  $3.00,  Arthur  Davis,  Taun- 
ton;  2nd,    $1.50,  Arthur  Davis,   Taun- 
ton; 3rd,  75  cents,  Arthur  Davis,  Taun- 
ton. 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns: 

Cock— 1st,  $3.00,  Walter  Ritz,  Fall 
River;  2nd,  $1.50,  Walter  Ritz,  Fall 
River;  3rd,  75  cents,  Arnold  Bros.,  Fall 
River;  4th,  Ribbon,  Harry  F.  Briggs, 
Mansfield;  5th,  Ribbon,  Arnold  Bros., 
Fall  River. 

Hen— 1st,  $3.00,  Walter  Ritz,  Fall 
River;  2nd,  $1.50,  Harry  F.  Briggs, 
Mansfield;  3rd,  75  cents,  Walter  Ritz, 
Fall  River;  4th,  Ribbon,  Arnold  Bros., 
Fall  River;  5th,  Ribbon,  Harry  P. 
Briggs,  Mansfield. 

Cockerel— 1st,  $3.00,  Arnold  Bros., 
Fall  River;  2nd,  $1.50,  Harry  F.  Briggs, 
Mansfield;  3rd,  75  cents,  Walter  Ritz, 
Fall  River;  4th,  Ribbon,  Arnold  Bros., 
Fall  River;  5th,  Ribbon,  Hass  Poultry 
Farm,  Rehoboth. 

Pullet— 1st,  $3.00,  Walter  Ritz,  Fall 
River;  2nd,  $1-50,  Walter  Ritz,  Fall 
River;  3rd.  75  cents,  Hass  Poultry  Farm, 
Rehoboth;  4th,  Ribbon,  Otis  J.  Tripp, 
Mattapoisett;  5th,  Ribbon,  Arnold 
Bros.,  Fall  River. 


Old  Pen— 1st,  5.00,  Walter  Ritz,  Fall 
River;  2nd,  $3.00  Walter  Ritz,  Fall 
River;  3rd,  $1.00,  Arnold  Bros.,  Fall 
River;  4th,  Ribbon,  Harry  F.  Briggs, 
Mansfield;  5th,  Ribbon,  Arnold  Bros., 
Fall  River. 

Young  Pen — 1st,  $5.00,  Arnold  Bros., 
Fall  River;  2nd,  $3.00,  Otis  J.  Tripp, 
Mattapoisett;  3rd,  $1.00,  Arnold  Bros., 
Fall  River;  4th,  Ribbon,  Hass  Poultry 
Farm,  Rehoboth;  5th,  Ribbon,  Walter 
Ritz,  Fall  River. 
Single  Comb  Black  Leghorns: 

Hen — 1st,  $3.00,  James  C.  Frost, 
South  Somerset;  2nd,  $1.50,  James  C. 
Frost,  South  Somerset;  3rd,  75  cents, 
James  C.  Frost,   South  Somerset. 

Cockerel — 1st,  $1.50,  James  C.  Frost, 
South  Somerset;  2nd,  75  cents,  James 
C.  Frost,  South  Somerset. 

Pullet— 1st,  $3.00,  James  C.  Frost, 
South  Somerset;  2nd,  $1.50,  James  C. 
Frost,  South  Somerset;  3rd,  75  cents, 
James  C.  Frost,  South  Somerset. 

Young    Pen— 1st,    $3.00,    James    C. 
Frost,  South  Somerset. 
Rose    Comb    Black    Minorcas: 

Cock— 1st,  $1.50,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wash- 
burn, Taunton;  2nd,  75  cents,  Mrs.  E. 
A.   Washburn,  Taunton. 

Hen — 1st,  $3.00,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wash- 
bum,  Taunton;  2nd,  $1.50,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Washburn,  Taunton;  3rd,  75  cents,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Washburn,  Taunton. 

Young  Pen — 1st,   $3.00,  Mrs.   E.  A. 
Washburn,  Taunton. 
Buff  Rocks: 

Pullet — 1st,  Ribbon,  Roger  S.   How- 
ard, South  Easton. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks: 

Cock — 1st,  $1.50,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton;  2nd,  75  cents,  Roger  S.  How- 
ard, South  Easton. 

Hen — 1st,  $3.00,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton;  2nd,  $1.50,  Roger  S.  Howard, 
South  Easton;  3rd,  75  cents,  Roger  S. 
Howard,  South  Easton;  4th,  Ribbon, 
Roger  S.  Howard,  South  Easton. 

Cockerel — 1st,  $3.00,  Henry  J. 
Spooner,  Dighton;  2nd,  $1.50,  Roger  S. 
Howard,  South  Easton;  3rd,  75  cents, 
Roger  S.  Howard,  South  Easton. 

Pullet — 1st,  3.00,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton;  2nd,  $1.50,  Roger  S.  Howard, 
South  Easton;  3rd,  75  cents,  Roger  S. 
Howard,  South  Easton;  4th,  Ribbon, 
Roger  S.  Howard,   South  Easton. 

Old  Pen — 1st,  $3.00,  Henry  J. 
Spooner,  Dighton. 

Young  Pen— 1st,  $5.00|,  Henry  J. 
Spooner,  Dighton;  2nd  ,$3.00,  Roger  S. 
Howard,  South  Easton;  3rd,  $1.00, 
Henry  J.  Spooner,  Dighton;  4th,  Rib- 
bon, Roger  S.  Howard,  South  Easton. 
White    Plymouth    Rocks: 

Cock— 1st,  $1.50,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Hen— 1st,  $1.50,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton;  2nd,  75  cents,  Roger  S.  How- 
ard, South  Easton. 


Cockerel — 1st,  3.00,  Roger  S.  How- 
ard, South  Easton;  2nd,  $1.50,  Henry 
J.  Spooner,  Dighton;  3rd,  75  cents, 
Roger  K.  Poole,  Taunton. 

Pullet— 1st,  $3.00,  Roger  K.  Poole, 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.50,  Roger  S.  Howard, 
South  Easton;  3rd,  75  cents,  Roger  S. 
Howard,  South  Easton;  4th,  Ribbon, 
Henry  J.   Spooner,   Dighton. 

Old  Pen — 1st,  $3.00,  Henry  J.  Spoon- 
er, Dighton. 

Young    Pen— 1st,     $3.00,    Henry    J. 
Spooner,   Dighton. 
Single    Comb   Rhode    Island   Reds: 

Cock— 1st,  $1.50,  W.  Elton  Goff, 
Somerset. 

Hen — 1st,  $1.50,  W.  Elton  Goff,  Som- 
erset; 2nd,  75  cents,  Harry  S.  Rich- 
mond, Taunton. 

Cockerel — 1st,  $3.00,  Edwin  F.  Tir- 
rell,  Berkley;  2nd,  $1.50,  Will  Jones, 
Attleboro;  3rd,  75  cents,  Glendale 
Farm,  Somerset;  4th,  Ribbon,  Herbert 
I.  Carr,  Dighton;  5th,  Ribbon,  W.  El- 
ton Goff,  Somerset. 

Pullet — 1st,  $3.00,  Will  Jones,  Attle- 
boro; 2nd,  $1.50,  Will  Jones,  Attleboro; 
3rd,  75  cents,  Herbert  L  Carr,  Digh- 
ton; 4th,  Ribbon,  Harry  S.  Richmond, 
Taunton. 

Old  Pen— 1st,  $3.00,  Will  Jones,  At- 
tleboro; 2nd,  $1.00,  W.  Elton  Goff 
Somerset. 

Young  Pen — 1st,  $5.00,  Edwin  P. 
Tirrell,  Berkley;  2nd,  3.00,  Will  Jones, 
Attleboro;  3rd,  Laneway  Farm,  Taun- 
ton; 4th,  Ribbon,  W.  Elton  Goff,  Som- 
erset; 5th,  Ribbon,  John  W.  Chase, 
Swansea. 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds: 

Hen— 1st,  $3.00,  Arthur  Davis,  Taun- 
ton; 2nd,  $1.50,  Arthur  Davis,  Taun- 
ton; 3rd,  75  cents,  Arthur  Davis,  Taun- 
ton. 

Cockerel — 1st,  $3.00,  Glendale  Farm, 
Somerset;  2nd,  $1.50,  Glendale  Farm, 
Somerset;  3rd,  75  cents,  Glendale  Farm, 
Somerset;  4th,  Ribbon,  Arthur  Davis, 
Taunton. 

Pullet — 1st,  $3.00,  Glendale  Farm, 
Somerset;  2nd,  $1.50,  Glendale  Farm, 
Somerset;  3rd,  $.75,  C.  F.  Gifford, 
Assonet;  4th,  Ribbon,  C.  F.  Gifford, 
Assonet;  5th,  Ribbon,  Arthur  Davis, 
Taunton. 

Young     Pen — 1st,      $3.00,      Glendale 
Farm,  Somerset. 
White    Wyandottes: 

Hen — 1st,  $3.00,  R.  H.  Allen,  Taunton; 
2nd,  $1.50,  R.  H.  Allen,  Taunton;  3rd, 
$.75,  R.  H.  Allen,  Taunton. 

Cockerel— 1st,  $3.00,  R.  H.  Allen, 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.50,  R.  H.  Allen,  Taun- 
ton; 3rd,  $.75,  Sylvester  F.  White,  Rayn- 
ham;  4th,  Ribbon,  Sylvester  F.  White, 
Raynham;  5th,  Ribbon,  Sylvester  F. 
White,  Raynham. 

Pullet — 1st,  $3.00,  Laneway  Farm, 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.50,  R.  H.  Allen,  Taun- 
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ton;  3rd,  $.V5,  Sylvester  F.  White,  Rayn- 
ham;  4th,  Ribbon,  Sylvester  F.  White, 
Raynham;  5th,  Ribbon,  Sylvester  F. 
White,   Raynham. 

Young   pen— 1st,    $3.00,    R.    H.    Allen, 
Taunton;    2nd,    $1.00,    Laneway    Farm, 
Taunton. 
Anconas     (Single    Comb): 

Hen— 1st,  $1.50,  Thomas  Wilde,  Fall 
River;  2nd,  $.75,  Thomas  Wilde,  Fall 
River. 

Cockerel — 1st,  $1.50,  D.  Lee  Johnson, 
Assonet. 

Pullet — 1st,  $1.50,  D.  Lee  Johnson, 
Assonet. 

Rose    Comb    Anconas: 

Cockerel— 1st,  $1.50,  Thomas  Wilde, 
Fall  River. 

Pullet — 1st,  $1.50,  Thomas  Wilde, 
Fall  River. 

Young  Pen— 1st.  $3.00,  D.  Lee  John- 
son, Assonet. 
Silver   Wyandottes: 

Young    Pen — 1st.,    Ribbon,    Roger    S. 
Howard,   South   Fasten. 
Jersey    Black    Giants: 

Young  Pen — 1st,  Ribbon,JVIrs.  John  M. 
Cleveland,  Swansea. 
Capons: 

First,    $2.00,   Glendale   Farm,    Semer- 
set;     2nd,     $1.00,     Henry    J.     Spooner, 
Dighton. 
Black   Cochin   Bantams: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Roger  S.  Howard, 
South  Easton. 

Hen — 1st,  Ribbon,  Rogers  S.  Howard, 
South  Easton. 

Pullet — 1st,  Ribbon,  Roger  S.  Howard, 
South  Easton. 
Buff  Cochin  Bantams: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Roger  S.  Howard, 
South  Easton;  2nd,  Ribbon,  Henry  J. 
Spooner,  Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,  Ribbon,  Roger  S.  Howard, 
South  Easton;  2nd,  Ribbon,  Henry  J. 
Spooner,   Dighton. 

Cockerel — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J. 
Spooner,  Dighton. 

Pullet — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Old  Pen— 1st,  Ribbon,  Herbert  I.  Carr, 
Dighton. 

Young   Pen — 1st,    Ribbon,   Herbert   I. 
Carr,  Dighton. 
Mille   Fleur   Bantams: 

Cock — 1st.  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st.  Ribbon,  Henry  J.   Spooner, 
Dighton. 
LigSit  Brahma  Bantams: 

Young    Pen — 1st,    Ribbon,    Rogers    S. 
Howard,  South  Easton. 
Ducks — Indian  Runner: 
>  Pair — 1st,    Ribbon    Herbert    I.    Carr, 
Dighton. 

PIGEONS 
Red  Dragon: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Anthony  Silvia, 
Dighton. 


Hen— 1st,     Ribbon,     Anthony     Silvia, 
Dighton. 

Cockerel — 1st,      Ribbon,      Henry      J. 
Spooner,  Dighton. 

Pullet— 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 
Yellow  Dragon: 

Cock — 1st,     Ribbon,     Silas     Amidon, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,     Ribbon,     Silas     Amidon, 
Dighton. 
Red  Homer: 

Cock — 1st,    Ribbon,    Anthony    Silvia, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,     Ribbon,    Anthony    Silvia, 
Dighton. 
White    Homer: 

Cock — 1st,    Ribbon,    Anthony    Silvia, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,    Ribbon,    Anthony    Silvia, 
Dighton. 
Blue  Check  Homer: 

Cock — 1st,    Ribbon,    Anthony    Silvia, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,    Ribbon,    Anthony    Silvia, 
Dighton. 
Young   Blue   Check   Homer: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 
Blue   English  E;chibition   Homer: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 
Grizzled   English  Exhibition   Homer: 

Hen — 1st,   Ribbon,    Henry  J.   Spoon- 
er,  Dighton. 
Yellow  Bellnecks: 

Cock — 1st,    Ribbon,    Anthony    Silvia, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,    Ribbon,    Anthony    Silvia, 
Dighton. 
Yellow  Muff  Tumblers: 

Cock — 1st,    Ribbon,    Anthony    Silvia, 
Dighton. 

Hen — ^Ist,    Ribbon,    Anthony    Silvia, 
Dighton. 
White   Muff   Tumblers: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,    Ribbon,   Henry  J.    Spoon- 
er, Dighton. 
Dun  Nun: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.   Spoon- 
er, Dighton. 
Red   Nun: 

Hen — 1st,    Ribbon,    Henry  J.    Spoon- 
er,  Dighton. 
Blue    Strasser: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spoon- 
er, Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,    Ribbon,   Henry   J.    Spoon- 
er, Dighton. 
Red   Strasser: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,   Henry  J.  Spoon- 
er,   Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 
Black  Jacobins: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spoon- 
er,  Dighton. 


Hen — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spoon- 
er, Dighton. 

Yellow    Priest: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.   Spoon- 
er,   Dighton. 
Red   Swallow: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spoon- 
er, Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,   Ribbon,   Henry  J.    Spoon- 
er, Dighton. 
Black  Swallow: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Silas  Amidon, 
Dighton;  2nd,  Henry  J.  Spooner,  Digh- 
ton. 

Hen — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.   Spooner, 
Dighton;    2nd,    Ribbon,    Silas    Amidon, 
Dighton. 
Blue  Swallow: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Satinettes: 

Cock — 1st.  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 
Yellow  Helmets: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton;  2nd,  Ribbon,  Silas  Amidon, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.   Spooner, 
Dighton;    2nd,    Ribbon,    Silas    Amidon, 
Dighton. 
Blue   Helmets: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 
Brunner    Pouters: 

Cock— 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Yellow    Shields: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.   Spooner, 
Dighton. 
White  African  Owl: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton;  2nd,  Ribbon,  Silas  Amidon, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,      Ribbon,      Silas      Amidon, 
Dighton. 
White    African    Black   Tail: 

Hen — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

English    Dun    Owls: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.   Spooner, 
Dighton. 
Larks: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

B.P-       1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 
White   Hen: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 
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Hen — 1st,   Ribbon,   Henry  J.   Spooner, 
Dighton. 
White   King.: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton;  2nd,  Ribbon,  Silas  Aniidon, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,   Ribbon,   Henry  J.   Spooner, 
Dighton;     2nd,    Ribbon,    Silas    Amidon, 
Dighton. 
Young  White  Kings: 

Cock— 1st,  Ribbon,  Silas  Amidon, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,      Ribbon,      Silas      Amidon, 
Dighton. 
Carmeaux: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Hen— 1st,   Ribbon,   Henry  J.    Spooner, 
Dighton. 
Ice: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,   Ribbon,   Henry  J.   Spooner, 
Dighton. 
Blue   Fantails: 

Cock — 1st,  Ribbon,  Henry  J.  Spooner, 
Dighton. 

Hen — 1st,   Ribbon,   Henry  J.   Spooner, 
Dighton. 
Class   III. — Best  dozen  brown  eggs. 

1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Herbert  A.  Perry, 
Berkley;  2nd,  $.75  in  cash,  Chester 
Munroe,  Rehoboth;  3rd,  $.50  in  cash, 
Laneway  Farm,  Taunton;  4th,  Ribbon, 
Henry  J.  Spooner,  Dighton. 
Best  dozen  white  eggs — 

1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Chester  Munroe, 
Rehoboth;  2nd,  $.75  in  cash,  A.  F.  Gib- 
son, Taunton;  3rd,  $.50  in  cash,  James 
C.  Frost,  South  Somerset;  4th,  Ribbon, 
Robert  Bufflnton,  Seekonk. 


JUNIOR  PREMIUMS 

Class    1 — Canned    Products 
Best  Club  Exhibit: 

1st  Ribbon,  Little  Housewives,  Taun- 
ton; 2nd  Ribbon,  Happy  Tribe,  West- 
port;  3rd  Ribbon,  Bluebirds,  Reho- 
both. 

Best  Collection  of   Canned  Goods: 

1st,  $2.50  in  cash  Charlotte  Wither- 
ell,  Taunton;  2nd,  $1.50  in  cash, 
Dorothy  Godfrey,  Easton;  3rd,  $1.00 
in  cash,  Mary  Dutra,  Taunton;  4th. 
75  cents  in  cash,  Stella  Courskoski- 
Taunton;  5th,  50  cents  in  cash,  Dor- 
othy Nickerson,   Westport. 

Best  3  Tumblers  of  Jelly: 

1st,  $1.25  in  cash,  Dorothy  Godfrey, 
Easton;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Evelyn 
Morse,  Taunton;  3rd,  75  cents  in 
cash,  Rosamond  Davis,  Taunton;  4th, 
50  cents  in  cash,  Irene  Haskell,  At- 
tleboro;  5th,  25  cents  in  cash,  Anna 
Silvia,  Taunton. 

Best   3   Jars  of   Vegetables: 

1st,  $1.25  in  cash,  Evelyn  Morse, 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Doris 
Higginbottom,  Attleboro;  3rd,  75 
cents     in     cash,     Rosamond     Davis, 


Taunton;  4th,  50  cents  in  cash,  Ethel 
Blatchford,  Attleboro;  5th,  25  cents 
in  cash,   Bernice   Cash,  Attleboro. 

Best  3  Jars  of  Fruit: 

1st,  $1.25  in  cash,  Evelyn  Morse; 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Rosa- 
mond Davis,  Taunton;  3rd,  75  cents 
in  cash,  Marjorie  Peenan,  Westport; 
4th,  50  cents  in  cash,  Anna  Silvia 
Taunton;  5th,  25  cents  in  cash,  Ar- 
lene  L.  Preece,  Westport. 
Class   II Food 

Best  Loaf  Bread  or  Yz  doz.  Muffins: 
1st,  $1.25  in  cash,  Evelyn  Morse; 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Rosa- 
mond Davis,  Taunton;  3rd,  75  cents 
in  cash,  Anna  Silvia,  Taunton; 
4th,  50  cents  in  cash,  Irene  Haskell, 
Attleboro. 

Best   Loaf   of  Cake: 

1st,  $1.25  in  cash,  Evelyn  Morse, 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Rosa- 
mond Davis,  Taunton;  3rd,  75  cents 
in  cash,  Dorothy  Collins,  Attleboro; 
4th,  50  cents  in  cash,  Irene  Haskell, 
Attleboro. 

Class  III — Sewing 

Best    Apron: 

1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Carrie  O.  Clapp, 
Norton;  2nd,  75  cents  in  cash,  Evelyn 
Biscoe,  Norton;  3rd,  50  cents  in  cash, 
Ethel  Johnson,  Attleboro;  4th,  25 
cents  in  cash,  Agnes  Cassels,  See 
konk;  5th  Ribbon,  O.  Virginia  Buf 
finton,   Seekonk. 

Best  Garment: 

1st,  $1.25  in  cash,  Myrtice  Fuller 
Norton;  2nd,  $1.00  in  cash,  Ethel 
Johnson,  Attleboro;  3rd,  75  cents  in 
cash,  Agnes  Cassels,  Seekonk;  4th 
50  cents  in  cash,  Carrie  O.  Clapp, 
Norton;  5th,  25  cents  in  cash,  Minnie 
Weber,  Norton. 

Best  Stocking  Darn: 

1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Carrie  O.  Clapp, 
Norton;  2nd,  75  cents  in  cash,  Mu- 
riel Haskell,  Attleboro;  3rd,  50  cents 
in  cash,  Myrtice  Fuller,  Norton;  4th 
25  cents  in  cash,  Agnes  Cassels,  See- 
konk; 5th,  Ribbons,  Natalie  Perkins 
Norton. 

Class  IV — Record  and  Story 
1st,  $1.50  in  cash,  Evelyn  Morse, 
Taunton;  2nd,  $1.25  in  cash,  Rosa- 
mond Davis,  Taunton;  3rd,  75  ceni,<! 
in  cash,  Marjorie  Feenan,  Westport; 
4th,  50  cents  in  cash.  Hazel  Vickery, 
Rehoboth;  5th,  Ribbon,  Charlotte 
Witherell,  Taunton. 

Class  V Poultry 

Fancy: 

Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel — 1st,  25 
cents  in  cash,  Clayton  Bolderson 
Pottersville  (Columbian  Rock)  ;  1st, 
25  cents  in  cash,  John  Enos,  Dighton 
(Barred  Rock). 

Plymouth  Rock  Pullet 1st,   75    cents 

in  cash,  Clayton  Bolderson,  Potters- 
ville; 2nd,  50  cents  in  cash,  John 
Enos,  Dighton;  3rd,  25  cents  in  cash, 
Clayton  Bolderson,  Pottersville;  (Co- 


lumbian Rock)  ;  3rd,  25  cents  in  cash, 
John  Enos,  Dighton  (Barred  Rock). 
Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerel — 1st,  75 
cents  in  cash,  William  McConville, 
North  Dartmouth;  2nd,  50  cents  in 
cash,  Antone  Borges,  Dighton;  3rd, 
25  cents  in  cash,  Jess  Souza,  Taun- 
ton; 4th,  Ribbon,  Philip  Mosher, 
South  Westport;  5th,  Ribbon,  Milford 
Hardison,  Raynham  Center. 
Rhode  Island  Red  Pullet — 1st,  75 
cents  in  cash,  Jess  Souza,  Taunton; 
2nd,  50  cents  in  cash,  Antone  Bor- 
ges, Dighton;  3rd,  25  cents  in  cash, 
Milton  E.  Shove,  Raynham  Center; 
4th,  Ribbon,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  As- 
sonet;  5th,  Ribbon,  James  McDon- 
ald,   North    Easton. 

Leghorn  Cockerel — 1st,  75  cents  in 
cash,  Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  2nd, 
50  cents  in  cash,  Chester  Munroe, 
Rehoboth;  3rd,  25  cents  in  cash,  John 
Enos,  Dighton;  4th,  Ribbon,  Carl 
Marold,  Rehoboth;  5th,  Ribbon,  Ches- 
ter Munroe,  Rehoboth. 
Leghorn  Pullet — 1st,  75  cents  in 
cash,  Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth: 
2nd,  50  cents  in  cash,  Charles  Rus- 
sell, New  Bedford;  3rd,  25  cents  in 
cash,  Herman  Morse,  Acushnet;  4th, 
Ribbon,  Carl  Marold,  Rehoboth. 
Ancona  Cockerel — 1st,  75  cents  in 
cash,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet;  2nd, 
50  cents  in  cash,  Irving  York,  New 
Bedford;  3rd,  25  cents  in  cash,  Irv- 
ing York,  New  Bedford. 
Ancona  Pullet — 1st,  75  cents  in  cash, 
D.  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet;  2nd,  50 
cents  in  cash,  John  Enos,  Dighton; 
3rd,  25  cents  in  cash,  John  Enos, 
Dighton. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerel — 1st,  25 
cents  in  cash,  John  Enos,  Dighton. 
Cock  Birds — All  Breeds  Competing — 
1st,  75  cents  in  cash,  Lawrence  Bar- 
row, Berkley  Rhode  Island  Reds) ; 
2nd,  50  cents  in  cash,  Lavirrence  Bar- 
row, Berkley  (Rhode  Island  Red)  ; 
3rd,  25  cents  in  cash,  Chester  Mun- 
roe, Rehoboth  (White  Leghorn)  ;  4th, 
Ribbon,  Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth 
(Barred  Rock). 

Hens — All  Breeds  Competing — 1st 
75  cents  in  cash,  Irving  York,  New 
Bedford  (Rhode  Island  Red) ;  2nd,  50 
cents  in  cash,  Irving  York,  New  Bed- 
ford (Rhode  Island  Red)  ;  3rd,  25 
cents  in  cash,  Albert  Gibson,  Taun- 
ton (White  Leghorn). 
Utility: 

Plymouth  Rocks — 1st,  75  cents  in 
cash,  Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  2nd, 
50  cents  in  cash,  Chester  Munroe,  Re- 
hoboth. 

Rhode  Island  Reds — 1st,  75  cents  in 
cash,  Lawrence  Barrow,  Berkley;  2nd, 
50  cents  in  cash,  Lavirence  Barrow, 
Berkley;  3rd,  25  cents  in  cash,  Robert 
Morse,  New  Bedford;  4th,  Ribbon, 
William  McConville,  North  Dart- 
( Continued  on  pg.  8  col.  3) 
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A    KITCHEN   CONTEST 

(Continued   from   pg.    1    col.    2) 


She  attended  the  Pair  all  day  Friday, 
and  talked  with  individuals  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hats,  becomingness  of  shapes, 
colors,  etc.  It  was  one  of  the  big  features 
on  Friday's  program.  Mnny  women  who 
heard  her  are  telling  how  much  they 
were  helped  by  the  information  she  gave 
them. 


PRESSURE  COOKER  MUCH  NEEDED 


in  a  possibly  inconvenient  kitchen  often 
you  can  save  yourself  a  great  deal  of 
work  by  careful  arrangements  of  your 
equipment  with  consideration  for  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
One  woman  took  countless  unnecessary 
steps  until  she  bought  two  extra  sets  of 
good  sized  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  one 

for  the  pantry  work  shelf  and  one  to  ^j^^    Pressure    Cooker    is    in    greater 

use  near  stove.  And  these  cost  her  just  ^^^^^^  than  ever.  Both  of  the  county 

ten  cents  apiece.  Just  forty  cents— but  cookers  are  dated  up  for  months  ahead, 

what  a  difference  it  made  m  a  week's  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ry  one  of  them  be  sure 

^°^^'  to  send  your  name  soon  to  Miss  Flora 

Some      may      not      know      what      a  jj    j^jjj^j.^  jj^^g  Demonstration  Agent, 

kitchen  contest  really  is.  Well  to  quote  Segreganset,    Mass.,    so    that    you    may 

from  the   Home   Demonstration   Agent's  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  waiting  list  for  your  turn, 

letter— "The   idea   of  a   Better  Kitchen  jj^j.^   ^^^   ^^^^^   ^^  the  ways   in  which 

Contest   is    something   like    this:    Local  ^he  county  women  report  using  it: 

merchants   offer   prizes   of  kitchen  fur-  g^j^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^   B^.^^^  ^^.^^^j^ 

nishings    or   equipment   to   women   who  p^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Scalloped  Potatoes, 

make    the    greatest    percentage    of    im-  Clams 

provement  in  their  kitchens  in  a  given  jjade  Vegetable-beef  Soup  and  Canned 

length    of    time,    usually    three    months.  jt_ 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  scores  Roast  Lamb 

each  kitchen  at  the  beginning  and  again  steamed   Summer   Squash, 

at  the  end  to  find  the  percent  improve-  Canned  Plums 

ment.    She    also    gives    suggestions    re-  girloin    Roast,'  Onions,    Potatoes    and 

garding    arrangements,    color    schemes,  Rice, 

furnishings,  equipment,  height  of  work-  Canned  Raspberries, 

ing  surfaces,  etc.  Canned  Shell  Beans. 

Boiled    Smoked   Shoulder. 

BETTER  KITCHENS  CONTEST  Canned  Beets  and  Beet  Greens. 

Please  fill  out  and  return   immediately  Roast  Pork, 

to: —  Fried   Chicken,   Onions,   Potatoes. 

Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Prunes. 

Agent,   Bristol   County  Agricultural  Fowl. 

'^hire     ^'^^°°^'   Segreganset,   Mass.  Made  apple  sauce  and  canned  it. 

I    would    like    to    enter    a    Better  Canned  String  Beans. 

Kitchen   Contest.  Boiled  Dinner. 

I    do    not    care    to    enter    a    Better  Soup,  Lamb  Chops,  Browned  Potatoes, 

Kitchen   Contest  myself.  Beets  and  Beet  Greens. 

Suggestions  for  prizes : Beef  in  Casserole. 

Any   other   suggestions   on   contest:  Canned  Carrots. 

Date   Canned  Pears 

Name Canned  Corn. 

Mail  address   ■ 

Town   MILLINERY   STARTS    SOON 

Millinery  projects  started  last  spring 

MISS  FRANZ  ON  FAIR  PROGRAM  which  will  continue  this  fall  are: 

Segreganset.               Seekonk. 

At  the  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair,  Westport.                     North   Rehoboth. 

Miss  Gertrude  Franz  of  Filene's  Cloth-  East  Freetown. 

ing    Information    Bureau    appeared    on  Easton  Furnace  begins  the  work  this 

the  program  Friday,  October  10  at  2:00  season.    Are  there   any  others?   If  your 

P.  M.  when  she  lectured  on  "The  Correct  community   wants    it   be    sure   you   tell 

Hat   for   You".    To    illustrate   her   talk  Flora   M.    Miller,    Home    Demonstration 

she  tried  on  hats  of  various  shapes  and  Agent,  Segreganset,  Mass.,  soon  so  she 

sizes  using  some  of  the  latest  French  will  save  a  date  for  you.  Don't  miss  it! 

Models,     untrimmed     shapes,     buckram  Watch    for    dates    in    your    community, 

frames    and   the   newest   coverings   and  Ask  your  leader  about  it. 

trimmings.  Several      places     including     Myricks, 

Miss     Franz     was     formerly     Home  The      Brick,     Raynham     Center,     East 

Demonstration    Agent    for    the    city    of  Mansfield,  Segreganset  (a  second  group) 

Holyoke  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  (and     are     there     any     others?)     have 

was  her  successful  millinery  work  there  spoken     of     Millinery,     but     have     not 

which  led  to  the  present  position.  definitely  decided  when  they  would  like 


it.  Are  you  ready  now?  If  you  want  to 
start  this  season  let  your  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  know  right  away. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


The  Junior  program  including  ex- 
hibits, demonstrations,  judging  contests 
and  sports  at  the  recent  Bristol  County 
Farmers'  Fair  went  off  very  satisfactor- 
ily. 

It  was  the  largest  and  best  exhibit  of 
Junior  products  ever  shown  at  the  Bris- 
tol County  Farmers'  Fair.  The  products 
consisted  of  34  exhibits  of  canning  in- 
cluding 200  jars  of  canned  products;  45 
exhibits  of  vegetables;  82  exhibits  of 
poultry;  8  exhibits  of  rood,  including 
bread,  biscuits  and  cake;  35  exhibits  of 
sewing  and  darning  and  13  exhibits  of 
Records  and  Stories.  A  total  of  217  ex- 
hibits in  all.  Prize  winners  in  these  ex- 
hibits are  listed  separately. 

Three  judging  contests  were  held  in- 
cluding Sewing,  Vegetables  and  Poul- 
try. The  results  of  these  contests  will 
be  found  in  another  column  in  the  Jun- 
ior Department  of  the  Bulletin.  Two 
demonstrations  were  also  given,  one  in 
the  use  of  the  Sewing  Machine  attach- 
ments by  Miss  Myrtice  Fuller  and  Miss 
Carrie  Clapp  of  Norton  and  the  other 
on  Early  Cabbage  Maggot  Control  by 
Herbert  Ashley  of  Berkley.  Junior  Ath- 
letic Contests  were  also  held  and  were 
participated  in  by  several  boys  and  girls 
The  most  interesting  of  these  was  the 
milk  drinking  contest. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY    AT    BROCKTON 
FAIR 


Bristol  County  Club  Members  and 
their  exhibits  made  a  very  creditable 
showing  at  the  Brockton  Fair  this  fall. 

The  Club  Members  chosen  to  repre- 
sent this  County  at  the  recent  Brockton 
Fair  were  as  follows:  Bernice  Cash, 
North  Rehoboth;  Lucile  Potter,  South 
Westport;  Anna  Silvia,  Taunton;  Her- 
bert Ashley,  Berkley;  Jonathan  Chace, 
Westport;  D.  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet,  and 
Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth.  Each  of  the 
girls  assisted  in  demonstrations  given 
by  the  Club  Girls  in  Clothing,  Canning, 
and  Food.  Irene  Haskell  of  Attleboro 
took  part  in  the  Bread  Making  and 
Judging  Contest.  Herbert  Ashley,  Jona- 
than Chace  and  D.  Lee  Johnson  took 
part  in  the  Boys'  Scholarship  Contest 
for  best  Judging  of  Vegetables,  Cattle 
and  Poultry.  Herbert  Ashley  won  Sec- 
ond individual  honors,  thereby  winning 
a  $75.  Scholarship,  and  Bristol  County, 
represented  by  a  Judging  Team  made  up 
of  these  three  boys,  ranked  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  State. 

The  individual,  educational  exhibits 
of  the  four  boys  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned above  were  excellent  and  gave 
the   many   people   who  passed  through 
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the  Junior  Extension  Building  a  good 
idea  of  what  Club  Members'  work  in 
the  County  is  like.  These  boys  were  kept 
busy  answering  questions  all  of  the 
week  during  the  Fair. 

Competitive    Exhibit* 

Bristol  County  Club  Members  won 
several  premiums  in  the  Canning, 
Poultry  and  Vegetables  Exhibited  at 
the   Brockton  Fair. 

In  the  Canning  Evelyn  Morse  of 
Taunton  won  First  on  Peas,  Second  on 
Carrots,  Third  on  Tomatoes  and  Third 
on  Collection  of  Jellies.  Rosamond  Davis 
also  of  Taunton  won  Third  on  Best  In- 
dividual Collection. 

In  the  Poutry  Chester  Munroe  of  Re- 
hoboth  won  seven  first  premiums,  5  sec- 
onds and  one  third  mostly  on  his  Leg- 
horns. D.  Lee  Johnson  of  Assonet,  won 
two  firsts,  two  seconds  and  one  third 
on  Anconas.  Clayton  Bolderson  of  Pot- 
tersville  won  two  firsts  and  one  second 
on  his  Columbia  Rocks. 

In  the  Garden  Exhibits  the  following 
won  prizes:  Chester  Munroe  won  two 
firsts,  3  seconds  and  two  fourths.  Paul 
Brandt  of  North  Easton  won  one  first 
two  seconds  and  one  third.  Elliot  Drew 
of  North  Easton  won  a  first  in  Carrots. 
Eldon  Tufts  also  of  Easton  won  a  Spec- 
ial Prize  in  Display  of  Wild  Flowers 
and  a  first  and  second.  Ruth  Cruick- 
shank  of  North  Easton  won  a  first. 


JUNIOR     JUDGING     CONTESTS 


Sewing. — First,  Bemice  Howard,  North 
Rehoboth;  Second,  Marjorie  Becker, 
East  Norton;  Third,  Irene  Haskell, 
Attleboro;  Fourth,  Carrie  Clapp,  Nor- 
ton. 

Vegetables — First,  George  Longton, 
Berkley;  Second,  Doris  Howard,  North 
Rehoboth;  Third,  Herbert  Ashley, 
Berkley;  Fourth,  Carrie  Clapp,  Nor- 
ton. 

Poultry — First,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  As- 
sonet; Second,  Herbert  Ashley,  Berk- 
ley; Third,  Robert  Morse,  New  Bed- 
ford; Fourth,  Philip  Mosher,  South 
Westport. 

Junior    Sports 

Girls'  50  Yard  Dash:  First,  Helen  Wat- 
son, Easton;  Second,  Dorothy  God- 
frey, Easton;  Third,  Thelma  Potter, 
Segreganset. 

Girls'  Potato  Race:  First,  Katherine 
Menges,  Segreganset;  Second,  Dor- 
othy Godfrey,  Easton;  Third,  Louise 
Wyeth,  Segreganset. 

Girls'  Sewing  Contest:  First,  Edith  Can- 
ham,  Raynham;  Second,  Katherine 
Menges,  Segreganset;  Third,  Mabel 
Manter,  Taunton. 

Girls'  Three-Legged  Race:  First,  Kath- 
erine Menges,  Segreganset,  and  Ma- 
bel Manter,  Taunton;  Second, 
Dorothy  Godfrey  and  Helen  Watson, 
Easton;  Third  Louise  Wyeth,  Segre- 
ganset and  Mary  Jones,  Taunton. 


Girls'  Peanut  Race:  First,  Dorothy 
Godfrey,  Easton;  Second,  Helen  Wat- 
son, Easton;  Third,  Katherine  Menges, 
Segreganset. 

Boy's  Potato  Race:  First,  Ralph  Staples, 
Taunton;  Second,  Edward  O'Connell, 
North  Dighton;  Third,  Albert  Gibson, 
Taunton. 

Boys'  Sack  Race.  First,  Herbert  Ashley, 
Berkley;  Second,  Albert  Gibson, 
Taunton;  Third,  D.  Lee  Johnson,  As- 
sonet. 

Boys'  Milk  Drinking  Contest:  First, 
Ralph  Bosley,  Fall  River;  Second,  Al- 
bert Gibson,  Taunton;  Third,  John 
Chambers,  Taunton. 

Bosy'  50  Yard  Dash:  First,  Albert  Gib- 
son, Taunton;  Second,  Ralph  Staples, 
Taunton;  Third,  Roger  Poole,  Taun- 
ton.      — 

JUNIOR  PREMIUMS 
(Continued  from  pg.    6   col.    3) 
mouth;    5th,    Ribbon,    Robert   Morse, 
New  Bedford. 

Leghorns — 1st,  75  cents  in  cash,  Ches- 
ter Munroe,  Rehoboth;  2nd,  50  cents 
in  cash,  Robert  Morse,  New  Bedford; 
3rd,  25  cents  in  cash,  Albert  Gibson, 
Taunton;  4th,  Ribbon,  Robert  Morse, 
New  Bedford. 

Ancona— 1st,  25  cents  in  cash,  D.  Lee 
Johnson,  Assonet. 

Class    VI — Vegetables 

Best   Individual   Display: 

1st.  Silver  Cup,  and  $2.50  in  cash, 
Ruth  Cruickshank,  North  Easton ;  2nd, 
$2.00  in  cash,  Chester  Munroe,  Re- 
hoboth; 3rd,  $1.25  in  cash,  Philip 
Mosher,  South  Westport;  4th,  75 
cents  in  cash,  James  Wood,  Seekonk; 
5th,  50  cents  in  cash.  Hector  Blais, 
Seekonk,  Mass. 
Best   5  Potatoes    (Pink): 

1st,  $1.00  in  cash.  Hector  Blais,  See- 
konk; 2nd,  75  cents  in  cash,  Herman 
Morse,  Acushnet;  3rd,  50  cents  in 
cash,  John  Enos,  Dighton. 

Best   5   Potatoes    (White): 

1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Herbert  Ashley, 
Berkley;  2nd,  75  cents  in  cash,  Jamer 
McDonald,  North  Easton;  3rd,  50 
cents  in  cash,  Kenneth  Tufts,  North 
Easton;  4th,  25  cents  in  cash,  Herman 
Morse,  Acushnet;  5th,  Ribbon,  Ethel 
Cruickshank,  North  Easton. 

Best   5   Beets: 

1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Paul  Brandt,  North 
Easton;  2nd,  75  cents  in  cash,  Eldon 
Tufts,  North  Easton;  3rd,  50  cents 
in  cash,  Mary  Cruickshank,  North 
Easton;  4th,  25  cents  in  cash,  Antone 
S.  Borges,  Dighton;  5th,  Ribbon,  Hec- 
tor Blais,  Seekonk. 
Best  5  Carrots: 

1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Ruth  Cruickshank, 
North  Easton;  2nd,  75  cents  in  cash, 
Hector  Blais,  Seekonk;  3rd,  50  cents 
in  cash,  Paul  Brandt,  North  Easton; 
4th,  25  cents  in  cash,  Antone  S.  Bor- 
ges, Dighton;  5th,  Ribbon,  Paul 
Brandt,  North   Easton. 


Best  5  Peppers: 

1st,  75  cents  in  cash,  Chester  Munroe, 
Rehoboth;  2nd,  50  cents  in  cash,  Ruth 
Cruickshank,  North  Easton. 

Best  2  Squashes: 

1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Robert  Andrews, 
North  Easton;  2nd,  75  cents  in  cash, 
Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  3rd,  50 
cents  in  cash,  Chester  Munroe,  Reho- 
both. 

Best  2  Pumpkins: 

1st,  75  cents  in  cash,  Chester  Munroe, 
Rehoboth;  2nd,  50  cents  in  cash,  D. 
Lee  Johnson,  Assonet. 

Best    2   Tomatoes: 

1st,  $1.00  in  cash,  Eldon  Tufts,  North 
Easton;  2nd,  75  cents  in  cash,  Her- 
man Morse,  Acushnet;  3rd,  50  cents 
in  cash,  Herman  Morse,  Acushnet- 
4th,  25  cents  in  cash,  Ethel  Cruick- 
shank, North  Easton;  5th,  Ribbon, 
Paul  Brandt,  North  Easton. 

Best   2   Cabbages: 

1st,  75  cents  in  cash,  Mary  Cruick- 
shank North  Easton;  2nd,  50  cents  in 
cash,  Vernon  Gifford,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

Best   5  Cucumbers: 

1st,  50  cents  in  cash,  Mary  Cruick- 
shank, North  Easton. 

Best   Turnips: 

1st,  25  cents  in  cash,  Robert  An- 
drews, North   Easton. 

Lima  Beans: 

1st,  25  cents  in  cash,  Vernon  Gifford, 
North    Dartmouth. 

Class  VII — Specials 
Basket — 25     cents    in     cash,     Robert 

Buffinton,    Seekonk. 
Watermelon — 25    cents   in   cash,    Paul 

Brandt,  North  Easton. 
Fancy  Work — 50  cents  in  cash,  Lillian 

Lavigrieure,  Rehoboth. 
Vegetables — 25    cents    in    cash,    Ruth 

Hardison,  Raynham  Center. 
Ducks — 50  cents  in  cash,  Jess  Souza, 
Taunton. 


POULTRY      CLUB      MEMBERS      AT 
EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  of  Promotion  of  Agri- 
culture four  Bristol  County  Poultry 
Club  Members,  Clayton  Bolderson  of 
Pottersville ;  Lawrence  Barrow,  Berk- 
ley; Raymond  Haglund,  North  Easton; 
Stephen  Jennings,  Westport  and  the 
County  Club  Agent,  in  his  machine, 
spent  two  very  enjoyable  days  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield. 
Each  of  these  boys  exhibited  birds  at 
the  Exposition.  Clayton  Bolderson  won' 
second  prize  vnth  his  pen  of  fine  Colum- 
bian Rocks. 

Arthur  Lariviere  of  Fall  River  con- 
tributed four  Homer  Pigeons  to  the 
Educational  Exhibit  at  Eastern  States, 
while  John  Souza  of  Fairhaven  sent  a 
fine  Pekin  Duck  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  boys  are  to  receive  beautiful 
ribbons  for  making  these  contributions. 
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DISINFECT        CHICKS'        PREMISES 
AGAINST    DORMANT    DISEASE. 


EXTENSION  SCHOOLS  COMING. 


HOW  WE   IMPROVED  OUR  HOME 


To  raise  a  flock  of  chickens  to 
maturity  free  from  infectious  disease, 
it  is  necessary  for  poultrymen  to  take 
every  precaution  against  disease  possi- 
bly existing  on  the  place.  Of  particular 
importance  are  such  measures  if  chicks 
must  be  raised  in  old  hen  houses.  The 
measures  cited  below  have  been  used 
to  great  advantage  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  notably  in  Hampshire  County 
where  160  poultrymen  in  disease  con- 
trol campaign  followed  them  in  1924 
and  are  following  them  this  year. 
.  (a)  Select  for  l^he  season's  brooding 
and  rearing  ground,  a  plot  of  land  not 
used  within  two  years  by  poiiltry  and 
upon  which  poultry  manure  has  not 
been  spread.  Clean  ground  is  vital. 

(b)  Disinfect  brooder  houses  and 
equipment  before  moving  them  onto 
clean  land.  This  means  (1)  scrape  and 
sweep  out  all  visible  tilth;  (2)  use 
corrosive  sublimate  powder  at  the  rate 
of  2  oz.  to  15  gallons  of  water  to  soak 
down  the  brooder  floors  and  half  way 
up  the  walls;  (3)  then  spray  or  white- 
wash the  entire  house  with  a  pint  of 
standard  disinfectant  or  carbolic,  acid, 
etc.,  to  a  gallon  of  whitewash;  (4) 
then  your  brooder  houses  are  ready  to 
be  moved  onto  clean  land  and  not  be- 
fore ! 

(c)  Remove  chickens  directly  from 
incubators  to  booders.  Take  leasonable 
care  in  brooding  not  to  carry  on  the 
f«et  or  otherwise  any  contagion  from 
adult  stock.  If  you  have  had  paralysis 
in  your  flock  this  year,  have  a  special 
pair  of  rubbers  to  wear  on  the  brood- 
ing range  or  a  pan  of  strong  disin- 
fectant in  which  to  step  before  entering 
the  range.  Keep  other  people  out  of 
your  range! 

(d)  Do  not  confine  chicks  to  a  small 
yard  long  enough  for  them  to  wear  the 
sod  off.  This  causes  contamination.  If 
the  ground  around  the  house  does  get 
bare,  sweep  up  the  accumulated  manure 
before   a  rain  to  avoid  trouble. 

(e)  When  the  chicks  are  12  weeks 
old,  add  2  pounds  of  goldleaf  tobacco 
dust,  containing  at  least  1  %  %  nicotine 
to  every  100  lbs.  of  dry  mash.  Feed 
this  for  three  weeks  and  feed  it  dry, 
observing  this  piinciple:  it  is  best  to 
mix  not  over  a  week's  supply  of  mash 

(Continued  on  page  2  column  1) 


Dairy  and  Homemaking  Extension 
Schools  are  scheduled  at  Dartmouth 
Town  Hall,  South  Dartmouth,  Tuesday 
evening,  February  10th;  and  at  Alumni 
Hall,  Head  of  Westport,  Wednesday 
evening,  February  11th.  Both  of  these 
schools  start  at  7.30  P.  M.  Dairymen 
will  discuss  making  the  dairy  business 
pay  through  the  better  handling  of  milk, 
and  the  homemakers  will  consider 
methods  of  carrying  on  their  enterprise 
so  it  will  pay  dividends  of  health  and 
happiness.  Anyone  interested  in  these 
subjects  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 
The  list  of  speakers  includes: 
Prof.  W.  P.  B.  Lockwood,  New  England 

Dairy  and  Food   Council,   Boston. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Abbott,  Farm  Crops  Special- 
ist,  Mass.    Agi'icultural   College,   Am- 
herst. 
Prof.  C.  J.  Fawcett,  Animal  Husbandry 
Specialist,  Mass.  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst. 
Warren     L.     Ide,     County    AgTicultural 

Agent. 
Flora   M.    Miller,    Home    Demonstration 
Agent. 

Similar  Schools  have  been  held  in 
Dighton,  Swansea,  Norton  and  Taunton 
this  winter. 


The  one  day  extension  schools  for 
dairy  farmers  which  were  conducted  by 
Prof.  Fawcett  and  Abbott  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  county  extension  services 
in  nearly  sixty  towns  last  winter  proved 
to  be  of  such  practical  value  in  help- 
ing dairy  farmers  to  cope  with  their 
present  difficult  problems  that  they  are 
to   be   offered   again   this  season. 

These  schools  are  not  in  any  sense 
general  community  meetings  for  every 
one  interested  in  agriculture  but  rather 
highly  specialized  schools  for  dairy 
farmers  point  out  that  maintenance 
of  the  necessary  "spread"  or  "margin" 
between  the  cash  cost  of  production  and 
the  sale  price  of  the  products  depends 
upon  keeping  cost  of  production  down 
quite  as  much  as  upon  keeping  the 
sale  price  up  and  that,  unwelcome 
though  the  fact  may  be  to  producers, 
there  are  times  when  market  demand 
and  competitive  supply  are  so  unfavor- 
ab  e  to  higher  prices  that  the  only  hope 
of  maintaining  an  adequate  spread  lies 
in  effecting  di-astic  reduction  of  costs. 
(Continued  on  Page  2  column  2) 


To  show  how  little  it  takes  sometimes 
to  get  started  on  repairs  which  one  has 
kept  putting  off,  I  will  tell  what 
prompted  me  to  undertake  what  I  have 
accomplished  in  the  last  ten  months, 
or  so. 

One  evening,  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
uary,  when  we  were  comfortably  seated 
around  a  roaring  fire  in  the  wood  heater, 
my  daughter  said  to  me,  "Say,  dad, 
why  couldn't  you  cut  an  arch  between 
the  front  room  and  sewing  room?"  I 
would  like  to  say  right  here,  I  could 
see  it  was  another  case  of  the  "horse- 
shoe nail",  but,  however,  Monday  morn- 
ing, after  chores,  found  me  rounding  up 
my  saw,  hammer,  and  level,  and  I 
started  in. 

I  had  always  thought  it  would  cost 
a  great  deal  to  do  a  job  like  that,  but 
by  doing  the  work  myself,  I  consider  I 
got  out  of  it  very  cheaply.  After  I  got 
started,  I  decided  to  put  an  arch  over 
the  bay  window,  so  I  will  give  the  cost 
of  the  two  together: 

Lumber,  $10.88     ' 

Nails  .28 

Sand  paper  .05 

White  Paint  .55 

Turpentine    (1   qt.)  .45  ^ 

2  brackets  .70 

With  the  arches  done,  it  made  the 
rest  look  cheap,  so  then  I  decided  to 
paint,  paper,  and  calcimine.  After  wash- 
ing the  paint  I  put  on  two  coats  of 
white  paint,  using  the  flat  white  paint 
as  I  think  it  gives  a  nice  mellow  finish. 
I  forgot  to  state  what  rooms  these 
were:  the  front  room,  sewing  room,  and 
dining  room.  The  cost  for  the  above 
mentioned  was  as  follows: 

Paint  $5.65 

2  Qts.  Turpentine  .90 

Plaster  of  paris  .90 

Sizing  varnish    (ceilings)        2.60 
2"  brush  .65 

Paper  and   border  9.75 

Hanging  paper  (outside 

labor)  4.90     , 

Calcimine  2.01 

Paste  .15 

Picture   Moulding  3.68 

2   drapery-pole  holders  .20 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  good  luck  came 
my  way,  as  I  ran  across  a  20  inch  One- 
Pipe   Furnace   without   the  jacket.   This 
furnace,    which    had    been    used    twelve 
(Continued  on  Page  .3  column  2) 
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at  a  time  as  the  tobacco  dust  rapidly 
loses  its  strength.  Keep  the  dust  in 
sealed  containers. 

If  yeu  must  use  the  same  yard  a 
second  year  disinfect  every  inch  of  the 
ground  where  chicks  are  to  run  with 
a  corrosive  sublimate  solution  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  to  every  ten  square 
feet.  At  best,  this  is  a  poor  as  well  as 
an  expensive  system.  It  will  work,  but 
disinfecting  must  be  carefully  done! 
Dissolve  the  powder  in  hot  water  in 
earthenware  as  it  eats  metal,  and  then 
dilute  it  in  a  wooden  barrel.  Pour  on  a 
little  at  a  time  and  let  it  soak  in.  Loosen 
your  d.rt  floor  with  a  rake  after  it  has 
been  scraped  clean   of  litter. 

Pullets  grown  under  the  above  con- 
ditions will  grow  larger,  mature  earlier, 
begin  laying  earlier,  and  will  lay  more 
eggs  than  will  pullets  raised  on  old, 
contaminated  ground.  Such  pullets  will 
also  be  more  resistant  to  all  forms  of 
poultry  diseases. 

The  egg  production  of  Bristol  County 
per  acre  of  improved  land,  18  3  dozens, 
is  the  highest  among  the  counties  of 
the  state.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
says  that  the  Fall  River  market  for 
eggs  is,  year  in  and  year  outi  as  good 
as  any  in  the  country.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  increased  pro- 
duction and  this  production  and  profit 
can  be  accomplished  without  an  in- 
crease of  the  investment  by  eliminating 
losses   occasioned   by  poultry  diseases. 

The  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to 
assist  any  poultrymen  in  the  County  in 
ridding  their  plants  of  poultry  diseases. 
Prevention  of  poultry  diseases  is  much 
easier  than  cure. 


They  discuss,  among  other  things, 
what  changes  in  crop  and  herd  man- 
agement the  dairyman  needs  to  make 
to  meet  such  conditions  as  prevail  at 
present  with  milk  selling  at  a  low  price 
and  grain  relatively  high. 

As  ordinarily  fed,  the  feed  charge 
against  such  a  cow  for  the  seven  months 
winter  feeding  period  will  be  about  as 
follows: 

Silage  30  lbs.  per  day  x  210=6300 
lbs.   @   0.4c=$   25.20. 

Hay  12  lbs.  per  day  x  210=2520  lbs. 
@    1.5c=$37.80. 

Grain,  10  lbs.  per  day  x  210=2100 
lbs.  @  2.5c=$52.50 

Total  of  all  three  $115.50. 
Such   a   cow   gives   about   25    pounds 
of  milk  per  day  or  in  210  day  5250  lbs. 
5250   lbs.   milk    @    $3.00   per   100   is 
worth   $157.50. 

5250  lbs.  milk  @  $2.50  per  100  is 
worth  $131.25. 

5250  lbs.  milk  @  $2.00  per  100  is 
worth  $105.00. 

With  milk  at  $3.00  per  100  the 
"spread"  between  cost  of  feed  and 
value  of  product  is  sufficient  to  render 
the  feeding  operation  reasonably  pro- 
fitable. Under  such  conditions  fairly 
representative  of  the  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  in  Mass.  for  many  years 
until  within  the  past  year  dairymen  found 
it  profitable  to  feed  as  many  cows  as 
possible  and  depend  upon  the  feeding 
operation  rather  than  upon  farming  the 
land  for  their  profit. 

With  milk  prices  down  to  $2.50  or 
even  as  low  as  $2.00  per  100  lbs.  net 
to  the  farmer,  the  margin  on  the  feed- 
ing operation  is  inadequate,  or  even 
entirely  non-existent,  and  the  dairy 
farmer  appears  to  be  facing  bankruptcy. 
That,  bluntly,  is  the  present  condition. 
What  can  the  dairy  farmer  do  about 
it?  Can  he  get  materially  higher  prices? 
Not  a  chance!  The  market  is  getting 
all  the  milk  it  requires  and  more,  at 
present  prices.  Prices  are  bid  up  to 
higher  levels  only  when  demand  equals 
or  exceeds  supply;  not  when  supply 
exceeds  demand. 

Must  he  quit?  Not  necessarily.  How 
about  seeking  a  profit  from  the  crop 
production  side  of  the  enterprise  instead 
of  from  the  feeding  operation?  Isn't 
there  a  reasonable  chance  of  making  a 
profit  in  growing  hay  at  $30.00  a  ton 
and  silage  at  $8.00  a  ton?  And  is  it  not 
entirely  possible  for  the  dairy  farmer 
to  feed  more  and  perhaps  better  home 
grown  feed  in  proportion  to  purchased 
grain  and  thus  pay  himself  instead  of 
some  one  else  for  producing  it? 

With  cheap  grain  or  fairly  high  priced 
milk   it  was   good   business  to   keep   as 
many  cows  as  possible  and  depend  upon 
(Continued  on  Page  4  column  2) 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  BRISTOL 

COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU  AND 

EXTENSION  SERVICE. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  and  Extension  Service 
held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agr.cui.ural 
School,  Saturday,  January  10,  was  de- 
clared a  success  by  all  who  attended. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  men,  women 
and  children  were  present.  The  boys  and 
girls  enjoyed  a  particularly  entiiusiastic 
meeting. 

The  morning  session  was  given  over 
to  reports  of  Extension  Work  by  local 
leaders.  County  Agents  and  Statfe 
Leaders  of  Extension  Service. 

One  hundred  and  lilty  p:op'e  sat 
down  to  the  luncheon  at  the  new  School 
Dining  Hall. 

Commissioner  A.  W.  G'lbert  irave  a 
very  inspiring  address.  The  subject  of 
his  talk  was  "Looking  Ahead  in  Agri- 
culture". He  spoke  very  higbly  of  the 
development  of  the  Bristol  County 
Farmers'  Fair  and  stated  thot  the 
quality  of  our  fruit  shown  at  the  Fair 
was  equal  to  any  he  had  ever  seen  any- 
where   in    the    country. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  need  of  develop- 
ing a  New  England  consciousness, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  advertis- 
ing and  use  of  Massachusetts  products. 
Dr.  Gilbert  spoke  of  the  significai-ce  of 
the  development  of  Rad'o  m  its  rel.nt'ion 
to  rural  life. 

Pres.dent  Wetherbee  and  Secretary 
Russell  of  the  Massachusetts  Farm 
Bureau  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the 
State  and  National  Farm  Bureau  in  pro^ 
moting  the  farming  inierests  of  the 
county.  They  quoted  figures  to  show  the 
money  which  had  been  saved  to  farmers 
because  of  the  legislative  efforts  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  but  they  also  pointed  out' 
that  the  greatest  value  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  is  that  the  farmers  have  a 
National  Organization  representing  the' 
interests  of  all  the  farmers  of  the' 
country. 

Mr.  Reynolds  of  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  spolce  <^t  the  growth- 
and  development  of  the  Enstein  States' 
Farmers'  Exchange. 

Ralph  H.  Strange  of  Taunton  re- 
ported on  the  Co-operative  Buying' 
carried  on  by  the  Farm  B-arenu  Ex- 
change co-operating  with  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers'   Exchange. 

Alden  G.  Walker  reported  on  th^^ 
Farm  Bureau  Hor^e  Sn'os  .•'nrl  stated 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  planned  to  con-/ 
duct  two  more  sales  tbis  snring. 

The    Oflicers    of    the    Farm    Bureau 
elected  for  1925  w«re  as  follows: 
President,  Elmer  M.  Poole    North  Dart- 
mouth. 
1st    Vice    President,    George    B.    Flint, 
East  Mansfield. 
(Continued  on  Page  4  column  2) 
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JUNIOR   CLUB    NOTES. 


Contributions    from    Club    Members. 

Dear  Club  Members: 

We  wish  to  have  a  large  member- 
ship for  the  4  H  Service  Club  this  year. 
Each  member  is  asked  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  4  H  Club  Work.  The 
dues  are  twenty-five  cents  per  year. 
Anyone  who  has  completed  at  least  one 
year's  work  may  join.  Simply  send  your 
name  to  me.  My  address  is:  R.  F.  D. 
No.   1,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

With  all  your  club  work  do  not  for- 
get club  play.  Each  club  ought  to  have 
games,  stunts  and  songs.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  club  songs  ask  Mr.  Wyeth 
for  a  song  sheet.  If  you  need  help  with 
your  games  perhaps  you  would  like 
some  of  the  material  which  we  have 
used  in  our  club — if  so,  simply  ask  for 
it. 

We  must  put  more  "pep"  into  our 
club  work,  so  let's  everyone  "Hop  to 
it!" 

Yours  in  Club  Work, 

DORIS    E.    HOWARD,    Secretary, 
Bristol  County  4H  Service  Club. 


The  following-  lines  were  written 
by  Betsey  Freidman  of  the  "Willing 
Worker's  Club"  of  Attleboro,  Mrs. 
Foster  Haskell,   Local  Leader. 

;  I. 

I         We  are   the   Willing  Workers, 
And   willingly  we   shall   work. 
Until  our  club  shall  separate 
With  a  final  little   jerk. 

II. 

We'll  plan  our  program, 

(Oh,  just  so) 
And  have  the  gayest  times, 
By  making  cakes  and  having  sales, 
And   earning  lots  of  dimes. 

III. 

So  get  to  work  ye  workers, 
And  get  your  work  all  through, 
And  if  I'm  not  mistaken. 
Success  will  be  with  you. 


The  following  club  members  are 
either  acting  as  local  leaders  or  assist- 
ing with  clubs  in  the  County  at  the 
present  time :  Carrie  O.  Clapp  of  Norton, 
Clothing;  Doris  E.  Howard,  Rehoboth, 
Clothing;  Evelyn  Morse,  Taunton, 
Food;  Herman  Morse,  Acushnet,  Crops; 
D.  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet,  Poultry;  and 
Herbert  Ashley,  Berkley,  Poultry.  They 
are  doing  fine  work.  We  hope  to  get 
more  of  the  fine  club  members  as  local 
leaders  as  time  goes  on.  If  you  care  to 
help  out  in  the  Junior  Work  now  or 
later  please  speak  to  the  Club  Agent 
about  it. 


Fifty-three  organized  Clubs  with  42 
local  leaders  and  750  club  members  and 
every  town  in  the  county  represented, 
is  the  present  status  of  4H  Club  Work 
in  Bristol  County.  This  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  there  ever  has  been 
before.  One  reason  for  the  much  im- 
proved work  is  due  to  the  assistance 
of  older  club  members  who  are  taking 
such  an  active  part  in  the  work.  An- 
other reason,  of  course,  is  the  excellent 
assistance  of  the  local  leaders,  the 
names  of  which  were  given  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin. 


NEW   CLUB   PROJECTS 


Some  new  club  projects  that  will  be 
tried  out  in  the  State  the  coming  sea- 
son are  the  following;  The  "Home 
Beautiful"  Club  is  one  in  which  mem- 
bers must  do  something  to  help  beautify 
the  home  grounds  either  by  planting 
and  having  flower  gardens,  planting 
hedg^es  or  other  shrubbery  or  trees, 
making  and  maintaining  beautiful 
lawns  and  other  similar  work.  There  is 
to  be  a  "Farm  Crops"  Club  in  which  a 
member  may  grow  any  one  crop  of  at 
least  Vi  acre,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips, 
com,  etc.  In  the  "Farm  Management" 
Club  a  boy  or  girl  keeps  complete  re- 
cords of  any  one,  or  more  than  one 
project  on  the  home  farm.  Another 
interesting  club  project  will  be  the  one 
on  "Fruit".  In  this  the  matter  of  fruit 
judging  will  be  stressed.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  a  club  member  to  own 
apple  or  other  fruit  trees.  Judging  con- 
tests will  be  held  in  the  fall  at  the 
various  Fairs,  and  at  Brockton  there  vrill 
probably  be  a  final  contest  held  to 
select  the  best  Junior  judges  in  the 
State.  Bristol  is  a  good  fruit  county 
and  should  have  some  interested  club 
members  in  this  project.  The  "Room 
Beautiful"  is  a  project  for  older  club 
girls,  and  it  is  planned  in  this  project 
to  help  the  girls  in  improving  their  own 
rooms  in  the  home. 

Any  boy  or  girl  who  thinks  he  or 
she  may  be  interested  in  the  above  pro- 
jects should  get  in  touch  with  the  Club 
Agent. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY      EGG     LAYING 
CONTEST. 


The  standing  of  the  various  Poultry 
Clubs  in  the  County  given  in  terms  of 
average  percent  prodmction  per  club 
for  the  past  two  months  is  as  follows: 
Westport — "An  Egg  a  Day",  59. 
New  Bedford — "Blue  Ribbon",  47.8. 
North   Attleboro — J.    D.    Pierce    School, 

34.8. 
B.  C.  A.  S.— "Aggie",  34.3. 
Taunton — "Lay  or  Bust",   32. 
Myricks — "R.    I.   Red,"   31.8. 
Raynham    Center — "Everlay",    23.2. 
Acushnet — Marie     S.     Howard     School, 
18.6. 
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The  highest  average  yield  per  bird 
for  November  v\fas  the  flock  of  Carl 
Marold  of  Rehoboth  with  an  average 
production  per  bird  of  20.6  eggs.  Peter 
Eskow  of  Westport  was  second  with  an 
average  production  for  the  month  of 
20.5.  Lawrence  Hebert  of  Westport  was 
third  with  18.2  eggs  per  bird. 

For  December,  John  Enos,  Jr.,  Digh- 
ton,  won  first  honors  with  an  average 
production  of  14.4  eggs;  William  McCon- 
ville  of  North  Dartmouth  had  an  aver- 
age production  of  13  eggs;  D.  Lee  John- 
son of  Assonet  was  third  highest  with 
11.6  eggs  per  bird.  He  has  a  flock  of 
1.50  birds. 

For  January,  Alfred  Desmarais  of 
North  Westport  had  the  highest  pro- 
duction with  22.4  eggs  per  bird;  D.  Lee 
Johnson,  Assonet  was  second  with  19 
eggs  per  bird,  and  Charles  Russell  of 
New  Bedford  was  third  with  an  average 
production  of  17.1  eggs. 

The  Februai-y  records  will  be  given 
in  next  month's  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

In  November,  Peter  Eskow  of  West- 
port  and  Carl  Marold  of  Rehoboth  had 
the  two  highest  egg  yields  in  the  whole 
State  for  small  flocks. 

To  date  there  have  been  40  egg 
records  sent  into  the  office  for  Feb- 
ruary. It  looks  like  a  banner  month 
with  close   competition. 


first  feed  give  the  chicks  a  little  fine 
chick  grit  on  a  board.  Give  them  plenty 
of  fresh  water,  buttermilk  or  sour  milk. 
Sour  milk  is  an  excellent  feed  for  them. 
A  little  later  in  the  day  sprinkle  a 
small  quantity  of  chick  feed  over  the 
feeding  boards.  It  is  advisable  to  feed 
five  times  a  day  at  the  beginning,  feed- 
ing- oatmeal  or  bread  crumbs  twice  a 
day  and  a  good  commercial  chick  feed 
at  the  other  three  feedings.  After  the 
third  day  keep  dry  mash  before  the 
chicks  at  all  times;  also  keep  plenty  of 
fine  grit,  charcoal,  milk  and  water  be- 
fore them. 


POULTRY    HINTS    FOR    CLUB    MEM- 
BERS. 


Poultry  Club  members  should  read 
the  Poultry  article  in  another  column 
of  this  bulletin.  It  will  be  found  very 
helpful. 

A  few  things  that  should  be  stressed 
with  Poultry  Club  members  at  this  time 
are  the  following: 

Hatch  early.  Not  later  than  May  1st 
for  the  heavy  breeds  or  later  than  June 
1st,  for  the  light  breeds.  Birds  hatched 
later  than  this  are  usually  not  profitable 
to  keep.  The  late  hatched  chicks  will 
not  lay  during  late  fall  and  early 
winter  months  when  eggs  are  high  in 
price. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  hatching 
eggs  or  day  old  chicks,  purchase  care- 
fully. Don't  buy  cheap  ones.  It  doesn't 
usually  pay.  If  possible  buy  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  from  flocks  free 
from  white  diarrhoea.  If  you  do  not 
know  where  to  get  good  hatching  eggs, 
be  sure  to  write  or  telephone  to  the 
County  Club  Agent,  Segreganset. 

Be  careful  in  caring  for  and  feeding 
young  chicks.  Don't  let  them  get  chilled, 
or  too  hot.  Neither  of  these  things  is 
apt  to  happen  when  you  have  a  hen 
with  your  chicks,  but  with  incubator 
hatched  chicks  there  is  danger.  Under 
a  brooder  stove  90-100  degrees  is  good. 
Don't  let  them  run  but  a  few  feet  away 
from  brooder  for  first  four  or  five  days. 


GARDEN   CLUBS   FOR   1925. 


Club  members  who  are  anticipating 
joining  the  Garden  or  other  crop  Clubs, 
such  as  potatoes,  corn  or  turnips,  this 
summer,  should)  be  thinking  seriously 
about  it  at  this  time. 

Seeds  should  be  procured  from  a 
reliable  seed  store  very  soon  and  a 
general  plan  of  arrangement  of  the 
various  garden  vegetables  and  crops  to 
be  grown,  should  be  made  so  that  when 
planting  time  comes  club  members  will 
know  just  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

A  bulletin  entitled  "Timely  Garden 
Suggestions  and  the  Garden  Club 
Primer",'  will  be  sent  out  to  every 
prospective  Club  member.  If  you  want 
these  please  send  to  the  Club  Agent 
for  both.  The  bulletins  give  suggestions 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  for  or  in 
the  garden  each  month  of  the  year.  It 
will  help  you   considerably  no  doubt. 

As  long  as  this  v/eather  continues, 
early  peas,  the  smooth  seeded  varieties, 
radishes,  early  cabbage  (plants),  onion 
sets  or  seeds,  beets  and  early  potatoes 
can  be  planted  in  a  week  or  two. 

Be  sure  to  prepare  the  land 
thoroughly  and  get  all  the  manure  into 
the  garden  plot  that  you  can  spare.  It 
would  be  best  to  plow  in  the  manure. 
There  is  no  danger  of  you  applying  too 
much.  Then  get  a  bag  or  two  of  good 
garden  fertilizer  to  use  in  connection 
with  the  manure. 

Try  to  plan  your  garden  with  vege- 
tables that  are  most  beneficial  to  the 
family's  health.  It  should  by  all  means 
include  greens,  such  as  lettuce,  beet 
greens,  or  spinach  or  Swiss  Chard,  and 
tomatoes,  carrots,  peas,  beets,  beans 
and  corn.  Where  space  is  limited  use 
varieties  that  require  only  a  small 
amount  of  space  such  as  lettuce  or  any 
of  the  greens  and  tomatoes,  beets, 
carrots,  onion  sets  and  possibly  bush 
beans. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 
DELICIOUS! 


Spare  ribs  and  sauei-  kraut  '"that 
meit  in  your  mouth".That  is  how  Mrs. 
Effie  D.  Stone  of  Woburn,  late  of  Easton 
Furnace  describes  those  she  prepared 
in  the  pressure  cooker.  She  only  had 
the  county  cooker  about  two  weeks  and 
she  was  packing  up  to  move  too,  but 
during  that  time  she  used  it  to  cook 
hamburg  steak,  steamed  apples  and 
potatoes;  pot  roast — "best  I  ever  ate, 
most  delicious  gravy"  she  says — baked 
beans,  beef  stew  with  dumplings, 
corned  beef  and  escalloped  corn.  Not 
exactly  the  things  to  eat  one  is  apt  to 
associate  with  moving  day  are  they? 
And  she  had  such  satisfactory  results 
that  she  wants  a  cooker  of  her  own  in 
her  new  home  in  Woburn. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Howard  of  South  Easton 
and  Mrs.  Lena  McGuire  of  Taunton 
also  wish  to  own  cookers  after  their  ex- 
perience with  the  county  one.  Mrs. 
Howard  said  she  was  sorry  to  see  it 
leave  the  place.  She  reports  Cooking  pot 
roast,  beans,  roast  beef,  swiss  steak, 
escalloped  corn,  chicken,  lamb,  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  puddings,  etc.,,  and  states 
that  everything  was  very  satisfactory. 
Mrs.  McGuire  had  satisfactory  results 
with  pot  roast,  ham,  roast  lamb,  corned 
beef,  fricassee  of  chicken,  vegetables, 
brown  bread,  and  canning. 

It  is  not  only  the  delicious  flavor  of 
the  foods  which  appeals  to  the  women, 
but  the  saving  of  time  and  fuel  as  well 
and  the  fact  that  inexpensive  cuts  which 
otherwise  require  long  cooking  and  con- 
siderable watching  can  be  prepared  with 
about  as  little  time  and  attention  as 
the  more  expensive  steaks  or  chops. 


P.  T.  A.  STARTS   SCHOOL  LUNCH 


The  Newman  Avenue  Parent-Teach- 
er's Association.  Seekonk,  is  starting  a 
hot  school  lunch  in  the  Newman  Avenue 
School,  where  170  of  the  240  pupils 
carry  ii.-i'lip;  -n   'ifid   vciihe'. 

Tr  siioerv's'^  this  numl.er  during  the 
lunch  hour  has  long  been  a  problem. 
Now  the  P.  T.  A.)  co-operating*  with 
Superintendent  Williamson  and  the 
School  Committee,  have  provided  tables 
and  bench'^s  in  a  large  downstairs  play- 
room where  all  can  eat  together  under 
proper  supervision. 

One  corner  of  the  room  has  been  out- 
fitted as  a  kitchen  where  hot  dishes 
will  be  prepared  so  that  those  who  wish 
may  buy  hot  soup  or  cocoa  to  go  with 
the  cold  lunch  brought  from  home.  For 
some  time  past  60  to  70  pupils  have 
been  takin,g  milk  or  cocoa,  but  with 
the  new  equipment  the  P.  T.  A.  feel 
that  a  much  larger  number  can  be 
accommodated. 


This  is  a  consolidated  school  and 
many  of  the  children  come  long 
distances  and  have  to  start  early  and 
get  home  late,  so  the  problem  of  some- 
thing warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
is  quite  important.  The  undertaking  is 
quite  large  compared  to  the  school 
lunch  proposition  in  many  schools,  but 
it  shov/s  the  spirit  of  the  Newman 
Avenue  P.  T.  A.,  in  tackling  the  job 
tkat  needs  to  be  done  regardless  of  its 
size. 


(Continued  from  Pag:e  1,  column  3) 

weeks  was  like  new,  and  I  bought  it 
for  $15.00.  The  people  who  have  the 
agency  for  them,  installed  it  with 
jacket  and  everything  complete  for 
$70.00.  These  furnaces  cost  new 
$190.00,  making  a  big  saving  to  go 
toward  other  repairs. 

About  this  time,  our  pump  took  the 
whooping  cough,  and  wanted  to  go  on 
a  strike,  but  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
pump,  as  it  was  on  a  driven  well,  which 
was  air-bound.  To  overcome  this  trouble 
my  son  and  I  dug  a  well.  We  had  to 
dig  but  12  feet  when  we  struck  water. 
When  there  was  14  inches  of  water  we 
put  in  a  30  inch  tile,  and  dug  under  it 
to  settle  it,  until -we  had  26  inches  of 
water.  We  found  we  were  right  on  top 
of  a  spring,  and  this  was  in  the  very 
dryest  time  of  the  year — in  August. 
The  cost  of  hired  labor  was  $6.80.  It 
took  my  son  and  me  15  hours  to  dig 
the  well,  but  I  am  not  including  our 
labor  in  any  of  my  repairs.  The  cost  of 
the  tile  was  $34.10,  and  we  have  a 
well  to  be  proud  of,  and  water  that  Is 
nearly  like  ice  in  the  summer.  No  more 
driven  wells  for  me. 

The  next  step  was  to  have  running 
water  at  the  sink,  so  I  bought  an 
electric  pump  with  a  40  gallon  pressure 
tank,  with  an  automatic  cutout.  The 
price  of  this  outfit  is  $150.07.  Then 
there  was  the  cost  of  installing,  which 
was  $23.97. 

The  dresser  in  our  sink  room  was 
wood  and  we  could  not  keep  it  dry  and 
sanitary,  so  took  out  some  of  the  wood- 
work and  put  in  new  and  covered  the 
whole  with  zinc  soldering  each  joint, 
thus  making  it  much  more  sanitary. 
This  I  did  myself,  saving  here  to  make 
improvements  elsewhere. 

My  son  wired  the  hay-loft  so  we  do 
not  have  to  carry  lanterns  around  in 
the  hay,  a  thing  which  is  responsible 
for  many  fires.  He  also  put  lights  in  the 
henhouses,  and  out-house. 

In  spare  time  we  built  a  rustic  grape- 
arbor  of  cedars,  which  is  a  great  im- 
provement in  helping  to  conceal  out 
buildings. 

We  find  it  does  not  cost  a  great  deal 
for  flowers  to  make  one's  place  more 
beautiful.    In    front    of    the    house    we 


use  the  5  ft.  cannas  as  a  background, 
with  mixed  zinnias  in  the  foreg^round. 
We  also  had  a  plot  of  dahlias  and  glad- 
ioli. 

My  wife  just  reminded  me  of  one 
more  thing  and  this  is  a  cellar  window, 
which  I  put  in  to  let  in  light  in  front 
of  the  furnace.  I  buUt  it  in  such  a  way 
that  I  can  use  it  for  starting  plants  in 
the  spring.  By  taking  out  the  inside 
window  I  can  let  heat  in  from  the 
cellar,  which  will  force  the  plants 
ahead. 

Regarding  the  cost,  I  find  I  have 
made  an  outlay  of  about  $370.00, 
wkich  I  consider  a  good  investment. 

I  think  many  have  benefited  by  your 
Home   Improvement  Contest. 
(Signed) 

AraOs  E.   Peck, 
P.   O.  Address: 

E.  F.  D.  No.  1, 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


Annual    4    H    Service    Club    Meeting    a 
Great   Success. 

Eighty-five  Club  Members  and 
Leaders  attended  the  second  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  County  4  H.  Service 
Club  on  Saturday,  January  10,  at  the 
Bristol   County  Agricultural   School. 

At  the  County  Extension  Service 
meeting  in  the  morning,  the  Club 
Agent's  report  was  made  up  of  four 
parts.  The  first  part  consisted  of  a  short 
play,  written  by  Miss  Carrie  Clapp,  one 
of  the  Club  Members,  and  presented  by 
two  Norton  Sewing  Clubs.  Besides  being 
typical  of  Sewing  Club  work  it  was 
especially  well  presented.  The  Clubs  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  fine  work. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  con- 
sisted of  an  exhibition  of  the  County 
Champions  thus  far  selected  with  a 
short  story  about  each  one's  accomplish- 
ments. The  County  Champions  are 
Evelyn  Morse,  Canning,  Taunton;  Ruth 
Cruickshank,  Garden,  Easton;  Kenton 
GiflFord,  Pig,  North  Dartmouth;  Carrol 
Buck,  Potato,  Easton;  and  Linval 
Harvey,   Dairy,   South   Somerset. 

The  third  part  of  the  Club  Report 
was  a  brief  summary  by  the  Club  Agent 
showing  the  distinct  gains  that  have 
been  made  during  the  last  four  years 
in  the  Junior  work  in  the  County. 

The  fourth  and  final  part  of  the 
Junior  Report  was  presented  by  State 
Club  Leader,  George  L.  Farley,  who 
was  true  to  form  in  an  enthusiastic  and 
inspiring  talk. 

The  Norton  Clubs  acted  as  waitresses 
at  the  main  dinner  in  the  new  School 
Dining  Hall.  They  are  to  be  compli- 
mented on  their  good  service.  Club 
members  are  always  recognized  by  the 
good  service  they  render. 

After    lunch    all    Club    members    and 
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leaders  gathered  in  a  room  in  the  School 
Building  and  held  their  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Besides  the  regular  business  meet- 
ing interesting:  talks  were  given  by  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  A.  W. 
Gilbert,  Miss  Gertrude  Franz  of  Filene's 
Clothing  Information  Bureau,  State 
Club  Leader  George  L.  Farley  and 
Assistant  State  Club  Leader  Miss 
Harriet'  M.    Woodward. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  offleers 
was  as  follows:  President,  Miss  Carrie 
O.  Clapp,  Norton;  Vice-President, 
Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  Secretary, 
Miss  Doris  Howard,  North  Rehoboth,  and 
Treasurer,  Herbert  Ashley,  Berkley. -The 
Executive  Committee  consists  of  Miss 
Evelyn  Morse,  Taunton.  Miss  Ethel 
Blatchford,  North  Rehoboth;  D.  Lee 
Johnson,  Assonet,  and  Jonathan  Chaee, 
Westport. 

After  singing  some  Club  Songs  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

The  roll  call  by  towns  in  the  County 
showed  that  Taunton  was  first  with  22 
members  present;  Dighton  was  second 
with  17,  and  Norton  third  with  12. 


BRISTOL   COUNTY   POULTRY    CLUB 

MEMBERS    WIN    HONORS    AT 

BOSTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 


The  "Aggie"  Poultry  Judging  Team 
of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  and  representing  Bristol  County 
at  the  Junior  Poultry  Judging  Contest 
at  the  recent  Boston  Poutry  Show  won 
second  honors,  being  beaton  only  by 
the  Hampshire  County  Team  in  a  close 
contest. 

The  Bristol  County  team  was  com- 
posed of  Robert  Sharpies  of  Fall  River; 
D.  Lee  Johnson  of  Assonet,  and  Manuel 
Cabral  of  Taunton.  Ttobert  Sharpies 
made  the  third  highest' individual  score 
in  the  whole  contest  and  won  $3.00  in 
cash.  A  second  ribbon  was  awarded  each 
member  of  the  Bristol   County  Team. 

The  Demonstration  Team,  consisting 
of  D.  Lee  Johnson  and  Robert  Sharpies, 
representing  Bristol  County  in  the 
Junior  Contests  at  the  Poultry  Show, 
also  did  fine  work  placing  fourth  among 
eleven  teams  competing.  Their  demon- 
stration was  on  "The  Candling  and 
Grading  of  Eggs." 

Five  boys  exhibited  birds  at  the  Bos- 
ton Show  and  the  following  won  prizes: 
Carl  Marold,  Rehoboth,  won  a  second 
and  a  third;  Clayton  Bolderson  of 
Pottersville  won  a  second  and  third,  and 
Irving  York,  of  New  Bedford  won  a 
fourth  ribbon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Club  Mem- 
bers who  did  good  work  and  almost  well 
enough  to  win  county  championships  in 
the  vai-ious  projects:  Canning — Char- 
lotte Wltherell,  Rosamond  Davis,  Mary 
Dutra  of  Taunton;  Marjorie  Feenan, 
Lucile  Potter  of  Westport;  Doris  Higgin- 


bottom,  Doris  Howard,  Ethel  Blatch- 
ford of  North  Rehoboth;  Dorothy  God- 
frey of  Easton,  and  Stella  Courskoski, 
Taunton.  Garden — Marietta  Giante, 
Fairhaven;  Hector  Blais  Seekonk; 
Hyman  Fine,  Attleboro;  Ruth 
Hardison,  Raynham;  Kenton  Giflford, 
North  Dartmouth;  Elliot  Drew  and 
Eldon  Tufts,  North  Easton  and  Herman 
Morse  of  Acushnet.  Pig — Carl  Marold, 
Rehoboth;  Dairy — Albert  Gibson,  Taun- 
ton; Hilmari  Cash  and  Chester  Manroe, 
Rehoboth;  William  McConville,  North 
Dartmouth;  and  D.  Lee  Johnson,  As- 
sonet. Potato — Jonathan  Chace,  West- 
port,  and  Herbert  Ashley,  Berkley. 

The  Clothing,  Food,  Poultry  and 
Handicraft  County  Championships  will 
not  be  announced  until  June,  which  is 
the  closing  time  of  these  project  con- 
tests. 


NORTON  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 
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2nd  Vice  President,  Roger  M.  Acheson, 

South  Westport. 
Secretary,  Lucy  P.  Morse,  Segreganset. 
Treasurer,  Franklin  G.  Arnold,  Touisset, 

Members    at   large,    Alden  G.  Walker, 

Norton;    Charles    S.    Bliss,    Rehoboth; 

D.  Thurber  Wood,  Segi-eganset ;  Harry 

S.     Richmond,     Taunton ;     Russell     L. 

Hutchinson,  Taunton. 
Members  of  State  Executive  Committee : 
.  Elmer    M.    Poole,    North    Dartmouth; 

Franklin   G.  Arnold,   Touisset. 


(Continued  from  Page  2-  Column  2.) 

the  feeding  operation  for  profit.  With 
higher  priced  grain  or  cheaper  milk 
that  system  of  management  becomes 
suicidal,  and  profit  must  be  sought  more 
largely   from   farming  the   land. 

This  material  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
complete  synopsis  of  th'fe  program  of 
the  dairy  farmers  extension  school  but 
merely  a  sample  which  will  sei"ve  to 
give  the  point  of  view. 

Schools  have  already  been  held  in 
Swansea,  Dighton  and  Taunton,  a  two- 
day  school  is  being  arranged  for  in 
Norton.  (Evening  sessions  are  being 
arranged  in  Dartmouth,  Westport  and 
Taunton.)  Further  dates  will  be  re- 
served in  the  order  in  which  applications 
are  received.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
specialists  to  hold  schools  as  early  in 
the  winter  as  possible  so  that  the 
practises  which  are  being  taught  may 
be  given  a  very  thorough  demonstration 
during  the  winter  feeding  period.  It  is 
the  recommendation  of  the  specialists 
that  the  schools  be  run  as  single  session 
schools,  either  afternoon  or  evening  as 
best  suits  local  conditions. 

If  any  other  towns  in  the  County  are 
interested  in  Extension  Schools  in 
dairying,  farm  crops,  market  gardening, 
poultry  and  fruit,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
assist  in  arrangements  for  such  schools. 


Everyone  interested  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend  a  two-day  ExtensioR 
School  at  the  Norton  Grange  Hall,  Nor- 
ton, Mass.,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
February  4  and  5.  The  State  and 
County  Extension  Service  are  co- 
operating with  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee of  the  Norton  Board  of  Trade 
in  arranging  for  this  school. 

Please  extend  this  notice  to  any  of 
your  neighbors  whom  you  think  may  be 
interested.  The  program  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wednesday,     February    4,     1925. 

10.30  A.  M.  Beautifying  the  Home 
Grounds,  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Wyeth,  Bris- 
tol County  Agricutural  School, 
Segreganset. 
11.00  A.  M.  Small  Fruits  &  Orchard 
Culture,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Thies,  of 
the  Mass.  Agi-icultural  College, 
Amherst. 
12.00  M.  Luncheon  will  be  served 
at  a  moderate  charge  by  the  Norton 
Grange. 

1.00  P.  M.  Bee  Culture  a  Profitable 
Side  Line  for  the  Farm  and  Home, 
by  Dr.  Burton  Gates  of  the  State 
Department   of  Agriculture. 

2.15  P.  M.  Controlling  Diseases  and 
Insects  of  the  Orchard  by  Prof.  W. 
H.  Thies. 

3.15  P.  M.  Question  Box  on  Bees 
and  Fruit. 

4.00  P.  M.  General  Summary  of 
Meeting. 

Thursday,    February    5,    1925. 

10.30  A.   M.      Incubation  and  Brooding, 
by  Prof.  J.  C.  Graham,  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural    College,    Amherst. 
12.00   M.     Luncheon. 

1.00  P.  M.  Economic  Losses  from 
Poultry  Diseases  and  How  to  Con- 
trol them,  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Monahan, 
of  the   Mass.   Agi-icultural   College. 

2.00  P.  M.  How  to  increase  the  Pro- 
fits  in   the   Poultry   Business. 

3.00  P.   M.     Round    Table    Discussion 
on    Poultry    Problems   led    by   Pro- 
fessor Graham  and  Professor  Mona- 
han and  the  County  Agent. 
Come  and  bring  your  friends. 


If  you  wish  reservations  for  luncheon 
please  notify  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  J.  M.  Alexander,  Norton, 
Mass. 

Agricultural   Committee, 
Norton   Board  of  Trade. 

J.  M.  Alexander,  Chairman. 
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POULTRY  DISEASE  CONTROL  CAM- 
PAIGN 


FARM  BUREAU  HORSE  SALES 


FREE   FOREST   TREES 


Most  commercial  poultrymen  realize 
that  the  heaviest  losses  in  the  poultry 
business  the  past  few  years  come  from 
poultry  diseases.  Most  of  these  diseases 
can  be  controlled  or  prevented.  Every- 
one who  has  had  experience  knows  that 
it  is  easier  to  prevent  these  diseases 
than  it  is  to  cure  them. 

That  the  poultrymen  in  the  county 
are  keenly  interested  in  this  disease 
problem  was  demonstrated  both  at  the 
Norton  Extension  School  and  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Taunton  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. One  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
best  poultrymen  in  the  county  attended 
these  two  meetings  and  the  majority  of 
those  present  either  filled  out  an  en- 
rollment card  at  the  meeting  or  prom- 
ised to  mail  the  cards  in, to  the  Coun- 
ty Agent.  This  card  simply  signified 
their  intenton  to  try  the  poultry  dis- 
ease program  which  has  been  mapped 
out  by  Professor  Monahan  in  co-oper- 
ation  with  the   County   Agent. 

Tne  significance  of  this  campaign  may 
b,e  partially  realized  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  these  120  poultrymen  men- 
tioned above  now  have  about  30,000 
hens  and  plan  to  raise  in  1925  about 
90,000    chickens. 

To  the  poultrymen  of  the  County 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  not  to 
have  attended  ether  of  the  above  meet- 
ings a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
join   in  this  program. 

If  you  are  interested  simply  write 
to  the  County  Agent,  Segreganset, 
Mass.,  expressing  your  interest.  He  will 
mail  you  a  franked  and  addressed  post 
card,  which  requires  no  postage.  You 
will  fill  this  out  and  return  it.  To  those 
that  enroll  in  this  compaign  monthly 
letters  will  be  sent  giving  suggestions 
in  regard  to  brooding,  sanitation,  feed- 
ing, disinfecting  ground  and  houses, 
labor  saving  devices,  and  some  specific 
suggestions  in  regard  to  prevention  of 
various   poultry   diseases. 

In  addition  Professor  Monahan  and 
the  County  Agent  will  plan,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  visit  each  co-operator  once 
or  twice   during  the  brooding  season. 

Most  of  the  best  poultrymen  in  Bris- 
tol County  are  coming  in  on  this  pro- 
gram. Don't  miss  this  opportunity  if 
you  are  interested  in  raising  healthy 
chickens  that  will  have  good  constitu- 
tional vigor  and  will  be  high  producers. 


Two  more  auction  sales  of  Farm  Bu- 
reau Horses  are  to  be  held  this  year. 
The  first  one  will  be  held  at  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School,  Segre- 
ganset, Tuesday,  February  24,  at  1.30 
P.  M.  The  second  sale  will  be  held  at 
the  Westport  Fair  Grounds,  Head  of 
Westport,  Tuesday,  March  17,  at  1.30 
P.  M. 

Twenty-eight  head  of  North  Dakota 
horses  will  be  sold  at  each  sale.  These 
horses  are  clean  limbed,  blocky  and 
accustomed  to  all  classes  of  farm  work. 
They  are  mostly  of  Percheron  and  Bel- 
gian breeding  ranging  from  5  to  8 
years  in  age  and  from  1300  to  1700 
pounds  in  weight. 

Everyone  who  bought  horses  at  the 
Farm  Bureau  Sales  last  year  was  very 
well  satisfied.  Some  farmers  who  bought 
last  year  said  they  would  not  sell  for 
twice  the  price  they  paid. 

A  local  committee  appointed  by  the 
Bristol  County.  Farm  Bureau  will  in- 
spect and  hitch  all  the  horses  before 
the  sale  and  will  report  on  each  horse 
at  the  sale.  Every  horse  will  be  sold 
on  its  merits  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  All  sales  will  be  for  cash  and 
all  horses  will  be  sold  under  a  positive 
guarantee. 

The  local  committees  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau  that  will  examine 
these    horses    are    as   follows: 

Committee    at    Segreganset    Sale 

.Ralph  M.  Strange,  Taunton;  D.  Thur- 
ber  Wood,  Segreganset;  F.  G.  Arnold, 
Touisset;  Alden  G.  Walker,  Norton; 
George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield;  Da- 
vid A.  Millard,  Sgereganset;  William  A. 
Coggeshall,   New   Bedford. 

Committee  at  Westport  Sale 

William'  A.  Coggeshall,  New  Bed- 
ford; Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dart- 
mouth; Henry  T.  Howard,  Fairhaven; 
F.  G.  Arnold,  Touisset;  D.  Thurber 
Wood,  Segreganset;  David  A.  Millard, 
Segreganset. 

Professor  G.  F.  Warren  of  Cornell 
University  predicts  a  serious  shortage 
of  horses  during  the  next  few  years 
and  advises  farmers  to  buy  young 
horses  now.  He  thinks  that  the  pres- 
ent price  of  horses  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
The  production  of  colts  in  the  United 
States  in  1925  will  be  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  what  it  was  in  1913.  The 
price  of  horses  is  sure  to  rise  in  the 
near  future. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  are  continuing  the 
policy  of  the  past  two  years,  and  offer 
again  100,000  pine  and  spruce  seed- 
lings free  to  those  who  will  plant  them 
on  suitable  "waste"  land  within  the 
county. 

The  demand  for  these  trees  gains 
from  year  to  year.  Requests  for  about 
a  third  of  this  year's  allotment  have 
already  been  received,  and,  because  of 
a  shortage  of  trees  in  the  State  nur- 
series, it  is  unlikely  that  more  than 
have  already  been  reserved  can  be  had 
for  this  year's  plantings.  It  is,  there, 
fore,  important  that  those  who  desire 
trees  for  this  spring  see  that  their  re- 
quests reach  the  Agricultural  School  of- 
fice as  early  as  possible. 

The  planting  of  the  trees  is  a  simple 
process  and  inexpensive.  Directions 
for  planting  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Agricultural  School,  or  a  representative 
of  the  school  will  give  field  instruction 
when  desired.  Planting  should  be  done 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  can 
be  worked.  A  grub-hoe,  or  mattock,  is 
usually  considered  the  simplest  tool 
with  which  to  do  the  work  Incidental  to 
planting,  and  is  the  only  tool  required. 
So  far  as  practicable  the  mattocks  in 
possession  of  the  school  will  be  loaned 
to  those  desiring  the  use  of  them  for 
this  purpose. 

It  is  probably  a  safe  statement  that 
almost  any  upland  that  is  not  suitable 
for  other"  cropping  may  profitably  be 
set  to  pines.  It  is  a  rather  long-term 
crop,  requiring  about  forty  years  to 
come  to  marketable  dimensions  if  the 
soil  conditions  are  reasonably  favorable. 
The  white  pine  is  favored  by  moist  soil 
with  plenty  of  humus,  but  not  wet  con- 
ditions. When  land  is  very  wet  Norway 
spruce   should    be   set   instead    of   pine. 

The  land  planted  need  not  be  entire- 
ly clear.  Recently  cutover  stump  land 
is  right  for  the  purpose.  Underbrush 
obstructs  the  work  of  planting  and  if 
the  underbrush  be  very  thick  it  is  like- 
ly to  kill  out  the  young  trees,  but 
sparse  undergrowth,  by  providing  some 
shade  for  the  seedlings  will  prove  help- 
ful to  them  while  getting  started. 

At  a  recent  conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington, President  Coolidge  pointed  out 
that  the  present  total  timber  supply  of 
the  nation  is  745  billion  feet.     We  are 
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CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 


It  is  good  business  to  purchase  State 
Certified  Potatoes  for  seed.  Be  sure 
that  the  certification  carries  the  State 
Seal. 

Certified  seed  means  that  the  seed 
is  practically  free  from  the  degenera- 
tive diseases  which  lower  the  yield. 
Most  of  these  diseases  can  be  dis- 
tnguished  only  when  the  plants  can  be 
seen  growing  in  the  field.  The  pota- 
to fields  are  carefully  and  system- 
atically inspected  by  trained  plant  path- 
ologists while  the  plants  are  growing  and 
the  tubers  are  inspected  when  they 
are  bagged. 

Certified  seed  does  not  always  yield 
more  than  uncertified;  yet  the  average 
test  made  in  Massachusetts  has  shown 
that  certified  seed  will,  on  the  average, 
produce  from  50  to  75  buhsels  more 
per  acre.  In  some  instances,  even 
where  no  apparent  difference  could  be 
noted  either  when  the  plants  were 
growing  or  by  looking  at  the  harvested 
row,  a  careful  check-up  has  shown  that 
the  certified  seed  has  yielded  25  to  30 
bushels  more  per  acre. 

The  wise  potato  grower  will  insist  that 
his  dealer  furnish  him  with  Northern 
grown,    State-Certified    seed. 


The  most  successful  Extension  School 
which  has  been  held  in  the  County  for 
several  years  was  held  at  the  Norton 
Grange  Hall,  February  4  and  5.  About 
60  different  people  attended  this  two- 
day  school  and  everyone  seemed  to 
find  it  very  profitable. 

The  first  day  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates 
and  Prof.  W.  H.  Thies  led  the  discus- 
sions on  bees  and  fruit.  The  second 
day  was  given  over  to  poultry  discus- 
sions. Professor  J.  C.  Graham  and 
Professor  W.  C.  Monahan  covered  the 
subjects  of  breeding  and  disesase  con- 
trol and  also  answered  numerous  ques- 
tions in  the  Open  Forum  following  the 
talks. 

Miss  Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demon, 
stration  Agent,  gave  demonstrations 
both  days  on  the  Refinishing  of  Old 
Furniture. 

Considerable  credit  is  due  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  of  the  Norton  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Norton  Grange  in 
making  the  local  arrangements  for  this 
school. 


OILS  FOR  THE  DELAYED  DORMANT 
SPRAY 


Orchardists  whose  trees  are  infested 
with  either  European  red  mite  or  scale, 
may  well  consider  the  use  of  oil  emul- 
sion as  a  delayed  dormant  spray  this 
spring.  Recent  experiments  in  the  College 
orchards  indicate  some  very  decided 
advantages  in  the  use  of  oil,  before  the 
buds  open,  as  a  substitute  for  lime  sul- 
fur. 

Professor  Drain  reports  excellent  con- 
trol of  red  mite  (in  the  egg  stage)  and 
also  of  the  scale  insects,  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  injury  to  the  trees. 
He  also  reports  some  control  of  early 
hatching  aphis.  In  addition  to  its  ef- 
fectiveness as  an  insecticide,  it  is 
cheaper  than  lime  sulfur.  The  oil  emul- 
sion costs  from  60  cents  to  $1.00  plus 
the  labor  of  mixing,  while  the  liquid 
sulfur  costs  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  100 
gallons  of  spray  solution.  It  is  also  more 
easily  applied. 

Homa  made  oil  emulsion  is  prepared 
as  follows:  Place  in  a  kettle,  one  gallon 
of  Red  Engine  Oil,  one-half  gallon  of 
water  and  one  pound  of  potash  fish  oil 
soap.  Bring  the  mixture  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  when  a  scum  appears,  pump 


from  one  container  to  another  and  back 
again,  while  hot,  using  any  pump  cap- 
able of  producing  a  pressure  of  about 
60  pounds.  The  stock  emulsion,  thus 
prepared,  may  be  stored  in  clean  con- 
tainers until  time  to  apply.  Three  gal- 
lons of  this  stock  emulsion  used  with  97 
gallons  of  water  makes  a  2%  spray 
solution,  the  strength  recommended  for 
dormant  use. 

The  term  "Red  Engine"  oil  is  used 
in  referring  to  a  variety  of  lubricating 
oils,  ranging  from  "light"  to  "heavy". 
Experiments  have  shown  that  the  heavy 
oils  give  better  results  and  are  less  apt 
to  injure  the  trees.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  best  grade  of  oil  for  use  in 
spraying  has  not  been  clearly  defined, 
except  in  terms  too  technical  for  the 
average  person  to  understand.  The  real 
test  of  its  fitness  is  its  ability  to  be- 
come thoroughly  emulsified,  or  mixed 
with  water,  because  injury  to  the  tree 
results  only  when  the  oil  and  water  be- 
come separated,  leaving  the  free  oil 
in  contact  with  the  twigs.  (This  is  the 
reason  why  the  emulsion  must  not  be 
allowed  to  freeze,  since  freezing  results 
in  separation).  The  mixture  appear* 
milky  when  properly  emulsified.  The 
following  simple  test  is  recommended 
for  each  lot  of  stock  emulsion:  Mix  five 
teaspoonfuls  with  a  quart  of  water  and 
allow  to  stand  over  night  in  a  fruit  jar. 
If  no  separation  takes  place  the  emul- 
sion is  all  right. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  cleaning  the 
spray  tank  of  lime  sulfur,  before  filling 
it  with  oil  emulsion.  To  do  this  wash 
the  tank  with  water  in  which  half  a 
pound  of  lye  has  been  dissolved.  Or,  add 
a  gallon  of  dilute  Bordeaux  Mixture  to 
the  first  tank  of  oil  emulsion.  Either  of 
the  above  materials  will  eliminate  the 
difficulties  resulting  from  a  previous  ac- 
cumulation  of   lime   sulfur  in   the  tank. 

If  the  orchardist  does  not  care  to  go 
to  the  bother  of  preparing  oil  emulsion 
as  here  outlined,  he  will  find  several 
very  good  commercial  brands  of  "Mis- 
cible  Oil"  on  the  market,  which,  if  used 
according  to  the  company's  recommen- 
dations, will  give  satisfactory  results, 
although  the  cost  will  be  approximately 
the  same  as  for  a  similar  application  of 
lime  sulfur.  Professor  Bourne  has  made 
a  series  of  tests  with  a  number  of 
commercial  brands  and  the  results  have 
been   almost   uniformly   good. 

Regardless  of  the  material  used, 
spraying  must  be  thorough  in  order  fo 
be  effective.  Every  part  of  the  tree,  in- 
cluding the  tips  of  the  twigs,  must  be 
covered  with  the  film  of  the  oil  emulj- 
sion,  if  perfect  control  of  red  mite  and 
scale  is  to  be  secured.  The  orchardist 
is  advised  to  try  out  the  oil  emulsion  in 
a  small  way  the  first  year,  and  deter- 
mine for  himself  the  relative  merits  of 
oil  as  compared  with  lime  sulfur. 

W.  H.  Thies,  Pomology  Department, 
M.  A.  C,  January  31,  1925. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 
KITCHEN   CONTEST   STARTS 

While  the  time  limit  for  enrollment 
was  not  quite  at  an  end  before  this 
article  was  written  there  were  already 
25  enrollments  in  from  12  different 
towns  distributed  pretty  well  over  the 
county  as  follows: 
Attleboro — Mrs.  Foster  W.  Haskell. 
Berkley — Mrs.    Joseph    Howland,    Mrs. 

Robert  Howland. 
Dartmouth — Mrs.   Charles  P.   Gifford. 
Dlghton — Mrs.     Warren     L.     Ide,     Miss 
Jennie     D.     Gifford,     Mrs.     Charles     R. 

Briggs. 
Easton — Mrs.    Wilmarth   P.    Howard. 
Freetown — Miss   Florence   L.    Chace. 
Mansfield — Mrs.  Louis  Van  Koert. 
Norton — Mrs.   Philip   Gavin,   Mrs.   Geo. 
K,    Cheetham,,    Mrs.    W.    S.    Wil- 
liams,   Mrs.    Frederic    M.    Draper, 
Mrs.   Charles  A.  Jenks. 
Rehoboth — Mrs.   Eben  E.   Brown,   Mrs. 
John  Johnson,'  Mrs.  P.   C.   Blatch- 
ford. 
Seekonk — Mrs.    C.    E.    Buffinton,    Mrs. 
F.   G.   Grafton,   Mrs  John  A.   Hor- 
ton,  Mrs.  C.   E.  Rinebolt. 
Somerset — Mrs.   George   W.   Boardman. 
Taunton — Miss  Mildred  M.  Harrigan. 

The  contest  runs  from  February  15 
to  May  15  and  improvements  made  dur- 
ing that  time  will  be  checked  by  using 
a  score  card  on  the  kitchens  both  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the  percent- 
age of  improvement  made  as  shown  by 
a  comparison  of  the  two  scores.  An  ex- 
tra prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  one 
kitchen  in  the  contest  having  the  high- 
est final  score.  This  kitchen  will  not  be 
eligible  to  further  prizes. 

Merchants  of  the  county  are  co-op- 
erating by  either  contributing  the 
prizes  or  by  interesting  manufacturers 
to  give  them.  Some  of  the  prizes  al- 
ready  offered   are : 

Neponset  Linoleum  Rug,  through  N. 
R.  Reed  Furniture  Co. 

Sellers  Porcelain  Top  Kitchen  Table, 
through  Bostock  Furniture  Co. 

Piece      of      Electrical       Equipment, 
through  Bostock  &  Inman  Electric  Co. 
Set  of  Pyrex  Baking  Dishes,  through 
Washburn  Furniture  Co. 

Paint  for  Kitchen  Walls,  through 
Pierce  Hardware  Co. 

Varnish  or  Wax  for  a  Kitchen  Floor, 
through  Pierce  Hardware  Co. 

Similar  contests  have  been  run  in 
other  counties  and  have  proved  very 
successful.  Last  year  a  bi-county  con- 
test between  Norfolk  and  Plymouth 
counties  had  60  kitchens  enrolled  and 
the  interest  has  spread  to  other  kitch- 
ens all  over  both  counties.  In  fact,  a 
little  germ  fiew  over  the  boundary  line 


into    Bristol    County,    and    that   is   how 
we   caught  the   "Kitchen  Disease." 

Next  month  there  will  be  an  article 
telling   of    some    of   the    improvements 
made  last  year  in  the  kitchens  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Norfolk  Counties  and  later 
in   the   year   we   will   pnnt   the   accom- 
plishments of  our  own  women. 
WHY? 
Do   we  join   a  kitchen   contest  for  a 
prize?    Or   is   it   because   we   desire   to 
beat  our  neighbors?      Or  do  we  enter 
just   because    we   wish   to   improve   our 
kitchens?  None  of  these  is  the  right  an- 
swer.    We  join   a  kitchen   contest  be- 
cause  we   are   glad   of  an   opportunity 
to  pool  our  brains  with  those  of  others 
to  help  make  our  kitchens  the  kind  in 
which   we    can    be    better    homemakers, 
where  we  can  do  our  work  with  more 
ease  and  satisfaction,  a  place  where  we 
can  give  to  our  families  and  ourselves 
more  pleasure  and  greater  satisfaction 
while  we  are  in  it,  and  because  of  it 
have   more   time,   strength  and   energy 
to    devote    to    our  family   and   friends 
when  we  are  out  of  it. 
Pressure    Cooker    Still    Proves    Popular 
Applications  for  the  use  of  the  Pres- 
sure   Cooker    come    in    steadily.    At   all 
times   since    this,  service   was   available 
there    has    been    a    waiting    list.      Mrs. 
Walter  E.  Dean  of  Easton  recently  sent 
in    her   report.      She    baked    beans    and 
brown  bread  in  it  each  week  while  she 
had  it. 

One  afternoon  when  she  entertained 
the  Outlook  Club  she  steamed  two  suet 
puddings  in  it  and  served  them.  A  very 
practical  demonstration  since  many  wo- 
men do  not  know  of  this  use  for  the 
cooker.  Pot  roast  and  soup  stock  were 
tried  several  times  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  She  says  that  the  chicken 
she  cooked  this  way  was  more  tender 
than  by  any  other  method.  She  also 
found  the  cooker  especially  useful  for 
cooking  potatoes  in  a  hurry  for  dinner 
after  coming  home  from  church. 

Little   Household   Gods 
Bless   the   time   of   Home   Improving, 
Hammering,  sawing  and  much  remov- 
ing. 
Lastly,  when  our  kitchen  nods. 

And  our  star  room's  bright  array 
Waits  the  judging-bee — its  labors. 
Bless    our   Home    Improving   that   it 
may 
Beat  our  next  door  neighbor's. 
Little   Household   Gods! 

The  above  lines  were  paraphrased 
from  P.  R.  Chalmer's  "Cottage  Garden 
Prayer"  by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Williams  of  East 
Norton  for  her  talk  on  the  Home  Im- 
provement Contest  which  she  gave  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 10,  1925. 

(Continued  on   page   4,   column   2) 
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Bristol    County    State    Club    Champions 

Bristol  County  can  boast  of  three 
State  Champions  out  of  twelve  selected 
in  the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts. 
They  are   as  follows: 

Myrtice  Fuller,  Norton,  State  Cloth- 
ing  Champion. 

Herbert  Ashley,  Berkley,  State  Po- 
tato Champion.  ; 

Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth,  State 
Farm   Management    Champion. 

All  three  of  these  are  typical  Club 
members  in  every  way,  symbolizing  the 
Head,  Heart,  Health  and  Hand  in  the 
highest  possible  degree.  They  are  go- 
ing to  Amherst  this  summer  with  the 
County  Champions  and  have  other  good 
things  coming  their  way  also. 

Contributions    from   Club   Members 
Dear  Club  Members: 

I  want  very  much  to  again  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  any  boy  or 
girl  who  has  successfully  completed  one 
or  more  years  of  Club  Work  may  join 
the  4  H  Service  Club.' 

If  you  wish  to  join  please  send  your 
name  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Doris  E. 
Howard,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Attleboro, 
Mass. 

This  year  we  want  to  increase  our 
membership  list  so  that  we  will  be  as- 
sured that  Club  work  is  being  estab- 
lished in  all  parts  of  the  county  by  the 
4  H  Service  Club  members. 

If  there  are  any  questions  that  any 
one  has  in  his  mind,  I  am  very  sure 
that  either  Mr.  Wyeth,  Doris  Howard, 
Secretary  of  the  Service  Club,  or  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

So,    come    on,    Club    Members,    let's 
make  this  year  a  "Banner  Club  year." 
Sincerely, 

Carrie  O.  Clapp, 
President  4  H  Service  Club. 
Norton,   Mass. 


ORGANIZED     CLUBS     IN     BRISTOL 

COUNTY 
Acushnet: 

Long  Plain — Clothihg;    18  members. 
Mrs.  Marion  F.  Hartley  local  lead- 
er. 
Handicraft;  15  members. 

Acushnet — Clothing;      16      members. 
Miss  Susie  J.  Davis  local  leader. 
Poultry,    12    members.   Miss   Susie 
J.  Davis,  local  leader. 
Attleboro: 

Sewing;  8  members.  Mrs.  Poster  Has- 
kell, local  leader. 
Berkley: 

Myricks — Poultry;    7    members.     Mr. 
Herbert  Ashley,  local  leader. 
Digbton: 

South  Dighton — Sewing;  15  members. 
Mrs.  Elliot  Walker. 

(Continued   on  page  4,  column   1) 
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North  Dighton — Sewing;  12  mem- 
bers. Mrs.  Francis  Osborne,  local 
leader. 

North  Dighton — Food;  7  members. 
Mrs.  Francis  Osborne,  local  leader. 

North  Dighton — Handicraft;  10  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Fred  Walker,  local  lead- 
er. 

Segreganset — Garden;  23  members. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Robi'nson,  local  leader. 

Segreganset — Poultry;     8     members. 
Mr.  Leland  J.   Graham,  local  lead- 
er. 
Freetown — Clothing;    8    members.    Mrs. 

Bradley,   local  leader. 
Mansfield: 

Sewing;  12  members.  Mrs.  Walker 
and  Mrs.  Clara  Cobb,  local  leaders. 

Handicraft;   8  members. 
New     Bedford — Poultry;     5     members. 
Mr.  Robert  Morse,  local  leader. 

North  Attleboro: 

Poultry;     9     members.     Mr.     Chester 

Dascombe,   local  leader. 
Sewing  and  Food;   10  members.  Mrs. 

Elvira  E.  Daly. 
Sewing-  and  Food ;   10  members.  Mrs. 

Elvira  E.  Daly. 
Sewing   and   Pood;    12    members. 
Handicaft;  6  members.  Mrs.  Upham, 

local  leader. 
Norton: 

Clothing;    8    members.    Mrs.    Myron 

Briggs,  local  leader. 
Clothing;    6   members.   Mrs.    Phil.    A. 

Gavin,  local  leader. 
Raynham: 

Center — Clothing;  12  members.  Mrs. 

Howard  Sherman,  local  leader. 
Center — Poultry;     6     members.      Mr. 

Walton  W.  Viles,  local  leader. 
North — Clothing;    8   members.      Mrs. 

Lillian    P.    O'Brien,   local   leader. 

Rehoboth: 

Clothing;  10  members.  Mrs.  Mary 
Francis,  local  leader. 

North — Clothing;  14  members.  Miss 
Doris  Howard,  local  leader. 

South — Clothing;  13  members.  Mrs. 
Ida  Reed,  local  leader. 

South — Clothing;    13   members. 

South — Handicraft;       12       members. 
Mrs.  Ida  Reed,  local  leader. 
Seekonk: 

North — Clothing;  8  members.  Mrs. 
Idella   Lindsay,   local   leader. 

North — Clothing;  18  members.  Mrs. 
J.   E.   Barquist,   local  leader. 

North — Poultry;  15  members.  Mrs. 
J.   E.   Barquist,   local   leader. 

North — Handicraft;    15   members. 

North — Handicraft;   14   members. 

Luther's  Comers — Clothing;  10  mem- 
bers. Mrs.  Charles  Buffinton  and 
Mrs.  Harriette  R.  Greene,  local 
leaders. 

Munro's  Corners — Clothing;  15  mem- 
bers. Mrs.  Henry  Fowler,  Jr.,  local 
leader. 


Somerset: 

Pottersville — Clothing;  6  members. 
Mrs.  George  Boardman,  local  leader. 

Pottersville — Clothing;  12  members. 
Mrs.  George  Boardman,  local  leader. 

Pottersvlle — Clothing;  12  members. 
Mrs.  George  Boardman,  local  lead- 
er. 

Pottersville— Handicraft;  8  members. 
County  Club  Agent,  leader. 

Taunton; 

County  Street — Clothing;  18  mem- 
bers. Mrs.  Ralph  Witherell,  local 
leader. 

County  Street — Food;  10  members. 
Miss   Louise  B.   Sears,  local  leader. 

County  Street — Poultry;  5  members. 
County  Club  Agent,  leader. 

County  Street — Handicraft;   8   mem- 
bers.      County   Club   Agent,    local 
leader. 
Westport: 

Westport  Factory — Food  and  Cloth- 
ing, 15  members.  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
and  Miss  Howland,  local  leaders. 

Westport  Factory — Food  and  Cloth- 
ing; 14  members.  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Tallman,  local  leader. 

Westport  Factory — Poultry;  9  mem- 
bers. Mrs.  Hutchinson,  local  leader. 


DUST  VS.   LIQUID   SPRAY   FOR  PO- 
TATOES 


"WHY" 

(Continued  from  page  3,  column  2) 

Mrs.  Williams,  who  was  one  of  the 
contestants,  told  of  the  satisfaction  that 
had  come  to  many  homes  in  the  coun- 
ty this  year  through  more  convenient 
kitchens;  added  living  room  space,  more 
tastefully  furnished  and  better  heated 
and  lighted;  fine  old  furniture  care- 
fully refinished  and  beautiful  flower 
gardens  which  can  be  enjoyed  not  only 
from  the  outside,  but  also  from  the 
kitchen  window,  dining  room,  living 
room  or  other  part  of  the  house.  The 
reports  show  that  the  joy  of  doing 
these  things  contributed  as  well  as  the 
satisfaction    of    having   them    done. 


FREE   FOREST  TREES 

(Continued  from  page  1,  column  3) 

growing  only  6  billion  feet  a  year  and 
consuming  25  billion  feet  each  year.  At 
this  rate  the  whole  supply  will  be  ex- 
hausted  in  less  than  40  years. 

To  quote  the  President  further:  "We 
must  grow  our  wood  from  the  soil  like 
any  other  crop.  Immense  stretches  of 
cut-over  land,  mostly  too  rough  or  too 
sterile  for  tilling,  have  vast  potential 
worth  as  growers  of  wood.  Fully  one- 
fourth  of  our  land  area  ought  to  be 
kept  in  forest — ^not  poor,  dwindling 
thickets  of  scrub,  but  forests  of  trees . 
fit  for  bridges,  houses  and  ships. 

And  these  statements  hold  quite  as 
true  for  Bristol  County  as  for  any  oth- 
er  part   of   the    United   States. 


With  respect  to  commercial  potato 
production  in  Massachusetts  the  last 
five  years  have  been  marked  by  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  that  potato  production  is  likely 
to  prove  profitable  only  in  case  the  pro- 
ducer handles  a  large  enough  acreage 
so  that  the  work  can  be  done  by  the 
most  modern  machine  methods.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  marked  increase  of  in- 
terest in  spraying  and  dusting  macnm- 
ery.  Many  farmers  appear  to  be  looking 
with  some  favor  on  dusting  machinery 
as  opposed  to  spraying  machinery  ba- 
cause  of  certain  apparent  advantages. 
Possibly  such  men  will  be  aided  in 
making  the  right  decision  by  considera- 
tion of  the  dusting  vs.  spraying  ex- 
periments reported  in  New  York  Gen- 
eva Bulletin  No.  518.  The  authors  sum- 
marize their  four  years'  work  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Each  summer  during  the  past  four 
years  an  experiment  has  been  made  to 
determine  how  the  efficiency  of  the 
Sanders'  copper-ilime  dust  compares 
with  that  of  liquid  Bordeaux  Mixture 
for  the  control  of  the  insect  and  fung- 
ous enemies  of  potato  foliage. 

"Both  the  dust  and  the  spray  were 
applied  very  thoroughly — the  dust  by 
means  of  hand  dusters,  the  spray  with 
an   orchard   power   sprayer. 

"In  each  of  the  four  experiments  the 
spray  gave  much  the  better  results,  as 
shown  by  the  appearance  of  the  foliage 
and  by  the  yield  of  marketable  tubers. 
Both  early  blight  and  late  blight  were 
controlled  fairly  well  by  dusting  but 
considerable  better  by  spraying.  For  the 
control  of  tipburn  or  hopperburn 
(caused  by  leaf  hoppers),  the  dust 
proved  almost  valueless,  while  the 
spray  showed  high  efficiency.  Since 
neither  flea  beetles  nor  Colorado  potato 
beetles  were  important  factors  in  any 
of  the  experiments,  no  data  on  the  con- 
trol of  these  insects  were  obtained. 

Notwithstanding  the  lesser  efficiency 
of  the  dust  its  use  may  be  advisable- 
under  certain  conditions,  for  example, 
where  water  is  difficult  to  obtain  and  in 
small  fields  where  it  is  necessary  to 
use  hand  machines." 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  reference  to  so-called  tipburn  or 
hopperburn  as  that  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  serious  diseases  in  this  state, 
particularly  under  certain  climatic  con- 
ditions during  the  growing  season. 

By  J.  B.  Abbott,  Extension  Professor 
of  Agronomy,  Mass.  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 
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LEG     WEAKNESS     IN     BROODER 
CHICKS. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  A  Help  in  Brooding. 


By  W..   C.  Monahan. 
The  common  causes  for  leg  weakness 
in  chickens  during  the  brooding  period 
are: 

I.  Deficient  Mineral  Content  in  the 
Ration.  Last  year  a  commonly  used 
commercial  mash  evidenced  an  actual 
deficiency  of  mineral  ingredients. 
Everywhere,  unless  supplemented  with 
suitable  minerals,  its  use  was  ac- 
companied by  leg  weakness  and  losses. 
Called  to  their  attention  the  manu- 
facturers changed  the  formula  adding 
bone  meal  and  lime.  Trouble  stopped. 
Sometimes  home  mixed  rations  are  de- 
ficient. Every  mash  for  growing  chicks 
skould  contain  at  least  2%  bone  meal 
or  of  a  mixture  of  such  readily  avail- 
able minerals  as  bone  meal,  agi'icultural 
lime,  fine  oyster-shell,  acid  phosphate 
and  wood  ashes.  Milk  is  also  a  mineral 
supplement. 

.  II.  Lack  of  Vitamins.  Experimental 
work  indcates  that  chickens,  to  make 
rapid  growth,  require  relatively  large 
amounts  of  vitamins,  A,  B  and  D. 

A,  is  the  fat-soluble  vitamin  found 
in  milk,  egg  yolk,  green  feed,  yellow 
corn,  and  cod  liver  oil.  Much  of  the 
advantage  generally  recognized  in  sup- 
plementing chick  rations  vdth  milk  and 
green  feed  is  probably  due  to  their 
vitamin  content.  Milk,  however,  has 
other  virtues,  and  green  feeds  supply 
a  desirable  bulk.  Infertile  eggs  and 
blood  rings,  crushed  uncooked  and 
mixed  in  mash  make  a  valuable  feed, 
particularly  when  laid  by  flocks  free 
from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  Cod 
liver  oil  is  the  most  concentrated  source 
of  vitamin  A,  and  it  also  contains  the 
antirachitic  vitamin  D.  The  cost  of 
crude  or  Norwegian  C.  L.  O.  is  not  pro- 
hibitive being  approximately  $2  a  gallon 
at  retail  drug  stores.  Therefore,  when 
milk  is  not  fed  in  abundance  and  green 
feed  is  scarce,  cod  liver  oil  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  When  leg  weakness 
actually  occurs,  cod  liver  oil  is  the  first 
remedy  to  resort  to.  The  oil  is  most 
conveniently  fed,  in  my  experience, 
when  rubbed  into  dry  mash,  using  one 
quart  of  cod  liver  oil  to  100  pounds 
mash. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1) 


MILK    RECORD    SHEETS. 


The  farm  has  never  failed  to  con- 
tribute its  full  quota  when  situations 
arose  calling  for'  leadership — Calvin 
Coolidige,  the  Thirtieth  President  of  the 
United  States  is  also  the  fifteenth  farm 
boy  to   occupy  the  White   House. 


THE  LAST  CALL! 


There  are  still  a  few  thous- 
ands of  the  allotment  of  100,000 
pine  trees  given  free  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural School  to  those  who 
will  plant  them  on  their  "waste" 
lands   in    Bristol    County. 

The  planting  is  a  simple,  in- 
expensive   operation. 

WHILE  THEY  LAST  you 
may  obtain  your  share  by  ap- 
pling   at    the    School    office. 

G.    H.    GILBERT, 

Director 


FARM  BUREAU  HORSE  SALE. 


Thirty-one  head  of  Farm  Bureau 
horses  were  sold  at  the  Farm  Bureau 
Horse  Sales  at  Segreganset  and  West- 
port.  These  horses  were  from  six  to  ten 
years  old  and  weighed  from  1200  to 
1600  pounds.  The  average  price  for  the 
31   head   sold   was   $146.00  per  head. 


Every  up-to-date  dairyman  ought  t-o 
keep  some  sort  of  individual  milk 
records  of  their  cows.  Some  are  weigh- 
ing the  milk  from  all  their  cows  every 
milking.  Others  are  weighing  the  milk 
three  times  each  month.  The  latter 
method  requires  less  time  and  is  ac- 
curate enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. It  probably  would  take  less  than 
five  minutes  per  month  per  cow  to  keep 
such  records. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege will  furnish  free  of  charge  these 
three-day  milk  record  sheets  and  will 
assist  in  summarizing  them  at  the  end 
of  the   year. 

The  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  will 
furnish  daily  milk  record  sheets  free  of 
charge  to  any  dairy  farmer  in  Bristol 
County.  These  record  sheets  are  now 
available.  We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  these 
to  anyone  upon  request. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  absolutely 
know  whether  or  not  each  cow  is  pay- 
ing a  profit. 


POULTRY     DISEASE     CONTROL 
CAMPAIGN. 

We  feel  very  much  gratified  at  the 
response  to  our  invitation  to  join  in  the 
poultry  disease  control  campaign. 
Nearly  all  of  the  larger  poultrymen  in 
the  county  have  enrolled  and  new  en- 
rollments are   coming  in  every  day. 

We  plan  to  put  in  the  Bulletin  each 
month  some  helpful  suggestions  to 
assist  the  poultrymen  who  are  co-oper- 
ating in  this  campaign.  We  also  plan  to 
send  out  letters  to  the  co-operators 
who  sign  up,  and  visit  these  poultrymen 
during"  the  brooding  season.  Professor 
Monahan  is  co-operating  in  furnishing 
the  instructions  for  controlling  poultry 
diseases.  It  is  not  too  late  to  enroll.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  the  enrollment 
cards. 


Purpose :  To  raise  to  maturity  a  flock 
of  vigorous,  healthy  chickens  free  from 
infectious  disease  and  to  demonstrate 
a  method  whereby  many  old  poultry 
plants  may  be  reclaimed  for  profitable 
service  and  the  success  of  many  unin- 
facted  plants  be  made  to  endure. 

Procedure.  I.  Use  for  breeders  only 
birds  selected  for  constitutional  vigor 
(Continued    on    Page   2,    Col.    2) 
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LEG  WEAKNESS  IN  BROODER 
CHICKS. 

(Continued  from  Col.  1,  Page  1) 

B,  is  the  water  soluble  vitamin  abund- 
ant in  cereal  grains  and  yeast.  Ordinary 
grain  and  mash  mixtures  contain 
plenty  of  this  vitamin.  C,  the  anti- 
scorbutic vitamin,  is  apparently  not  re- 
quired  by  chickens. 

III.  Absence  of  Direct  Sunlight.  For 
years  poultrymen  have  noted  that 
early  chicks  confined  to  houses  have 
gone  leg  weaM.  on  rations  which  gave 
satisfactory  results  later  in  the  season 
when  chicks  were  running  out  on  the 
ground.  Sorae  attributed  the  lameness 
to  the  floors;  others  to  an  unknown  de- 
fficiency  which  was  supplied  when 
contact  was  made  with  the  soil.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  direct  sunlight  invigor- 
ating air  and  exercise  are  the  advant- 
ages of  out-of-doors.  Glass  windows  in 
the  front  of  a  brooder  house  admit 
light  but  they  filter  out  the  longer  wave 
lengths — the  ultra-violet  rays.  Con- 
tinued confinement  in  a  room  lacking 
ultra-violet  light  tends  to  produce  a 
rickety  condition.  If  chickens  must  be 
confined  to  the  house,  the  windows 
should  be  removed  part  of  each  day  or 
replaced    with   cotton    cloth. 

IV.  Devitalizing  Heat.  Hot,  close 
brooding  quarters  in  houses  affording 
no  place  of  retreat  or  relief  devitalize 
chicks.  When  such  conditions  are  con- 
current with  the  causes  of  leg  weakness 
previously  discussed  they  tend  to  ag- 
gravate them,  as  well  as  the  other  mal- 
nutritional  factors  of  a  less  specific 
nature.  Hovers  should  be  hot  but  the 
houses  must  be  ventilated  sufficiently 
to  be  cool  so  that  the  chicks  may  have 
fresh  air  and  opportunity  to  choose 
their  temperature  by  the  distance  they 
take  from  the  stove. 


THE  ORCHARD  PROGRAM 


DAIRY  EXTENSION  MEETINGS. 


Five  Dairy  Extension  meetings  have 
been  held  during  the  past  two  months. 
These  were  held  at  Westport,  Dart- 
mouth, Swansea,  Segreganset  and  See- 
konk.  The  Westport,  Dartmouth  and 
Segreganset  meetings  were  very  well 
attended  and  were  exceptionally  well 
worth  while  meetings.  Professors  Ab- 
bott, Fawcett  and  Lockwood  presented 
their  subject  matter  in  simple,  under- 
standable language  that  every  dairy- 
man could  understand.  The  best  of  the 
above  meetings  was  held  at  the  boiler 
room  of  H.  F.  Tompson's  greenhouse 
in  North  Seekonk.  Fifty  dairymen, 
representing  some  500  cows,  were 
present  and  kept  the  speakers  answer- 
ing questions  until  eleven  o'clock. 
Professors  Abbott  and  Fawcett  gave 
some  very  practical  suggestions  in 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  milk  produc- 
tion. 


The  pruning  season  is  now  on  and 
the  spraying  season  will  soon  be  here. 
We  have  a  new  supply  of  spray 
bulletins  available  for  distribution. 

There  are  four  essentials  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  profitable  production 
of  apples.  These  are : 

1.  Control    of   moisture. 

2.  Systematic   pruning. 

3.  A  thorough  spray  program. 

4.  Proper  fertilization. 

The  moisture  control  is  brought 
about  by  early  cultivation,  or,  on  sod 
ground,  by  the  application  of  a  good 
deep  mulch. 

A  light  pruning  should  be  done  each 
year.  It  is  much  easier  and  also  much 
better  for  the  trees  to  do  a  light  prun- 
ing each  year. 

Spraying  is  a  waste  of  time  unless 
it  is  done  thoroughly  and  at  the  proper 
time  and  with  the  right  materials. 

For  most  orchards  an  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  applied  just  as  the  leaf 
buds  are  breaking  is  all  the  fertilizer 
needed  for  most  apple  trees.  In  sod 
orchards,  in  poor  sod,  a  light  applica- 
tion of  acid  phosphate  will  sometimes 
prove   profitable. 


POULTRY   DISEASE   CAMPAIGN 

(Continued    from    Page    1,    Col.    3) 

and  freedom  from  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea.  Otherwise  purchase  certified 
chicks  or  other  chicks  known  to  be  of 
superior   worth. 

II.  Select  for  the  season's  brooding 
and  rearing-  ground  a  plot  of  land  not 
recently  used  by  poultry  (two  whole 
years  at  least)  and  upon  which  poultry 
manure  has  not  been  spread  .  Clean 
ground  is  of  vital  importance.  Keep 
chicks  fenced  off  old  land. 

III.  Thoroughly  disinfect  brooder 
houses  and  equipment  before  moving 
onto  clean  land.  This  means:  (1)  scrape 
and  sweep  out  all  visible  filth;  (2)  use 
corrosive  sublimate  at  the  rate  of  two 
ounces  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water  to 
soak  down  the  brooder  floors  and  part 
way  up  the  walls;  (3)  then  spray  or 
whitewash  the  entire  house.  Use  3-5% 
solution  of  some  standard  disinfectant 
or  add  one  pint  disinfectant  to  each 
gallon  of  whitewash  or  use  Carbola; 
(4)  then  brooder  houses  are  ready  to 
be  moved  onto  clean  land  and  not  be- 
fore! 

IV.  Remove  chickens  directly  from 
incubators  to  brooders.  Take  reasonable 
care  in  brooding  not  to  carry  (on  feet 
or  otherwise)  contagion  from  adult 
stock.  If  you  had  paralysis  in  your  flock 
this  year,  have  a  special  pair  of  rubbers 
to  wear  on  the  brooding  range  or  a 
pan  of  strong  disinfestant  in  which  to 
step  before  entering  the  range.  Keep 
other  people   out  of  your  range! 


V.  Do  not  confine  chickens  to  small 
yards  long  enough  to  wear  the  sod  off. 
This  causes  contamination.  If  the 
ground  around  the  house  does  get  bare, 
sweep  up  the  accumulated  manure  be- 
fore a  rain  and  avoid  trouble.  Do  not 
over  stock  the  range  or  houses.  Fire 
hundred  pullets  to  the  acre  is  the  maxi- 
mum. Have  ample  supply  of  green 
feed  even  if  necessary  to  plant  rape 
outside  and  throw  it  into  the  yards 
daily. 

VI.  An  added  precaution:  When  the 
chicks  are  12  weeks  old,  add  2  pounds 
of  tobacco  dust  (containing  at  least 
IVo^f  nicotine)  to  every  100  pounds  of 
dry  mash.  Keep  this  up  for  3  weeks. 
Feed  it  dry.  Caution:  It  is  best  to  mix 
not  over  a  week's  supply  of  mash  at  a 
time  as  the  tobacco  dust  rapidly  loses 
its  strength.  Keep  the  dust  in  sealed 
containers. 

VII.  Repeat  the  tobacco  dust  treat- 
ment for  3  weeks  before  pullets  are  put 
into  the  laying  houses. 

VIII.  The  laying  houses  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected  be- 
fore the  pullets  are  put  in  them  in  the 
fall.  Disinfection  should  be  done  twice 
as  in  III.  In  case  of  dirt  floors,  the  sur- 
face must  be  removed  and  corrosive 
sublimate  solution  used  at  the  rate  of  1 
gallon  to  every  10  square  feet  of  floor 
space  before  refilling  with  clean  sand. 
(For  example,  hen  house  16  x  20  vrill 
need  32  gallons  of  solution).  Better 
still,  level  off  your  dirt  floor  and  put  in 
cement.  It  is  not  only  safer,  but  it  saves 
htjurs  of  hard  labor  every  year. 

IX.  Pullets  should  be  conflned  to  the 
laying  house  until  adjoining  yards  are 
properly  sterlized  or  cropped  for  at 
least  one  full  season. 

X.  For  men  who  cannot  use  new 
ground:  (1)  Disinfect  brooder  houses  as 
in  III.  (2)  Disinfect  every  inch  of  the 
yard  where  chicks  are  to  run  with 
coiTosive  sublimate  solution  at  the  rate 
of  1  gallon  to  every  10  square  feet.  At 
best,  this  is  a  poor  as  well  as  an  ex- 
pensive system.  It  will  work,  but  disin- 
fecting must  be  carefully  done !  Fol- 
low steps  in  program  as  outlined  above. 


CANNING  CLUBS  FOR  1925. 


It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  quite 
a  large  enrollment  in  the  canning  club 
this  coming  summer.  If  the  home  vege- 
table garden  is  planned  well  there  will 
be  a  surplus  of  vegetables  for  canning. 
Prospective  canning  club  members 
should  either  join  the  Garden  Club,  or 
try  to  get  a  member  of  the  family  to 
join  so  that  the  garden  can  be  planned 
in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  certain 
varieties  of  vegetables,  at  least,  for 
canning.  Beans,  tomatoes,  corn  and  the 
different  kinds  of  greens  usually  yield 
abundantly  and  are  quiet  easily  canned. 
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HOME   ECONOMICS   NOTES. 


One    Woman's    Story 


In  the  Fall  of  1923,  a  friend  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  join  a  sewing 
class.  She  told  me  how  they  were  going 
%o  meet  once  a  month.  It  would  be  an 
all  day  meeting  and  Miss  Miller  from 
the  County  Extension  Service  was  going 
to  be  instructor.  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested so  I  joined. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  fit  out 
our  sewing  basket  with  all  the  sewing 
articles  we  needed.  Then  we  each  made 
an  apron  pattern  to  fit  us.  Next  we 
made  an  apron.  Miss  Miller  taught  us 
ijo  make  our  own  bias  binding  and  how 
to  use  the  binder  on  our  sewing 
macWnes.  We  also  learned  to  make 
bound  button-holes.  I  was  very  much 
interested  when  she  told  us  we  were 
going  to  make  a  guide  pattern  to  cut 
our  dresses  from.  We  made  our  guide 
pattern  at  the  next  meeting  and  then 
were  to  make  a  dress.  I  was  planning 
on  making  a  brown  velvet  dress  so  I 
made  it  at  home  with  the  guide  pattern. 
I  made  it  coat  style  and  was  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  I  then  made  house 
dresses  and  my  summer  dresses,  24  in 
all,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1924,  with  the  guide  pattern.  I  made 
undergarments  with  it  and  liked  them 
very  much.  It  was  a  great  saving  as 
most  all  patterns  are  35  or  45  cents 
each. 

In  the  Fall  of  1924,  I  was  very  much 
interested  when  it  was  time  for  the 
class  to  start  again.  I  had  always  done 
all  my  own  sewing,  and  also  for  quite 
a  few  friends,  and  two  or  three  of  my 
friends  said  they  didn't  see  what  I 
"wanted  to  join  a  sewing  class  for,  but 
I  knew  there  were  quite  a  few  things 
I  could  learn,  and  I  have  certainly 
learned  many  new  ideas. 

This  year  we  have  Miss  Miller,  and 
also  Miss  Tucker,  with  us.  Miss  Tucker 
has  taught  us  many  fine  things,  all  the 
very  pretty  finishes  for  our  garments 
and  also  the  welt  pockets.  I  just  enjoy 
making  them.  She  has  taught  us  how 
to  design  our  own  dresses  with  our 
guide  pattern.  I  have  just  made  four 
house  dresses  with  my  pattern.  I  have 
made  each  one  different  and  they  are 
all  very  pretty.  I  bought  a  remnant  and 
made  one  of  them  and  trimmed  it  with 
black  pearl  crochet  cotton  using  the 
easy  braider  to  sew  it  on.  It  cost  me 
just  70  cents  and  everyone  speaks  about 
Tiow  pretty  it  is.  Since  our  class  started 
this  year  I  have  made  50  garments,  24 
being  made  from  my  guide  pattern. 

I  think  every  woman  should  have  a 
guide  pattern  and  learn  to  design  her 
own  dresses  and  undergarments.  It  is 
very  interesting  and  saves  buying  so 
many  patterns.  I  think  the  County  Ex- 
tension Service  is  one  fine  thing  and  I 
don't    think    I    can    ever    thank    Miss 


Tucker  and  Miss  Miller  for  all  they  have 
taught  me,  especially  my  guide  pattern. 
MRS.  HENRY  N.  FOWLER, 

Seekonk,   Mass 


JUNIOR   CLUB    NOTES. 


Contributions    from    Club   Members. 

Dear  Club  Members: 

We  wish  to  have  a  large  member- 
ship for  the  4  H  Service  Club  this  year. 
Each  member  is  asked  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  4  H  Club  WoTk.  The 
dues  are  twenty-five  cents  per  year. 
Anyone  who  has  completed  at  least  one 
year's  work  may  join.  Simply  send  your 
name  to  me.  My  address  is:  R.  F.  D. 
No.   1,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

With  all  your  club  work  do  not  for- 
get club  play.  Each  club  ought  to  have 
games,  stunts  and  songs.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  club  songs  ask  Mr.  Wyeth 
for  a  song  sheet.  If  you  need  help  with 
your  games  perhaps  you  would  like 
some  of  the  material  which  we  have 
used  in  our  club — if  so,  simply  ask  for 
it. 

We  must  put  more  "pep"  into  our 
club  work,  so  let's  everyone  "Hop  to 
it!" 

Yours  in  Club  Work, 

DORIS    E.    HOWARD,    Secretary, 
Bristol  County  4H  Service  Club. 


The  following  lines  were  written 
by  Betsey  Freidman  of  the  "Willing 
Worker's  Club"  of  Attleboro,  Mrs. 
Foster  Haskell,   Local   Leader. 

I. 
We   are   the   Willing  Workers, 
And   willingly  we   shall   work, 
Until  our  club  shall  separate 
With  a  final  little   jerk. 

IL 

We'll  plan  our  program, 

(Oh,  just  so) 
And  have  the  gayest  times. 
By  making  cakes  and  having  sales, 
And   earning  lots  of  dimes. 

III. 

So  get  to  work  ye  workers, 
And  get  your  work  all  through, 
And  if  I'm  not  mistaken. 
Success  will  be  with  you. 

The  following  club  members  are 
either  acting  as  local  leaders  or  assist- 
ing with  clubs  in  the  County  at  the 
present  time :  Carrie  O.  Clapp  of  Norton, 
Clothing;  Doris  E.  Howard,  Rehoboth, 
Clothing;  Evelyn  Morse,  Taunton, 
Food;  Herman  Morse,  Acushnet,  Crops; 
D.  Lee  Johnson,  Assonet,  Poultry;  and 
Herbert  Ashley,  Berkley,  Poultry.  They 
are  doing  fine  work.  We  hope  to  get 
more  of  the  fine  club  members  as  local 
leaders  as  time  goes  on.  If  you  care  to 
help  out  in  the  Junior  Work  now  or 
later  please  speak  to  the  Club  Agent 
about  it. 


Fifty-three  organized  Clubs  with  42 
local  leaders  and  750  club  members  and 
every  town  in  the  county  represented, 
is  the  present  status  of  4H  Club  Work 
in  Bristol  County.  This  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  there  ever  has  been 
before.  One  reason  for  the  much  im- 
proved work  is  due  to  the  assistance 
of  older  club  members  who  are  taking 
such  an  active  part  in  the  work.  An- 
other reason,  of  course,  is  the  excellent 
assistance  of  the  local  leaders,  the 
names  of  which  were  given  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin. 


NEW  CLUB   PROJECTS 


Some  new  club  projects  that  will  be 
tried  out  in  the  State  the  coming  sea- 
son are  the  following:  The  "Home 
Beautiful"  Club  is  one  in  which  mem- 
bers must  do  something  to  help  beautify 
the  home  grounds  either  by  planting 
and  having  flower  gardens,  planting 
hedges  or  other  shrubbery  or  trees, 
making  and  maintaining  beautiful 
lawns  and  other  similar  work.  There  is 
to  be  a  "Farm  Crops"  Club  in  which  a 
member  may  grow  any  one  crop  of  at 
least  Vi  acre,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips, 
corn,  etc.  In  the  "Farm  Management" 
Club  a  boy  or  girl  keeps  complete  re- 
cords of  any  one,  or  more  than  one 
project  on  the  home  farm.  Another 
interesting  club  project  will  be  the  one 
on  "Fruit".  In  this  the  matter  of  fruit 
judging  will  be  stressed.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  a  club  member  to  own 
apple  or  other  fruit  trees.  Judging  con- 
tests will  be  held  in  the  fall  at  the 
various  Fairs,  and  at  Brockton  there  will 
probably  be  a  final  contest  held  to 
select  the  best  Junior  judges  in  the 
State.  Bristol  is  a  good  fruit  county 
and  should  have  some  interested  club 
members  in  this  project.  The  "Room 
Beautiful"  is  a  project  for  older  club 
girls,  and  it  is  planned  in  this  project 
to  help  the  girls  in  improving  their  own 
rooms  in  the  home. 

Any  boy  or  girl  who  thinks  he  or 
she  may  be  interested  in  the  above  pro- 
jects should  get  in  touch  with  the  Club 
Agent. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     EGG     LAYING 
CONTEST. 


The  standing  of  the  various  Poultry 
Clubs  in  the  County  given  in  terms  of 
average  percent  production  per  club 
for  the  past  two  months  is  as  follows: 
Westport — "An  Egg  a  Day",  59. 
New  Bedford — "Blue  Ribbon",  47.8. 
North   Attleboro — J.    D.   Piei-ce   School, 

34.8. 
B.  C.  A.  S.— "Aggie",  34.3. 
Taunton — "Lay  or  Bust",   32. 
Myricks — "R.   L   Red,"   31.8. 
Raynham    Center — "Everlay",    23.2. 
Acushnet — Marie     S.     Howard     School, 
18.6. 
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The  highest  average  yield  per  bird 
for  November  was  the  flock  of  Carl 
Marold  of  Rehoboth  with  an  average 
production  per  bird  of  20.6  eggs.  Peter 
Eskow  of  Westport  was  second  with  an 
average  production  for  the  month  of 
20.5.  Lawrence  Hebert  of  Westport  was 
third  with  18.2  eggs  per  bird. 

For  December,  John  Enos,  Jr.,  Digh- 
ton,  won  first  honors  with  an  average 
production  of  14.4  eggs;  William  McCon- 
ville  of  North  Dartmouth  had  an  aver- 
age production  of  13  eggs;  D.  Lee  John- 
son of  Assonet  was  third  highest  with 
11.6  eggs  per  bird.  He  has  a  flock  of 
150   birds. 

For  January,  Alfred  Desmarais  of 
North  Westport  had  the  highest  pro- 
duction with  22.4  eggs  per  bird;  D.  Lee 
Johnson,  Assonet  was  second  with  19 
eggs  per  bird,  and  Charles  Russell  of 
New  Bedford  was  third  with  an  average 
production  of  17.1  eggs. 

The  February  records  will  be  given 
in  next  month's  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

In  November,  Peter  Eskow  of  West- 
port  and  Cai-1  Marold  of  Rehoboth  had 
the  two  highest  egg  yields  in  the  whole 
State  for  small  flocks. 

To  date  there  have  been  40  egg 
records  sent  into  the  office  for  Feb- 
ruary. It  looks  like  a  banner  month 
with  close  competition. 


Aiter  this  they  can  go  out  doors  a  few 
hours  a  day,   on  bright  sunny  days. 

Do  not  feed  chicks  until  48  hours 
after  hatching.  They  should  be  fed 
often  and  a  little  at  a  time.  For  the 
first  feed  give  the  chicks  a  little  fine 
chick  grit  on  a  board.  Give  them  plenty 
of  fresh  water,  buttermilk  or  sour  milk. 
Sour  milk  is  an  excellent  feed  for  them. 
A  little  later  in  the  day  sprinkle  a 
small  quantity  of  chick  feed  over  the 
feeding  boards.  It  is  advisable  to  feed 
five  times  a  day  at  the  beginning,  feed- 
ing' oatmeal  or  bread  crumbs  twice  a 
day  and  a  good  commercial  chick  feed 
at  the  other  three  feedings.  After  the 
third  day  keep  dry  mash  before  the 
chicks  at  all  times;  also  keep  plenty  of 
fine  grit,  charcoal,  milk  and  water  be- 
fore them. 


HANDICRAFT. 


POULTRY    HINTS    FOR   CLUB    MEM- 
BERS. 


Poultry  Club  members  should  read 
the  Poultry  article  in  another  column 
of  this  bulletin.  It  will  be  found  very 
helpful. 

A  few  things  that  should  be  stressed 
with  Poultry  Club  members  at  this  time 
are  the  following: 

Hatch  early.  Not  later  than  May  1st 
for  the  heavy  breeds  or  later  than  June 
1st,  for  the  light  breeds.  Birds  hatched 
later  than  this  are  usually  not  profitable 
to  keep.  The  late  hatched  chicks  will 
not  lay  during  late  fall  and  early 
winter  months  when  eggs  are  high  in 
price. 

If  you  ai-e  planning  to  buy  hatching 
eggs  or  day  old  chicks,  purchase  care- 
fully. Don't  buy  cheap  ones.  It  doesn't 
usually  pay.  If  possible  buy  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  from  flocks  free 
from  white  diarrhoea.  If  you  do  not 
know  where  to  get  good  hatching  eggs, 
be  sure  to  write  or  telephone  to  the 
County  Club  Agent,  Segreganset. 

Be  careful  in  caring  for  and  feeding 
young  chicks.  Don't  let  them  get  chilled, 
or  too  hot.  Neither  of  these  things  is 
apt  to  happen  when  you  have  a  hen 
with  your  chicks,  but  with  incubator 
hatched  chicks  there  is  danger.  Under 
a  brooder  stove  90-100  degrees  is  good. 
Don't  let  them  run  but  a  few  feet  away 
from  brooder  for  first  four  or  five  days. 


GARDEN   CLUBS   FOR   1925. 


Club  members  who  are  anticipating 
joining  the  Garden  or  other  crop  Clubs, 
such  as  potatoes,  corn  or  turnips,  this 
summer,  should'  be  thinking  seriously 
about  it  at  this  time. 

Seeds  should  be  procured  from  a 
reliable  seed  store  very  soon  and  a 
general  plan  of  arrangement  of  the 
various  garden  vegetables  and  crops  to 
be  grown,  should  be  made  so  that  when 
planting  time  comes  club  members  will 
know  just  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

A  bulletin  entitled  "Timely  Garden 
Suggestions  and  the  Garden  Club 
Primer",'  will  be  sent  out  to  every 
prospective  Club  member.  If  you  want 
these  please  send  to  the  Club  Agent 
for  both.  The  bulletins  give  suggestions 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  for  or  in 
the  garden  each  month  of  the  year.  It 
will   help   you   considerably  no   doubt. 

As  long  as  this  v/eather  continues, 
early  peas,  the  smooth  seeded  varieties, 
radishes,  early  cabbage  (plants),  onion 
sets  or  seeds,  beets  and  early  potatoes 
can  be  planted  in  a  week  or  two. 

Be  sure  to  prepare  the  land 
thoroughly  and  get  all  the  manure  into 
the  garden  plot  that  you  can  spare.  It 
would  be  best  to  plow  in  the  manure. 
There  is  no  danger  of  you  applying  too 
much.  Then  get  a  bag  or  two  of  good 
garden  fertilizer  to  use  in  connection 
with  the  manure. 

Try  to  plan  your  garden  with  vege- 
tables that  are  most  beneficial  to  the 
family's  health.  It  should  by  all  means 
include  greens,  such  as  lettuce,  beet 
greens,  or  spinach  or  Swiss  Chard,  and 
tomatoes,  carrots,  peas,  beets,  beans 
and  corn.  Where  space  is  limited  use 
varieties  that  require  only  a  small 
amount  of  space  such  as  lettuce  or  any 
of  the  greens  and  tomatoes,  beets, 
carrots,  onion  sets  and  possibly  bush 
beans. 


The  eight  Handicraft  Clubs  in  the 
County  are  doing  excellent  work.  Some 
of  the  articles  being  made  by  the  boys 
are  trap  nests,  chicken  coops,  egg 
candlers,  milking  stools,  oat  spouter^ 
bread  boards,  books  ends,  necktie  racks, 
chicken  hoppers  and  various  other 
things.  Asst.  State  Leader,  William  F. 
Howe,  has  given  the  Club  Agent  valu- 
able assistance  with  this  project  in  this 
County.  Local  leaders  for  this  project 
are  especially  needed.  Any  person  in- 
terested in  young  folks  who  can  handle 
tools,  as  well  as  boys  and  girls, 
■will  be  qualified  and  the  Club  Agent 
will  be  pleased  to  get  in  touch 
with  any  interested  person.  The 
exhibits  of  Handicraft  Club  members 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  final  exhibits 
in  May,  at  the  various  Clubs  in  the 
County.  They  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  food,  clothing  and  poultry  exhibits. 


The  Handicraft  Club  work  which  was 
started  in  the  Long  Plains  School, 
Acushnet,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
School  Department  who  are  furnishing 
work  benches  and  tools  for  the  boys. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Com- 
pany's Manager,  Mr.  J.  K.  Milliken,  The 
Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.,  of  No.  Dighton, 
has  recently  co-operated  in  the  finest 
possible  way  with  the  work  of  the 
County  Club  Agent.  It  is  in  the  Handi- 
craft Club  which  was  recently  started 
in  the  No.  Dighton  School.  The  services 
of  one  of  the  best  carpenters  in  tKe 
employ  of  the  Company  was  obtained 
and  he  meets  with  a  group  of  8  or  10 
boys  once  a  week  for  an  hour  or  two, 
to  give  them  instructions  in  Manual 
Training.  These  boys  should  consider 
themselves  fortunate  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. 


The  Helping  Hand  Clothing  Club  of 
Attleboro  held  a  cake  sale  recently  and 
made  over  $8.00.  They  are  planning  a 
club  supper  later  and  make  more  for- 
their  club  so  that  they  can  go  on  a  trip 
this    summer. 

A  few  of  the  Clothing  Clubs  are 
planning  a  trip  to  one  of  the  Cotton 
Mills  in  Fall  River  soon,  to  see  how 
cotton  cloth  is  made. 


The  "Let's  Go"  Sewing  Club  of 
North  Rehoboth  is  certainly  going.  They 
have  set  a  goal  to  dam  650  stockings, 
which  is  50  apiece.  To  date  they  have 
darned  nearly  half  this  number.  Miss 
Doris  Howard  is  local  leader  of  this 
club  and  Miss  Bertha  Lacoste,  Presi- 
dent. 
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SUGGESTIONS   FOR   THE   APPLE 
ORCHARDS. 


MORE  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB 
WORK  NEEDED. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


Pruning. 

Although  pruning  may  be  done  at 
ahiiost  any  time,  probably  the  last  half 
of  March  and  the  first  half  of  April  is 
the  ideal  time  to  do  it. 

The  chief  advantages  of  pruning  this 
time  of  year  are: 

1st.  The  winter  injury  to  trees  is 
over  so  that  broken  branches  and  winter 
killed  wood  may  be  removed. 

2nd.  It  is  much  pleasanter  work  to 
prune  apple  trees  in  April  than  in  the 
zero  weather  of  January. 

3rd.     There  is  the  advantage  of  having 
the   trees   thinned   out   just   previous  to 
the    spraying    season    which   begins   the 
last  of  April,  or  first  of  May. 
Spraying. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  start  the  spray 
program : 

1.  Delayed  Dormant. 

This  spray  should  be  applied  just  as 
the  leaf  buds  are  breaking.  Use  follow- 
ing materials : 

%    pint  Black  Leaf  40    (40%   Nico- 
tine   Sulphate). 
4  lbs.  dry  arsenate  of  lead  or  (8  lbs. 

paste). 
12  gallons  commercial  lime-sulphur. 
Water  to  make  100  gallons. 
1  lb.  of  calcium  caseinate  may  also 
be  added. 

2.  Pink  Spray. 

Apply  just  before  blossoms  open. 

1  pt.  B'jack  Leaf  40   (40%   Nicotine 
Sulphate) . 

3  to  5  lbs.   dry  arsenate  of  lead. 

2  gallons    commercial   lime-sulphur. 
Water   to   make   100   gallons. 

3-       Calyx  Spray. 

Within  a  week  after  petals  fall.  Same 
materials  as  pink  spray. 
Special   Spray. 

Pre-pink     spray     for     scab     just     as 
cluster    buds    are    breaking.    Use    com- 
mercial     lime-sulphur      1      to      50      or 
Bordeaux  Mixture. 
Special   Spray   for  Curculio. 

About  10  days  after  Calyx  spray,  3 
lbs.  dry  arsenate  to  100  gallons  water. 
If  scab  is  developing  add  I  gallon  to 
100  gallons  water. 

Special    spray    for    Railroad    Worm, 
Skeletonizer,    etc.,    use    dry   arsenate    of 
lead  3  lbs,  2  gallons  lime  sulphur  to  100 
gallons  water.  Apply  about  July  1st. 
(Continued  on  page  2,  column  1) 


There  is  an  average  of  between  600 
and  700  farm  boys  and  girls  in  each 
rural  county  of  the  United  States  not 
in  school  and  receiving  no  public  guid- 
ance. These  young  folks  are  just  at  an 
age,  too,  when  they  are  likely  to  think 
they  know  more  than  father  and  mother 
combined,  when  they  are  dropping  out 
of  school  and  casting  about  for  some- 
thing else  to  do.  It  is  a  time  when  they 
need  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
well-trained  men  and  women  of  our 
extension  forces,  men  and  women  of 
vision  and  high  ideals  who  can  interest 
them,  bring  them  in  contact  with  the 
best  there  is  in  agriculture  and  the 
home,  give  them  something  worth  while 
to  "do  that  is  both  instructive  and  a  part 
of  the  community's  business, '  and  en- 
courage them  to  go  on  and  complete 
their  high  school  work  or  to  an  agri- 
cultural school,  or  to  go  on  to  the  agri- 
cultural college. 

The  data  for  the  years  show  that  the 
county  agent  charged  with  adult  and 
junior  work  gives  an  increasing  amount 
of  time  to  adult  work  and  a  decreasing 
amount  of  time  to  Junior  work.  This  is 
natural.  As  farmers  learn  of  the  worth 
of  extension  agents,  they  demand  more 
and  more  of  the  agents'  time.  It  is 
easier  to  put  off  the  work  of  the  juniors. 
But  here  is  a  problem.  For  the  good  of 
the  oncoming  generation  of  farmers,  as 
a  means  of  multiplying  our  demonstra- 
tions, as  a  means  of  helping  farm 
fathers  and  mothers  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  adolescent  children,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  right  guidance  to  600 
to  700  boys  and  and  girls  in  each  county 
at  a  critical  time  in  their  life,  we  must 
increase  our  boys'  and  girls'  club  work, 
particularly  for  the  benefit  of  those  not 
in  school. 

When  the  farmers  once  are  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  600  to 
700  boys  and  girls  in  the  county  with- 
out guidance  and  realize  what  such 
guidance  means  to  the  children,  there 
will  be  little  question  as  to  the  moral 
and  financial  support  of  farmers  for 
such  work. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Smith, 

Dept.  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,   D.   C. 


Prof.  W.  C.  Monahan  was  the 
speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  Taunton 
Poultry  Association  at  the  Taunton 
Public  Library,  Wednesday,  April  8,  at 
8.00  P.  M. 

This  meeting  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  question  box  dealing  especially  with 
prevention  of  poultry  diseases. 
Poultry  Disease  Control. 
Interest  in  the  Poultry  Disease  Con- 
trol continues.  Enrollments  are  still 
coming  into  the  office.  If  you  have  not 
enrolled  there  is  still  time  if  you  do  it 
right  away. 

Feeding  the  Chicks- 
Do  not  feed  chicks  until  at  least  two 
days  old.  Then  feed  very  sparingly  at 
first.  Supply  the  chicks  with  sour  milk, 
semi-solid  buttermilk,  or  powdered  milk. 
If  the  latter  are  used  be  sure  to  give  the 
chickens  water  in  addition. 

Fine  chick  grit  should  be  supplied. 
When  chicks  are  four  days  old  feed 
sparingly  of  scratch  grain.  Use  com- 
mercial chick  grain  or  two  parts  fine 
cracked  corn,  1  part  each  of  cracked 
wheat  and  pin  head  oats. 

First  week  continue  to  feed  fine  chick 
feed  four  or  five  times  a  day.  Keep  the 
chickens  active  and  a  little  hungry.  Some 
form  of  milk  should  always  be  available. 
Second  week  place  mash  before  chicks 
and  feed  three  feeds  of  scratch  grain. 
A  little  succulent  feed  may  also  be 
added. 

A  good   mash  for  young  chicks  is   as 
follows : 

100  lbs.  bran. 
100    "      flour  middlings. 
200     "      yellow  corn  meal. 
100    "      oat  flour  or  ground  hulled 
oats. 
50    "      Meat  scrap. 
25    "      Bone  meal. 
Cod   liver  oil  prevents  leg  weakness, 
especially    where    chicks    are    grown    in 
confinement.    It    may    be    fed    in    either 
mash   or  chick  feed.   Feed   1   qt.   to  100 
lbs.  mash.  Mix  only  1  week's  supply  at 
a  time.  For  later  chicks  put  1  pint  in  a 
bushel  of  chick  feed  and  feed  one  feed 
a    day    of    this    mixture    substituted    in 
place  of  the  regular  feed. 

JOIN  THE  POULTRY  DISEASE  CON- 
TROL CAMPAIGN. 
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A   few  rules   for   spraying: 
1st.     Spray    thoroughly    and    at    the 
right  time. 

2nd.     Mix  materials  in  spray  tank  m 
following  order: 
'^  1st  water. 

2nd  Calcium  caseinate. 
3rd     Nicotine    Sulphate. 
4th     Lead    Arsenate. 
5th     Lime   Sulphur. 
3rd     Never    mix    spray    materials    in 
concentrated  form. 

4th     Have  spray  tank  at  least  %  full 
when  lime  sulphur  is  added. 

5th     Always  put  lime  sulphur  in  last. 
6th     Use   following   method   in   filling 
the  spray  tank. 

1.  Flush     out     all     sediment     m 

tank. 

2.  Start  water   flowing  in  tank. 

3.  Start  agitator. 

4.  Sift     spreader     directly     into 

tank.  Use  an  old  flour  sifter. 

5.  Add  nicotine  sulphate. 

6.  Mix  arsenate  of  lead  with  a 
small  amount  of  water  and 
then  wash  it  through  screen 
into  tank. 

7.     Measure  out  lime  sulphur  and 

pour  into  tank  after  tank  is 

%    full  of  water. 

7th     Send     to     the     Bristol     County 

Agricultural   School,   SegTeganset,  Mass. 

for    Spray    Bulletin. 

Don't  forget  to  feed  your  tree  a  little 
nitrogen  this  spring.  Nitrate  of  Soda 
is  in  most  instances  the  best  material  to 
use. 


Tompson's  a  day  or  so  before  the  meet- 
ing so  that  the  testing  could  be  done  in 
daylight. 

Come  and  bring  your  neighbors  with 

you. 

PRUNING   DEMONSTRATIONS 


NEW  ENGLAND  FRUIT  SHOW 


DAIRYMEN,  ATTENTION! 


Prof.  W.  H.  Thies  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  has  been 
co-operating  with  the  County  Agent  in 
conducting  a  series  of  pruning  demon- 
strations. Four  such  demonstrations 
so  far  have  been  scheduled  as  follows: 

March  19,  at  Charles  Omerod's, 
Swansea. 

March  20,  at  Arthur  Pond's,  Taunton, 
and  Allen  Walker's,  Norton. 

March  31,  at  George  Smith's,  West- 
port. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  four 
demonstrations  was  86.  The  one  at  West- 
port  has  not  been  held  at  the  time  this 
article  is  being  written. 

At  these  demonstrations  the  whole 
subject  of  fruit  growing  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  there  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  questions. 

In  the  spring  we  always  have  a  large 
number  or  requests  from  individuals 
who  wish  information  on  pruning.  It 
takes  considerable  time  to  make  in- 
dividual vis'ts  to  orchards.  With  an 
average  attendance  of  20  people  we  can 
accomplish  results  twenty  times  as  fast 
through  demonstration  as  we  can  by 
making   individual   calls. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  individual  calls  as  the  problems 
vary  somewhat  in  the  different  orchards. 


On  April  14,  at  8.00  P.  M.  there  will 
be  a  meeting  of  dairymen  in  the  boiler 
room  of  H.  F.  Tompson's  greenhouse  at 
North  Seekonk.  Prof.  J.  B.  Abbott  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and 
the  County  Agent  will  be  present. 

Professor  Abbott  will  bring  a  soil  test- 
ing outfit  with  him  and  will  be  prepared 
to  test  soils  for-acidity.  If  you  have  had 
any  trouble  growing  clover,  alfalfa  or 
other  legumes  you  are  urged  to  bring  or 
send  to  H.  F.  Tompson's  samples  of  soil 
from  the  fields  where  you  have  had 
trouble  growing  any  of  the  above  crops. 
A  good  way  to  take  a  sample  of  soil 
is  to  take  a  chisel  or  a  trowel  and  get 
samples  of  soil  to  a  depth  of  6  inches 
from  different  parts  of  the  field.  Mix  the 
samples  together  thoroughly.  A  small 
handful  of  this  mixture  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  test. 

Professor  Abbott  will  discuss  the 
question  6t  liming  and  other  phases  of 
soil  fertility  and  will  be  glad  to  answer 
questions. 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  matters  if 
samples  of  soil  could  be  sent  to   H.  F. 


FORGOT  TO  BAKE  BEANS. 


Mrs.  Royal  Rollins,  Easton,  Mass., 
had  one  of  the  County  Pressure  Cookers 
through  February.  In  a  postscript  to  a 
note  accompanying  her  report  she 
writes : 

"I  miss  the  cooker  for  my  baked  beans 
and  Sunday  dinners.  Last  Saturday  I 
forgot  and  never  put  my  beans  in  the 
oven  until  3.00  o'clock.  Will  try  and 
remember  this  week." 

Surely  it  must  be  hard  to  go  back  to 
the  oven  method  when  they  can  be  done 
so  well  and  so  quickly  with  the  pressure 
cooker.  No  wonder  she  forgot  to  go  back 
to  the  old  way! 

Mrs.  Rollins  had  very  satisfactory 
results  with  roast  beef  of  various  kinds  , 
potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  prunes  and 
rice  pudding.  She  also  tried  meat  pie 
once,  but  the  crust  was  too  wet.  She 
intended  to  try  it  again,  but  did  not. 
Have  any  of  our  readers  had  experience 
with  meat  pies  in  the  pressure  cooker? 
We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
one  who  has  tried  this. 


Apple  growers  throughout  New  Eng- 
land will  work  together  this  year  in  an 
effort  to  convince  a  few  million  people 
that  there  are  no  better  apples  grown 
anywhere  than  those  grown  right  here 
in  New  England.  It  is  the  truth;  the 
next  thing  is  to  make  a  whole  lot  more 
people  reailze  it  and  go  to  eating  New 
England  grown  apples  instead  of  ask- 
ing for  apples  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
or  somewhere  else. 

The  big  event  of  the  campaign  of 
education  will  be  the  New  England 
Fruit  Show  to  be  held  in  Boston, 
October  29  to  November  1.  For  four 
days  residents  of  Greater  Boston  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  these  New 
England  apples  at  their  best  and  to  get 
their  appetites  for  apples  sharpened  by 
seeing  the  display.  There  are  about  two 
million  people  in  Greater  Boston.  All 
of  them,  except  the  babies,  eat  apples. 
The  show  is  intended  first  of  all  to 
make  them  eat  more  apples  and  to 
make  them  demand  New  England 
apples. 

Another  aim  of  the  New  England 
Fruit  Show  is  to  stimulate  the  growing 
of  better  apples  through  a  brisk  but 
healthy  competition  between  growers 
for  substantial  prizes.  The  show  man- 
agement has  already  arranged  for 
prizes  totaling  more  than  ?5,000  in 
-value  and  there  will  be  many  special 
prizes  from  individuals  and  firms  m 
addition.  From  the  interest  which  has 
already  been  shown  in  the  project  the 
exhibits  will  far  outclass  in  size  and 
number  any  fruit  show  ever  held  m 
New  England. 

The  last  show  of  this  kind  was  held 
in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in  1921. 
It  was  a  success  but  great  progress  has 
been  made  since  then  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  coming  ex- 
hibition will  put  all  preyious  efforts  in 
the  shade.  For  one  thing  the  app'e 
growers  are  better  organized,  they  are 
working  more  together,  they  have  had 
several  more  years  ^  of  experience  for 
themselves  and  several  more  years  of 
the  valuable  services  of  the  county 
agents,  state  colleges  and  departments 
of   agriculture. 


ASPARAGUS    ROOTS. 


The  School  Garden  Department  again 
offers  for  sale  a  number  of  Martha 
Washington  Asparagus  Roots.  Field  run 
$10  per  1,000.  Graded  and  guaranteed, 
$15  per  1,000.  Small  orders  from  home 
gardeners  will  receive  prompt  attention- 
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KITCHEN     CONTEST     PROGRESSES 


Oliver  W.  Wade,  Westville, 
Josiah  F.  Draper,  Dartmouth, 
Rayn- 


Four  enrollments  in  the  Better  Kitchen 
Contest  that  were  not  in  the  Bulletin 
last  month  are: 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Sturdy,  Chartley, 
Mass. 

Mrs. 
Mass. 

Mrs. 
Mass. 

Mrs.   Howard   P.   K.    Sherman, 
ham  Center. 
This  makes  28  in  the  Contest. 

Scoring  has  been  going  steadily  on  for 
several  weeks.  So  far  only  4  kitchens 
without  electricity  have  been  found  and 
all  of  these  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  line  will  be  extended  the 
mile  of  two  necessary  to  reach  them. 

Improvements  all  the  way  from  in- 
stalling an  electric  pump  for  the  water 
system  to  putting  salt  and  pepper 
shakers  near  the  stove  have  been 
planned.  Many  good  suggestions  have 
been  gleaned  in  one  kitchen  to  be  passed 
on  to  another  like  the  oil  stove  which 
was  refinished  with  gray  automobile 
enamel.  Many  more  suggestions  have 
come  as  a  result  of  the  contests  run  in 
other  counties  last  year.  Some  of  the 
'improvements  made  in  these  other  con- 
tests are  listed  below. 


SOME      OF      THE      IMPROVEMENTS 
MADE. 


A. 


By  winner  of  sweepstake  prize: 

Floor  covering  blue  and  gray 
linoleum. 

Walls  and  woodwork  painted  gray. 

Ceilings   calcimined    (tinted). 

Zinc  put  on  work  table  and  sink. 

Closed  plumbing  removed  and 
open  plumbing  put  in. 

Casters  on  work  table. 

Casters  on  woodbox. 
Unused  closet  taken  from  pantry 
to    make    room    for    icebox    and 
placed   in  the  kitchen  over  the 
sink  for  cleaning  materials. 

Closet  built  over  work  table  for 
utensils. 

Windows  fixed  to  lower  from  the 
top — cords  put  in. 

Screens  fitted  to  tops  of  windows. 

Necessary  articles  grouped  near 
the   sink  on  hooks. 

Shelf  near  the  stove  with  neces- 
sary articles  on  it. — Coffee  pot, 
tea  pot,  salt  and  pepper. 

Stove  cleaner  placed  near  the 
stove. 

New  stool  near  the   work  table. 

Easy  chair  covered  with  checked 
gingham   cushion. 

Bag  to  hold  rubbers  in  the  back 
entry. 

Gingham  bag-  for  comfy  slippers 
in  the  kitchen. 


Hooks  in  back  entry  for  coats. 
Tea  wagon  from  old  table. 
New   garbage   can. 
New  salt  box  near  the  sink. 
New  containers   for   spices,   flour, 

sugar. 
Refrigerator  moved   from   garage 

into  pantry. 
Stove   oiled   with    linseed   oil    and 

kerosene. 
Linoleum  waxed. 
By  homemaker  having  four  small 
children.  She  spent  $11.65  for  im- 
provements, doing  all  the  work  her- 
self. Money  spent  for  a  pressure 
cooker  and  set  tubs  are  not  included 
in   this  report. 

Walls  papered  with  an  oil  paper. 
Ceilings  whitewashed. 
Woodwork  painted. 
New  linoleum  on  the  floor. 
New  bracket  lamp  with  reflector. 
Closet   for   dishes    painted. 
Set  tubs  installed. 
Shelf  placed  near   sink  and  uten- 
sils grouped  upon  it. 
Knife  rack  placed  upon  wall  near 

sink. 
Towel  rack  in  convenient  place. 
Tumbler  holder  added. 
Refrigerator  moved  to  pantry  and 

drain  p.ipe  added. 
Pantry  painted. 
Attractive      curtains      in      dining 

room  and  pantry. 
Closet   for   wraps   arranged. 
A   box   for  rubbers   and  boots   in 
the  back  room. 
Casters    under   woodbox. 
Domes  under  chairs. 
Tea    wagon    made    from    an    old 
stand  at  an  expense  of  seventy 
cents   for   stain. 
Wall  brush  purchased. 
New  vegetable  box  made  to  hold 
weekly    supply   and    partitioned 
ofi"  for  five  kinds. 
A    shelf    curtained    off    for    chil- 
dren's  clothes. 
Brushes  hung  up. 
Coats  hung  in  back  room  instead 

of  kitchen. 
Closet  in  kitchen  cleaned  out  and 
vegetable  dishes  put  there. 
Other  notable  improvements: 
Sinks  raised. 

Walls   and   woodwork   painted. 
Ceilings     whitewashed     or     calci- 
mined   or    painted    or    covered 
with  beaver  board. 
Drawers    torn    out,    leaving    open 

plumbing. 
Cabinets  built  over  sink  for  cook- 
ing supplies. 
Cabinets  over  stove. 
A    door    on    closet    next    to'    sink 
changed     to     open     more     con- 
veniently. 
A  door  cut  in  half. 
Hooks  put  up  to  hang  equipment. 


Rack  for  ice  pick  near  refrigera- 
tor. 

Cleats  arranged  beside  gas  stave 
for  ironing  board. 

Food  containers  and  jars  painted. 

Gingham    curtains    and   other   at- 
tractive  curtains   at   vdndows. 

Various   devices   for   storing  rub- 
bers  and  children's  wraps. 

Kitchen  step  ladders  installed. 

Zinc  tops  on  drainboards. 

New  stools  purchased. 

New  floors  laid. 

Finish    removed    from    old    floors 
and  floors  oiled. 

Casters    on    tables    to    raise    the 
height. 

Set  tubs  raised. 

Working    surfaces    re-arranged. 

Kitchen   cabinets   purchased. 

Washing  machines   purchased. 

Kitchen  table  on  wheels. 

Built  in  drawers  and  cabinets. 

Better    lighting   installed. 

Floors  waxed. 

Top  drawers  divided  into  com- 
partments. 

All  utensils   better  grouped. 

Broom  closets  built  and  brooms 
hung  up. 

Many  refrigerators  drained. 

Zinc  on  working  surfaces  and 
back  of  sinks. 

Ice   box   insulated. 

Racks  for  pan  covers. 

Blacking  removed  from  stoves  and 
stoves  oiled. 

Kitchen    cabinets    painted. 

Racks  purchased  to  raise  the 
height  of  the  dish  pan. 

Stoves  enameled. 

Radiators  painted. 

Moulding  board   fixed  so  that  it 

is  right  height  for  both  mother 

and     daughter      (two     boards 

hinged    underneath    to    lie    flat 

when   needed). 

Method  invented  for  hooking 
ironing  board  to  the  wall. 

Glass  domes  under  tables,  stoves, 
etc. 

Windows  put  in  back  of  sink  to 
give  extra  light.  (These 
windows  were  formerly  in  the 
barn  and  were  put  in  at  no 
expense  for  either  window  or 
labor). 

Dish  cabinets  and  clothes  cabi- 
nets built  into  kitchen. 

Various  types  of  tea  wagons  con- 
structed  and   purchased. 
Hot  water  heater  installed. 
New  water  pipes. 
Oil  cloth  on  sink. 
Higher  chairs   added. 
Shelves  put  up  where  needed. 
Folding  Ironing  board  on  the  wall. 
A  right-side  oven  door  exchanged 
for  a  left  side,  so  worker  would 
not  be  in  shadow. 
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KITCHEN    CONTEST    CONTINUED. 

Some  side-lights  on  the  contest. 

"I  wish  you  would  visit  my  kitchen 
some  time,"  said  a  clothing  group  mem- 
ber. I  couldn't  enter  the  contest,  but 
ever  since  I  heard  Mrs.  Haynes  at  the 
County  Get-to-Gether  last  June,  I  have 
been  thinking  things  through  and  mak^ 
ing  changes.  I  should  like  to  go  over 
things  with  you  and  see  what  more  I 
ought  to  do".  In  at  least  three  com- 
munities, women  have  referred  to  a 
similar  reaction  to  the  June  meeting. 

Our  first  prize  winner  in  the  Kitchen 
Contest  says  that  her  family  doctor 
took  her  kitchen  score  card  and  partly 
scored  her  kitchen  during  a  professional 
visit!  His  interest  was  aroused  at  a 
grange  meeting. 

Of  our  seven  prize  winners  in  the 
contest,  five  are  in  homes  where  there 
are  children  below  school  age,  and  the 
other  two  each  "take  boarders." 

Our  second  prize  winner  made  a  wheel 
table,  with  seventy  cents  the  only  out- 
lay. She  did  all  the  painting  herself  and 
all  the  other  work  except  installing  the 
set  tubs. 

We  are  told  that  when  the  county 
agent  and  the  animal  husbandry  special- 
ist visited  one  farm  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  see  the  herd  until  they  had 
inspected    the   kitchen. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES. 


Egg    Laying   Contest. 

The  three  boys  winning  ribbons  for 
the  month  of  February  are  as  follows: 
Noel  Hebert  of  Westport  was  first  with 
a  yield  of  24  eggs  from  ten  hens  or  an 
average  yield  of  24.2  eggs  per  bird  for 
tha  month.  Arthur  Lariviere  of  Fall 
River  was  second  with  an  average^  of 
21.7  eggs  per  bird  from  15  hens,  and 
Charles  Russell  of  New  Bedford  was 
third  with  an  average  of  20.5  eggs  per 
bird  from  40  birds. 

The  next  ten  in  order  giving  average 
eggs  per  bird  for  the  month  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Alfred    Desmarias,   Westport,  20.4 

Robert    Buffinton,    Seekonk,  18.4 

John    Eskow,   Westport,  18.4 

Philip    Mosher,    Dartmouth,  16.7 

James  York,  New  Bedford,  15.8 

Irving  York,  New  Bedford,  15.8 

Adrien  Castonguory,  Westport,       14.4 
William  McConville,  Jr.,  North, 

Dartmouth,  13.7 

John   Furtado,   Myricks,  12.5 

David   Tripp,   South   Westport,       12.4 
The   standing   of   the   organized   poul- 
try clubs  in  the  County  in  terms  of  per 
cent  production  for  February  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"An  Egg  a  Day" — Westport,  65.1 

"Blue  Ribbon"— New  Bedford,         51.7 
Long    Plain — Acushnet,  44.5 


North  Attleboro — No.  Attle- 

boro,  34.1 

"Lay  or  Bust" — Taunton,  32 

"R.    I.    Red"— Myricks,  31.5 

"Everlay" — Raynham,  28.4 

"Aggie" — B.  C.  A.  S.  Segreganset,  27 
M.  S.  Howard  School — Acushnet,  21.1 
Each  Poultry  Club  Member  should 
get  his  egg  record  card  in  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  first  of  the  month. 
Please  be  prompt'  for  your  ovni  good 
and  for  the  good  of  your  local  club. 


WHAT    SOME    OF   THE    ORGANIZED 
CLUBS    ARE    DOING. 


May  second  is  High  School  Day  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst.  There  is  to  be  a  Poultry  Judg- 
ing Contest  at  this  time  open  to  any 
high  school  boy  or  girl  in  the  State. 
Suitable  prizes  will  be  awarded.  If  you 
are  interested  write  the  Club  Agent  for 
an   entry  blank  and  other  particulars. 


WHAT  SOME  CLUBS  ARE  DOING. 


The  "Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  Garden  Club"  was  recently  or- 
ganized at  the  school,  with  Mr.  H.  Jud- 
son  Robinson  as  local  leader,  and  with 
the  following  officers  and  committees: 
President,  James  Hassan;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thomas  Hynes.  Secretary,  Russell 
Holden;  Reporter,  Roland  Boulet;  Ser- 
vice Committee,  Thomas,  Hynes.  Roland 
Boulet;  Exhibits  and  Fairs,  Robert 
Vernon,  Lester  Goodwin,  James  Hughes. 
Executive  Committee,  Lester  Goodwin, 
Roger  Phillips. 

The  Club  includes  the  freshmen  class 
which  numbers  20  in  all.  They  have 
been  holding  some  very  interesting  and 
helpful  meetings.  This  Club  expects  to 
meet  regularly  throughout  the  year.  A 
few  trips  will  probably  be  planned 
during  the  summer  to  see  some  good 
gardens. 


FINAL    EXHIBITS    OF    HOME     ECO- 
NOMICS CLUB. 


The  final  exhibits  of  clothing  and 
Food  Club  Members  is  not  far  distant 
i,  e.,  they  will  be  held  during  the  early 
part  of  May,  most  of  them.  Mrs.  Harriet 
M.  Woodward,  Assistant  State  Club 
Leader  will  visit  Bristol  County  on 
May  5th  and  6th,  and  will  assist  in 
judging  many  of  the  Club  Exhibits  at 
that  time.  Club  members  should  have 
their  work  done  and  their  stories  or 
letters  written  by  that  time.  Please  get 
in  touch  with  your  local  leader  or  the 
Club  Agent,  Segreganset,  if  you  have 
any  questions  to  ask  regarding  the  work 
or  the  Exhibit. 

Food  Club  Members  could  make  their 
exhibits  of  cooking  at  some  time  pre- 
vious to  May  if  they  vnsh,  as  long  as 
the  leader  sees  it  and  scores  it.  The 
story  and  record  should  not  be  ex- 
hibited  until   May. 


The  Mansfield  Poultry  Club  visited 
the  Mansfield  Hatchery  recently  and 
inspected  the  Plant,  where  nearly  half 
a  million  eggs  were  in  the  incubators 
and  60,000  chickens  in  the  brooder 
houses.  Other  clubs  will  probably  make 
this   trip  later. 

An  Agricultural  Club  composed  of 
three  girls  and  seven  boys  and  repre- 
senting Dairy,  Garden,  Poultry  and 
Canning  projects  was  organized  recently 
in  South  Westpoi't.  Doris  Hitt  was 
elected  President;  David  Tripp,  Vice- 
President  and  Elvira  Smith,  Secretary.. 
The  "Young  Carpenters  of  Potters- 
ville"  Handicraft  Club  are  doing  fine 
work.  They  made  two  small  chicken 
coops  out  of  one  large  packing  box  at 
one  of  their  recent  club  meetings. 

The  "Little  Housewives"  Food  Club 
of  Taunton  have  already  given  two  club 
suppers  and  are  now  planning  a  third 
one.  This  club  is  the  Banner  Food  Club 
of  the  County  and  Miss  Sears,  the 
Club's  enthusiastic  and  successful  local 
leader,  can  well  be  proud  of  it. 

Mrs.  Elvira  Daley,  President  of  the 
North  Attleboro  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation is  leading  two  enthusiastic  sew- 
ing clubs  of  girls  in  that  town. 

There  are  also  two  live  Poultry  Clubs 
in  North  Attleboro  and  Mr.  Chester 
Dascombe,  the  Principal  of  the  Junior 
High  School,  is  their  leader.  He 
enthuses  the  boys  with  the  right  spirit 
and  is  bound  to  get  good  results. 

A  very  nice  St.  Patrick's  party  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Myron  Briggs,. 
local  leader  at  Norton,  recently.  The 
local  Sewing  Club  invited  the  Club 
from  East  Norton  and  their  leader, 
Mrs.  Philip  Gavin.  A  fine  time  was  en- 
joyed by  all. 

The  Sewing-  Club  in  East  Norton, 
composed  of  7  young  girls  from  9  to 
11  years  old,  prepared  and  served  a  fine 
club  dinner  at  the  home  of  their  leader, 
Mrs.  Philip  Gavin,  recently.  It  was  a 
fine  dinner  because  the  Club  Agent  was 
invited    and   attended. 

There  are  five  organized  clubs  includ- 
ing 60  club  members  in  the  Pleasant 
Street  School  of  South  Rehoboth.  There 
are  two  Clothing  Clubs,  Two  Handicraft 
Clubs  and  a  Poultry  Club,  and  a  few 
Dairy  Club  members.  At  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  in  May,  work  and  products 
of  these  club  members  will  be  exhibited. 
The  North  Dighton  Clothing  Clubs 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Francis 
Osborne  are  coming  along  well  now 
since  Mrs.  Osborne  has  been  able  to 
meet  with  them  again.  There  are  about 
20  members  in  both  these  Clubs. 
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EASTERN    STATES    FARMERS'    EX- 
CHANGE PURCHASES  ITS  OWN 
FEED  MILL 


BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  FIELD  DAY 
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O.  G.  Favor,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

Charles  S.  Bliss,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  At- 
tleboro,  Mass.  (Mr.  Bliss  is  also  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers' 
Exchange. ) 

Frank  Horton,  Rehoboth,  Mass. 

H.  F.  Taber,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

Albert  F.  Edminster,  East  Freetown, 
Mass. 

F.  G.  Arnold,  Touisset,  Mass. 

Ralph  W.  Seymour,  Box  395,  Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

William  A.  Cog-geshall,  1159  Rock- 
dale Avenue,   New  Bedford,  Mass. 


The  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau 
Exchange  is  co-operating  with  the  East- 
ern States  Farmers'  Exchange  again 
this  year  in  the  purchase  of  feeds  and 
fertilizers. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change is  probably  the  largest  co-oper- 
ative in  the  country  purchasing  feeds 
and  fertilizers  for  its  farmer  members 
Every  farmer  who  purchases  any  ma- 
terials through  the  Bristol  County  Farm 
Bureau  Exchange  automatically  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Eastern  States 
Parmers'  Exchange. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change now  has  over  14,000  members. 
It  is  a  non-stock,  non-profit  organiza- 
tion, owned  and  controlled  by  the  farm- 
«rs  it  serves.  During  1924  this  organ- 
ization distributed  113,735  tons  of  va- 
rious commodities.  The  organization 
has  recently  purchased  the  largest  feed 
mill  east  of  Chicago.  This  was  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  It  is  ex- 
cellently located  at  Buffalo  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  equipped  mills 
in   the   country. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change was  the  pioneer  in  offering  to 
the  farmers  of  New  England  open  for- 
mula feeds  and  fertilizers.  It  has  made 
evez-y  effort  to  procure  only  best  qual- 
ity products,  distributing  to  its  mem- 
bers at  cost. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change has  taken  a  big  forward  step  in 
purchasing  a  feed  mill  in  a  location 
which  is  rapidly  assuming  the  position 
of  the  most  important  milling  center  in 
the  United  States.  The  purchase  of 
this  mill  should  save  to  its  members  the 
profits  which  usually  go  to  the  broker 
and  manufacturer  of  feeds.  The  Ex- 
change will  also  have  absolute  control 
of  the  quality  of  the  materials  which 
^0  into  its  manufactured  feeds.  The 
ownership  of  the  mill  will  also  enable 
them  to  give  better  service  to  the  mem- 
bers. 

The  local  agents  in  Bristol  County 
representing  the  Bristol  County  Farm 
Bureau  Exchange  and  the  Eastern 
States  Fai-mers'  Exchange  co-operating 
are  as  follows: 

George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield, 
Mass. 

(Continued  on  Page  1,  Column  3) 


Saturday,  June  13,  is  the  day  set  for 
the  Annual  Boys'  and  Girls'  Field  Day. 
This  will  be  held,  as  usual,  at  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School,  Seg- 
reganset, Mass. 

An  interesting  program  is  being  plan- 
ned. 

Parents  and  teachers  as  well  as  the 
boys  and  girls  are  invited.  Bring  a 
lunch.  Refreshments  will  be  served. 

Don't  forget  the  day,  Saturday,  June 
13. 


HOME    BUREAU    DAY    COMING 


Mark  a  red  letter  day  on  your 
calendar  for  Saturday,  June  6,  Annual 
Home  Bureau  Day,  to  be  held  this  year 
in  the  pine  grove  of  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset.  Should 
weather  prevent  an  out-of-door  gather- 
ing, arrangements  will  be  made  to  use 
the  School  building.  Reserve  the  use  of 
the  auto  for  that  day  and  invite  friends 
to  fill  the  empty  seats.  Everyone  in- 
terested in  home-making  is  welcome. 
Come  early,  bring  your  lunch  and  plan 
to  stay  to  the  finish  so  as  not  to  miss 
any  of  the  treats  planned  by  your  Exe- 
cutive Board  who  are  working  up  the 
program. 

So  many  women  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  again  hear  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Stone  MacDonald,  Field  Editor  of  the 
Modern  Priscilla,  who  was  the  speaker 
last  year,  that  the  Committee  has 
secured  her  for  this  year.  Miss  Mildred 
L.  Wood,  State  Nutrition  Specialist,  will 
also  be  one  of  the  speakers.  Prize 
winners  in  the  kitchen  contest  will  be 
announced  and  project  work  will  be 
featured    in    novel   ways. 

BE  SURE  TO  COME! 


MONAHAN  TO  GIVE  ANOTHER  RA- 
DIO COURSE 

Amherst,  April  29, — Half  hour  week- 
ly talks  on  poultry  flock  management 
will  be  broadcasted  from  WBZ  for  eight 
successive  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
May  12  at  7.30,  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Mona- 
han,  Extension  Specialist  in  Poultry 
Husbandry  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College.  They  will  deal  with 
housing,  equipment,  feeding,  lighting; 
culling,  disease  control,  marketing  and 
scheme  of  management.  Study  out- 
lines that  enlarge  upon  each  talk  are 
available  to  those  who  register  at  the 
College.  Professor  Monahan  gave  a 
well-received  series  on  the  early  spring 
care  of  chicks  two  months  ago  from 
the  same  station. 

POULTRY  DISEASE  CONTROL  CAM- 
PAIGN 

Nearly  100  progressive  poultrymen 
in  the  County  have  joined  the  poultry 
disease  control  campaign.  It  is  still  not 
too  late  to  join  if  you  do  it  right  away. 

Nearly  every  day  we  learn  of  people 
who  have  trouble  growing  healthy 
ch'cks.  In  every  case  of  this  kind  there 
are  reasons  Sometimes  they  are  easy 
to  determine  and  sometimes  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  locate  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
However,  we  do  know  that  proper  san- 
itation is  the  most  important  factor  in 
preventing-  poultry  diseases. 

This  campaign  is  a  campaign  of  pre- 
vention. Don't  wait  until  you  begin  to 
lose  birds  before  you  join.  Even  though 
you  may  not  lose  many  birds  these 
diseases  may  be  lowering  the  vitality  of 
your  birds  and  cutting  down  your  egg 
production.  The  Extension  Service  will 
be  glad  to  assist  you  with  the  neces- 
sary procedure.  If  you  have  not  done 
so,  write  for  an  enrollment  card  and 
instructions. 
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SEEDING  DOWN  MOST  IMPORTANT 
OPERATION 


By  Prof.  J.  B.  Abbott,  M.  A.  C. 

Cost  of  production  figures  secured 
from  farmers  in  Connecticut  indicate 
an  average  cost  per  ton  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $25.00  for  emergency  hay 
cropsi'.  120.00  for  average  yields  of 
grass  hay  from  old  mowings  and  only 
about  ?15.00  for  clover  and  alfalfa. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious. 

Conditions  this  year  are  such  as  to 
force  the  production  of  an  unusual 
acreage  of  emergency  hay  crops,  or, 
what  is  even  more  expensive,  the  pur- 
chase of  an  unusually  large  portion  of 
the  ration;  but  it  is  the  poorest  kind 
of  poor  management  to  allow  that  state 
of  affairs  to  continue.  The  future  holds 
no  hope  of  better  conditions  unless, 
along  with  growing  the  necessary  emer- 
gency hay  crops,  steps  are  taken  toward 
production  of  the  cheaper  and  more 
permanent  hays  in  future  years.  That 
means  seeding  down  as  much  land  as  is 
practicable  and  doing  it  in  such  shape 
that  it  will  produce  hay  at  low  cost  in 
future  years. 

Low  cost  in  this  case  seems  to  be 
correlated  principally  with  high  yield. 
Even  though  the  high  yield  is  secured 
at  a  considerable  initial  expense  for 
fertilizer,   lime   and  seed,   it  takes  only 


a  little  of  the  crop  at  present  values  of 
feed  to  repay  that  investment  and  the 
rest  is  velvet. 

On  the  other  hand  there  seems  to  be 
no  possibility  of  low  cost  feed  or  prof- 
itable production  in  the  case  of  low 
yields.  The  over-head  expenses  (taxes, 
interest,  etc.)  go  on  anj'way  whether 
the  yield  is  one  ton  per  acre  or  three 
and  mowing  and  raking  necessarily  cost 
more  per  ton  in  the  case  of  low  yields. 

Adequate  fertility  to  produce  high 
yields  is  fundamental.  Of  course  a 
man  can  get  a  field  "off  his  hands"  for 
a  few  years  by  merely  sowing  some 
grass  and  clover  seed  on  it,  even  if  it 
isn't  in  a  good  state  of  fertility,  but 
be  will  not  get  profitable  hay  crops  that 
way.  One  or  two  applications  of  ma- 
nure during  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding seeding  down  plus  300  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  at  the  time 
of  seeding  is  about  the  minimum  ade- 
quate provision  of  plant  food.  Failing 
the  manure,  a  heavier  application  of 
complete  fertilizer  such  as  the  3-10-4 
or  3-10-6  formula  is  needed. 

Plant  food  alone,  however,  does  not 
solve  the  fertility  problem  as  most  of 
our  Massachusetts  soils  are  so  acid  as 
to  contain  toxic  or  poisonous  materials 
that  will  go  far  to  prevent  normal 
gro-n-th  and  longevity  of  hay  plants, 
particularly  the  clovers,  unless  neu- 
tralized by  an  application  of  lime.  Soils 
vary  in  this  respect.  A  few  need  no 
lime,  more  need  a  little  lime  ■  and  most 
of  them  need  a  lot  of  lime  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  the  clovers  or  even  for 
timothy.  It  is  possible  to  estimate  with 
fair  accuracy  by  a  chemical  test  how 
much  lime  is  required.  The  county 
agent  is  equipped  to  make  such  tests 
without  expense. 

If  a  soil  is  seriously  acid  it  is  futile 
to  attempt  to  grow  clover  or  alfalfa 
on  it  without  liming,  and,  furthermore, 
a  very  low  eificiency  is  secured  from 
the  manure  and  fertilizer  which  may  be 
applied  to  it.  Just  about  as  well  try 
to  run  a  foot  race  with  a  cannon  ball 
chained  to  your  leg  as  to  try  to  grow 
profitable  yields  of  hay  of  good  qual- 
ity  on   acid   soil  without  liming. 

Good  seed  and  plenty  of  it  goes  with- 
out saying. 

A  good  seed  bed  also  ought  to  go  with- 
out saying — fine,  smooth  and  even  on 
top  and  fine  and  firm  underneath.  Prob- 
ably it  does,  in  most  cases.  There  seems 
to  be  little  to  criticise  in  current  prac- 
tice with  respect  to   th!s  detail. 

But  when  it  comes  to  seeding  the  oats 
nurse-  crop  thinly  enough  to  give  the 
new  seeding  a  real  chance,  there's  the 
I'ub.  The  oats  hay  is  going  to  be  need- 
ed next  winter — badly.  Therefore,  the 
temptation  to  seed  the  oats  entirely  too 
thickly  for  the  good  of  the  new  seed- 
ing.     Along   comes   a   drouth,   ruins   or 


badly  injures  the  new  seeding  and 
spoils  all  chance  of  profitable  crops 
from  that  hay  field  until  it  is  plowed 
and  seeded  again — may  be  five  years, 
All  for  a  little  extra  oats  hay  this  year. 
It  isn't  good  business. 

The  hay  crop,  in  this  state,  occupies 
such  a  dominant  position  in  determin- 
ing profit  or  loss  in  dairying  that  seed- 
ing do\\'n'  is  about  the  last  thing  on 
earth  which  the  farmer  can  afford  to 
slight. 


ALFALFA  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


By  Prof.  J.  B.  Abbott,  M.  A.  C. 

The  great  value  of  alfalfa  in  a  dairy 
ration  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. The  technical  diflSeulties  en- 
countered in  growing  the  crop  are  not 
serious.  The  fact  that  good  yields  can 
be  produced  in  Massachusetts  was 
demonstrated  a  long  while  ago,  certain- 
ly more  than  30  years.  Fields  of  the 
crop  of  greater  or  less  extent  have 
been  grown,  at  one  time  or  another,  in 
every  county  in  the  state  if  not  actual- 
ly in  every  important  agricultural  com- 
munity. The  crop  has  been  "boosted" 
by  farmers'  institute  speakers,  exten- 
sion men  and  the  agricultural  press. 
Yet  it  has  not  made  headway.  The  cen- 
sus of  1920  found  a  few  hundred  acres 
only. 

Why? 

Simply  because,  for  about  a  genera- 
tion, grain  prices  were  so  low  that 
most  Massachusetts  farmers  found  it 
cheaper  to  buy  nutrients  than  to  grow 
them.  That  practice  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  fixed  habit,  though  it  surely  has 
outlived  its  usefulness,  as  there  has 
been  little  or  no  cheap  grain  to  be  had 
in  ten  years  or  more.  The  price  of 
grain  is  getting  to  a  point  where  it  is 
forcing  Massachusetts  dairymen  to  pay 
more  attention  to  home-grown  feeds  or 
go  out  of  business. 

Funny,  isn't  it,  that  nothing  less 
drastic  than  a  threat  of  starvation,  a 
sheriff's  sale,  or  a  funeral  will  serve  to 
oust  an  outworn  system  of  agriculture 
in  favor  of  a  fitter  one?  Old  dog — new 
tricks — no    can   do.    It's   an   old   stoi'y- 

Eventually — usually  after  a  "lag" 
of  about  a  generation — the  system  of 
agriculture  changes  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions. 

The  principal  change  which  seems  to 
be  indicated  now  lies  in  the  production 
of  more  and  better  home  grown  rough- 
age. That  includes  alfalfa,  and,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  man  who  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  the  new  system  to 
working  first  makes  the  most  money  It 
is  time  to  quit  fool.ng  with  alfalfa  and 
grow  it. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 
SWANSEA    HAS    IMPROVED    HOME. 


The  1924  Home  Improvement  Contest 
came  to  a  close  and  the  first  10  prize 
winners  were  announced  by  the  "Farm 
and  Home"  in  their  March  issue.  First 
prize  of  S1,000  went  to  the  Korcek 
family    of    Shelton,    Nebraska. 

SheltoTi,  Nebraska,  may  seem  a  little 
far  from  home,  but  not  all  of  the  prize 
winners  were  so  far  away.  Mrs.  Mary 
Freeman  of  South  Hanson,  Plymouth 
County,  Mass.,  won  the  seventh  prize 
of  ?100.  Still  nearer,  in  fact  right  at 
home  in  Bristol  County,  is  one  of  the 
minor  winners  whose  prize  will  be 
announced  later.  She  is  Miss  Angeline 
Mello,  19  years  old,  of  Swansea,  a  copy 
of  whose  report  on  her  home  improve- 
ments  follows. 

All  the  operations  of  a  large  and  busy 
family  were  in  progress  when  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  visited  the  Mello 
family  to  check  up  on  their  improve- 
ments. Mother  was  just  taking  from 
the  oven  Saturday's  baking  of  cakes 
and  setting  them  out  to  cool  in  a  long 
row  en  the  convenient  shelf  of  the  built- 
in  cabinet.  With  a  family  of  13,  this 
was  quite  an  array  of  cakes,  but  the 
cabinet  shelf  provided  ample  room  for 
them.  It  was  convenient  to  the  stove, 
too,  and  also  to  the  sink  where  Mary 
"was  washing  up  the  cooking  dishes. 
The  linoleum  covered  floors  were  not 
only  clean,  but  easy  to  keep  clean  and 
■with  the  attractive  colored  walls  and 
dainty  curtains  made  rooms  that  were 
easy  to  look  at  as  well  as  to  live  in. 
Everj'thing  was  neat  and  orderly  and 
far  more  cheerful  and  attractive  than 
in  many  a  farm  home  with  smaller 
families   and  larger  means. 

Angeline  showed  the  visitor  through 
the  house  from  top  to  cellar,  explain- 
ing the  improvements  in  each  room,  as 
"they  passed  through.  After  that  Mr, 
Tvlello  conducted  a  tour  of  the  barns  and 
sheds,  telling  of  the  improvements  there. 
The  following  letter  which  we  print 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  "Farm  and 
Home"  tells  the  story  in  Angeline's  o'wn 
"Words : 
Dear   Editor: 

Everybody  is  invited  to  enter  your  eon- 
test  who  has  ambition  to  make  a  better 
home.  I  am  a  Miss,  19  years  old  and 
Iiave  six  brothers  and  four  sisters, 
thirteen  in  the  whole  family  with  father 
and  mother.  I  am  writing  how  we  made 
our  better  1924  home. 

Beginning  of  1924,  the  bed  rooms 
lacked  the  coziness  that  ought  to  bs 
there.  The  middle  floor  rooms,  the  wall 
paper  was  faded  and  worn  in  places. 
Th°  cei'ines  needed  whitev/ash;  the 
"woodwork    needed    painting;    the    floors 


looked  discouraging;  shelves  needed 
trimming;  the  cellar  needed  cleaning 
and  whitewash.  One  room  needed  a 
floor  and  shelves  to  serve  as  a  storeroom. 
The  piazza  stairs  were  in  very  poor 
condition.  A  cement  foundation  was 
needed  aroaind  the  milk  tanks  to  keep 
the  back  yard  dry.  The  ground  around 
the  house  needed  straightening  and 
around  the  windmill  looked  like  a  dump. 
We  didn't  have  electric  lights,  there 
wasn't  any  money  to  spare  from  the 
farm  income  for  these  improvements. 

But  this  year,  blueberries  were  very 
plentiful.  We  made  ?100  clear  cash.  Two 
strawberi-y  beds  we  cleared  ?300  on. 
One  large  field  of  early  sweet  corn  we 
sold  till  the  last  ear.  I  didn't  keep 
record  of  this.  We  sold  all  vegetables 
and  fruits  we  didn't  need  for  the  home 
use.  All  our  stuff  was  sold  on  the  road 
market  by  my  two  sisters,  Hortense, 
age  13,  and  Virginia,  age  12. 

1.  My  brother  Camille  whitewashed 
the  ceilings  of  the  entire  house.  The 
brush  cost  §8.00.  There  was  a  barrel  of 
lime  in  the  cellar  we  didn't  have  to  buy. 

2.  He  varnished  the  woodwork  in  the 
bedrooms,  stairway  and  parlor. 

3.  I  painted  the  woodwork  in  the 
kitchen,   dining  room   and   pantrj-. 

4.  Camille  painted  the  walls  of  three 
of  the  bedrooms., 

•5.  Mother  iind  I  papered  the  other 
bedroom. 

6.  Father,  brother  and  I  papered 
the  walls  of  the  kitchen,  dining  room 
and  parlor. 

7.  Camille  painted  the  walls  of  the 
pantry. 

8.  Father  bought  Congoleum  for  two 
of  the  bedrooms  and  Linoleum  for  the 
kitchen,  dining  room  and  pantrj-.  Imita- 
tion floor  border  for  the  parlor.  Amount, 
SIOO. 

9.  Father  bought  2  dozen  old  framed 
pictures  at  an  auction  for  $5.00.  I  re- 
moved some  of  the  old  pictures  replac- 
ing new  ones  and  varnishing  the  frames. 
With  the  help  of  calendars  I  had  enough 
of  decorations   for  the  walls. 

10.  I  put  more  hooks  in  the  closet, 
and  inside  of  the  doors.  From  an  old 
flag  pole  varnished  I  made  pieces  to  put 
across  the  closets  to  hang  wearing 
apparel. 

11.  Mother  and  I  made  curtains  for 
the  upstairs  and  do"mi. 

12.  For  the  pantry  I  bought  6  yards 
of  oil  cloth  border  for  the  shelves,  60 
cents;  2  dozen  paper  napkins  for  the 
china  closet,  10  cents.  From  a  left  over 
piece  of  cretonne  I  made  a  curtain  for 
the  bock  shelf. 

13.  Mother  and  I  gave  the  cellar  the 
cleaning   it   needed. 

14.  Camille  whitewashed   the  walls. 

15.  Father  and  brother  Virgil  ce- 
mented  the  ground   of  the  storeroom. 


16.  Father  put  a  row  of  shelves  with 
the  help  of  an  old  cabinet  cleaned  out 
we  have  enough  room  to  store  away 
preserves. 

17.  My  father  and  two  brothers  wit";i 
the  help  of  the  smaller  chiidre.n  to 
throw  in  reeks  made  a  cement  fsunda- 
tion  around  the  milk  tanks.  Leo  P?lle- 
tier,  the  milk  man,  can  verify  the  way 
it  was  before. 

18.  Father  built  a  new  stairway  foi 
the  piazza.  Camille  painted  them  white 
The  entire  material  cost  §15.00.  Our 
neighbor  Adleard  Leconti,  said  it  was 
a  big  change  in  appearance  from  the 
old  ones  we  had  before. 

19.  I  cleared  the  two  back  comers  of 
the  house  and  planted  Marigolds  in  one 
and   straw  flowers   in  the  other. 

20.  W^ith  the  help  of  my  brother  Vir- 
gil, I  smoothed  the  ground  on  the  both 
sides  of  the  house  and  front.  I  plantedr 
dahlias  on  the  sides;  Gladiolus  and 
Asters   on   the  front. 

21.  Around  the  "windmill  which  was 
all  uncared  for  I  richened  the  soil  and 
in  the  inside  I  planted  Gladiolus  and 
Zinnias.  Around  the  outside  I  trans- 
planted Marigolds,  Balsam,  Asters  and 
Straw   flowers. 

22.  Along  the  fence  I  made  a  bed  of 
early  Iris.  Now  that  I've  got  a  irttle 
flower  garden  started  I  intend  on  mak- 
ing a  better  one  for  next  year.  I  did  all 
this  in  a  few  spare  hours  I  had  in  the 
afternoons.  The  only  flowers  I  bought 
were  20c  worth  of  Penny  Packet  seeds 
from  the  school  children.  The  bulbs  and 
other  seeds  with  a  few  I  had  of  my 
own  were  given  to  me  by  my  kind 
neighbors. 

23.  Father  had  the  electric  lights  put 
in  the  house,  barn  and  other  buildings, 
cost  S200.  Next  year  we  "will  buy  some 
of  the  machines  run  by  electricity  to 
lighten  the  household  labors.  Next  year 
is  going  to  be  another  home  improve- 
ment year  for  us  as  the  cash  outlay 
didn't  give  enough  for  all  we  wanted 
to  make  and  improve. 

Wishing  you  the  best  of  success  in 
ycur   wonderful  work,   I   remain 

Angeline   Mello. 

Articles  bought: 

Gold    Seal    Congoleum. 

Nairn  Linoleum. 

Paints  and  varnishes  from  Lowe 
Brothers    Co. 

Brushes. 

Napkins. 

Dragon   Cement. 

Wall  paper. 

Oil   Cloth. 

Seeds. 

Lumber. 
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Egg   Laying   Contest 

The  three  honors  for  the  egg  laying 
contest  for  the  month  of  March  are  as 
follows:  First,  Charles  Russell,  New 
Bedford,  with  an  average  yield  of  25.4 
eggs  per  bird  from  40  birds;  second, 
John  Enos  of  Dighton,  average  yield 
per  bird  21.7  eggs.  The  third  prize  was 
a  tie  between  Malcolm  Pittendreigh  of 
New  Bedford  and  Milton  Shove  of 
Raynham  Center  with  average  yields 
per  bird  of  20.5  eggs.  The  next  ten  in 
order  in  terms  of  average  yields  for  the 
month  are: 

Philip  Mosher,  North  Dartmouth,  20.0 
George  Elliott,  North  Attleboro,  19.4 
Gilbert  Winslow,  Myricks,  19.2 

Walter  Morse,  New  Bedford,  19.0 

Harry  Fleish,   Acushnet,  18.7 

James  York,  New  Bedford,  18.6 

Irving  York,  New  Bedford,  18.6 

Clinton  Whitman,  Rehoboth,  18.5 

,  Hyman  Fleish,  Acushnet,  18.0 

Aldo  Faslo,  Taunton,  17.1 

The  standing  of  the  Poultry  Clubs 
for  the  month  of  March  in  terms  of  av- 
erage eggs  per  hen  per  club  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  Bedford  (Blue  Ribbon)  19.9% 
Westport   (An  Egg  a  Day),  17.1% 

Myricks  (R.  I.  Red),  16.1% 

Taunton    (Lay  or  Bust),  16.0% 

Raynham   (Everlay),  15.8 %> 

Rehoboth,    South,  14.2% 

Acushnet,  Marie  S.  Howard,  14.0% 

North  Attleboro,  13.4% 

Aggie,    B.    C.    A.    S.,  13.1% 

What   Other   Clubs   Are   Doing 

Handicraft  Club  members  should 
have  completed,  by  the  time  of  the 
final  exhibit,  either  three  useful  articles 
or  two  useful  articles  and  a  simple  toy, 
one  repair  job  and  50  hours  of  home 
chores  besides  a  short  story  of  experi- 
ences. A  county  championship  will  be 
awarded,  which  means  a  free  trip  to 
Amherst  this  summer  for  a  week,  to  the 
boy  who  has  done  the  best  work.  Each 
Handicraft  Club  member  should  exhib- 
it at  least  one  article  he  has  made  at 
the  final  exhibit. 

These  exhibits  will  be  held,  in  most 
every  case,  in  connection  with  the 
Clothing  and  Food  Club  exhibits  dur- 
ing this  month. 

A  base  ball  game  between  the  Ana- 
wan  Club  of  Rehoboth  and  the  South 
Rehoboth  Club  resulted  in  the  last 
named  Club  winning  by  a  close  score  of 
13  to  12.  The  g-ame  was  not  decided 
until  thei-e  were  two  outs  on  South  Re- 
hoboth team  in  the  ninth  inning. 

A  baseball  game  between  the  Gar- 
den Club  and  Handicraft  Club  in  the 
County  Street  School  recently  resulted 
in  a  win  for  the  Garden  Club  by  a  score 
of  7  to   1. 


Base  ball  games  between  other  Clubs 
in  different  parts  of  the  County  are  be- 
ing planned.  Mansfield  Poultry  Club 
and  the  North  Attleboro  Club  will  play 
a  game  and  the  Seekonk  Handicraft 
Club  is  scheduled  to  meet  the  Anawan 
Club   of  Rehoboth   in   the   near  future. 

(Miss  Doris  Howard,  Carrie  Clapp  and 
Bertha  Lacoste,  well  known  Club  mem- 
bers of  Bristol  County,  and  the  Club 
Agent  visited  the  Norfolk  County 
Achievement  Day  at  the  Norfolk  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  School  on  April  18,  and, 
besides  enjoyingi  an  interesting  pro- 
gram, brought  home  some  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  the  Bristol  County  Service 
Club. 

The  North  Attleboro  Poultry  Club 
made  a  visit  to  the  Mansfield  Hatch- 
ery recently  and  enjoyed  the  trip  great- 
ly. They  were  accompanied  by  their 
Local  Leader,  Mr.  Chester  Dascombe, 
and  the  County  Club  Agent. 

The  Anawan  Poultry  and  Garden 
Club  of  Rehoboth  Village  visited  the 
Mansfield    Hatchery   recently. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  excur- 
sion was  given  the  two  Norton  Cloth- 
ing Clubs  and  their  leaders  recently 
when  they  visited  the  Stevens  Manu- 
facturing Company  mill  in  Fall  River. 
Eighteen  in  all  were  shown  through  the 
mill  and  saw  how  bedspreads  were 
made  from  the  time  the  cotton  arrived 
at  the  mill  to  the  finished  product. 

This  is  the  second  trip  that  has  been 
made  within  the  last  few  years  to  this 
wonderful  plant.  There  are  only  a  few 
mills  in  the  country  that  make  this  arti- 
cle and  it  was  a  rare  occasion  for  the 
young  folks. 

Mrs.  Philip  Gavin,  local  leader  of  one 
of  the  Clubs,  and  Mi-s.  Marion  Briggs 
and  Miss  Clapp,  leaders  of  the  other 
Club,  and  the  Club  Agent,  escorted  the 
party.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes  were  also 
along  and  carried  several  of  the  Club 
members  to  and  from  the  mill.  The 
Club  visited  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  on  their 
trip  back  to  Norton. 

Miss  Lillian  Shaben  of  the  Russell- 
Miller  Milling  Company  gave  two  very 
helpful  and  interesting  demonstrations 
in  quick  bread  making  recently.  One 
was  held  in  Taunton  at  the  home  of  the 
Club's  local  leader,  Miss  Louise  B. 
Sears,  while  the  other  was  held  in  South 
Dighton  at  the  home  of  flVIrs.  Elliot 
Walker,  local  leadeir  for  the  South 
Dighton  Club.  Several  of  the  North 
Dighton  club  members  were  present. 
Thirty  members  in  all  attended  both 
meetings. 

Two  Club  girls  in  North  Rehoboth, 
Bernice  Cash  and  Blanche  Lees,  have 
recently  joined  the  Corn  Club  and 
each  is  planning  to  grow  a  large  field 
of  sweet  corn.  They  are  the  right  kind 
of  Club  girls  and  will  surely  succeed. 


An  Agricultural  Club  was  recently 
organized  in  Rehoboth  Village.  There 
are  Poulti-y,  Garden  and  Dairy  Club 
Members  in  the  Club.  The  officers  of 
the  club  are,  President,  Ernest  Perry; 
Vice-R'esident,  James  Eddy;  Secretary, 
Lester  Corser. 

Almost  all  of  the  Home  Economics 
Clubs  are  planning  interesting  programs 
at  their  final  exhibits.  Some  of  these 
programs  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Bulletin. 

At  a  recent  teachers'  .'meeting  in 
Westport  the  Club  Agent  was  asked 
to  make  a  few  remarks  about  Junior 
Work  which  resulted  in  the  Superinten- 
dent, Mr.  Baldwin,  getting  the  teachers 
to  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  furnish- 
ing eight  new  local  leaders.  Westport 
has  always  been  a  good  Club  town 
Now  it  is  even  more.  Westport  will 
be  heard  from  much  more  in  the  fut- 
ure, thanks  to  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  Superintendent  Baldwin. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Club  of 
New  Bedford  has  been  gradually  rising 
to  the  top  in  Poultry  Work.  It  now 
stands  at  the  top  in  Poultry  Work.  Even 
though  these  boys  are  city  boys  they 
have  made  a  particularly  creditable 
showing.  In  a  recent  Sunday  edition 
of  the  New  Bedford  Standard,  a  lead- 
ing newspaper  in  this  county,  a  write- 
up  of  the  Club's  activities,  together 
with  a  picture  of  the  Club,  appeared 
Malcolm  Pittendreigh,  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Poultry  Club  reporter,  is  right  on  his 
job.  This  ought  to  be  suggestive  of 
reporters  in  other  4H  Clubs  in  the 
County. 


KATHERINE  CHEETHAM  APRON 


Down  on  Nantucket  you  will  find  the 
"Katherine  Cheetham"  Apron,  so-called 
because  the  original  pattern  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Katherine  Cheetham  of  East 
Norton  to  a  native  of  the  Island  who 
admired  her  aprons  when  there  on  a 
visit.  The  guest  went  home  and  passed 
the  pattern  on  to  the  Ladies'  Aid  of 
her  church  and  later  wrote  Mrs.  Cheet- 
ham that  it  had  become  their  "best 
seller"  among  aprons. 

The  pattern  in  question  is  one  which 
Mrs.  Cheetham  received  more  than  two 
years  ago,  as  a  member  of  a  local 
clothing  group  taught  by  Mrs.  Armstrong 
and  Mrs.  Maguire,  who  got  the  work 
at  leader  training  conferences  when  the 
Clothing  Construction  project  was  first 
started  in  Bristol  County  by  Miss 
Marion  L.  Tucker,  State  Clothing 
Specialist.  Truly,  extension  does  extend, 
in  this  case  even  unto  the  fifth  genera- 
tion. Thus  the  "Katherine  Cheetham" 
Apron  of  Nantucket  is  the  great,  great, 
grandchild  of  the  Clothing  Construction 
Apron   of   the    State   Extension   Service. 
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IT'S  ANOTHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 


100   X   20   ft.    laying   house   on   Globus    Poultry    Farm. 


THE  GLOBUS  POULTRY  FARM 

A   Successful   Young   Poultry    Farmer 

It  takes  faith,  courage  and  persever- 
ance to  build  up  a  successful,  commer- 
cial poultry  plant. 

Joseph  Globus,  until  21  years  of  age, 
was  making  a  living  vi'orking  with  his 
father  on  a  small  dairy  farm  in  Attle- 
boro,  Mass.  The  chief  product  of  the 
farm  was  wholesale  milk  and  the  net 
returns  were  very  small.  About  this 
time  he  decided  to  enter  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College.  Mr.  Globus 
soon  developed  a  keen  interest  in  the 
Poultry  Department  of  the  College  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  college 
he  decided  to  go  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. 

While  at  college  Joe  had  become  in- 
terested in  the  breeding  v/ork  on  Rhode 
Island  Reds  carried  on  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Experiment  Station  by  Dr. 
Goodale.  Wishing  to  start  with  the 
right  kind  of  stock,  30  one-year-old 
hens  and  3  pedigTeed  cockerels  were 
purchased  from  the  Experiment  Station 
fiock.  These  birds  were  purchased  early 
in  the  spring  of  1920.  The  same  spring 
a  50  X  20  feet  laying  house  was  built 
and  also  a  colony  brooder  house.  In 
1921  three  more  colony  brooder  houses 
were  built  and  a  100  x  20  foot  laying 
house.  During  the  summer  of  1921, 
900   healthy   pullets   were   raised. 

Early  in  1922  a  two  thousand  egg 
Blue  Hen  Incubator  was  purchased.  Un- 
til this  time  most  of  the  eggs  had  been 
(Continued  on  page  2,   column   1) 


AUTO  TOUR  TO  KINGSTON,  JUNE 
.  19 


Director  Hartwell  of  the  '  Rhode  Isl- 
and Experiment  Station  has  Invited  the 
farmers  of  Bristol  County  to  visit  the 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  at 
Kingston,  June  19. 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  carry- 
ing on  some  very  interesting  experi- 
ments in  the  use  of  lime  and  fertilizers 
on  various  crops  and  have  compiled 
some  very  interesting  data.  They  have 
a  large  number  of  plots  showing  the  ef- 
fect of  lime  on  various  species  of 
grasses  and  clover,  which  will  be  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  observe  at  this 
date. 

Professor  J.  B.  Abbott  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AgTicultural  College  Extension 
Service  will  be  present  on  this  tour.  The 
auto  tour  will  leave  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  at  Segreganset, 
Friday,  June  19,  at  9.30  a.  m.  For  the 
convenience  of  those  who  cannot  as- 
semble at  Segreganset  a  short  halt  will 
be  made  at  the  Anawan  Grange  Hall 
on  the  Taunton  and  Providence  Pike. 
The  party  will  leave  Anawan  Grange 
Hall  at  10.00  a.  m.  There  may  be  some 
who  will  wish  to  join  the  party  between 
this  point  and  Providence.  If  so,  they 
can  join  in  at  any  point  on  the  road 
between  Anawan  Grange  Hall  and 
Luther's   Corner,   East  Providence. 

Bring  a  basket  lunch  with  you.  If 
there  are  any  who  desire  transportation 
(Continued  on    page  3,  column  3) 


Even  after  twelve  years  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  is  unknown 
to  many  people  of  the  county,  and  its 
work  but  little  understood  by  many  of 
those  who  do  know  of  its  existence. 

In  our  very  large  cities  High  Schools 
have  become  specialized  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  commonly  a  Classical 
High,  an  English  High,  a  High  School 
of  Commerce,  perhaps  a  High  School  of 
Manual  Arts,  and  so  on.  This  closer 
adaptation  of  the  High  School  cuiTicu- 
lum  to  the  needs  and  aptitudes  of  our 
young  people  is  still  going  on,  and  will 
continue  to  go  on.  In  some  measure 
it  is  attempted  in  every  city  and  town. 
The  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
is  merely  another  step  in  this  direction, 
just  another   High   School. 

If  from  the  courses  of  study  of  the 
ordinary  High  School  you  omit  most  of 
the  so-called  "Higher  Mathematics",  the 
algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry, 
and  omit  all  of  the  foreign  and  dead 
language  study — the  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Latin  and  Greek — and  for 
these  you  substitute  more  of  the 
sciences,  especially  the  biology,  plant 
pathology,  entomology  and  bacteriol- 
ogy, and  also  add  the  study  of  agricul- 
tural pi-actice — the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  domestic  plants  and  animals, 
you  have,  approximately,  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  Bi'istol  County  Agricultural 
School. 

Difference  in  Methods 

There  is,  however,  one  more  import- 
ant difference,  a  difference  in  teaching 
methods.  The  educational  methods  at 
the  Agricultural  School  are  comparable 
rather  to  those  of  a  good  hospital 
school  for  nursing.  It  is  true  that  at 
the  Agricultural  School  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  spend  relatively  more  time  in 
class  work  than  is  commonly  required 
in  a  training  school  for  nurses,  but  at 
both  institutions  the  study  from  books 
and  the  study  of  life,  the  gaining  of 
experience  and  skill,  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  farming  business  carried  on  by 
the  boys  at  the  Agricultural  School, 
amounting  to  over  ;  $31,000.00  gross 
business  in  1924,  is  comparable  to  the 
hospital  service  in  the  school  for  nurses. 
Very  much  as  the  doctors  who  teach  in 
the  hospital  school  render  direct  ser- 
vice to  the  whole  community,  so  does 
the  Agricultural  School  give  service  to 
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either  custom  liatched  or  liatclied  in  one 
or  two  small  second-hand  incubators.  In 
1922  all  the  hatching  was  done  on  the 
home  place  and  several  hundred  day  old 
chicks  were  sold.  More  pedigreed  birds 
were  purchased  from  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  in  1922.  A  breed- 
ing house  56  X  14  feet  was  built  with 
seven  8  x  14  feet  pens  equipped  for 
carrying  on  trap-nesting  and  pedigTee 
work.  The  same  year  an  old  barn  was 
renovated  into  a  poultry  house  for  200 
hens.  A  36  X  36  feet  house  was  also 
built.  This  was  used  for  a  brooding 
house  the  first  season  and  has  since 
been  used  for  a  laying  house. 

In  the  spring  of  1923  the  incubator 
capacity  was  increased  to  6000  eggs. 
A  new  incubator  cellar  and  grain  room 
was  built  to  accommodate  the  growing 
business.  The  same  year  a  start  was 
made  with  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns from  eggs  purchased  from  Prof. 
Harry  R.  Lewis  and  John  Hass  of  Re- 
hoboth,  Mass.  Several  thousand  baby 
chicks  were  sold  that  year  and  a  few 
pedigreed  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets 
were  also  sold. 

In  1924  the  incubator  capacity  was 
again  increased,  this  time  to  8000. 
Eleven  colony  brooders  were  built  and 
in  addition  another  laying  house  85  x 
20  feet. 

This  spring,  1925,  the  incubator  ca- 
pacity was  increased  to  10,000  eggs. 
More  colony  brooder  houses  have  been 
built  and  a  40  x  20  feet  laying  house. 

The  poultry  plant  to  date  has  capac- 
ity for  3000  laying  hens  and  about  8000 
chickens. 

This  year  8000  chickens  are  being 
raised,  including  about  2000  pedigreed 
chickens.  Sixteen  thousand  baby  chicks 
were  sold  and  a  considerable  number  of 
hatching  eggs. 

Although  Joe  had  to  give  up  his  reg- 
ular college  work  he  has  taken  off  con- 
siderable time  or  study.  Last  year  he 
took  12  weeks  of  special  work  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
studying  correlation  records  of  the 
pedigreed  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  the  Ex- 
periment Station  flock.  He  has  also  tak- 
en special  courses  in  genetics  and  al- 
lied subjects  at  Brown  University. 

Mr.  Globus  has  not  only  maintained 
the  high  egg  production  which  had  been 
developed  in  the  Experiment  Station 
flock,  but  has  increased  the  size  and 
constitutional  vigor  of  the  birds  and 
improved  the  color.  He  has  probably 
1000  pullets  this  year  from  pedigreed 
hens  which  have  laid  over  200  eggs  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Globus  is  a  charter  member  of 
the     Massachusetts     Certified     Poultry 
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the  people  of  the  county.  In  the  re- 
foresting of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
county,  for  example,  the  school  has,  for 
some  years,  been  ofl'ering,  free  of 
charge,  100,000  pine  and  spruce  trees 
for  planting  and  has  begun  the  raising 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seedlings 
for  this  purpose. 

Only  Limited  Enrolment  Possible 
Most  cities  and  towns  in  Bristol 
County  would  not  find  among  their 
young  people  so  many  boys  and  girls 
who  are  especially  interested  in  agri- 
culture as  to  warrant  establishing  a 
High  School  of  Agriculture  or  even  an 
agricultural  department.  Yet  out  of 
somewhat  over  1500  boys  who  graduate 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the 
entire  county  each  year  there  are  those 
who  are  interested  to  the  extent  that 
when  parents  and  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals and  pupils  do  understand  what 
values  the  school  offers,  there  will  soon 
be  a  waiting  list  of  those  who  desire  to 
attend  the  County  School.  An  average 
of  two  to  four  per  cent  of  the  boys 
who  graduate  from  Bristol  County 
Grammar  Schools  each  year  is  about 
as  many  as  the  school  will  accommo- 
date. It  would  be  unwise  to  admit  to 
the  Agricultural  School  greater  num- 
bers of  boys  than  could  be  rightly  edu- 
cated as  to  admit  an  excess  of  girls  to 
a   school   for  trained   nurses. 

The  Basis  of  Selection  and  Choice 
To  some  extent  a  prejudice  still  ex- 
ists against  farming  in  New  England 
as  a  life  work  for  capable  young  men. 
There  is  some  ground  for  this  in  the 
narrow  margin  of  profit  to  be  had  from 
farm  products,  but  the  facts  that  good 
farm  land  in  Massachusetts  is  today  as 
cheap  as  anywhere  in  tiie  United 
States,  and  that  New  England  farmers 
are  organizing  for  better  buying  and 
selling,  will  steadily  diminish  the  handi- 
cap. At  no  very  distant  date  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  a  very  interesting 
study  of  the  five-  or  ten-year  business 
records  of  young  men  who  have  gone 
into  farming  through  the  Agricultural 
High  School  in  comparison  with  the 
records  of  their  classmates  who  have 
gone  into  other  lines  of  endeavor.  Some 
of  these  comparisons  will  be  enlighten- 
ing. 

Five  years  ago  a  young  men  came 
down  from  Marlboro  High  School  to 
attend  the  Agricultural  School.  A  few 
days  ago  the  writer  called  on  him  as 
he  was  busy  on  a  large  poultry  farm 
where  they  market  forty  thousaiid 
ducks  each  year.  In  the  five  years  he 
had  completed  his  High  School  work  at 
the  Agricultural  School,  had  added 
three  valuable  years  of  experience  to 
his  education,  had  acquii'ed  a  farm  and, 


incidentally,  a  wife.  When  asked  how 
he  was  getting  on,  he  replied,  "Fine,  I 
like  it  better  every  minute.  Within  a 
year  I  am  going  into  the  business  for 
myself."  And  when  we  look  up  the  rec- 
ords of  that  young  man's  High  School 
classmates,  it  is  safe  to  venture  that 
his  will  not  suffer  in  comparison;  for 
he  is  interested  and  putting  study  and 
effort  into  his  chosen  work. 

The  fact  that  farm  schools  have  been 
used  as  correctives  for  delinquents  and 
defectives,  unconsciously  prejudices  the 
judgments  of  some.  In  another  county, 
when  the  United  Boards  of  Trade 
sought  support  for  establishing  a  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  High  School,  it  was  fin- 
ally brought  about  by  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  the  only  way  a  normal,  red- 
blooded  boy  could  educate  himself  for 
farming  was  by  choosing  either  the 
road  of  the  delinquents  or  the  defectives. 
It  is  absurb  to  select  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Agricultural  School  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  their  intelligence  as 
it  would  be  so  to  select  candidates  for 
the  study  of  trained  nursing.  The  prime 
basis  of  selection  or  of  choice  should 
be  that  of  their  interest  in  work  with 
plants  and  animals. 
A  Good  Education  for  Any  Young  Man 

Few  young  men  who  are  admitted  to 
the  Agricultural  School  because  their 
supreme  interest  is  in  working  with 
poultry  or  dairy  stock  or  with  the  vege- 
tables, the  fruits  and  the  flowers  will 
ever  regret  their  choice  whether  or  not 
they  follow  farming  as  a  life-work.  The 
School  is  not  a  "blind  alley",  but  offers 
an  education  quite  as  valuable  to  the 
average  young  man  and  more  valuable 
for  some,  than  does  the  usual  High 
School  course.  Those  young  men  whose 
records  warrant  it  are  certified  into  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  much  as  are 
those  who  go  on  from  other  High 
Schools,  and  the  records  of  these  young 
men  in  college  attest  their  ability  to 
compete   with   the   best. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  outstanding  men  in  indus- 
try, commerce  and  the  professions  in 
every  city  and  town  are  found  to  be 
farm  reared,  that  one-half  of  the  thirty 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  from 
Washington  to  Coolidge  began  their 
lives  on  the  farm.  The  contacts  made 
in  farm  life  and  work  are,  in  them- 
selves, an  educational  factor  of  no  mean 
moment  in  developing  self-reliance,  re- 
sourcefulness, a  fine  sense  of  values. 

This  is,  perhaps,  why  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  modern  scientists  in  the 
field  of  psycholog-y  and  economics  has 
put  himself  on  record  that  the  farm 
will  be  an  ever  more  important  factor 
in  the   education   of  the   future. 

THE   DIRECTOR. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 

Seekonk   Clothing    Group. 

Many  of  you  who  hoped  to  see  the 
"Seekonk  Clothesline"  at  the  Annual 
Home-makei-'s  Picnic  will  be  glad  to 
hear  its  story.  Out  of  a  group  of  women 
who  took  the  Clothing  Construction  2A 
Project  which  many  of  you  have  taken, 
learning-  to  make  the  bound  buttonhole, 
apron,  guide  pattern,  etc.,  12  chose  to 
go  on  this  year  with  the  advanced 
work.  Since  it  was  the  only  group  in 
Bristol  County  taking  this  particular 
work.  Miss  Tucker,  State  Clothing 
Specialist,    conducted    the    project. 

The  picture  taken  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings shows  the  group  wearing  some  of 
the  garments  made.  The  lessons  were 
on  further  use  of  the  guide  pattern  in 
making  underwear  and  many  different 
types  of  dresses,  besides  work  in  dec- 
orative iinishes  and  stitches,  finishes 
for  wool  and  silk,  comparison  between 
bought  and  homemade  garments  and 
points  in  buying-  knit  underwear. 

While  only  12  of  the  former  mem- 
bers were  able  to  come  to  the  meet- 
ings, these  12  gave  the  work  to  many 
more.  'Mrs.  Green  alone  gave  the 
whole  course  to  7  other  women  and 
every  member  "passed  on"  some  of  the 
information  to  others  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  project  67  other  women  had 
received  at  least  part  of  the  work. 

And  the  garments  those  12  women 
made!  You  should  see  them.  Be- 
tween bargain  sales  at  the  Outlet  in 
Providence  and  the  Lorraine  Mills  in 
Pawtucket,  they  were  able  to  get  very 
fine  maerials  at  very  low  cost,  since 
they  learned  in  the  work  how  to  choose 
colors,  designs  and  materials  that  would 
be  suitable  for  them.  The  list  included 
ginghams,  chambrays,  voiles,  zephyi's, 
tissues,  rayon  novelties,  broadcloths, 
linens,  pamico,  A.  B.  C.  silk,  cotton  pon- 
gees Indian  head,  crepes,  radium,  lin- 
gette,  longcloth,  cambric,  batiste  and 
crepe  de  chine. 

Slips,  stepins,  combinations,  chemises, 
kimonas  and  night  dresses  made  up  the 
underwear  list  of  70  garments  36  of 
which  were  slips.  Dresses  of  many 
styles,  including  tailored  models  in  lin- 
en, broadcloth  and  pamico;  afternoon 
dresses  in  A.  B.  C.  silk,  rayon  novel- 
ties, cotton  pongees,  foulards  and  voiles; 
morning  dresses  of  percale  gingham  and 
chambray  and  simple  cotton  dresses  for 
shopping,  business  or  general  wear  in 
tissues,  zephyrs,  crepes  and  Indian 
head.  All  of  these,  45  in  number,  were 
made  by  the  guide  pattern  and  were 
carefully  selected  as  to  design,  color  and 
material  for  each  particular  woman. 
Besides  these,  41  miscellaneous  gar- 
ments ranging  all  the  way  from  a 
man's  shirt  to  a  baby's  cape,  were  made. 


Seekonk  Clothing  Group 


using  some  of  the  methods  learned  in 
the  group. 

One  reason  these  12  women  could 
make  156  garments  in  a  few  months 
as  well  as  show  67  others  how  to  do 
many  of  the  same  things  is  because 
through  learning  just  how  to  make 
them  in  the  easiest  way  and  still  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  workmanship 
they  have  saved  a  lot  of  time,  and  the 
quality  of  their  work  makes  them  feel 
well  repaid  for  the  time  they  do  spend 
as  the  following  -figures  indicate :  Gar- 
ments made,  156;  cost  of  material, 
$234.24;  estimated  cost  of  similar  gar- 
ments ready  made  $467.83;  estimated 
difference,   $233.59. 

In  figuring  on  a  time  basis  at  this 
rate  these  women  earned  from  50  cents 
to  $1.26  an  hour  for  the  time  spent  in 
making  these   garments. 

You  can  do  as  well.  If  you  have 
been  in  clothing  work  and  have  a  guide 
pattern  you  are  ready  to  begin  this 
work,  and  there  are  60  women  in  Bris- 
tol County  who  have  been  in  such  cloth- 
ing groups  this  year  not  to  mention 
more  than  100  who  have  had  it  in  prev- 
ious  years.  Think  it  over.  Talk  it  up 
in  your  community  and  next  fall  let's 
all  tie  a  Bristol  County  Clothesline  to 
the   end  of  the   Seekonk   Clothesline. 


KITCHEN    CONTEST    CLOSES 
Tour  to  be   Held. 


At   the   Homemakers'   Picnic  the   fol- 
lowing   prize     winners    in     the     Better 
Kitchens    Contest   were    announced : 
Special     prize     for     highest     scoring 
kitchen  in  the  contest — Mrs.  Elmer 
Wade,  Taunton — Set  of  glass  bak- 
ing ware. 
Prizes  for  largest  percentage   of   im- 
provement : 

1st — Miss  Jennie  D.  Gilford,  Segre- 

ganset — Neponset   rug. 
2nd — Mrs.      Charles      P.      Gifford, 


3rd- 


4th- 


Dartmouth — Sellers'    porcelain 
top  table. 

-Mrs.  John  Horton,  Seekonk — 
set  of  enamel  baking  ware. 
-Mrs.    Robert   Howland,    Berk- 
ley— paint    for    wall    finish. 
5th — Mrs.     George     K.     Cheetham, 
East  Norton,  Varnish  for  floor 
finish. 
Honorable    mention    to    Mrs.    F.    M. 
Draper,  East  Norton;  Mrs.  Charles 
Briggs,  Dighton;  Mrs.  Joseph  How- 
land,     Berkley;     Mrs.     George     W. 
Boardman,    Pottersville,    and    Mrs. 
F.    G.    Grafton,    Seekonk. 
On   July   1    there   will   be   a   Kitchen 
Tour  to  see  some  of  the  kitchens  which 
have     especially     interesting     features. 
We   wish  it  were   possible  to   see   them 
all   for  you  would   get   helpful   sugges- 
tions from  every  one.   Be  sure  to  save 
the  date  and  have  the  automobile  tank 
full  of  gas  and  your  best  four  tires  on 
the  wheels  for  it  is  a  long  haul  from 
one   end  of  the   county  to  the  other — 
but  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  there  are 
beautiful  spots  on  the  way  in  which  to 
eat   your  picnic  lunch. 


CANNING  MEETINGS  COMING 

During  July  and  August  there  are  a 
few  opportuities  for  canning  or  jelly 
and  jam  demonstrations  by  Mr.  Cole 
and  Mr.  Robertson  still  unscheduled.  If 
you  want  one  in  your  community  be 
sure  to  speak  early  as  they  will  be  go- 
ing fast. 

Write  or  telephone  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  Segreganset,  Mass., 
for  information. 


( Continued  from  Page  1  column  2) 

and    will    notify   the    County   Agent  he 
will  be  glad  to  arrange  it. 

Lest  any  happen  to  get  separated 
from  the  main  group  we  will  plan  to 
assemble  at  a  little  pond  and  grove  just 
west  of  the  experimental  area. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


The  "Willing  Workers"  Clothing 
Club  of  Attleboro  and  the  "Let's  Go" 
Clothing  Club  of  North  Rehoboth  held 
a  joint  exhibit  at  North  Rehoboth  re- 
cently. The  quality  of  the  work  of 
both  these  clubs  at  this  exhibit  was  es- 
pecially good.  The  North  Rehoboth 
Club  darned  over  500  stockings.  Mrs. 
Foster  Haskell  was  leader  of  the  At- 
tleboro Club  and  Miss  Doris  Howard  of 
"Let's  Go"  Club.  They  both  deserve  the 
highest  praise. 


The  Clothing,  Food,  Handicraft  and 
Poultry  Clubs  held  a  joint  exhibit  and 
gave  an  interesting'  program  at  the 
Countjr  Street  School,  Taunton,  during 
May.  Many  fine  garments,  excellent 
cooking,  poultry  products  and  handi- 
craft work  were  exhibited.  The  program 
included  among  other  things  a  demon- 
stration entitled  "American  Beauty 
Products,"  by  the  "Little  Housewives" 
Food  Club,  which  was  done  in  a  very 
creditable  manner.  Mr.  Wendell  Movvry, 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards, 
Assistant  State  Club  Leader,  Mr.  Howe, 
Miss  Flora  Miller,  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  and  the  Club  Agent,  gave  brief 
talks.  About  40  parents  and  others 
attended  the  meeting  The  leaders, 
Miss  Louse  B.  Sears,  Principal  of  the 
County  Street  School,  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Witherell,  are  almost  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  fine  showing  of  these  clubs 
and  much  credit  is  due  them. 


The  North  Dighton  Clothing  and 
Handicraft  Clubs  held  their  final  exhib- 
it and  gave  their  program  in  Recrea- 
tion Hall,  Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.,  North 
Dighton,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Both  the 
work  and  the  program  were  a  credit  to 
the  fine  leadership  of  Mrs.  Frances  Os- 
borne. Mr.  Fred  Walker  also  deserves 
much  credit  in  leading  the  boys  in 
handicraft  worlv. 


The  North  Raynham  and  Raynham 
Center  Clothing  Clubs  held  their  final 
exhibit  together  in  the  Raynham  Cen- 
ter School.  They  had  a  very  interesting 
program  and  their  exhibits  were  ex- 
cellent. Much  credit  is  due  Mrs.  How- 
ard P.  K.  Slierman  of  Raynham  Cen- 
ter. She  was  an  excellent  leader.  Mrs. 
Lillian  O'Brien  was  leader  of  the 
North  Raynham  Clubs  and  did  very 
well.  

The  "Jenny  Wren"  and  "Betsy  Ross" 
Clothing  Clubs  of  Seekonk  held  the  final 
exhibits  jointly.  The  exhibit  was  of 
very  high  quality  and  the  program  was 
especially  good.  Nothing  but  especial- 
ly good  local  leaders  could  turn  out 
such  good  quality  work.  Mrs.  Viola  Buf- 
finton  and  Mrs.  Henry  Fowler  were  the 
leaders. 


At  the  Pottersville  School  in  Somer- 
set a  very  fine  club  exhibit  was  held'  a 
few  days  ago.  This  exhibit  was  com- 
posed of  clothing  work  by  the  Girls' 
Clubs  and  a  Handicraft  exhibit  by  the 
Boys'  Club.  A  most  interesting  and  va- 
ried program  was  put  on  by  the  clubs. 
Over  100  people  attended  the  meeting. 
Mrs.  George  Boardman  of  Pottersville 
is  entirely  respons'ble  for  the  fine  show- 
ing of  the  clubs  and  the  program.  Mr. 
Howe,  Assistant  State  Club  Agent,  and 
he  Club  Agent  addressed  the  meeting. 


In  Westport  the  final  exhibits  of  the 
various  clubs  were  held  in  connection 
with  the  regular  monthly  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  meeting.  The  ex- 
hibits and  program  were  excellent.  Mrs. 
Doris  Hutchinson  'Mrs.  Charles  Tall- 
man  and  the  Misses  Howland  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  fine  showing  by  the 
club   members. 


Another  exhibit  at  South  Rehoboth 
,vas  held  in  connection  with  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  in  the  Oak  Swamp 
Recreation  Hall.  There  were  exhibits  of 
clothing  by  the  girls,  and  handicraft 
work  and  poultry  products  by  the  boys 
in  the  various  clabs.  It  was  exception- 
ally fine.  Miss  Gladys  Najarian  and  Mrs. 
Ida  Reed  of  the  South  Rehoboth  School 
have  done  much  to  bring  about  such 
fine  results. 


The  "Little  Housewives",  the  Food 
ciub  of  the  County  Street  School  in 
Taunton,  served  a  wonderful  supper  to 
^  their  parents  and  a  few  friends  on  the 
evening  of  May  19.  The  invited  guests 
were  Mr.  Wendell  Mowry,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  H. 
D.  A.,  Miss  Harris,  a  teacher  at  the 
County  Street  School,  and  the  Club 
Agent.  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears,  Principal 
of  the  County  Street  School,  who  leads 
the  best  county  food  club,  was,  of  course, 
present  and  really  "steered"  the  occa- 
sion. The  most  excellent  results  ob- 
tained by  this  club  during  the  past  four 
years  has  been  due  to  the  enthusiastic, 
diligent  and  whole-hearted  leadership 
of  Miss  Sears.  She  has  done  every- 
thing possible  for  these  girls  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  all  the  girls  in  tliis 
club  appreciate  the  fact.  The  club  sang 
a  few  club  songs  and  the  invited  guests 
spoke  a  few  words  of  praise  for  the  fine 
work  of  the  girls  and  their  leader. 
Other  results  in  regard  to  exhibits  and 
winners  will  appear  in  next  month's 
Bulletin. 

The  State  Specialist  in  Food  Preserv- 
ation work  is  to  be  in  Bristol  County 
on  June  24th,  25th  and  26th.  Th^  def- 
inite places  for  demonstrations  have 
not  yet  been  settled.  Please  wrUe  in  at 
once  if  you  want  a  canning  demonstra- 
tion. 


Poultry  club  records  are  due  June 
1st.  Please  get  them  in  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  this  date  so  that  a  County 
Champion  may  be  selected.  If  you 
have  no  green  record  book  in  which  to 
make  your  final  report  send  to  the  Club 
Agent,    Segreganset,   for   one. 

The  Poultry  Club  winners  in  the 
monthly  egg  laying  contest  for  April 
are  as  follows:  First,  Aldo  Fasilo, 
Taunton,  with  an  average  production 
of  24.4  eggs  per  bird;  Robert  Morse, 
New  Bedford,  was  second  with  an  aver- 
age of  24.1  eggs  per  bird.  Hynian  Fleish 
of  Acushnet  was  third  with  an  average 
production  per  bird  for  the  month  of 
22.9  eggs.  The  next  ten  in  order  are 
as  follows:  John  Enos,  So.  Dighton,  22.2 
eggs;  Ernest  Houds,  North  Attleboro, 
22.1  eggs;  Philip  Mosher,  Dartmouth, 
21.9  eggs;  Walter  Rowe,  North  Attle- 
boro, 21.8  eggs;  Gilbert  Winslow,  My- 
ricks,  21  eggs;  Howard  Laporte,  North 
Attleboro,  20.3  eggs;  Irving  York,  New 
Bedford,  19.6  eggs;  James  York,  New 
Bedford,  19.6  eggs;  Harry  Fleish, 
Acushnet,  19.5  eggs,  and  Charles  Rus- 
sell, New  Bedford,  18.8  eggs  per  bird. 
The  order  of  finishing  of  the  Organ- 
ized Poultry  Clubs  in  terms  of  average 
yields  per  bird  for  April  is  as  follows: 
Taunton,  "Lay  or  Bust,"  21.7 

No.  Atleboro,  Junior  High  Club,       19.8 
Westport,  "An  Egg  a  Day,"  18.8 

Acushnet — 

Marie  S.  Howard  School,  IS. 7 

Mansfield,   Junior   High   School,        18.1 
So.  Rehoboth — 

Pleasant  Street   School,  17.3 

Myricks,   "Rhode   Island   Red,"  17.0 

Raynham,  "Ever  Lay,"  12.4, 

B.  C.  A.  S.   (Aggie)  no  members  report- 
ed. 
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Breeders'  Association  and  President  of 
the  Taunton  Poultry  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, a  local  organization  of  90  or 
more    commercial    poultrymen. 

All  the  chickens  are  raised  under  the 
best  of  sanitary  conditions  on  clean  sod 
range,  which  is  run  on  a  three  year  ro- 
tation system.  The  flock  is  free  from 
white  diarrhea  and  all  the  breeders  are 
very  carefully  selected  not  only  for 
production,  but  also  for  size,  conform- 
ation, color  and  constitutional  vigor. 

Mr.  Globus'  brother  and  fath.er  have 
become  equally  interested  with  him  in 
the  poultry  business  and  tho  farm  is 
now  known  as  the  Globus  Poultry 
Farm.  The  Globus  farm  has  its  own 
electric  plant  and  all  the  laying  houses 
liave  electric  lights. 

One  of  the  leading  poultry  author- 
ities in  the  State  recently  spoke  of  the 
Globus  Poultry  Farm  as  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  breeding  stock  in  New  Eng- 
land. 
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AN  APPLE  SURVEY  OF  NEW  ENG- 
LAND 


The  week  of  June  22  twenty  County 
Agents  from  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut went  on  an  auto-bus  tour 
through  New  York  State.  The  purpose 
of  this  trip  was  to  study  the  methods 
of  carrying-  on  extension  work  and,  in- 
cidentally, to  inspect  the  farms  and 
farming  conditions  in  that  State. 

The  group  started  from  Worcester  at 
7.00  a.  m.,  Monday,  June  22.  Over  250 
miles  were  travelled  the  first  day.  We 
reached  Albany  at  noon  either  Stand- 
ard time  or  Daylight  time.  There  were 
so  many  towns  and  cities  on  both  times 
that  some  times  we  were  an  hour  ahead 
of  time  and  other  times  two  hours.  One 
morning  we  got  up  at  5.30  Daylight 
and  found  we  were  on  Standard  time 
and  had  to  wait  two  hours  until  6.30 
Standard   time   for  breakfast. 

After  taking  lunch  at  Albany  we  vis- 
ited the  Farm  Bureau  Office  in  the 
County  Court  House. 

In  New  York  State  all  the  county 
agricultural  extension  work  is  carried 
on  directly  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  In 
nearly  every  county  the  Farm  Bureau 
office  is  located  at  the  County  Court 
House.  Fifty-five  counties  of  New 
York  State  have  organized  Farm  Bur- 
eaus and  membership  runs  from  200  to 
900  members  per  county.  The  member- 
ship fell  off  two  or  three  years  ago,  but 
this  year  it  seems  to  be  on  the  gain 
again. 

From  Albany  the  party  went  on  to 
Richfield  Springs,  a  noted  summer  re- 
sort, where  they,  had  supper  and  spent 
the   night. 

The  country  travelled  through  the 
first  day  was  a  dairy  and  general  farm- 
ing section  bordering  the  Mohawk  Riv- 
er Valley  and  the  Eastern  New  York 
Plateau.  This  section  is  quite  hilly  with 
large  fields  very  free  from  stone.  The 
soil  is  naturally  adapted  to  dairy  farm- 
ing, but  it  is  a  wholesale  milk  section, 
with  the  present  net  price  to  farmers 
of  from  $1.80  to  $2.20  per  100  lbs.  of 
milk,  or  about  4  cents  per  quart.  The 
land  and  buildings  showed  the  result  of 
general  farming  depression.  Most  of  the 
farm  buildings  were  unpainted  and  the 
grass  land  looked  much  more  like  flow- 
er beds  than  hay  fields.  We  passed 
thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  farm 
land  where  the  main  crops  were  butter- 
cups, daisies  and  devil's  paint  brush. 
We  asked   one  of  the   old   natives  why 


The  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair  will 
be  held  this  year  September  17,  18  and 
19.  This  is  nearly  a  month  earlier  than 
usual,  but  it  was  thought  that  the 
warmer  weather  and  the  fact  of  its 
coming  before  Brockton  and  the  East- 
ern States  Fairs  might  swell  the  at- 
tendance. 

The  premium  list  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  and  copies  of  it 
will  soon  be  obtainable  from  the  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Morse,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 

About  $1,600  in  premiums  are  be- 
ing offered  this  year  and  everything 
is  being  done  to  make  the  Fair  bigger 
and  better  than  ever.  Don't  forget  the 
dates,  September  17,  18  and  19. 


FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 
July  28-31,   1925 


MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE. 

Amherst 


Some  of  the  things  on  the  program : 
Fruit  Growng,  Beekeeping,  Flower 
Growing,  Poultry  Raising,  Food  Pres- 
ervation, Daix-ying,  Livestock,  Home 
Gardening,  Forestry,  Home  Manage- 
ment, Clothing,  Nutrition,  Health. 

Speakers  of  note  from  many  sec- 
tions of  the  Country.  Programs  of 
general  interest.  Lectures,  Motion  Pic- 
tures, Music. 

There  will  be  a  nursery  for  the  kid- 
dies. 

Plan  now  to  make  your  mid-summer 
trip  for  education  and  pleasure  to  Ag- 
gie's beautiful  campus. 

For  complete  program  write  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  or  the  Bristol  County  Exten- 
sion Service,  Segreganset. 

the  buildings  were  not  kept  painted  and 
he  summed  up  the  situation  by  stating 
that  there  were  two  things  that  the 
farmers  had  to  have  that  were  more 
important  than  painted  buildings.  The 
first  was  a  flivver,  the  second  food  for 
the  family,  and  those  that  had  any 
(Continued  on  page  2,  column   1) 


Sometime  in  July  several  carefully 
instructed  college  students,  under  the 
direction  of  the  state  experiment  sta- 
tion, will  enter  each  important  apple 
producing  section  for  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  apple  industry  of  New  England. 
For  years  the  apple  crop  of  Massachu- 
setts has  been  reported  as  "60%  of 
normal"  or  "80%  of  normal"  and  that 
gave  us  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
crop.  But  we  have  never  known  how 
many  bushels  were  produced  when  we 
had  a  "normal"  crop,  and  that  has 
made  it  difficult  to  interpret  crop  esti- 
mates. We  are  going  to  ti-y  to  find  out 
how  many  apples  are  grown  in  New 
England. 

Another  problem  which  is  bothering 
New  England  fruit  growers  is  the  fut- 
ure production  of  Mcintosh  apples.  Mc- 
intosh is  the  most  popular  apple  with 
consumers  we  have  ever  grown,  and 
fruit  growers  wish  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket to  the  limit  of  consumption.  But 
the  variety  has  been  widely  planted, 
most  of  the  trees  are  known  to  be 
young,  and  production  is  increasing 
rapidly  from  plantings  already  made. 
Should  Mcintosh  be  planted  heavily  in 
the  next  few  years?  This  survey  should 
shed  some  light  on  that  question  by 
showing  what  we  have  already  and 
what  future  production  is  likely  to  be. 

Full  co-operation  has  been  promised 
by  fruit  growers  everywhere  and  that 
will  be  necessary  if  the  results  of  the 
survey  are  to  be  of  much  value.  A 
great  deal  of  time  will  be  saved  if  each 
fruit  grower  will  prepare  ahead  of  time 
a  list  of  the  number  of  his  fruit  trees 
by  varieties  and  by  ages,  and  carefully 
figure  the  size  of  his  1924  crop  with 
the  number  of  bushels  in  each  grade. 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  go 
deeply  into  these  questions.  If  it  is  suc- 
cessful the  survey  will  be  followed  by 
careful  studies  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  cost  of  marketing,  and  other 
problems  on  which  we  need  informa- 
tion. In  the  end  it  should  react  di- 
rectly to  the  benefit  of  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  great  and  growing  fruit 
industry  of  New  England. 

R.  A.  Van  Meter. 
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(Continued  from   page   1,  column  2) 

money  left  tried  to  keep  the  buildings 
painted. 

One  farmer  we  visited  related  the 
history  of  a  farm  which  he  had  former- 
ly owned,  that  shows  to  what  straits 
farming  has  gone  in  that  section.  The 
farm  to  which  he  referred  consisted  of 
241  acres  with  over  100  acres  of  plow 
land  free  of  stone  with  a  good  set  of 
farm  buildings.  This  farm  recently  sold 
for  $700.  This  farm  was  seven  miles 
back  from  the  center  of  the  town,  but 
otherwise  a  very  desirable  farm. 

The  dairy  market  conditions  were  al- 
most wholly  responsible  for  the  present 
conditions.  Most  of  the  farmers,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  think  that  dairy  farm- 
ing had  passed  the  low  ebb  and  was  on 
the  upward  turn. 

Tuesday  the  tour  led  through  a  more 
prosperous  dairy  section  including  the 
natural  limestone  belt  and  the  Finger 
Lake  regions  of  central  New  York.  This 
is  also  largely  a  dairy  country,  but  has 
the  advantage  of  having  a  soil  where 
clover  and  alfalfa  thrive.  Nearly  75% 
of  the  tillage  land  in  this  section  is  de- 
voted to  these  two  crops.  This  section 
ships  more  alfalfa  and  clover  into  Mas- 
sachusetts than  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  Loose  alfalfa  was  selling 
there  for  $13.00  to  $17.00  per  ton. 
Tuesday  night  the  party  stopped  at  the 
Gould  Hotel  at  Seneca  Falls  on  the 
shores  of  Cayuga  Lake.  The  hotel  is 
owned  by  the  Gould  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  manufactures  the 
Gould  Pump.  That  night  we  listened 
to  a  very  interesting  talk  by  Professor 
Bates  of  Cornell,  telling  us  of  early  In- 
dian history  and  legends  of  New  York 
State.  Incidentally,  Professor  Bates 
has  made  a  wonderful  collection  of  rel- 
ics of  Indian  days. 

Wednesday  the  party  visited  the  New 
York  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  Here  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  what  is  probably  the  most  ex- 
tensive plant  breeding  work  in  the 
United  States.  Experiments  are  being 
conducted  with  thousands  of  seedlings 
of  orchard  and  small  fruit  varieties. 
Several  very  valuable  varieties  of  ap- 
ples, raspberries  and  strawberries  have 
recently  been  developed.  An  opportun- 
ity was  given  us  to  see  the  first  Court- 
land  apple  trees.  This  variety  has  so 
far  proven  to  be  the  most  valuable 
cross  of  the  Mcintosh  and  Ben  Davis 
apples. 

From  Geneva  the  tour  led  to  Ithaca, 
passing  through  a  dairy  and  fruit  sec- 
tion. A  brief  visit  was  made  at  White 
Springs  farm  of  1000  acres  devoted  to 
dairy  and  fruit.  Among  other  things 
this  farm  produces  an  average  crop 
of    100   tons   of   cherries.      We   learned 


that  sweet  cherries  were  much  more 
successful  when  grown  on  mazzard 
roots. 

A  large  Mcintosh  orchard  was  also 
visited  where  orchard  fertilizer  experi- 
ments were  being  conducted.  Several 
thousand  acres  are  grown  in  this  sec- 
tion and  we  passed  a  number  of  large 
vineyards  along  the  shores  of  Keuka 
and  Seneca  Lakes. 

At  5.30  p.  m.  we  arrived  at  Watkins 
Glen,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting spots  in  New  York  State.  The 
Glen  is  a  natural  gorge  in  the  solid  rock 
formation  that  has  been  further  worn 
away  by  the  water  rushing  down 
through  the  deep  cut  in  the  cliffs.  The 
distance  through  the  Glen  is  1.4  miles 
and  the  cliffs  vary  in  height  from  100 
to  perhaps  500  feet.  It  is  a  magnificent 
sight  and  vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  to  improve  the  natural  wonders 
of  the   glen. 

Wednesday  night  and  Thursday  we 
spent  at  Ithaca  inspecting  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Cornell  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
State  Universities  and  probably  has  the 
largest  agricultural  college  in  the 
United  States.  The  College  is  wonder- 
derfully  well  equipped  with  buildings, 
grounds  and  equipment.  The  College 
furnished  guides  through  all  the  de- 
partments and  we  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  learn  about  the  work  of 
the  College. 

Thursday  night  was  spent  at  Bing- 
hamton  near  the  Pennsylvania  border, 
not  far  from  the  raining  section.  Friday 
and  Saturday  forenoon  were  spent  tour- 
ing the  Catskill  Mountains  and  the  Hud- 
son River  valley.  In  the  Catskills  we 
were  treated  to  some  wonderful  scen- 
ery. The  Grand  Gorge  was  especially 
interesting. 

Friday  afternoon  we  had  a  glimpse 
of  a  part  of  Shandaken  Tunnel,  the 
longest  tunnel  in  the  United  States, 
18.1  miles.  This  tunnel  conveys  water 
from  the  Schoharie  River  to  the  Asho- 
kan  Reservoir.  The  tunnel  is  a  won- 
derful feat  of  engineering.  It  was  built 
for  several  miles  through  the  mountain 
and  its  construction  took  eight  years 
and  some  of  the  time  there  were  as 
many  as  150,000  men  employed. 

In  the  Hudson  valley  we  saw  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  grapes,  currants,  cher- 
ries, apples,  pears  and  peaches.  This  is 
the  most  intensive  fruit  section  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  fruit  is  sold  through  co- 
operative packing  associations  and  we 
had  an  opportunity  tv  v;r,it  several  nuch 
plants,  one  of  which  had  a  capacity  of 
32,000  barrels  of  apples. 

Some  of  the  orchard  land  is  valued 
as  high  as  $2,000  an  acre,  although  the 
land  itself  did  not  look  as  good  as  some 


of  the  land  growing  daisies  which  we 
saw  the  first  two  days  of  the  tour, 
where  a  person  can  buy  241  acres  for 
$700,  with  buildings  thrown  in. 

While  we  had  a  wonderful  trip  and 
saw  a  great  deal  of  excellent  farming 
land,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  place  in  New  York  State 
where  there  are  any  better  opportun- 
ities for  a  farmer  to  make  a  living  for 
his  family  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  or- 
ganized society  than  right  here  in  Bris- 
tol County. 

Another  conclusion  reached  is  that 
with  the  thousands  of  acres  of  excellent 
tillage  land  in  New  York  State  devoted 
to  white  daisies  that  there  is  little  ex- 
cuse for  spending  public  funds  for 
drainage  of  swamp  lands.  We  should 
at  least  wait  until  a  farmer  can  make  a 
living  on  the  good  land  already  devel- 
oped. 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 

Homemakers'   Picnic   Held 

On  the  hottest  day  of  the  early  June 
heat  wave  70  women  and  30  children, 
half  of  them  under  school  age,  as- 
sembled at  the  Pine  Grove  on  the  Taun- 
ton River  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  Segreganset,  for  the 
Annual  Homemakers'  Picnic. 

Through  the  scorching  heat  these 
women  travelled  from  the  far  ends  of 
the  county  to  learn  what  their  fellow 
v/omen  had  been  doing  in  extension 
work  this  year;  to  find  out  who  were 
the  winners  in  the  Kitchen  Contest;  to 
learn  from  Miss  Wood,  Nutrition  Spec- 
ialist, why  they  should  be  concerned 
about  their  food  habits,  and,  from  Mrs. 
Maynard  of  Rutland,  how  Worcester 
County  overcomes  food  problems  and 
to  hear  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone  MacDon- 
ald.  Field  Editor  of  the  Modern  Pris- 
cilla,  tell  them  that  she  not  only  can 
go  away  in  the  morning  without  mak- 
ing her  beds,  but  that  she  frequently 
does,  that  she  hasn't  had  a  house-clean- 
ing in  eleven  years,  that  much  of  the 
"housekeeping  we  do  for  the  neigh- 
bors" can  be  put  in  the  class  of 
"needn't  do's".  She  classed  as  "must 
be  dones"  the  things  that  have  to  do 
with  the  sanitation  and  health  of  the 
family,  such  as  the  cleanliness  of  the 
dishes,  refrigerator,  kitchen  sink,  gar- 
bage pail  and  doorknobs. 

All  housework,  like  "all  Gaul,"  she 
divided  into  three  parts:  "Must  be 
dones,"  "may  be  dones,"  and  "needn't 
do's."  And  then  she  proceeded  to  give 
the  women  some  pointers  to  help  them 
decide  what  things  should  go  in  each 
class. 

Though  her  talk  came  near  the  end 
of  a  hot  day,  several  wished  it  had  been 
longer. 
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RESULTS   OF  THE   BETTER  KITCH- 
ENS CONTEST 


Bristol   County,   Mlass.,   1925 

The  following  list  gives  the  name,  ad- 
dress, prize,  if  any,  and  score  of  con- 
testants : 

Special,  Mrs.  Elmer  Wade,  Westville, 
(prize.  Set  of  Glass  Baking  Ware), 
first  score,  79;  second  score,  94.5; 
19.6%  gain.  (Highest  scoring  Kitch- 
en in  Contest.) 

1.  Miss  Jennie  D.  Gifford,  Segreganset, 
(prize,  Neponset  Rug)  ;  first  score, 
60.5;  second   score,   93;   53.5%   gain. 

2.  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Gifford,  Dartmouth, 
(prize,  Sellers'  Kitchen  Table)  ;  first 
score  68.5;  second  score,  92;  34% 
gain. 

3.  Mrs.  John  Horton,  Seekonk,  (prize, 
Enamel  Baking  Ware);  first  score, 
67;  second  score,   86.5;   29.1%;   gain. 

4.  Mrs.  Robert  Howland,  Berkley, 
(prize,  paint  for  walls) ;  first  score, 
75;  second  score,  88.5;  18%  gain. 

5.  Mrs.  Geo.  K.  Cheetham,  East  Nor- 
ton, (prize,  varnish  for  floors)  ;  first 
score,  59.5;  second  score,  70;  17.6% 
gain. 

6.  Mrs.  F.  M.  Draper,  East  Norton, 
(Honorable  mention);  first  score,  81; 
second  score,   94;   16%    gain. 

7.  Mrs.  George  W.  Boardman,  Pot- 
tersville,  (Honorable  mention)  ; 
first  score,  77;  second  score,  87.5; 
13.6%  gain. 

8.  Mrs.  Charles  Briggs,  Dighton, 
(Honorable  mention)  ;  first  score, 
81.5;  second  score,  92.25;  13.19% 
gain, 

9.  Mrs.  Joseph  Howland,  Berkley, 
(Honorable  mention)  ;  first  score, 
82;  second  score,  92.25;  12.2%   gain. 

10.  Mrs.  F.  G.  Grafton,  Seekonk, 
(Honorable  mention)  ;  first  score, 
71.5;  second  score,   79;   10 A%   gain. 

11.  Miss  Mildred  M.  Harrigan,  Taun- 
ton; first  score,  85.5;  second  score, 
92.5;   8.18%    gain. 

12.  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Jenks,  Chartley; 
first  score,  84.5;  second,  score,  90.5; 

-7.1%    gain. 

13.  Mrs.  H.  P.  K.  Sherman,  Raynham; 
first  score,  66.5;  second  score,  70; 
5.2%   gain. 

14.  Mrs.  Wilmarth  P.  Howard,  South 
Easton;  first  score,  71.5;  second 
score,  75;  4-8%    gain. 

.15.  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Sturdy,  Chartley; 
first  score,  81;  second  score,  84.5; 
4.3%  gain. 

16.  Mrs.  Louis  Van  Koert,  Mansfield; 
first  score,  87;  second  score,  90; 
3.4%   gain. 

17.  Mrs.  Warren  L.  Ide,  Segreganset; 
first  score,  82;  second  score,  84.75; 
3.3%   gain. 

18.  Mrs.    Foster     Haskell,    Attleboro; 


first  score,  74.5;  second  score,   76.5; 
2.6%   gain. 

19.  Mrs.  Ada  Johnson,  North  Reho- 
both;  first  score,  82;  second  score, 
84;  2.4%  gain. 

20.  Mrs.  Josiah  F.  Draper,  Dartmouth; 
first  score,  73.5;  second  score,  75; 
2%  gain. 

21.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Potter,  South  Reho- 
both;  first  score,  86;  second  score, 
87.5;   1.7%-   gain. 

22.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rinebolt,  Seekonk;  first 
score,  89;  second  score,  90.25;  1.4% 
gain. 

23.  Mrs.  Charles  Buffinton,  Seekonk; 
first  score,  70.5;  second  score,  71.5; 
1.47r   gain. 

24.  Mrs.  Phil  A.  Gavin,  East  Norton; 
first  score,  91;  second  score,  92.25; 
1.3%   gain. 

25-  Mrs.  Eben  E.  Brown,  Rehoboth, 
(unfinished)  ;  first  score,  85. 

26.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Williams,  East  Norton, 
(unfinished)  ;  first  score,  76. 

27.  Mrs.  P.  C.  Blatchford,  No.  Reho- 
both (withdrew). 

28-  Miss  Florence  Chace,  East  Free- 
town   (withdrew). 


VARIETY  IN  VEGETABLES 


Realizing  that  many  housewives  fall 
into  the  rut  of  preparing  the  same  veg- 
etables in  the  same  old  way  until  the 
family  tires  of  it,  the  members  of  the 
Vegetable  Project  spent  one  of  their 
meetings  exchanging  ideas.  Each  one 
was  assigned  a  diff'erent  vegetable 
which  she  prepared  in  several  different 
ways  and  served  to  her  family  during 
the  month.  At  the  meetings  these  meth- 
od of  preparation  were  compiled,  other 
suggestions  added,  and  the  result  is 
printed  here  for  the  benefit  of  other 
women  who  may  find  themselves  get- 
ting into  this  same  rut. 

Most  of  these  are  familiar  methods 
of  preparation  and  do  not  require 
recipes,  but  should  anyone  find  difiicul- 
ty  in  working  out  any  particular  com- 
bination, she  can  get  complete  direc- 
tions by  writing  to  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  Segreganset,  Mass- 
Just  a  word  about  the  Vegetable 
Project.  You  might  get  your  friends 
interested  in  it  for  next  fall.  It  is  in 
two  meeting's,  the  first  on  "why  eat  two 
vegetables  besides  potatoes  every  day," 
and  the  second  on  "how  to  serve  them 
so  the  family  vidll  not  tire  of  them." 
There  is  a  month  or  so  between  meet- 
ings to  try  out  the  suggestions  in  your 
own  home. 

Some  groups  get  so  interested  thatl 
they  want  a  garden  meeting  this  spring 
to  plan  for  the  planting  of  vegetables 
to  fill  their  family's  needs  and  a  can- 
ning  meeting   in    the    summer    for   the 


best   ideas   in   making  these   vegetables 

last  through  the  year. 

These  suggestions  have  proved  popu- 
lar in  Bristol  County: 

TOMATO:  Canned — Stewed,  Cold  can- 
ned served  like  raw,  Scalloped,  Frit- 
ters, Soup,  Cream  soup,  Creamed 
with  cheese,  Creole  corn  (onions, 
green  peppers,  tomatoes  and  corn), 
With    onions   on   toast. 

TOMATOES:  Raw — Salads,  Club  sand- 
wiches. Sandwiches. 

CABBAGE:  —  Quick  cooked.  Sour 
cabbage,  Sauer  Kraut,  Scalloped  cab- 
bage. Cabbage  au  gratin,  Creamed 
cabbage,  Cabbage  with  cheese,  Hot 
slaw,  Cabbage  salads — (1)  Cabbage, 
celery  and  pimento,  (2)  Cabbage  and 
raw  carrot,  (3)  Cabbage  and  green 
pepper,  (4)  Cabbage,  apple  and  pi- 
mento, (5)  Cabbage  and  pineapple, 
6)   Cabbage  and  peanut. 

CARROTS:  Creamed  with  peas,  Tim- 
bales,  Creamed,  Mashed,  Pickled  like 
beets.  Fried,  Cream  of  carrot  soup. 
Scalloped  Buttered,  Stewed  with 
celery. 

Salads — Raw  chopped  carrot  and 
cabbage;  Raw  chopped  carrot,  nuts 
and  raisins;  Raw  chopped  carrot, 
green  pepper,  cream  cheese  and 
onion;  Cold  boiled  cubes  or  slices 
With  green  peas  or  string  beans;  Cold 
boiled  slices  with  salmon;  Carrots, 
string  beans  and  peas. 

ONIONS:  Boiled,  liquid  thickened  with 
blended  butter  and  flour;  Creamed, 
Scalloped  with  cheese.  Casserole, 
Roast  onions,  Fried. 

PARSNIPS:  Stewed,  Fried,  Boiled  with 
pepper  relish,  Creamed,  Mashed. 

BEETS:     Harvard  beets.  Pickled  beets, 
Mashed  with  butter.  Fried,  Creamed, 
Cream    of   beet   soup,    Beet   and   egg 
salad,  Beet  and  carrot  salad. 
VEGETABLES 

Vitamine  Salad — Raw  carrots,  turnips, 
celery,  cabbage,  raisins  and  nuts  run 
through  food  chopper.  Serve  with 
boiled  dressing. 

Moulded         Vegetable         Salad  Cold, 

cooked  vegetables  cut  in  small  pieces 
and  put  in  individual  moulds.  Pour 
over  tomato  jelly  and  let  harden. 
Serve  with  mayonnaise  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce. 

Casserole  Slew — Cut  round  steak  in 
small  pieces,  brown,  add  tomato,  car- 
rot, string  beans  and  a  bit  of  onion 
and  cook  in  casserole  until  meat  is 
tender. 


In  last  month's  Bulletin,  under  the 
head  of  "Organized  Poultry  Club  Re- 
sults for  April,"  an  omission  was  made 
which  is  very  much  regretted,  the  Blue 
Ribbon  of  New  Bedford  was  placed  sec- 
ond instead  of  North  Attleboro. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB    NOTES. 


The  following  are  the  four  County 
Champions  chosen  in  the  Pood,  Clothing, 
Poultry  and  Handicraft  Clubs  the  pas 
year.  In  all  four  Projects  the  contest 
was  very,  very  close. 

In  the  Food  Club,  Aniia  Silvia  of 
Taunton  was  awarded  first  honors.  Her 
work  has  steadily  improved  during  the 
last  three  years  and  she  deserves  much 
praise.  Besides  preparing  35  meals,  200 
main  dishes,  30  vegetables  dishes,  19 
desserts  and  making  bread  25  times, 
Anna  has  given  three  demonstrations, 
showed  neighbors  how  to  make  better 
quick  bread,  cleaned  house,  done  much 
of  the  family  washing  and  handled  a 
large  flock  of  poultry.  Her  food  habits 
were  raised  from  79  to  93%  during  the 
Club  Period. 

Evelyn  Morse  won  second  honors 
with  her  usual  high  class  work.  Evelyn 
did  especially  fine  Food  Club  work. 
Rosamond  Davis  and  Lucile  Potter  were 
tied  for  third  honors.  It  was  hard  to 
tell  any  difference  between  these  two 
girls'  work.  Their  work  was  excellent. 
Both  girls  have  completed  three  years 
of  Food  Club  Work.  Fourth  honors  go 
to  Helen  Potter  of  Westport,  who  did 
nearly  as  well  as  her  younger  sister,  and 
fifth  to  Freda  Callahan  of  Taunton, 
very  close  to  Helen  Potter.  Other  girls 
who  deserve  honorable  mention  in  Food 
Club  Work  are  Charlotte  Witherell  of 
Taunton,  Lillian  Cahoon  of  Westport, 
Hester  Rose  and  Elsie  Rose  of  Dighton, 
and  Evelyn   Jackson   of  Taunton. 

In  the  Clothing  Club  the  selection  of 
County  Champion  was  even  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  the  Food  Club.  It  was 
finally  awarded  to  Lucile  Potter  of 
Westport.  Besides  doing  all  of  the 
Clothing  Club  requirements  during  the 
last  three  years,  Lucile  has  also  ful- 
filled all  of  the  Food  Club  requirements. 
She  was  tied  for  third  place  in  the  Food 
Club  besides  winning  the  Clothing 
Championship.  Lucile  is  now  only  a 
little  over  12  years  of  age,  but  is  large 
enough  for  a  girl  of  15  or  more.  She 
has  made,  during  the  last  winter,  8 
garments,  darned  76  stockings,  reno- 
vated two  dresses,  made  several  button- 
holes, besides  putting  up  four  lunches 
every  day  and  doing  much  other  cook- 
ing and  general  housework.  Lucile  has 
several  other  brothers  and  sisters  and 
Bnds  club  work  of  great  assistance  to 
her. 

Next,  or  second  to  Lucile,  and  yet 
hardly  any  below,  comes  Bertha  Lacoste 
of  North  Rehoboth.  Bertha  worked  hard 
this  year  and  her  work  was  especially 
commendable.  She  made  10  garments, 
darned  54  stockings  besides  much  other 
sewing  and  a  lot  of  housework.  Bertha 
has  been  in  Club  Work  four  years  and 


was  president  of  her  Club,  which  was 
the  best  Clothing  Club  in  the  County 
the  past  year. 

Third  place,  and  very  close  indeed  to 
Bertha  Lacoste,  was  another  girl, 
Bernice  Howard,  from  the  same  Club 
in  North  Rehoboth,  "The  Let's  Go 
Clothing  Club."  She  was  its  capable 
secretary.  Bernice  made  seven  gar- 
ments, darned  57  stockings,  and  did 
considerable  other  sewing  and  house- 
work. Fourth  choice  was  Irene  Stall- 
wood  of  North  Seekonk.  Although  Irene 
did  not  do  so  much,  her  work  was  of 
especially  high  quality.  Irene  has  been 
in  Clothing  Club  work  two  years.  Fifth 
choice  goes  to  Delia  Hitt  of  Westport. 
The  following  girls  deserve  honorable 
mention  in  Clothing  Club  work:  Helen 
Potter,  Lillian  Cahoon,  Westport; 
Dorothy  Wolf,  Freetown;  Lena  Bacaris, 
Helen  King  of  Taunton;  Mildred  Maker, 
Marion  Pearson,  Seekonk;  Edna  Higgin- 
botham,  North  Rehoboth;  Emily  Bates, 
Pottersville ;  Ruth  O'Connell,  North 
Dighton;  Natalie  Storer  and  Adelaide 
'Wrigley,  Norton;  Elsie  Rose,  South 
Dighton;  Althine  Cradon,  Acushnet; 
Bertha  Soule,  Acushnet;  Martha  Ride- 
out,  Raynham  Center,  and  Bella  Plante, 
North    Attleboro. 


In  the  Poultry  Club  work  for  the 
past  year,  first  honors  and  the  trip 
to  Amherst  were  awarded  to  Charles 
Russell  of  New  Bedford.  His  record  of 
$3.90  net  profit  per  bird  and  an 
average  of  109  eggs  per  bird  for  the 
seven  months  was  the  best  in  the 
county.  William  McConville,  Jr.,  of 
North  Dartmouth  was  a  very  close 
second  with  a  net  profit  of  $3.51  per 
bird  and  an  egg  yield  of  90  eggs  per 
bird.  Arthur  Lariviere  of  Fall  River  was 
third  with  a  net  profit  per  hen  of  $2.48 
and  an  egg  yield  of  100  eggs  per  hen. 
Fourth  place  went  to  Malcolm  Pitten- 
dreigh  of  New  Bedford  with  a  net 
profit  of  $1.96  and  an  egg  yield  of  102 
eggs.  Fifth  was  won  by  Fred  Cleary  of 
Acushnet  with  a  profit  per  bird  of  $2.39 
and  an  average  egg  yield  of  94  eggs. 
Others  who  were  very  close  to  these 
were  Philip  Mosher,  No.  Dartmouth  Mil- 
ton Shove,  Raynham  Center;  Gilbert 
Winslow,  Myricks;  Irving  and  James 
York,  New  Bedford;  Robert  Buffinton, 
Seekonk;  John  Enos,  Dighton;  Joseph 
O'Brien,  Westport,  and  Howard  Potter, 
Westport. 


In  the  Handicraft  Club  work  first 
honors  and  the  Amherst  Trip  go  to  Ell- 
wood  Lindsay  of  Seekonk.  Ellwood  has 
done  especially  well  and  deserves  the 
trip.  However,  there  were  two  other 
boys  who  were  close  on  the  heels  of 
Ellwood.  Second  honors  were  awarded 
to  James  Leach  of  Pottersville  and  third 


to  Walter  Jackson  of  Taunton.  Both 
these  two  boys  have  done  very  fine 
work  and  deserve  much  credit.  Other 
Handicraft  Club  members  who  deserve 
honorable  mention  are  Daniel  Davis, 
Taunton;  Charles  Vincent,  Pottersville j 
Walter  Humes,  South  Rehoboth;  John 
Bates,  Pottersville;  Charles  Morse  and 
Donald  DeMoranville,  Acushnet.  Ruth 
Upham  and  Eunice  Chase  of  North  At- 
tleboro did  especially  fine  basketry 
vork-  This  work  was  exliibited  in  the 
general  school  exhibit  at  the  High 
School  a  few  weeks  ago. 


The  Poultry  Club  winners  in  the 
Monthly  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  May, 
the  last  month  of  the  contest,  are  as 
follows:  First  ribbon  goes  to  Malcolm 
Pittendreigh  of  New  Bedford,  an  aver- 
age yield  of  21.2  eggs  per  bird  for  the 
month.  Paul  Klebash,  Raynham,  was 
second  with  an  average  yield  of  17.6 
eggs  and  Robert  Morse  of  New  Bed- 
ford was  third  with  17.2  eggs  per  bird. 
Howard  Laporte,  North  Attleboro,  Clin- 
ton Whitman,  South  Rehoboth,  and 
Walter  Tripp,  Acushnet,  were  very 
close  to  the  first  three.  The  order  of 
finishing  of  the  Organized  Poultry- 
Clubs  for  May  is  as  follows: 

"Blue  Ribbon  Club,"  New  Bedford. 

"Ever  Lay,"   Raynham   Center. 

"Lay  or  Bust,"  Taunton. 

"An  Egg  a  Day,"  Westport. 

Junior  High  School,  North  Attleboro. 

"Aggie,"  B.  C.  A.  S. 

Pleasant  Street,   South  Rehoboth. 

Marie    S.    Howard    School,    Acushnet. 

"Rhode  Island  Red,"  Myricks. 


Two  Club  members,  Lucile  Potter  of 
Westport,  and  Herbert  Ashley  of  Berk- 
ley, from  this  county  were  selected  to 
attend  the  Rhode  Island  State  Club 
Camp  at  Kingston,  R.  I.,  for  the  week 
of  June  22.  These  Club  members  rep- 
resented Massachusetts  at  this  camp 
and  Bristol  County  feels  proud  of  them. 
Herbert  Ashley  was  awarded  second 
highest  honors  among  the  boys  in  the 
health  contest.  Lucile  was  also  placed 
high  among  the  girls. 


In  the  South  Dighton  School  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  5,  the  final  ex- 
hibit of  the  "Wecansewancookum  Club" 
was  held.  It  was  a  fine  exhibit  in  every 
way.  Besides  this  exhibit,  which  in- 
cluded both  clothing  and  cooking,  a  very 
nice  little  entertainment  was  given  by 
the  girls.  The  Food  Exhibit  was  the 
best  in  the  county  this  year.  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorie  Walker  of  South  Dighton,  a  teach- 
er in  the  South  Dighton  School,  was 
the  Club's  leader  and  she  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  work  her  girls  did.  Her 
club  leadership  was  among  the  best 
seen  in  the  county  during  the  past  year. 
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THE    BRISTOL   COUNTY    FARMERS' 
FAIR 


The  management  of  the  Bristol  County 
Farmers'  Fair  is  hard  at  work  and  have 
every  reason  to  expect  the  biggest  and 
best  Fair  they  have  ever  held. 

The  dates  of  the  Fair  have  been  set 
for  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
September  17,  18  and  19.  The  time  for 
holding  the  Fair  was  purposely  fixed 
earlier  this  year  for  two  reasons:  first, 
the  weather  is  warmer  and  more  com- 
fortable for  outdoor  events;  second,  it 
was  felt  that  coming  ahead  of  the  big 
Brockton  Fair  and  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  that  people  would  be  less 
fed  up  on  Fairs  and  more  inclined  to 
attend  our  County  Fair.  Because  of  this 
•change  of  date  and  because  of  the  new 
features  this  year  the  management  feels 
that  they  have  every  reason  to  expect 
a   large   attendance. 

More  money  is  being  offered  in 
premiums  this  year  than  ever  before. 
The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  increased  their  allotment  for  our 
Fair  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  offers  five  silver 
cups  and  about  $950,  making  a  total  of 
$1,200  allowance  for  premiums.  About 
two  hundred  dollars  is  offered  as  pre- 
miums to  the  Granges  of  the  County. 
Every  Grange  making  a  creditable  ex- 
hibit will  receive  ten  dollars.  In  addition, 
the  following  prizes  are  offered.  First 
Prize,  $40.00;  Second  Prize,  $30.00; 
Third  Prize,  $20.00;  Fourth  Prize, 
$10.00. 

The  premium  money  for  flowers  and 
vegetables  has  been  increased  and  we 
are  expecting  a  considerable  incrsas-^ 
in  the  exhibits  of  these  Depa'-tm-nt~. 
There  are  also  additional  premiums  on 
fruit  and  we  have  every  reason  to  exneH 
the  usual  good   showing  of  fruit. 


COMMITTEES 

PEESIDENT— Elmer  M.  Poole,  North 
Dartmouth. 

SECRETARY — Lucy  P.  Morse,  Segre- 
ganset. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY— Florence 
M.  Cordner,  Taunton. 

TREASURER— Franklin  G.  Arnold, 
Touisset. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  COM- 
MITTEE—D.  "Thurber  Wood  and 
Warren  L.  Ide,  Segreganset,  Ralph  M. 
Strange,  Taunton. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 

Walter   Hampton,   Segreganset. 

SUPERINTENDENT     OF     HALL— E. 
Lincoln   Lewis,  Taunton. 
CH.4IRMEN   OF  COMMITTEES 

PROGRAM— Elmer  M.  Poole,  North 
Dartmouth. 

MIDWAY,  SALES  AND  BOOTHS— 
Walter   Hampton,   Segreganset. 

PUBLICITY— Lucy  P.  Morse,  Segre- 
ganset. 

CORN — Benjamin  F.  Munroe,  Rehoboth. 

FRUITS— Alexander  Smith,  South 
Westport. 

VEGETABLES— Ralph  M.  Strange, 
Taunton. 

POTATOES— Alden  G.  Walker,  Norton. 

POULTRY— J.  Willis  Andrews,  Dlghton. 

CLAM  BAKE— Howard  C.  Briggs, 
Segreganset. 

DECORATIONS -H.  Judson  Robinson, 
Taunton. 

HOME  ECONOMICS— Flora  M.  Miller, 
Segreganset. 

JUNIOR  EXTENSION  WORK— Edwin 
R.   Wyeth,   Segreganset. 


FARM  BUREAU  FIELD  DAY 


September  17  will  be  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  Day.  The  program  will  include 
a  Clambake  at  one  o'clock,  and 
demonstrations  of  farm  and  home 
machinery  and  equipment.  There  wi^l  be 
a  barn-yard  golf  tournament  open  ti 
all  with  suitable  prizes  for  the  winners. 
(Continued    on   Page    2,   Col     1) 


The  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Worcester  County  Farm  Bureau  are 
holding  a  joint  Field  Day  ai,  John  Chan- 
dler's farm  in  Sterling,  Mass.,  August 
19.  An  invitation  to  attend  this  Field 
Day  has  been  extended  through  the 
State  Secretary,  Howard  S.  Russell,  to 
all  farmers  and  others  in  Bristol  Coun- 
ty who  may  be  interested. 

Mr.  Chandler  is  former  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  and  is 
one  of  the  leading  orciiardists  in  the 
State.  On  the  same  farm  Mr.  Lord  has 
a  larg-e  cert'fied  poultry  plant.  The  base- 
ment of  the  large  barn  is  used  as  a  mush- 
room plant.  Nearby  is  a  large  duck 
farm  and  a  nursery.  A  good  time  is 
promised  to  all.  There  will  be  a  speak- 
ing progTam  and  sports,  swimming  and 
dancing. 


POULTRY   FIELD   DAY,   AUGUST   18. 

The  Taunton  and  Rehoboth  Poultry 
Associations  are  holding  a  joint  Field 
Day,  August  18.  They  invite  the  poultry- 
men  of  Bristol  County  who  are  in- 
terested to  attend  this  outing  and  auto 
tour.  The  program  for  the  day  will  be 
as  follows: 

Meet  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  SegTeganset  at  9.30. 
A  brief  inspection  will  be  made  of  the 
School  poultry  plant. 

Leave  Segreganset  at  10.00  A.  M. 
for  Brooks  Farrar's,  South  Easton, 
Mass.  Mr.  Farrar's  place  in  on  the  main 
road   from   Taunton   to   Brockton. 

Leave  Mr.  Farrar's  at  11.30  arrivin.e 
at  Stoughton  at  12.00  o'clock.  Mr." 
Rose,  County  Agent  of  Norfolk  County/ 
will  act  as  guide  from  that  point.  The 
party  will  have  a  basket  lunch  %t  Glen 
Echo  Park.  Professor'  Banta  "o'f  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  v-ill 
give    a    short    talk    after    lunch.    After 

(Continued  on    page  3,  column  3) 
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T;:erc  will  also  be  a  tournament  between 
competing  teams  with  prizes  for  the 
highest  scoring  individual.  There  will 
be  an  excellent  musical  program  in  the 
evening  of  the  17th. 

Friday,  September  18,  will  be 
Grange  Day.  The  program  will  include 
a  barn  yard  golf  tournament  and  com- 
petitive sports  between  the  Granges. 
We  also  expect  to  have  an  inter-grange 
ball  game  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
with  a  prize  for  the  vanning  team.  There 
will  also  be  a  special  program  in  the 
evening  for  the  Granges. 

Saturday  will  be  Children's  Day. 
Children  12  years  old  and  under  will  be 
admitted  free  on  that  day.  A  special 
program  including  sports,  contests  and 
demonstrations  is  being  arranged  for 
the   juniors. 

Saturday  evening  at  8.00  P.  M.  there 
will  be  an  auction  sale  of  the  exhibition 
fruit  and  vegetables.  This  has  always 
been  quite  a  drawing  card  as  these  ex- 
hibits include  the  very  best  fruit  and 
produce  grown  in  Bristol  County  and 
that  means  it  is  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  will  be 
the  usual  attractions  which  have  been 
featured  for  several  years  and  which 
will  be  even  better  this  year.  There  will 
be  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  latest 
models  of  automobiles  and  trucks.  This, 
in  itself,  will  be  a  show  well  worth 
seeing.  Then  there  will  be  a  large  tent 
with  farm  machinery  exhibits,  another 
large  tent  with  merchants'  exhibits  in 
addition  to  a  large  number  of  booths  by 
merchants  and  others. 

Then  we  expect  the  largest  poultry 
show  we  have  held  and  the  usual  show- 
ing of  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 

Premium  lists  and  programs  will  soon 
be  ready  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Morse,  Segre- 
ganset,  Mass. 

The  Fair  Management  this  year  is 
making  a  strenuous  effort  to  keep  out 
the  professional  fakir  and  build  up  a 
wholesome  home-made  midway.  They 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  worthy 
organization  or  individual  wha  is  in- 
terested in  renting  a  booth  at  the  Fair. 
For  information  in  regard  to  space 
address  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Walter 
Hampton,   Segreganset,   Mass. 

We  want  everyone  in  the  County  to 
feel  that  this  is  their  Fair.  We  r.re 
always  glad  to  receive  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  how  we  may  improve 
our  Fair.  If  you  have  such  suggestions 
won't  you  please  write  to  the  Superin- 
tendent or  the  Secretary?  Let  us  all  get 
behind  and  give  the  Fair  a  boost  this 
year.  Talk  it  over  with  your  friends  and 
neighbors. 


SPRAY     LATE     POTATOES     FOR 
BLIGHT 


Cool,  wet  weather  is  bad  for  blight. 
The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has 
found  that  over  a  32-year  period  blight 
was  much  worse  in  wet  weather  than  in 
dry.  Out  of  eleven  cool,  wet  years 
blight  was  bad  ten  years.  Out  of  ten 
warm  dry  years  blight  was  not  bad  at 
all. 

This  season  has  been  quite  wet  and 
rather  cool  so  look  out  for  blight.  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  is  probably  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  blight.  The  following  are  di 
rections  for  making  a  4-4-5  Bordeauy 
Mixture : 

1.  Dissolve  4  pounds  of  copper  sul- 
fate crystals  in  about  3  gallons  of  hot 
water,  using  a  wooden  container  and 
add  cold  water  to  make  25  gallons,  or 
dissolve  by  suspending  the  crystals  over- 
night in  a  coarse  sack  in  a  half  barrel 
of  cold  water.  Grinding  or  crushing  the 
crystals  will  hasten  dissolution. 

2.  Slake  4  pounds  of  good  quicklime 
(never  use  air-slaked  lime)  in  a  barrel, 
using  just  enough  water  to  make  it  boil, 
but  not  sufficient  to  flood  it.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  slaking  add  enough  water 
to  make  one-half  barrel. 

8.  Now  pour  the  limewater  and  the 
copper  sulfate  solution  together  through 
a  strainer  (about  20  meshes  to  the 
inch)  into  a  third  barrel  or  the  spray 
tank.  The  mixture,  promptly  and  thor- 
oughly stirred,  is  then  ready  for  use. 
Stock    Solutions 

When  large  quantities  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  are  required,  it  is  more  con- 
venient and  economical  of  time  to  make 
up  stock  solutions  of  copper  sulfate  and 
lime,  as  follows: — 

1.  Dissolve  copper  sulfate  crystals  in 
a  barrel  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of  cry- 
stals to  each  gallon  of  water. 

2.  Slake  a  quantity  of  fresh  lime 
and  dilute  it  to  make  up  a  solution  con- 
taining 1  pound  of  lime  to  each  gallon 
of  water. 

3.  Thoroughly  stir  both  stock  solu- 
tions before  removing  portions  for  di- 
lution in  order  to  insure  even  distribu- 
tion of  the  ingredients.  Never  mix  stock 
solutions. 

4.  If  the  stock  solutions  are  to 
stand  for  any  length  of  time  they 
should  be  well  covered  and  the  height 
of  each  liquid  should  be  marked  on  the 
barrel  containing  it.  In  case  the  liquid 
sinks  from  evaporation  refill  to  the 
original  mark  with  water,  and  thorough- 
ly stir  before  using. 

5.  To  mix  for  spraying,  4  gallons 
of  the  stock  lime  solution  are  poured 
into  an  empty  barrel,  and  water  added 
to  make  up  to  25  gallons  (half  a  bar 
rel), — the  dilute  lime  solution;  4  gal 
Ions  of  the  stock  copper  solution  are 
poured  into  another  empty  barrel,  ani 


made  up  to  25  gallons, — the  dilute  cop- 
per solution.  (A  mark  placed  on  the  in- 
side of  the  barrel  to  indicate  the  height 
of  25  gallons  will  make  it  unnecessary 
to  measure  the  water  each  time.) 

6.  These  two  dilute  solutions  are 
poured  together  through  a  strainer  into 
the  spray  tank  or  a  50-gallon  barrel. 
Prompt  and  thorough  stirring  completes 
the  mixture  for  use. 

After  the  dilute  limewater  and  the 
dilute  copper  sulfate  solution  have  been 
mixed  together  they  should  be  used  im- 
mediately, or  at  least  within  six  hours. 

Where  Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  in 
any  quantity,  a  raised  platform  should 
be  provided  large  enough  to  hold  at 
least  four  barrels  in  which  the  lime  and 
copper  liquids  are  kept.  The  platform 
should  be  far  enough  above  the  sprayer 
to  allow  the  spray  material  to  run  into 
the  tank  by  gravity. 


Summary    of    Food,     Clothing,    Poultry 
and  Handicraft  Club  Work  for 
Season   1924-1925 
Food : 

Number  of  Clubs,  3 

Number  of  Club  members  enrolled,  50 
Number    of    meals    prepared    by 

Club  members  at  home,  425 

Number  of  loaves  of  bread  made 

by  Club  members,  288 

Number  of  dozens  of  quick  bread,      68 

Number  of  food  products  made,       495 

Total     value     of    food    products 

prepared,  $150.00 

Clothing : 

Number  of  Clubs,  27 

Number  of  Club  members  enrolled,  258 
Number  new  garments  made,  724 

Number  of  other  articles  made,  184 

Number  of  garments  mended,  3852 
Total   value   of   garments   and 

and  articles  made,  $883.50 

Poultry : 

Number  of  Clubs,  10 

Number  Club  members  enrolled,  112 
Number  of  doz.  eggs  laid,  1865 

Value  of  eggs  laid,  $1,212.25 

Value  of  other  poultry,  chickens, 

broilers,    etc.    sold,  224.50 

Total    value    of    eggs,    chickens, 
broilers,  etc.,  $1,436.75 

Handicraft : 

Number  of  Clubs,  7 

Number  of  Club  members  enrolled,  68 
Number  of  useful  articles  made,  132 
Total  value  of  useful  articles,  $42.50 
Number  of  repairs  made,  4S 

Number  hours  chores,  2450 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


What  is  Wrong  With  This  Picture? 

Notice  the  picture  o^  this  page.  It  is 
from  the  second  priyp  kitchen  in  the 
recent  Bristol  County  Kitchen  Contest, 
that  of  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Giflford,  Dart- 
mouth. 

An  old  lean-to,  a  back  entry  and  a 
pantry  were  all  thrown  together  with 
one  large  pleasant  room,  new  floi  r=, 
walls,  ceilings,  woodwork,  doors  and 
"nearly  everything  else  added,  inc'udin'^- 
the  large  built-in  cabinet  shown  in  the 
picture,  and  the  result  is  a  fine  kitchen 
and  dining  room  all  in  one.  In  fact,  the 
room  is  so  charming  that  one  visitor 
on  the  Kitchen  Tour  was  overheard  to 
remark  that  she  thought  it  must  be  used 
■only  for  show. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  however.  This 
is  a  real  New  England  farmhouse 
Tcitchen — proof,  the  pie  on  the  kitchen 
cabinet.  Three  guesses.  Is  it  custard, 
■cream  or  lemon  meringue?  The  cookie 
jar  is  in  one  of  the  closets  underneath 
the  built-in  cabinet,  as  is  also  the  corn- 
meal  for  johnny  cakes.  You  see  there  is 
ample  space  for  food  and  dishes  even 
"w'fiovit  a  pantry. 

What  a  convenient  place  for  the 
TDrooms  and  hrushes,  too,  in  the  little 
space  between  the  two  cabinets.  Now 
■a  ladder  stool  has  replaced  the  chair 
•sTiown  in  tlie  picture.  Just  enough  of 
the  linoleum  rug  shows  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  how  attractive  it  is  :n  a  small 
all-over  pattern  of  cream  and  blue  on 
a  varnished,  new,  hard  pine  floor.  This 
printed  linoleum  is  so  easy  to  care  for. 
A  good  coat  of  varnish  about  once  a 
year  and   a  thin   coat  of  wax  ca-e^u'lv 


rubbed  in  from  time  to  time  keep  it  in 
good   condition. 

The  corner  of  the  tablecloth  peeping 
into  one  side  of  the  picture  shows  how 
near  the  dining  table  is  to  the  place 
where  food  and  dishes  are  kept,  eliminat- 
ing unnecessary  steps.  Since  the  sink 
is  on  an  adjoining  side  of  the  room,  be- 
yond the  kitchen  cabinet,  it  is  near  to 
both  table  and  closet  when  dishwashing 
time  comes.  And  that  sink — too  bad  it 
doesn't  show  in  the  picture — slate  with 
high  back,  double  drainboards,  running 
cold  water  and  set  the  right  height  for 
Mrs.  Gifford. 

There  are  a  lot  more  interesting 
features,  including  a  built-in  window 
seat  near  the  stove,  which  serves  also 
as  a  wood  box  and  a  place  to  keep  pots 
and  pans.  Then  there  is  the  old-fashioned 
chest  of  drawers  cleverly  fitted  under 
the  slope  of  the  back  stairs.  These 
drawers  hold  table  linen,  aprons,  kitchen 
towels  and  many  similar  things  which 
are  so  handy  if  kept  in  the  kitchen. 

The  more  I  tell  you  the  more  I  know 
you  wonder  "what  is  wrong  with  this 
picture"?  Why  is  this  not  the  first  prize 
kitchen  instead  of  the  second?  Well,  it 
came  very  near  being  first,  and  the 
only  reason  it  didn't  quite  make  it  was 
because  the  first  prize  kitchen  made 
even  more  improvements  than  these  and 
had  still  less  with  which  to  start. 


Jelly  and  Jam  Demonstrated 

Thursday,  July  23,  ten  women  and 
two  Junior  Club  girls  gatheved  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Gaius  W.  Hubbard, 
Pleasant  St.,  Seekonk  to  see  Professor 
W.  R.  Cole,  State  Food  Preservation 
Specialist  demonstrate  making  apple 
jelly  and  raspberry  jam.  Mr.  Cole 
showed  how  very  easily  and  simply 
these  two  articles  can  be  made  and  how 
the  recipes  can  be  modified  for  other 
jams  and  jellies.  Anyone  w'shing  for 
recipes  can  have  them  by  writing  to  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Segre- 
ganset,   Mass. 

Most  of  the  women  are  members  of 
the  Jacob's  Hill-Pleasant  St.  P.  T.  A., 
of  which  Mrs.  Hubbard  is  president. 
This  group  has  started  extension  pro- 
jects this  year  for  the  first  time  and 
has  become  so  interested  that  it  has  run 
a  summer  program  of  one  meeting  a 
month  at  which  various  phases  of  home- 
making  were  demonstrated.  The  re- 
sponse to  these  demonstrations  will  be 
njsd  r.s  a  guide  to  help  plan  a  program 
for  next  year. 

Kitchen   Tour  Is   Held 

July  1  was  celebrated  in  Bristol 
County  by  a  tour  to  eight  of  the  kitchens 
in  the  recently  completed  Kitchen  Con- 
test. Articles  on  these  kitchens  were 
published  by  papers  in  Boston,  Taunt^^in, 
Pall  River  and  New  Bedford,  so  many 
people  have  become  familiar  with   th"m 


and  naturally  welcomed  a  chance  to  see 
them. 

In  the  morning  twelve  people  started 
together  from  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School.  This  number  was  added 
to  and  subtracted  from  all  day  as  new 
parties  joined  them  on  the  road,  and  as 
those  who  only  had  time  to  see  one  or 
two  kitchens  dropped  out.  During  the 
noon  hour,  while  eating  lunch  at  How- 
land's  grove  in  Berkley,  a  count  showed 
39  present,  and  a  final  check  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  while  enjoying  a  picnic 
supper  at  Horseneck  Beach,  gave  a 
total  of  57  different  women  on  the  tour 
besides  Miss  Lucile  W.  Reynolds,  State 
Home  Demonstration  Leader,  M;  A. 
C.  Amherst,  and  Miss  Flora  M.  Miller, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Segregan- 
set,   who    organized    and   led   the   party. 

Many  interesting  features  were  noted 
at  each  kitchen,  but  it  would  take  too 
long  to  mention  them  all  here,  so  we 
will  list  only  a  few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent ones. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Jenks,  Chartley — 
Pantry  built  in  one  end  of  kitchen;  old 
inlaid  linoleum  resurfaced  with  linseed 
oil  and  a  coat  of  wax;  small  utensils 
hung  within   easy  reach. 

Mrs.  Phil  Gavin,  East  Norton — Step- 
saving  arrangement. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Draper,  East  Norton — 
How  to  get  light  in  a  room  with  one 
window;  hood  over  oil  stove;  splendid 
sink   and   closet   arrangement. 

Mrs.  Robert  Howland,  Berkley — Tur- 
pent'ne  and  oil  treatment  for  floor; 
raising'  height  of  table;  raising  height 
of  sink. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Howland,  Berk'ey — 
Charming  color  scheme;  re-enarnelled 
oil    stove;    linoleum    covered    cabinet. 

Miss  Jennie  D.  Gifford,  Segreganset — 
Built-in  cabinets  over  sink,  woodbox 
with  casters  and  place  for  "coal  hods, 
poker,  shovel,  etc.;  new  birch  floor,  cold 
closet  on  window. 

Mrs.  Charles  Briggs,  Dighton — At- 
tractive color  scheme  and  arrangement; 
electric  ironer,  enamel  range;  ventilated 
closets   in   cabinet. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Gifford,  Dartmouth — 
Slate  sink;  attractive  combination 
kitchen  and  dining  room;   rest  center. 


(Continued  from  page  1,  column  3) 
lunch  a  visit  will  be  made  to  the  Ryan 
Poultry    Farm    in    Stoughton    and    Ira 
Murdock's   at   Holbrook. 

Both  Mr.  Farrar  and  Mr.  Ryan  are 
two  of  the  leading  poultrymen  in  New 
England. 

Last  year  we  had  120  on  this  Field 
Day  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be 
even   more   this   year. 

FARM   AND    HOME    BUREAU  DAY 
SEPTEMBER   17,    1925 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  AT  BRISTOL 
COUNTY  FARMERS'  FAIR 


STATE  AND  COUNTY  CHAMPIONS 
AT  AMHERST 


The  Junior  Department  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Fair,  as  well  as  the 
entire  Fair,  promises  to  be  bigger  and 
better  than  ever.  A  new  department  has 
been  added,  namely,  the  Handicraft  ex- 
hibit, in  which  boys  and  girls  who  have 
constructed  useful  articles  and  toys  may 
contribute.  The  other  classes  are  much 
more  complete  than  ever  before.  The 
premiums  will  be  well  worth  while  try- 
ing for.  There  will  be  $100.00  in 
premiums  given  in  the  boys'  and  girls' 
division. 

Premium,  lists  will  be  sent  only  to 
those  who  have  exhibited  in  the  past 
and  to  those  requesting  them.  They  are 
to  be  printed  separately  this  year  and  ' 
will  not  come  out  in  the  Farmers' 
Bulletin. 

Besides  the  exhibits,  some  Junior 
Judging  contests  will  probably  be  held, 
including  Poultry,  Vegetable,  Fruit, 
Clothing  and  Canning.  Club  members 
should  send  word  well  ahead  to  the 
Club  Agent,  Segreganset,  if  they  wish 
to  take  part  in  any  of  these  contests. 
A  few  demonstrations  may  also  be 
given. 

Don't  forget  the  Fair  this  year. 
September  17,  18,  19. 

Saturday,  the  19th,  is  young  folks 
day.  It  is  planned  also  to  hold  a  Club 
Camp  Fire  such  as  is  held  at  Camp  Vail 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  each  year,  and  at  Camp 
Gilbert,  Amherst.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
large  number  of  Club  members  and 
leaders  will  be  present  at  this  Camp 
Fire,  which  will  be  held  in  the  School 
Grove,  on  the  banks  of  the  Taunton 
River. 


Canning   Clube    Started 

Five  Canning  Clubs  have  been  organ- 
ized in  the  County  thus  far.  The  Happy 
Workers  of  North  Dighton,  The  Success 
Canning  Club  of  North  Dartmouth;  The 
Jenny  Wrenn  Canning  Club  of  Seekonk, 
The  Little  Housewives  of  Taunton,  and 
the  Walker  School  Canning  Club  at 
Weir  Village,  Taunton. 


There  are  several  4  H  Club  pledge 
cards  and  some  Club  stationery  in  the 
Junior  Office  here  at  Segreganset  which 
can  be  obtained  easily.  The  cards  are 
free.  Please  write  the  County  Club 
Agent,  Segreganset,  if  you  want  any  of 
them. 

CHILDREN'S    DAY 


The  following  State  and  County 
champions  spent  a  very  delightful  and 
helpful  week  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  Amherst,  during  the 
last  week  in  July.  The  State  Champions 
were  Myrtice  Fuller,  Norton,  Clothing; 
Herbert  Ashley,  Berkley,  Potato ;  Chester 
Munroe,  Rehoboth,  Fai-m  Management. 
The  County  Champions  were  Evelyn 
Morse,  Taunton,  Canning;  Anna  Sylvia, 
Taunton,  Food;  Lucile  Potter, 
Westport,  Clothing;  Ruth  Cruickshank, 
Easton,  Garden;  Charles  Russell,  New 
Bedford,  Poultry;  Kenton  Gilford,  Dart- 
mouth, Pig;  Ellwood  Lindsay,  Seekonk, 
Handicraft;  Linval  Harvey,  Somerset, 
Dairy;  and  Carol  Buck,  North  Easton, 
Potato. 

Herbert  Ashley  won  the  honor  of 
being  the  best  boy  camper  at  Camp  Gil- 
bert while  Myrtice  Fuller  won  the  Hand 
H  for  the  Girls'  Camp.  The  4  H's  repre- 
senting Head,  Heart,  Health  and  Hand 
are  the  four  H's  awarded  in  each  Camp, 
and  it  is  considered  quite  an  honor  to 
receive  one  of  these. 

The  County  Agent  was  assisted  by 
Chester  Munroe  and  Herbert  Ashley 
who  kindly  drove  their  cars  to  help  take 
these  worthy  Club  boys  and  girls  to 
Camp    Gilbert. 


SEASONAL  REMINDERS 


SEPTEMBER  19,  1925 


Canning 

Be  sure  to  can  fruits  and  vegetables 
when  they  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  It 
does  not  pay  to  can  unless  you  can  get 
them  cheaply  or  when  they  are  plenti- 
ful in  your  garden  or  orchard. 

Blueberries  are  plentiful  this  year. 
Get  all  you  can  and  can  them  the  easy 
way  by  blanching  a  few  seconds  in  boil- 
ing water  and  then  packing  in  jars  and 
sterilizing  16  minutes.  Write  for 
bulletins  if  you  wish  to  know  more  about 
this. 

There  are  to  be  canning  demon 
strations  by  Professor  Cole  of  Amherst 
on  August  12  and  26,  respectively.  On 
the  12th,  the  demonstrations  will  be  in 
Dartmouth  and  Westport,  and  on  the 
26th  in  Seekonk  and  Taunton.  Write 
the  Club  Agent  if  you  wish  to  know 
more  particulars  concerning  these 
demonstrations. 

Garden    And   Other    Crops 
Keep   the  garden   cultivated   and   free 
from    weeds.    This    saves    the    moisture 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the   crops. 

Watch  for  insects  on  garden  crops 
^Fpr  the  eating. insects,  such  as  cabbage 
worm,  cucumber  beetle,  potato  beetle  and 
large  green  tomato  worm  use  ai-sena^e 
of ,  lead  at  the- rate  of  10  isvel  teaspoon 


fuls  of  the  powder  or  3  of  the  paste  to 
1  gallon  of  water.  The  squash  vine 
borer  should  be  cut  out  with  a  knife. 
The  vines  should  be  covered  over  at 
intervals  with  soil  so  that  they  will 
root  and  withstand  other  insect  attacks, 
drought,  etc. 

For  the  sucking  insects,  such  as  plant 
lice,  which  may  be  found  on  the  under 
side  of  cucumbers,  turnips  and  a  few 
other  vegetables,  use  Black  Leaf  40  or 
Nicotine  Sulphate. 

For  the  blights  which  attack  late 
potatoes,  cucumbers  and  melons  and 
celery  use   Bordeaux  mixture. 

Pall  spinach  can  be  sown  this  month. 

Mark  some  of  the  best  formed,  earliest 
maturing  ears  of  com  for  seed.  Also 
save  a  few  each  of  the  cucumbers  and 
summer  squash  for  seed  and  allow  them 
to  thoroughly  ripen  on  the  vines. 

Poultry 

If  any  Poultry  Club  member  is  in- 
terested in  exhibiting  poultry  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Spring- 
field in  September,  kindly  send  word  to 
the  County  Club  Agent.  Many  fine 
prizes  are  to  be  awarded.  Send  for 
premium  list. 

Four  or  five  boys  exhibiting  birds  at 
the  Eastern  State  Exposition  will  be 
taken  up  there  for  a  few  days  during 
the  Exposition  with  all  expenses  paid. 
The   first   entries   will  be  chosen   to   go. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  look 
out  for  lice  on  the  hens  and  chickens; 
mites  also.  Treat  the  hens  for  body  lice 
by  rubbing  a  little  mercurial  ointment 
around  vent.  For  mites,  spray  roosts, 
cracks,  etc.,  thoroughly  with  kerosene  or 
good  standard  disinfectant,  like  crude 
carbolic   acid   or  carbolinium. 

In  the  feeding  of  poultry,  that  is  the 
growing  stock,  at  this  time,  it  is  best 
to  cut  down  on  the  dry  mash,  feeding 
about  two  parts  scratch  feed  to  one  of 
dry  mash.  In  the  scratch  it  is  best  to 
feed  nearly  all  corn  at  this  time. 

Feed  your  maturing  pullets  2  pounds 
of  Gold  Medal  tobacco  dust  to  100 
pounds  of  dry  mash,  commencing  six 
weeks  or  so  before  you  are  planning  tn 
house  your  pullets  for  the  winter.  Then 
give  a  dose  of  Epsom  Salts  at  the  rats 
of  1  pound  to  100  hens,  put  in  the 
drinking  water.  This  should  be  done 
just  before  housing. 

Dairy 

Keep  the  calf  covered  with  a  cover- 
ing made  of  a  couple  of  oM  burlap  bags, 
or  something  similar.  This  not  only 
keeps  the  flies  off,  but  tends  to  make 
her  coat  slicker.  This  covering;  should  be 
kept  on  all  the  time.  If  ycu  are  planning 
to  send  your  calf  to  Brockton  Pair,  you 
ought  to  be  sure  and  do  this. 

Don't  omit  the-  .gTa'n  f'^'-  vo'v  calf. 
A  growing  animal  should  always  Ipe 
grained   to  p:et   best   results.         .J    "   . 
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Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sept.  17,  18,  19,  1925 
THREE  DAYS  THREE  NIGHTS 


VEGETABLE    GROWERS'    CONVEN- 
TION,   PROVIDENCE,    SEPT.    14 
TO   19,    1925 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Vege- 
table Growers'  Association  of  America 
will  be  held  in  P*rovidence  next  month 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  This  organiza- 
tion represents  a  large  body  of  business 
farmers  in  all  part  of  the  country  and 
it  extends  to  all  farmers  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  attend  its.  meetings. 

A  splendid  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged consisting  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations, field  trips  and  recreational 
features.  The  Convention  will  open  at 
3.00  p.  m.,  Sept.  14,  with  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Board..  The  officers  and 
executives  of  vegetable  growers'  asso- 
ciations will  meet  at  6.00  p.  m.  to  dis- 
cuss methods  of  organization  and  af- 
filiation of  local  associations  with  the 
national  body.  Mr.  A.  H.  MacLennon, 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Vice-  President  of  the 
Association,  will  deliver  an  address  on 
"The  National  Association  and  the 
Vegetable  Grower."  This  talk  will  ex- 
plain the  many  services  the  national 
association  can  render  to  local  associa- 
tions and  individual  farmers. 

On  Sept.  15  at  11.00  a.  m.,  Mr.  H. 
M.  Dixon,  Farm  Economist  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  talk  on 
the  subject  "Income  and  Price  Trends 
in  Vegetable  Production  in  Relation  to 
Other  Agricultural  Products."  Mr.  Dix- 
on will  give  information  regarding  the 
various  factors  which  infiuence  the 
market  prices  of  vegetables,  explaining 
the  reasons  for  high  and  low  prices. 

"Nematodes"  are  causing  a  great 
■deal  of  trouble  to  vegetable  growers, 
and  the  latest  information  regarding  the 
control  of  this  pest  will  be  brought  to 
their  attention  on  Sept.  15  at  2.00  p.  m. 
by  Dr.  N.  A.  Cobb,  U.  S.  Department 
cf  Agriculture,  who  has  studied  this 
subject  for  many  years. 

The   standardization   of  vegetables  is 
(Continued   on   Page  2,  Col.  2.) 


ABOUT  THE   FAIR 


Besides  the  regular  program  of 
events  the  Fair  will  be  well  worth  at- 
tending- from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
exhibits   alone. 

There  will  be  the  usual  excellent 
showing  of  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  po- 
tatoes and  poultry.  The  automobile 
show  itself  will  be  worth  the  price 
of  admission.  A  number  of  new 
models  have  re'cently  been  put  on  the 
market  and  will  be  on  exhibition.  There 
will  be  two  large  tents  and  considerable 
building  space  devoted  to  up-to-date 
farm  machinery  and  merchants'  exhib- 
its. 

There  will  be  the  usual  fun  on  the 
midway.  The  midway  will  be  run  by  lo- 
cal talent.  This  should  add  considerable 
interest  and  should  do  away  with  the 
bad  features  which  usually  accompany 
the  professional  fakir  midway. 

The  future  success  of  the  Pair  de- 
pends very  largely  on  its  patronage. 
We  hope  you  will  talk  with  your  neigh- 
bors and  friends  about  the  Fair  and 
plan  to  be  present  at  least  one  day. 

There  will  be  free  parking  this  year 
for  all  those   attending  the  Fair. 

The  regular  admission  ticket  will  be 
35   cents. 

The  clambake  tickets  will  be  $1.25 
and  will  include  admission  to  the  Fair. 

Saturday,  Children's  Day,  children  12 
years  and  under  will  be  admitted  free 

The  clambake  tickets  are  limited  to 
250  and  should  be  secured  in  advance 
from  Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Morse,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'   FAIR 

PROGRAM  OF  EVENTS 

Thursday,  September  17,  Farm  &  Home 

Bureau    Day 

10.30  a.  m.     Preliminaries;   Barn  Yard 
Golf   Tournament. 


1.00  p.  m.  Clambake  in  Gymnasium 
of  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School.  Clambake  tickets  will  in- 
clude admission  to  Pair. 
2.00  p.  m.  Finals.  Barn  Yard  Golf 
Tournament. 

Lecture,    "Producing    Quality    Ap- 
ples," by  Prof.  P.  C.  Sears. 
2.00-4.30   p.   m.      Orchestra  Music. 
8.00    p.    m.     Musical    Concert    by   the 
Gertrude    Thompson    Concert    Co. 
of  Boston. 
Friday,   September   18,    Grange  Day 
10.30   a.   m.     Sports     open    to     Grange 
members. 
2.30  p.   m.     Ball  Game  between  Ana- 
wan  and  Dighton  Rock  Granges. 
2.30    p.   m.     Fashion   Show.    By   cour- 
tesy of  Cherry  &  Webb,  Fall  River. 
7.30  p.  m.     Fashion  Show. 
Orchestra  Music  both  afternoon  and 
evening. 
Saturday,       September       19,      Children's 

Day 
1030   a.  m.  to   4.00  p.  m.     Sports  and 
contests  for  juniors  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  E  R  Wyeth.  A  more 
complete  program  of  Junior  events 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue. 
2.00  p.  m.      Orchestra  Music. 
7.30  p.  m.      Orchestra  Music. 
8  00  p.  m.     Auction  Sale  of  Exhibits. 


A  WORKABLE  PLAN  FOR  TESTING 
DAIRY  HERDS 


The  Worcester  County  Farm  Bureau 
has  developed  a  more  economical  meth- 
od of  handling  the  testing  of  dairy 
herds  than  has  elsewhere  come  to  our 
attention.  Instead  of  the  customary 
ccw-test  association  with  its  somewhat 
expensive  service,  it  has  been  found 
practicable  for  the  farmer  to  take  his 
own  milk  samples,  do  his  own  weighing 
of  feeds  and  of  products,  and  ship  the 
milk  samples  to  the  testing  laboratory 
(Continued   on   Page   2,   Col.   3) 
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POULTRY    FIELD   DAY 


A  successful  poultry  field  day  and 
auto  tour  was  held  Tuesday,  August 
18th.  The  Rehoboth  Poultry  Associa- 
tion united  with  the  Taunton  Poultry 
Poultry      Association.  Twenty-eight 

automobiles  and  trucks  took  the  trip; 
most  of  them  were  loaded  to  capacity. 
The  first  stop  was  made  at  Brooks  Par- 
rar's  Duck  and  Baby  Chick  Farm.  Mr. 
Farrar  hatches  two  hundred  thousand 
baby  chicks  and  over  fifteen  thousand 
ducks  each  year.  Mr.  Farrar  has  built 
up  an  enviable  reputation  and  is  prob- 
ably as  well  known  as  any  poultryman 
in  New  England.  Most  of  the  ducks 
are  marketed  at  Mr.  Farrar's  roadside 
stand. 

The  second  stop  was  at  Glen  Echo 
Park  at  Stoughton.  Here  the  party  en- 
joyed basket  lunch  and  sports.  This  was 
followed  by  a  brief  speaking  program 
which  included  talks  by  Mr.  Herbert  A. 
Rose,  County  Agent  of  Norfolk  Coun- 
ty, and  Professor  Luther  Banta  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Ira  Murdock's 
at  Holbrook.  Mr.  Murdock  was  former- 
ly president  of  the  Taunton  Poultry  As- 
sociation and  is  nov/  building  up  a  poul' 
try  plant  in  Holbrook. 

The  last  stop  was  a  visit  to  the  Ryan 
Poultry  Farm  in  Stoughton.  This  is 
probably  the  largest  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm  in  the  United  States.  Forty-six 
hundred  mature  birds  are  wintered.  The 
incubator  capacity  on  this  farm  is  28,- 
000.  More  than  two  thousand  pullets 
had  been  placed  in  the  laying  houses 
and  about  as  many  more  were  on  the 
range.  The  pullets  were  laying-  about 
40  per  cent  on  August  18th. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND   FRUIT   SHOW 


The  New  England  Fruit  Show  will 
be  held  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
October  29  to  November  1  inclusive. 

The  following  organizations  are  ac- 
tively associated  in  carrying  on  the 
show: 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Massachusetts    Department   of   Agricul- 
ture. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural   College. 
Massachusetts   Fruit   Growers'   Associa- 
tion. 
Massachusetts   Society   for   the    Promo- 
tion of  Agriculture. 
Massachusetts    Comity    Extension    Ser- 
vice. 
Massachusetts  State   Grange. 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Farm   Bu- 
reaus. 
Associated  Industries. 
Worcester   County   Horticultural   Socie- 
•     ty. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society. 
Maine   Department   of   Agriculture. 

All  entries  and  requests  for  informa- 
tion concerning  premium  lists  and  oth- 


er matters  pertaining  to  the  show 
should  be  sent  to  Leslie  B.  Smith,  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  300  Massachusetts  ave- 
nue, Boston,  Mass. 

The  premiums  offered  include  several 
valuable  silver  cups  and  trophies  to- 
gether with  seven  thousand  dollars  in 
cash. 

The  Show  opens  Thursday,  October 
29,  1.00  to  10.00  p.  m.;  October  30, 
10.00  a.  m.  to  10.00  p.  m.;  October  31, 
10.00  a.  m.  to  10.00  p.  m.;  November  1 
1.00  a.  m.  to  10.00  p.  m.  The  admission 
is  free. 


VEGETABLE    GROWERS'    CONVEN- 
TION 

(  Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  1) 

a  subject  of  unusual  interest  to  market 
gardeners  It  would  be  a  great  boon 
not  only  to  the  growers,  but  to  distrib- 
utors and  consumers  if  the  varieties  of 
vegetables  grown  could  be  reduced  to 
a  few  types  of  superior  merit.  Francis 
C.  Stokes  of  Philadelphia  will  discuss 
this  subject  at  3.00  p.  m.  on  Septembei 
15. 

At  8.00  p.  ni.  the  general  public  will 
be  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  at  which 
Prof.  R.  A.  Dutcher,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  will  lecture  on  "The  Food 
Value  of  Vegetables."  This  subject  is 
one  about  which  everyone  needs  to  be 
better  informed. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  17  there 
will  be  field  trips  and  demonstrations 
of  the  latest  improved  machinery  used 
by  market  gardeners.  Details  of  the 
trips  and  demonstrations  will  be  an- 
nounced at  the  meetings. 

On  Friday  morning,  Sept.  18,  at  10 
a.  m.,  Dr.  L.  C.  Corbett  Chief  of  the 
Horticultural  Division,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  will  lecture  on 
"World  Production  and  World  Mar- 
kets for  Vegetables."  Mr.  H.  W. 
Tinkham,  Warren,  R.  I.,  will  lead  the 
discussion.  Modern  methods  of  trans- 
portation make  it  possible  to  market 
crops  thousands  cf  miles  from  the  fields 
in  wh'ch  they  are  grown;  vegetable 
growers,  therefore,  should  be  informed 
about  the  world  production  of  crops. 
The  subject  will  be  of  unusual  inter- 
est. 

Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  State  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  discuss  "Roadside 
Markets,"  another  subject  important  to 
local  farmers,   at   11  00  a.  m. 

At  1.00  p.  m.  on  Sept  18,  there  will 
be  a  sail  down  Narragansett  Bay  ending 
with  a  famous  R.  I.  shore  dinner  at 
Rocky  Point.  This  will  be  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  association  to  which  all 
farmers  are  invited. 

CLAMBAKE 

AT 

THE  BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS' 

FAIR 
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A  WORKABLE  PLAN  FOR  TESTING 
DAIRY  HERDS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  3) 

by  parcel  post.  Parcel  post  container's 
are  furnished  by  the  Farm  Bureau  for 
this  purpose. 

At  the  laboratory  a  Babcoek  test  of 
the  products  of  each  cow  is  made,  feed 
ccsts  are  determined,  other  computa- 
tions of  interest  to  the  dairyman  are 
made,  and  a  record  returned  to  the 
farmer  containing  important  data  on 
the  individual  cows  and  on  his  herd 
practices  as  a  whole.  Occasional  visits 
are  made  to  each  herd  by  the  County 
Agent,  but  the  loss  of  time,  and  the 
other  costs  cf  travel  are  largely  elim- 
inated. 

The  method  also  makes  possible  the 
handing  of  the  test  and  calculations 
for  a  much  greater  number  of  herds  by 
one    person,    thus    again    cutting    costs 

Because  of  the  economy  in  time 
when  cow-testing  is  so  handled,  the  ad- 
visory work  connected  with  the  testing 
can  be  done  by  a  really  competent  man, 
such  as  the  County  Agent,  whereas,  as 
the  usual  methods  in  cow-test  associa- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  a  low- 
priced  man  of  very  limited  experience. 

Since  the  opportunity  for  having  this 
service  was  opened  to  the  dairymen  of 
Worcester  County  some  months  ago, 
there  has  been  constantly  new  demand 
for  it.  Some  70  or  80  herds  are  now  on 
test  and  new  applications  for  the  ser- 
vice  are   steadily   coming  to   the   office. 

The  reason  for  this  extended  notice 
in  the  Bulletin  is,  of  course,  because  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  method  is 
readily  adaptable  to  conditions  and  the 
needs  of  dairymen  in  Bristol  County. 
It  is  a  line  of  service  that  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Agricultural  School,  could  ren- 
der at  no  very  great  expense. 

Probably  if  a  few  dairymen  let  it 
be  known  that  they  would  avail  them- 
selves of  such  service,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau would  see  that  they  got  it. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  herds 
from  which  milk  is  sold  on  butter-fat 
test,  there  is  little  doubt  that  there 
are  many  farmers  who  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  yield  from  each  of  their 
animals. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  in  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  es 
tablish  cow-test  associations  in  Bristol 
County,  and  the  experience  has  been 
Eiimilari  everywhere  else,  is  the  fact 
that  low-priced,  inexperienced  men 
have,  of  necessity,  been  hired  to  do  the 
work  of  the  association,  and  the  term 
of  service  of  even  these  incompeten„s 
is  usualy  brief.  Results  have,  there- 
fore, been  meager  and  unsatisfactory 
Here  is  a  method  by  which  permanent 
and  competent  service  could  be  rend- 
ered, and  results  would  be  cumulative 
and  valuable. 
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Home  economic  notes 


t'air   Attractiohs   for   Momemakers. 

Don't  forget  Bristol  County  Farmers' 
Fair,  at  the  Agricultural  School,  Seg- 
reganset,  Mass.,  on  September  17,  18 
and  19.  More  and  finer  attractions  than 
ever  before  will  be  offered  to  interest 
the  women.  Those  who  saw  the  furn- 
ished cottage  last  year  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  Bostoek  Furniture  Com- 
pany of  Taunton  will  have  the  same 
place  his  year,  R.  A.  McWhirr  Com- 
pany of  Fall  River,  will  also  have  a 
large  exhibit  and  the  Stevens  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Fall  River,  mak- 
ers of  the  famous  Stevens  bedspreads; 
will  show  their  products.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Cherry  &  Webb  of  Fall 
River  a  fashion  shov/  is  scheduled  foi 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Grange 
Day,  Friday,  September  18.  Every 
woman  who  is  interested  in  furniture, 
home  furnishings,  kitchen  equipment  or 
the  fall  styles — and  what  woman  is  not 
interested  in  all  these — will  want  to 
spend  some  time  at  each  of  these  ex- 
hibits. 

Another  feature  in  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics section  wil  be  an  exhibit  of 
garment  finishes — the  little  touches 
that  make  the  difference — with  a  dem- 
onstrator in  charge  who  will  show  you 
how  to  make  them  the  right  and  easy 
way.  Information  on  colors  and  be- 
coming styles  particularly  for  difficult 
figures,  may  be  had  at  this  same  booth. 
Are  you  overweight?  Are  you  under- 
weight? Have  you  growing  children? 
Then  you  will  surely  wish  to  see  the  ex- 
hibit "Food  Helps  Make  the  Differ- 
ence". This  will  not  only  show  the  ef- 
fects of  good  and  poor  food  habits,  but 
will  give  suggestions  that  may  help  you 
to  feed  your  family  properly,  econom- 
ically, easily  and  attractively. 

Be  sure  to  visit  all  these  exhibits  and 
remember  the  attractions  for  each  day: 
Thursday,      September      17,     Farm      & 
Home  Bureau  Day. 
Clambake  at  1.00  p.  m. 
Musical    Program — Evening. 
Friday,   September    18,    Grange    Day. 
Fashion     Show.     Afternoon     and 
evening-. 
Saturday,     September     19,     Children's 
Day. 

Sports,    Contests    and    Dsmonstra- 
tions. 
Auction  Sale  of  Exhibits.  Evening. 


Canning   Notes 

Numbers  of  requests  have  been  filled 
for  information  and  bulletins  on  can- 
ning, jelly  jams,  conserves  and  the  like. 
Juniors  and  adults  have  attended  meet- 
ings where  Mr.  W.  R.  Cole  has  demon- 
strated making  these  products.  Home- 
makers  all  over  the  county  are  putting 
into  cans,  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
their  tables  may  be  supplied  with  fruit 


at  least  once  a  day  and  two  vegetables 
besides  potatoes  every  day  next  winter. 
We  can  supply  recipes  and  directions 
to  you,  too,  if  you  already  haven't 
them.  Just  write  to  the  Home  Dem- 
onstration   Agent,    Segreganset,    Mass. 

The  following  recipe  has  been  re- 
quested so  many  times  that  we  print  it 
here.  We  have  others  also  for  grapes. 
Grape   Ade: 

1.  Remove  grapes  from  stems,  dis- 
carding green  and  over-ripe  fruit  and 
wash    thoroughly. 

2.  Put  17  cup  of  grapes  and  V2  cup 
of  sugar  into  a  hot  quart  jar  and  fill 
immediately  with  boiling  water. 

3.  Seal   instantly. 


Why   the   First   Prize    Kitchen    Got    First 
Prize 

You've  heard  a  lot  about  the  kitchen 
contest,  and,  of  course  you  want  to 
know  why  the  first  prize  kitchen  got 
first  prize.  The  contest  was  to  deter- 
mine which  kitchen  over  a  given  period 
of  time  would  make  the  greatest  rela- 
tive improvement.  The  kitchen  score 
card  prepared  by  the  Home  Manage- 
ment Specialist  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  Extension  Service 
was  used  to  measure  the  improvement 
made.  Certain  things  which  were  con- 
sidered necessary  or  desirable  in  a  con- 
venient kitchen  were  given  values  and 
these  values  checked  in  the  kitchen  at 
the  beginning  and  again  at  the  end  of 
the  contest. 

The  first  prize  kitchen  had  very  few 
of  these  things  at  the  outset  so  scored 
very  low,  but  had  made  such  improve- 
ment that  the  score  was  very  high  at 
the  end.  The  first  score  was  60.5  and 
the  second  score  was  93,  and  difference 
of  32.5  points  or  53.5  per  cent,  im- 
provement. 


Kitchen     Improvements 

Took  off  old  paper  from  walls. 
Cleaned  out  closet  over  dresser. 
Cleaned  out  closet  under  dresser. 
Cleaned  out  drawers  of  dresser. 
Tore  out  closet  over  dresser  and  boarded 

it  up. 
Moved  out  old  bureau  which  was  partly 

in  front  of  a  pleasant  window. 
Washed  the  ceiling. 
Took   out  hot  water   boiler  and   washed 

it  outside  and  inside. 
Cleaned    and    enameled    base    on    which 

hot  water  boiler  rested. 
Laid  new  birch  floor  in  kitchen. 
Put  on  knee  pipe  and  moved  coal  stove 

to  left,  leaving  room  for  a  gas  stove 

at  the  right. 
Put  new  linoleum  under  stove. 
White-washed   ceiling,   two  coats. 
Filled  up  holes  and  cracks  in  side  walls 

with  plaster  paris. 
Gluesized   side  walls. 
Washed  over  old  paint  on  woodwork. 
Put   two    coats    of   ecru-color   paint    on 

side  walls. 


Put  one  coat  of  sand  stone  color  paint 

on    woodwork. 
Cleaned   up   and    enameled   gas    stove. 
Set  up  gas  stove  at  right  of  coal  stove 
and  piped  it  through  cellar  ready  for 
the  meter. 
Set  back  hot  water  boiler  and  base  and 
moved    it    into    corner    near    chimney 
out  of  the  way. 
Installed    electric    pump,    connecting    it 

with   300   gallon  iron  tank  in  cellar. 
Connected  cold  and  hot  water  pipes  at 
sink,   moving   both   pipes   and   faucets 
from   end  of   sink  to   back  of  sink. 
Put   in   new  lining  and   water  front  in 
coal    stove   and   connected    pipes   with 
copper  hot  water   boiler. 
Smoothed    new    floor    in    kitchen    with 

scrapers  and  sand  paper. 
Put  finish  on  kitchen  floor. 
Put  a  coat  of  wax  on  kitchen  floor  and 

linoleum. 
Built  new,  long  cupboard  over  sink  and 
dresser   wdth   three    shelves    and    two 
pairs  of  double   doors. 
Sheathed    up    below    the    cupboard    all 

around   sink   and   dresser. 
Put   two    coats    of   shellac    on    cupboard 
inside  and  outside  and  also  on  sheath- 
ing  underneath. 
Put  up  and  shellaced  four  new  shelves, 

two  on  each  side  of  sink. 
Put  long  row  of  hooks  back  of  sink  and 
all   around  back  of  dresser  and  hung 
on   small   kitchen   utensils. 
Covered   dresser   on   both    sides   of   sink 
with   zinc   and   also   put  zinc  back  of 
sink  and  faucets. 
Made  wire  rack  for  sink  to  put  under 
dish    pan    and    drainer    in    order    to 
raise  them  to  proper  working  height. 
Fixed      up      cupboard      under      dresser, 
painted  wall  at  back,  sheathed  up  sides 
and   put  in   new  floor  and  new  shelf 
and  shellaced  them. 
Arranged   cupboard   under  dresser,  put- 
ting in  cooking  dishes  and   supplies. 
Arranged     shelves     in     cupboard     over 
dresser,    placing    all    cooking    supplies 
at  cooking  center. 
Rearranged  drawers  in  dresser,  putting 
tinware  and  baking  dishes  in  two   so 
to  be  near  cooking  center,  and  in  the 
third,  towels,   aprons,  holders,   strain- 
ers, etc. 
Hung    up    cooking    towel,    and    placed 
cook    books     on     shelf    near    cooking 
center. 
Cleaned    out    and    washed    corner   closet 

in   kitchen. 
Tore  out  some  shelves  on  sides  and  put 
up    hooks    for  -clothes,    etc.,    leaving 
shelves    at   back   for   other   things. 
Painted  side  walls  and  shelves,  and  laid 
and     shellaced    new    floor    in    corner 
closet. 
Put  new  oilcloth  covering  on  work  table. 
Added    new   kitchen   step-stool   and   new 

kitchen  rocker. 
Put  salt  and  pepper  shakers,   also  long 
handled  spoon  and  fork,  and  asbestos 
(Continued   on   Page   4,   Col.   3) 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


4H   Club   Program 

All  good  4-H  Club  members  will  be 
present  at  the  Bristol  County  Farmers'' 
Fair  on  Junior  Day,  which  is  Saturday, 
September  19th.  A  full  and  interesting- 
program  is  being  planned  from  early 
'till  late  and  the  club  spirit  will  be  high. 

In  the  morning  there  will  be  sports 
and  games  starting  at  10.30.  In  the 
afternoon  at  2.00  P.  M.  there  will  be 
junior  contests  including  Canning, 
Clothing,  Fruit  Poultry  and  Vege- 
tables in  -which  every  club  member 
should  take  part.  There  will  be  cash 
prizes  and  ribbons  awarded.  In  the  early 
evening  there  will  be  a  Club  Camp  Fire 
on  the  banks  of  the  Taunton  River,  and 
every  club  member-  should  be  present. 
We  hope  to  make  this  a  very  interesting 
and  impressive  event.  Local  leaders  and 
friends  of  Junior  Club  Work  are  also 
cordially   invited. 

Club    Exhibits 

With  the  fine  Junior  Premiums  offered 
this  year  every  club  member  should  ex- 
hibit something  and  do  his  or  her  part 
in  making  this  department  the  best  we 
have  ever  had. 

The  classes  include  Canning,  Cooking, 
Sewing,  Poultry,  Vegetable,  Handicraft, 
Flowers,  and  Club  Stories.  Good  prizes 
are  offered  in  all  of  these  classes.  Look 
over  the  Junior  part  of  the  Premium 
List  and  see  if  you  cannot  contribute 
something.  If  you  have  not  received  a 
premium  list  get  in  touch  with  the 
County  Club  Agent,  Segreganset,  Mass., 
immediately  or  telephone  Taunton 
1680. 

Arrange,  if  possible,  to  get  your  ex- 
hibits in  yourself  or  by  some  friend  or 
neighbor  who  is  coming  this  way.  Please 
let  the  Club  Agent  know  how  your  ex- 
hibits are  coming.  This  information  can 
be  placed  on  the  entry  blank. 


spells  better  economic  conditions  for  all 
classes,  and  they,  too,  are  continuously 
offering  support  which  is  exceedingly 
helpful  when  approved  by  the  agricul- 
tural  college   officials. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion is  supporting  club  work  to  the  best 
of  its  ability.  We  should  like  to  see 
every  state,  county  and  local  Farm 
Bureau  do  likewise.  As  farmers,  we  de- 
sire and  will  contest  for  equal  economic 
opportunity  with  other  classes,  not  for- 
getting that  from  these  opportunities 
come  responsibilities  to  which  we  must 
respond  as  we  proceed.  Not  among  the 
least  of  these  is  the  responsibility  to 
give  our  young  people  the  best  that  we 
can  in  the  way  of  education,  good  bodies, 
healthful  social  relationship  and  all  the 
powers  which  wll  make  for  success  in 
the  agricultural  field,  should  they  choose 
to  follow  in  our  chosen  life  work.  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Four-H  club  work  is  doing 
this. 

Firmly  do  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can farm  home  is  today  the  chief  bul- 
wark of  the  nation  for  it  is  there  that 
many  a  national  leader  has  been  born 
and  reared.  The  Farm  Bureau  needs 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work;  boys  and 
girls'  club  work  needs  the  Farm  Bureau. 
We  can  scarcely  give  it  too  much  aid 
for  the  well-being  of  our  children,  our 
organizations  and  our  country. 

O.  E.  BRADFUTE,  President  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 


CLUB  WORK  MEANS  MUCH  TO  THE 
FARM   BUREAU 


Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  most  hope- 
ful and  helpful  part  of  extension  work 
being  carried  on  by  the  agricultural 
colleges  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture. The  work  should  grow  and  ex- 
pand, and  it  is — at   a   rapid   rate. 

The  chief  reasons  for  its  growth  are 
that  farmers  and  their  wives  are  taking 
a  greater  interest  in  it  locally,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  agricultural  colleges  and 
the  extension  agents  are  giving  it  more 
time'and  heartier  support.  Then,  too,  the 
various  business  interests  of  the  country, 
both  large  and  small,  have  seen  in  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  a  means  of  awaken- 
ing constructive  thought  and  action 
along  agricultural  lines,  with  consequent 
agricultural    prosperity,    which    always 


Brockton  Fair  grounds  not  later  than 
Monday,  September  28,  2  P.  M.  Each 
exhibit  should  be  carefully  labeled 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
owner.  These  articles  must  remain 
during  the  entire  duration  of  the  fair. 

Part  II   CONSTRUCTION— 50% 

Each  contestant  must  cut  and  con- 
struct a  simple  apron — entire  process 
to  be  carried  on  at  the  Junior  Ex- 
tension Building  at  the  Brockton  Fair 
grounds,  where  material,  equipment 
and  sewing  machine  will  be  supplied. 

Part  III  ORAL  PRESENTATION  10% 
Each  contestant  must  answer  orally 
such  questions  as  the  Judges  desire 
to  ask  in  regard  to  simple  garment 
construction. 

6.  An  electric  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine fully  equipped  will  be  awarded  to 
the  winner  at  the   close   of  the  Fair. 

7.  Construction  and  oral  presenta- 
tion will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  Sept- 
ember 29,  1925,  beginning  promptly  at 
9.30  A.  M.  Contestants  should  report 
at  the  office  in  the  Junior  Extension 
building  by  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  of  the 
contest  to   receive  instructions. 


SEWING    MACHINE    PRIZE 


Singer    Company    Offers    Prize    for    An- 
other   Contest    at    Brockton    Fair 

Another  valuable  prize  is  offered  to 
the  girls  at  Brockton  Fair.  A  Singer 
sewing  machine,  either  electric  or  foot- 
power,  has  been  offered  by  that  Com- 
pany to  the  girl  who  is  the  best  sewer. 
The   rules  follow: 

1.  Only  persons  who  are  or  have 
been  4-H  Club  members  are  eligible  for 
the  contest. 

2.  Contestants  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  10  to  21. 

3.  Contestants  must  show  credentials 
from  their  county  club  agents  regard- 
ing their  achievements  in  club  work. 
This  includes  projects,  years  of  service, 
county  offices  held,  prizes  won  and  any 
other  desirable  information.  Blanks  for 
this  information  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
ceipt of  entry. 

4.  Entries  for  this  contest  s>inuld  be 
sent  to  Stanley  L.  Freeman,  Plymouth 
County  Extension  Service,  106  Main  St.. 
Brockton,  Mass.,  not  later  than  Sept- 
ember 15,  1925. 

5'.  Contest  consists  of  three  parts: 
Part  I  EXHIBIT— 40% 

Each     contestant     must     exhibit     one 

apron  made  entirely  by  +he  exhibitor. 

These    exhibits    must    arrive    at    the 


Boy   Scouts  at  the  Farmers'  Fair 

On  Saturday,  September  19th,  Junior 
Day,  there  will  be  a  Scout  program  put 
on  by  Boy  Scouts  from  this  district 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  M. 
Follette  of  Pottersville,  District  Direc- 
tor. This  district  includes  Somerset, 
Dighton,  Rehoboth,  Assonet  and  South' 
Swansea  Troops.  This  program  will  in- 
clude pitching  tents,  making  fire  place, 
knot  tying,  first  aid  work,  fire  lighting 
without  matches,  etc.  This  part  of  the 
program  will  start  at  9.30  A.  M.  It  will 
no  doubt  be  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 


HOME  ECONOMIC  NOTES 

(Continued  from  Page  3,  Col.  3) 


mats   near   stove. 
Put  kettle  covers  near  kettles  and  handy 

to   stove. 
Cleaned   and   put  up   clothes  drier. 
Made  new  wood-box   set  up   on  legs  to 

move  it  about  easily.  It  also  has  shelf 

underneath    to    set    coal   hod    on    and 

hooks     around     sides     to     hang     on 

shovel,   poker,   brushes,    etc 
Fixed    windows   to   let   down   from   top. 
Put  up  four  new  window  shades,  cutting 

and   fitting  three  of  them. 
Made   new,   inside  screen   door. 
Put  screens  in  windows. 

JENNIE  D.  GIFFORD, 

Segreganset,  Mass. 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  AGGIES  WIN  AT 
BROCKTON. 


A   Group   of    B.    C.   Club   Members 

Among  them  Miss  Canie  Clapp,  Mr.  Herbert  Ashley,  Mr. Chester  Munroe,  winners  at  Brocl<ton 


EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER  CONTROL 


SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE 


Probably  every  farmer  in  Bristol 
County  knows  that  the  law  requires 
that  all  corn  stubble  must  be  plowed 
under  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  before 
December  1st.  Every  farmer  who  grows 
corn  should  be  interested  in  seeing-  that 
this  law  is  fulfilled.  Fall  plowing  of 
stubble  and  burning  of  corn  stalks, 
weeds,  etc.,  have  proven  to  be  the  only 
effective  means  of  control  so  far 
established. 

When  one  recognizes  the  fact  that 
one  caterpillar  in  the  spring  may  before 
the  end  of  the  season  be  responsible 
for  315,000  borers,  the  importance  of 
the  above  measures  may  be  understood. 

The  corn  borer  winters  over  as  a 
caterpillar  in  corn  stubble  and  stalks 
and  in  some  of  the  larger  weeds.  About 
the  middle  of  May  it  pupates  and 
emerges  as  a  moth.  The  moth  im- 
mediately begins  laying  several  hundred 
eggs.  Caterpillars  hatch  from  these  eggs 
in  a  few  days  and  begin  feeding-  upon 
early  corn  and  weeds.  These  caterpillars 
pupate  about  the  last  of  July,  and  early 
in  August  another  brood  appears.  These 
in  turn  lay  about  900  eggs  each  and 
this  brood  of  caterpillars  does  a  lot  of 

(Continued   on  page  2,   column   2) 


(A   portion   of   an   editorial   published    in 

the      Journal      of      the      Society      of 

Chemical    Industry,   London,   July 

3,    1925.) 

"The  unexpected  plays  its  part  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life.  The  business  man  is 
considered  successful  if  he  is  able 
occasionally  to  forestall  the  unexpected. 
If  he  cannot  foresee,  he  will  take  such 
precautions  as  he  can  so  that  the  in- 
cidence of  chance  circumstances  shall 
cause   the  least  disturbance. 

"Of  all  businesses,  the  agricultural 
industry  is  probably  the  most  exposed 
to  that  mysterious  factor  that  we  call 
chance.  In  agriculture,  punishment  fol- 
lows heavily  on  the  mistake  in  judg- 
ment, and  though,  as  everywhere,  ex- 
perience is  a  valuable  safeguard,  chance 
will,  in  the  end,  have  its  sway.  To  the 
agriculturist  then,  science,  with  its  dis- 
dain of  the  uncertain,  its  hatred  of  the 
unknown,  comes  as  a  potent  friend. 

"Eliminate  my  uncertainties,  says  the 
farmer,  and  your  food  shall  cost  less. 
Alas,  unhappy  is  the  lot  of  the  agri- 
cultural scientist.  Problems  there  are, 
so  many,  that  the  many  eager  workers 
(Continued    on    Page    2,     Col.    2) 


Bristol  County  boys  and  girls  fea- 
tured prominently  in  the  Junior  awards 
for  agricultural  and  home  products 
and  achievements  at  Brockton  Fair.  Per- 
haps first  in  the  list  should  be  put  Miss 
Carrie  0.  Clapp  of  Norton,  who  won 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  offered  for 
the  club  member  who  gave  the  best 
public  demonstration'  of  the  use  of  the 
sewing    machine    and    attachments. 

Miss  Clapp  has  been  prominent  in  the 
4  H  Club  work  for  the  past  five' years. 
In  1922,  she  won  the  county  champion- 
ship for  canning  and  again  in  1924,  a 
county  championship  in  clothing.  For 
three  years  Miss  Clapp  has  been  the 
local  club  leader  in  Norton  thus  carry- 
ing on  with  others  the  work  she  herself 
had  found  so  helpful  under  the  earlier 
leadership   of  Mrs.   G.   H.  Fuller. 

Miss  Clapp  is  president  of  the  Bris- 
tol   County   4H   Service    Club. 

For  the  past  two  summers.  Miss 
Clapp's  ability  in  canning  has  been 
recognized  in  a  very  practical  way  in 
that  she  has  been  hired  to  take  charge 
of  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  House  in  the  Pines  School.  Her 
4H  Club  interests  have  not  detracted 
from,  surely,  but  rather  contributed  to 
her  record  in  Norton  High  School, 
where  she  is  now  a  Senior. 

Herbert  Ashley  of  Berkley  is  another 
consistent  winner  in  4H  Club  work.  A 
graduate  of  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  in  1924,  he  has  for  four 
years  been  prominent  in  4H  Club 
circles.  In  1924,  he  was  county  champion 
in  potato  growing,  and  State  champion 
in  the  same  club  in  1925.  In  1924, 
Ashley  won  a  $75.00  scholarship  at 
Brockton  Fair  in  the  judging  contests. 

And  this  year  he  takes  first  place  iti 
poultry  judging,  over  some  50  con- 
testants from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

He  was  recently  chosen  as  State 
Representative  of  4H  Club  work  at  the 
encampment  at  the  Eastern  States  Ex- 
position, and  was  similarly  honored  by 
being  sent  as  a  Massachusetts  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Rhode  Island  Club 
Camp  this  past  summer. 

Herbert  is  also  a  local  club  leader, 
and  is  treasurer  of  the  Bristol  County 
4H  Service  Club. 

(Continued  on  page  2,   column   1) 
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Among  the  other  prominent  winners 
at  Brockton  are  Kenneth  Vining  of 
New  Bedford,  who  placed  fourth  in  the 
Junior  Fruit  Judging  Contest,  and  who, 
with  Chester  Munroe  of  Rehoboth  and 
Robert  Sharpies  of  South  Attleboro, 
won  the  third  place  as  a  Fruit  Judging 
Team  representing  Bristol  County  at 
Brockton  Fair.  In  this  contest  twelve 
teams  and  over  50  individuals  competed. 
This  trio  is,  incidentally,  a  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  judging 
team  as  all  of  the  boys  are  present  or 
former  pupils  of  the  school. 

Chester  Munroe  of  the  team  is  an- 
other club  member  with  an  enviable 
record  in  individual  winnings,  having 
won  both  County  and  State  champion- 
ships in  Farm  Management. 

In  the  Vegetable  Judging  Contest  at 
Brockton  Fair,  the  Bristol  County  team, 
consisting  of  Herman  Morse  of  Acush- 
net,  Carroll  Buck  of  No.  Easton  and 
Herbert  Ashley  of  Berkley,  won  third 
honors.  Buck  and  Morse  are  also 
notable  club  winners,  both  having  been 
county  champions  in  the  Potato  and 
Garden  Clubs  respectively,  and  both 
having  risen  to  the  positions  of  local 
club  leaders. 

At  the  Club  Camp  Fire  held  at 
Brockton  Fair  Grounds,  four  of  the  ten 
boys  and  girls  honored  for  exemplifying 
the  finest  club  spirit  were  Bristol 
County  Club  members,  namely,  Miss 
Elsie  Rose,  of  Dighton,  Miss  Helen 
Potter  of  Westport,  Miss  Bertha  La- 
coste  of  Rehoboth,  and  James  York  of 
New   Bedford. 

Besides  the  foregoing  winnings  in 
contests  there  were  many  Bristol 
County  Club*  members  who  won  prizes 
in  the  individual  exhibit  competition. 
Among  these  were  Chester  Munroe, 
James  Eddy  and  Blanche  Lees  of  Re- 
hoboth, John  Enos  of  Dighton,  Wm. 
McConville,  Jr.,  of  Dartmouth,  Ernest 
Weeks,  Ruth  Cruickshank,  Gordon 
Grant,  Robert  Andrews  of  Easton, 
Irving  York,  and  Charles  Russell  of 
New  Bedford,  Harvey  Smith  of  West- 
port,  Arthur  Gaisford  of  Seekonk, 
Howard  Laporte  of  No.  Attleboro,  and 
Homer   Davis   of  Taunton. 

The  Aggie  Boys'  Garden  Club  came 
in  for  placement  in  the  Garden  Club 
Exhibit. 


the    production    of    quality    fruit    seri- 
ously impaired. 

Many  orchardists  make  a  serious 
mistake  by  piling  up  hay  or  other  refuse 
about  the  base  of  the  tree.  This  makes 
an  ideal  place  for  the  mice  to  live.  The 
proper  use  of  mulch  is  excellent,  but 
the  proper  place  for  it  to  be  applied  is 
not  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  but 
underneath  the  branches  where  it  will 
protect  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  con- 
serve the   moisture. 

The  best  protection  for  trees  against 
mice  and  rodents  is  to  place  wire  net- 
ting about  trees.  This  should  be  of 
sufficiently  fine  mesh  to  keep  out  mice. 
It  should  be  high  enough  so  that  the 
snow  will  not  reach  the  top.  The  lower 
part  should  be  an  inch  or  so  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  prevent  the 
mice  from  getting  underneath. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  place  protectors 
around  the  trees  it  will  help  some  if  a 
little  dirt,  which  is  free  from  refuse, 
can  be  placed  around  the  base  of  the 
tree  and  tramped  firmly.  This  will  pre- 
vent rodents  from  building  nests  about 
the  trees. 

The  wiring,  however,  is  by  far  the 
best  prevention.  The  wire  protectors 
may  be  used  for  several  years  if  they 
are  removed  each  spring  and  kept  in 
a  suitable  place. 

If  the  trees  do  happen  to  get  girdled 
during  the  winter  they  should  be 
bridge  gTafted  early  in  the  spring  be- 
fore the  wood  gets  dried  out.  If  the 
trees  are  in  good  condition  and  the 
bridge  grafting  is  promptly  and  pro- 
perly done  it  is  usually  satisfactory. 

It  would  not  pay  to  bridge  graft  trees 
in   a  weakened   condition. 


THE    ARTIFICIAL    LIGHTING    PRO- 
GRAM 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  column  1) 

damage.  These  are  the  ones  that  winter 
over   in   the   corn   stalks. 

If  we  don't  think  enough  of  our 
neighbors  to  assist  in  controlling  this 
pest  we  should  for  our  own  interests 
endeavor  to  control  an  insect  which 
threatens  to  make  corn  growing  in  this 
country  unprofitable,  or  even  impossible. 

Let  us  all  co-operate  with  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  controll- 
ing this  destructive  enemy  of  agricul- 
ture. It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the 
Department  to  prosecute  farmers  when 
it  is  obviously  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture that  the  corn  borer  control 
measures  were  adopted. 


PROTECTION   OF   ORCHARD   TREES  (Continued  from  Page  1  column  2) 


Every  winter  that  we  have  where 
snow  occurs  on  the  ground  for  any 
length  of  time,  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  damage  is  done  in  Bristol 
County  from  rabbits,  mice,  etc.  Even 
where  the  trees  are  not  killed  outright 
they  become   materially  weakened   and 


are  all  too  few.  Every  field,  every  plant 
offers  questions  to  which  there  is  as 
yet  no  reply.  But  if  we  think  how  few 
have  yet  toiled  to  disclose  the  secrets 
of  the  farm,  if  we  realize  how  short  a 
time  the  work  has  been  continued,  we 
shall  marvel  that  so  much  is  known." 


It  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  artificial  light  can  be  used  with 
some  advantages  in  the  management  of 
laying  poultry.  Just  what  is  the  best 
program  to  follow  in  the  use  of  light- 
ing under  given  conditions  is  a  much 
more  difficult  question  to  answer. 

In  just  how  far  artificial  lighting  is 
merely  a  stimulus  to  increased  produc- 
tion that  must  be  compensated  for  in 
shortage  of  vitality  and  resultant  loss 
of  production  at  some  later  date  has 
not  as  yet  been  clearly  shown.  Is  there 
not  a  possibility,  for  example,  that  un- 
der right  management  a  longer  day  in 
the  winter  season  might  not  deplete 
but,  rather,  maintain  or  even  increase 
the  bird's  vigor  just  as  the  lengthening 
days  of  spring  seem  to  do. 

Perhaps  the  truth  of  the  matter  lies 
in  two  factors,  namely,  that  the  right- 
use  of  lights  depends  largely  upon  local 
conditions  of  management,  the  market- 
ing conditions,  the  poultryman's  whole 
yearly  program  for  his  birds,  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  birds  at  the  time 
lights  are  applied  to  the  flock,  and  the 
feeding  program.  Then  certain  it  is  that 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  that 
may  be  broadly  applicable  in  the  use  of 
lights  in  poultry  management. 

As  suggestive,  we  append  the  lighting 
program  advocated  by  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  as  announced  in  a 
circular  letter  that  has  just  arrived. 

LIGHTING  PROGRAM  FOR   1925,  BY 
CONN.  AGRI.  COLLEGE. 

Time  for  a  general  artificial  lighting 
program  will  soon  be  here.  Pullets  are 
ordinarily  lighted  from  November  1st, 
on.  As  has  been  plainly  demonstrated, 
the  pullets  will  stand  up  under  two 
months  of  artificial  lighting.  At  the  end 
of  that  time — January  1st — the  days 
begin  to  get  longer  and  Nature  seems  to 
help  out  perceptibly  more  in  holding  or 
increasing  production. 

There  are  three  systems  of  lighting 
commonly  used  which  may  be  classified 
as  follows:  The  poultryman's  system — 
from  9  to  10  at  night;  the  dairyman's 
system — from  5  A.  M.  until  daylight; 
and  the  hired  man's  system — from  6  A. 
M.  until  daylight,  and  from  dark  until 
6  P.  M.  Any  one  of  these  systems  of 
lighting  will   give    good   results. 

The  "poultryman's  system" — from  9 
until  10  P.  M. — ^will,  without  question, 
produce  as  many  or  more  eggs  and  keep 
the  birds  in  the  best  physical  condition, 
as  it  provides  additional  food  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  sleep.  This  applies  to 
the  hen  and  not  the  poultryman,  how- 
ever, and  many  poultrymen  are  chang- 
ing or  considering  changing  the  Night- 
Lunch  plan  to  the  "hired  man's  system" 
— that  is,  morning  and  night  lighting. 
(Continued  on  Page   4,  column   2) 
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HOME   ECONOMICS   NOTES. 


A   Correction, 

Through    a    very    grievous    error    in 

printing  the  receipt  for  Grape  Ade  in 

the  September  Bulletin  read:  "Put  17 

cups  of  grapes  into   a   hot  quart  jar." 

Obviously  this  is  not  correct  since  four 

cups  equal  one  quart.  The  recipe  should 

read:  ,->  .j 

Grape   Ade. 

1.  Remove  grapes  from  stems,  dis- 
carding green  and  over-ripe  fruit 
and  wash  thoroughly. 

2.  Put  one  cup  of  grapes  and  Vz  cup 
of  sugar  into  a  hot  quart  jar  and 
fill  immediately  with  boiling 
water. 

3.  Seal   instantly. 

Home    Bureau    Officers    Elected. 

At  the  regular  September  meeting  of 
the  Home  Bureau  Executive  Board  of 
the  Bristol  County  Extension  Service, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  one  year: 

President — Mrs.  M.  Florence  Wil- 
liams,  East  Norton. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  H.  F.  Tompson, 
Seekonk. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  George  B. 
Flint,   East  'Mansfield. 

Miss  Reynolds  and  Miss  Tucker  from 
the  State  s  ofllce  were  present  at  this 
meeting  which  was  lield  at  the  home  of 
the  former  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Russell 
L.  Hutchinson  of  Taunton. 

T'he  next  regular  meeting  is  scheduled 
for  Thursday,  November  12,  at  2.00  P. 
M.,  at  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Taunton 
Public  Library. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  WORK  AT  THE  BRIS- 
TOL COUNTY  FAIR. 


WESTPORT   TO   HAVE  CLOTHING 


To  cover  one  town  completely  with 
one  project  this  year  is  the  aim  of  the 
Home  Bureau  Extension  Service.  West- 
port  has  been  chosen  because  of  its  in- 
terest the  past  two  years  in  Extension 
Activities,  and  the  Clothing  project  has 
been  selected  because  it  has  been  the 
most  popular  project  in  that  town  thus 
far. 

There  are  something  over  600  women 
in  the  town  of  Westport.  To  date  only 
50  have  had  any  help  in  Clothing  from 
the  Extension  Service.  That  means  for 
every  woman  who  has  had  clothing  work 
there  are  ten  or  more  who  have  not. 
The  aim  under  the  new  plan  will  be  to 
give  these   other  women  a  chance. 

Obviously  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Home  Demonstration  Agent  to  meet 
all  these  women  personally  and  continue 
to  do  anything  else,  so  a  system  of 
leader  training  will  be  inaugurated.  Miss 
Marion  L.  Tucker,  State  Clothing 
Specialist,  and  Miss  Miller  will  train  a 
group  of  leaders  who  will  hold  meetings 
on  clothing  in  the  dififerent  parts  of 
Westport.  Every  woman  in  Westport  is 
entitled  to  this  service.  All  that  is 
(Continued   on   Page   4,   CoL   3) 


The  Junior  Exhibits  and  program  at 
the  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair  were 
a  great  success.  There  were  about  188 
club  exhibits  in  all  and  almost  all  the 
classes  were  fiUed.  The  quality  of  the 
exhibits  was  better  than  ever,  which 
reflects  considerably  on  the  successful 
work  of  the  leaders  during  the  past  year. 
The  junior  program,  including  five 
judging  contests,  athletic  events  and  a 
Club  Camp  Fire,  which  was  held  near 
the  river,  was  also  a  great  success.  Club 
members  who  assisted  materially  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  junior  program 
were  Doris  Howard  of  Rehoboth;  Carrie 
Clapp  of  Norton;  John  Enos,  Jr.  of 
Dighton;  Roland  Boulet  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  Russell  Holden  of  Attleboro. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  winners 
in  the  various  contests: 

JUNIOR  AWARDS 
Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair,  1925. 
Best  Canning  Club  Exhibit — 1st  prize, 
ribbon.  Little  Housewives'  Club, 
Taunton;  2nd  prize,  ribbon.  North 
Dighton  Canning  Club,  North  Dighton. 
Best  Collection  of  Canned  Products — 
1st  prize,  $2. -50,  .Ruth  O'Connell, 
North  Dighton;  2nd  prize,  $1.50, 
Margaret  McCallum,  Taunton;  3rd 
prize,  $1.00,  Faith  Varney,  North 
Dighton;  4th  prize,  $.75,  Virginia 
Buffinton,  Seekonk;  5th  prize,  $.50, 
Evelyn  Jackson,  Taunton. 

Best  Taree  Tumblers  of  Jelly 1st  prize' 

$1.00,  Rosamond  Davis,  Taunton;  2nd 
prize,  $.75,  Charlotte  Witherell, 
Taunton;  3rd  prize,  $.50,  Rosamond 
Davis,  Taunton;  4th  prize,  $.25, 
Charlotte  Witherell,  Taunton;  5th 
prize,  ribbon,  Charlotte  Witherell, 
Taunton. 

Best      Three      Jars      of      Vegetables 1st 

prize,  $1.25,  Evelyn  Morse,  Taunton; 
2nd  prize,  $1.00,  Rosamond  Davis, 
Taunton;  3rd  prize,  $.75,  Bernice 
Cash,  Rehoboth;  4th  prize,  $.50, 
Agnes  Marsden,  North  Dighton;  5th 
prize,  $.25,  Mabel  Broadbent,  North 
Dighton. 
Best  Three  Jars  of  Fruit — 1st  prize, 
$1.00,  Evelyn  Morse,  Taunton;  2nd 
prize,  $.75,  Mabel  Broadbent,  North 
Dighton;  3rd  prize,  $.50,  Ruth  O'Con- 
nell, North  Dighton;  4th  prize,  $.25, 
Rosamond  Davis,  Taunton;  5th  priKe, 
ribbon,  Charlotte  Witherell,  Taunton. 
Best  Three  Jars  of  any  Other  Canned 
Product — 1st  prize,  $1.00,  Evelyn 
Morse,  Taunton;  2nd  prize,  $.75, 
Virginia  Bufflnton,  Seekonk;  3rd 
prize,  $.50,  Stella  Courskoski,  Taun- 
ton; 4th  prize,  $.25,  Rosamond  Davis, 
Taunton;  5th  prize,  ribbon,  Bernice 
Cash,  Rehoboth. 
Best  Loaf  of  Bread — 1st  prize,  $1.25, 
Evelyn    Morse,    Taunton;    2nd   prize. 


$1.00,  Helen  Grassie,  Dighton;  3rd 
prize,  $.75,  Lillian  Cambra,  Taunton; 
4th  prize,  $.50,  Faith  Varney,  North 
Dighton;  5th  prize,  $.25,  Helen  Gras- 
sie, Dighton. 
Best  ^2  doz.  Muffins  or  other  Quick 
Bread — 1st  prize,  $1.00,  Anna  Silvia, 
Taunton;  2nd  prize,  $.75,  Louise 
Wyeth,  Segreganset;  3rd  prize,  $.50, 
Faith  Varney,  North  Dighton;  4th 
prize,  $.25,  Charlotte  Witherell,  Taun- 
ton; 5th  prize,  ribbon,  Freda  Calla- 
han, Taunton. 
Best  Loaf  of  Cake — 1st  prize,  $.75, 
Charlotte  Witherell,  Tfeunton;  2nd 
prize,  $.50,  Evelyn  Morse,  Taunton; 
3rd  prize,  $.25,  Barbara  Wyeth, 
Segreganset;  4th  prize,  ribbon,  Evelyn 
Jackson,  Taunton;  5th  prize,  ribbon, 
Rosamond    Davis,    Taunton. 

Best     Undergarment 1st    prize,     $1.25, 

Elsie  Rose,  Dighton;  2nd  prize,  $1.00, 
Elsie  Rose,  Dighton;  3rd  prize,  $.75, 
Julia  Dutra,  Taunton;  4th  prize,  $.50 
Mary  Dutra,  Taunton;  5th  prize,  $.2*, 
Helen  King,  Taunton. 
Best  Dress — 1st  prize,  $1.50,  Ruth 
O'Connell,  North  Dighton;  2nd  prize. 
$1.25,  Bernice  Howard,  Rehoboth; 
3rd  prize.  $1.00,  Marion  Doel,  Taun- 
ton; 4th  prize,  $.75,  Elsie  Rose, 
Dighton;  5th  prize,  $.50,  Bertha  La- 
coste,  Rehoboth. 
Best  Stocking  Darn — 1st  prize,  $1.00, 
Ida  Davis,  Taunton;  2nd  prize,  $.75, 
Edna  Higginbottom,  Rehoboth;  3rd 
prize,  $.50,  Bernice  Howard,  Reho- 
both; 4th  prize,  $.25,  Mary  Dutra, 
Taunton. 
Best  Buttonhole — 1st  prize,  $1.00,  Ber- 
nice Howard,  Rehoboth;  2nd  prize, 
$.75,    Helen   Grassie,   Dighton. 

Best  Record  and  Story 1st  prize,  $1.50, 

Faith  Varney,  North  Dighton;  2nd 
prize,  $1.25,  Evelyn  Morse,  Taunton; 
3rd  prize,  $1.00,  Edna  Higginbottom, 
Rehoboth;  4th  prize,  $.75,  Rosamond 
Davis,  Taunton;  5th  prize,  $.50, 
Charlotte   Witherell,    Taunton. 

Best    Pen    White    Plymouth    Rocks 1st 

prize  ,  $2.00,  Harvey  Smith,  North 
Westport;  2nd  prize,  $1.00,  James 
Eddy,  Rehoboth. 

Best     Barred     Rock     Pullet 1st     prize, 

$.75,  John  Enos,  Dighton. 
Best  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullet — 1st  prize, 
$1.00,  Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth; 
2nd  prize,  $.75,  Irving  York,  New 
Bedford;  3rd  prize,  $.50,  William 
McConville,  Jr.,  North  Dartmouth; 
4th  prize,  $.25,  Irving  York,  New 
Bedford. 
Best  Leghorn  Pullet — 1st  prize,  $1.00, 
John  Enos,  Dighton;  2nd  prize,  $.75, 
John  Enos,  Dighton;  3rd  prize,  $.50, 
Virginia  Ide,  Segreganset;  4th  prize, 
$.25,  John  Enos,  Dighton;  5th  prize, 
ribbon,  John  Enos,  Dighton. 
Best  Riiode  Island  Red  Cockerel — 1st 
prize,  $1.00,  William  McConville,  Jr., 
North  Dartmouth;  2nd  prize,  $.50, 
Antone   Borges,  Dighton. 
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Best       Leghorn       Cockerel 1st       prize, 

$1.00,  William  McConville,  Jr.,  North 
Dartmouth;  2nd  prize,  $.75,  Virginia 
Ide,  Segreganset;  3rd  prize,  $.50, 
Charles  Russell,  Dartmouth. 

Best      Barred      Rock      Utility      Hen 1st 

prize,  $1.00,  Chester  Munroe,  Ee- 
hoboth;  2nd  prize  ,  $.75,  Chester 
Munroe,  .Rehoboth. 

Best  Rhode  Island  Red  Utility  Hen — 
1st  prize,  $1.00,  William  McConville, 
Jr.,  North  Dartmouth;  2nd  prize, 
$.75,  Antone  Borges,  Dighton;  3rd 
prize,  $  50,  William  McConville,  Jr., 
North  Dartmouth;  4th,  prize,  $.25, 
Louise  Wyeth,  Segreganset;  5th  prize, 
ribbon,  William  McConville,  Jr.,  North 
Dartmouth. 

Best    Leghorn     Utility     Hen 1st     prize, 

$1.00,  Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth; 
2nd  prize,  $.75,  Charles  Russell,  New 
Bedford;  3rd  prize,  $.50,  Chester 
Munroe,  Rehoboth;  4th  prize,  $.25, 
Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  5th  prize, 
ribbon,    Chester   Munroe,    Rehoboth. 

Best  Display  of  Vegetables — 1st  prize, 
$2.50,  Kenneth  Tufts,  North  Easton; 
2nd  prize,  $2.00,  Herbert  West, 
Rehoboth;  3rd  prize,  $1.50,  Roland 
Boulet,  Segreganset;  4th  prize,  $1.00, 
Arthur  Goulart,  Segreganset;  5th 
prize,  $.50,  Ruth  Cruickshank,  Easton. 

Best  5  White  Potatoes — 1st  prize,  $.75, 
Everett  Weeks,  Easton;  2nd  prize, 
$.50,  Arthur  Goulart,  Segreganset; 
3rd  prize,  $.25,  Edward  Cruickshank, 
Easton ;  4th  prize,  ribbon,  Mary 
Cruickshank,  Easton;  5th  prize,  rib- 
bon, Robert  Andrews,  Easton. 

Best  5  Carrots — 1st  prize  $.75,  Russell 
Holden,  Segreganset;  2nd  prize,  $.50, 
Lester  Goodwin,  Segreganset;  3rd 
prize,  $.25,  Roland  Boulet,  Segregan- 
set; 4th  prize,  ribbon,  James  York, 
New  Bedford ;  5th  prize,  ribbon, 
,  Antone    Borges,   Dighton. 

Best  5  Beets — 1st  prize,  $.75,  Mary 
Cruickshank,  Easton;  2nd  prize,  $.50, 
Edward  Cruickshank,  Easton ;  3rd 
prize,   $.25,  Antone   Borges,   Dighton. 

Best  5  Peppers — 1st  prize,  $75,  Chester 
'Munroe,  Rehoboth;  2nd  prize,  $.50; 
Antone  Borges,  Dighton;  3rd  prize, 
$.25,  Russell  Holden,  SegTeganset; 
4th  prize,  ribbon,  Lester  Goodwin, 
Segreganset;  5th  prize  ,  ribbon, 
Blanche  Lees,  Rehoboth. 

Best  5  Tomatoes — 1st  prize,  $.75,  Rus- 
sell Holden,  Segreganset;  2nd  prize, 
$.50,  Lester  Goodwin,  Segreganset; 
3rd  prize,  $.26,  Roland  Boulet,  Segre- 
ganset; 4th  prize,  ribbon,  Chester 
Munroe,  Rehoboth;  5th  prize,  ribbon, 

'     Arthur  Goulart,  Segreganset. 

Best  Two  Squashes — 1st  prize,  $.75, 
Blanche  Lees,  Rehoboth;  2nd  prize, 
$.50,  Ruth  Cruickshank,  Easton;  3rd 
prize,    $.25,    Arthur    Goulart,    Segre- 

'  ganset;  4th  prize,  ribbon,  Paul 
Brandt,   Easton. 


Best      3      Cucumbers 1st      prize,      $.75, 

Roland  Boulet,  Segreganset;  2nd 
prize,  $.50,  Chester  Munroe,  Re- 
hoboth; 3rd  prize,  $.25,  Mary  Cruick- 
shank, Easton;  4th  prize,  ribbon, 
Lester  Goodwin,  Segi-eganset ;  5th 
prize,  ribbon,  Russell  Holden,  Segre- 
ganset. 

Best  3  Sugar  Pumpkins 1st  prize,  $.75, 

Antone  Borges,  Dighton;  2nd  prize, 
$.50,  Henry  Andrews,  Easton;  3rd 
prize,  $.25,  Chester  Munroe,  Reho- 
both; 4th  prize,  ribbon,  Blanche  Lees, 
Rehoboth. 

Best  3  Cabbages — Special  prize,  $.25, 
James  York,  New  Bedford. 

Best  Useful  Article — 1st  prize,  $1.50, 
James  Leach,  Pottersville ;  2nd  prize, 
$1.25,  Milton  Frost,  Pottersville;  3rd 
prize,  $1.00,  John  W.  Jackson,  Taun- 
ton; 4th  prize,  $.75,  Daniel  Davis, 
Tlaunton;  5*-h  prize,  $.50,  John  Bates, 
Somerset. 

Best  Repair — 1st  prize,  $1.00,  Nathan 
Macomber,    East   Taunton. 

Best    Bouquet    Wild    Flowers 1st   prize, 

$1.00,  Barbara  Wyeth,  Segreganset; 
2nd  prize,  $.75,  Irving  Wyeth,  Segre- 
ganset; 3rd  prize,  $.50,  Doris  E. 
Howard,   Rehoboth. 

Best  Bouquet  Cut  Flowers — 1st  prize, 
$1.00,  Irving  Wyeth,  Segreganset; 
2nd  prize,  $.75,  Louise  Wyeth,  Segre- 
ganset; 3rd  prize,  $.50,  Barbara 
Wyeth,    Segreganset. 

Junior    Judging    Contests. 

Clothing — 1st  prize,  $1.50,  Doris  Higgin- 
bottom,  Rehoboth;  2nd  prize,  $1.00, 
Bertha  Lacoste,  Rehoboth;  3rd  prize, 
$.50,   Evelyn  Morse,  Taunton. 

Canning — 1st  prize,  $1.50,  Muriel 
Thompson,  Taunton;  2nd  prize,  $1.00, 
Evelyn  Morse,  Taunton;  3rd  prize, 
$.50,  Charlotte  Witherell,  Taunton. 

Poultry — 1st  prize,  $1.50,  James  Eddy, 
Rehoboth;  2nd  prize,  $1.00,  Irving 
York,  New  Bedford;  3rd  prize,  $.50, 
Ralph    Gifford,    Dartmouth. 

Fruit — 1st  prize,  $1.50,  Gordon  Hixon, 
North  Attleboro;  2nd  prize,  $1.00, 
Arthur  Wedmore,  Taunton ;  3rd  prize, 
$.50,  Lester  LaVine,  Attleboro. 
(Segreganset). 

Vegetable — 1st  prize,  $1.50,  Carroll 
Buck,  North  Easton;  2nd  prize,  $1.00, 
Arthur  Goulart,  Segreganset;  3rd 
prize,  $.50,  Lester  Goodwin,  Segre- 
ganset. 


(Continued  from  page  2,  column  3) 

Even  though  the  returns  from  this  sys- 
tem be  slightly  less,  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  man  is  a  factor  to  be  considered. 
Whenever  artificial  light  is  used,  the 
scratch  grain  should  be  increased  at 
least  2  lbs.  per  100  birds  per  day.  Arti- 
ficial lighting  tends  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  reduce  flesh;  consequently  the 
birds  must  be  watched  carefully  and  the 
scratch  grain  increased  sufficiently  to 
maintain  weight.  It  is  usually  advisable 


to  feed  the  pullets  twee  as  much  grain 
as  mash  during  the  fall  and  cold  weath- 
er. 

Early-hatched  pullets  at  the  peak  of 
production  on  November  1st  should  not 
be  lighted  until  the  peak  is  passed  and 
a  slight  drop  is  perceptible.  Failure  to 
consider  this  may  cause  excessive  pro- 
duction for  a  short  time  and  a  period  of 
vei-y  low  production  following. 

Hens  used  as  breeders  should  not  be 
lighted  until  after  January  1st — except 
perhaps  a  short  period  of  fall  lighting 
previous  to  October  15th.  Hens  intend- 
ed only  for  egg  production  may  be  light- 
ed straight  through — provided  the 
lights  are  started  early  enough  in  the 
fall  to  hold  the  hens  in  production  be- 
fore there  is  any  evidence  of  molt.  Old 
hens  that  are  molting  heavily  should 
not  be  lighted  until  they  have  finished 
their  molt  and  are  growing  new  feath- 
ers. 


(Continued  from  Page  3,  Col.  1) 

necessary  is  to  give  us  your  name  and 
address  and  then  attend  the  meetings 
which  are  held  in  your  community. 

Look  over  the  following  list  of  sub- 
jects which  are  covered  by  the  clothing 
work.  If  you  need  help  on  any  of  these 
points  you  can  get  it  in  a  clothing 
group.  Such  an  opportunity  is  not  al- 
ways available.  You  get  the  personal 
attention  of  one  specially  trained  to 
give  you  this  particular  kind  of  help. 
And  there  is  no  charge  connected  with 
the  service.  Simply  sign  the  attached 
form  and  send  it  to  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  Segreganset,  Mass. 
Can  you  do  these  things  easily,  quick- 
ly and  well? 

1.  Adjust  your  sewing  machine  if 
it  skips   stitches? 

2.  Use  your  sewing  machine  attach- 
ments? 

3.  Do  you  know  hoW  to  properly 
clean   and   care  for  a  sewing  machine? 

4.  Cut  and  put  on  bias  binding? 

5.  Make  a  full  length,  well  fitting, 
neat  and  attractive  apron  out  of  less 
than  2  yards  of  cloth? 

6.      Have    you    a    plain    pattern    which 
fits  you  perfectly? 

7.  Can  you  use  this  pattern  to  copy 
any  simple  style  of  dress? 

8.  Choose   the  right  color  for  you? 

9.  Select  the  design  that  is  best  for 
your  figure? 

10.  Choose    materials   wisely? 

11.  Make   bound   buttonholes? 

12.  Make  set-in  or  welt  pockets? 


I  would  like  help  in  Clothing  and 
would  be  glad  to  attend  meetings  for 
this  in  my  community. 

Date 

Name   

Address 

Fill  out  and  send  to  Home  Demon- 
stration   Agent,    Segreganset,    Mass. 
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EXTENSION  SCHOOLS 


DO  YOU  KEEP  POULTRY  RECORDS? 


Last    winter    five    or    six    successful 

dairy  extension  schools  were  held  in 
Bristol  County.  At  one  of  these  schools 
over  fifty  farmers  were  present.  Every 
farmer  who  attended  heard  some  good 
common  sense  talk  and  discussions  on 
dairy  farm  problems. 

These  schools  are  run  during  the 
winter  months  and  arrangements  for 
such  schools  are  made  by  the  State  and 
County  Extension  Service,  co-operat- 
ing with  local  groups  of  farmers  and 
others  interested. 

Extension  Schools  are  usually  of  one 
day  duration  and  usually  deal  with  only 
one  farm  enterprise,  such  as  dairying, 
orcharding,  market  gardening,  poultry, 
forestry,  etc. 

If  there  is  any  group  in  Bristol  Coun- 
ty interested  in  having  an  extension 
school  in  their  locality  the  County 
Agent  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them. 


THE  CORDWOOD  SITUATION 


It  appears  at  the  present  time  that 
the  anthracite  coal  strike  will  be  a  long 
drawn  out  proposition,  and  this  means 
that  more  than  the  normal  amount  of 
wood  will  be  burned  during  the  com- 
ing winter.  Many  dwellers  in  rural  vil- 
lages who  ordinarily  burn  coal  will  go 
back  to  wood,  while  many  city  dwellers 
will  piece  out  their  diminished  coal  sup- 
ply by  burning  wood  in  fireplaces  and 
stoves.  Well  seasoned  cordwood  there- 
fore, should  find  a  ready  market.  Those 
who  have  such  wood  are  advised  also 
not  to  hang  on  to  it  too  long.  Generally 
speaking,  it  will  be  wise  to  have  it  sold, 
and  for  cash,  before  the  first  of  the 
year. 

If  wood  is  cut  now  before  December 
1,  it  will  be  seasoned  enough  for  use 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter, 
February  and  March,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  there  will  be  a  market  for 
it  by  that  time.  Grey  and  white  birch, 
hard  and  soft  maple  and  beech  will  be 
seasoned.  Oak,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  poor  wood  to  burn  green  and  a  slow 
species  to  season.  There  is  a  chance 
for  the  woodlot  owner  to  clean  up  a 
little  income  in  the  hardwood  lot  this 
winter  and  he  will  be  doing  himself  a 
double  favor  if  he  will  take  out  this 
wood  in  the  form  of  an  improvement 
cutting. — H.   0.   Cook,  Ext.  Forester, 


Have  you  a  simple  means  for  keep  • 
ing  tabs  on  your  poultry  business?  Do 
you  know  whether  your  flock  is  as  prof- 
itable as  it  should  be?  If  not,  do  you 
know  how  to  make  it  more  profitable? 

Whatever  your  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, the  Extension  Service  feels  that 
you  might  profit  by  enrolling  for  a  ser- 
vice project  which  the  College  and 
County  Extension  Service  are  carrying 
with  several  poultrymen  in  eight  differ- 
ent counties  of  the  state.  There  will  be 
about  200  poultrymen  in  Massachu- 
setts carrying  on  this  project  this  year, 
about  30  of  whom  are  from  Bristol 
County. 

Briefly  stated,  this  project  consists 
of  taking  an  inventory  of  your  business 
once  a  year;  keeping  track  of  your  egg 
production,  receipts  and  expenses;  and 
making  a  simple  report  of  your  busi- 
ness to  the  college  once  a  month. 

A  simple-  account  book  with  egg  rec- 
ord card  and  the  necessary  blank  for 
reporting  are  furnished  free  of  charge 
if  you  will  keep  the  records  and  make 
the  reports.  In  return  for  these  the  col- 
lege prepares  each  month  a  summary 
showing  how  your  production,  egg 
prices  and  other  factors  compare  with 
the  state  and  county  averages.  Timely 
information  will  also  be  incorporated  in 
these  summaries  on  feeding,  incubat- 
ing, brooding,  etc.  Also  at  the  end  of 
the  year  a  report  will  be  made  on  the 
entire  year's  operation.  Each  man's 
record  will  be  confidential  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  your  financial  affairs 
being  imparted. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 
Inquire  of  the  County  Agent  for  fur- 
ther  particulars. 

WARREN   L.   IDE, 

County  Agent. 


STATE    ASSOCIATION    HOLDS 

MEETING  AT  MT.  HOLYOKE 

COLLEGE 


One  hundred  and  forty  peop'Je  at- 
tended the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation at  Mt.  Holyoke,  Saturday, 
October  17.  The  group  was  made  up  of 
resident  teachers  in  home  economics  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  and  col- 
leges in  the  state,  county  and  state  ex- 
tension workers,  heads  of  houses  at  Mt. 
(Concluded    on    Page    4,    Column    3) 


N«    cES    FROM   THE    MARKET    GAR- 
DEN   FIEID    STATION 


Varieties 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  usually 
aroused  when  mention  is  made  regard- 
ing something  new.  If  the  catalog-ues 
of  any  seed  company  were  the  same 
year  after  year  it  would  be  pretty  un- 
interesting reading.  In  order  to  attract 
and  keep  the  interest  of  those  who 
read  there  Is  a  never-ending  search  for 
new  varieties  of  plants  and  nev/  de- 
scriptions for  them.  The  majority  of 
these  "new"  vegetables  and  flowers  are 
described  with  large  high-sounding 
words  and  are  sold  at  large  high- 
sounding  prices.  If  any  one  who  is  in- 
terested would  take  the  time  to  look 
into  these  so-called  "new"  discovex-ies 
he  would  discover  that  it  is  probably 
nothing  but  an  improved  selection  from 
one  of  the  standard  varieties  and  sim- 
ilar or  better  seed  may  be  obtained 
from  one  of  the  standard  varieties  and 
similar  or  better  seed  may  be  obtained 
from  a  reliable  source  under  the  old 
standard  name.  Competition  is  a  nev- 
er-ending struggle  to  get  ahead  of  the 
other  fellow  and  in  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducing game  the  advantage  is  with  the 
man  who  raises  the  best  and  gets  it  to 
market  first.  Therefore,  most  interest 
is  shown  in  the  many  new  "earliest"' 
strains  and  varieties. 

Cabbage 

"Golden  Acre — An  extra  early  cab- 
bage of  the  Copenhagen  Market  type, 
maturing  a  week  ahead  of  all  present 
strains  of  that  variety.  It  will  mature 
a  round  hard  head  which  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  Copenhagen  Market;  as  it 
makes  a  smaller  plant  it  will  allow  for 
closer  planting  making  up  in  total  ton- 
nage for  its  small  size."  Thus  one  of 
the  seedsmen  describes  it,  and  after  a 
trial  his  statement  has  proven  true. 
This  year  has  been  an  exceptional  one 
in  the  cabbage  market,  the  price  held 
up  for  a  remarkably  long  time,  mak- 
ing no  difference  in  returns  between 
the  two  strains.  Some  years  a  week  or 
ten  days  would  make  considerable  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  earlier  cab- 
bage. 

Celery 

"Golden  Plume  Celery — It  will  not 
only  mature  a  week  earlier,  is  larger, 
and  blanches  more  easily,  but  it  is  dis- 
tinctly more   blight  resistant  than   Gol- 

( Continued   on  page   2,   column   1) 
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den  Self  Blanching,"  (catalogue  de- 
scription). According-  to  observations 
made  by  the  writer  the  so-called  "Won- 
derful" is  similar  to  the  "Golden 
Plume"  and  both  seem  to  be  strains  of 
Golden  Self  Blanching  selected  for 
their  vigorous  growth.  Here  at  the 
Field  Stat  on  we  had  a  strain  of  the 
Goldeii  Self  Blanching  which  grew  bet- 
ter than  strains  of  either  Golden  Plume 
and  Wonderful.  As  to  blight  resistance, 
any  Golden  Self  Blanching  celery  seems 
to  be  very  susceptible  to  both  the  ear- 
ly and  late  blights.  The  more  vigorous 
a  plant  the  better  the  chance  of  with- 
standing any  disease,  hence  the  seeds- 
men's claims  on  the  blight  resistance 
of  these  two  strains  of  celery. 
Corn 
Sweet  Corn  is  fast  becoming  one  cf 
the  mo.si  popular  of  vegetables.  Its 
season  is  so  comparatively  short  that 
much  attention  is  being  called  in  all 
the  seed  catalogues  to  "new"  early  va- 
rieties. For  quality  the  old  true  Gol- 
den Bantam  is  hard  to  beat.  This  is  so 
true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
yellow  com  sold  over  the  counter, 
either  at  roadside  stand  or  retail  store, 
is  sold  as  "Bantam."  There  have  been 
any  number  of  crosses  of  Golden  Ban- 
tam with  larger  types  and  selections 
for  larger  ears.  The  standard  size  of 
Golden  Bantam  is  an  ear  about  7  inches 
long  with  8  rows  of  kernels.  It  not 
only  is  small  but  does  not  fill  out  well, 
making  it  unattractive  to  the  consumer 
when  placed  beside  the  new  types  of 
yellow  corn  which  masquerade  under 
a  multiplicity  of  names  such  as  Early 
Golden,    Early    Sunrise,    Golden    Dawn, 


New  Yellow,  Buttercup,  etc.  Most  ot 
these  produce  an  attractive,  large  and 
well  filled  ear  of  from  10  to  18  rows, 
some  are  long  and  slender,  others  short 
and  fat.  The  catalogues  list  these  va- 
rieties as  maturing  a  few  days  later 
than  Golden  Bantam  some  claim  they 
have  a  variety  that  will  mature  ahead 
of  Golden  Bantam  but  the  writer  knows 
of  only  one  instance  where  this  has 
proven  true.  In  the  corn  variety  test 
at  the  Field  Station  this  yeaj-  pne 
strain  of  Golden  Dawn  was  a  few  days 
ahead  of  the  earliest  strain  of  Golden 
Bantam.  As  is  the  case  with  different 
strains  of  the  same  variety  of  all  veg- 
etables, there  was  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  strains  of  Golden 
Bantam  tried  this  year  not  only  in  date 
of  maturity  but  also  in  type  of  ear. 

This  year  in  the  variety  test  of  corn 
planted  May  5,  one  strain  of  Golden 
Dawn  was  the  first  yellow  corn  to  ma- 
ture ,August  3;  on  August  6  the  earli- 
est strain  of  Golden  Bantam  was  pick- 
ed, while  the  first  picking  of  any  of  the 
other  types  of  yellow  corn  was  made 
August  10  (Whipple's  Yellow).  Of  the 
white  corn.  Earliest  of  All  was  picked 
July  22  but  the  ears  were  quite  small, 
running  7  to  8  dozen  to  the  bushel  box. 
Early  Dighton  Corn  from  seed  of  a 
private  grower  matured  a  week  (July 
27)  ahead  of  seed  from  a  seedsmai. 
(August  3)  and  produced  over  60  7r 
more  marketable  ears.  This  variety. 
Early  Dighton,  produces  a  good  sized 
ear  of  fair  quality  running  6  to  <5V2 
dozen  ears  to  the  box  and  is  the  best 
of  the  early  white  varieties  of  corn  ob- 
served by  the  writer. 

Information  as  to  sources  of  seed  ot 
strains  and  varieties  mentioned  here, 
as  well  as  records  of  the  corn-  variety 
test  of  1925,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Field    Station    office. — P.    W.    Dempsey. 


DO  YOU  USE  THE  GREEN  LEAVES 
OF  CABBAGE? 


If  you  throw  away  the  outside  green 
leaves  of  cabbage,  you  are  wasting  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  vegetable,  ac- 
cording to  advices  from  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College.  The  outer  leaves  are 
particularly  rich  in  minerals  and 
vitamins,  those  mysterioub  life  giving 
substances  without  which  good  health 
and  growth  are  impossible.  Of  course 
the  inner  leaves  are  more  delicate  and 
tender.  Cabbage  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  vegetables  and  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  most  others  which  we  have. 

It  is  most  healthful  served  raw,  but 
when  cooked  properly  is  wholesome  and 
relished  by  most  people.  It  should  be 
cooked  for  only  a  short  time,  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes,  and  served  in  the 
juice  in  which  it  cooks.  During  cooking, 
the   cover   of   the   kettle   is   left   off   to 


allow  gases  to  escape.  It  may  be  served 
with  cream,  butter  or  milk.  Served  raw, 
it  may  be  chopped  or  shredded  and 
seasoned  in  various  ways,  or  used  as 
lettuce  to  garnish  a  salad.  A  cabbage 
leaf  or  a  small  amount  chopped  may  be 
combined  with  other  foods  as  a  filling 
for  sandwiches.  Try  this  when  lettuce 
is   hard   to  get. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY    FARM    CENSUS 


A  preliminary  announcement  of  the 
results  of  the  1925  census  of  Bristol 
County  Farming  contains  the  following 
figures : 

Farm  Values 

Jan.   1,   1925 
Land     and     build- 
ings, $18,717,708 
Land   alone,  7,640,674 
Buildings  alone,  11,077,034 
Livestock   on    Farms 

1925  1924 

Horses,  3,376         5,049 

Mules,  27  10 

Cattle,    total,  15,893       18,596 

Beef  cows,  199  577 

Other  beef  cattle,  195  .  358 

Dairy    cows,  13,615       13,841 

Othre  dairy  cattle,        1,884         3,380 

Swine  total,  7,295       11,681 

Breeding  sows,  1,425         1,352 

Principal  Crops 

1924  1919- 

Corn,    acres,  458         3,144 

Bushels,  17,233     175,418 

Hay,  acres,  26,139       24,456 

Tons,  32,322       36,243 

Silage,  acres,  3,571         2,629 

Tons,  37,496      24,912 

White  potatoes,  acres,  1,387  2,989 
Bushels,  184,508     290,441 

Apples,  young  trees,  32,254  41,624 
Trees  of  bearing  age,  67,950  62,515 
Bushels,  62,757    105,757 

Perhaps  the  significant  facts  in  this 
record  are  (1)  the  decline  in  the  use 
of  horses,  (2)  that  dairying  has  Just 
held  its  own  in  the  county  during  the 
past  five  years,  (3)  the  shift  from  crib 
corn  to  silage.  The  earliest  figures  on 
crib  corn  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to 
the  stimulus  for  war  purposes.  (4)  A 
somewhat  heavier  production  of  ap- 
ples in  the   county  is  in  prospect. 


BRISTOL       COUNTY       COW       TEST 
WORK 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin 
a  preliminary  announcement  was  made 
of  undertaking  in  Bristol  County  the 
work  ordinarily  done  in  Cow-test  As- 
sociations, but  handling  it  after  the 
plan  of  Worcester  County  and  else- 
where. By  this  plan  the  milk  samples 
are  taken  by  the  farmers  themselves 
and  together  with  yield  and  feed  rec- 
ord, mailed  to  the  laboratory  by  par- 
(Continued  on  Page  3  column  2) 
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HOME   ECONOMICS   NOTES 


What   is  Being   Worn? 

-  Dresses  are  slightly  longer — mostly  at 
the  top.  Necks  are  higher.  Collars  are 
again  coming  in,  but  of  self  or  contrast- 
ing material — never  the  white  lingerie 
type.  Balbriggans  and  jerseys  show 
turtle  necks,  small  close  collars,  many 
of  which  may  be  worn  either  open  or 
closed,  and  long  scarf  collars  either 
hanging  loose,  tied  low  in  front  or 
thrown  over  one  or  both  shoulders  wrap- 
ping the  neck  closely.  If  you  have  the 
least  tendency,  however,  towards  a 
double  chin,  pray  beware  of  the  turtle 
neck  and  the  boned  collar  and  refrain 
from  wrapping  your  scarf  around  your 
neck.  Leave  your  collar  open  in  a  V  and 
don't  spoil  the  effect  by  wearing  choker 
beads.  If  you  wear  a  scarf  collar  have 
it  extremely  long  and  narrow  and  tie 
it  low  in  front.  It  will  do  wonders  for 
a  double  chin  or  a  round  face.  If  the 
scarf  is  of  contrasting  color  or  material 
so  much  the  better.  With  balbriggans 
and  jerseys,  collars,  cuffs  and  trimmings 
of  velveteen   are  very  popular. 

Velveteen  is  also  popular  for  a  dress 
fabric,  as  it  leftds  itself  well  to  the  mode 
for  circular  effects,  flares  and  ripples. 
It  is  a  cotton  material  and  should  not 
be  confused  with  velvet  which  is  silk. 
There  is  a  resemblance  and  they  are 
put  to  similar  uses,  but  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  price.  Don't  try  to  hem  a 
velveteen  dress — in  fact  don't  hem  any 
circular  effect.  Facing  or  binding  is 
better.  False  binding  is  excellent, 
especially  on  garments  with  godets  of 
contrasting  material.  Cut  the  garment 
one  inch  longer  than  desired  when 
finished.  Turn  this  inch  back  on  the 
right  side  and  stitch  Vi  inch  from  the 
fold  like  a  tuck.  Turn  under  the  raw 
edge,  fold  back  over  the  tuck  and  hem 
to  the  wi'ong  side  giving  the  effect  of 
a  binding. 

Besides  velveteens,  jerseys  and  bal- 
briggans, flannels  and  twilled  and  ribbed 
w^eaves  in  wool  continue  popular.  Repp 
is  ascending  in  favor.  A  very  fine  soft 
tweed  is  shown  for  sport  wear  and  coat- 
ings. This  is  sometimes  trimmed  with 
fur  for  dress  coats  as  well.  Other  coat- 
ings show  the  suede-like  materials 
w^hich  came  out  last  season  as  well  as 
the  pile  fabrics,  including  a  new  one, 
very  soft  and  fine  and  incidentally  ex- 
pensive,   called    "Needlepoint". 

Colors  in  infinite  variety,  but  in  more 
subdued  tones  than  those  of  summer, 
are  seen.  Many  are  copied  from  color- 
ings of  birds  and  named  from  them, 
such  as  pigeon,  a  dull  grayish  blue,  and 
grackle  head  blue,  a  dark  purplish  blue. 
These  soft  shades  are  generally  be- 
coming and  are  often  worn  with  a  tiny 
bit  of  strong  contrasting  color  to  give 
accent  to  the  costume.  There  are  a  few 
strong  colors  such  as  pencil  blue,  which 
is  very  trying  to  most  complexions  and 


pansy  purple  which  makes  some  women 
look  ghastly,  but  which  is  marvelous  for 
the  golden  haired,  clear  skinned  blond 
or  the  white  haired  woman  with  pink 
cheeks.  There  are  other  purples,  deep, 
rich  wines  and  soft  dull  reddish  purples 
which  are  better  for  the  brunettes. 
Ruddy  browns,  soft  grayed  greens  and 
greenish  blues  still  hold  their  own  be- 
cause they  are  so  generally  becoming, 
as  they  tend  to  make  the  most  of  the 
natural  coloring  of  the  hair,  skin  and 
eyes. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


With  the  County  Homemakers 

The  Nevpnian  Avenue,  Seekonk, 
Parent-Teachers'  Association,  under 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Tompson,  President,  has  just 
started  a  project  in  Children's  Clother. 
Mrs.  Tompson  is  also  Vice-President  of 
the  Home  Bureau  Executive  Board  for 
the  Extension  Service. 

Russells'  Mills,  Dartmouth,  has  just 
finished  a  project  in  millinery  which 
was  arranged  for  by  Mrs.  Helen  J. 
Sawyer.  Miss  Hetty  Gifford  says  she 
wore  her  first  hat  to  Portland,  Maine, 
twice. 

A  meeting  brim  full  of  live  interest 
took  place  when  26  members  and  friends 
of  the  Dighton  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation met  at  the  home  of  Miss  Miller, 
the  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  for  the 
first  lesson  in  the  Food  Selection  Pro- 
ject. Mrs.  E.  R.  Wyeth,  President  of 
the  Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
Home  Bureau  Executive  Beard,  was 
instrumental  in  getting  this  group 
stkrted.  This  Association  is  also  work- 
ing^ on  plans  for  a  hot  lunch  in  schools 
where  a  large  number  of  children  are 
transported. 

The  Jacobs'  Hill— Pleasant  Street, 
Seekonk,  Parent-Teachers'  Association, 
under  Mrs.  Gains  W.  Hubbard,  Presi- 
dent, recently  completed  the  Millinery 
projects.  This  is  the  first  group  making 
children's    hats    from    patterns. 


BRISTOL  COUNf  Y  COW  TEST  WORK 

(Continued  from  page  2,  column  3) 

eel  post.  The  milk  samples  are  tested, 
yield  of  butter  fat  and  of  whole  milk 
determined,  and  value  of  milk  and  feed 
cost  calculated.  A  tabulated  record  cf 
results  is  returned  to  the  farmer 
monthly. 

The  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  has 
assumed  the  cost  of  the  testing  service. 
The  Agricultural  School  puts  its  labor- 
atory at  the  service  of  the  Bureau  and 
actually  does  the  work  for  them. 

Advice  in  regard  to  feeds  and  dairy 
management  is  available  through  the 
County  Agent,  Warren  L.  Ide,  and  the 
State  Specialist  C.  J.  Fawcett. 

A  letter  announcing  this  plan  indi- 
cates a  more  general  demand  for  such 
service  than  was  anticipated,  as  nearly 
600  animals  have  already  been  signed 
up  before  the  work  is  actually  begun. 


New     Clubs    Already    Organized 

There  have  been  several  clubs  al- 
ready organized  among  which  are  tht 
following : 

The  "Poquanticut"  Club  of  Easton 
with  Miss  Ruth  Cruickshank  as  local 
leader;  Carroll  Buck,  President;  Paul 
Brandt,  Vice-President,  and  Ethel 
Cruickshank,  Secretary.  This  club  is 
comprised  of  15  members.  The  follow- 
ing projects  are  represented  in  this 
Club:  Food,  Clothing,  Garden,  Poultry, 
Handicraft   and   Potato. 

The  "We-can-sew-and-cook-'em"  Club 
was  organized  several  weeks  ago 
with  Mrs.  Elliott  Walker,  Leader.  Hel- 
en Grassie,  President;  Louise  Wyeth, 
Vice  President  and  Charlotte  Brown, 
Secretary.  There  are  12  members  in 
this   Club. 

The  "Let's  Go"  Clothing  Club  of 
North  Rehoboth  organized  recently 
with  Miss  Doris  E.  Howard  as  local  lead, 
er.  There  are  eight  members  in  this 
Club. 

Three  combination  clothing  and  food 
clubs  were  organized  in  Pottersville 
with  Mrs.  George  Boardman  a  local 
leader  for  all  of  them.  There  are  24 
club  members  enrolled  in  all  three  clubs 
in  Somerset.  As  yet  these  clubs  have 
not   decided   upon   their   club   names. 

Two  new  clubs  have  recently  organ- 
ized at  the  Winthrop  School,  Taunton. 
One  food  club  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Teeden,  with  Helen  Da- 
vis, President;  Muriel  Thompson,  Vice- 
President,  and  Dorothy  Creighton,  Sec- 
retary. The  Poultry  Club  has  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  Edward  Mc- 
Aloon;  Vice-President,  Frederick  Rhea- 
dme,  and  Secretary,  Francis  Eagan. 
Canning  Club  Exhibits  at  N.  E.  Fruit 
Show 

The  "Little  Housewives"  Canning 
Club  of  Taunton,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Homer  Davis,  sent  a  fine  ex- 
hibit of  canned  fruits  to  the  Annual 
New  England  Fruit  Show  in  Boston. 
This  club  is  composed  of  the  following 
members :  Evelyn  Morse,  Rosamond  Da- 
vis, Charlotte  Witherell,  Evelyn  Jack- 
son, Margaret  MacCallum  and  Muriel 
Thompson.  This  is  the  same  club  that 
won  highest  honors  at  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Farmers'  Fair  at  Segreganset,  last 
September. 

State   Leaders   to   Visit   County   in   Nov- 
ember 

The  Assistant  State  Club  Leaders, 
Miss  Woodward,  Mr.  Howe  and  Mr.  No- 
dine,  vdll  be  in  Bristol  County  during 
November  at  different  times  to  make 
plans  for  Junior  work  for  the  coming 
season.  Miss  Woodward's  work  is  witb 
Home  Economics  Clubs,  Mr.  Howe's 
with  Handicraft  and  Animal  Husban- 
dry and  Mr.  Nodine's  with  Poultry.   If 
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you  wish  to  arrange  for  a  demonstra- 
tion or  a  visit  to  your  club  please  noti- 
fy the  Club  Agent,  Segreganset,  Mass., 
at  once. 
Is    Exhibiting    at    Fairs    Worth    While? 

Many  club  members  have  been  asked 
by  the  Club  Agent  to  exhibit  their 
•products  at  the  various  fairs  this  fall, 
but  only  a  comparatively  few  seem  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  not 
only  of  going  to  the  Fairs,  but  also  in 
winning  many  cash  prizes.  Let  me  give 
the  nan-es  of  a  few  of  the  larger  prize 
winners  at  the  fairs  during  the  past 
season:  Carrie  Clapp,  Norton,  a  Singer 
Sewing  Machine;  Evelyn  Morse,  Taun- 
ton, Canning  and  Food  products,  $18; 
Chester  Munroe,  Rehoboth,  Poultry 
and  Vegetables,  $25;  Harvey  Smith, 
Westport,  Poultry,  $8;  Charlotte  With- 
erell,  Taunton,  Canning  and  Food,  $7; 
Ruth  O'Connell,  North  Dighton,  $5. 
Several  others  have  earned  from  $1 
to  $5  by  exhibiting  what  they  have 
nade  or  grown.  The  financial  gain, 
however,  is  not  all.  A  club  member  goes 
to  the  fair,  sees  his  or  her  exhibit  and 
learns  why  it  did  or  did  not  receive 
first  prize.  If  it  did  not  the  club 
member  will  try  harder  another  year 
to  win  and  will  know  what  to  do  to 
win. 

Let  more  and  better  exhibits  at  fairs 
be  the  slogan  another  year  for  club 
members. 

Banner    Club    Year    for    1925.26 

Let  every  club  member  enroll  at 
least  one  new  member  this  year.  Be  sure 
they  are  interested  in  some  one  of 
the  many  club  projects  and  they  write 
to  the  Club  Agent  for  enrollment  cards 
and  literature.  If  you  can  get  enough 
club  members  together  to  organize  a 
club  of  five  or  more,  all  the  better.  The , 
Club  Agent  will  be  pleased  to  come  to 
help  you  organize  a  club  and  get  it 
started. 
Egg  Laying  Contest  Starts  November    1 

The  Poultry  Club  egg  laying  contest 
starts  Nov.  1.  Club  members  should 
keep  egg  and  grain  records  of  their 
flocks  beginning  at  that  time.  Club  lit- 
erature will  probably  reach  poultry 
club  members  before  this  Bulletin  does. 
If  it  does  not,  please  notify  the  Club 
Agent  at  once.  First,  second  and  third 
prize  ribbon  will  be  given  each  month 
to  the  club  members  receiving  the  three 
highest  egg  yields  on  the  percentage 
basis.  Let's  make  this  a  banner  year  in 
Poultry  Club  work.  There  is  consid- 
erable room  for  improvement  on  this 
project.  Some  excellent  special  prizes 
to  those  doing  good  poultry  club  work 
will  be  given  during  the  seven  months 
from  Novemberr  1  to  June  1. 
Some  of  the  Aims  and  Purposes  of  Club 
Work 

1.     To    train    young    people    in    the 


best  practices  of  agriculture  and  home 
work. 

2.  To  put  some  pleasure  in  the 
everyday  activities  of  life  which  are  so 
apt  to  become  a  burden. 

3.  To  arouse  respect  for  the  work- 
er. 

4.  To   aid  young  people   in   earning 

ii.oney. 

5.  To  teach  the  value  of  money 
through  earning. 

6.  To  arouse  ambition  for  more 
education. 

7.  To  develop  a  desire  to  help  oth- 
ers. 

8.  To   make  home    attractive. 

9.  To  increase  love  for  the  home. 

10.  To  teach  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing,  "We  learn  to  do   by  doing." 

11.  To     develop    community    spirit. 

12.  To  bring  the  worker  in  touch 
with  nature. 

Club  work  is  offered  to  any  boy  or 
girl  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twen- 
ty-one years,  who  is  interested  in  anj 
of  the  activities  carried  on  by  the  Jun- 
ior Extension   Service  of  the  State. 

Any  community  may  have  club  work. 

Get  some  organization  or  group  of 
people  to  agree  to  start,  follow  up  and 
see  to  the  finish  some  phase  of  the 
work. 

Get  into  touch  with  your  local  coun- 
ty Extension  Service. 

Get  together  a  group  of  young  peo- 
ple (five  or  more  preferred,  although 
work  can  be  carried  on  with  fewer) . 

Organize  these  young  people  into  a 
club  (a  simple  form  of  constitution  will 
be  furnished  on  request). 

Find  some  adult,  a  local  leader,  who 
will  help  the  young  people  as  occasion 
requires. 

And  here  are  some  of  the  projects 
that  Bristol  County  Junior  Extension 
Service  has  for  its  boys  and  girls  at 
this  time : 

1.  Poultry — To  demonstrate  the 
value  of  poultry  keeping  as  profitable 
backyard  and  farm  practice  by  effic- 
ient management  and  breeding. 

2.  Food — To  demonstrate  the  value 
of  home  food. 

3.  Clothing — To  demonstrate  the 
economy  of  making  and  renovating 
garments. 

4.  Room  Beautiful  —  To  demon- 
strate the  value  of  correct  principles 
in   home   furnishing. 

5.  Handicraft — To  demonstrate  the 
best  methods  of  making  and  repairing 
farm  and  home  equipment. — Norfolk 
County   Bulletin. 

Enrollments  in  Food  and  Clothing 
Clubs  will  be  open  until  December  1. 
Handicraft  Club  enrollments  close  Jan- 
uary 1  and  Poultry  Club  members 
should  join  at  once  in  order  to  get  good 
egg  yields  for  the  month  beginning  No- 
vember 1. 


Requirement  and  record  sheets  and 
other  club  literature  will  be  sent  out  at 
once.  If  you  do  not  get  them  soon, 
please   notify   the    Club   Agent. 

Will  Dairy  and  Pig  Club  members, 
or  any  other  members  enrolled  in  the 
summer  clubs,  who  have  not  already 
sent  in  reports,  please  do  so  before 
December  1.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a 
report  book,  vnrite  to  the  Club  Agent, 
Segreganset,   Mass. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION  HOLDS 

MEETING  AT   MT.    HOLYOKE 

COLLEGE 

(Continued  from  Page  1  column  2) 

Holyoke  and  Smith  Colleges  and  a  large 
representation  of  homemakers.  It  is 
significant  that  every  speaker  on  the 
program  (and  the  list  included  Pres. 
Woolley,  Miss  Abby  Turner,  Prof,  of 
Physiology  at  Holyoke  and  Mrs.  Chase 
G.  Woodhouse,  formerly  professor  of 
sociology  at  Smith  College  and  now  in 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at 
Washington)  emphasized  the  import- 
ance of  the  home  and  the  i-esponsibility 
of  the  liberal  arts  college  to  fit  its 
students  for  intelligent  homemakers. 
Miss  Turner  spoke  of  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  to  parents  who  make  com- 
panions of  their  children  and  share  in 
their  intellectual  life.  She  told  how  the 
science  courses  at  Mt.  Holyoke  function 
in  the  homes  of  graduates.  Pres.  Woolley 
spoke  of  housekeeping  and  meal  getting 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  that  the  end  was 
making  a  home  where  each  individual 
could  develop  to  its  fullest  capacity, 
physically,  intellectually,  spiritually. 
Mrs.  Woodhouse  said  in  part,  "The 
family  is  the  most  important  social  and 
educational  unit.  It  is  the  connecting 
link  between  one  generation  and  the 
other.  It  is  the  unit  which  is  develop- 
ing for  our  nation  a  philosophy  of  life. 
Good  technique,  good  household  manage- 
ment is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  time 
for  perspective,  for  leisure.  You  don't 
have  to  be  a  paid  employee  in  order 
to  be  a  professional  woman.  While  the 
father  is  providing  an  economic  basis 
for  the  family  the  mother  is  develop- 
ing standards  in  the  home.  It  is  her 
responsibility  to  co-ordinate  all  of  the 
interests  of  the  home  and  to  reconcile 
all  the  interests  to  outside  activities  in 
which   she  wishes  to   engage." 

Mrs.  Horatio  Dresser,  the  head  of 
house  at  the  new  Hillside  dormitory  at 
Mt.  Holyoke,  was  our  hostess  for 
luncheon.  Several  years  ago  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Extension 
Service,  Mrs.  Dresser  inaugurated  the 
work  in  kitchen  improvement  in  Brim- 
field,   Hampden  County. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
is  to  be  held  at  Worcester,  April  24, 
1926. 

LUCILE    W.    REYNOLDS, 
State  Home  Demonstration  Leader. 
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BACTERIOLOGICAL       FERTILIZERS 


During  the  past  few  years  a  number 
of  companies  have  offered  for  sale  and 
have  widely  advertised  so-called  Dacteri- 
ological  fertilizers,  which  they  claim  in- 
creases the  yields  of  crops.  Tests  of 
these  inoculating  and  fertilizing 
materials  by  the  Department  have  shown 
that  little  or  no  benefit  to  crops  other 
than  legumes  results  from  their  use. 
Very  often  the  inoculating  material  is 
made  up  in  part  of  such  substances  as 
dried  manure,  compost,  phosphates,  pot- 
ash, lime,  prepared  humus,  etc.,  which 
if  applied  in  considerable  quantity  to 
pot  cultures  or  small  plots  may  result 
in  some  increase  in  yields,  but  in  field 
practice  the  returns  are  not  commensu- 
rate with  the  expense.  The  Department 
some  time  ago  called  attention  to  the 
extravagant  claims  made  by  manu- 
facturers and  selling  agencies,  and  a 
copy  of  the  statement  then  issued  is 
enclosed  for  your  information.  Activity 
on  the  part  of  companies  which  ad- 
vertise and  sell  these  inoculants  and 
biological  fertilizers  continues,  however, 
and  I  am  writing  to  suggest  the  desir- 
ability of  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  county  agents  so  that  they 
can  warn  their  constituency  against 
paying  extravagant  prices  for  them. 
While  it  is  hardly  probable  that  many 
farmers  will  buy  these  fertilizers,  they 
are  being  sold  to  suburban  and  city 
folks  for  lawns  and  gardens  and  those 
who  have  charge  of  recreational  grounds 
such  as  golf  courses.  A  timely  warning 
to  these  people  may  make  friends  for 
extension  work. 

The  beneficial  effects  from  inoculating 
legumes  with  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria, 
particularly  when  the  growing  of  a  le- 
gume crop  recently  introduced  in  a  lo- 
cality is  attempted,  are  well  known. 
Many  investigators  have  attempted  to 
inoculate  seeds  of  non-leguminous  plants 
or  the  soil  in  which  these  seeds  are  to 
be  sown,  but  these  attempts  have  so  far 
been  without  favorable  results.  So  far 
as  we  know  now,  there  is  no  advantage 
in  applying  bacteriological  fertilizers  to 
the  cereals,  potatoes,  tobacco,  cotton, 
lawns,  flower  gardens,  or  vegetables, 
except  leguminous  vegetable  crops. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  W.  WARBURTON, 
Director  of  Extension  Work. 


HOME     MADE     LUBRICATING     OIL 

EMULSION  A  GOOD  DORMANT 

SPRAY  MATERIAL 


THE  NEW  COW  TESTING  PROJECT 


One  of  the  most  successful  develop- 
ments in  insect  control  in  recent  yeari, 
is  the  use  of  home  made  lubricating  oil 
emulsion  to  control  the  San  Jose  scale 
and  European  Red  Mite  and  other 
oi-chard  pests  during  the  dormant  sea- 
son. 

Of  the  many  formulae  for  preparing 
the  stock  emulsion,  the  ones  most  often 
used  are:  1.  The  "Government  Form- 
ula" developed  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Entomology: 

Lubricating  Oil —    2  gallons 
Potash  Fish  Oil  Soap —    2  pounds 
Water —     1  gallon 
Directions : — 

Place  the  material  in  an  iron  kettle 
or  suitable  cooker  and  boil  for  a  few 
minutes.  Remove  from  fire  and,  while 
still  hot,  pump  the  mixture  two  or  three 
times  through  a  spray  nozzle  at  a 
pressure  of  100  pounds  or  more.  Small 
amounts  can  be  boiled  in  a  galvanized 
iron  pail  and  emulsified  by  forcing- 
through  a  bucket  pump.  Larger  quanti- 
ties can  be  emulsified  in  the  spray 
machine  using  a  short  hose  and  spray 
gun. 

2.  The  "Missouri  Formula"  develop- 
ed at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station : 

Lubricating  Oil  — 2  gallons 
Calcium    Caseinate     (Kayso,     Spra- 

cein,  etc.) — II  pounds. 
Water — 1    gallon. 
Directions: — • 

Stir  the  calcium  caseinate  into  the 
water,  preferably  sifting  it  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  lumps.  Then  add  the  oil 
and  emulsify  by  pumping  two  or  three 
times.  Although  this  emulsion  can 
be  made  by  forcing  through  a  bucket 
pump,  high  pressure  is  very  desirable 
and  when  pumped  through  a  spray 
machine  at  a  pressure  of  about  200 
pounds,  a  more  creamy,  stable  product 
results.  Do  not  try  to  use  a  rotary 
pump  to  emulsify  either  of  these  fonn- 
ulae. 
Materials : — 

The  oils  which  have  proven  most  satis- 
factory are  of  the  red  engine  oil  type 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  .88  to  .92 
and  are  commonly  used  for  the  lubrica- 
tion of  stationary  engines.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company's  Jr.  Red  Engine,  Atlantic 
Red     Engine,     and     Diamond     Paraffin; 

(Concluded   on    Page    2    Column   2) 


Twenty-three  herds,  representing  over 
five  hundred  cows,  have  been  entered  for 
the  cow  testing  program.  While  we  are 
not  urging  dairy  farmers  to  enter  their 
herds  for  this  testing,  it  is  not  too  late 
for  those   interested  to  join. 

The  present  returns  from  the  dairy 
business  do  not  warrant  keeping  low 
producing  cows.  The  only  way  to 
systematically  weed  out  such  cows  is 
to  have  an  up-to-date  record  of  what 
each  cow  is  doing.  We  believe  that  it 
should  be  of  particular  value  to  dairy- 
men who  at  present  are  not  keeping 
records. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  the  past 
two  years  for  dairymen  to  change  from 
a  high  to  a  somewhat  lower  protein 
ration.  For  the  average  dairyman  this 
may  be  a  safer  and  better  practice. 

The  psrcent  of  protein  needed  in  the 
grain  ration  will  depend  largely  on  the 
kind  and  amount  of  roughage  fed  and 
also  on  the  amount  of  grain  fed. 

A  1200  lb.  cow  that  gets  25  lbs.  of 
silage  and  10  lbs.  of  hay  will  need  at 
least  a  pound  of  grain  for  each  3  lbs. 
of  milk  produced.  If  the  hay  is  clover 
or  alfalfa,  16%  protein  in  the  ration 
would  in  most  instances  be  sufficient.  If 
the  hay  is  of  poor  quality  the  percent  of 
protein  in  the  grain  ration  might  well 
be  20%. 

If  the  same  cow  was  getting  a  daily 
roughage  ration  of  40  lbs.  of  silage  and 
15  lbs.  of  hay  she  would  not  need  nearly 
as  much  grain,  but  will  need  a  higher 
protein  grain. 

One  pound  of  grain  to  four  or  five 
pounds  of  milk  produced  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Such  a  cow  might  profitably  re- 
ceive a  24%  protein  ration.  This  is  be- 
cause the  bulk  of  the  ration  is  roughage 
which  is  much  lower  in  protein  than  is 
grain. 

Conclusions 

1.  Low  roughage  and  heavy  grain 
feeding  can  be  justified  only  when  milk 
is  sold  at  a  high  price  or  when  the  cows 
are  exceptionally  high  producers. 

2.  The  more  grain  a  cow  is  fed  the 
lower  should  be  the  percent  of  protein 
in  the  grain  ration.  Likewise  the  less 
grain  a  cow  gets  the  higher  should  be 
its  protein  content. 

3.  A  dairyman  selling  milk  at  whole- 
sale usually  cannot  afford  to  buy  hay. 
He  can  usually  purchase  feed  materials 
at  a  lower  cost  by  purchasing  high 
protein  grains. 
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KEEP  YOUR  HILLSIDES  FORESTED 


FARMER  MUST  STUDY  HIS  SOIL. 


Does  anyone  wish  to  have  the  de- 
vastating floods  here  in  New  England 
such  as  occur  in  China  and  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley?  Do  we  ever  stop  to 
consider  the  cause  of  a  dredger  work- 
ing in  a  river  or  harbor?  Think  for  a 
moment,  can  one  exist  without  water? 
And,  finally,  what  good  would  these  ex- 
pensive hydro-electric  power  plants  be 
without  water? 

Not  one  of  these  catastrophes  would 
occur  if  we  keep  our  hillsides  forested. 
The  Weeks'  law  was  passed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  protecting  the  head- 
waters of  navigable  streams.  As  soon 
as  logging  removes  the  trees  .and  fire 
destroys  the  remaining  cover,  heavy 
rains  wash  the  soil  from  the  roots  down 
into  the  streams,  then  the  stumps  and 
other  debris  clog  the  waterways,  and 
navigation,  fishing  and  water  power  is 
destroyed.  It  costs  the  government 
literally  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to 
keep  the  rivers  open  for  transportation. 
Each  year,  as  the  rains  come,  the 
torrents  roar  down  the  rocky  and  barren 
slopes,  carrying  death  and  destruction 
to  all  those  in  the  valleys  below.  But 
all  this  can  be  overcome  by  keeping  the 
forests  on  the  slopes  so  that  when  the 
rains  fall,  the  water  is  caught  and  held 
by  the  soil  and  allowed  to  seep  off 
gradually,  thus  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
good  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

If  this  water  is  allowed  to  run  off 
in  a  roaring  torrent^  the  storage  basins 
are  taxed  to  their  limit  for  a  short  time, 
and,  in  many  cases,  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
basins  are  called  upon  to  serve  the 
cities  and  towns  with  drinking  water.  If 
no  rain  falls  for  a  long  time,  the  basins 
become  low,  no  water  runs  into  them 
from  up  in  the  hills  and  mountains,  and 
the  people  suffer  as  a  consequence.  By 
maintaining  and  reforesting  the  hillsides 
we  can  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 

How  many  of  us  would  enjoy  usins 
the  old  kerosene  lamps  again?  At 
present  we  are  enjoying  electricity,  a 
cheap  means  of  illumination,  if  made 
by  water  power.  These  expensive  hydro- 
electric power  plants  are  built  on  all 
the  large  streams  throughout  New  Eng- 
land for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  They 
all  depend  on  water  to  run  the  large 
turbines.  Without  this  means,  they  are 
as  helpless  as  an  automobile  without 
gasoline,  and  many  of  them  are  forced 
during  the  summer,  to  run  on  half  time, 
due  to  the  lack  of  water.  After  a  heavy 
rain  they  enjoy  plenty  of  water  for  a 
short  period  and  then  are  forced  to  wait 
for  the  next  deluge.  The  forests  over- 
come all  this  loss  of  time  and  money 
by  furnishing  a  natural  storage  basin 
for  water.  We  are  economically  bound 
to  keen  our  hillsides  forested. 


Knowledge    of    Fertility    Principlec    Es- 
sential  to   Good   Farming,   Dairy 
Paper  Points  Out 

"Should  the  common  farmer  be  a  well 
posted  man  concerning  the  character  of 
his  soil  and  how  to  manage  it?"  an 
editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  asks.  "If 
so,  then  he  ought  to  improve  every  op- 
portunity to  understand  what  is  known 
about   soils. 

"No  farmer  can  know  what  he  ought 
to  know  of  the  soil  without  becoming 
somewhat  familiar  vsdth  the  chemistry 
of  soils.  He  must  know  how  chemistry 
defines  the  elements  of  fertility.  He 
must  understand  what  the  chemical 
terms  mean  when  applied  to  the 
elements  of  fertility.  He  must  know  the 
meaning  of  humus,  what  it  does  and 
what  it  is  good  for  and  how  it  may  be 
produced. 

"He  must  know  the  meaning  of  nitro- 
gen, what  its  office  is  and  how  it  may 
be  preserved,  produced,  and  applied.  He 
must  know  in  like  manner  the  meaning 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  If  he 
does  not  understand  something  about 
these  elements,  he  is  as  weak  as  a  child 
whenever  he  meets  them  in  print.  He 
cannot  tell  what  the  words  are  talking 
about. 

"It  is  just  this  ignorance  of  vital 
questions  that  has  caused  the  waste  of 
the  fertility  of  whole  states.  There  is 
only  one  remedy  for  this  trouble.  The 
farmer  must  educate  himself  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  scientific  terms 
as  they  are  used  in  farm  literature. 
When  he  does  that,  farm  literature  will 
have  a  new  and  broader  meaning  to 
him,  and  it  will  help  him  retrieve  his 
wasted   fortune". 


H.   M.  L.   O.   EMULSION 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col. 2) 

the  Gulf  Refining  Company's  Gulf  "A"; 
the  Texas  Company's  Nabob,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  oils  are  suitable  for 
making  lubricating  oil  emulsion.  These 
oils  in  50  gallon  barrel  lots  are  avail- 
able at  stations  which  handle  industrial 
lubricating  products.  If  ordered  from 
the  New  England  or  Boston  office  of 
the  company  it  will  be  promptly  de- 
livered to  the  company's  station  nearest 
its  destination.  Potash  fish-oil  should 
contain  about  66%  solid  matter  and  can 
be  purchased  from  insecticide  dealers  or 
soap  companies.  Calcium  caseinate,  now 
used  as  a  spreader,  is  sold  by  nearly 
all  insecticide  companies.  Stock  emul- 
sions should  be  diluted  for  a  dormant 
spray  so  as  to  contain  2%  oil.  In  these 
formulae  the  stock  emulsion  contains  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  oil  and  3  gallons 
of  emulsion  contains  2  gallons  of  oil. 
Thus,  3  gallons  of  stock  emulsion  in  97 
gallons  of  water  makes  a  2%  oil  solu- 
tion. 

The  average  price  for  suitable  oils  in 


50  gallon  barrels  is  $.30  a  gallon,  for 
potash  fish-oil  soap  $.08  a  pound,  for 
calcium  caseinate  $.20  a  pound.  The 
materials  to  make  the  three  gallons  of 
stock  emulsion  necessary  for  100  gallons 
of  spray  cost  $.70  to  $.75  or  $.0075  per 
gallon. 

Advantages  of  Lubricating  Oil  Emul- 
sion. 

Its  effectiveness  as  a  dormant  spray 

has  been  proven. 
It  is  cheap. 
It  is   easily  prepared. 
It  is  not  disagreeable  to  use. 
It  does  not  clog  and  wear  the  spray 
machinery. 
Disadvantages     of      Lubricating      Oil 
It  should  be  used  within  a  few  days 

after  making. 
It  will  not  mix  with  lime  sulfur. 
It  will  not  mix  with  "hard"  water. 
It   separates   if   frozen.    (It   freezes 

at   about   15°P.) 
It  has  no  fungicidal  value. 

Precautions 
Weigh    and    measure    the    materials 

accurately. 
Use    200-300    pounds    pressure,    if 
possible,     when     pumping     the 
stock   emulsion. 
Test  a  little  emulsion  before  dilut- 
ing  in   the    spray   tank.   If   oil 
quickly  comes  to  the  surface  it 
is   not   properly   emulsified   and 
should  not  be  used. 
Do  not  put  oil  emulsion  in  a  spray 
tank   where    there   is   lime   sul- 
fur    residue.     Clean    the     tank 
thoroughly     and     try     a     little 
emulsion  to  see  if  it  separates. 
Do  not  leave  diluted  spray  solution 
in   the   tank   over   night.   Wash 
out   the   tank,   pump,   and  hose 
thoroughly  after  using. 
Do    not    spray    the    trees    with    oil 
emulsion   during   freezing   wea- 
ther. 
Do  not  use  lubricating  oil  emulsion 
as  a  substitute  for  lime  sulfur 
to    control    scab,    black    rot,    or 
other  fungous  diseases,   it  is 
an  insecticide. 
More  detailed  information  concerning 
the   preparation   and  use   of  lubricating 
oil  emulsion  can  be  found  in  U.  S.  Dept. 
of   Agri.   Department   Circular   263. 
W.   D.   WHITCOMB, 

Field  Station  Entomologist. 


HAVE  YOU  HAD  YOUR  VITAMINEb 
TODAY? 


"Seekonk,  the  Health  Food  Town!" 
Dairying  and  market  gardening  the 
main  agricultural  industries  of  Seekonk; 
milk  and  fresh  vegetables  the  main 
sources  of  minerals  and  vitamines: 
What  is  the  significance?  Merely  this: 
There  is  only  one  excuse  for  not  having 
Seekonk  home  grown  vitamines  on  every 
table  in  town  every  day,  and  that  is  a 

(Continued    on    Page    4,    Column    3) 
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SEEKONK  TO  HAVE   FOOD  SELEC- 
TION 


At  the  November  meeting:  of  the 
Seekonk  Council  of  Parent-Teachers' 
Associations  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  presented  a  plan  for  reaching  the 
five  associations  in  the  town  with  a 
Food  Selection  project  through  local 
leaders  who  would  be  trained  by  Miss 
May  E.  Foley,  State  Nutrition  Special- 
ist, and  Miss  Flora  M.  Miller,  Home 
Demonstration  Agent.  The  Council  vot- 
ed to  approve  the  project  and  recom- 
mend it  to  the  several  associations  for 
adoption. 

Associations  in  North  Attleboro  and 
Eehoboth  have  also  been  invited  to  send 
leaders  to  the  training  conferences  and 
thus  get  this  work  for  their  towns. 

The  Food  Selection  Project  like  all 
Extension  projects  is  brimful  of  material 
of  practical  use  to  every  home  maker. 
It  aims  to  increase  the  number  of 
families  with  good  food  and  health 
habits,  to  decrease  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  "don't  like  this"  or  "can't 
eat  that",  especially  among  children, 
and  to  help  the  homemaker  to  know 
food  values  and  to  choose  and  serve 
meals  that  will  be  attractive  and  easy 
to  get  at  a  moderate  cost.  These  aims 
are  attained  through  a  distribution  of 
iiie  best  available  information  on  food 
and  nutrition,  a  frank  discussion  and 
an  exchange  of  timely  recipes,  such  as 
the  following  ones  on  Christmas  Con- 
fections. 

Plum  Pudding  Candy 

1  c.  seeded  raisins,  1  c.  pitted  dates, 
1  c.  figs,  16  pitted  prunes,  16  cooked  or 
canned  apricots: 

Grind  through  meat  grinder  and  add 
i    c.    nut    meats    cut    small.    Form    into 
small  balls  and  roll  in  powdered  sugar. 
Candied   Orange  Pe-il 

Remove  peel  from  four  thin-skinned 
oranges  in  quarters.  Cover  wi:h  cold 
water,  bring  to  boiling  point,  and  cook 
slowly  until  soft.  Drain,  remove  white 
portion,  using  a  spoon,  and  cut  yellow 
portion  in  thin  strips,  using  scissors. 
Boil  i  cup  water  and  1  cup  sugar  until 
syrup  will  thread  when  dropped  from 
tip  of  spoon.  Cook  strips  in  syrup  five 
minutes,  drain,  and  coat  with  fine 
granulated  sugar. 

Grapefruit  or  lemon  peel  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way. 

Stuffed  Dates 

Split    dates    down    sides    and    remove 
pit.  Fill  cavities  with  nuts  and  roll  in 
granulated  or  powered  sugar. 
Stuffed  Prunes 

Wash  and  soak  plump  prunes  over 
night.  Cook  in  water  in  which  they  are 
-soaked  until  tender  but  not  until  prunes 
are  broken.  Remove  pits  and  use  one 
•prune  to  fill  another,  putting  nut  meat 


in  the  center  of  each.  Allow  to  dry  on 
a  platter  or  cloth,  and  roll  in  gfranu- 
lated  sugar. 

Fedwa  Figs 
Steam  figs  until  soft.  Cool  and  make 
an  incision  in  each  lengthwise  and  stuff 
with  one-half  of  a  marshmallow  and  an 
English  walnut  meat  broken  in  pieces. 
Close  and  roll  in  powdered  sugar. 

Apple  Candle  Sticks 
Remove  cores  from  apples  carefully 
from  stem  end.  If  apples  do  not  set 
even,  cut  thin  slice  oflf  blossom  end.  Red 
apples  with  either  red  or  white  candles 
make  very  attractive  Christmas  table 
decorations. 


DO    YOU    WANT    CLOTHING? 


"Westport,  the  home  of  Well  Dressed 
Women" — It  may  be  yet! 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  women  of 
Westport  want  Clothing  work  as  des- 
cribed by  articles  and  notices  sent  out 
some  time  ago.  However,  many  of  them 
have  been  too  busy  to  tell  us  so.  Don't 
put  it  off  too  long,  for  we  cannot  make 
plans  for  leaders  to  hold  meetings  in 
section  unless  we  know  where  the  work 
is  wanted. 

From  South  Westport  three  names 
came  in.  Then  these  three  women  called 
up  their  neighbors  and  friends  and  in 
a  few  days  had  a  group  of  12  women 
ready  for  the  work.  Any  others  in  that 
section  who  would  like  to  join  please 
send  their  names  to  Mrs.  Roger  M. 
Acheson. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ward,  Old  County 
Road,  North  Westport,  has  also  sent  in 
her  name.  Aren't  there  others  in  her 
section  who  would  be  glad  to  join  with 
her  and  have  the  work  there?  How  about 
Central  Village,  Westport  Point,  Beulah, 
Westport  Factory,  Brownell's  Corners, 
or  any  other  community?  All  that  is 
necessary  to  have  the  work  is  to  get  a 
dozen  or  so  women  together  in  any  one 
place.  Be  sure  and  send  word  to  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Segregan- 
set,  Mass.,  if  you  want  the  work.  Plans 
will  be  made  to  start  those  who  are 
ready  as  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year 
as   possible. 

Last  year  this  work  was  given  at 
Head  of  Westport  to  a  group  of  26 
women.  They  had  an  all  day  meeting 
once  a  month  for  five  or  six  months, 
taking  up  a  regular  course  which  in- 
cluded care  and  use  of  sewing  machine 
and  attachments,  short  cuts,  bias  bind- 
ings, bound  buttonholes  and  set-in 
pockets,  seams  and  finishes,  fitting, 
alteration  of  patterns,  choice  of  color, 
line  and  design,  and  the  making  and  use 
of  a  guide  pattern  from  which  many 
garments  can  be  made.  Many  of  these 
ideas  were  used  in  making  a  simple  and 
attractive     apron     which     Mrs.     Emma 


Sharrock  says  she  likes  better  than  any 
other  apron  she  ever  had,  and  on  a 
cotton  dress.  Out  of  the  26  women,  22 
completed  the  course  and  this  year  they 
are  taking  more  advanced  work  using 
their  guide  patterns  to  cut  dainty  under- 
wear and  to  make  nicer  dresses,  copy- 
ing ideas  and  styles  that  appeal  to 
them. 


AROUND    THE    COUNTY 


Mrs.  Irving  Sanford  of  North  West- 
port  cans  brown  bread.  This  is  the  way 
she  does  it.  Although  she  has  only  two 
in  the  family  she  mixes  a  full  recipe 
for  brown  bread,  puts  part  of  it  in  a 
small  tin  can  and  the  rest  in  a  glass 
fruit  jar  filling  not  more  than  two-thirds 
full.  Then  she  adjusts  rubber  and  cover 
and  partially  seals  as  for  any  canning 
operation.  She  puts  both  jars  into  the 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  When  the  brown 
bread  is  steamed  she  seals  the  glass  jar 
and  saves  it  for  some  other  time.  When 
asked  how  she  got  the  canned  brown 
bread  out  of  the  glass  jar  she  said  that 
she  cuts  a  piece  out  of  the  middle  first 
and  then  it  comes  out  all  right. 

Mrs.  Lester  Lawton,  Westport,  says, 
"If  you  don't  want  your  glass  caster 
cups  to  stick  to  your  new  linoleum  rub 
the  bottoms  with  soft  soap." 

For  your  inlaid  linoleum  which  has 
become  dingy  and  spots  easily,  try  this: 
Wash  it  with  warm  water  and  mild 
soap.  When  perfectly  dry  rub  linseed 
oil  into  the  surface  and  after  a  few 
hours,  or  overnight,  wipe  off  all  the 
surplus  and  give  it  a  coat  of  liquid  wax. 
Polish,  and  your  linoleum  will  look 
almost  like  new. 

Mr.  Robinson,  who  grows  such  good 
celery  at  the  B.  C.  A.  S.,  tells  us  how 
to  keep  it  fresh  and  crisp.  He  says  to 
stand  the  bunches  in  a  tall  stone  crock 
with  just  enough  water  in  the  bottom 
to  cover  the  roots.  Keep  in  a  cool  place. 
If  a  whole  bunch  is  not  needed  at  one 
time  just  pull  off  the  stalks  desired. 

Russell's  Mills  group  has  just  started 
Clothing  Construction  A.  Visitors  from 
Smith  Mills  came  to  the  first  meeting 
and  they  are  going  to  start  the  work 
themselves  very  soon.  Russell's  Mills 
Millinery  members  report  that  Portland, 
Maine,  is  not  the  only  place  of  interest 
visited  by  its  hats  this  summer.  Another 
spent  its  vacation  at  Atlantic  City. 

Newman  Avenue,  Seekonk,  youngsters 
are  being  very  attractively  "rompered" 
since  their  mothers  have  joined  the 
Children's  Clothes  Group  and  after 
Christmas  doubtless  several  nephews, 
nieces  and  grandchildren  will  also  be 
the  proud  possessors  of  these  garments 
One  mother  was  so  pleased  with  the 
"One  Hour  Romper"  that  she  couldn't 
wait  to  use  it,  so  she  cut  it  down  to  fit 
her  four  months'  old  baby,  who  looked 
just  darling  in  it. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


New    Clubs    Organized 

The  following  is  a  list  of  newly  organ- 
ized clubs  and  leaders  in  Bristol  County: 
Clothing,  Raynham  Center — President, 
Margarbt  Rideout;  Secretary,  Martha 
Rideout;  Local  Leader,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Ride- 
out.  Taunton,  County  Street  School — 
Leaders,  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears,  Miss 
Gladys  Appleton  and  Miss  Catherine 
Moniz.  Clothing,  Berkley — President, 
Ruth  Delano;  Vice-President,  Ruth  Tal- 
bot; Secretary,  Jean  Dickinson;  Local 
Leaders,  Mrs.  Robert  Rowland  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Swift.  Clothing,  North 
Dighton — President,  Mildred  Street; 
Vice-President,  Margaret  Soper;  Secre- 
tary, Ruth  O'Connell;  Local  Leader, 
Mrs.  Frances  Osborne.  In  Pottersville 
three  Clothing  Clubs'  have  been  organ- 
ized under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  George 
W.  Boardman.  Clothing,  North  West- 
port — President,  Alice  Almeida;  Vice- 
President,  Jennette  Antin;  Secretary, 
Laurina  Almeida;  Local  Leader,  Mrs. 
Chester  A.  Freelove.  In  Russell's  Mills 
a  Clothing  Club  was  organized  with  Mrs. 
Smith  as  local  leader. 

In  Taunton,  County  Street  School,  a 
Food  Club  was  organized  with  Miss 
Sears  and  Miss  Evelyn  Morse  as  local 
leaders.  The  Club  officers  are  President, 
Evelyn  Jackson;  Vice-President,  Blanche 
Dexter;  Secretary,  Anna  Silvia.  A  Food 
Club  was  also  organized  at  Russell's 
Mills,  South   Dartmouth. 

Poultry  Clubs  were  organized  in 
Raynham  Center,  Dartmouth,  two  at 
North  Westport,  and  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School.  At  Rayn- 
ham the  officers  are  Paul  Klebash,  Presi- 
dent; Milton  E.  Shove,  Vice-President; 
and  Michael  Porochniac,  Secretary.  At 
Smith  Mills,  North  Dartmouth — John 
Francis  was  elected  President;  Francis 
Thorley,  Vice-President  and  Alma 
Breault,  Secretary.  At  Russell's  Mills, 
South  Dartmouth — Raymond  Newcastle 
was  elected  President;  Joseph  Motha, 
Vice-President,  and  Constantine  Sylvia, 
secretary.  At  North  Westport — Joseph 
O'Brien  was  elected  president;  Joseph 
Berard,  vice-president  and  Louise  De 
Morco,  secretary.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Smith 
is  local  leader  for  this  Club. 

Three  Handicraft  Clubs  were  organ- 
ized, one  at  'North  Dighton — "Mt. 
Hope's  Young  Carpenters" — President, 
Joseph  Sankey;  vice-president,  Joseph 
Silvia;  secretary,  Elmer  Smith;  local 
leader,  Mr.  Fred  Walker.  In  South 
Dighton  "The  Pocassets"  organized 
with  Allen  Briggs,  president;  Alan 
Brightman,  vice-president ;  secretary, 
Robert  Tompson  and  local  leader,  Kev. 
George  L.  Tompson.  At  the  Countj. 
Street  School  a  Handicraft  Club  was 
organized  with  Joseph  Bonola,  presi- 
dent, and  John  Jackson,  secretary.  Cor- 
nelius Powers,  a  Junior  in  the  Taunton 
High  School,  who  is  making  a  special 
study  of  handicraft  work,  is  leading  the 


club.  Mr.  G.  Warren  Averill,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Carpentery  Department 
at  the  Taunton  High  School,  is  respon- 
sible for  procuring  the  services  of  this 
fine  young  man.  The  boys  in  the  Coun- 
ty Sti-eet  School  Handicraft  Club 
should  be  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Averill 
for  obtaining  this  young  man  as  their 
local  leader. 

B.   C.  A.  S  Poultry  Club  to  Participate 
In  Boston  Poultry  Show  Program 

One,  and  possibly  two,  poultry  judg- 
ing teams  and  a  demonstration  team 
will  participate  in  the  Junior  Contests 
at  the  Boston  Poultry  Show  which 
comes  early  in  January.  The  "Aggie'' 
Club  Teams  made  an  excellent  showing 
in  both  the  judging  and  demonstration 
contests  last  year  andjt  is  hoped  that 
thej'  may  do  even  better  this  year. 

Clothing,  Food,  Poultry,  Handicraft 
primers,  requirement  sheets  and  other 
Club  literature  connected  with  those 
projects  are  now  in  the  County  office. 
If  any  Club  member  is  in  need  of  any 
of  the  above  will  they  kindly  notify  the 
Club  Agent  at  a  Club  meeting,  or 
the  Local  Leader. 

.4nnual   4-H   Service   Club   Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  4-H  Ser- 
vice Club  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  Annual  Farm  Bureau  meeting  on 
Saturday,  January  9th.  All  Club  Mem- 
bers and  Leaders  are  earnestly  request- 
ed to  be  present  The  program,  which 
lasts  from  10.30  a.  m.  to  4.00  p.  m., 
promises  to  be  both  helpful  and  inter- 
<?sting-  Get  in  touch  with  the  Club 
Agent,  Segreganset,  for  further  partic- 
ulars concerning  this  meeting. 
AH  Westport  School  Children  En- 
rolled in   Club  Work 

All  the  boys  and  girls  above  the  Sth 
gTade  in  the  Westport  schools  will  be 
enrolled  in  some  Club  project  during 
the  coming  school  year.  A  later  edition 
of  the  Bulletin  will  give  the  total  en- 
rollment. Mr.  Frederick  H.  Baldwin, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Westport, 
is  a  great  booster  of  this  Club  Work. 
The  people  of  Westport  should  appre- 
ciate the  interest  Mr.  Baldwin  is  taking 
in  the  work  as  it  is  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  schools  and  school 
children   of  Westport. 

Food    Habit    Contest 

A  contest  is  being  planned  among 
the  various  clubs  in  the  County.  This 
contest  is  being  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  which  club  can  make  the 
biggest  gain  in  their  food  habits  dur- 
ing the  year,  that  is,  up  to  July  1, 
1926.  An  appropriate  reward  will  be 
given  the  winning  club. 

New  Class  in  Junior  Premium  List 

In  the  Junior  Premium  List  at  the 
Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair  next  fall 
the  following  class  in  the  Clothing  De- 
partment will  be  added:  The  "Best  Tex- 
tile Booklet."  There  will  be  five  cash 
prizes  awarded  although  it  is  not  cer- 
tain yet  just  how  much  will  be  given 
in   each  of  the  five  prizes.   This  textile 


booklet  is  a  requirement  in  the  Cloth- 
ing Club  Work.  There  should  be  a  large 
entry  in  this  class  and  some  excellent 
booklets  are  looked  for.  Be  sure  to  label 
the  different  kinds  of  cloth  carefully, 
also  give  usual  width,  price  per  yard, 
its  use,  and  any  other  information  that 
will  make  the  booklet  more  useful. 


Good    Houses    and    Good    Stock 

Poultry  houses  must  be  dry,  well  ven- 
tilated, and  have  plenty  of  sunlight. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  give  your  birds 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  On  the  other  hand, 
be  sure  there  are  no  holes  or  cracks  in 
the  back  or  sides  of  your  poultry 
house.  Allow  at  least  four  square  feet 
of  floor  space  per  bird.  Arrange  dry 
mash  hopper,  grit  and  shell  hopper, 
drinking  fountains,  nests,  and  all  inside 
equipment  carefully. 

Keep  only  standard  bred  birds.  In 
the  end  they  will  give  much  higher 
profits  than  mongrel  birds.  To  give  the 
best  results,  pullets  must  be  early 
hatched.  It  is  always  a  good  plan  to 
cull  out  and  kill  all  immature  pullets, 
or  any  with  crooked  backs,  crooked 
breast  bones,  or  deformed  beaks,  etc. 
Proper    Feeding    Methods 

There  are  several  methods  of  feed- 
ing and  many  different  feeding  rations. 
The  M.  A.  C.  rations  are  used  to  a  large 
extent  by  commercial  poultrymen  in 
Massachusetts.  These  rations  are  given 
in  your  Poultry  Primer,  also  methods 
of  feeding.  If  commercial  feed  is  pur- 
chased from  a  local  dealer,  always  buy 
in  100  lb.  lots,  it  is  less  expensive  thar. 
to  purchase  small  amounts  at  a  time.  It 
is  important  that  your  birds  be  fed  reg- 
ularly. Always  have  dry  mash  in  the 
hopper.  Never  let  the  drinking  fountain 
become  empty.  Birds  need  plenty  of 
fresh  water  for  egg  production  as  eggs 
are  made  up  mostly  of  water.  Make 
your  birds  work  for  their  feed.  Exer- 
cise is  necessary.  Fat  hens  will  not  lay 
Santitation 

Poultry  houses  and  yards  must  be 
kept  clean  at  all  times.  Spray  interior 
of  poultry  house  thoroughly  with  a  good 
standard  disinfectant.  Whitewash  or 
use  carbola  to  make  your  house  look 
clean.  Separate  from  the  flock  all  sick 
birds  as  soon  as  detected.  Many  poul- 
try diseases  are  very  contagious  and  a 
whole  flock  may  come  down  with  dis- 
ease unless  sick  birds  are  separated. 
Put  clean  birds  in  clean  homes  and 
keep  them   clean." 


Have  You  Had  Your  Vitamines  Today  ? 

(Continued  from  Page  2,  Column  3) 

failure  to  recognize  the  importance  oi 
this  practice.  It  is  extremely  important 
from  a  health  standpoint.  The  Food 
Selection  project  offered  by  the  Ex- 
tension Service  will  tell  you  how  and 
why.  Don't  miss  it.  Tell  your  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association  you  want  it. 
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DAIRY   TESTING   RESULTS 


Some  very  interesting  facts  have 
come  from  the  dairy  record  work  which 
is  being  carried  on.  Especially  is  this 
true  with  reference  to  the  feeding. 
Some  of  the  dairymen  reporting  are 
feeding  as  high  as  one  pound  of  grain 
for  every  pound  and  a  half  of  milk 
produced.  Others  are  feeding  as  low 
as  one  pound  of  grain  to  every  five 
pounds  of  milk  produced.  Still  others 
are  feeding  the  same  amount  of  grain 
regardless   of   the   mill?  produced. 

All  feeding  authorities  agree  that 
the  best  economic  practice  is  to  feed 
the  cow  grain  according  to  the  amount 
of  milk  produced.  It  is  seldom,  it'  ever, 
economical  to  feed  more  than  one 
pound  of  grain  to  three  pounds  of 
milk.  If  the  price  of  milk  is  low  and 
grain  is  high,  one  pound  of  grain  tci 
every  four  or  five  pounds  of  mOk  pro- 
duced will  prove  more  profitable.  It  is 
cheaper  to  maintain  body  weight  by 
the  use  of  roughage  than  by  high- 
priced  grain.  Over-feeding  of  high 
protein  grains  is  not  only  a  waste  of 
money,  but  it  is  likely  to  cause  in- 
jury to  the  cow  and  usually  pulls  down 
the  body  weight  of  the  cow.  It  costs 
less  to  maintain  body  weight  than  to 
build    it    up. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  cows  that 
produced  over  40  pounds  of  butterfat 
or    1200    pounds  •  of    milk    during    the 
month  of  November: 
George    B.    Flint,    East    Mansfield. 

Butterfat  Milk 

Cow  No.   271    45.05  1325.00 

Cow  No.   276   40.96  1517.00 

Elmer  J.  Wade,  Taunton. 

Cow  No.    82    48.88  618.75 

Ivory    W.    Kimball,    Rehoboth. 

Ruth    52.02  1020.00 

F.  H.   Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth. 

Cow   No.    172   38.10  1337.00 

Cow  No,    189   31.62  1216.00 

John  Thwaites,  Thwaites. 

Cow  No.    97    52.00  1040.00 

Cow  No.    101    46.43  876.00 

Joseph  Crowshaw,   East  Norton. 

Fairy,    44.99  762.5 

Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven. 

Bettie    33.75  1350.00 

Vivian   36.51  1217.00 

PoUyanna  46.41  1190.00 

Irene   36.50  1352.00 

Kate   33.13  1227.00 

Flossie   31.65  1266.00 

Arthur  E.   Sweet,  Norton. 

Cow  No.   24   40.95  1092.00 


EXTRACTS  FROM  ADDRESS  ON 
FEEDING  POULTRY  FOR  LONG- 
EVITY. 


WHAT  IS  THE  TROUBLE  WITH  LO- 
CAL LETTUCE? 


(Given  by   Professor  J.   C.    Graham   of 
the   Massachusetts  Agricultural   Col- 
lege before  the  Taunton  Poultry  As- 
sociation,   December    3,     1925.) 
Professor  Graham  has  been  carrying- 
on    during    the    past    few    years    some 
rather     extensive     research     work     on 
poultry   feeding.    He   has   come   to   the 
following  conclusions  only  after  giving 
the   subject  a  rather  exhaustive  study. 
Recently     discovered     vitamines     in 
feeds   have  revived   interest   in  poultry 
feeding. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
been  feeding  for  production,  but  we 
have  heard  little  about  feeding  for 
health  and  longevity.  Of  late  years  in 
human  medicinal  practice  90  per  cent 
of  our  troubles  have  been  eliminated 
by  proper  attention  to  diet.  We  have 
in  the  past  paid  too  little  attention  to 
intake  and  elimination. 

It  is  known  that  some  hens  have  in 
their  bodies  as  high  as  4000  ovules, 
which,  developed,  "would  mean  4000i 
eggs.  By  feeding  for  longevity  we  may 
be  able  to  get  more  of  these  eggs. 
Why  not  keep  a  good  layer  for  6  or  7 
years? 

The  objectives  'tfor  which  we  are 
feeding  are: 

A.  Better  general  health. 

B.  Greater  longevity. 

C.  Better    egg    qualities. 

1.  Size. 

2.  Condition: 

(a)  blood  clots. 

(b)  flavor. 

(c)  density  of  white. 

(d)  yolk  color. 

3.  Hatchability. 

4.  Higher  production. 

The    latest   ration    evolved    at    Am- 
herst follows: 
Mash   with   Analysis : 

200  lbs.  corn  meal   (yellow) 

100  lbs.  wheat  bran,   10.6  per  cent. 

water. 
100    lbs.    ground   oats,    17    per   cent. 

protein. 
100  lbs.  middlings,   5  per  cent.  fat. 
50    lbs.    meat   scrap,    57    per   cent. 
nitrogen  free  extract. 
25   lbs.   dried   buttermilk,    5.37    per 
cent  fibre.  5  per  cent.  ash. 
Scratch  Feed  fed  in  he  morning  at  the 
rate  of  6  or  7  lbs.  per  100  birds. 
(Continued  Page  2,  Col.   1) 


Various  consumers  have  been  heard 
to   voice    the    following    objections    as 
reasons   for   turning   down   the   native 
hothouse  product: 
1. — No   head.    Local   lettuce    is   only   a 

bunch  of  leaves. 
3. — Dirt    between    the    leaves    so    that 

it  cannot  be    quartered. 

This  is  true   only  in   the   case   of 

loose   heads. 

4.  Price  too  high  compared  with  Ice- 

berg.  More   is  needed  to   serve   a 
family. 

5.  Usually  badly  wilted  and  torn,  ne- 

cessitating waste. 

Some  of  these  objectionable  features 
can  be  remedied  by  the  grower  through 
more  careful  handling  and  a  change 
of  attitude.  The  consumer  demands  a 
clean,  edible  product  and  determines 
the  market  for  the  local  greenhouse 
man.  Why  not  try  to  give  the  consumer 
his  money's  worth?  Meeting  the  con- 
stimer's  demand  will  go  much  farther 
toward  meeting  competition  with  for- 
eign lettuce  than  the  attitude  that  the 
grower  shall  decide  what  the  consumer 
shall  eat. 

From  the  grower's  point  of  view  let- 
ture  is  hard  to  produce  and  the  whole- 
sale price  is  low.  Why? 

Local  lettuce  is  a  rapidly  gTown, 
highly  perishable  commodity  that  will 
not  stand  as  much  abuse  as  its  com- 
petitor, the  Western  Iceberg.  It  can- 
not be  displayed  in  a  warm  show  win- 
dow because  it  loses  its  edible  qualities. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  majority 
of  lettuce  grovsm  locally  for  the  Boston 
Market,  which  is  harvested  in  ten  weeks 
instead  of  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks 
necessary  to  produce  a  good  head  of 
May  King.  During  midwinter  even 
more  time  is  necessary  because  of  in 
adequate  sunlight. 

Fortunately  not  all  of  our  market 
gardeners  pull  their  lettuce  before  it 
is  mature  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
consumer  to  get  good  local  lettuce  in 
some  stores  practically  all  winter.  Now 
if  some  of  our  growers  can  grow  good 
lettuce  why  cannot  the  others  do  like- 
wise. I  have  seen  some  growers  sys- 
tematically throw  out  poorly  headed 
lettuce  and  pack  only  well  headed 
plants.  The  men  who  are  willing  to  put 
only  a  good  product  on  the  market  are 
the  ones  who  are  keeping  up  what  mar- 
(Contiiiued  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 
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(Continued  from  Page   1,   Col.  2) 

100  lbs.  wheat. 

100  lbs.  oats. 

100   lbs.   barley. 

Whole  yellow  corn  before  the  birds 
in    hoppers   in   the   afternoon. 

The  extra  100  lbs.  com  meal  is 
added  to  replace  the  100  lbs.  gluten 
which  does  not  contain  vitamin  A  in 
as  large  quantities  as  yellow  corn  meal 

Dried  buttermilk  is  added  because  of 
the  beneficial  eflfect  of  milk  in  the  ra- 
tion, due  to  qualities  other  than  vita- 
min  A. 

The  meat  scrap  is  cut  down  because 
of  the  additional  protein  added  in  the 
dried   buttermilk. 

Charcoal  is  omitted  from  the  ration 
because  it  is  of  no  value  nutritionally 
but  simply  takes  up  space  in  the  bird's 
digestive    system. 

Salt  is  not  added — birds  have  done 
]ust  as  well  without  it,  so  why  tax 
the  system  with  it. 

Sulphur  is  obtained  in  large  enough 
quantities  from  the  grains  in  the  feed. 
Calcium   Metabolism 

Calcium  carbonate  is  not  included 
in  the  ration  because  of  the  results 
of  recent  experiments  in  England  to 
determine  is  value. 

It  was  found  that  calcium  Is  closely 
linked  with  phosphorus  and  that  exces- 
sive calcium  feeding  may  deplete  the 
supply  of  phosphorus  in  the  body.  I" 
other  words,  where  calcium  carbonate 
is  fed  to  hens  it  is  voided  in  the  ex- 
crement not  as  calcium  alone  but  linked 
with  phosphorus  —  which  the  bird 
should  not  lose.  This  is  not  true  when 
calcium  is  supplied  as  oyster  shells  or 
in  granulated  form,  for  it  is  not  so 
soluble  this  way  and  does  not  unite  so 
readily  with  phosphorus,  hence  there  is 
(Continued  Page  3,  Col.  3  ) 


WHAT  IS  THE  TROUBLE  WITH 
LOCAL  LETTUCE? 

(Continued   from    Page    1    Col.    3) 

ket  there  is  for  local  lettuce.  We  no- 
tice in  the  market  report  that  local 
lettuce  brings  a  good  price  when  there 
is  a  light  import  of  Iceberg.  In  other 
words,  people  buy  local  lettuce  when 
they  can't  get  Iceberg.  This  is  a  bad 
state  of  affairs.  From  the  market  re- 
port we  find  "Lettuce,  60  to  75  cents, 
a  few  at  90  cents."  Why  the  few?  It 
does  show  that  good  lettuce  can  be 
grown  and  that  our  varieties  are  not 
to  blame.  A  little  missionary  work 
through  advertising,  with  the  best  prod- 
uct that  can  be  grown  to  back  it  up, 
would  place  local  lettuce  on  an  equal 
plane  with  Iceberg.  Moreover,  instead 
of  May  King  begging  for  a  buyer  when 
Iceberg  is  on  the  market,  it  would  have 
an  equal  chance  with  its  competitor. 

The  need  of  giving  lettuce  plenty  of 
time  to  grow  cannot  be  over-empha- 
sized. In  a  given  lot  of  seed  the  seed- 
lings will  vary  in  size  from  very  large 
to  very  small.  This  is  to  be  expected. 
If  these  plants  were  sorted  into  four 
groups,  the  group  with  the  largest 
plants  would  mature  from  three  to  ten 
days  earlier  than  those  in  the  next 
group.  The  group  with  the  large  plants 
should  mature  in  twelve  weeks  if  May 
King  is  used.  The  small  plants  may  not 
be  ready  until  considerably  later.  Yet, 
when  these  smaller  plants  are  grown  in 
a  bed  they  will  be  marketed  with  the 
large  plants.  All  the  others — over  half 
of  the  plants — will  be  only  leaves,  but 
each  counts  as  one  of  the  eighteen 
heads  in  a  box. 

No  matter  what  variety  is  grown  in 
the  greenhouse,  it  will  be  very  perish- 
able when  compared  \\'ith  Iceberg,  and 
were  it  possible  to  develop  a  better 
adapted  variety  than  May  King  or 
or  Belmont  through  crossing-  it  would 
still  be  a  forced  lettuce  with  which  to 
meet  competition  from  a  hard  cabbage 
head  lettuce  like  Iceberg.  The  conditions 
under  which  lettuce  is  grown  are  much 
more  important  than  the  variety.  Soil 
moisture,  humidity  of  the  air,  soil  nu- 
trients,— especially  nitrates,  day  and 
night  temperature,  and  light  are  all 
important  factors  in  gTowing  lettuce 
and  must  be  carefully  considered  in 
solving  the  problem  as  to  why  local 
lettuce  does  not  head  well.  We  must  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  that  our  lettuce  is 
forced  and  we  must  use  this  to  com- 
pete with  the  outdoor  Iceberg.  Try  to 
meet  the  consumer  half  way  and  see 
what  happens.  It  is  a  worthwhile  ex- 
periment to  start  immediately,  and  then 
watch  the  "few"  on  the  Market  Re- 
port change  places  with  the  majority. 
Make  the  "few"  the  inferior  lettuce. — 
V.  A.  Tiedjens,  Market  Garden  Field 
Station. 


TOMATO   YIELDS 

A  large  proportion  of  the  outdoor 
tomatoes  planted  in  Massachusetts  are 
of  the  Bonny  Best  variety.  After  sev- 
eral years  of  testing  tomato  varieties 
at  the  Field  Station  it  was  conclusively 
proved^  that  for  quality  and  quantity 
the  Bonny  Best  was  outstanding.  As 
is  the  case  with  all  varieties  of  vege- 
tables there  was  considerable  variation 
in  the  strains  of  Bonny  Best  from  dif- 
ferent sources.  Some  were  poor  crop- 
pers but  early,  and  others  were  ex- 
cellent producers  but  too  late  for  the 
money  market.  With  this  in  mind  five 
of  the  most  promising  strains  of  the 
Bonny  Best  were  planted  at  the  Field 
Station  this  year  to  determine  the  best 
one  for  a  foundation  strain. 

Seed  was  obtained  from  five  differ- 
ent reliable  sources. 

1.  Mr.  J.  W.  Shirley  of  Methuen 
has  carefully  selected  for  several  years 
for  both  earliness,  quality  and  yield, 
and  his  strain  was  first  in  earliness  and 
second- in  total  yield  showing  very  de- 
cidedly the  results  of  his  selection.  The 
whole  crop  was  more  even  in  type  and 
size  than  any  other  strain  of  tomatoes 
ever  seen  by  the  writer.  The  fruit  was 
firm,  quite  free  from  cracking  and 
typical  in  shape  and  size  to  the  aver- 
age Bonny  Best  as  grown  here  at  the 
Field  Station  for  eight  years.  The  vines 
were  small  but  produced  a  heavy  crop. 

2.  H.  P.  Langdon  &  Son  of  Con- 
stable. New  York,  have  specialized  on 
growing  tomato  seed  for  several  years. 
They  sent  us  a  sample  of  their  extra 
selected  Bonny  Best  and  it  produced  a 
crop  first  in  total  yield  and  second  in 
earliness.  Although  not  so  even  in  type 
and  size  as  Shirley's  strain,  the  fruit 
was  much  better  than  the  average. 

3.  Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  in- 
troducer of  the  Bonny  Best  variety, 
and  have  a  super-standard  strain  which 
was  third  in  yield  and  third  in  earli- 
ness. 

4.  Woodruff's  Bonny  Best  was 
fourth  in  earliness  and  total  yield.  The 
fruit  cracked  badly  and  was  very  un- 
even in  type  and  size. 

5.  Two  students  at  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  College  developed  a  strain 
of  Bonny  Best  for  which  they  made 
great  claims.  When  gTown  under  our 
conditions  it  appeared  to  be  some  oth- 
er variety  for  the  fruit  was  much  too 
small  for  a  Bonny  Best,  and  produced 
large  vines  which  did  not  begin  to  pro- 
duce   fruit    until    after   the    middle    of 

August.  Yield   Through 

Source  Aug.  10       Sept.  2 

lbs.  lbs. 

J.   W.  Shirley  169  2652 

H.  P.  Langdon  123      2871 

Stokes    89  2622 

Woodruff  75  2538 

Bacon    &   Farnum   13  1548 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Col.  3) 
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HOME    ECONOMICS    NOTES 


Mrs.  Josiah  F.  Draper  of  Dartmouth 
opened  a  can  of  mushrooms  a  few  days 
ago  that  she  canned  last  year  and  she 
said    they   were    delicious. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Wyeth,  President  of  the 
Dighton  Parent-Teachers'  Association, 
reports  that  the  hot  school  lunch  is  go- 
ing strong  in  both  the  North  and  South 
Schools.  In  one  week  alone  175  soups 
were  taken  in  the  North  School  and 
234  in  the  South  School. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Barrow  of  Berkley  re- 
finished  two  chairs  for  Christmas.  They 
were  of  the  ladder  back,  rush  bottom 
type.  He  put  in  new  seats  of  Hong 
Kong  grass,  sandpapered  the  wood  un- 
til it  was  as  smooth  as  satin  and  then 
gave  it  three  coats  each  of  shellac 
and  varnish,  rubbing  down  between 
each  coat  and  giving  the  final  rub  of 
pumice   and   oil. 

Mrs.    W.    S.    Williams,    President    of 
the  Home  Bureau,  is  spending  the  win- 
ter travelling  in  Florida,  and,  according 
to  her  reports,   enjoying  every  minute 
-of   it. 

Mrs.  Arthur  O.  York,  and  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Pittendreigh  of  Buttonwood  Park 
section  of  New  Bedford;  Mrs.  Clara 
Lucas,  Miss  Carrie  Potter  and  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Rowland  of  North  Dartmouth  and 
Mrs.  Cecil  O.  Wing  and  Mrs.  Roy  Chi- 
chester of  South  Westport  are  acting 
as  leaders  and  coming  to  the  Clothing 
Meetings  at  Russell's  Mills.  They  give 
these  lessons  to  women  in  their  own 
sections.  In  this  way  four  groups  are 
getting  the  work  at  the  same  time. 

A  similar  plan  is  under  way  for  the 
Food  Selection  project  to  start  in  See- 
konk  in  January.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Cushing, 
Mrs.  L.  Beck,  Mrs.  Henry  Schimmel, 
Mrs.  Curtis  E.  Rinebolt  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Nickerson  have  been  selected  as 
leaders.  Other  leaders  have  not  yet 
been  chosen. 

The  ladies  of  the  County  Street, 
Taunton,  Clothing  Group  learned  at 
the  December  meeting  how  to  alter 
patterns  for  their  figures  and  they"  cut 
cloth  models  preparatory  to  making  a 
permanent   guide    pattern. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Dupuoy  of  the  Newman 
Avenue,  Seekonk,  Children's  Clothes 
Group  has  made  bound  buttonholes, 
pockets  and  decorative  stitches  on  nu- 
merous little  garments  much  to  the  de- 
light of  their  small  owners.  In  her  piece 
bag  she  found  a  bunch  of  very  narrow 
rickrack,  such  as  our  grandmothers 
used  to  fashion  into  wheel  trimmings, 
and  she  applied  it  with  colored  threads 
to  a  little  blue  dress  in  a  very  eflfective 
manner,  using  stitches  she  learned  in 
the  project.  She  says  that  knowing  how 
to  cut  a  raglan  sleeve  garment  from  a 
Idmona  type  pattern  has  helped  her  a 
great   deal. 


Dr.    Hedger    Coming 

Dr.  Caroline  Hedger  of  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial,  Chicago,  will  be 
the  speaker  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Bristol  County  Home  Bureau  next 
June. 

Mark  the  date,  Saturday,  June  5,  as 
soon  as  you  get  your  1926  calendar. 
You  will  be  well  repaid  for  saving  it 
for  six  months  unless  you  are  very 
different  from  the  people  who  have 
heard  Dr.  Hedger  at  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  Amherst,  for  the  past  two  years. 

Dr.  Hedger,  besides  bringing  a  vital 
message  on  the  subject  of  positive 
health,  is  a  speaker  of  rare  charm  and 
forcefulness.  She  treats  the  problem  of 
the  adolescent  with  a  keen  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration, which  wins  her  hearers  com- 
pletely. This  is  an  opportunity  such  as 
seldom  comes  to  Bristol  County.  Don't 
miss  it. 


What    Does    the    Annual    Report    Show? 

That  there  are  75  communities  in 
Bristol  County  where  Extension  work 
might  be  carried. 

■That  only  54  of  them  have  ever  been 
reached  by  home  demonstration  work. 

That  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
reach  new  communities. 

That  in  four  years  the  number  which 
had  not  been  reached  has  been  reduced 
from  42,  or  more  than  half,  to  21,  or 
less  than  a   third. 

That  there  are  still  21  not  reached. 
Is  yours  one  of  them,  and  what  are 
you   going  to   do   about   it? 

That  there  are  over  70,000  home- 
makers   in   the   county. 

That  215  of  them  had  project  work 
this  year.  At  this  rate  it  would  take 
330  years  to  reach  them  all  personally. 

Pass  on  the  information  you  get,  it 
will  help  your  neighbor  and  it  vdll  help 
the   Extension   Service  to   extend. 

That  27  Tvomen  improved  their  kitch- 
ens in  a  kitchen  contest. 

That  31  women  attended  jelly  and 
jam  demonstrations. 

That  24  women  made  dress  forms 
this  year 

That  75  children  received  the  bene- 
fits of  hot  school  lunches  started  this 
year. 

That  12  women  bought  pressure 
cookers. 

That  59  women  went  on  the  Kitchen 
Tour  and  saw  the  improvements  in  11 
of  the  contest  kitchens. 

That  72  women  were  in  Millinery 
projects  and  made  101  hats. 

That  22  persons  refinished  46  pieces 
of   furniture. 

That  152  women  were  in  clothing 
projects  and  made  223  dresses  and  132 
undergarments. 


WHAT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  POTA- 
TOES? 

"Yes,  potatoes  are  expensive,  but  I 
use  very  few  now.  My  family  likes  rice 
or  macaroni  fully  as  well,  and  they  are 
good  substitutes."  How  often  do  you 
hear  this?  And  do  you  know  that  it  is 
not  true?  Rice  is  almost  entirely  pure 
starch,  macaroni  contains  some  pro- 
tein or  muscle  building  material  in  ad- 
dition to  starch,  but  both  are  lacking 
in  certain  very  valuable  minerals  and 
vitamines  which  we  find  in  potatoes. 
And  even  though  potatoes  seem  rather 
expensive,  when  we  consider  how  val- 
uable they  are  we  do  not  want  to  do 
without  them  entirely.  But  we  must 
remember  that  if  we  are  to  get  the 
most  good  from  them  we  should  cook 
or  bake  them  with  the  skins  on,  as 
most  of  the  minerals  lie  close  to  the 
skins. 

If  you  feel  you  must  cut  down  on 
potatoes  because  of  the  cost,  then  use 
plenty  of  the  other  vegetables. 
Winter  vegetables  particularly  high  in 
mineral  content  are  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips.  In  addition  to  these, 
for  vitamines,  use  plenty  of  raw  cab- 
bage, and  lettuce  and  spinach  when 
available. 

Sweet  potatoes  may  be  substituted 
for  white  potatoes  though  the  mineral 
content  is  not  quite  so  high.  However 
they  contain  more  starch  and  sugar, 
the  energy  giving  substances. 

May  E.  Foley, 
State  Nutrition  Specialist. 


FEEDING    POULTRY    FOR    LONGE- 
VITY 

(Continued  from  Page  2,   Col.   1) 

less  danger  of  depleting  the  birds'  sup- 
ply  of  phosphorus. 

Professor  'Graham   is   running   some 

experiments   on  hopper  feeding  at  the 

College.  He  gave  us  the  results  of  two 

pens. 

First  Pen— 225  Pullets,  May  Hatch; 
Hopper  fed.  Results  of  first  6 
weeks. 
Consumed:  708  lbs.  mash,  850  lbs. 
scratch  mixture,  638  lbs.  whole 
com.  1st  and  2nd  week,  13.2  per 
cent.;  3rd  and  4th  week,  28  per 
cent.;  5th  and  6th  wees,  45  per 
cent. 
The     mash   'and    scratch     are     those 

given    above. 

Second  Pen — 107  pullets  April  hatched. 
Hopper  fed.  Results  of  first  6 
weeks. 
Consumed:  514  lbs.  mash,  644  lbs. 
scratch  mixture,  208  lbs.  whole 
com.  1st  and  2nd  week,  42  per 
cent.;  3rd  and  4th  week,  62.3  per 
cent.;  5th  and  6th  week,  68.9  per 
cent. 
These  birds  received  cod  liver  oil  in 

the  mixed  scratch  at  the  rate  of  1  qt. 

to  100  lbs.  scratch. 
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JUNIOR  4-H  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


Bristol    County    Poultry    Clubs    Repre- 
sented  at   Boston   Poultry    Show 

Irving-  York  of  New  Bedford,  Milton 
Frost  of  Somerset  and  Harvey  Smith 
of  North  Westport,  exhibited  poultry 
at  the  Boston  Poultry  Shov^.  Irving 
won  a  fourth  prize  on  his  Rhode  Island 
Red  hen,  and  Milton  won  first  prize  on 
his  pen  of  fine  Black  Leghorns. 

In  the  judging  contest  this  county 
was  represented  by  three  teams.  A 
team  made  up  of  the  young  poultry 
club  members,  namely,  Arthur  'Gaisford 
of  Seekonk,  James  Eddy  of  Rehoboth 
and  Milton  Frost  of  Somerset — all 
freshmen  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School — won  fourth  place 
among  nine  teams  competing.  This  was 
the  first  experience  that  this  team  has 
had  in  poultry  judging  and  the  show- 
ing was  very  good.  James  Eddy  won 
second  highest  individual  prize  in  this 
contest. 

The  two  teams  of  older  club  mem- 
bers were  made  up  of  the  following 
boys:  Team  1 — Herbert  Ashley,  Berk- 
ley; Robert  Sharpies,  South  Attleboro, 
and  Raymond  Haglund,  North  Easton. 
Team  2 — Emanuel  Cabral,  Taunton; 
William  McConville,  Jr.,  North  Dart- 
mouth and  W.  Kenton  Gilford,  North 
Dartmouth.  The  results  of  this  contest 
are  not  known  at  this  time.  They  \vill 
be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 

A  demonstration  on  the  "Culling  of 
Hens  for  Egg  Production"  was  also 
given  by  Raymond  Haglund  and  Rob- 
er  Sharpies.  The  results  of  this  contest 
will  also  be  given  in  the  next  Bulletin. 


for  the  Poulti-y  Club  Member  getting 
the  highest  per  cent  egg  production 
for  the  present  contest  from  last  No- 
vember to  next  June. 


Results    of    Egg    Laying    Contest 

The     ten     highest    1-eturns     on     the 
monthly    egg    laying    contest    for    No- 
vember are  as  follows: 
1 — Paul     Klebash,     Raynham — 73     per- 
cent; 21.7  eggs  per  bird. 
2 — Richard    Mercer,    Jr.,    Dartmouth — 

52    per   cent;    17.5    eggs   per   bird. 
3 — James     Eddy,     Rehoboth — 43     per 

cent;   13   eggs  per  bird. 
4 — Alma   Breault,    Dartmouth — 36   per 

cent;   15.7   eggs  per  bird. 
6 — Patricia      Doehla,      Dartmouth — 32 

per  cent;  11.1  eggs  per  bird. 
6 — Merrall    Viles,    Raynham — 30    per 

cent;    8.8    eggs    per    bird. 
V — ^Raymond    Newcastle,    Dartmouth — 

28  per  cent.;  8.2  eggs  per  bird. 
8 — William  McConville,  Jr.,  Dartmouth 

— 23  per  cent;  6.7  eggs  per  bird. 
9 — Howard  Laporte,  North  Atteboro — 

22  per  cent;  6.3  eggs  per  bird. 
10 — Charles    Russell,    New    Bedford — 

20  per  cent;  5.8  eggs  per  bird. 
The  three  highest  on  this  list,  name- 
ly, Paul  Klebash,  Richard  Mercer,  Jr., 
and     James     Eddy,     will    each    receive 
beautiful  club  ribbons. 

There  is  to  be  a  good  prize  oifered 


Some   County   Champions   for   1925 

Paul  Brandt  of  North  Easton  has 
been  awarded  County  Championship  in 
the  Garden  Club  for  the  past  summer 
and  well  deserves  the  honor.  Paul  has 
been  a  Garden  Club  member  for  the 
past  three  years  and  has  stayed  by  the 
work   and   done   well. 

This  is  the  third  time  in  the  last  four 
years  that  the  Garden  Club  Champion- 
ship has  fallen  to  an  Easton  club  mem- 
ber. 

Second  honors  go  to  George  Adao 
of  South  Westport,  who  has  done  very 
well  indeed.  He  has  been  in  garden 
club  work  for  two  years.  Third  honors 
go  to  Mary  Cruickshank  of  North  Eas- 
ton, who  has  also  done  an  excellent 
piece  of  Garden  Club  work.  Both  of 
these  members  did  well  'and  should 
win  out  in  time  if  they  stick  to  it. 

Other  'Garden  Club  members  deserv- 
ing honorable  mention  are  the  follow- 
ing: Arthur  Goulart  and  Roland  Bou- 
let,  students  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School;  Ruth  Cruick- 
shank and  Robert  Andrews,  Easton; 
Manuel  Costa,  South  Rehoboth,  and 
John  Lally,  Fall  River. 

Albert  Gibson  of  Taunton  has  been 
awarded  the  Dairy  Club  Championship 
and  will  go  on  the  trip  to  Amherst  this 
summer.  He  has  done  an  excellent  job 
in  raising  a  pure  bred  Ayrshire  calf. 
It  certainly  is  a  fine  animal.  Albert  de- 
serves much  credit  for  his  good  work. 

Bernice  Cash,  of  North  Rehoboth, 
won  the  Canning  Culb  honors  in  the 
County  for  the  year  1925.  Bernice  has 
been  a  Canning  Club  member  for  five 
years  and  has  steadily  improved  In  her 
work  each  year.  She  certainly  is  en- 
titled to  county  honors.  Second  honors 
go  to  Rosamond  Davis,  Taunton,  who 
has  done  excellent  canning  club  work. 
Charlotte  Witherell,  also  of  Taunton, 
was  a  close  third  in  this  contest.  Her 
work  was  also  fine.  Others  who  deserve 
honorable  mention  are  Evelyn  Morse, 
Margaret  MacCullum,  Taunton;  Ruth 
O'Connell,  'North  Dighton ;  and  Virginia 
Buflinton,    Seekonk. 

Timely    Suggestions    for    Poultry    Club 
Members 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  any  sickness 
in  your  flock  and  separate  the  affect- 
ed birds  at  once.  It  is  easier  to  pre- 
vent disease  than  to  cure  it,  so  do 
everything  possible  to  prevent  it  from 
getting  into  your  flock.  Keep  the  hen 
house  clean  at  all  times.  Clean  drop- 
ping boards  at  least  once  a  week.  Keep 
the  houses  well  ventilated,  allowina' 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  Never  crowd  your 
birds.  Feed  and  water  regularly.  These 
things  will  all  help  to  keep  your  flock 
well   and   laying. 


What    Some    Clubs    and    Club    Members 
are  Doing 

The  Food  Club  of  the  Winthrop 
School  of  Taunton  is  making  a  great 
name  for  itself  in  cooking.  They  can 
all  make  fine  baking  powder  biscuits 
besides  many  other  good  things.  Mrs. 
Charles  Teeden  is  the  enthusiastic  lo- 
cal leader  of  this  excellent  club. 

The  Pleasant  Street,  Jacob's  Hill 
Parent-Teachers'  Association  of  See- 
konk, is  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work  in 
the  Pleasant  Street  School  in  Clothing 
Club  Work.  Two  of  the  Parent-Teach- 
er Association  members,  different  ones 
each  week,  are  giving  time  at  'the 
school  to  lead  and  instruct  the  Cloth- 
ing Clubs  and  the  Association  is  fur- 
nishing cloth  and  other  materials  for 
the  members.  Mrs.  John  E.  Barquist, 
who  is  Principal  of  this  school  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  this  good  work. 

The  Little  Mt.  Hope  Carpenters  of 
North  Dighton,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Fred  Walker,  have  gotten  a  good 
start.  At  their  first  meeting  or  two 
they  made  a  work  bench.  The  Mt. 
Hope  Finishing  Company  very  kindly 
furnished  the  material  for  this  work 
bench.  The  boys  are  getting  along 
nicely. 

Several  of  the  Sewing  Club  girls 
have  finished  their  first  garments  and 
several  have  done  more  than  this.  How- 
ever, quality  comes  first,  girls.  Each 
club  should  set  some  goal,  if  possible, 
in   one   of   the    club   requirements. 

The  Clothing  Club  of  the  Newman 
Avenue  School,  Seekonk,  with  30  girls 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Idella  Lindsay,  assisted  by  Irene  Stall- 
wood,  Jennie  Nelson  and  Annie  Zaj- 
chowski,  third  year  club  girls,  is  mak- 
ing great  progress.  Mrs.  Lindsay  is  an 
excellent  local  leader  and  with  these 
fine  club  girls  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned above,  a  successful  season  for 
this  dub  is  assured. 

Doris  Howard,  Local  Leader  of  the 
"Let's  Go"  Clothing  Club  of  North  Re- 
hoboth, is  teaching  school  on  Prudence 
Island,  R.  I.,  beside  leading  her  club 
once  a  month  at  home. 

Jonathan  Chace  of  South  Dartmouth 
is  teaching  Handicraft  in  the  Factoi-j' 
School  at  South  Westport  and  attends 
the  Nevir  Bedford  Vociational  School 
evenings. 

Herbert  Ashley  of  Berkley  is  plan- 
ning to  enter  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Amherst  in  the  fall 
for  the  regular  four  year  course.  We 
are  all  glad  to  hear  this. 


(f'nntiinied  from  Page  2,  Col.  3) 

Yields  were   taken   from   300   plants. 

No  weights  were  taken  after  Septem- 
ber 2  because  returns  did  not  war- 
rant picking,  and  also  because  we  were 
mainly  interested  in  the  comparative 
earliness  of  the  different  strains. — P. 
W.  Dempsey,  Market  Garden  Field- 
Station. 
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SOME  RECOMMENDATIONS    ON 
POULTRY    FEEDING 


The  following  feeding  recommenda- 
tions are  the  results  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Poultry  Conference  held  at 
Spring-field,  December  4,  on  the  feed- 
ing of  laying  hens. 

BASIC  FORMULAE 

1.  Mash: 

Yellow  corn  meal,  200  lbs.;  bran, 
100  lbs.;  middlings,  100  lbs.;  oat 
products,  100  lbs.;  meat  scraps,  50 
lbs.;  dried  milk,  26  lbs. 

2.  Scratch  Mixture: 

Cracked  com,  100  lbs.;  oats,  100 
lbs.;  wheat  or  barley,  100  lbs. 

3.  Whole  Corn. 

4.  That  dry  mash  should  be  kept  before 
the    birds. 

5.  That  about  6  to  7  pounds  of  the 
scratch  mixture  should  be  fed  in  the 
morning  to  each  100  hens. 

6.  That  the  birds  should  be  given  all 
the  whole  com  they  will  eat  in  the 
afternoon. 

7.  That  in  case  the  birds  are  not 
accustomed  to  whole  com  and  do 
not  eat  it  readily,  it  may  be  supple- 
mented with  the  scratch  mixture  for 
a  time. 

8.  That  in  case  whole  corn  is  not  fed, 
the  cracked  corn  in  the  above  scratch 
mixture  should  be  doubled. 

9.  That  if  desired  the  oats  may  be 
eliminated  from  the  scratch  mixture 
and  fed   in  germinated  form. 

10.  That  in  feeding  cod  liver  oil  hens 
require  one  pint  to  each  100  pounds 
of  total  feed. 

11.  That  the  growing  tendency  is  to 
furnish  a  liberal  supply  of  scratch 
and  whole  corn. 

12.  That  greens  or  succulence  should 
be  supplied  daily. 

13.  That  the  expression  "Oat  Prod- 
ucts" in  the  above  formula  shall  in- 
clude oat  meal,  oat  flour  or  42  lb. 
oats  ground. 

Note:  Since  the  meeting  in  Spring- 
field powdered  milk  has  advanced 
greatly  in  price  and  is  not  obtainable 
in  most  places,  so  we  are  recommend- 
ing increasing  the  meat  scraps  to  100 
pounds  in  case  the  milk  cannot  be  pur- 
chased. 

FEEDING  CHICKENS 
1.     Mash: 

200  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal,  100  lbs. 
bran,  100  lbs.  middlings   (preferably 
(Continued  on  Page  3,  Col.  3) 


TIME    TO    REFOREST! 


Once  again  the  Trustees  of  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  are  offering,  free  of 
charge,  to  land-owners  who  will 
plant  them  on  suitable  land  with- 
in the  county,  over  $500.00  worth 
of  little  pine  and  spruce  trans- 
plants. The  demand  for  these 
trees  has  steadily  increased  from 
year  to  year,  so  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  they  will  be 
quickly  over-subscribed.  Orders 
were  placed  one  year  ahead  for 
several  thousand  of  the  trees. 

You  can  have  your  share  if  you 
come    early. 

Call  or  write  the  School  office. 
G.  H.  GILBERT, 

Director. 


VEGETABLE   VARIETIES    FOR    1926 


FUEL  FOR  BROODING 


By  William  C.  Monahan,  Extension 
Professor  Poultry  Husbandry. 

When  anthracite  is  available  at  lo- 
cal coal  dealers,  poultrymen  can  get 
special  consideration  by  appealing  to 
the  chairman  of  his  board  of  select- 
men. 

Of  the  substitutes  for  anthracite  to 
use  in  regular  brooder  stoves,  chestnut 
size  coke  is  probably  the  best.  Men 
who  are  now  using  coke  experience  lit- 
tle difficulty  excepting  the  need  of  fir- 
ing one-half  as  often  as  when  using 
coal.  Its  freedom  from  gas  is  really 
an  advantage  in  brooding.  If  a  little 
anthracite  is  available  and  it  is  used 
with  coke,  excellent  results  are  ob- 
tained. Alternate  layers  of  coke  and 
anthracite  do  extremely  well  in  very 
cold  weather.  Boullets  and  briquettes 
are  probably  the  next  best  substitutes. 
They  are  now  giving  quite  satisfactoi-y 
service    in   the   larger   stoves. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  they 
brood  every  year  with  soft  coal.  Many 
poultrymen  experienced  in  its  use  re- 
port satisfactory  service.  However, 
they  all  say  it  requires  attention  dur- 
ing the  night  and  that  one  must  nn 
(OontiMUed  on  Pajse  2.  Col.  2) 


The  seed  catalogues  are  coming  in — 
handsome,  alluring,  irresistable !  Sure- 
ly nobody  will  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
three  or  four  from  as  many  different 
seedsmen,  and  six  are  not  too  many  to 
have  for  it  usually  happen  that  one 
seedsman  does  not  offer  all  the  latfst 
approved    varieties. 

A  few  of  our  most  enterprising  seed- 
houses  have  adopted  that  very  essen- 
tial principle  upon  which  modern  sales- 
manship is  based,  truthfulness.  Their 
varieties  are  described  as  accurately  as 
possible  and  the  phraseology  they  em- 
ploy has  the  ring  of  sincerity.  Even  so, 
it  is  not  easy  for  those  unfamiliar  with 
peculiarities  of  the  various  sorts  to 
make  selections.  Then,  too,  a  great 
many  old  timers  in  the  seed  business 
continue  to  use  such  terms  as  "unex- 
celled, unsurpassed,  and  gigantic,"  ap- 
plying them  to  one  variety  after  anoth- 
er. Such  practices  create  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  prospective  buyers  and 
often  make  it  difficult  to  choose  the 
correct  sorts. 

The  follovring  list  of  varieties  has 
been  designed  to  aid  in  this  difficulty. 
It  is  intended  for  the  home  gardener 
rather  than  the  commercial  grower,  al- 
though the  majority  of  varieties  are 
suitable  for  either. 
Asparagus — Mary   Washington;    Martha 

Washington. 
Bean — Green    Snap — Bountiful;    String- 
less  Green   Podded. 
Wax     Snap — Wardwell 
Crop        (semi-flat)  ; 
(round). 
Green    Pole — Kentucky    Wonder. 

Wax  Pole Kentucky  Wonder  Wax. 

Dwarf   Shell — French's   Horticultural; 

Dwarf    Horticultural. 
Dwarf  Lima — Fordhook  Bush. 
Beet — Crosby's   Egyptian. 
Cabbage — Early,   Golden   Acre;   mid-sea- 
son,  Succession :    late,   Danish    Ball- 
head. 
Carrot — Early,    Chantenay;    late,    Hut- 
chinson. 
Cauliflower — Snowball;    Dwarf   Erfurt. 
Celery— Early,    Golden    Self-Blanching; 

Easy   Blanching;   late,  Pascal. 
Corn — Golden   Bantam;   Whipple's  Yel- 
low. 
Cucumber — Davis  Perfect;  Boston  Kck- 

ling,   for   pickles. 
Eggplant — Black    Beauty;     New    York 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  3) 
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Pod 
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THE  FILLER  TREE 


LETTER    TO    DAIRY    FARMERS 


The  recent  Apple  Survey  reveals  the 
fact  that  there  are  approximately  75,- 
000  filler  trees  in  Massachusetts.  And 
if  every  case  of  crowded  planting  were 
taken  into  account  this  number  would 
perhaps  be  doubled.  A  large  percentage 
of  these  trees  should  be  removed  im- 
mediately. Why? 

As  its  name  implies,  a  "filler  tree" 
must  be  considered  only  as  a  tempor- 
ary proposition.  Just  as  soon  as  it  be- 
gins to  hinder  the  development  of  the 
permanent  tree  it  should  be  eliminated. 
We  are  inclined  to  look  only  at  the 
top,  thinking  that  so  long  as  the  limbs 
do  not  interfere  seriously,  everything 
is  O.  K.  But  there  is  competition  among 
the  roots  even  before  the  tips  of  the 
branches  touch  those  of  the  tree  ad- 
joining. This  retards  growth  of  the 
permanent   tree. 

Furthei-more  the  tendency  of  a  tree, 
even  when  moderately  crowded,  is  to 
grow  upward  instead  of  spreading  out. 
No  amount  of  type  pruning  will  com- 
pensate for  the  uniform  distribution  of 
sunlight.  And  unless  the  filler  tree  is 
removed  promptly,  the  permanent  tree 
is  the  victim  of  a  second  hamdicap 
which  results  from  difficulties  in  prun- 
ing. 

And  lastly,  when  crowding  begins, 
it  is  physically  impossble  to  do  a  good 
job  of  spraying.  The  fruit  is  therefore 
of  poorer  quality  and  the  tree  suf- 
fers indirectly  due  to  a  weakened  leaf 
system. 

The  writer  is  fully  aware  of  the 
temptation  to  "leave  the  filler  tree  one 
more  year"  because  each  year  it  is 
bringing  in  a  larger  return.  But  the 
few"  dollars  which  it  nets  now  will  not 
offset  its  damage  to  the  permanent 
tree.  In  the  case  of  large  growing  va- 
rieties such  as  Baldwin  and  Mcintosh, 
forty  feet  of  space  is  not  too  much. 
To  allow  this  space,  growers  should 
wield  the  axe  before  spring  work  be- 
gins.— W.  H.  Thies,  Dept.  of  Pomo- 
logy, Mass  Agricultural  College,  Am- 
herst January,   1926. 


FOR  SALE 

Rust-proof  Washington  asparagus 
roots,  well-grown,  one-year  old  stock. 
$15.00  a  thousand  in  quantity,  field  run, 
$20.00  a  thousand  gi-aded  and  guaran- 
teed. 

About  15  bushels  of  extra  early  yel- 
low bantam  seed  corn — a  strain  that 
has  been  first  in  the  Boston  market  the 
past  three  years.  $12.00  a  bushel,  25 
cents  a  quart. 

.  A  limited  quantity  of  White  Leghorn 
hatching  eggs  from  virile,  purebred, 
high-producing,  tested  stock.  $8.00  a 
hundred,  $1.50  a  setting.  R.  I.  Red  eggs 
after  March  15  at  $10.00  a  hundred. 
BRISTOL  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL 
Segreganset,  Mass. 


The  amount  and  kind  of  grain  neces- 
sary to  feed  to  producing  dairy  cows  is 
dependent  on  the  milk  yield  and  on  the 
kind  and  amount  of  roughage  fed.  The 


Cows  giving  milk  of  high  butterfat 
content  will  require  somewhat  more 
grain  than  indicated  for  any  particular 
production. 

iWhere  a  varying  percentage  of  pro- 
tein in  the  grain  is  indicated,  as  22  to 


Percent 
Protein 


•Grain 


LIGHT  ROUGHAGE  FEEDING: 
25  lbs.  silage  and  10  lbs.  hay  or 
3  lbs.  dry  beet  pulp  and  14  lbs.  hay 

Legume   hay  

Clover  mixed  hay  

Grass  hay   

MEDIUM  ROUGHAGE  FEEDING 
33  lbs.  silage  and  12  lbs.  hay  or 
3  lbs.  dry  beet  pulp  and  19  lbs.  hay 
Legume   hay  


16 
20 

24 


16  to  12 


Clover  mixed  hay  '  22  to  17 

Grass  hay  '  29  to  21 

LIBERAL  ROUGHAGE  FEEDING 
40  lbs.  silage  and  15  lbs.  hay  or 
3  lbs.  dry  beet  pulp  and  24  lbs.  hay 

Legume  hay  40  to  20 

Clover  mixed  hay   I  40  to  24 

Grass  hay '  40  to  28 


Pounds  of  Milk  Daily 

20      25      30      35      40 
Lbs.  Grain  Req.  Daily 


6.5  8.5  10.5  12.5  14.5 
6.5  8.5  10.5  12.5  14.5 
6.5     8.5  10.5   12.5    14.5 


3.5 
3.5 
3.5 


5.5 
5.5 
5.5 


7.5  9.5  11.5 
7.5  9.5  11.5 
7.5     9.5  11.5 


0.0  2.0  4.0  6.0  8.0 
1.0  2.0  4.0  6.0  8.0 
2.0     2.0     4.0     6.0     8.0 


accompanying  table  will  give  the  ap- 
proximate grain  requirements  for  1000 
lb.  cows  where  various  amounts  and 
kinds   of  roughages   are  used. 

For  cows  weighing  more  than  1000 
lbs.  it  is  necessary  to  feed  1V4  lbs.  of 
grain  or  its  equivalent  for  each  100  lbs. 
additional  weight. 


17%,  the  higher  protien  grain  is  to  be 
used  in  feeding  the  cow  of  low  milk 
production  decreasing  the  protien  as 
more  grain  is  fed  to  provide  for  larger 
milk  production. 

Four  and  one-half  pounds  of  good 
hay  is  about  equivalent  to  three  pounds 
of  beet  pulp.  C.  J.   Fawcett. 


FUEL  FOR   BROODING 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  2) 

cautious  to  avoid  coal  gas.  At  least  y 
five  inch  funnel  should  be  provided  and 
a  small  red  spot  kept  showing  through 
at   one    edge   of  the   fire. 

It  is  likely  that  oil  burners  will  be 
used  extensively  this  season.  They  are 
convenient  and  for  warm  weather  give 
very  satisfactory  service.  In  early 
brooding  and  during  cold  weather  there 
is  a  tendency  to  close  the  buildings- and 
not  afford  adequate  ventilation  when 
oil  is  used.  Most  poultrymen  have  coal 
burning  equipment  and  must  use  it. 
The  problem  then  is  largely  a  matter 
of  learning  to  use  anthracite  substi- 
tutes. Many  poultrymen  are  doing  so 
now  with  early  broods  of  winter  chick- 
ens. Coke,  briquettes  and  soft  coal  all 
do  the  job.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
more  work  plus  knowledge  gained  of 
experience. 


VEGETABLE  VARIETIES  FOR  1926 

(Continued   from   Page   1   Col.   3) 

Improved ;    Florida   Highbush. 
Kohl-rabi — -White  Vienna. 
Leek — American   Flag. 


Lettuce — Early,  May  King;  mid-season, 
Black  Seeded  Tennis  ball;  late.  Big 
Boston. 

Muskmelon — Hearts  of  Gold;  Bender's 
Surprise. 

Onion — Danvers  Yellow  Globe ;  South- 
port  Yellow  Globe;  Egyptian  Multi- 
plier, for  scullions. 

Pea — Early,  Little  Marvel  (dwarf) ; 
Gradus  (half  dwarf) ;  mid-season. 
Telephone    (tall). 

Parsnip — Hollow    Crown. 

Pepper — Harris'  Earliest  (red) ;  Ruby 
King  (red)  ;  Golden  Queen  (yel- 
low). 

Pumpkin — Small    Sugar. 

Radish — Early,  Scarlet  Globe;  White 
Icicle    (long). 

Rhubarb — Victoria,   Linnaeus. 

Salsify — Sandwich   Island. 

Spinach — Early,  Round  Thick  Leaf; 
summer.   King  of  Denmark. 

Squash,   Summer — Bush  Scalloped. 

Squash — Fall  and  early  winter,  Des 
Moines;  winter,  Blue  Hubbard, 
Golden   Hubbard. 

Tomato — Early,  Bonny  Best;  late,  Pon- 
derosa  or  Beefsteak. 

Turnip — White  Egg;  Purple  Top  Strap 
Leaf ;    Rutabaga,   Macomber. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


HOME  ECONOMIC  NOTES 


Dr  Caroline  Hedger,  who  will  be  the 
main  speaker  at  our  Annual  Meeting 
Saturday.  June  5,  understands  young- 
people  in  a  rare  and  unusual  way.  She 
insists  that  the  teen  age  boy  and  girl 
should  not  be  called  awkward  or  lazy 
and  tells  the  reasons  why.  Last  July 
at  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  where  she  was  scheduled 
to  talk  on  this  subject,  the  audience 
swelled  in  numbers  until  the  lecture 
room  could  not  hold  them  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  front 
lawn. 

Many  mothers  and  fathei-s  were  there 
and  some  had  their  sons  and  daughters 
with  them.  Among  them  was  one 
mother  with  her  great,  big,  six-foot 
son,  a  very  fast  growing  boy,  all  arms 
and  legs,  with  his  head  drawn  down 
between  his  shoulders  in  the  attitude 
characteristic  of  boys  who  are  so  con- 
scious of  their  unaccustomed  length 
that  they  feel  they  have  to  crouch 
down.  Both  mother  and  son  seemed 
very  intent  on  wTiat  Dr.  Hedger  was 
saying,  and  later  in  the  day  came  to 
her.  The  mother  said,  "Doctor,  I  wish 
you  would  look  at  my  boy  and  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  him.  I  can't 
get  him  to  do  anything  and  I  thought 
he  was  just  plain  lazy,  but  you  say 
we  mustn't  call  them  lazy."  Doctor 
Hedger  put  her  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder  and  asked  him  how  old  he 
was.  "Fifteen,"  was  the  reply.  She 
then  said  to  his  mother:  "I  don't  see 
anything  the  matter  with  your  boy 
except  that  he  is  growing,  but  I 
know  one  thing,  he  isn't  lazy."  The  boy 
had  tears  of  gratitude  in  his  eyes  as 
he  looked  at  Doctor  Hedger  and  uttered 
a  simple  "Thank  you." 


WHITE  SALES 


After  Christmas  the  merchants  be- 
gin to  advertise  "White  Sales!"  Janu- 
ary and  February  are  the  months  for 
careful  housewives  to  take  account  of 
stock  and  to  replenish  the  supply  of 
sheets,  pillow  cases,  table  linen  and 
other  household   fabrics. 

A  "bargain"  so-called  does  not  al- 
ways prove  to  be  an  economical  pur- 
chase, but  the  wise  housewife  patron- 
izes the  white  sales.  If  she  buys 
standard  makes  of  white  goods  from 
reliable  firms  she  can  be  sure  she  is 
making  a  real  saving  for  the  family 
pocket  book.  At  this  time  there  are 
offered  at  reduced  prices  slightly  soiled 
goods,  broken  lines  and  odd  lots  of 
merchandise    which   the   dealer   wishes 


to  move  quickly  or  has  been  able  to 
secure  at  a  low  price  from  the  whole- 
saler. 

If  your  supply  of  table  linen  needs 
replenishing  perhaps  you  are  looking 
for  runnei-s,  doilies  or  table  sets.  They 
have  quite  replaced  the  regular  table 
cloth  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  sup- 
per as  they  are  attractive,  less  expen- 
sive, and  much  easier  to  launder.  Plain 
linen  in  white  natural  or  color,  crash, 
unbleached  cotton,  and  ginghams  are 
commonly  used.  When  buying  these 
pieces  look  carefully  to  see  if  they  are 
cut  by  a  thread  of  the  goods.  If  not, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  launder  them  nice- 
ly. Remember  that  white  or  natural 
color  linen  will  launder  more  easily 
than  colored  materials  and  there  will 
be  less  difficulty  in  removing  stains. 

The  best  rule  to  follow  in  selecting 
a  table  cloth  is  to  buy  from  a  reliable 
store.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  at  the  coun- 
ter the  quality  of  table  linen.  This  is 
learned  from  use.  If  you  buy  of  a  store 
which  sells  reliable  goods  and  stands 
back  of  its  sales  you  have  fewer  disap- 
pointments. Good  quality  table  linen 
should  be  leathery,  thick  and  heavy  as 
you  work  it  between  your  fingers. 
Double  damask  is  generally  more  satis- 
factory than  single  for  there  are  more 
threads  in  the  make  up  of  the  cloth. 
A  small  patterned  cloth  shows  off  the 
table  furnishings  better  than  a  large 
pattern  and  wears  better  because  the 
overshot  threads  on  the  surface  are 
shorter. 

Most  people  consider  buck,  or  hucka- 
back towels  the  most  satisfactory  hand 
towels.  If  bought  by  the  dozen  or  half 
dozen  there  is  a  saving.  Coarse  buck 
absorbs  moisture  better  than  fine. 
"Union"  buck  means  that  it  is  made 
of  cotton  and  linen.  A  cotton  towel,  af- 
ter continued  washing,  will  not  be  as 
white  as  a  linen  one,  will  be  linty,  and 
will  wear  out  more  quickly.  Good  qual- 
ity Turkish  towels  have  loops  which 
are  securely  fastened  so  that  they  do 
not  pull  out  or  slip  back  and  forth. 

If  you  are  buying  sheets  this  winter 
be  sure  you  buy  them  long  enough  and 
wide  enough.  This  will  ensure  protec- 
tion for  the  mattress  and  greater  com- 
fort. A  sheet  should  have  at  least  12 
inches  to  turn  over  on  all  edges;  tha' 
is,  it  should  be  24  inches  longer  and 
wider  than  the  mattress.  There  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  cost  and  quality 
of  ready  made  sheets  and  pillow  cases 
and  sheeting  bought  by  the  yard  and 
made  at  home.  Most  people  nowadays 
buy  the  ready  made  unless  they  want 
to  get  some  special  size.  "Torn  Sheet- 
ing" means  that  the  sheeting  was  torn, 
not  cut,  before  hemming.  Such  a  sheet 
launders  much  better  than  the  cut 
sheet. 

Marion  L.   Tucker, 
State  Clothing  Specialist. 


RECOMMENDATIONS   ON   POULTRY 
FEEDING 
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white),  100  lbs.  ground  oat  meal  or 
oat  flour,  50  lbs.  meat  scrap  (50  to 
55  per  cent,  protein),  25  lbs.  bone 
meal. 

2.  Scratch  Feed: 

200  lbs.  yellow  cracked  corn,  100 
lbs.  cracked  wheat,  100  lbs.  pinhead 
oats. 

3.  Cod  Liver  Oil.  In  case  cod  liver 
oil  is  used,  it  should  constitute  not 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
mash  and  scratch  feed  and  usually  it 
will  be  unnecessary  after  April  15  if 
chicks  are  on  good  range.  Cod  liver 
oil  need  not  be  fed  the  first  week. 

4.  Egg  Feeding.  That  in  case  eggs 
are  used  as  a  source  of  vitamins  A 
and  D,  they  should  be  fed  at  the  rate 
of  one  egg  each  30  chicks  daily  or 
four  eggs  added  to  each  pound  of 
dry  mash.  The  eggs  should  be  boiled 
at  least  30  minutes  before  feeding 
and   need  not  be  fed  the  first  week. 

5.  Salt.  In  case  salt  is  used  in  the 
mash,  it  should  constitute  "ot  moi-e 
than  one  per  cent  and  should  be  fine, 
dry,  and  thoroughly  mixed. 

6.  Powdered  Milk.  The  amount  of 
powdered  milk  in  the  mash  may  be 
reduced  to  25  lbs.  at  eight  weeks  of 
age  and  if  some  other  form  of  milk 
is  used  the  powdered  milk  should  be 
eliminated  from  the   mash  entirely. 

7.  Milk  Feeding.  That  some  sort  of 
milk  should  be  given  the  chicks  from 
the  time  they  are  placed  in  the 
brooder  until  the  close  of  the  brood- 
ing period  and  that  it  is  desirable 
to  feed  milk  throughout  the  entire 
growing  season  if  facilities  and  price 
permit. 

8.  Oat  F'roduct.  In  case  oat  meal  or 
oat  flour  cannot  be  secured,  40-42 
pound  oats  finely  ground  may  be 
substituted. 

9.  Hopper  Feeding.  That  for  eco- 
nomical and  sanitary  reasons  both 
scratch  and  mash  should  be  hopper 
or  trough  fed  from  the  beginning. 

10.  Proportion  of  Scratch  to  Mash- 
to  the  broiler  age  shall  be  at  the 
ratio  of  two  to  three  and  reversed 
for  the   remainder   of   the    season. 

11.  Range  Feeding.  That  the  best 
results  may  be  obtained  by  growing 
chicks  on  clean  and  abundant  grass 
range  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
500  baby  chicks  per  acre.  The  num- 
ber should  be  grradually  decreased 
throughout  the   brooding  season. 

12.  Supplementary  Green  Feed.  To 
insure  ample  g:reen  feed  it  is  recom- 
mended that  poultrymen  raise  a 
patch  of  rape  or  other  green  crop  to 
supplement  the  range. 
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JUNIOR  4H   CLUB    ACTIVITIES 


Annual     4H     Service     Club     Meeting     a 
Success 

The  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the 
4H  Service  Club  was  held  on  Saturday, 
January  9,  in  connection  with  the  An- 
nual County  Extension  Service  Meet- 
ing. Although  the  day  was  a  very 
stormy  one  thirty-five  Club  members 
and  local  leaders  managed  to  get  to 
the    meeting. 

In  the  forenoon  reports  on  Club 
work  were  given  including  some  fine 
talks  by  County  Dairy  Champion,  Al- 
bert Gibson  of  Taunton;  Garden  Cham- 
pion, Paul  Brandt  of  Easton;  some 
Club  songs  and  cheers  by  aU  the  Club 
members  present  led  by  Herbert  Ash- 
ley of  Berkley;  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  4H  Club  Work  by  Assistant  State 
Club  Leader  William  F.  Howe  and  a 
brief  report  by  the  County  Club  Agent, 
E.  R.  Wycth. 

The  Dinner  in  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  Dining 
Hall  was  served  by  twelve  Club  girls. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Service  Club 
held  its  annual  business  meeting.  Frank 
Ryder,  President  of  the  4H  Service 
Club  of  Barnstable  County,  gave  the 
meeting  a  general  summary  of  his 
County  Club  organization  and  its 
work,  which  was  especially  interesting 
and  helpful.  It  provoked  considerable 
discussion. 

The  following  olficers  were  elected 
for  the  year  1926:  President,  Carol 
Buck,  North  Easton;  Vice-PresidenU . 
Anna  Silvia,  Taunton,  and  John  Enos, 
Dighton;  Secretary,  Freida  Callahan, 
Taunton. 

Other  matters  discussed  were  a.-;  fol- 
lows: The  possibility  of  having  three 
meetings  annually;  doing  away  with 
Club  dues  and  changing  the  qualifica- 
tions  of  membership  into  the  County 
4H  Service  Club. 

Results    of    Monthly    Egg    Laying    Con- 
test 

The  results  of  the  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test for   December  is  as  follows: 

1.  Paul    Klebash,    Raynham,    56    per- 

cent,    production;     17.5    eggs    per 
bird. 

2.  James     Eddy,     Rehoboth,     53     per 

cent,    production;    16.5    eggs    per 
bird. 

3.  Alma    Breault,    Dartmouth,    42    per 

cent,     production;     12.9    eggs    per 
bird. 

4.  Richard  Mercer,  Dartmouth,  37  per 

cent,    production;     11.4    eggs    per 
bird. 

5.  Stanley    Foster,    Taunton,    35    per 

cent  production;  11  eggs  per  bird. 

6.  Edward  McAloon,  Taunton,  34  per 

cent,    production;    10.8    eggs    per 
bird. 

7.  Charles  Buck,  Easton,  33  per  cent. 

produ<:tion;    10    eggs    per    bird. 

8.  Arthur    Lariviere,    Fall    River,    29 

per  cent,  production;  9.1  eggs  per 
bird. 


9.  W.   Kenton  Gilford,  Dartmouth,   25 

per  cent,   production;  8.5  eggs  per 
bird. 

10.  Russell  Buct,  Easton,  22  per  cent, 
production;    6.8    eggs    per    bird. 

Others  who  were  close  up  to  the 
leaders  were  as  follows:  John  Francis, 
Dartmouth;  Louis  Goulart,  Westport, 
and  Emanuel   Cabral,  Taunton. 

The  first  three,  namely,  Paul  Kle- 
bash, James  Eddy  and  Alma  Breault 
will  receive  the  ribbons  for  the  month 
of    December. 

Bristol    County    Poultry    Club    Members 
on    State    Honor   Roll 

Poultry  club  members  in  Bristol 
County  won  first,  fourth,  fifth  and 
ninth  places  among  the  ten  highest  in 
the  state  for  egg  yields  for  November. 
First,  was  Paul  Klebash,  RajTiham; 
Fourth,  Richard  Mercer,  Jr.,  Dart- 
mouth; Fifth,  James  Eddy,  Rehoboth, 
and  ninth,  Merral  Viles,  Raynham. 
What  Some  Clubs  and  Club  Members 
in    t'je    County    are    Doing 

A  Food  Club  of  eight  boys  was  re- 
cently organized  at  the  Pleasant  Street 
School,  South  Rehoboth.  Everett  Lu- 
cas is  president;  Clinton  Whitman,  vice- 
president,  and  Arthur  Chaffee,  secre- 
tary. They  have  done  considei-able 
cooking   to   date. 

A  Lunch  Box  Club  made  up  of  the 
whole  fifth  and  sixth  grades  at  the 
Head  of  Westport  School  has  recently 
been  organized  with  their  teacher, 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Feenan,  as  leader.  All  but 
two  members  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  42  in  all,  bring  their  lunches. 
Most  of  them  are  now  packing  their 
own  lunches,  which  is  a  requirement 
of  this  Club. 

The  Poquanticut  4H  Club  held  a 
very  enthusiastic  Club  Meeting  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  26,  at  the 
home  of  the  leader,  Ruth  Cruickshank. 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Woodward,  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader,  was  present,  and 
after  the  business  meeting  gave  a  dem- 
onstration to  the  girls  on  making 
bound  buttonholes  and  planning  their 
year's  work,  while  the  Club  Agent  met 
with  the  seven  boys  and  discussed 
Poultry  and  Handicraft  Club  work.  Re- 
freshments and  Club  songs  and  games 
followed   the    meeting. 

The  Pottersville  Handicraft  Club  is 
about  to  construct  two  book  cases  for 
their  class  room.  The  material  for 
these  book  cases  is  to  be  furnished  by 
the  School  Department.  The  officers  of 
this  club  are  Robert  Follette,  presi- 
dent; Lloyd  King,  vice-president,  and 
James   Leach,  secretary. 

The  Clothing  Club  of  the  Raynham 
Center  School  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Dell  Rideout  have  chosen  as  their 
second  garment  to  make  4H  Club  Uni- 
forms. This  is  a  fine  plan  and  it  would 
be  fine  for  other  Clothing  Clubs  to  do 
this. 

At  the  Central  Village  School  in 
Westport  there  is  a  very  active  poultry 


club  organized  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Charles  Oliver,  Jr.,  Agricultural 
Instructor  at  the  Westport  High 
School. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  are 
217  Club  members  enrolled  in  Clubs 
in  six  of  the  Westport  schools.  The 
North  Westport  School  has  40  enrolled 
with  Miss  Katherine  Dailey  as  leader; 
Browneli's  Corner  School  has  40  en- 
rolled with  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Tripp  as 
leadei-.  The  Head  of  AVestport  School 
has  45  members  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Fee- 
nan  is  leader;  the  Factory  School  has 
50  members  with  Mrs  Walter  Kirby 
and  Mr.  Gai-y  as  leaders;  the  Green- 
wood Park  School  has  20  members  with 
Miss  Alice  A.  Macomber  and  Mrs. 
Chester  Freelove  and  Mr.  Joseph  Smith 
as  leaders;  the  Central  Village  School 
has  20  members  with  Miss  Margaret 
Templeton  and  Mr.  Charles  Oliver,  Jr., 
as  leaders.  Other  schools  in  Westport 
will  start   soon. 

Elwood  Lindsay  of  the  Newman  Ave- 
nue School,  Seekonk,  County  Handi- 
craft Champion  last  year,  is  local  lead- 
er of  a  handicraft  club  of  20  members 
which  has  been  recently  organized  at 
the  Newman  Avenue  School.  EKvood  is 
unexcelled  in  his  handicraft  work  and 
is  a  fine  type  of  club  boy. 
Robert     Sharpies    a    County    Champion 

Robert  Sharpies  of  Fall  River,  who 
is  managing  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Crosby  at  South  Attleboro,  has  done 
such  a  fine  job  in  farm  management 
this  past  year  and  kept  such  excellent 
record  that  he  has  been  awarded  the 
championship  in  the  Farm  Management 
Club  for  the  Farm  Management  Club 
for  the  year. 

Hillman  Cash  of  North  Rehoboth  has 
also  done  well  and  is  awarded  sec- 
ond highest  honors.  He  is  specializing 
on  Dairy  and  Poultry  work  at  his  farm. 

Articles  from  Club  Members  are 
earnestly  solicited  for  the  Club  col- 
umns  of   this   Bulletin. 


DON'T  BUY  CHEAP  SEEDS 

Good  seeds  cost  a  lot  of  money  to 
grow.  Highly  trained,  well  paid  men 
are  required  to  supervise  the  work  of 
breeding  and  selecting.  New  varie- 
ties of  merit  which  are  developed 
by  private  individuals  are  sold  to  seeds- 
men for  large  sums.  And  there  are  a 
dozen  other  reasons  why  there  cannot 
possibly  be  a  bargain  in  seeds. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  the  new 
seed  catalogues  are  distributed.  There 
is  a  list  of  reputable  seedsmen  from 
whom  you  may  be  reaonably  sure  of 
obtaining  seeds  which  will  not  disap- 
point you  next  summer.  Your  Club 
Agent  has  such  a  list  and  will  be  glad 
to  advise  you  as  to  where  to  buy. 

Send  for  some  of  these  catalogues 
as  soon  as  you  can. — Bay  N.  Eoob, 
Market  Garden  Field  Station,  Waltham. 

See  article  entitled  "Vegetable  Varie- 
ties  for    1926"   on   front   page. 
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THOSE      LITTLE      PINES      AND 
SPRUCES — FREE. 


During  the  recent  floods  in  France, 
a  statement  came  out  in  the  French 
papers  complaining  that  American 
lumbermen  had  stripped  the  hills  in  this 
section  of  France  of  the  timber,  and 
this  was  the  real  cause  of  the  floods. 

There  is  clearly  something  wrong  in 
forestry  of  a  great  nation  like  the 
United  States  with  its  millions  of  acres 
of  potential  timberland  when,  at  this 
early  date  in  its  history,  its  people 
must  go  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
older  countries  of  Europe  for  its 
lumber. 

Manufacturing  is  the  basis  of  our 
New  England  prosperity.  Our  manu- 
factures are  dependent  On  a  permanent 
lumber  supply.  Our  comfortable  New 
England  homes  are  similarly  depend- 
ent on  a  constant  lumber  supply.  Yet, 
for  some  years  now,  our  New  England 
lumbermen  have  had  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton State  and  Oregon  for  much  of  the 
lumber  for  our  home-building,  and 
even  that  distant  source  of  supply  is 
i-apidly  being  exhausted. 

.Every  last  acre  of  New  England 
waste  land  should  be  made  productive 
with  grovring  timber.  Because  of  our 
reckless  way  of  cutting  off  our  forests, 
most  of  the  land  available  for  forests 
in  this  part  of  the  State  must  be  re- 
planted to  get  it  reforested.  Native 
white  pine  and  Norway  spruce  are 
good,  probably  the  very  best  kinds  to 
plant. 

The  County  is  offering  small  trans- 
plants of  these  varieties  free  to  any- 
one who  will  plant  them  on  the  waste 
lands  of  Bristol  County.  The  task  of 
planting  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 

If  you  have  not  reserved  your  share 
of  these  small  trees  for  planting  this 
spring  get  in  touch  with  the  school  of- 
fice at  once. 

BRISTOL  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 

SCHOOL, 

Segreganset,   Mass. 


CERTIFIED  POULTRY  BREEDERS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  poultrymen 
in  Bristol  County  who  were  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Certified  Poultry  Breeders  February  1, 
1926: 
Single    Comb  Rhode   Island   Reds: 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


DISINFECTION  OF  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  AS  AN  AID  IN  CON- 
TROLLING CERTAIN  VEGE- 
TABLE   DISEASES. 


Note: — These  suggestions  are  made 
by  E.  F.  Cuba  of  the  Market  Garden 
Field  Station.  We  print  them  here  not 
because  tney  are  practicable  under  all 
conditions,  but  as  information  that 
gardeners    should   be   in    touch   with. 

The  disinfection  of  certain  vegetable 
seeds  before  planting,  especially  when 
such  seeds  are  intended  for  the  green- 
house crop,  is  a  practice  most  growers 
would  be  willing  to  adopt  if  they  were 
aware  of  heavy  losses  and  expense  ex- 
perienced by  some  growers  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  failure  to  apply  it.  Con- 
sider, as  an  example,  a  block  of  green- 
houses free  of  any  serious  disease- 
pi'oducing  organisms.  Several  fine  crops 
have  been  harvested.  Then  suddenly 
something  goes  wrong;  the  tomatoes 
wilt  and  the  crop  is  a  failure.  The  seed 
was  purchased  of  a  reliable  grower  or 
dealer  yet  all  of  the  evidence  indicated 
that  the  wilt  organism  had  been  intro- 
duced on  the  seed.  The  greenhouse  soil 
had  become  heavily  inoculated  with  the 
fungus  and  the  only  hope  in  succeed- 
ing with  another  crop  of  tomatoes  was 
by  sterilizing  the  soil.  A  little  time  and 
care  spent  in  disinfecting  the  seed  be- 
fore sowing  would  have  avoided  this 
loss  and  extra  expense. 

Tomato  and  cucumber  seed  intended 
for  the  greenhouse  crops  should  be 
sterilized  before  it  is  planted,  even 
when  soil  is  sterilized  with  steam,  hot 
water  or  formaldehyde  the  seeds  may 
prove  a  source  of  contamination  if  they 


are  not  also  treated.  Under  field  con- 
ditions a  different  problem  presents  it- 
self. If  certain  crops  in  a  given  area 
of  land  have  been  affected  with  disease 
for  some  years  the  disea.sed  refuse  is 
already  so  widespread  as  to  serve  as 
sources  of  the  fungus  for  all  future 
crops,  consequently  no  gTeat  reduction 
in  seedling  infection  is  gained  by  seed 
disinfection  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  celery  seed  for  late  blight  and 
cabbage  seed  for  black  leg.  However, 
on  new  land  or  in  a  vicinity  where 
celery  has  never  been  grown  there 
would  be  a  decided  advantage  in 
sterilizing  celery  seed.  Yet  the  intro- 
duction of  the  blight  fungus  on  celery 
seed  can  be  avoided  entirely  by  sowing 
only  three  or  four-year  old  seed.  Such 
seed  is  always  free  of  the  late  blight 
organisms. 

The  disinfectants  commonly  recom- 
mended for  vegetable  seeds  are 
corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric  bi- 
chloride and  hot  water.  The  former  is 
used  for  killing  parasites  present  on 
the  surface  of  the  seed  and  has  little 
if  any  effect,  on  those  parts  of  the 
fungus  existing  internally,  so  that  for 
the  latter  a  more  drastic  treatment  in 
the  form  of  hot  water  is  necessary. 
Cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed  generally 
have  some  black  leg  infection  on  the 
inside  of  the  seed  which,  if  allowed  to 
escape  treatment,  vnW  result  in  a  large 
amount  of  field  infection.  Hot  water 
will  kill  all  the  infection  on  the  sur- 
face and  inside  the  seed  but  this  treat- 
ment has  its  limitations.  As  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  the  hot  water 
treatment  of  celery  seed  would  not  be 
necessary  provided  3  or  4-year  old  seed 


For  seed  disinfection  corrosive  sublimate  is  used  at  the  rate  of  1  tablet  to 
one  pint  of  water  (1-1000)  but  the  time  of  treatment  varies  according  to 
the    kind    of    seed.    Treatments    are    indicated   as   follows: 


Tempera- 

Kind of  Seed 

Disease  Affected 

Disinfectant 

ture 

Time 

Cabbage 

Black  leg    &  Black  Rot 

Hot  Water 

122  °F. 

30  min. 

Black  Rot  only 

Corrosive  Subl. 

30  min. 

Cauliflower 

Black  Leg  &  Black  Rot 

Hot  Water 

122''F. 

30  min. 

Black  Rot  only 

Corrosive  Subl. 

20  min. 

Celery 

Late  Blight 

Hot  Water 

118'F. 

30  min. 

Late   Blight 

Corrosive  Subl. 

30  min. 

Cucumber 

Anthracnose  or  Brown 
Spot,  Fusarium  wilt 

Corrosive  Subl. 

5-7  min. 

Tomato 

Grand  Rapids  disease 
&  Wilt. 

Corrosive   Subl. 

5  miri. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1) 
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were  used.  For  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
only  one-year  old  seed  should  be  treated 
as  the  loss  in  viable  seed  is  negligible 
but  with  older  seed  the  loss  may  be 
considerable. 

Anyone  planning  to  use  the  hot  water 
treatment  should  first  determine,  by 
germination  tests  of  a  small  sample  be- 
fore and  after  treatment,  if  the  seed  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  hot  water 
treatment. 

Wooden  or  earthenware  vessels 
should  be  used  as  containers  for  the 
mercuric  disinfectant.  A  little  warm 
water  is  used  at  first  to  bring  the 
powder  or  tablet  into  solution,  after 
which  the  cooler  water  is  added  to  bring 
the  liquid  up  to  the  required  dilution. 
Where  the  hot  water  method  is  used  an 
accurate  mercury  thermometer  is  essen- 
tial. If  in  doubt  about  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  thermometer  it  may  be 
submitted  for  testing  to  the  Market 
Garden  Field  Station  at  Waltham,  or 
to  any  local  station  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  This  service  is  with- 
out charge.  The  seed  to  be  treated 
should  be  placed  in  a  cheesecloth  sack 
and  suspended  in  the  water,  the  temper- 
ature of  which  previously  has  been 
brought  exactly  to  the  desired  degrees. 
A  large  vessel  or  dish  pan  should  be 
used  for  the  water.  The  sack  should  be 
only  partly  filled  so  that  the  seed  can 
be  moved  around  by  raising  the  sides 
of  the  sack.  In  this  way  all  the  seeds 
will  be  soaked.  The  water  must  be  kept 
at  the  required  temperature  throughout 
the  treatment.  The  temperature  will  fall 
slightly  on  immersing  the  seeds  but  it 
must  be  brought  and  maintained  at  the 
required  point  by  adding  now  and  then 
small  quantities  of  hot  water  from  a 
pitcher  or  other  suitable  vessel.  The 
wrater  should  be  stirred  vigorously  with 
a  wooden  paddle  or  glass,  in  order  to 
produce  a  uniform  and  equally  dis- 
tributed  temperature. 

After  the  seed  has  been  in  the  solu- 
tion the  required  length  of  time  the 
sack  is  removed,  allowed  to  drain  and 
then  immersed  and  rinsed  in  cold,  clean, 
fresh  water.  The  seed  is  then  spread 
out  to  dry.  It  should  not  be  placed  in 
direct  sunlight,  in  an  oven,  or  over  a 
stove  where  the  heat  may  be  great 
enough  to  cause  injury.  On  the  other 
hand  it  should  not  be  put  in  a  damp 
place  where  the  seed  will  remain  moist 
for  a  long  time. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  DAIRY  RECORDS 


NO   LIME   FOR    LETTUCE 


The  Michigan  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  offers  the  following,  of 
interest   to   lettuce   growers: 

1.  Lettuce  grows  better  in  a  slightly 
acid  soil  than  in  a  limed  soil.  In  fact, 
it  does  very  much  better  in  a  very  acid 
soil  provided  the  soil  salts,  (nitrate, 
etc.)    are  present  in  an  available  form. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  cows  entered  in  the  dairy  testing  which  have 
produced  over  1200  pounds  of  milk  or  40  pounds  of  butter  fat  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January. 


Name  of  Owner              Tovin 
Ivory  W.  Kimball,   Rehoboth,. 
John    Thwaites,    Assonet 


Fred    C.    Sattler,    Rehoboth. 


J.   W.   Peck  &   Sons,  Seekonk. 


George    B.    Flint,    E.    Mansfield. 


Dana    Farm,   Fairhaven . 


James  L.  Chew,  Assonet.. 
Richard  Bliss,  Rehoboth .  . 
Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Taunton. 


D.  W.  Nason,  E.   Norton. 


DECEMBER 

Ibs.Milk. 

Ibs.Fat 

1065 

44.73 

840  " 

46.62 

804 

41.00 

1092 

40.40 

1568.6 

47.84 

1584.8 

41.20 

1813 

50.77 

1413 

39.57 

1350 

41.85 

1330 

41.22 

1170 

44.68 

1250 

39.38 

1209 

43.52 

1270 

38.10 

1230 

39.98 

1309 

31.42 

1232 

33.88 

1318 

31.63 

1072 

45.56 

1116 

40.18 

1308 

43.16 

JANUARY 

Ibs.Milk. 

lbs.Fat 

1059 

43.42 

735 

44.84 

904 

45.20 

1012 

41.49 

1530.4 

44.38 

1519 

44.05 

1657.4 

54.69 

1325.2 

37.11 

1174.4 

45.80 

1260 

42.84 

1440 

44.80 

1105 

43.11 

1442 

40.38 

1280 

37.12 

1293 

31.03 

1480 

45.88 

1265 

31.63 

1250 

38.75 

1830 

51.24 

1360 

42.16 

1190 

40.46 

1460 

49.64 

1290 

45.15 

1220 

42.70 

1503.5 

52.62 

2.  The  use  of  too  much  lime  was 
shown  to  be  harmful  and  reduced  the 
growth  by  one-half  when  used  in  ex- 
cess. Lime  seems  to  tie  up  the  phos- 
phates in  such  a  way  that  the  plant  is 
unable  to  use  them.  It  also  prevents 
nitrates  and  other  soluble  salts  from 
being   taken    into   the    plant. 


LEADERS     IN    EGG    PRODUCTION 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  1 

Brooks    Farrar,    South    Easton. 

Samuel    Friedman,    R.    F.    D.    No.    3, 
Attleboro    (Smith   Street). 

■Globus   Poultry   Farm,  ,R.   F.    D.   No. 
1.   Attleboro    (220  Slater  Street). 

Henry  H.  Goff,  Winthrop  Street,  Re- 
hoboth. 

Edward    Roy,   Anawan    Street,   Reho- 
both. 
Single    Comb    White    Leghorns. 

Charles  S.  Fine,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  At- 
tleboro    (Smith    Street). 

Samuel  Friedman,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  .">,  At- 
tleboro   (Smith  Street). 

Globus   Poultry   Farm,   R.   F.   D.   No. 
1.,  Attleboro    (220   Slater  Street). 
Barred    Plymouth    Rocks: 

Brooks  Farrar,  South  Easton. 
White    Wyandottes: 

Brooks  Farrar,   South   Easton. 


Twenty-two  coirmiercal  poultrymein 
in  Bristol  County  are  sending  in  month- 
ly egg  records.  The  following  are  the 
leaders  in  egg  production  for  the  three 
months'  period  ending  January  31, 
1926.  Production  includes  both  hens 
and   pullets. 


^  P 


Town  and  Name 


Rehoboth: 

1— H.   S.   Horton 180      172      43.4 

Attleboro : 

2 — Charles  Fine  ....2400  2050  38.8 
Rehoboth: 

3 — Jas.  O.  Demers..  894  850  36.9 
Clifford : 

4 — Peckham  Farm. .1900  1730  36.7 
Rehoboth ; 

5 — Hass  P'ty  Farm  3000  2703  33.4 
Taunton: 

6 — H     S.    Richmond   547     497     32.8 
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HOME   ECONOMICS   NOTES 


Miss   Birdseye  VUits  Food   Leaders 

Miss  Miriam  Birdseye,  Extension 
Specialist,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washin^on,  D. 
C,  visited  the  first  regular  training- 
conference  of  local  leaders  in  the  Food 
Selection  project  held  at  Seekonk  Town 
Hall.  She  told  of  the  developments  of 
food  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics. 

In  all  her  travels  around  the  States 
she  said  Massachusetts  was  the  first 
place  she  had  found  such  close  co-opera- 
tion between  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions and  the  Extension  Service.  In  the 
group  she  visited  are  leaders  from  seven 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  who  meet 
once  a  month  v^nth  Miss  May  E.  Foley, 
State  Nutrition  Specialist,  and  Miss 
Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  for  a  regular  series  of  lessons 
on  Food  Selection.  Each  Association 
sends  two  or  more  leaders  and  these 
leaders  come  back  and  hold  meetings 
giving  the  work  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

The  Associations  represented  in  the 
project  are  Jacob's  Hill-Pleasant 
Street,  Seekonk,  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  (Rush- 
ing and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Beck;  Newman 
Avenue,  Seekonk,  Mrs.  Henry  Schim- 
mel,  Mrs.  William  Schwartz,  Mrs.  H. 
F.  Tompson,  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Tompson; 
Luther's  Corners,  Seekonk,  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Nickerson  and  Mrs.  Curtis  E. 
Rinebolt;  South  Rehoboth,  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Carruthers  and  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Lucas; 
Central  Rehoboth,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Goff  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Fuller;  Bank  Street,  North 
Attleboro,  Mrs.  Arthur  Dunn,  Mrs. 
Fred  Fitzpatrick  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Waterman;  School  Street,  North  Attle- 
boro, Mrs.  L.  S.  Wall,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Muri- 
field,  and  Mrs.   J.   A.  Clarner. 


Spring   Beauty   Hints 

This  is  the  season  of  spring  house- 
cleaning,  when  our  hands  and  our  com- 
plexions get  grimy  and  grubby  as  we 
sweep  and  dust  and  brush  and  scrub. 
Sometimes  the  nerves  and  dispositions 
of  the  whole  family  seem  to  get  grubby 
too,  but  the  cause  is  rather  too  little 
house-cleaning  than  too  much.  True 
beauty  comes  from  within  as  well  as 
without  and  cleanliness  is  one  of  the 
first  requisites. 

First  keep  your  system  clean  and 
well  supplied  with  minerals,  vitamines, 
roughage  and  water.  Don't  wait  until 
you  have  to  take  sulphur  and  molasses, 
iron  tonics,  boneset  tea,  etc.  Prune 
vvhip,  Indian  pudding,  raw  carrots,  and 
raisin  salad,  whole  wheat,  nut  and 
raisin  bread,  sauerkraut  and  rye  bread, 
spinach  souffle,  bran  muffins  made 
with  molasses  and  raisins,  liver  and 
onions,  stuffed  eggs,  brown  bread,  are 
much  more  palatable  forms.  Then  keep 
your  skin  clean.  Mild  soap,  warm  water 
and  a  brush  will  take  care  of  the  sur- 
face dirt.  If  the  skin  chaps  easily  some 


healing  lotion  may  be  needed.  A  good 
cold  cream  will  clean  the  pores,  and, 
for  that  delicious,  refreshing  cleanli- 
ness that  seems  to  go  all  the  way 
through.  Doctor  Hedger,  who  will  be 
our  speaker  at  the  Annual  Meeting  next 
June,  recommends  Fuller's  Earth !  We 
have  long  since  used  it  to  clean  delicate 
garments,  why  not  faces?  Mix  to  a 
paste  with  lemon  juices  and  spread  in 
a  thin  layer  over  the  face.  When  it  is 
dry  remove  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of 
warm  water.  This  treatment  savors 
both  of  your  mud  pie  days  and  of  a 
clay  pack  at  an  exclusive  beaut.v  par- 
lor. 

Try  a  well  rounded  diet,  a  clean  skin, 
make  a  new  Easter  bonnet,  choose  a 
becoming  outfit  and  appear  as  nature 
meant  to  have  all  things  appear  in  the 
spring,  full  of  life,  instead  of  moping 
around  all   tired  and  dragged  out. 


Around    the    County 

Seekonk  women  are  making  gar- 
ments in  jig  time  now  since  they  learfied 
to  use  their  sewing  machine  attach- 
ments at  two  demonstrations  given  by 
Miss  Alice  F.  Pratt  of  the  Singer  Sew- 
ing Machine  Company.  They  can  now 
put  on  ruffles,  tucks,  bindings,  folds 
and  many  other  finishes  in  very  short 
order  and  with  a  degree  of  professional 
skill. 

Mrs.  Viola  Buffinton  is  remodelling 
her  kitchen  and  putting  in  modern 
equipment. 

Requests  for  the  one-hour  romper 
pattern  have  come  in  strong  lately  all 
the  way  from  East  Mansfield  to  New 
Bedford. 

Mrs.  George  Lawton  gave  an  account 
of  the  Kitchen  Tour  at  the  Annual 
Farm  Bureau  and  Extension  Meeting 
at  Segreganset.  She  also  gave  a  talk 
on  the  same  subject  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Old  Colony  South  Pomona 
Grange  held  at  Swansea.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  interested  we  might  say 
that  we  are  planning  for  another 
kitchen  tour  this  summer. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Robinson  steams  her  brown 
bread  in  a  double  boiler.  This  works 
well  also  for  various  types  of  steamed 
puddings. 


JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


The  following  summary  from  the 
paper  given  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,  Of- 
fice of  Extension  Work,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  provides  much 
food  for  thought  on  the  part  of  Exten- 
sion workers  and  all  those  interested  in 
agricultural   advancement. 

1.  Club  work  is  valuable,  not  only 
for  improving  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  teaching  co-operation  and 
group  action,  but  is  valuable  as  an 
educational  agency,  supplemental  to 
our  school  system. 


It  is  capable  of  reaching  boys  and 
girls  who  have  dropped  out  of  school 
challenging  their  attention,  stimulating 
their  ambition,  and  sending  many  of 
them   back  to  school  or   on   to  college. 

The  whole  rural  public  is  interested 
and  concerned  in  the  matter,  whether 
their  children  are  to  become  farmers 
or  not. 

2.  Wisdom  points  to  beginning  with 
youth  as  fundamental  in  any  great 
national  teaching  program.  Guidance  in 
youth,  rather  than  correction  at 
maturity,  should  be  the  aim. 

3.  We  are  not  training  an  adequate 
number  of  our  youth.  Enrolling  not 
less  than  three  out  of  five  for  an  aver- 
age period  of  two  years  should  be  our 
minimum  goal. 

4.  The  task  of  the  county  agent  in 
teaching  an  average  of  2,200  farm  men 
and  2,200  farm  women  is  too  big  to 
permit  of  their  taking  on  3,600  young 
people  in  addition.  They  must  be  given 
help.  We  must  provide  assistant  county 
agents  or  club  agents. 

5.  There  is  no  phase  of  our  exten- 
sion program  the  public  is  more  will- 
ing to  support  than  club  work.  We  have 
been  holding  back  in  soliciting  this  as- 
sistance. 

6.  Not  less  work  with  adults  but 
more   work  with   the   juniors. 

7.  Not  less  work  with  the  youth  in 
school  but  more  work  with  those  out 
of  school. 

8.  Finally,  what  an  opportunity  is 
ours  in  developing  this  work.  How  big 
it  is!  How  worth  while!  How  significant 
for  agriculture  and  the  home!  How 
promising  for  youth!  We  can't  let  it 
stand  still.  We  must  tell  its  value  to 
the  world.  We  must  place  it  within 
reach  of  every  rural  boy  and  girl.  We 
must  provide  adequate  leadership  for 
them.  Ours  is  the  responsibility  for  a 
forward  looking,  expanding  program 
that  in  the  near  future  shall  reach 
every  rural  boy  and  girl  that  wants  it 
in  America. 

If  the  bugler  sound  an  uncertain 
note,  how  shall  the  army  be  led?  Ours 
is  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of 
sounding  the  clear,  certain  note  of  the 
need  and  the  way  of  an  expanding  in- 
tensified club  program. 


JUNIOR   4H    CLUB    ACTIVITIES 


The  Poultry  Department  of  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  L.  March,  is 
offering  poulti-y  club  members  hatching 
eggs  and  chicks  at  reduced  prices. 
Please  \vrite  the  Club  Agent,  Segregan- 
set, if  you  are  interested  in  getting 
either. 
Results  of  Monthly  Egg  Laying  Contest 

The  results  of  the  Poultry  Club  Egg 
Laying  Contest  for  January  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
1— Paul    Klebash  .Raynham;    16    hens, 

72  per  cent,  production. 
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2. — Alma  Breault,  Dartmouth;  71  hens, 

56  per  cent  production. 
3. — George   Adao,   South   Westport;   40 

hens,   50  per  cent  production. 
4. — Stanley   Foster,    Taunton;    5    hens, 

48  per  cent  production. 
5_ — Edward       McAloon,      Taunton,       12 

hens;    47    per   cent    production. 
6. — Arthur   Gaisford,   Seekonk;   9  hens, 

45   per   cent  production. 

7. — John  Enos,  Dighton;  40  per  cent 

production. 
B. — Patricia      Doehla,      Dartmouth,      6 

hens,  43  per  cent  production. 
9. — Howard   Laporte,   North   Attleboro; 

110  hens;  42  per  cent  production. 
10. — Ernest      Kratszch,      Westport;      6 

hens,   40   per   cent  production 

Other  good  egg  records  were  sent  in 
by  Richard  Mercer,  William  McCon- 
ville,  Jr.  and  Joseph  Mo^ha,  Dartmouth ; 
Elsmore  Austin,  Mansfield;  Emanuel 
Cabral,  Taunton;  James  Henderson, 
Westport  and   James  Eddy,   Rehoboth.. 

The  first  three  names  in  the  above 
list,  namely,  Paul  Klebash,  Raynham ; 
Alma  Breault,  Dartmouth  and  George 
Adao,  Westport,  will  receive  the  beau- 
tiful  club  ribbons. 


Good    Stock    to    be    Given    by    Taunton 
Poultry    Association 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Taun- 
ton Poultry  Association  are  going  to 
give  some  fine  stock  to  poultry  club 
members  doing  the  best  club  work  this 
year.  There  will  probably  be  three 
prizes  awarded.  Be  sure  to  do  your 
best  and  get  your  egg  records  in 
promptly  after  the   first  of  the  month. 


Hatching  Season  at  Hand 

In  case  you  wish  to  select  your  own 
breeding  pen  and  use  your  own  eggs 
for  hatching,  the  following  things 
should   be   considered: 

1.  Select  only  the  very  best  males 
and  females;  birds  of  good  egg  produc- 
tion, good  type  and  color,  free  from 
standard  disqualifications,  healthy  and 
vigorous,  birds  that  lay  a  medium  sized, 
well  shaped  egg.  Try  to  have  a  good 
looking  flock  a  well  as  a  good  pro- 
ducing one. 

2.  A  male  bird  is  about  half  the 
breeding'  pen,  so  select  an  especially 
good  male  bird. 

3.  Use  one  male  bird  to  about  12 
or  15  females  in  case  of  heavy  breeds, 
and  one  to  18  or  20  for  light  breeds. 

4.  Start  saving  eggs  for  hatching 
about  two  weeks  after  pen  is  selected. 

Do  your  hatching  during  March, 
April  and  May.  If  possible,  have  all 
your  chicks  hatched  out  by  the  15th  of 
May.  If  you  do  any  late  hatching,  it 
should  be  with  the  Mediterranean  breeds 
as  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Late  hatched 
chicks  will  not  lay  during  the  winter 
months  when  eggs  are  high  in  price. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  sitting  hen  now. 


do  not  wait  until  June  or  July  to  do 
your  hatching.  Get  one  from  your  neigh- 
bor or  a  club  boy,  or  have  some  one 
hatch  your  eggs  in  an  incubator  for 
you. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  hatching 
eggs  or  day-old  chicks,  purchase  care- 
fully. Avoid  cheap  chicks  and  if  pos- 
sible buy  hatching  egg's  and  baby  chicks 
from  flocks  free  from  white  diarrhoea. 
If  you  do  not  know  where  to  obtain 
good  eggs  or  day-old  chicks,  ask  your 
local  or.  county  club  leader.  To  warrant 
success  next  winter  it  is  necessary  to 
have  good  chicks  this  spring.  Raise  only 
pure-bred  stock  and  if  you  plan  to  raise 
more  than  one  breed,  it  is  better  to 
separate    the    breeds. 


member  can  make.  The  garden  costs 
little  and  you  get  a  lot  out  of  it  If  you 
take  care  of  it.  Flowers  can  also  be 
grown  in  the  vegetable  garden. 


Pig  Club  to  be  Revived 

This  ought  to  be  a  good  year  to  raise 
a  pig  or  two.  Pork  is  higher.  Get  a 
good  pig  and  do  a  good  job  on  feeding 
and  caring  for  it  and  it  will  bring  you 
a  profit.  A  few  boys  have  already  wiit- 
ten  in  recently  about  joining  the  pig 
club  this  spring. 


Patterns   at   a  Discount 

The  Home  Pattern  Company,  makers 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  patterns, 
are  offering  any  of  their  patterns  at 
quite  a  discount  to  club  members.  The 
Club  Agent  has  a  blank  giving  detail  of 
prices,  etc.,  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
these  to  any  local  leaders  or  club  mem- 
bers who  ^vrites  in  for  them. 


Handicraft    Club    Sheets    Available 

Mr.  William  F.  Howe,  Assistant  State 
Club  Leader,  has  recently  gotten  out 
sheets  very  carefully  and  clearly  explain- 
ing how  to  make  many  useful  articles 
for  the  home  and  farm.  These  are  illus- 
trated, and  club  members  who  have 
them  have  found  them  very  helpful.  If 
you  would  like  to  have  a  copy  please 
get  in  touch  with  the  County  Club 
Agent  soon  as  the  supply  is  somewhat 
limited.  , 


Garden    Club    Notes 

Any  club  members  who  are  planning 
to  have  a  garden  this  year  should  have 
a  definite  plan  of  just  what  he  is  go- 
ing to  do.  Also  the  seed  should  be  on 
hand.  If  you  have  not  purchased  your 
seed  yet  see  to  it  at  once  and  be  sure 
and  get  your  seed  from  a  reliable  seed 
store  or  other  source. 

See  to  it  soon  that  you  get  some  fer- 
tiizer  or  manure  on  hand  to  use  when 
.you  want  it.  If  you  use  mostly  manure 
and  some  fertilizer  you  will  probably 
get  better  results  with  your  vegetables 
If  you  are  interested  in  having  a  gar- 
den send  for  a  garden  club  primer 
which  will  give  you  help  along  this 
line. 

A  vegetable  garden  is  the  cheapest 
and     best    investment    that     any     club 


What    Some    Clubs    and    Club    Members 
are   Doing 

Additional  schools  taking  up  club 
work  in  Westport  are  the  follo^wing: 
The  Westport  Point  School  with  Miss 
Warner  and  Miss  Mederios  as  leaders, 
and  the  Sixth  Grade  of  the  Westport 
Factory  School  \^'ith  Mrs.  Tripp  as  lead- 
er. 

Mrs.  William  O'Connell  of  North 
Dighton  has  taken  over  the  leadership 
of  the  Clothing  Club  of  North  Dighton 
due  to  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Francis 
Osborne,  who  recently  moved  to  Taun- 
ton. Mrs.  OConnell  makes  a  fine  leader 
for  the  club  and  they  are  getting  along 
nicely. 

The  Pocasset  Handicraft  Club  of 
South  Dighton,  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  George  L.  Thompson,  is  construct- 
ing some  tables  to  be  used  in  connec- 
ton  ■with  the  Sunday  School  Classes  at 
the    Unitarian    Sunday    School. 

David  Tripp,  a  club  member  living  in 
South  Westport,  earned  $15.00  shovel- 
ling snow  during  the  recent  storm  and 
with  this  he  intends  to  purchase  some 
good  chicks  this  spring.  David  is  a  big 
boy  for  his  age  and  is  well  able  to  make 
the  snow  fly. 

During  the  recent  snow  stoi-nis  the 
Club  Agent  could  not  get  to  many  of 
the  schools  in  the  County,  but  word 
has  been  received  from  nearly  all  stat- 
ing that  the  clubs  are  all  holding  meet" 
ings. 

William  McConville,  Jr.,  of  North 
Dartmouth,  is  hatehin-'  some  fine  Rhode 
Island  Red  chicks  this  spring  and  club 
merHbers  will  do  well  to  get  their  chicks 
from  him. 

A  Food  Club  in  Pottersville,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  George  Board- 
man,  is  making  fine  progress.  The  club 
was  given  a  very  helpful  demonstration 
by  Miss  Miller,  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  on  the  making  of  biscuits  and 
cookies.  Since  that  time  most  of  the 
members  have  done  considerable  good 
cooking   and    baking. 

FOR  SALE 

Rust-proof  Washington  asparagus 
roots,  well-grown,  one-year  old  stock. 
$15.00  a  thousand  in  quantity,  field  run, 
$20.00  a  thousand  graded  and  guaran- 
teed. 

About  15  bushels  of  extra  early  yel- 
low bantam  seed  corn — a  strain  that 
has  been  first  in  the  Boston  market  the 
past  three  years.  $12.00  a  bushel,  25 
cents  a  pound. 
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A  GOOD  BASKETBALL  RECORD 


B.  C.  A.  S.  Basketball  Team,  '25-'26 


The  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  basketball  team  has  just  com- 
pleted a  winning  season  with  a  record 
of  thirteen  games  to  their  credit  out  of 
seventeen  games  played.  The  Aggie  five 
loslt  only  to  Durfee  High  and  one  game 
each  to  Fairhaven  and  Attleboro.  In 
each  of  the  Attleboro  and  Fairhaven 
games  the  margin  of  score  was  but  one 
point. 

Many  of  the  customary  High  School 
competitive  sports  cannot  be  fitted  into 
the  busy  curriculum  at  the;  Agricultural 
School,  but  the  basketball  season  comes 
during  the  winter  when  the  pressure  of 
farm  business  is  a  little  les?'  intense. 
Basketball  also  lends  itself  to  evening 
recreation  very  differently  from  baiEte- 
ball  or  football. 

Coaches  and  team  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  a  successful  season. 


PRESIDENT  PROCLAIMS  AMERICAN 
FOREST  WEEK 


INSECT  PEST  CONTROL 


President  Coolidge  has  designated 
April  18-24,  inclusive,  as  the  1926 
American    Forest    Week. 

In  his  proclamation  President  Cool- 
idge  said: 

"Too  long  have  we  as!  a  Nation  con- 
sumed our  forest  wealth  without  ade- 
quate provision  for  its  wise  utilization 
and  renewal.  But  a  gratifying  change 
is  taking  place  in  the  attitude  of  our 
industries,  our  landowner-',  and  the  Am- 
erican people  toward  our  forests. 

"The  wise  use  of  land  is  one  of  the 
main  foundations  of  E'ound  national 
economy.  It  is  the  corner  stone  of  na- 
tional thrift.  The  Waste  or  misuse  of 
natural  resources  cuts  away  the  ground- 
work on  which  national  prosperity  is 
built.  If  we  are  to  flourish,  as  a  peo- 
ple and  as  individuals,  we  mu-st  neither 
wastefully  hoard  nor  wastefully  ex- 
ploit, but  skillfully  employ  and  renew 
the  resources  that  nature  has  entrusted 
to  us.  America's  forest  problem  essen- 
tially ir-',  a  problem  involving  the  wise 
use  of  land  that  can  and  should  pro- 
duce crops  of  timber. 

"Flourishing  woodlands,  however, 
(Continued    on    Page    2,    Col.    1) 


With  the  opening  of  the  planting  sea- 
son every  gardener  is  at  once  beset  with 
tlie  problem  of  safeguarding  his  grow- 
ing crops  from  the  destructive  insects 
that  prey  upon  them.  Most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  accepted  methods  of 
control,  but  sometimes  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  them.  Often  it  is  a  conven- 
ience to  have  the  detail  brought  again 
to  our  attention.  Such  is  the  purpose 
of  this  virriting.  Among  the  early  troub- 
lers   are: 

The    Cutworm 

Cutworms  are  legion.  There  are  num- 
berless varieties  and  sometimes  count- 
less individuals  to  the  tribe.  They  are 
night  workers  and  when  a  garden  is 
badly  infested  a  few  nights  will  suffice 
to  make  a  sorry  looking  plot  of  a  good 
stand  of  young  plants. 

It  is  not  costly  in  either  time  or 
money  to  strew  the  garden  plot  just 
before  setting  or  just  after  seeding 
with  freshly  cut  gTeen  leaves  that  have 
been  well  sprayed  with  arsenate  of 
lead.  If  this  i';  done  in  the  evening  be- 
fore the  young  plants  are  available  to 
the  cutworms  they  will  feed  on  the  cut 
leaves  and  be  destroyed  before  they 
damage  the  crop. 


The   Cabbage   Maggot 

The  maggots  attacking  the  roots  of 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  are  the  larvae 
of  a  fly  somewhat  resembling  the  house 
fly  but  smaller.  The  cabbage  maggot 
fly  lays  her  eggs  about  the  base  of  the 
stem  of  plants  in  the  seed  bed  or  in 
the  field.  In  about  a  week  these  eggs 
hatch  into  small  maggots  which  first  feed 
on  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  later  with- 
in the  roots.  The  infested  plants  show 
a  characteristic  flagging  at  first,  a  pur- 
plish dis:coloration  of  the  leaves,  and 
later   a   stunting  of  the   growth. 

Dissolve  1  ounce  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate crystals  (poison)  in  1  gallon  of 
water.  Warm  water  hastens  solution. 
Add  this  concentrate  to  9  gallons  of 
water,  making  10  gallons  in  all.  About 
Vi  teacupful  should  be  applied  to  the 
base  of  each  plant  not  more  than  4 
days  after  setting,  and  again  10  days 
later.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of  a 
dipper  and  pail,  or  with  a  knapsack 
sprayer  from  which  the  nozzle  has  been 
removed. 

The  Squash   Vine   Borer 

Destruction  of  winter  squashes  by 
borers  that  feed  within  the  root  and 
stem  of  the  plant  may  be  largely  pre- 
vented by  treating  with  "Black-Leaf 
40"   as   follows: 

(Continued    on    Page    2,    Col.    1) 
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plants   four   times   at   weekly    intervals 
beginning  the  first  week  in  July. 
The   Plant    Louse— r-Aphis 

Some  seasons  the  plant  lice  become 
very  destructive  on  pea  vines,  turnips 
and  other  vegetables. 

These  are  readily  controlled  by 
spraying  with  "Black-Leaf  40"  using 
the  usual  strength  of  solution  (3-8  pint 
to  50  gallon?:  of  wtaer).  A  knapsack  or 
power  sprayer  may  be  used  and  the 
nozzle  may  be  so  heldl  that  the  force  of 
the  spray  will  turn  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  and  the  spray  material  reach  the 
insects  that  operate  on  the  undersSde  of 
the  leaves. 

Two  thorough  applications  a  few  days 
apart  will  usually  control  tha  most  ob- 
stinate attacks. 


President  Proclaims  American  Forest  Week 
(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  1 

mean  more  than  timber  crops,  perma- 
nent industriesl,  and  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  wood.  They  minister  to  our 
need  for  outdoor  recreation;  they  pre^ 
serve  animal  and  bird  life;  they  pro- 
tect and  beautify  our  hillsides  and  feed 
our  streamis!;  they  preserve  the  inspir- 
ing natural  environment  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  American  charac- 
ter. 

"Although  our  national  progress  in 
forestry  has  been  well  begun,  much  re- 
ni.ains  to  be  done  through  both  concerted 
and  individual  effort.  We  must  stamp 
out  the  forest  fires  which  still  annually 
sweep  many  wooded  areas,  destroying 
timber  the  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
and,  killing  young  growth  needed  to 
confstitute  the  forests  of  the  future. 
Forest  fires,  caused  largely  by  human 
indifference  or  carelessness,  are  the 
greatest  single  obstacle  to  reforesta- 
tion and  effective  forest  management. 
"We  must  encourage  and  extend 
methods  of  timber  cutting  which  per- 
petuate the  forest  while  harvesting  its 
products.  We  must  plant  trees  in  abun- 
dance on  idle  land  where  they  can 
profitably  be  grown.  We  must  exaniine 
taxation  practices  that  may  form  eco- 
nomic baiTiers  to  timber  culture.  We 
must  encourage  the  extension  of  forest 
ownership  on  the  part  of  municipal  tie-, 
counties,  States,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. And  we  must  take  common 
counsel  in  public  meetings  to  the  end 
that  the  foresto-y  problems  of  each  re- 
gion may  be  well  considered  and  ad(e- 
quately    met." 


FIRST     ANNUAL     COUNTY     FRUIT 
GROWERS'  DAY 


The  first  attempt  at  a  Countywide 
Fruit  Growers'  Day  was  very  successful. 
Forty  fruit  growers  representing  near- 
ly every  town  in  the  county  were  pres^ 
ent.  Prof.  W.  H.  Thies  and  Prof.  W. 
D  Whitcomb  led  in  the  discussions; 
which  included  spraying,  pruning  and 
fertilization.  The  school  orchard  was 
visited  and  Professor  Thies  demonstrat- 
ed the  latest  method  of  producing  a  de- 
sirable type  of  tree ;  the  best  orchardists 
now  are  favoring  a  modified  leader 
type  of  tree.  Very  little  pruning  is  be- 
ing done  on  the  trees  until  they  come 
into  bearing. 

Probably  the  most  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  spray  program  has  been 
the  use  of  the  miseible  oils  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  European  Red  Mite. 

The  fertilization  program  should  be 
governed  by  the  annual  wood  growth. 
On  a  young  tree  the  growth  should  be 
from  one  to  two  feet  each  year.  On  a 
bearing  tree  there  should  be  from  s-.x 
to  twelve  inches  of  healthy  annual 
growth.  If  the  trees  are  not  doing  this 
they   are   not  getting  enough  nitrogen. 


The  ideal  time  for  bridge  grafting  is 
just  when  the  sap  is  starting  to  flow, 
for  then  the  bark  peels  easily,  the' 
cambium  layer  is  active,  and  a  union 
takes  place  before  drying  occurs.  The 
details  of  this  operation  are  described 
in  Extension  Leaflet  No.  8,  M.  A.  C, 
Amherst,  Mass  Anyone  who  can  make 
a  willow  whistle  with  a  jackknife  can 
salvage  a  girdled  tree.  If  in  doubt 
about  your  ability,  consult  your  coun- 
ty agent. — W.  H^  Thies,  Department  of 
Pomology,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Insect  Pest  Control 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  CoL  2) 

Use  one  part  of  the  "Black-Leaf  40" 
to  100  parts  of  water.  Spray  the  young 


THOSE   GIRDLED   TREES 

Mice  and  rabbits  have  been  very  ac- 
tive in  Massachusetts  orchards  during 
the  past  winter.  Reports  of  girdled  trees 
are  coming  from  every  county  in  the 
state.  Every  orchardist  is  therefore  ad- 
vised to  be  on  the  lookout  for  such 
damage  and  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  prevent  loss  of  trees. 

Four  types  of  treatment  are  offered: 

(1)  Pull   the   tree   out   and   replace    it. 

(2)  Cut  the  tree  off  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground  and  depend  upon  one  of 
the  new  shoots  to  form  a  new  top.  (Use- 
ful only  in  case  of  rather  high  girdling 
of  a  young  tree).  (3)  Insert  a  couple 
of  scions  below  the  girdled  area,  and 
(4)  Bridge  graft.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  latter  treatment  is  recom- 
mended. 


HOME   ECONOMICS   NOTES 


Who  Is  Doctor  Hedger? 

Dr.  Caroline  Hedger,  who  will  be  the 
main  speaker  on  our  program  at  the 
Homemakers'  Picnic,  Saturday,  June  5, 
is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Eliza- 
beth Memorial  Fund  of  Chicago.  Pre- 
vious to  her  connection  with  that  organ- 
ization, Doctor  Hedger  was  a  school 
physician  under  the  Chicago  Health  De- 
partment, and  in  that  capacity  and  also 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  In- 
fant Welfare  Society,  she  was  in- 
fluential in  putting  on  the  Baby  Saving 
Campaign  in  Chicago  some  years  ago. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  World  War, 
Doctor  Hedger  was  sent  by  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club  to  Belgium,  to  assist  in 
the  fight  against  the  terrible  typhoid 
epidemic  which  was  ravaging  the 
country.  This  work  proved  to  be  to  a 
large  extent  among  the  children. 

Dr.  Hedger  has  had  many  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  physician  and  has  devoted 
much  of  her  time  to  child  welfare  and 
educational  work  vrith  mothers.  During 
recent  years  she  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  lecturing  and  training  health 
workers.  This  work  has  largely  been 
carried  on  through  State  Colleges,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Extension  Workers 
and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Last  year  she  spoke  in 
fifteen  different  states  to  207  organiza- 
tions and  her  total  audiences  numbered 
51,859. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  work  of 
the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial 
Fund  is  to  improve  the  condition  of. 
child  life  in  the  United  States.  In 
carrying  out  this  purpose,  in  its  early 
years  the  Fund  conducted  tents  where 
babies  were  cared  for  during  the 
summer,  established  and  maintained 
open  air  schools  and  open  window 
rooms  for  pre-tuberculosis  and  anaemic 
children,  and  made  studies  of  various 
phases  of  child   welfare. 

It  continues  to  assist  in  supporting 
infant  welfare  work  in  Chicago  and  to 
encourage  the  establishment  and  stand- 
ardization of  open  air  schools,  while 
carrying  on  its  main  activities  or  pro- 
moting nutrition  work  and  general 
health  education  among   children. 

Nutrition  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  Fund  is  conducted  among  groups 
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of  children  in  schools,  social  settle- 
ments, municipal  playgrounds  and 
United  Charities  centers.  The  Fund  has 
introduced  general  health  education  in- 
to several  school  systems,  including 
certain  rural  schools,  and  has  collected 
data  and  made  studies  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  children. 

The  Fund  distributes  a  great  deal  of 
material  on  child  welfare.  This  includes 
publications  and  loan  collections  of  ex- 
hibits, films  and  slides.  It  also  maintains 
a  Speakers'  Bureau  through  which 
speakers  are  supplied  for  meetings  de- 
siring lectures  on  child  health  and 
kindred  subjects. 

Arounil    the    County 

Miss  May  E.  Foley,  State  Nutrition 
Specialist  attended  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Food  and  Health  Project  carried  on 
by  the  Dighton  P.  T.  A.  She  was  im- 
pressed with  the  splendid  interest  shown 
by  these  women,  especially  in  right 
food  for  their  children.  She  learned 
also  that  old  fashioned  New  England 
families  haven't  entirely  gone  out,  at 
least  not  in  Bristol  County.  The  18 
women  present,  15  of  whom  were 
mothers,  represented  76  children. 

Have  you  tried  Italian  Savory?  Mrs. 
Goff  and  Mrs.  Fuller  served  it  at  the 
March  Food  Selection  Leader's  meet- 
ing. Everyone  pronounced  it  delicious 
for  a  lunch  or  supper  dish.  This  is  how 
they  make  it: 

"Place  alternate  layers  of  cooked 
spinach,  sliced  hard-cooked  eggs  and 
white  sauce  with  cheese  in  a  casserole. 
Cover  with  crumbs  and  bake.  A  few 
drops  of  onion  juice  improves  the  flavor. 

In  remodelling  their  kitchens  both 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Flint  and  Mrs.  George 
Flint  of  East  Mansfield  have  put  in 
cajsinets  built  of  native  chestnut,  grown 
in  their  own  woods  and  gotten  out  at 
their  own  saw  mill.  When  finished  the 
wood  shows  a  beautiful  grain.  Chestnut 
is  so  scarce  in  this  section  as  to  be  al- 
most a  novelty. 

Mrs.  John  Harrison,  Segreganset,  is 
having  her  kitchen  completely  re- 
modelled with  new  floor,  walls  and  ceil- 
ing, built-in  dressers  and  many  labor 
savers. 

The  members  of  the  Westport  Group 
which  have  been  together  for  three 
years  now,  carrying  projects  in  Mil- 
linery, Meal  Planning,  Clothing  Con- 
struction A,  and  Clothing  Construction 
B,  have  gained  so  many  good  ideas 
through  contact  with  each  other  that 
they  are  planning  to  meet  together 
regularly  once  a  month  as  usual  and 
will  outline  a  program.  Miss  Miller  will 
meet  with  them  occasionally. 

Can  you  imagine  23  women  all  cutting- 
out  dresses  at  once  and  no  two  alike? 
That  is  what  happened  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Clothing  Group  at  Russell's 
Mills.  The  Guide  Pattern  was  used  for 
all   these  dresses   and   the  materials   in- 


cluded ginghams,  chambrays,  prints, 
foulards,  Indian  Head  and  novelty  cot- 
tons. Each  design  and  color  was  chosen 
particularly  for  the  person  to  wear  it. 
Swreet   or   Sour? 

In  "Questions  and  Answers"  in  "The 
Official  Record",  March  24,  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  offers  the  following 
rule  for  the  substitution  of  sour  milk 
for  sweet  in  making  quick  breads,  cakes 
and  cookies. 

Question.  What  is  a  general  rule  for 
substituting  sour  milk  and  soda  for 
sweet  milk  and  baking  powder,  or  vice 
versa,  in  making  quick  breads,  cakes, 
and   cookies? 

Answer.  When  proportions  are  given 
in  terms  of  sweet  milk  and  baking 
powder,  an  equal  quantity  of  sour  milk 
may  be  substituted  and  enough  soda 
used  approximately  to  neutralize  the 
acid,  or  a  scant  half  teaspoon  for  each 
cup  of  sour  milk;  In  the  case  of  thin 
batters  the  soda  and  sour  milk  generally 
furnish  enough  leavening,  but  for  thick 
batters  or  doughs  baking  powder  is 
usually  needed  in  addition.  When  sweet 
milk  is  to  be  used  in  "place  of  sour, 
baking  powder  is  substituted  for  all  of 
the  soda  in  the  proportion  of  4  tea- 
spoons of  baking  powder  for  1  teaspoon 
of  soda  if  no  other  acid  ingredient,  such 
as  molasses,  is  used.  If  such  an  acid 
ingredient  is  used,  as  in  gingerbread, 
some  soda  is  required. 


JUNIOR   4H    CLUB    ACTIVITIES 


The  final  exhibits  of  the  Food,  Cloth- 
ing and  Handicraft  Clubs  will  be  due 
early  in  May.  By  the  time  this  bulletin 
reaches  club  members  there  will  be  but 
a  month  or  less  left  to  finish.  Be  sure 
each  club  member  knows  what  he  or 
she  is  expected  to  have  completed  by 
that  time  in  both  things  made  and  I'e- 
paired  and  housework  or  chores  done. 
If  any  member  ig  in  doubt  about  these 
matters  they  should  consult  the  local 
leader  or  write  to  the  Club  Agent,  Seg- 
reganset, at  once. 

Poultry    Club   Contest   Results    lor   Feb 
ruary 

The  results  of  the  Poultry  Club  Egg 
Laying    Contest    for    February    are    as 
follows : 
1 — Paul    Klebash,    Raynham,    16    hens; 

81   per   cent   production. 
2 — Emanuel  Cabral,  Taunton,  60  hens; 

69  per  cent  production. 
3 — George    Adao,    South    Westport,    38 

hens;    68    per    cent,    production. 
4 — Richard     Mercer,      Dartmouth,      1-5 

hens;    57    per    cent    production. 
5 — Elsmore      Austin,      Mansfield;       14 

birds;    56    per    cent    production. 
6 — Charles     Robinson,     Westport;      10 

hens;   55    per   cent   production. 
7 — Joseph       Motha,       Dartmouth,       10 

hens;    54   per   cent   production. 


8 — Arthur  Gaisford,   Seekonk;   8  hens; 

52  per  cent  production. 
9 — Ernest   Kratszh,    Westport,    6    hens; 

51  per  cent  production. 
10 — Fred  Rheaume,  Taunton,   11  hens; 

50  per  cent  production. 
Timely     Suggestions     to     Poultry     Club 
Memibers 
Hatch!  Dig 

If  you  haven't  hatched  or  obtained 
your  chicks  yet  and  intend  having  some 
be'  sure  to  do  it  at  once.  Chickens 
hatched  much  later  than  this  are,  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  handling,  not 
profitable  except  possibly  the  smaller 
breeds  such  as  Leghorns  and  Anconas. 
Thes'«  smaller  breeds  should  be  hatched 
by  May  1st  or  very  soon  after  to  begin 
laying  by  November  1st  when  the  egg 
laying  contest  starts  and  when  egg? 
are  high  and  you  can  make  the  most 
profit  on  your  hens. 

Care    of    Baby    Chicks 

Baby  chicks  must  have  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  attention.  This  is  especially 
true  the  first  two  weeks,  as  one  gen- 
erally loses  some  chicks  during  this 
time.  There  are  many  causes  for  deaths 
among  young  birds.  The  most  import- 
ant causes  are  as  follows : 

1. — OVERFEEDING.  Do  not  feed 
your  chicks  until  they  are  about  36 
hours  old.  Feed  often  and  a  little  at  a 
time.    Fe^-d    as    regularly    as   possible. 

2.— CHILLING. — Be  careful  not  to 
chill  your  chicks.  Keep  them  warm  and 
comfortable. 

3.— DISEASE  GERMS.  Poultry 
houses,  yards  and  equipment  must  be 
kept  clean.  Spray  your  houses  and 
yards  before  putting  chicks:  in  them. 
Nevrr  let  your  mash  or  scratch  feed  be- 
come sour  or  mouldj'.  Raise  chicks  on 
clean  ground  and  new  ground  each 
year.  Purchase  chicks  or  hatching  eggs' 
from   flocks   free   from   white   diarrhea. 

4.— LICE  AND  MITES.  Spray  your 
brooder  house  and  litter  often.  If  head 
lice  appear  on  chicks,  gTease  the  head 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  melt- 
ed lard  and  sNveet  oil.  Clean  shavings 
make  an  excellent  litter  for  baby 
chicks. 

5.— WEAK  CHICKS.  Practice  a  sys- 
tematic culling  from  the  time  chicks 
hatch  until  maturity.  All  crippled,  de- 
foi-med  or  weak  chicks  should  be  killed 
at  once. 

6.— LEG  WEAKNESS  Get  the 
chicks  out  on  the  ground  a?:  soon  as 
possible.  Give  them  plenty  of  direct 
sunlight  and  provide  an  abundance  of 
green  food  and  sour  milk.  Add  cod 
liver  oil  to  the  dry  mash  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  per  cent.  Use  only  a  high 
grade   cod   liver  oil  if  you   use  it. 

If  these  suggestions  are  followed  for 
the  next  two  months  every  poultry  club 
member  should  have  good  succes's  in 
raising  chicks  this   spring. 
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Feeding 

Feed   nothing   but   grit   for   first   two 
days.     Then     start    by     scattering     fine 
scratch   gi'ain   in   litter   of   shavings    or 
chopped    straw,    clover    or    other    hay, 
about  five  or  six  times  a  day.  A  ready- 
mixed    chick   feed    or   a   feed   made    of 
equal     parts     of     fine      cracked     corn, 
cracked    wheat    and    pin-head    oat;     is 
best.    About    the    third    day    substitute 
dry  mash  for  two  of  the  feedings,  once 
in  the   morning  and   again   after   noon. 
Use  shallow  hoppers:  for  the  mash  and 
provide    ample    feeding   surface.    Begin 
with    20-minute    feeding   periods,   grad- 
ually   lengthening-    the    time    until    at 
three  weeks  of  age  the  mash  is  always: 
available.   Also   start   to   feed   sweet   or 
sour  milk  after  the  chicte:  are  three  or 
four   days    old    and   gi-adually   increase. 
Keep  fine  grit,  powdered  charcoal,  and 
water   or   milk   always   available.    After 
the  first  week  feed  daily  raw  vegetables 
(potatoes,  mangels,  etc.)    or  the  clipped 
green  tops  of  sprouted  oats. 
How   Prizes   in   Egg  Layiing   Contest   will 
be    Awarded 
There  will  be  ten  prizes  in  the  form 
of  good   stock   awarded  in  the   Poultry 
Club   Contest   this   year.   These  will   be 
given   on  the   following  points:   40   per 
cent  for  profit  per  bird;  25  per  cent  on 
records;  25  per  cent  on  yields  per  bird; 
and   10   per   cent  on  story.   Be   sure   to 
keep  good  records.   This'  will  help   also 
to  figure  out  your  profit  per  bird   and 
yield   per   bird   more   easily. 
Aggie     Poultry     Club     Holds     Identifica- 
tion  Contest 
A     contest     in     identifyng     mounted 
photos  of  several  breeds  of  poultry  was 
held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School   by   the    members:   of   the    Aggie 
Poultry  Club.  Arthur  Gaisford  of  See- 
konk  won  first  and  was  awarded  a  set- 
ting  of   eggs   which   was   given   by   the 
School.      Arthur   had    a    perfect   paper, 
identifying  every  one  of  the  35  speci- 
mens.  James  Eddy  of  Rehoboth  was'  a 
close   second   with   34   correct   answers. 
Westport    Schools    Active 
The  Westport  Schools  are  very  active 
in  Club  Work  at  the  present  time.  Over 
300    members    are    actively    engaged    in 
one    of    the    following    projects: — Food, 
Clothing,   Dairy,   Handicraft,   and   Poul- 
try. Besides  this  over  200  of  these  are 
enrolled    in    garden    club    work   for   the 
coming  summer.  Most  of  these  boys  and 
girls     have     already     purchased     their 
seed. 

Granges  Co-operatin'g  in  Garden  Club 
Work 
In  response  to  a  letter  sent  out  to 
Granges  in  the  County  recently  by  the 
County  Club  Agent  the  following  have 
very  kindly  responded  and  offered  to 
assist  the  club  agent  with  the  Garden 
Club  work  during  the  coming  summer. 
They  will  visit  and  inspect  the  gardens 
of  the  club  members  in  their  respective 
communities. 


Watuppa,   North  Westport, 
Westport,   South   Westport, 
Fairhaven, 
Mansfield, 
East   Freetown, 
Norton, 
Acushnet, 

Anawan,    Rehoboth. 
Seekonk. 
Timely     Suggestions     for    Garden    Club 
Members 
Get  your  garden   seed  if  you  haven't 
already    done    so.    If    you    have    a    cold 
frame   get    it   started    with   lettuce   and 
radishes  and  sow  some  tomato  seed.  In 
nearly  all  parts  of   the  county  the   soil 
in    well    drained    locations    can    be    pre- 
pared  and   even   planted   to   early   peas, 
onion    seeds    or    sets,    spinach    and    rad- 
ishes. Early  cabbages  can  also  be  set  in. 
Be    sure   to    prepare    land    thoroughly 
by  plowing  and  harrowing.  Also  be  sure 
to  put  in  plenty  of  manure  and  fertil- 
izer  additional    in   the  row  or  hill.   Be- 
fore the   end   of   the  month  plant  early 
potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  and  a 
second  planting  of  peas. 

If  any  club  member  is  interested  in 
the  small  fruit  growing  such  as  straw- 
berries, currants,  raspberries,  grapes 
and  the  like  this  is  the  proper  time  to 
set  out  the  plants.  There  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  growing  and  a  good 
market  for  small  fruits  in  this  county 
and  they  are  also  a  great  addition  to 
the  home  garden. 

The  flowers  are  also  interesting  and 
add  much  to  the  beauty  and  usefulness 
of  the  home  garden.  Annual  flowers 
can  be  used  along  the  walks  and  borders 
of    the    vegetable    garden. 

Get  the  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Small 
Fruit  Club  primers  and  bulletins  for 
suggestions  on  planting,  varieties, 
preparation  of  soil,  liming,  etc.  Address 
letters  to  E.  R.  Wyeth,  County  Club 
.\gent,  Segreganset. 
What  Some  Club  Members  and  Clubs 
Are  Doing 
Miss  Myrtice  Fuller  of  Norton,  State 
Clothing  Champion  for  this  county  a 
few  years  back  has  entered  Boston 
University  where  in  the  four-year 
course  she  is  taking  she  will  get  the 
regular  college  training  and  degree  to- 
gether with  a  nurse's  training  at  the 
Boston  Homeopathic  Hospital.  We  are 
all  glad  to  hear  that  Myrtice  is  getting 
along   so   nicely. 

Carrol  Buch,  President  of  the  4-H 
Service  Club  of  Bristol  County,  has 
recently  joined  the  United  States  Army. 
We  all  wish  Carrol  the  best  of  luck, 
but  we  are  sorry  to  lose  him  from  our 
club  ranks.  Carrol  has  been  in  Club 
work  six  years  and  was  a  fine  type  of 
club   boy. 

A  seed  company  has  put  into  almost 
all  the  schools  in  the  county  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  good  quality  vegetable 
and  flower  seed  to  sell.  Several  of  the 
schools  have  sold  considerable.  Among 
those  doing  the  best  along  this  line  are 


the  following:  Brownell's  Corner  School, 
Booth's  Corner  School  and  Factory 
School,  all  of  Westport. 

The  "We  Can  Sew  And  Cook  'Em" 
Club  of  South  Dighton  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Elliot  Walker  are  making 
plans  for  a  fine  exhibit  during  May. 

The  Food  Club  in  the  Pleasant  Street 
School  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Gladys  M.  Nijarian  of  South  Rehoboth 
have  set  a  goal  of  100  loaves  of  bread 
for  the  season.  There  are  eight  girls 
in  the  club  and  they  are  baking  many 
other  good   things  besides  bread. 

The  Clothing  Club  of  this  same 
School  has  also  set  a  goal  in  their 
clothing  work.  The  eight  club  members 
are  planning  to  make  several  garments 
and  also  to  repair  many  other  garments 
including  the  darning  of  50  stockings. 
Miss  Nijarian  is  also  the  leader  of  this 
Club. 

Raymond  Haglund  of  North  Easton, 
and  Herman  Morse  of  Acushnet,  both 
club  members  of  five  years  standing 
graduated  from  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  on  April  1st.  Ray- 
mond is  going  to  manage  a  farm  at 
North  Easton  and  will  continue  in 
Club  Work,  while  Hei-man  is  going  to 
run  his  home  farm  and  will  also  con- 
tinue in  Club  Work.  These  two  boys 
are  good  examples  of  club  boys  who 
were  headed  toward  the  B.  C.  A.  S. 
Other  good  ones  have  come  and  gone 
and  there  are  still  many  undergraduate 
club  members  here  yet  to  be  heard  from. 
Here's  wishing  "Ray"  and  "Herm"  the 
best  of  success. 

The  "Chartley  Sewing  Club"  under 
Mrs.  George  H.  Fuller's  leadership,  al- 
though starting  late  has  made  ex- 
cellent progress.  Why  shouldn't  they 
with  such  a  conpetent  leader?  At  one 
of  their  recent  meetings  Miss  Harriet 
Woodward,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader 
met  with  them  and  gave  them  some 
very  helpful  suggestions.  The  oflficers 
are  as  follows:  President,  Natalie 
Perkins,  and  Secretary,  Martha  Free- 
man. 

CAN    WE    AFFORD    TO    USE    HOME 
GROWN   SEED   POTATOES? 

With  the  present  high  price  of  pota- 
toes there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
local  potato  growers  to  use  locally 
grown  seed. 

Repeated  experiments  and  demon- 
strations throughout  Massachusetts 
have  proven  conclusively  that  it  pays 
to  use  northern  grown  certified  seed 
potatoes.  Seventy-five  demonstrations 
were  checked  up  one  year  in  Massachu- 
setts where  locally  grown  seed  was 
planted  along  side  of  northern  grown 
certified  seed.  The  certified  seed  aver- 
aged to  yield  79  bushels  more  per  acre 
than  did  the  local  seed.  In  many  in- 
stances local  seed  j'ielded  less  thaiv 
half. 

We  cannot  afford  to  use  any  except 
the  best  seed. 
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SPRAYING  THE  APPLE  ORCHARD 

F.  C.  Sears  Professor  of  Pomology 


The    Season's    Program 

In  most  orchards  the  three  sprayings 
outlined  below  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
trol our  common  pests.  It  may  occasion- 
ally be  possible  to  omit  one  of  them 
without  serious  results,  but  not  often. 
In  addition  to  these  three  sprayings  one 
or  more  of  the  special  sprayings  listed 
will   usually   be   necessaiy. 

1.  Delayed  Dormant  Spray. — Early 
spring,   just  as   the   buds   are    breaking. 

Three-fourths  pint  40  per  cent  nico- 
tine sulfate,  4  lbs.  dry  arsenate  of  lead, 
12  gallons  commercial  lime-sulfur. 
Water  to  make    100  gallons. 

One  lb.  of  calcium  caseinate  spread- 
er may  be   added  to   each   100   gallons. 

This  is  for  scale,  aphis,  bud  moth,  and 
also  for  certain  fungous  diseases.  Un^ 
less  buds  are  well  broken  and  tips  of 
leaves  showing  when  this  spray  is  made, 
omit  arsenate  of  lead.  This  is  the  only 
spray  for  scale  and  the  most  important 
one  for  aphis. 

Note — For  Mcintosh  and  other  varie- 
ties susceptible  to  scab  apply  pre-pink 
spray  (see  below). 

2.  Pink  Spray. — Just  before  the 
blossoms  open: 

One  pint  40  per  cent  nicotine  sulfate, 
3  to  5  lbs.  dry  arsenate  of  lead  2  gal- 
lons commercial  lime  sulfur.  Water  to 
make   100  gallons. 

This  spraying  is  for  bud  moth,  tent 
caterpillar,  brown-tail  moth,  curculio, 
aphis,  red  bug  and  scab.  Very  important 
for    the    last. 

Calyx  Spray. — Within  a  week  after 
the  petals  fall.  Warm  weather  shortens 
and  cool  weather  lengthens  this  period. 
Same  materials  as  pink  spray.  This 
spraying  is  especially  for  codling  moth, 
curculio,  apple  scab,  red  bug,  skeletoii- 
izer,  gypsy  moth  and  aphis. 
Special    Sprayings 

In  addition  to  the  three  sprayings 
outlined  above  the  following  special 
sprayings  are  likely  to  be  needed.  The 
orchardist  should  secure  all  the  inform- 
ation possible,  and  must  then  use  his 
judgment  as  to  which  of  these,  if  any, 
he  may  need  to  apply. 

1.  Pre-Pink  Spray. — This  spray  is 
especially  for  the  scab,  and  should  be 
applied  just  as  the  cluster-buds  are 
breaking  but  before  the  individual  blos- 
some  buds  separate  from  each  other. 
Use  commercial  lime-sulfur,  1  to  50, 
or  Bordeaux  mixture. 

(Continued  on   Page  2,   Column  3.) 


NEW  BEDFORD  COW  MAKES  WON- 
DERFUL   RECORD 

The  following  information  has  been 
received  from  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle   Club: 

Massachusetts  Guernsey  breeders  are 
congratulating  themselves  that  the  Bay 
State  is  the  home  of  the  Guernsey  covv 
with  the  highest  production  for  five 
yearly  Advanced  Register  records.  The 
cow  is  Fine  Feathers  of  High  Hill  73,- 
169,  and  she  was  bred  and  tested  by 
William  R.  West  of  New  Bedford, 
Blassachusetts.  She  has  recently  com- 
pleted her  fifth  assault  on  the  Advanced 
Registry  ranks,  with  the  result  that  she 
has  rolled  up  the  following-  formidable 
list: 

Lbs.  Milk       Lbs.  Fat  Age 

10297.9  511.38  2y-219d 

12863.2  643.57  4y-  lOd 
15505.6          767.24  5y-  31d 

15750.3  812.13  6y-150d 
14347.5          723.00  7y-248d 

Total        68764.5        3457.32 
"Average  13752.9  691.5 

The  gross  income  that  this  great  cow 
produced,  merely  during  the  time  she 
was  on  test,  not  considering  the  rest  of 
her  life,  may  easily  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  twenty  cents  a  quart  for  her 
milk.  Mr.  West  sells  his  Guernsey  milk 
at  that  price  in  New'  Bedford,  During 
her  five  records  she  has  produced  over 
34,000  quarts  of  milk  valued  on  the 
market   at   $6876.00. 

Fine  Feathers  of  High  Hill  73169 
is  a  daughter  of  Imp.  Fine  Feathers 
58908,  one  of  the  two  foundation  cows 
of  Mr.  West's  high  producing  herd.  She 
is  sired  by  King  Robert  of  Great  Hill 
31925,  and  she  has  a  number  of  other 
good  sisters  by  the  same  sire.  About 
fifteen  head  in  the  herd  are  descended 
from   her   dam. 


Following    is    a    list    of    cows    in    the 
Testing    Association    which    have     pro- 
duced over  1200  lbs.  of  milk,  or  40  lbs. 
milk,  during  February  and  March: 
Richard    Bliss,   Rehoboth: 

Febi-uary  March 

Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat  Lbs.  Milk   Lbs  Fst 
1519  51.65  1347  45.80 

1405  49.17 

Edith   Dana,   Fairhaven : 

1360  1272  33.07 

1480  50.32  1404  53.35 

1043  59.45  1141  41.07 

(Continued  on   Page  2,   Column   1.) 


ACID     PHOSPHATE    AND     MANURE 

The  use  of  acid  phosphate  as  a  sup- 
plement to  manure  has  for  many  years 
been  advocated  by  Experiment  Stations 
and  fertilizer  experts.  Most  of  the 
farmers  who  have  tried  it  out  have 
found    its    use    very   profitable. 

Manure  is  always  deficient  in  phos- 
phous.  Acid  phosphate  is  the  cheapest 
source  of  phosphorus.  Oftentimes  acid 
phosphate  used  a  a  supplement  to  man- 
ure will  give  exactly  as  good  results  as 
a  complete  fertilizer  supplementing  the 
manure. 

Dairy  farmers  having  an  abundance 
of  manure  need  to  use  very  little  com- 
mercial ft.  ilizer  except  acid  phosphate. 
Occasionally  a  little  nitrate  of  soda 
might  be  used  where  a  quickly  avail- 
able  source  of  nitrogen  is  needed. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
less  manure  is  required  when  it  is  sup- 
plemented with  acid  phosphate  than 
where  it  is  used  alone.  Ten  tons  of 
manure  might  supply  sufficient  nitrogen 
and  potash  to  grow  a  certain  crop,  but 
five  extra  tons  of  manure  would  b'e 
needed  to  make  up  the  necessary 
amount  of  phosphorus.  In  such  instances 
300  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  would  take 
the  place  of  five  tons  of  manure.  Three 
hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  is 
worth  about  |3.00  and  five  tons  of 
manure    is    worth    about    $15.00 

Acid  phosphate  also  has  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  soil  in  that  it  coun- 
teracts the  toxic  effects  of  certain 
poisonous    substance    in    the    soil. 

Let  us  give  acid  phosphate  a  wider 
use   in  maintaining  our  soil  fertility. 


LEADERS  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION 

For  4  Month's  Period  Erding  Feb.  28,  1926 

County    List Bristol 

1.  H.  S.  Horton,  Rehoboth,  (Reds); 
137  birds;  53.8  per  cent  production 
for  entire  flock;. 55. 5  per  cent  pro- 
duction  from   pullets. 

1.  Ralph  Horton,  Rehoboth,  (Reds) ; 
170  birds;  53.8  per  cent  production 
for  entire  flock;  53.8  per  cent  pro- 
duction from  pullets. 

2.  Charles  Fine,  Attleboro,  (Leg- 
horns) ;  190  birds;  48.9  per  cent  pro- 
duction for  entire  flock;  48.9  per 
cent   production   from   pullets. 

3.  James  O.  Demers,  Rehoboth,  (Leg- 
horns) ;  843  birds;  46.0  per  cent  pro- 
duction from  pullets. 

4.  Hass  Poultry  Farm,  Rehoboth, 
(Leghorns);  2688  birds;  45.6  per 
cent  production  for  entire  flock;  52.5 
per  cent  production  from  pullets. 
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Mt.  Hope,  North  Dighton: 
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688 

40.09 

1467 

49.88 

1056 

40.13 

1269 

55.84 

1176 

41.60 

1524 

51.82 

1086 

40.02 

1094 

63.45 

1330' 

46.55 

1327 

46.44 

951 

41.38 

1231 

43.08 

1072 

45.02 

1230 

47.97 

966 

40.57 

942 

43.33 

1360 

43.52 

1426 

49.96 

1168 

49.05 

1072 

45.02 

George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield: 

1534 

47.55 

1419 

46.83 

1252 

36.31 

1312 

41.98 

1211 

39.96 

1611 

49.94 

1260 

44.10 

Arthur   E.   Sweet,   Norton: 

1627 

61.83 

1807 

70.47 

1115 

37.91 

966 

63.76 

1405 

50.58 

Creveloe  Farm,  Assonet: 

672 

46.17 

773 

52.46 

744 

40.18 

1033 

63.01 

487 

42.86 

1148 

42.47 

903 

49.67 

829 

44.76 

Fred   Sutter, 

,    Rehoboth: 

1390 

41.70 

1354 

43.33 

1362 

40.86 

1207 

37.42 

1410 

47.24 

1338.4 

44.50 

1960 

70.56 

1814.8 

67.15 

1743 

57.52 

1437.8 

47.45 

1270 

45.72 

1391 

50.07 

1666 

49.98 

1658.2 

51.40 

1574 

64.53 

1794 

71.76 

1216 

36.48 

1746.8 

59.39 

John  W.  Peck  &  Sons,  i 

Beekonk : 

1305 

37.85 

1310 

39.30 

1485 

62.37 

1395 

59.98 

1095 

41.61 

1215 

46.17 

1215 

48.60 

1240 

39.68 

1240 

43.40 

670 

42.88 

670 

43.55 

1260 

31.50 

1260 

42.44 

1460 

42.34 

1460 

42.34 

1210 

33.88 

1210 

33.88 

1300 

40.30 

1300 

41.60 

1230 

39.36 

1230 

39.36 

1430 

45.76 

1430 

47.19 

John   T.   Kentfield: 

1368 

51.96 

1285 

50.11 

James   L.    Chew: 

1222 

36.66 

1215.2 

37.67 

Ivory  W.  Kimball: 

1088 

43.52 

1035 

48.64 

THE   APPLE    TREE    IN    SOD 

W.  H.  Thies,  Department  of  Pomology, 
Amherst,   Mass. 

The  vigor  of  an  apple  tree  and  its 
ultimate  production  depend  very  large^ 
ly  upon  the  amount  of  food  material 
available  during  the  period  of  growth, 
— May  and  June.  And  if  the  soil  is  giv- 
en over  entirely  to  the  tree  there  will 
obviously  be  more  food  available  than 
will  be  the  case  if  other  plants  are 
growing   in   the   same   area. 

At  least  half  of  the  apple  trees  in 
Massachusetts  are  sharing  their  allotted 
space  with  a  plant  which  has  a  voracious 
appetite — grass.  Its  roots  form  a  net- 
work through  the  surface  soil  and  gath- 
er in  whatever  material  is  to  its  lik- 
ing. It  is  especially  fond  of  nitrogen. 
Probably  no  crop  takes  up  nitrogen  in 
the  spring  more  readily  than  grass.  And 
no  crop  continues  to  feed  later  in  the 
fall.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  with 
this  all-season  demand  the  sod  orchard 
is  likely  to  be  deficient  in  available 
plant  food  the  following  spring, — just 
when  the  tree  needs  it  most.  If  the  soil 
is  naturally  fertile  and  there  is  enough 
food  material  for  both  grass  and  tree, 
all  well  and  good.  If  not  the  grass 
"sits  at  the  table";  the  tree  "takes  the 
crumbs." 

But  food  material  is  not  the  only 
factor  limiting  growth  and  production. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  an  abundance 
of  food,  if  water  is  lacking.  Grass  draws 
heavily  upon  soil  moisture.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this  we  need  only  to  compare 
the  condition  of  the  soil  in  a  cultivated 
field  with  that  of  an  adjoining  meadow 
during  a  drought.  The  amount  of  water 
transpired  by  any  plant  is  determined 
partly  by  the  foliage  area.  In  an  acre 
of  grass  land  this  area  and  the  result- 
ant loss  of  moisture  are  enormous.  Too 
often  there  is  not  enough  moisture  in 
the  soil  to  supply  the  needs  of  both 
grass  and  tree. 

If,  then,  there  is  a  shortage  of  food 
material  and  also  a  shortage  of  mois- 
ture in  a  sod  orchard,  what  is  the  most 
logical  procedure?  Eliminate  the  grass, 
if  possible,  either  by  clean  cultivation 
until  midsummer  or  by  applying  a 
mulch  of  sufficient  thickness  to  smother 


the  grass.  If  neither  of  these  are  prac- 
ticable and  manure  cannot  be  secured, 
one  can  at  least  supply  the  tree  with 
available  nitrogen  by  using  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  early 
spring.  This  treatment  will  result  in  a 
heavier  growth  of  grass  which  should 
be  mowed  two  or  three  times  during  the 
season  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
orchard. 

If  these  requirements  are  met,  there 
are  certain  advantages  in  having  a 
bearing  orchard  in  sod.  But  unless  the 
grower  realizes  that  growth  of  tree  and 
production  of  fruit  always  go  together, 
the  orchard  soon  becomes  a  place  for 
harvesting   hay    instead    of    apples. 


SPRAYING  THE  APPLE  ORCHARD 

(Continued  from  Page   1,   Column  1.) 

2.  Special  Spray  for  Curculio. Ap- 
ply from  seven  to  ten  days  after  the 
calyx  spray,  usingi  dry  arsenate  of  lead, 
3  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water.  If  scab 
is  developing  add  2  gallons  of  lime-sul- 
fur. 

3.  Special  Spray  for  Railroad  Worm, 
Skeletonizer  and  Brooks  Spot  about 
July  1st. — Use  dry  arsenate  of  lead,  3 
pounds,  lime-sulfur,  2  gallons,  to  100 
gallons    of   water. 

In  the  mixing  of  spray  materials  for 
applying  to  the  orchard  the  following 
points  are  important. 

1st.  Put  the  materials  into  tlie  spray 
tank  in  the   following  order: 

1.  Water. 

2.  Calcium    caseinate    (if    used). 

3.  Nicotine  sulfate. 

4.  Lead   arsenate. 

5.  Lime    sulfur. 

2nd.  Never  mix  two  or  more  spray 
materials  while  in  concentrated  form. 
The  more  dilute  they  can  be  the  better. 

3rd.  Have  the  spray  tank  at  least 
three-quarters  full  before  the  lime- 
sulfur  is   added. 

4th.     Put  the  lime  sulfur  in  last. 

5th.  Use  the  following  method  in 
filling  the   spray  tank : 

1.  Start  the  water  to  flowing  into 
tank. 

2.  Start  the  agitator,  if  it  is  a  pow- 
er outfit. 

3.  Sift  the  casein  spreader  directly 
into  the  tank.  A  flour  sifter  such  as  is 
used  in  the  kitchen  is  excellent  for  the 
purpose. 

4.  Measure  out  the  nicotine  sulfate 
and   add    to   tank. 

5.  Mix  the  required  amount  of  ar- 
senate of  lead  with  a  littile  water  and 
the  wash  it  through  the  screen  into 
tank. 

6.  Measure  out  lime-sulfur  and  pour 
into  tank,  being  careful  not  to  do  this 
until  tank  is  at  least  three-quarers  full 
of  water. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  free  of 
charge  spray  bulletins  giving  complete 
information  on  spraying  apples,  pears, 
cherries,    plums,    peaches,    etc. 
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HOME    ECONOMICS    NOTES 


Three    Big   Dates 

Wednesday,  May  12.  • —  Summary 
Meeting-  and  style  show'  for  Clothing 
Project  members  at  the  Church  Ves- 
try, Smith  Mills. 

Thursday  May  20. — Luncheon  and 
Summary  Meeting  for  Food  Selection 
Project  members  with  the  Executive 
Board  as  guests.  At  Goff  Memorial 
Hall.  Rehoboth. 

Saturday,     June     5. — Annual     Home- 
makers'  Picnic   at  Bristol   County  Agri- 
cultural    School,     Segreganset.      Every- 
body come  and  hear  Doctor  Hedger. 
Grahani    Goodies 

Food  Selection  Project  membei's  have 
learned  the  importance  of  whole  gTain 
products  in  the  diet.  Breakfast  cereals 
and  bread  are  familiar.  Recipes  offering 
variety  are  welcome.  The  following  are 
given  because  they  are  so  easy  to  pre- 
pare. 

Note :  Whole  wheat  flour  may  be  used 
in  place  of  graham  in  these  recipes,  if 
desired. 
Graham     Dainties Basic     Recipe: 

2  c.  graham  flour,  6  t.  baking-  powder, 
2  t.  salt,  4  T.  fat,   V2   c.  milk. 

Mix  di-y  ingredients,  cut  in  fat  and 
liquid,  roll  to  a  very  thin  sheet.  Brush 
with  melted  fat  and  make  into  a  long 
narrow  roll.  Slice  roll  in  thin  slices. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven.  Delicious  served 
with  soups   or  salads. 

Variations :       Particularly    good    with 
afternoon     tea,     salads,     Sunday     night 
suppers  or  in  the  lunch  box. 
Cheese    Dainties: 

Use  basic  recipe.  Sprinkle  with  grated 
cheese    before   making  roll. 
Cinnamon  Dainties: 

Use  basic  recipe.  Sprinke  with  2  t 
cinnamon  mixed  with  4  T.  sugar  before 
making  roll.  Brown  sugar  may  be  used. 
Butterscotch    Dainties: 

Use   basic   I'ecipe.    Spread  '  with    %    c 
brown  sugar  creamed  with  4  T.  butter 
before    making   roll. 
Peanut    Butter    Dainties: 

Use    basic   recipe.    Spread    with    4    T. 
peanut   butter   mixed   with    2   T.    brown 
sugar  before  making  roll. 
Kaisin    Dainties: 

Use  basic  recipe.  Sprinkle  with  brown 
sugar  and  raisins  before  making  roll. 
Nut    Dainties: 

Use  basic  recipe.  Sprinkle  with  brown 
sugar  and   chopped  nuts  before  making 
roll. 
Maple    Dainties: 

Use  basic  recipe.  Sprinkle  with 
shaved  maple  sugar  before  making  roll. 
Graham    Bread: 

4  c.  graham  flour,  8  t.  baking  pow- 
der, 2  t.  salt.  V4,  c.  molasses,  1  egg,  2 
T.  melted  fat,  2  c.  milk. 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  molasses, 
unbeaten  egg,  fat  and  milk.  Beat  thor- 
oughly. Put  in  greased  pan.  Let  rise  for 
15  minutes.  Bake  1  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven. 


Raisin    Bread: 

Add  1  c.  raisins  to  graham  bread  rec- 
ipe. 
Nut    Bread: 

Omit   fat   from   graham   bread   recipe 
and  add  1  cup  of  chopped  nuts. 
Fruit    and    Nut    Bread: 

Omit  fat  from  graham  bread  recipe 
and  add  %  cup  each  chopped  nut  meats 
and  fruit  cut  in  small  pieces — dates, 
figs  prunes  or  raisins  may  be  used. 


"DR.   HEDGER   IS   COMING" 


"Good,  Dr.  Hedger  is  coming,"  was 
the  first  comment  many  people  made 
when  they  saw  the  Short  Course  pro- 
gram for  the  4H  Clubs  in  Iowa  last  De- 
cember. Those  who  had  been  in  one  of 
Dr.  Hedger's  audiences  wanted  to  hear 
her  again  and  those  who  had  not  had 
that  opportunity  had  heard  so  much 
about  her  from  the  others  that  they 
wanted  to   hear  her  for  themselves. 

In  these  days  when  health  ideas  are 
brought  to  us  through  advertisements, 
newspapers  and  magazines  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  hear  some  one  like  Dr.  Hedger 
who  makes  one  Want  to  put  into  prac- 
tice right  health  habits.  From  the  many 
things  you  would  like  to  do  she  sorts 
out  the  most  fundamental  and  describes 
them  in  such  a  way  that  you  go  home 
and  do  them.  You  also  wish  that  all  of 
your  friends"  could  hear  her  for  she 
does  seem  to  find  out  the  real  problems 
and  help  in  solving  them. 

I  have  known  Dr.  Hedger  as  a  speak- 
er, a  friend,  and  a  physician  and  feel 
that  no  one  should  be  too  busy  to  man- 
age their  personal  affairs  some  way  in 
order  to  hear  her  when  they  have  the 
opportunity. 

Avis  Talcott, 
Assistant    State    Home    Demonstration 
Leader  of  Iowa. 
Note:— Miss   Talcott,  wlio   is  a   sister 
of  Mrs.  A.  F.  Edminster  of  East  Free- 
town is  known  in  Bristol  County  as  she 
is  frequently  spends  her  summer  vaca- 
tions here. 


HOME   RADIO   TALKS 

From  Mass.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 


Broadcast  from  Radio  Station  WEEI  Boston 

(348.6  Meters) 

Tuesday  Afternoons  May  4  to  June  29,  1926 

at  2:50  P.M. 

May   4 — The   Home   Vegetable   Garden. 
Mr.     Grant    Snyder,     Department     of 
Vegetable    Gardening,    Mass.    Agri- 
cultural  College,   Amherst. 
May    11 — The    Busy    Woman's    Flower 
Garden. 
Mr.s.  A.  M.  Hume,  President,  Melrose 
Women's  Club,  Melrose,  Mass. 
May   18 — Look   Out  for  Bugs   and   Dis- 
eases. 
Mr.   Q.   S.   Lowry,  Assistant  Director, 
Division     of     Plant     Pest     Control, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


May   25^ — Bees   in   Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates,  Inspector  of 
.Apiaries,  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of   Agriculture. 

June  1 — Native  Asparagus  and  Other 
Seasonable  Vegetables. 
Prof.  Ray  M.  Koon,  Extension 
Specialist  in  Market  Gardening, 
Mass.  Agricultural  College  and 
Director  Market  Garden  Field 
Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

June  8 — Native  Strawberries  and  Small 
Fruits. 
James    W.    Dayton,   Associate    County 
Agent,    Middlesex     County,     Exten- 
sion Service,  Waltham,  Mass. 

June   1.5 — Useful   Massachusetts   Birds. 
Edward    Howe    Forbush,    State    Orni- 
thologist,     Massachusetts      Depart- 
ment   of     Agriculture,     136     State 
House,   Boston,  Mass. 

June  22 — Peas  the  Most  Delicious  Home 
Vegetable. 
Walter  E.  Piper,  Jr.,  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Markets,  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

J-Line  29 — Ice  Cream,  a  Dairy  and  Pood 
Product. 
Prof.   W.   P.  B.  Lockwood,  New  Eng- 
land Dairy  and  Food  Council. 


KILLING    WOODCHUCKS 


This  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  kill 
woodohucks. 

One  of  the  most  successful  methods 
of  controlling  this  pest  is  the  use  of  Cy- 
anogas.  The  directions  for  using  this 
material  is  as  follows:  Place  in  each 
opening-  of  the  den  a  tablespoonful  of 
calcium  cyanamid,  using  a  long  han- 
dled spoon  to  put  the  material  in  a 
heap   far  down   in   the   hole. 

Close  all  openings  with  sod  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  gas  and  to  make 
it  possible  to  know  when  other  wood- 
chucks  have  moved  into  the  den  and 
need  treatment.  It  only  takes  a  few' 
minutes  for  sufficient  gas  to  form  to 
kill  a  woodchuck. 

The  Cyanogas  should  be  kept  in  air- 
tight containers.  It  is  the  exposure  to 
air  which  liberates  the  poisonous  gas. 
It  is  not  dangerous  when  used  out  of 
door  except  possibly  on  rainy  days  when 
the  moist  air  generates  the  gas  very 
rapidly. 


NOTICE 

Because  of  the  steady  growth  in  Clubs 
and  Club  enrollment  in  Bristol  County, 
Miss  Flora  M.  Miller,  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  will  assume  the 
foUowup  work  with  all  Home  Economics 
Clubs,  (Food,  Clothing  and  Canning), 
organized   after   this   date. 

Enrollment  and  organization  of  all 
Club  work  will  continue  in  Mr.  Wyeth's 
hands    as    heretofore. 

G.    H.    GILBERT, 

Director. 
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JUNIOR   ACTIVITIES 


Junior    Field   Day    Coming 

An  interesting  progi-am  is  being  plan- 
ned for  the  Seventh  Annual  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Field  Day  which  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
on  Saturday,  June  12.  The  day's  pro- 
gram will  include  moving  pictures, 
identification  and  judging  contests  and 
athletic  and  other  interesting  events. 
The  usual  custom  of  serving  refresh- 
ments   free    will    be    observed. 

The  beautiful  silk  flag  given  by  the 
B.  C.  A.  S.  and  which  is  now  held  by 
the  Walker  'School  at  Taunton  will 
again  be  contested  for.  A  list  of  the 
events  in  detail  will  be  sent  out  to  the 
schools   in   due   time. 

In  the  forenoon  there  will  be  a  short 
4  H  Club  program  Under  the  super- 
vision of  Miss  Doris  E.  Howard  of  Ee- 
hoboth.  She  will  be  assisted  by  other 
prominent  club  members  from  this  coun- 
ty. 
Poultry   Club  Contest  Results  for  March 

The  results  of  the  Poultry  Club  Egg 
Laying  Contest  for  March  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Alden  Perry,  Westport,  9  ducks,  87 
per   cent  production. 

2.  Elsmore  Austin,  Massfield,  11  hens, 
86  per  cent,   production. 

3.  Frederick     Rheaume,     Taunton,     11 
hens,   79   per  cent  production. 

4.  Howard    Laporte,    North   Attleboro, 
108  hens,  73  per  cent,  production. 

5.  Charles     Robinson,     Westport,      10 
hens,    70.2   per   cent  production. 

6.  George    Adao,    Westport,    38    hens, 
70.2    per    cent   production. 

7.  Emanuel  Cabral,  Taunton,   60  hens, 
70   per  cent  production. 

8.  Joseph  Motha,  Dartmouth,  10  hens, 
69    per    cent   production. 

a     Charles   Buck,   E&ston,    19   hens,    65 

per  cent  production. 
10.      Stanley   Foster,    Taunton,    5    hens, 

64   per   cent   production. 

Other  Poultry  Club  members  who  had 
especially  good  records  and  deserve 
honorable  mention  are  the  follovring: 
Richard  Mercer,  Dartmouth;  Hai-vey 
Smith,  Ernest  Kratzch,  James  Hender- 
son. Lavirrence  Spencer  and  David 
Tripp  of  Westport;  Clinton  Whitman, 
Winfield  Pray,  Herbert  Lucas  of  Reho- 
both;  Louise  Wyeth,  Dighton;  Wilfred 
Vincent,  Taunton,  and  Howard  Jen- 
ning,  Easton. 

Taunton    Poultry    Protective    Association 
Gives   Prizes 

The  following  members  of  the  Taun- 
ton Poultry  Association  have  offered 
prizes  of  fine  stock  to  outstanding  poul- 
try club  members  in  Bristol  County  for 
the  present  contest  which  closes  June 
1st. 

Mr.  Henry  Goff,  Rehoboth,  Rhode 
Island  Reds;  Mr.  John  Hass,  Rehoboth, 


White  Leghorns;  Mr.  Han-y  Briggs, 
West  Mansfield,  White  Leghorns;  Mr. 
Harry  Richmond,  Taunton,  Rhode  Isl- 
and Reds;  Mr.  Alfred  Tallman,  Somer- 
set, Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam MacDonald,  Seekonk,  White  Leg- 
horns. All  of  the  above  named  poultry- 
men  have  wonderfully  fine  flocks  and 
the  club  members  receiving  their  stock 
may  consider  themselves  very  fortunate. 

The  prizes,  consisting  of  breeding 
stock,  either  cockerels  or  pullets,  will 
be  awarded  in  the  early  fall  when  they 
are    fully   matured. 

Additional    Granges    Co-operating 

The  Oak  Hill  Grange  of  Attleboro 
and  the  Granges  of  Easton  have  also 
expressed  their  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  Junior  Agent  in  the  Junior  Gardens 
in  their  respective  towns.  The  Garden 
Club  of  North  Attleboro  has  also  kind- 
ly offered  their  assistance  in  the  Junior 
Garden    Club    work. 

Garden     Enrollment     Increasing 

The  Garden  Club  enrollment  up  to 
May  1st  is  a  little  over  200  members 
with  prospects  of  at  least  twice  this 
number  by  the  middle  of  May.  Of  this 
number  the  town  of  Westport  has  near- 
ly half,  or  100  enrollments.  North  At- 
tleboro is  next  with  27  members  and 
Norton  third  with  20  members.  Others 
towns  having  enrollments  are  Easton, 
Mansfield,  Rehoboth,  Attleboro,  See- 
konk and   Dighton. 

What     Some    Clubs    and    Club     Members 
are     Doing 

The  Little  Housewives  and  Winthrop 
Food  Clubs  of  Taunton  held  a  joint  ex- 
hibit of  bread  at  the  County  Street 
School  on  April  22nd.  There  were 
twenty  excellent  exhibits  and  they  were 
competing  for  prizes  of  flour  offered 
by  the  Russell-Miller  Milling  Company 
of   Minneapolis. 

The  following  club  members  won 
prizes:  First  prize,  a  24%  lb.  bag  of 
flour  went  to  Margaret  MacCallum,  Lit-, 
tie  Housewives  Food  Club;  second  prize, 
10  lb.  bag  of  flour,  was  won  by  Phyllis 
Cushman,  of  the  Winthrop  Food  Club, 
and  the  third  prize,  a  5  lb.  bag  of  flour, 
went  to  Evelyn  Jackson  of  the  Little 
Housewives  Food  Club.  Miss  Harriet  M. 
Woodward,  Assistant  State  Club  Lead- 
er, and  Miss  Lillian  Shaben,  represent- 
ing the  Russells-Miller  Milling  Co.,  did 
the  judging  and  each  gave  interesting 
talks  following  the  judging  contest. 
Several  of  the  girls'  mothers  were  pres^ 
ent  as  well  as  the  Club  Leaders,  Mrs. 
Charles  Teeden  and  Miss  Louise  B. 
Sears.  Considerable  credit  is  due  both 
of  these  leaders  for  the  work  they  are 
accomplishing  with  these  girls.  These 
clubs  are  also  planning  to  give  a  club 
supper  jointly  on  Thursday  evening. 
May  20. 

The  clubs  at  the  Pleasant  Street 
School    in    Seekonk    are   very   fortunate 


in  having  such  capable  local  leaders. 
Mrs.  Barquist,  the  principal,  together 
with  Mrs.  Davis  B.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Luther  and  Mrs.  Albert  Evans,  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Jacob's  Hill,  Pleasant 
Street  Parent-Teachers'  Association 
co-operating,  are  doing  a  fine  piece  of 
work  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
school. 

Most  of  the  .46  organized  clubs  are 
planning  to  hold  their  final  exhibits  this 
month.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  more 
good    ones. 

The  Handicraft  Clubs  of  the  County 
Street  School  of  Taunton,  under  the 
leaderhip  of  Cornelius  Powers,  have 
been  repairing  furniture  in  the  School 
as  a  part  of  their  club  work.  A  chair 
and  an  umbrella  rack  were  the  articles 
repaired.  The  boys  in  these  two  clubs 
have  been  making  several  useful  arti-. 
cles  at  home  and  at  the  exhibit  on 
Thursday,  May  20,  at  the  County  Street 
School  several  of  these  things  will  be 
exhibited. 

Alden  Perry  of  South  Westport,  with 
a  flock  of  9  ducks,  received  the  highest 
egg  yield  for  the  month  of  March, 
which  was  244  eggs  or  an  average  daily 
record  of  27.1  eggs  per  bird  for  the 
whole  month.  This  is  quite  unusual. 
Alden  must  have  a  good  laying  stra4.n 
of   ducks 


HAIR  TONIC 

Robert    M.    Adams,    Cornell    University. 


I   hear   that   milk   and   garden   greens 
Have  snappy  things  called  vitamins, 
That    give   us  health   and   strength   and 

pep, 
And  put  the  ginger  in  our  step. 
But  what  is  this  I  also  hear 
From   folks   who   ought  to  know. 
That  vitamins   will   help   to   make 
Our   hair   and   whiskers   grow? 
I   find   my  Jove-like  dome   of  thought 
Of    shade    not    quite    bereft; 
I'll   use   this   happy    hunch,   and   keep 
What   herbage   I   have.  left. 
The    razor   makes   its    daily   trip 
Along  my  chin  and  jaws  and  lip. 
So  by  my  wife  it  is  not  feared 
That  I  shall  ever  raise  a  beard 
Or  whiskers  a  la  Bolshevik; 
But  oh!   I  want  my  hair  to  stick. 
Upon   my   brain-pan   flies   would   crawl 
If  I  should  sprout  no  hair  at  all, 
And  those  that  lit  upon  my  head 
Would  have  to  wear  a  non-skid  tread. 
They'd  slip  and  slither  on   my  scalp 
Like   mountain   climbers   on   an   Alp. 
To  ward  them  off,  my  hair  I'll  keep 
Though    I    chew    lettuce   in   my   sleep, 
To   nourish  bristles  on  my  brow. 
If    milk    and    vegetables    can    clinch 
The  thatch  upon  our  beans. 
So  help  me  Pete 
But   I  will   eat 
A  lot  of  spinach  greens. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  GARDENERS 


(Gleaned    from    The     Journal    of    the 

Market   Garden   Field    Station.) 

Progress   in  Control   of  Striped  Cucum" 

ber    Beetle 

Recent  reports  of  experiments,  parti- 
cularly in  Tennessee  and  New  York,  to 
control  the  striped  cucumber  beetle 
have  shown  very  promising-  results 
from  the  use  of  a  new  insecticide. 
Sodium   Fluosilicate. 

The  efficiency  of  this  chemical,  which 
acts  both  as  a  stomach  poison  and  a 
contact  irritant,  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  habit  of  the  beetles  of  cleaning  their 
feet  by  drawing  them  through  the 
mouth. 

Sodium  fluosilicate  is  a  white 'powder 
which  is  easily  applied  to  the  plants 
as  a  dust.  It  is  a  by-product  of  the 
manufacture  of  acid  phosphate,  and 
inexpensive.  Extensive  experiments  have 
shown  that  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
the  pure  commercial  sodium  fluosilicate 
and  nine  parts  of  hydrated  lime  gave 
excellent  control  of  cucumber  beetle 
when  applied  four  or  five  times  at 
weekly  intervals.  About  thirty  pounds 
of  dust  per  acre  is  the  dosage  recom- 
mended. In  addition  to  killing  the 
beetles,  it  was  observed  that  eggs  were 
not  laid  near  the  treated  plants  and 
consequently  there  was  no  root  injury 
from  maggots. — W.  D.  Whitcomb. 
Suggestions   on   Greenhouse   Cucumbers 

About  this  time  of  the  year  cucumber 
growers  are  having  trouble  with  wilt- 
ing vines,  yellow  pickle,  deformed  cukes, 
yellow  foliage,  and  many  other  an- 
noyances. 

Much  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  too 
much  water,  particularly  where  poor 
drainage  conditions  exist.  Cucumbers 
should  never  be  watered  to  the  extent 
that  the  soil  is  water-logged.  If  the  sub- 
soil is  gravelly  so  that  the  surplus  water 
will  seep  through,  there  is  little  danger, 
but  where  the  subsoil  is  not  porous  or 
where  the  water  table  is  high,  a  large 
amount  of  damage  can  result  from  ex- 
cessive water. 

The  fine  feeder  roots  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  to  the  top  of  the  ground. 
If  they  do  it  indicates  that  they  are  in 
need  of  air  and  are  reaching  up  for  it. 
The  soil  contains  so  much  water  that 
the  necessary  air  cannot  get  to  the 
roots,  and  they  are  literally  suffocating. 
Where  this  condition  exists  the  vines 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  3) 


APPLE        THINNING       DEMON- 
STRATIONS 


All  who  are  interested  in  grow- 
ing better  fruit  are  invited  to  at- 
tend one  or  all  of  the  following 
apple  thinning  demonstrations. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Thies,  Fruit  Exten- 
sion Specialist  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  Am- 
herst, will  conduct  these  demon- 
strations. 

"Where  statistics  have  been  kept 
on  the  thinning  of  apples  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  fruit  grower 
will  average  to  receive  at  least 
one  dollar  per  hour  for  the  time 
actually  spent  in  thinning  the 
fruit.  There  is  also  the  added 
satisfaction  of  having  better 
quality  fruit. 

At  each  of  these  demonstrations 
there  will  also  be  a  discussion  of 
other  matters  pertaining  to  fruit 
growing  and  an  opportunity  will 
be  given  to  ask  questions. 
WARREN  L.  IDE, 

County  Agricultural   Agent. 

Schedule     of    Demonstrations. 

Thursday,  July  1,  at  2.00  P.M.— 
Mr.  H.  P.  Caldwell,  Hoppin 
Hill    Ave.,    North    Attleboro. 

Friday,  July  2,  at  10.00  A.  M.— 
Capt.  Joseph  W.  Rose,  Hart 
Street,   Dighton. 

Friday,  July  2,  at  2.00  P.  M. — 
Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Chace,  Bark 
Street,    Swansea. 


FARIVE  AND  HOME  V/EEK 


TIMELY  TIPS  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

By  W.  H.  Thies,  Specialist  in  Pomology 


Honorable  William  M.  Jardine,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
prominent  speakers  at  the  Eighth 
Annual  Farm  and  Home  Week,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural  College,   July   27-30. 

An  excellent  program  is  being  planned 
for  home-makers,  fruit-growers,  poultry- 
men,  home  flower-growers,  home-garden- 
ers, forest  owners,  livestock  raisers, 
feed  dealers,  dairy  farmers,  farm  and 
home  canners  and  bee  keepers. 

Among  the  well-known  speakers  are 
Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  New  York;  Mrs. 
Arnold  Gesell,  New  Haven;  Prof.  Loyal 

(Continued    on   Page    4,    column   3) 


T.ie   Orchard    Insect    Situation 

(Observations    made    during   the   month 

of   May) 
RED  MITE: 

Still  a  serious  pest  especially  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  Parasites  have 
reduced  the  number  of  mites  but  are 
not  likely  to  hold  them  in  check.  Ex- 
cellent control  is  found  in  orchards 
where  oil  was  used  in  the  Delayed  Dor- 
mant stage.  Dusted  orchards  in  general, 
show  fairly  heavy  infestation. 
CURCULIO: 

Adult  beetles  first  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  D.  Whitcomb  at  Waltham  on 
May  14.  Are  likely  to  appear  in  numbers 
in  the  trees  about  June  1.  Special 
Curculio  Spray  using  3  lbs.  of  arsenate 
of  lead  to  100  gals  of  water  (7  to  10 
days  after  Calyx  Spray)  should  prove 
eff'ective  this  year. 
CODLING   MOTH: 

First  moths  reported  by  Professor 
A.  I.  Bourne,  at  Amherst,  on  May  25, 
but  as  usual  the  emergence  will  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 
The  Calyx  Spray  is  still  the  most  im- 
portant single  application  because  it 
places  the  poison  at  the  point  where 
most  of  the  larvae  enter, — the  calyx 
cup.  Where  side-worm  injury  has  been 
common  in  past  seasons,  this  spray 
should  be  applied  with  the  greatest 
possible  thoroughness.  The  later  appli- 
cations described  in  the  spray  program, 
should  be  made  as  conditions  seem  to 
warrant. 
APHIS: 

Little    indication    of    being    a    serious 
pest  this  season.   Quite  numerous,  how- 
ever, in  a  few  young  orchards. 
LEAF    HOPPER. 

Fairly  abundant  especially  where 
nicotine  was  not  used  in  the  Pink  Spray. 
Will  bear  watching.  Nicotine  should  be 
used  in  the  next  application  if  the 
yellowish,  wingless  nymphs  appear  in 
appreciable  numbers  on  the  backs  of 
leaves. 
EUD   MOTH: 

More  abundant  and  harmful  than 
most  people  realize.  The  chocolate-bro^A^l 
larvffi  inside  of  dried  curled  leaves  are 
especially  common  this  spring  where  no 
arsenate  of  lead  has  been  used  previous 
to  the  Calyx  Spray. 

(Continued    on    Page    2,    Col.    1) 
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(Continued  from   Page   1   Col.   3) 

(The  next  summary  will  be  sent  out 
the  last  of  June.  It  will  contain  com- 
plete instructions  on  the  control  of 
Apple  Maggot.) 

It  Can   Be   Done 

Lunt  Brothers  in  Newbury  insist  that 
their  orchard  was  headquarters  for 
Red  Mite  last  year.  They  did  an  extra 
thorough  job  of  spraying  with  Miscible 
Oil  this  spring.  Last  week  the  writer 
searched  the  orchard  for  half  an  hour 
before   finding   a    single   red   mite. 

W.  H.  Atkins  of  South  Amherst  was 
determined  that  he  would  control  pear 
psylla  this  year.  He  hit  the  adults  with 
Miscible  Oil  in  the  dormant  stage,  the 
eggs  with  lime  sulfur  in  the  cluster 
stage,  and  the  nymphs  a  little  later  with 
nicotine.   (Result — A  complete  clean-up.) 

Cut    Orchard    Grass    Now 

This  item  applies  to  growers  who 
harvest  apples,  not  hay,  in  the  orchard. 
It  may  be  a  little  early  to  cut  hay  for 
removal  to  the  barn,  but  not  for  serving 
as  a  mulch  in  a  sod-mulch  orchard. 
The  trees  will  need  all  the  moisture  they 
can  get  within  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
sooner  a  layer  of  hay  is  formed  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  the  less 
evaporation  will  take  place.  Grass  should 
be  cut  about  three  times  for  best  re- 
sults. And  if  the  natural  growth  of 
grass  is  weak,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  the 
tree  growth  is  weak.  Poor  tree  growth 
means  poor  production.  Feed  the  grass 
and  you  feed  the  tree  provided  the 
growth  of  grass  is  checked  either  by 
frequent  cutting  or  by  smothering  with 
additional  mulch. 

Culls   Don't    Just    Happen 

There  is  a  cause  back  of  every  in- 
ferior apple.  With  the  exception  of  hail 
and  wind  injury,  the  grower  is  to 
blame  for  most  of  the  culls.  Blemishes? 
(Probably  a  slip  in  your  spray  pro- 
gram). Size?  (Probably  starvation  or 
lack  of  thinning).  Color?  (Probably  too 
little  prunning  and  thinning,  and  possi- 
bly tco   much  nitrogen). 

Check-up  on  Certification 

There  have  been  a  few  eases  of 
nurserymen  sending-  out  unsealed  apple 
trees  to  fruit  growers  ordering  certi- 
fied trees  and  paying  an  increased  price 
therefore.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  are  other  than  unin- 
tentional en-ors  on  the  part  of  the 
nurseryman.  ALL  CERTIFIED  TREES 
BEAR  THE  LE.\D  SEAL  and  any 
fruit  grower  ordering  certified  trees  and 
receiving  trees  not  bearing  the  lead 
seal  should  take  the  matter  up  at  once 
with  the  n\irsery  selling  the  trees.  It 
will  be  appreciated  if  the  facts  are  re- 
ported to  the  chairman  of  the  Certifi- 
cation Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Dr.  J.  K. 
Shaw  of  Amherst. 


POULTRY  NOTES 


The  season  so  far  has  been  very  favor- 
able for  keeping  the  chicken  ranges 
green.  Some  ranges,  however,  are  get- 
ting quite  bare.  I  visited  one  poultry- 
man  a  few  days  ago  who  is  moving  his 
colony  houses  onto  new  sod  every  three 
or  four  weeks.  It  may  not  be  possible 
for  every  poultryman  to  take  such  pre- 
cautions as  this,  but  every  poultryman 
can  take  some  sanitary  precautions. 
Moving  the  feed  hoppers  occasionally 
and  sweeping  up  the  filth  around  the 
houses  will  greatly  assist  in  keeping 
down  the  contamination.  Bare  ground 
will  get  contaminated  very  quickly  in 
hot  weather. 

Growing  chickens  should  have  an 
abundance  of  green  feed.  Early  hatched 
chickens  should  be  roosting.  Crowding 
in   hot   weather  causes  loss  of  vitality. 

Don't  forget  the  tobacco  treatment 
Two  pounds  of  Gold  Leaf  Tobacco  Dust 
fed  in  each  100  pounds  of  mash.  Feed 
for  three  weeks  when  chickens  are  half 
grown  and  for  three  weeks  before  the 
pullets  go  into  laying  houses. 

Let  the  chickens  out  early,  especially 
on   hot  mornings. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the  system- 
atic culling  of  the  slacker  hen. 


Leaders     in    Egg    Production    for    a     six 

months'    period    ending    April    30, 

1926. 

STATE    LISTS 
Large   Flocks   with   1000   or  more   Nov- 
ember   1st. 

1.  Elm  Street  Farm,  Plymouth 
county,  with  a  flock  of  Reds  numbering 
1,845  on  Nov.  1st,  and  1,565  April  30, 
had  a  production  per  bird  for  6  mos. 
of  91.2  eggs. 

2.  E.  H.  Castle,  Plymouth  County, 
with  a  flock  of  Reds,  numbering  1,217 
on  Nov  1st,  and  838  on  April  30th,  had 
a  production  per  bird  for  6  mos.  of  88.9 
eggs. 

3.  Geo.  A.  Gillis,  Middlesex  County, 
with  a  flock  of  Reds,  numbering  1,333 
on  Nov.  1st,  and  1,261  April  30th,  had 
a  production  per  bird  for  6  mos.  of  88.2 
eggs. 

4.  Hass  Poultry  Farm,  Bristol 
County,  with  a  flock  of  Leghorns 
numbering  3,000  on  Nov.  1st,  and  2,618 
April  30th,  had  a  production  per  bird 
for  6  mos.  of  82.7  eggs. 

5.  Peckham  Farm,  Bristol  County, 
with  a  flock  of  Reds,  numbering  1,900 
on  Nov.  1st,  and  1,450  April  30th,  had 
a  production  per  bird  for  6  mos,  of 
75.5  eggs. 

6.  Glendale  Farm,  Bristol  County, 
with  a  flock  of  Reds,  numbering  1,118 
on  Nov.  1st,  and  738  April  30th,  had  a 
production  per  bird  for  six  mos.  of  73.7 
eggs. 

J.  H.  Harding's  Reds  flock  of 
Plymouth  County  averaged  94.5  eggs 
per    bird    but    on    April    30,    had    been 


reduced   to   37   per   cent   of   its   original 
number. 

Leaders  in  Egg  Production  for  a  6 
month's  period  ending  April  30th,  1926. 
Includes  All  Flocks  with  90  birds  or 
more,   Nov.   1,  in   Bristol   County   List 

1.  James  O.  Demers,  Rehoboth,  with 
a  flock  of  Leghorns,  numbering  894  on 
Nov.  1st,  and  749  April  30,  had  a  pro- 
duction per  bird  for  6  mos.  of  83.4  eggs. 

2.  Hass  Poultry  Farm,  Rehoboth, 
with  a  flock  of  Leghorns,  numbering 
3,000  on  Nov.  1st,  and  2,618  April  30th, 
had  a  production  per  bird  for  6  mos.  of 
82.7  eggs. 

3.  H.  S.  Horton,  Rehoboth,  with  a 
flock  of  Reds,  numbering  180  on  Nov. 
1st.  and  162  April  30th,  had  a  produc- 
tion  per   bird   for   6   mos.   of  80.4. 

4.  Mrs.  Oscar  Buffington,  Swansea, 
with  a  flock  of  Reds,  numbering  476  on 
Nov.  1st,  and  425  April  30th,  had  a 
production  per  bird  for  6  mos.  of  77.5 
eggs. 

5.  Peckham  Farm,  Clifford,  with  a 
flock  of  Reds,  number  1,900  on  Nov.  1st, 
and  1,450  on  April  30th,  had  a  pro- 
duction per  bird  for  6  mos.  of  75.5  eggs.. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  GARDENERS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  CoL  1 

will  wilt  on  hot,  dry  days,  the  foliage 
will  become  light,  yellowish  green  and 
the  cucumbers  will  grow  into  many 
shapes,  with  numerous  yellow  pickles 
and  nubbins. 

A  house  in  this  condition  and  yield- 
ing poorly  may  be  brought  back  by  the 
following  practice.  Trim  off  all  the  nub- 
bins, yellow  pickles  and  yellowing 
leaves.  Allow  the  ground  to  dry  out  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  moist  but  not  sticky. 
Apply  40  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
a  house  40  by  200  feet.  The  plants  may 
continue  to  wilt  somewhat  for  a  period 
but  before  a  great  while  the  vines 
should  have  a  good  color,  maturing  a 
good   proportion   of   No.   1   cucumbers. 

Even  if  the  soil  is  well  drained,  the 
removal  of  all  nubbins  and  yellow 
pickles  will  induce  the  plant  to  set  more 
cukes,  and  to  mature  them.  This  is 
very  important.  The  presence  of  a  nub- 
bin will  cause  the  vine  which  bears  it 
to  produce  other  misshapen  cukes.  Pick 
them  off  as  soon  as  discovered  rather 
than  allow  them  to  grow  large. 

Growers  preparing  to  set  a  new  crop 
shou'd  consider  that  stable  manure  is 
deficient  in  phosphorus.  Fifty  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  may  safely  be  added  for 
each  ton  of  manure  used.  This  may  be 
raked  in  before  the  crop  is  set.  Green- 
house soils  which  have  received  large 
quantities  of  manure,  and  which  have 
been  cropped  for  a  number  of  years 
without  the  addition  of  complete  chemi- 
cal fertilizers,  will  be  benefited  by  the 
application  of  half  a  pound  of  acid 
phosphate  to  every  10  square  feet.  This 
may  be  broadcasted  and  worked  into  the 
soil  previous  to  planting.  —V.  A.  Tiedjens 
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HOME  ECONOMICS   NOTES 


Heard  from  the  Sidelines  about  Doctor 
Hedger's    Talk 

"I  would  go  a  hundred  miles  to  hear 
Doctor   Hedger   again." 

"The  talks  were  wonderful.  They 
didn't   last   long   enough." 

''I've  heard  a  great  many  talks  on 
adolescence,  but  never  one  as  good  as 
Doctor    Hedger's." 

"If  we  could  have  the  meeting  again 
next  week,  we  could  easily  double  the 
size   of   the    audience." 

"I've  never  heard  any  lecture  I  en- 
joyed so   well."  ^ 

"I  could  listen  to  Dr.  Hedger  until 
this  time  next  week." 

"You  told  us  a  lot  of  wonderful 
things  about  Doctor  Hedger's  talks,  but 
you  didn't  exaggerate  one  bit." 

"Where  does  Doctor  Hedger  speak 
next  week?" 

"I  wish  I  could  go  to  Worcester  and 
hear   her    there." 


ber  are  that  as  much  money  should  be 
spent  for  milk  and  cheese  as  is  spent 
for  meat,  and  as  much  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  is  spent  for  meat.  The 
amount  spent  for  cereals  and  miscel- 
laneous  may  vary  with  the  income. 


HOW  MUCH  FOR  FOOD? 

Prepared  by  IVIay  E.  Foley,  State  Nu- 
trition Specialist 

"How  much  should  I  spend  for  food 
for  my  family?"  is  often  asked.  Before 
answering  a  question  like  this,  we  should 
have  to  ask — "What  are  the  ages  and 
occupations  of  the  members  of  the 
family?  What  is  the  family  income?  Do 
you  have  a  cow,  chickens,  fruit,  or 
vegetables  that  you  raise,  and  do  you 
entertain  much?"  It  is  a  fact  that 
laborers'  and  ministers'  families  spend 
more  for  food  in  proportion  to  their 
income  than  those  of  any  other  occupa- 
tion. In  the  laborer's  family,  the  mem- 
bers are  usually  all  hard  working 
people,  and  so  require  large  amounts  ot 
foods,  and  the  minister  entertains  a 
great    deal. 

A  family  with  a  large  income  will  be 
able  to  have  tomatoes,  strawberries; 
cucumbers,  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  out  of  season.  These  will 
make  the  grocery  bill  large.  The  small 
income  family  will  limit  the  out-of- 
season  fruits  and  %'egetables.  More 
cereals,  especially  the  whole  grain 
cereals,  can  be  used  to  advantage  when 
the  income  is  small.  Many  people  in 
Massachusetts  live  well  on  fifty  cents 
per  person  per  day.  It  is  possible  to 
live  on  less,  and  still  feed  the  family 
well.  A  safe  rule  to  follow,  regardless 
of  income,  is  this:  Divide  the  food 
budget  into  five  parts.  That  is,  for  each 
dollar  spent,  twenty  cents  should  be 
spent  for  milk  and  cheese;  twenty  cents 
for  meat,  fish  and  eggs;  twenty  cents 
for  vegetables  and  fruits;  twenty  cents 
for  cereals,  including  bread,  flours  of 
all  kinds,  breakfast  cereals,  cornstarch, 
tapioca,  and  all  cereal  products;  and 
twenty  cents  for  miscellaneous.  The 
miscellaneous  would  include  fats,  sugar, 
spices,   and  flavorings. 

The  two   important  things  to  remeni- 


Doctor    Hedger    Talks    at    Picnic. 

Dr.  Cai-oline  Hedger  of  Chicago  was 
the  big  feature  of  the  Annual  Home- 
makers'  Picnic,  Saturday,  June  5,  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School. 
The  audience,  which  at  any  previous 
year  has  not  gone  over  110,  rose  to  160 
this  year,  and,  as  one  of  the  women 
said  afterwards,  "If  we  could  do  it  again 
next  week,  we  could  easily  double  the 
numbers."  In  fact,  several  visitors 
came  from  neighboring  counties  where 
Doctor  Hedger  had  spoken  earlier  in  the 
week. 

In  her  morning  talk  on  Positive 
Health,  Doctor  Hedger  gave  a  score 
card  covering  the  following  five  points: 

1.  Beauty,  20 

2.  Vitality,  20 

3.  Unconscious  body,  20 

4.  Good    sleep    and    freedom    from 

worry,  20 

5.  Ability  to  get  along  with  folks,  20 

Total   Positive  Health,  100 

1.  BEAUTY: 

Do  you  look'  as  well  as  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  do?  Is  your  hair  glossy,  your 
eyes  bright,  your  skin  clear  and  of  a 
healthy  color?  Are  you  carrying  the 
weight  at  which  you  look  your  best, 
neither  too  fat  nor  too  thin?  Are  your 
teeth  straight,  strong  and  white;  your 
bones  straight,  your  joints  not  out  of 
shape?  Is  your  posture  good?  In  other 
words  are  you  making  the  most  of  your 
physical  assets  to  beauty?  If  so,  you 
are  entitled  to   20  points  for  Beauty. 

2.  VITALITY: 

Do  you  feel  so  full  of  life  that  when 
you  wake  up  in  the  morning  you  want 
to  get  up  and  jump?  Are  you  full  of 
pep?  Then  you  score  20  for  Vitality. 

3.  UNCONSCIOUS    BODY: 

Can  you  forget  you  have  a  body?  If 
you  have  no  headaches,  no  corns,  and 
no  aches  or  pains  of  any  kind,  nothing 
to  remind  you  that  you  have  a  heart 
or  a  stomach  or  lungs  or  anything  else, 
if  all  your  various  parts  are  working 
in  perfect  harmony,  give  yourself  20 
points  for  Unconscious  body — one  im- 
portant  factor   for   positive   health. 

4.  GOOD     SLEEP     AND     FREEDOM 

FROM  WORRY: 
Can  you  sleep  well  and  do  you  get 
all  the  sleep  you  need?  Is  your  mind 
free  from  worry?  An  affirmative  answer 
to  these  questions  adds  20  points  to 
your  score. 

5.  ABILITY  TO  GET  ALONG  WITH 

FOLKS: 
Perhaps    you    wonder    what    this    has 
to   do   with   positive  health.   But   a   per- 


fectly well  and  healthy  person  is  quite 
easy  to  get  along  with  and  gets  along 
easily  with  others.  That  counts  20 
points   towards   Positive  Health. 

If  your  are  perfect  in  all  these  points 
you  can  figure  that  you  have  100  per- 
cent positive  health.  Like  everything 
else  .you  have  to  be  over  75  percent  to 
even  pass. 


JUNIOR   4H   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Final    Exhibits    Show   Fine   Quality 

The  following  clubs  with  winners 
have  already  had  their  final  exhibits. 
The  exhibits  have  been  of  very  good 
quality. 

Berkley  Bridge  School  —  Clothing 
among  the  older  girls,  the  results  were 
as  follows:  1st  Ruth  Talbot,  2nd  Ruth 
Delano  and  3rd  Ethel  Phillips.  Among 
the  younger  girls — 1st  Bertha  Swift, 
2nd  Nathalie  Delano  and  3rd  Helen 
Phillips. 

Russell's  Mills  School,  Dartmouth.  1st 
Sylvia  Wood,  2nd  Dorothy  Downs  and 
3rd  Ila  Gifford.  Food — 1st  Marjorie  Al- 
len, 1st  Virginia  Frederickson,  and  3rd 
Mildred  Fratus.  Poultry  (eggs) — 1st 
Richard  Mercer,  Jr.,  2nd  Joseph  Motha, 
3rd  Raymond  Chateauneuf  and  Honor- 
able Mention  William  McNeil,  Jr. 

North  Dighton  School,  Dighton. 
Clothing — Second  year  work,  1st  Mabel 
Broadbent,  and  2nd  Faith  Varney; 
Third  year  work,  1st  Ruth  O'Connell 
and  2nd  Mary  Silvia. 

North  Rehoboth.  Clothing — 1st,  Ber- 
nice  Howard,  2nd  Hazel  Vickery  and 
3rd  Brnice  Cash. 

Newman  Avenue  School,  Seekonk. 
Clothing — First  year,  1st  Evelyn  Lath- 
am, 2nd  Louise  Rohland  and  3rd  Thel- 
ma  Mcintosh.  Second  year,  1st  Alice 
Lincoln,  2nd  Eleanor  Fernstrom  and 
3rd  Dorothy  Lawton.  Third  year,  1st 
Irene  Stallwood,  2nd  Anna  Zajchowski 
and  3rd  Janie  Nelson.  Handicraft — 1st 
Elwood  Lindsay,  2nd  Lawrence  Kron- 
qu'st  and  3rd  Raymond  Miller. 

Pleasant  Street  School,  Seekonk. 
Clothing — 7th  and  8th  Grade,  1st  Mar- 
garet Rourke,  2nd  Clara  Provozza.  5th 
and  6th  Grade,  1st  Ruth  Van  Sickel, 
2nd  Mary  Burr  and  3rd  Evelyn  David. 
4th  Grade,  1st  Gloria  Amaral.  Handi- 
craft— 1st  Ivan  Burr,  2nd  Manuel 
Louis  and  3rd  Philip  George. 

Pottersville  School,  Somerset.  Cloth- 
ing— 7th  Grade,  1st  Emily  Bates,  2nd 
Lena  Curt  and  3rd  Loretta  Carron.  6th 
Grade,  1st  Valeria  Felag,  2nd  Anna 
Pacjsknoski,  3rd  Anna  Plonka.  5th 
■Grade,  1st  Mary  Minis,  2nd  Elizabeth 
Ferland  and  3rd  Loretta  Chiminard. 
Handicraft — 1st  year  1st  Clifford 
Hoole,  2nd  Victor  Buote  and  3rd  Rob- 
ert Follette,  2nd  John  Bates  and  3rd 
Lloyd  King.  Food — 1st  Anna  Plonka, 
2nd  Valeria  Felag  and  3rd  Ora  Board- 
man. 

South  Rehoboth.  Clothing  —  1st 
Ethelyn  Pray,  2nd  Angeline  Corey  and 
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3i-d  Mary  King.  Food  (Girls) — 1st  Bar- 
bara Colbath,  2nd  Angelina  Corey  and 
3rd  Rolande  Dionne.  Food  (Boys) — 1st 
Clinton  Whitman,  2nd  Arlhur  Chaffee 
and  3rd  Winfield  Pray.  Poultry — 1st 
Everett  Lucas,  2nd  Winfield  Pray  and 
3rd   Clinton   Whitman. 

Winthrop  School,  Taunton.  Food — 
1st  Christine  Shea,  2nd  Helen  Davis 
and   3rd  Mui'iel  Thompson. 

County  Stret  School,  Taunton.  Food 
— 1st  Margaret  MacCallum,  2nd  Betty 
Packard  and  3rd  Evelyn  Jackson.  Cloth- 
ing— First  Year,  1st  Mary  O'Brien,  2nd 
Alice  Silvia  and  3rd  Frances  Callahan. 
Second  Year,  1st  Ida  Davis,  2nd  Mil- 
dred Strogny.  Third  year,  1st  Marlon 
Doel  and  2nd  Hary  Rose.  Handicraft — 
First  Year,  1st  Walton  Dean,  2nd  Thos 
O'Brien  and  3rd  Aldo  Fasolo.  Second 
Year,  1st  Nathan  Macomber,  2nd  Wal 
ter  Morse,  and  3rd  Antone  Baptiste. 

Winners  in  other  Clubs  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  next  issue  on  the  Bulle- 
tin. 


cent,  Taunton;  M.  L.  Vincent,  James 
Henderson,  Westport;  Richard  Mercer, 
Clifford  Perry,  Dartmouth ;  Irving  York, 
New  Bedford,  and  Louise  Wyeth,  Digh- 
ton. 


Club    Members    Assist    At    Homemakei's' 
Picnic 

The  following  Club  girls  from  thc- 
Taunton  Clubs  assisted  in  caring  for 
some  25  children  at  the  Homemakers' 
Picnic  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  on  June  5 :  Rosamond  Da- 
vis Evelyn  Morse,  Anna  Silvia,  Freda 
Callahan,  Muriel  Thompson  and  Mary 
Kiernan.  This  was  a  great  help  to  the 
mothers  who  could  not  have  attended 
the  meeting-  without  this  service.  The 
girls  certainly  carr^d  out  the  Heart  H 
of  the  4H  Club  Motto  and  deserve  much 
credit. 


Results    of    Poultry    Club    Contest    for 
April 

The  results  of  the  Poultry  Club  egg 
laying  contest  for  April  are  as  follow:  : 
1 — Frederick     Rheaume     Taunton — 11 

hens  92  per  cent  production. 
2 — Harvey    Smith    Westport — 60    hens, 

91  per  cent  production. 
3 — Elsmore  Austin,  Mansfield,  11  hens, 

87  per  cent  production. 
4 — Alden    Perry,    Westport — 7     ducks, 

84  per  cent  production. 
5 — Winfield    Pray,    Rehoboth — 2    hens, 

78  per  cent,  production. 
6 — Howard    Laporte,    North    Attleboro 

— 108  hens,   77   per   cent,   produc- 
tion. 
7. — Charles     Robinson,     Westport — 10 

hens,  76  per  cent,  production. 
8 — Clinton   Whitman,    South   Rehoboth 

— 45  hens,  74  per  cent  production. 
9 — George   Adao,   South  Westport — 37 

hens,    73   per   cent   production. 
10 — Stanley  Foster,   Taunton — 5   hens, 

70  per  cent  production. 
Other  Club  Members  having  especial- 
ly high  egg  records  and  deserving  hon- 
orable mention  are  the  followmg:  Chas. 
Buck,  Easton;  Harry  Fleish,  Acushnet; 
James   Eddy.    Rehoboth;    Wilfred    Vin- 


Some    Outstanding    Club    Exhibits 

The  4-H  Clubs  of  the  County  Street 
School,  including  Food,  Clothing  and 
Handicraft,  held  a  fine  exhibit  and  pro- 
gram on  May  20.  The  exhibit  included 
some  20  exhibits  of  Clothing;  25  of 
Food,  10  of  which  were  fi'om  the  Win- 
throp Street  School,  and  15  exhibits  of 
Handicraft. 

In  the  evening  the  Food  Club  of  the 
Winthrop  Street  School,  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears,  put 
the  Little  Housewives  Food  Club  of  the 
County  Street  School  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears  put 
on  a  fine  Club  Supper  to  which  mothers 
of  the  girls  were  invited  beside  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  Wen- 
dell A.  Mowry,  Miss  Flora  M.  Miller, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  and  Mr. 
E.  R.  Wyeth,  County  Club  Agent. 

Miss  Gladys  Appleton  and  Miss 
Catherine  Moniz,  teachers  at  the  County 
Street  School,  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Sewing  Club  and  the  results  of  their 
work  in  the  exhibits  their  girls  made 
was   most   excellent. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Powers'  good  work  with 
the  two  Handicraft  Clubs  at  the  County 
Street  School  was  reflected  in  the  fine 
exhibits   of   his   boys. 

At  the  Newman  Avenue  School  at 
North  Seekonk,  the  Clothing  and  Handi- 
craft Clubs,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Idella  Lindsay  and  her  son  Elwood, 
respectively,  held  a  very  fine  exhibit. 
The  program  the  club  members  gave 
was   also   especially  well  rendered. 

At  the  Pleasant  Street  School  in 
Seekonk,  40  girls  exhibited  aprons  and 
other  sewing  work  while  10  boys  ex- 
hibited handicraft  work.  The  fine  show- 
ing the  girls  made  at  this  School  was 
the  result  of  work  of  the  Jacob's  HilL 
Pleasant  Street  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion. Mrs.  David  B.  Lewis,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Clothing  Club  in  this 
School,  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  fine  success  of  this  work.  Others 
who  assisted  were  Mrs.  John  Barquist, 
the  Principal;  Mrs.  Herbert  Luther, 
Mrs.  Albert  Evans,  Mrs.  William  A. 
David   and  Mrs.   Walter  Roberts. 

At  Russell's  Mills  a  fine  exhibit  of 
Clothing,  Food  and  Eggs  was  made  by 
the  Club  girls  and  boys.  The  Club  with 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  Davol,  Local  Leaders 
of  the  Club,  also  served  a  fine  lunch 
to  Club  members  and  the  judges.  Mrs, 
Clara  Lucas  at  Smith  Mills  did  the 
.iudging  of  the  girls'  work  and  the  Club 
Agent  judged  the  eggs.  Much  credit  for 
the    success    of    this    Club    at    Russell's 


Mills  this  year  is  due  to  Mrs.  Bertha 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Davol. 

At  Westport  there  were  some  fine 
exhibits  of  Clothing  and  Handicraft 
work  at  the  Factory  School  and  also  at 
the  Brownell's  Corner  School.  Mrs. 
Gladys  Kirby  and  Mr.  John  Gary  of 
the  Factory  School  have  been  responsible 
for  the  fine  work  turned  out  by  the 
Club  Members.  Mrs.  Jenny  M.  Tripp 
has  also  done  very  creditable  work  with 
the  Club  members  of  her  School  at 
Brownell's    Corner. 

At  the  Pottersville  School  in  Somer- 
set there  were  some  very  fine  exhibits 
of  Sewing,  Food  and  Handicraft  work. 
There  were  about  35  exhibits  in  all 
which  filled  up  an  end  of  the  Assembly 
Hall  in  which  the  program  was  given. 
The  program  was  the  best  one  held  any- 
where in  the  County  this  year.  Mrs. 
George  Boardman  of  Somerset,  the  local 
leader  for  the  three  Sewing  Clubs  and 
the  one  Food  Club  at  the  Pottersville 
School,  has  been  very  largely  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  girls'  club  work 
here.  The  boys  themselves  have  been 
without  a  leader  and  their  work  was 
excellent  considering  this  fact.  The  three 
boys  who  deserve  special  mention  in 
connection  with  the  Handicraft  Club 
work  at  the  Pottersville  School  are: 
Robert  Follette,  John  Bates  and  Lloyd 
King.  These  three  boys  have  been  in 
the  work  for  two  years. 

At  the  Pleasant  Street  School  at 
South  Rehoboth  a  very  good  exhibit  was 
held  by  the  Club  Members  of  that 
school.  The  three  projects  represented 
were  Clothing,  Food  and  Poultry.  There 
were  20  exhibits  in  all.  The  Food  ex- 
hibit of  the  boys'  Food  Club  of  that 
School  was  outstanding  because  it  wa& 
so  good  for  boys.  Clinton  Whitman 
proved  by  his  exhibit  of  Johnny  Cake 
to  be  the  best  cook  among  all  the  boys 
and  girls.  Miss  Gladys  Najarian,  the 
Principal  of  the  school,  has  acted  as 
local  leader  for  all  the  clubs  and  she 
has   done  wonderfully   good   work. 


FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 
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S.  Payne,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College;  Prof.  F.  C.  Bradford,  Michi- 
gan State  College;  James  C.  Farmer, 
Blaster  of  New  Hampshire  State 
Grange,  and  Walter  R.  Clarke,  Milton, 
New  York. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  program 
will  be  a  dynamometer  demonstration, 
at  which  will  be  present,  Wayne  Dins- 
more.  Secretary  of  the  Horse  Associa- 
tion of  America,  and  representatives  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fair  Association.  A 
dynamometer  is  a  scientific  instrument 
by  which  tests  can  be  made  of  the  best 
ways  in  which  to  hitch  horses,  the  best 
types  of  horses  to  use  for  various  kinds 
of  work,  and  the  relative  pulling  power 
of  light  and  heavy  teams. 
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PROGRESSIVE  MARKETING 


(From  the  Journal  of  Market  Garden 
Field  Station) 

One  of  the  most  startling  departures 
from  conservative  marketing  methods 
ever  attempted  in  New  Ehgland  in  the 
vegetable  industry  will  be  initiated  this 
summer  when  certain  enterprising  gar- 
deners will  adopt  the  practice  of  wrap- 
ping celery  and  lettuce  in  individual 
packages. 

The  idea  is  not  new  in  the  United 
States,  for  long  ago  the  growers  of 
Florida,  California  and  other  states  real- 
ized that  by  this  method  only  could 
they  expect  to  place  in  the  northern 
markets  a  product  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. They  learned  that  by  enclos- 
ing the  product  in  an  attractive  paper 
wrapper  it  would  not  only  arrive  at  its 
destination  in  better  condition,  but  that 
the  wrapper  would  help  to  sell  it. 

And  so  some  of  our  New  England 
growers  figured  thus:  If  our  competi- 
tors find  this  method  profitable,  why 
shouldn't  we? 

The  plan  is  to  use  a  tough,  white 
parchment  which  will  stand  wetting. 
The  wrapper  bears  the  name  of  the 
grower  and  the  brand  in  attractive  col- 
ors. The  lettuce  package  is  closed  by 
means  of  a  simple  twist  seal.  The  cel- 
ery is  wrapped  in  a  12x15  parchment 
which  comes  about  half  way  up  the 
bunch  and  is  secured  by  a  rubber  band. 

Among  those  who  have  recognized 
the  advantages  of  this  idea- and  who 
virill  make  an  initial  attempt  this  season 
are:  Wyman  Bros,  and  M.  E.  Moore  of 
Arlington;  A.  H.  Burnham  of  Lexing- 
ton; J.  C.  Richardson  of  Dracut;  J.  W. 
Peck  of  Seekonk;  R.  M.  Strange  of 
North  Dighton  and  H.  F.  Bragdon  of 
Taunton. 


LOUSE  AND  MITE  CONTROL 


Hen  Lice 

The  ordinary  hen  louse  is  almost  uni- 
versally present  in  poultry  flocks.  It 
spends  its  life  upon  the  host  where 
the  eggs  or  "nits"  are  laid  and 
hatched. 

The  best  methods  of  eradication  are : 

Mercurial  ointment — as  purchased 
from  a  pharmacy.  It  may  be  mixed  with 
an  equal  amount  of  vaseline  and  a  por- 
tion the  size  of  a  pea  applied  with  the 
finger  tip  directly  to  the  hen's  skin  be- 
low the  vent.   One  application  suffices. 

(Continued   on   Page   2,   Col.    2) 


VEGETABLE     GROWERS'     ANNUAL 
FIELD   DAY 


August  4  marks  the  date  on  which 
Field  Day  will  be  observed  at  the  Mar- 
ket Garden  Field  Station  at  Cedar  Hill, 
Waltham.  The  hours  are  from  10  to  4. 

On  the  date  indicated  everybody  in- 
terested in  gardening,  commercial  or 
otherwise,  is  invite  dto  visit  the  Station 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  scien- 
tific work  in  progress  as  related  to  veg- 
etable production. 

Specialists  will  be  available  for  per- 
sonal consultation  on  plant  diseases,  in- 
sect pests,  soil  fertility  and  other  prob" 
lem  of  the  grower.  Bring  your  samples 
of  disease  and  insect  injury  along  with 
you  for  diagnosis.  If  you  suspect  cer- 
tain areas  of  your  soil  of  acidity  we 
will  be  glad  to  test  samples  of  the  soil 
for  you,   and  recommend  treatment. 

A  complete  line  of  gardening  tools 
and  machinery  will  be  on  display, — 
motor  cultivators,  hand  cultivators,  ir- 
rigation systems,  weeders,  seeders,  ty- 
ing machines,  thinning  machinery, 
sprayers  and  dusters. 

E.  M.  Lewis,  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  will  give 
the  address  of  welcome  immediately  af- 
ter  the   luncheon   hour. 

To  serve  the  needs  of  those  who  do 
not  bring  their  lunch,  a  caterer  will  be 
in   attendance. 

The  Field  Station  lies  to  the  north- 
east of  Waltham  Center,  between  Wav- 
erly  and  Waltham  on  Beaver  street.  In 
case  of  confusion  inquire  for  Cedar 
Hill  which  is  a  well  known  location  in 
the  vicinity. 

Roy  M.  Koon. 

FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK  AT  M.  A. 
C. 


COUNTY  AGENTS'  TOUR 


All  who  can  spare  the  time  will  find 
it  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  attend 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  M.  A.  C, 
July  27  to  30  inclusive.  Tuesday,  July 
27,  the  following  program  will  be  feat- 
ured: Flower  'Growing,  Fruit  Growing, 
and  Food  Preservation  and  Home  Gar- 
dening. Wednesday,  July  28,  the  por- 
gram  will  include  Food  Preservation, 
Fruit  Growing,  Livestock  Raising  and 
Poultry.  Thursday,  July  29,  the  Poultry 
and  Dairy  programs  continue.  On 
Thursday  there  will  be  a  program  for 
Bee  Keepers  and  the  Woodlot  owner. 
(Continued   on   Page   2,   Col.   2) 


Thirty  County  Agents  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
spent  four  very  interesting  and  profit- 
able days  during  the  week  of  June  20 
touring   New   Jersey. 

The  tour  was  started  in  Passaic 
County,  the  north  end  of  which  is  just 
across  the  Hudson  from  New  York 
City.  Here  we  visited  the  Richfield  Mar- 
ket Garden  Section,  a  territory  which 
is  devoted  to  intensive  market  garden- 
ing. Several  thrifty  German  farmers 
occupy  this  land  and  their  farms  are 
models  of  orderliness  and  excellent 
farming.  There  are  over  100,000  hot- 
bed sash  in  this  small  area  and  much  of 
the  land  is  under  overhead  irrigation. 
Most  of  the  products  are  marketed  in 
the  nearby  cities  of  Patterson  and 
Newark,  the  latter  city  being  about  the 
size  of  Providence. 

The  party  visited  Middlesex  County, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  University  and 
the  State  Expriment  Station.  Consid- 
erable time  was  spent  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station  inspecting  the  various 
lines  of  work  being  carried  on  there. 
One  interesting  study  being  made  there 
is  that  of  experimenting  with  thousands 
of  seedling  peaches  in  an  endeavor  to 
establish  new  and  better  varieties.  Sev 
eral  very  promising  varieties  are  being 
developed. 

Some  interesting  fertilizer  tests  with 
cauliflower,  sweet  corn,  peppers,  cel- 
ery and  carrots  have  been  carried  on 
over  a  period  of  years. 

A  number  of  lime  and  fertilizer  tests 
on  alfalfa,  clover  and  grasses  are  also 
being  carried   on  at  the   Station  farm. 

Cumberland  County  was  later  visit- 
ed. This  County  is  best  known  because 
of  the  famous  Vineland  Poultry  dis- 
trict, which  lies  vdthin  the  County. 

In  this  small  area  there  are  about 
500,000  hens.  The  average  sized  farm 
contains  only  5  acres  of  land  and  car- 
ries from  one  to  two  thousand  laying 
hens  and  has  a  capacity  for  two  to  three 
thousand   chickens. 

One  of  these  typical  farms  was  visit- 
ed and  we  found  this  plant  a  model  of 
sanitation,  which  probably  explains  how 
so  many  chicks  are  grown  on  small 
areas.  Every  possible  precaution  is  tak- 
en to  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming 
contaminated. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  Vineland 
Egg  Laying  Contest  where  100  pens  of 
(Continued   on   Page   2,   Col.   1) 
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(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3.) 

hens  from  all  over  the  United  States 
are  brought  together  to  compare  their 
egg  laying  abilities.  The  production 
per  hen  is  said  to  be  higher  and  the 
mortality  lower  here  than  in  any  of 
the  eastern  egg  laying  contests. 

The  next  stop  made  was  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole  tour.  This 
was  at  what  was  originally  the  Sea- 
brook  Farm,  but  is  now  known  as  the 
Del-Bay  Farms,  taking  its  name  from 
Delaware  Bay,  which  is  only  a  few 
miles  away.  It  is  12%  miles  around  the 
main  farm,  which  consists  of  3200 
acres.  Four  miles  of  this  is  ^long  the 
State  road.  This  farm  is  wonderfully 
systematized  and  is  operated  on  the 
same  basis  as  is  a  large  manufacturing 
plant. 

Intensive  farming  is  carried  on  over 
the  entire  area.  Over  250  acres  have 
overhead  irrigation,  probably  the  larg- 
est system  in  the  world.  The  acreage 
of  crops  are  650  acres  of  apples,  470 
acres  of  peaches,  1200  acres  truck 
crops,  150  acres  bulbs,  2%  acres 
greenhouses  and  5  acres  of  cold  frames. 

The  minimum  number  of  employees 
is  200  and  the  maximum  700.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  company  houses  are  scat- 
tered over  the  farm  in  groups,  hous- 
ing the  employees  by  nationalities.  A 
modern  school  building  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  farm,  which  school  takes 
care  of  150  children  of  employees. 
Forty  trucks  and  100  horses  and  mules 
and  16  power  sprayers  and  dusters 
make  up  part  of  the  farm  equipment. 
Eight  cars  of  produce  are  shipped  each 
day  during  the  busy  season. 

Two  interesting  stops  were  made  in 
Burlington  County.  The  first  of  these 
was  at  Senator  Emmor  Roberts'  1000 
acre  fruit  farm,  where  the  writer 
served  an  apprenticeship  for  a  year.  Two 
hundred  acres  were  recently  sold  off 
this  farm  for  ?2 00,000.  This  farm  is 
located. in  the  heart  of  the  New  Jersey 
fruit  section. 

The  last  stop  in  New  Jersey,  and  one 
of  the  most  interestaig,  was  at  one  of 
the  Walker-Gordon  farms.  It  is  located 
at  Plainsboro  and  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  certified  milk.  The  milk  re- 
tails for  30  cents  per  quart.  1200  head 
of  cattle  are  housed  on  this  one  farm 
and  over  12,000  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
are  produced.  A  battery  of  16  barns, 
all  alike,  house  the  cattle.  The  entire 
farm  is  operated  like  a  factory.  Each 
employee  has  a  certain  task  to  do  and 
does  nothing  else.  Much  of  the  work 
is  done  on  the  piece  work  basis.  The 
cows  are  milked  on  the  piece  work 
plan.  The  milkers  receive  six  cents  per 
cow  each  milking  and  milk  a  total  of 
60  to  70  cows  per  day  including  the 
two  milkings. 

The  only  other  place  visited  on  the 
tour    was    the    markets    at    New    York 


City.  Visiting  these  markets  will  give 
a  faint  idea  of  the  amount  of  food  it 
takes  to  feed  six  million  people. 

The  writer  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  tremendous  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial possibilities  in  New  Jersey.  In 
both  respects  New  Jersey  is  making 
rapid  strides.  Her  cities  are  making 
rapid  growth,  and,  togther  with  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  give  her  the 
best  markets  in  the  world. 


FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  2) 

The     Poultry     program     will     continue 
through  Friday. 

Eighty-three  speakers  are  listed  on 
the  program  including  William  M.  Jar- 
dine,  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,  and  also 
noted  speakers  from  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Vermont, 
Illinois,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Maine,  Michigan  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


LOUSE  AND  MITE  CONTROL 

(Continued  fj'om  Page  1,  Col.  1 

There  is  no  need  of  putting  it  under  the 
wing.   . 

Sodium  fluoride — is  a  more  recent 
discovery  for  louse  control.  It  is  pur- 
chased as  a  white  powder  and  may  be 
effectively  used  by  distributing  ten  or 
twelve  small  pinches  of  the  powder 
throughout  the  bird's  plumage. 
Red  Mites 

The  red  mite  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive pests  with  which  poultry  has 
to  contend.  These  mites  inhabit  the  en- 
tire house,  but  most  especially  the 
roosts  and  surrounding  walls.  At  night 
they  suck  blood  from  the  fowls,  and  in 
the  daytime  live  and  breed  concealed 
on  the  underside  of  roosts  and  in  neigh- 
boring cracks.  Wlien  gorged  with  blood 
they  are  distinctly  red  in  color,  hence 
their  name;  but  at  other  times  they  are 
less  conspicuous,  appearing  more  like 
specks  of  gray  dust. 

Control — The  first  step  in  controlling 
this  pest  is  to  clean  the  house  thorough- 
ly, especially  the  nests,  roosts  and  ad- 
joining walls.  The  secret  of  success  is 
to  get  there  first.  An  early  and  thor- 
ough spring  painting  of  the  roosts  with 
und  luted  carbol'neum,  zenoleum,  pro- 
texol.  Standard  disinfectant,  crude 
carbolic  acid,  cresol,  lime  sulfur,  crude 
oil  or  creosote  eliminates  the  need  of 
maay  later  treatments. — William  C. 
Monahan,  Extension  Professor  Poultry 
Husandry   Mass.    Agricultural   College. 


LIST  OF  HIGH  PRODUCING  COWS 
Testing  Association  Record  for  April — May 


Joseph    Brownell,    Acushnet: 

1350  41.85  800  45.60 

James  L.  Chew,  Bei-kley: 

1081.2       41.08 

1133.2       43.06 
Joseph  Crowshaw,  East  Norton: 

1138  45.52  1155.5       47.96 

Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven: 


April          L 

May 

Lbs. 

Lbs.      Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Milk 

Fat     Milk 

Fat 

:ichard  C. 

Bliss,  Rehoboth: 

1220 

45.14    1152 

41.09 

1418 

42.54    1340 

37.52 

1483 

48.94 

1700 

54.40 

1363 

37.45 

1263 

35.36 

1484 

50.46 

1508 

49.76 

1291 

46.48 

1164 

41.90 

1095 

50.37 

1192 

45.29 

1633 

54.88 

1792 

44.77 

1663 

54.88 

1792 

48.38 

1315 

74.30 

1280 

52.88 

1032 

56.76 

1233 

40.68 

767 

45.25 

1109 

44.36 

821 

45.15 

1077 

42.66 

1526 

48.83 

1485 

47.52 

1331 

42.59 

1332 

42.62 

1177 

48.25 

1364 

49.10 

1222 

46.43 

1419 

49.61 

1412 

50.83 

1195 

46.60 

1143 

46.86 

1082 

42.20 

George  Flint, 

East  Mansfield: 

1010 

40.40 

1258 

36.48 

1548 

46.44 

Victor  Gelb, 

Seekonk: 

860 

40.42 

1368 

47.83 

1026 

42.06 

1318 

56.67 

1222 

40.32 

1248 

45.92 

1290 

46.44 

1.066 

42.64 

1095.2 

47.09 

1146 

41.25 

1380 

44.18 

1312 

52.48 

D.  W.  Mason 

,  East  No 

rton : ' 

1841 

79.16 

1693 

60.95 

1411 

52.21 

1343 

55.06 

John  Thwaite 

:3,  Assonet: 

824 

56.03 

812 

56.22 

1286 

63.01 

1331 

74.56 

1346 

60.57 

1424 

76.89 

755 

42.28 

775  _ 

43.40 

1072 

45.02 

1112 

48.93 

790 

42.66 

816 

40.80 

Arthur  Sweet 

;,  East  Norton: 

1076 

47.34 

1047 

43.97 

1534 

55.22 

1423 

44.11 

1223 

36.69 

1178 

37.69 

1021 

46.96 

F.  C.  Sattler 

,  Rehoboth: 

1307 

53.59 

1193.2 

36.99 

1207 

37.42 

1222.8 

41.57 

1150 

41.40 

1684.2 

52.21 

1544.2 

49.41 

1344.6 

48.41 

1322 

49.01 

1264.4 

40.66 

1462.8 

43.88 

1375.2 

41.25 

1700 

64.60 

1334.4 

44.03 

1124.6 

41.60 

1762 

70.48 

1613.2 

56.46 

1633 

44.09 

1662.4 

61.50 

POULTRY  FIELD  DAY,  THURSDAY,  AUG.  5. 

Write  for  Program. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS   NOTES 


Foo<i   Leaders    Hold   Luncheon 

To  wind  up  the  food  project  work 
this  year  the  Leaders  prepared  and 
served  a  luncheon  in  May  at  the  Goff 
Memorial  Hall,  Rehoboth,  for  the 
members  of  their  local  groups.  Eight 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  were  rep- 
resented and  the  County  Home  Bureau 
Executive  Board  members  were  invited 
guests. 

Apple  blossoms  were  used  for  decora- 
tions and  a  pink  and  white  color 
scheme  was  worked  out  in  the  menu, 
which   follows: 

Tomato  Soup,  Cheese  Crackers,  Cal- 
ifornia Chicken,  Cabbage  and  Beet  Sal- 
ad, Graham  rolls  and  butter.  Straw- 
berry Bavarian  Cream  and  whipped 
cream,  tea,  coffee,  milk  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

We  have  recipes  for  this  luncheon 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  out  on 
request.  The  cost  was  40  cents  per 
plate  for  adults  and  15  cents  each  for 
children.  The  number  served  was  53 
adults  and  10  children. 

The  kiddies  had  a  table  by  them- 
selves and  had  a  party  all  their  own. 
After  lunch  the  work  of  the  year  was 
summarized  and  reports  given  by  the 
leaders.  Miss  May  E.  Foley,  State  Nu- 
trition Specialist,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing the  Leaders,  and  Miss  Lucile  W. 
Reynolds,  State  Home  Demonstration 
Leader,  spoke  briefly  of  similar  work 
in  other  places.  Mrs.  Elsie  Goff  Carpen- 
ter sang  two  solos.  Announcement  was 
made  that  Mrs.  J.  A.  Clarner,  President 
of  the  School  Street,  North  Attleboro, 
P.  T.  A.,  has  been  chosen  to  represent 
Bristol  County  homemakers  on  the 
State  Nutrition  Conference  at  Amherst. 

Food  Selection  project  members  were 
present  from  North  Attleboro,  Dighton, 
Rehoboth,  South  Rehoboth  and  See- 
konk.  Beside  those  who  have  been  com- 
ing to  the  meetings  about  2'50  more 
have  been  following  the  work  through 
lettei's  once  a  month.  This  makes  over 
400  women  who  have  been  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  food  v/ork  this  year. 
Style  Show  Held 

Miss  Bertha  Knight,  State  Clothing 
Specialist,  Miss  Flora  M.  Miller,  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  and  63  women 
who  have  been  taking  Clothing  projects 
this  j'ear,  closed  up  the  season's  work 
with  an  exhibit  and  style  show  at  the 
Smith  Mills  Church,  North  Dartmouth. 
The  Smith  Mills  gToup  with  their  lead- 
ers, Mrs.  Clara  Lucas  and  Mrs.  Amy 
Allen,  acted  as  hostesses  ar.d  served  hot 
coffee  with  the  picnic  lunch  which  the 
members  brought  with  them. 

Clothing  group  members  were  pres- 
ent from  Brownell's  Corners,  Westport 
Factory,  Head  of  Westport,  So.  West- 
port,  Westport  Point,  Russells  Mills, 
Buttonwood  Gardens,  Acushnet,  Smith 
Mills  and  Segreganset.  They  had  a 
chance   to    get    acquainted    and    to    ex- 


change experiences  during  the  noon 
hour. 

In  the  afternoon  a  style  show  was 
held,  about  50  living  models  shov^dng 
the  dresses  they  had  made  in  the  pro- 
ject. As  each  mounted  the  platform, 
Miss  Knight  called  attention  to  the  out- 
standing points  of  color,  line,  design, 
decoration  and  construction.  All  of  the 
dresses  were  made  from  guide  patterns 
and  were  planned  expressly  for  the  in- 
dividual wearer.  Consequently  no  two 
were  alike  although  only  four  distinct 
types  were  used.  There  were  the 
straight  one-piece  chemise  dress,  the 
one-piece  dress  with  fullness  let  in  at  the 
sides,  the  one-piece  dress  with  fullness 
at  the  center  front  and  the  simulated 
two-  piece  dress  with  straight  back  and 
two  piece  front.  These  were  modified  to 
suit  the  individual  figure.  A  fine  display 
of  aprons  and  underwear  made  by  the 
women  was  also  shown,  and  one  woman 
brought  a  little  coat  which  she  had 
made   for   her   small   daughter. 

After  lunch  the  group  presented  Miss 
'Miller  with  a  handsome  travelling  bag 
and  the  Smith  Mills  members  presented 
their  leader,  Mrs.  Lucas,  with  a  beauti- 
ful Maybasket  of  spring  flowers,  under- 
neath which  was  a  silver  pie-knife. 


Around    the    County 

This  is  the  first  year  that  county  pro- 
ject get-togethers  have  been  tried  and 
they  have  been  very  successful.  Three 
have  been  held,  a  Clothing  Project 
Style  Show  at  North  Dartmouth,  the 
Food  Selection  Project  Luncheon  at  Re- 
hoboth, and  a  County  Kitchen  Tour. 


Mrs.  Samuel  Carruthers  and  Mrs. 
Harry  C.  Lucas  of  the  South  Rehoboth 
P.  T.  A.,  who  started  in  as  leaders  in 
the  Food  Selection  Project,  were  not 
able  to  carry  out  their  plans  on  account 
of  bad  weather  and  sickness.  This  did 
not  discourage  them  in  the  least.  This 
summer  they  are  acting  as  leaders  for 
a  Junior  Canning  Club  of  11  members. 


Mrs.  J.  A.  Clarner,  President  this  last 
year  of  the  School  Street,  North  Attle- 
boro, P.  T.  A.,  and  a  member  of  the 
Food  Selection  Project,  was  chosen  to 
represent  Bristol  County  mothers  on 
the  State  Nutrition  Project  Committee 
held  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  June  16.  This  com- 
mittee discussed  the  nutrition  work  of 
the  past  year  and  talked  over  plans  for 
the  coming  season. 


A  group  of  East  Mansfield  women 
congregated  on  the  front  lawn  at  Mrs. 
Clara  Flint's  for  the  first  meeting  of 
their  furniture  project.  Passers-by 
paused  to  gaze  at  the  lawn  party,  but 
instead  of  booths  and  crepe  paper  dec- 
orations they  saw  chairs  and  tables  be- 
ing denuded.  Sandpaper,  steel  wool  and 
kettles   of  hot  lye   were   used   lavishly. 


The  Westport  Extension  group  is  tak- 
ing up  Community  Meals  and  the  Veg- 
etable Project  this  summer.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  with  Mrs.  Mabel  King 
and  community  meals  were  planned. 
The  next  was  with  Mrs.  J.  M.  Shorrock 
and  one  of  the  meals  planned  at  the 
previous  meeting  was  served.  Sugges- 
tions for  favorite  ways  of  serving  veg- 
etable were  exchanged.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  July  12  with  Mrs.  Susannah 
T.  Sanford  and  the  subject  will  be  Veg- 
etable Preparation. 


Mrs.  D.  A.  Surrey,  North  Dartmouth, 
makes  delicious  Spiced  Rhubard  by  the 
following  recipe:  5  lbs.  rhubard  cut 
fine,  1  pt.  vinegar,  4%  lbs.  sugar,  2  T. 
cloves,  2  T.  cinnamon.  Cook  gently  % 
hour.  Turn  into  jelly  glasses  and  when 
cold  cover  with  parafin. 


JUNIOR   ACTIVITIES 


Boys'    and    Girls'    Field    Day 

Over  800  boys  and  girls  and  50  leaders 
attended  the  Seventh  Annual  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Field  Day  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  Scohol.  The  day  was  a  fine 
one  in  every  way  and  everyone  who  at- 
tended not  only  had  an  enjoyable  time, 
but  an  instructive  one  as  well. 

The  program  in  the  forenoon  was 
opened  by  a  few  words  of  welcome  by 
County  Agent,  Warren  L.  Ide,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Director,  Mr.  Gilbert. 
This  was  followed  by  a  short  talk  by 
the  State  Club  Leader,  George  L.  Far- 
ley, which  was  very  interesting.  A  mov- 
ing picture  was  shown  on  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  toad  and  frog.  Then  came 
the  identification  contest  which  lasted 
until    lunch. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  poultry 
judging  contest,  a  greased  pig  chase, 
some  interesting  athletic  events  and 
other  amusements  in  general,  which 
lasted  until  5.00  p.  m. 

The  flag  which  was  being  contested 
for  by  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
county  was  won  for  the  second  time  by 
the  Walker  School  of  Taunton.  Second 
honors  were  won  by  the  North  Attleboro 
Junior  High  School  and  third  honors 
by  the  Borden  School  of  Fall  River. 


Clothing,    Food,    Handicraft    &    Poultry 
County    Champions    Chosen 

The  County  Championship  in  the 
Clothing  Club  for  the  year  goes  to  Ber- 
nice  Howard  of  North  Rehoboth  who  is 
a  third  year  club  girl.  Her  work  was 
remarkable.  Bernice  is  a  Junior  in  the 
Attleboro  High  School.  She  was  secre- 
tary of  her  Club,  the  "Let's  Go"  Cloth- 
ing Club  of  North  Rehoboth. 

Second  honors  in  Clothing  go  to 
Irene  Stallwood  of  Seekonk.  Irene's 
hand  work  was  nothing  short  of  re- 
markable, but  she  had  not  done  as  much 
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as  Bernice  Howard.  Irene  has  been  in 
the  Clothing  Club  for  three  years  and 
does  fine  work  always. 

Third  honors  belong  to  Ruth  O'Con- 
nell  of  North  Dighton.  Although  only 
a  second  year  girl  her  sewing  was  es- 
pecially good.  Ruth  has  won  many 
prizes  in  exhibiting  her  work  at  the 
County  Fairs  during  the  past  two  years. 
She  is  also  a  good  canner  and  has  won 
several   prizes   in   this   project. 

Following  is  the  list  of  other  Cloth- 
ing Club  members  who  desei've  hon- 
orable mention :  Marion  Doel  and  Ida 
Davis,  County  Street  School,  Taunton; 
Emily  Bates  and  Lena  Curt  of  Potters- 
ville;  Ethelyn  Pray,  South  Rehoboth; 
Lillian  Cahoon  of  Westport;  Sylvia 
Wood  of  Russell's  Mills,  Dartmouth; 
Martha  Rideout  of  Raynham;  Martha 
Freeman  of  Chartley  and  Natalie  Shaw 
of   South   Dighton. 


The  Food  Club  Champion  for  this 
past  season  is  Charlotte  Witherell  of 
Taunton.  Charlotte  is  a  fourth  year 
Food  Club  member  and  has  done  con- 
sistently good  work  for  the  past  four 
years.  Beside  being  a  Food  Club  mem- 
ber she  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
Canning  Club  for  three  years.  Char- 
lotte has  won  several  prizes  in  both  can- 
ned goods  and  cooking  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  She  certainly  de- 
serves the  prize  for  being  a  County 
Champion,  which  means  a  trip  to  Ana- 
herst  to  the   Club  Camp  for  a  week. 

Rosamond  Davis,  Anna  Silvia  and 
Evelyn  Morse  of  the  Little  Housewives 
Food  Club  of  Taunton  have  all  done  re- 
markably fine  work,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  each  already  won 
the  County  Championship  in  the  Food 
Club,  could  not  win  again  in  this  pro- 
ject. Each  of  these  three  girls  have 
been  in  Club  work  for  four  years  or 
more.  They  will  all  be  candidates  for 
the  State  Championship  in  Food  Club 
Work. 

Others  who  deserve  honorable  men- 
tion in  the  Food  Club  are  the  following: 
Evelyn  Jackson,  Margaret  MacCallum 
and  Blanche  Dexter  of  County  Street 
School,  Taunton;  Phyllis  Cushman  and 
Muriel  Thompson  of  Winthrop  School, 
Taunton;  Valeria  Flag  of  Pottersville 
and  Clinton  Whitman  of  the  Boys'  Food 
Club  of  South  Rehoboth  and  Barbara 
Colbath  of  the  Girls'  Club  of  the  same 
school.  Clinton  can  certainly  make  fine 
johnny  cake. 

The  Westport  High  School  Food  Club 
has  done  exceptionally  well  this  year, 
having  prepared  and  served  several 
school  lunches  during  the  year,  selling 
same  and  turning  the  proceeds  over  to 
the  High  School. 

The  sixth  grade  of  the  Head  of  West- 
port  School  were  all  enrolled  in  the 
Lunch  Box  Club  this  year  and  their 
work  in  this  project,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  B.  C.  Feenan,  was  highly 
commendable. 


Robert  Follette  of  the  Pottersville 
Handicraft  Club  has  been  chosen  Coun- 
ty Handicraft  Club  Champion  and  will 
have  the  trip  to  Amherst  in  July.  Rob- 
ert's work  has  been  of  a  very  high 
quality  for  the  two  years  he  has  been 
in  the  Club. 

Second  honors  go  to  John  Bates  also 
of  Pottersville.  He,  too,  has  done  very 
good  work. 

Third  place  was  awarded  to  Nathan 
Macomber  of  the  County  Street  School 
Club. 

Fine  work  in  the  Handicraft  Club 
was  also  done  by  the  following:  Lloyd 
King  Pottersville;  Elwood  Lindsay, 
Lawrence  Kronquist  of  Seekonk;  Wal- 
ter Dean,  County  Street,  Taunton; 
Sumner  Varney  of  North  Dighton; 
Donald  Hathaway,  South  Dighton;  Jo- 
seph Bonola,  County  Street,  Taunton, 
and  Everett   Smith,  North  Dighton. 


The  Poultry  Championship  goes  to 
William  McConville,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
in  Poultry  Club  work  for  four  years. 
Once  before,  three  years  ago,  he  won 
the  Dairy  Club  Championship.  WilMam 
has  done  a  fine  piece  of  work  with  his 
poultry  during  the  past  four  years,  but 
last  year  was  especially  good.  In  brief, 
his  accomplishments  for  the  past  four 
years  were  as  follows:  He  had  38  lay- 
ing birds  and  made  a  net  profit  of  $3.51 
per  bird  for  the  seven  months  from 
November  1,  1925,  to  June  1,  1926.  His 
average  egg  yield  per  bird  was  95  for 
the  seven  months'  period.  William 
hatched  300  chickens  and  raised  290. 
He  also  custom  hatched  525  chicks  and 
had  his  flock  tested  for  white  diarrhea. 
The  entire  flock  tested  clean.  These 
accomplishments,  together  with  the  fact 
that  William  has  been  in  Poultry  Club 
work  continuously  for  the  past  four 
years,  have  made  him  the  choice  for 
the  County  Poultry  Champion,  which 
entitles  him  to  the  week  at  Camp  Gil- 
bert at  Amherst  in  July. 

Second  honors  go  to  Howard  Laporte 
of  Noi'th  Attleboro.  Howard  has  also 
done  consistently  good  work  for  the 
past  two  years.  This  year  he  has  car- 
ried over  100  Leghorn  hens  and  has 
made  a  net  profit  of  $2.83  per  bird  for 
seven  months.  Beside  doing  this  he  has 
given  most  of  the  care  to  his  father's 
flock  of  300  or  more  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  went  to  school  in  the  bargain.  He 
has  won  prizes  on  his  poultry  at  East- 
ern States  Exposition  and  Boston  Poul- 
try Show.  Howard  is  no  doubt  a  com- 
ing County  Champion  if  he  sticks  to  it, 
and  no   doubt  he  will. 

Third  honors  in  the  Poultry  Club  go 
to  James  A.  Eddy  of  Rehoboth.  James 
has  also  been  in  the  Poultry  Club  for 
two  years  and  has  done  very  good  work. 
This  last  year  with  62  birds  he  made  a 
net  profit  per  bird  of  $2.22.  James  has 
also  done  well  in  exhibiting  his  birds. 
He  has  done  especially  well  in  the  Jun- 
ior   Poultry    Judging    contests   held    in 


this  country  and  at  the  Boston  Poultry- 
Show.  James  will  also  be  a  County 
Champion  some  day. 

Honorable  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  following,  each  of  whom  did  an 
excellent  piece  of  work:  Emanual  Ca- 
bral,  Taunton;  Richard  Mercer,  Dart- 
mouth; Charles  Robinson  and  Alden 
Perry  of  Westport;  Kenton  Gilford, 
North  Dartmouth;  Ernest  Kratsz,  West- 
port;  Stanley  Foster,  Edward  McAloon 
and  Frederick  Rheaume  of  Taunton; 
Elsmore  Austin  of  Mansfield  and  How- 
ard Jennings  of  North  Easton. 


Poultry    Club    A"wards    by    the    Taunton 
Protective    Association 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
Poultry  Club  Members  who  by  their 
good  poultry  club  work  during  the  past 
season  will  receive  stock  offered  by 
members  of  the  Taunton  Poultry  Pro- 
tective Association :  Charles  Robinson 
of  Westport;  Richard  Mercer  of  Dart- 
mouth and  Elsmore  Austin  will  receive 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  while  Stanley  Fos- 
ter of  Taunton,  Kenton  Gifford  of 
North  Dartmouth  and  Howard  Laporte 
of  North  Attleboro  will  receive  White 
Leghorns. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Tallman  of  Somerset, 
Mr.  Henry  'Golf  of  Rehoboth  and  Mr. 
Harry  S.  Richmond  of  Taunton  are 
giving  the  Rhode  Island  Red  stock  and 
Mr.  John  Hass  of  Rehoboth,  Mr.  Harry 
Briggs  of  West  Mansfield  |and  Mr. 
William  MacDonald  of  Seekonk,  are  do- 
nating the  White  Leghorn  stock.  All 
of  this  stock  is  of  the  highest  quality 
and  each  owner  has  a  tested  flock. 


Waukon    Exhibit    Held 

The  Waukon  4H  Clothing  Club 'held 
its  exhibit  at  a  supper  and  strawberry 
festival  at  the  Chartley  M.  E.  Church, 
Wednesday,  June  23.  Norton  Grange 
offered  $3.50  in  silver  for  prizes  which 
were  presented  for  the  Grange  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Jenks  with  appropriate  re- 
marks in  which  she  commended  the 
girls  on  their  work.  The  winners  were: 

Best  Garment — First  prize,  $1.00, 
Martha  Freeman;  second  prize,  50 
cents.  Rose  E.  Gwilliams;  third  prize, 
25   cents,  Florence  F.   Scott. 

Best  Stocking  Darn — First  prize, 
$1.00,  Martha  Freeman;  second  prize, 
50  cents,  Mary  Freeman;  third  prize, 
25  cents,  Natalie  L.  Perkins. 

Mrs.  'George  H.  Fuller,  leader  of  the 
Club,  offered  a  prize  of  50  cents  for  the 
best  sample  of  stitches  learned  this  year. 
This  was  also  won  by  Martha  Freeman, 
whose  work  in  every  detail  showed  ex- 
cellent quality.  Mrs.  Fuller  presented 
Miss  Florence  Freeman,  her  assistant, 
and  each  girl  with  a  sterling  silver 
thimble. 


POULTRY  FIELD  DAY,  THURSDAY, 
AUG.  5.  WRITE  FOR  PROGRAM. 
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JUNIOR   4H  CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


County    Champions    at    Camp    Gilbert 

Six  County  Champions  from  Bristol 
County  just  returned  from  Amherst 
where  they  spent  a  wonderful  week.  It 
was  not  only  an  enjoyable  event  for 
them,  but  also  a  very  instructive  one. 
Many  helpful  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions were  attended  and  many  trips 
taken  about  the  college  Campus  and 
country  surrounding  the   College. 

The  Club  Wiembers  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  win  these  county 
championships  and  thus  go  to  Camp  Gil- 
bert, were  as  follows:  Bemice  Cash, 
Rehoboth,  canning;  Bernice  Howard, 
Rehoboth,  clothing;  Charlotte  Witherell, 
Taunton,  food;  Robert  M.  Sharpies, 
Seekonk,  farm  management;  Albert 
Gibson,  Taunton,  dairy;  and  William 
McConville,  Jr.,  Dartmouth,  poultry. 
Paul  Brandt  of  North  Easton,  Garden 
Champion,  and  Robert  Follette,  Somer- 
set, Handicraft  Champion,  were  unable 
to  go. 

While  at  Amherst  a  Poultry  Judging 
Contest  was  held  in  which  two  of  Bris- 
tol County  boys,  namely,  Robert 
Sharpies  and  William  McConville,  Jr., 
won  first  and  third  places  respectively. 
Both  of  these  boys  are  in  the  poultry 
business  and  understand  the  handling 
of  poultry  thoroughly. 


MARKET  GARDEN  FIELD  STATION 

NOTES 


Red    Spider    Control 

Experiments  at  the  Market  Garden 
Field  Station  at  Waltham  have  proven 
conclusively  that  certain  of  the  oi' 
sprays  will  successfully  control  the  red 
spider  which  has  been  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  hothouse  cucumber  grower.  Volck, 
one  of  the  commercial  oil  sprays^ 
diluted  1  part  to  99  of  water  has  given 
from  98  to  100%  control  without  any 
injury  to  foliage.  This  spray  not  only 
kills  the  spider,  but  destroys  at  least 
85%    of  the  eggs. 


ABOUT   THE   FAIR 


The  General  Management  Committee 
of  the  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair  is 
making  every  effort  to  make  this  year's 
Fair  more  than  ever  worth  the  attend- 
ance of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
agriculture  of  Bristol  County.  They 
expect  to  have  the  biggest  and  best  ex- 
hibits of  agricultural  products  that  have 
ever  been  shown  at  the  Fair. 

The  program  is  being  very  carefully 
planned.  Cqnsiderable  money  and  effort 
is  being  spent  to  make  the  program  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  farm  people 
of  Bristol  County.  There  will  also  be 
farm  machinery  demonstrations,  a  musi- 
cal program  and  a  program  of  sports. 

The  General  Management  Committee 
of  the  Fair  this  year  consists  of  D. 
Thurber  Wood,  R.  M.  Strange,  Harry 
S.  Richmond,  G.  H.  Gilbert,  and  W.  L. 
Ide.  Mr.  Walter  Hampton,  Segreganset, 
Mass.,  is  Superintendent  again  this 
year.  The  Secretary  of  the  Fair  is  Mrs. 
Eliza    B.    Hawkes,    Segreganset. 

Over  $800.00  in  premiums,  besides 
several  handsome  silver  cups,  are  of- 
fered for  the  best  exhibits  of  poultry, 
fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  potatoes,  flowers 
and   junior   exhibits. 

Don't  forget  the  dates  of  the  Fair — 
Friday  and  Saturday,  September  17  and 
18.  For  premium  list,  address  either 
Mrs.  Hawkes  or  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural   School,   Segreganset,  Mass. 

This  is  your  Fair.  The  Fair  Com- 
mittee solicit  both  your  exhibits  and 
your  attendance  and  co-operation. 


BRISTOL  MEN  WIN 


Mr.  Edwin  L.  Lewis  of  North  Attle- 
boro  was  the  winner  of  the  third  prize 
in  the  Identification  Contest,  and  Mr. 
Julius  T.  Smith  and  Mr.  Milton  E. 
Borden  of  New  Bedford  were  the  win- 
ners of  the  horseshoe  pitching  tourna- 
ment, held  on  Field  Day  at  the  Market 
Garden    Station,    August   4. 


HOMEMAKERS       HOLD       KITCHEN 
TOUR 


On  July  1,  the  Annual  Kitchen  Tour 
of  Bristol  County  Homemakers  was  held 
when  30  men,  women  and  children 
visited  kitchens  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  county. 

The  first  kitchen  visited  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Char:  s  Briggs,  Dighton.  Many 
rememberec  visiting  it  last  year  because 
of  the  labor  saving  equipment  which  in- 
cluded a  gray  enamel  combination  coal 
iand  gas  range,  electric  washing  machine, 
electric  ironer,  pressure  cooker  and 
many  other  smaller  conveniences.  This 
year  her  additional  equipment  was  an 
electric  refrigerator.  Mrs.  Briggs  very 
thoughtfully  had  a  demonstrator  there 
to  explain  the  process  and  answer 
questions.  She  also  served  lemon  sher- 
bert  and  coffee  ice  cream  frozen  in  the 
ice   trays. 

Mrs.  John  Harrison's  kitchen  in 
Segreganset  was  visited  next.  Her 
kitchen  was  originally  an  unfinished 
room.  Last  fall  one  end  of  it  was 
pretty  well  demolished  by  fire.  Now  it 
is  practically  all  new,  although  it  is 
not  yet  entirely  finished.  One  end  of 
the  former  room  is  partitioned  off 
making  a  bathroom  and  a  back  entry 
with  place  for  hanging  wraps,  and 
storing  milk  cans.  At  one  end  of  the 
sink  a  large  dresser  has  been  installed 
with  drawers  and  cupboards  under- 
neath. In  one  of  these  is  a  flour  barrel 
on  a  sMang.  Above  the  dresser  are 
hooks  for  utensils,  and  the  top  part  of 
a  kitchen  cabinet,  which  was  far  too 
small  for  Mrs.  Harrison's  large  family, 
is  fastened  against  the  wall,  making  a 
convenient  place  to  keep  spices  and 
small  package  goods.  At  the  end  of  this 
dresser  a  door  has  been  cut  through 
into  'a  former  clothes  closet  which  is 
now  remodelled  into  a  fine  convenient 
pantry.  Her  other  pantry  was  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  dining  room  and 
necessitated  many  extra  steps.  The  gas 
stove     and     the     coal     range     are     con- 

( Continued  on  Page  3  Column  1) 
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THE    UNSUCCESFUL   FARMER 


The  following  is  copied  from  the 
"Franklin  County  Farmer".  It  would  ap- 
uly  to  a  few  of  our  unsuccessful  farmers 
in  Bristol  County.  Some  farmers  com- 
plain of  not  being  able  to  make  a  decent 
living  from  farming.  In  most  instances 
these  farmers  are  not  doing  enough 
volume  of  business  so  that  the  gross 
receipts,  to  say  nothing  of  profits,  would 
give  the  farm  family  a  respectable 
living.  If  such  farmers  would  stop  to 
consider  they  would  realize  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  good  living  in  any 
business  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
volume. 

"The  County  Agent  recently  made  a 
rather  interesting  call  on  an  unsuccess- 
ful farmer.  On  driving  up  to  the  farm, 
he  roticed  a  horsf;  unhitched  from  a 
harrow  wandering  aimlessly  about  a 
two-acre  ploughed  field.  He  asked  one 
of  the  numerous  children  in  the  yard  if 
their  father  was  at  home  and  he  re- 
ceived an  affirmative  answer,  that  he 
was  in  the  house  resting.  This  child 
went  in  search  of  him  and  he  soon 
emerged  from  the  kitchen  door.  His 
pants  hung  by  one  suspender  and  his 
thumb  propping  that  up. 

County  Agent — "I  think  I  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  and 
as  I  was  going  by,  I  thought  I  would 
stop  in  and  get  acquainted.  How  long 
have  you  owned  this  place?" 

Farmer — "Oh,  about  two  years.  I 
sold  ray  place  in  New  Jersey  and  came 
here.  Thought  I'd  like  it  better." 

County  Agent — "Well  this  is  nice 
country  and  this  has  been  a  fine  farm 
but  rather  run  down.  There  is  a  fine 
chance  to  do  some  good  work  building 
it  up  and  ought  to  make  you  a  good 
home.  How  many  cows  are  you  milk- 
ing now?" 

Farmer — "Well  I  ain't  milking  but 
one.  I  did  have  two  but  last  winter  my 
horse  died  and  as  I  was  kinda  short 
of  money,  I  had  to  trade  one  of  the 
cows  for  a  horse." 

County  Agent — "Then  you  don't 
sell  very  much  dairy  products?" 

Farmer— "Well,  no.  The  family  takes 
about  all  the  cow  gives." 

County  Agent — "Raising  some  young 
stock?" 

Farmer — "Yes,  I  have  got  one  year- 
ling bull.  I  bought  a  Holstein  cow  and 
she  was  bred  to  a  purebred  bull  and 
had  this  calf  so  I  raised  it.  I  thought 
it  might  improve  the  neighbors'  stock 
even  if  I  hadn't  much  use  for  it,  but 
the  neighbors  seem  to  have  about  all 
the  bulls  they  need." 

County  Agent — "Well,  I  would  trade 
that  bull  for  a  heifer  with  the  first 
man  that  I  found  would  take  it.  You'll 
never  get  very  rich  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness with  one  bull  and  one  cow.  Doing 
much  in  the  poultry  game?" 

Parmer — "Well,  yes,  quite  a  little.  I 
got  about  50  or  60  hens.  They  didn't 
do  very  much  last  winter  but  they  lay 


LEADERS   IN   EGG  PRODUCTION   FOR  SEVEN  MONTHS'  PERIOD  END- 
ING  MAY   31,   1926 

STATE    LISTS 

LARGE    FLOCKS    WITH    1000    BIRDS   OR  MORE   NOVEMBER  1ST 


Name 


County     Breed 


1. 

Elm  Tree  Farm,     Plymouth 

Reds 

2. 

E.    H.    Castle,           Plymouth 

Reds 

3. 

Geo.    A.    Gillis,        Middlesex 

Reds 

4. 

Hass    Poultry   Farm,    Bristol 

Leg. 

5. 

Peckham    Farm,           Bristol 

Reds 

LEADERS  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION — S 
MAY  31,  1926.  INCLUDES  ALL  F 
NOVEMBER   1ST. 

BRISTOL 

Name  Town 


1.  Hass   Poultry   Farm,   Rehoboth 

2.  Wm.    G.    MacDonaJd,  Seekonk  Leg". 

3.  H.    S.    Horton,  Rehoboth 

4.  Peckham  Farm,  Clifford 

5.  Mrs.    O.    Buffingrton,      Swansea 

6.  H.   H.    Croome,  Rehoboth  Leg. 


Number  of  Birds     Prod,  per  Bird 

Nov.  1st.  May  30   for  7   mo.    period 

1845  1103  114.3 

1217  763  106.0 

1333  1246  105.0 

3000  2531  103.1 

1900  1295  91.3 

EVEN    MONTHS'    PERIOD    ENDING 
LOCKS    WITH   90   BIRDS    OR   MORE 

COUNTY 

Breed         Number  of  Birds  Prod,  per 
Nov.  1st.     May  31  Bird  foU  7 
mos.  period 
Leg.  3000       2531       103.1 

&  W.  Rocks        769         523         94.0 
Reds  180         155         93.2 

Reds  1900       1295         91.3 

Reds  476         378         90.8 

&  Reds  384         284         90.3 


some   now. 

County  Agent — "Raising  quite  a  lot 
of  chickens?" 

Farmer— "Well,  not  much.  I  ain't 
raising  any  chickens.  I  bought  an 
incubator  but  the  eggs  didn't  hatch 
well  and  the  chicks  all  died  so  I  thought 
I'd  carry  over  my  hens  for  another 
year." 

County  Agent — ^"What  you  raising 
for  crops?" 

Farmer — "Well,  I  am  putting  in  quite 
a  lot  of  crops.  I  am  quite  late  but  this 
farming  is  hard  work  and  I  lamed  my 
back  so  had  to  hire  my  ploughing  done 
and   I  had  only   one  horse  anyway." 

County  Agent — ^"Well,  I  see  you  got 
a  couple  acres  ploughed  here,  what  you 
going  to  put  in?" 

Farmer — "Well,  I  had  intended  to  put 
that  in  potatoes,  but  seed's  high  and  we 
ate  most  that  I  had  in  the  cellar  so  I 
guess  I  won't  put  in  only  about  half  an 
acre.  I  thought  I  would  put  the  rest 
into  late  oats  and  peas." 

County  Agent— "Peas  do  pretty  well 
upon  these  hills  but  they  won't  grow  in 
hot  weather.  If  you  haven't  bought  your 
seed,  my  advice  would  be  to  save  your 
money  and  just  put  in  the  oats  for  hay. 
They  won't  do  any  too  well  now  either. 
You  would  probably  get  more  out  of  it 
by  putting  in  millet  now.  Going  to  put 
in  some  com?" 

Farmer — "No.  I  had  intended  to  but 
it  is  getting  pretty  late  and  I  have  had 
so  much  work  to  do  this  spring  that  I 
just   couldn't   get  to   it." 

County  Agent — "It  is  a  pretty  stiff 
proposition  to  make  a  farm  pay  if  you 
don't  have  anything  to  sell.  What  in 
the  world  do  you  sell  off  the  farm  any- 
way?" 

Farmer — "Well,  this  is  great  fruit 
land  here.  I  haven't  had  much  to  sell 
so  far  but  I  am  going  to  go  into  the 
fruit  business.  Fruit  does  mighty  well 
on    this    farm.    Last    year    I    had    two 


bushel  of  the  best  plums  that  ever 
grew." 

County  Agent — "Have  many  apples?" 

Farmer — "Well,  there  is  quite  a  lot 
of  good  apple  trees  on  the  farm  and 
I  thought  I  would  get  around  to  get  them 
pruned  this  spring  but  I  couldn't  get 
to  it.  I  wanted  to  spray  too  but  I 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  a  pump  this  year, 
I  had  about  10  bbls.  of  apples  last  year 
and  they  was  mighty  good  ones,  too,  if 
I  do  say  it.  I  suppose  they  would  have 
been  better  if  I  had  pruned  and  sprayed 
them.  Ain't  much  use  to  do  it  now  this 
year." 

County  Agent — "Well,  it  looks  as 
though  your  big  problem  is  to  raise 
something  to  sell.  With  your  family  of 
children,  it  must  be  some  task  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  feed  and 
clothe  them  with  no  income  in  sight. 
If  you  traded  that  bull  for  a  heifer  and 
raised  two  or  three  hundred  pullets  this 
year,  put  in  a  couple  acres  of  potatoes, 
and  some  corn  to  help  feed  the  chickens 
and  prune  up  and  sprayed  the  apple 
trees  you  might  begin  to  get  a  little 
income  off  the  place.  I  do  not  know  as 
I  blame  you  for  thinking  there  is  no 
money  in  farming  with  what  you  are 
getting  now." 

Farmer — "Oh,  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
raise  more  to  sell  but  the  children  pick 
a  lot  of  blueberries  in  the  summer  and 
that  helps  out  a  lot  and  when  I  get  my 
fruit  a-coming,  I  will  have  a  good 
farm   here." 

County  Agent — "That's  right,  but 
you  will  have  to  get  money  to  buy  soma 
trees  and  take  care  of  what  you  have 
fii-st.  If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you 
any  time  just  let  me  know  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  call  on  you  again." 

Farmer — ^"Well,  there  ain't  much 
money  in  farming  now  but  when  I  get 
my  fruit  a-coming." 

And  he  goes  off  into  the  house  to  rest 
a   little   longer." 
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HOMEMAKERS  KITCHEN  TOUR 

(Continued  from  Page  1  Column  3) 

veniently  near  to  the  sink,  dresser, 
pantry  and  dining  room,  thus  con- 
centrating the  food  preparation,  serving 
and  clearing  away  in  one  place  and 
leaving  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen 
free  for  ironing,  for  the  children  to 
play  or  for  a  table  where  an  occasional 
meal  car  be  served.  The  walls  have 
been  sheathed  up  part  way  and  plastered 
above  and  painted  in  a  cheerful  color 
combination.  The  many  improvements 
will  save  much  time  and  energy  for 
Mrs.  Harrison,  who  has  a  family  of 
nine. 

From  here  the  party  journeyed  to 
Norton  to  visit  the  kitchen  of  Mrs. 
George  H.  Fuller.  Here  they  found  a 
very  convenient  step-saving  arrange- 
ment of  dining  room,  kitchen  and  pantry 
with  sink  in  the  pantry.  The  working 
floor  space  in  the  pantry  was  exactly 
one  yard  square  with  a  sink  at  one  end, 
and  wide  work  shelves  on  each  side, 
one  with  narrow  shelves  above  and 
closets  underneath  for  dishes,  the  other 
with  similar  arrangement  in  place  of 
a  kitchen  cabinet.  For  a  flour  container 
she  used  a  tall  covered  galvanized 
garbage  can.  A  small  square  board  on 
four  casters  fitted  inside  the  bottom  rim 
of  the  can  and  made  a  platform  on 
which  it  is  easily  moved.  The  inside  of 
the  closets  were  painted  cream  color, 
making  them  light,  and  Mrs.  Fuller 
feels  helping  to  keep  free  from  the  ants 
A  covered  enamelware  kettle  served 
as  a  garbage  container  and  was  easily 
emptied  and  washed.  An  aluminum 
potato  masher,  a  jar  lifter  and  a  hot 
p^n  holder  were  three  of  the  small  tools 
she  showed  which  she  found  very  help- 
ful. Mrs.  Fuller  has  gas  and  doesn't 
use  a  coal  range,  but  for  convenience 
had  a  small  stove,  not  unlike  a  brooder 
stove,  which  took  up  little  room  and 
provided  a  place  for  burning  papers 
and  rubbish  and  on  chilly  days  warmed 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room.  A  broom 
closet  through  which  ran  a  clothes 
chute  was  another  feature.  The  chil- 
.dren  have  a  place  in  Mrs.  Fuller's 
kitchen,  a  special  cupboard  large  and 
low  enough  for  her  little  boy  to  reach 
easily  provided  a  place  for  his  play- 
things, and  a  child's  desk  was  con- 
veniently placed. 

The  next  kitchen  was  Mrs.  Ada  John- 
son's in  North  Rehoboth.  The  floor  plan, 
color  combination  and  general  arrange- 
of  this  kitchen  was  very  similar  to  Mrs. 
Fuller's,  "and  the  linoleum  rugs  on  the 
floor  were  identical.  Mrs.  Johnson  does 
not  have  gas  but  uses  a  coal  range  and 
an  oil  stove  which  are  but  a  few  steps 
from  the  pantry,  sink  and  work  shelf. 
Electricity  was  put  in  last  fall,  but,  a3 
yet,  they  haven't  installed  an  electric 
pump,  and  so  use  a  pump  in  the  sink. 
The  work  shelves  and  around  the  sink 
are  covered  with  zinc,  and  the  shelves 
above  are  behind  doors,  making  a   real 


built-in  kitchen  cabinet.  At  this  place 
*he  pros  and  cons  of  various  oil  stoves 
and  ovens  were  discussed  by  the  women 
present  who  are  using  them. 

By  this  time  everyone  was  nearly 
famished,  so  the  next  stop  was  made 
at  the  pine  grove  in  the  rear  of  the 
North  Rehoboth  Methodist  Church, 
where  numerous  sandwiches,  salads., 
strawberries  and  other  goodies  were 
consumed. 

After  lunch  the  party  visited  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Grace  Howard,  still  in 
North  Rehoboth.  This  kitchen  again 
practically  repeated  the  floor  plan  found 
at  Mrs.  Johnson's  and  Mrs.  Fuller's,  but 
with  an  entirely  different  treatment. 
Mrs.  Howard  has  a  wood  floor  without 
linoleum.  Her  pantry  is  much  larger 
than  the  others,  but  is  arranged  much 
the  same  with  sink  and  cabinets.  She 
has  an  interesting  arrangement  for 
cross  ventilation.  On  opposite  sides  of 
the  room  are  outside  doors,  one  opening 
on  the  back  porch,  the  other  on  the 
front  porch.  In  the  other  direction 
cross  ventilation  is  obtained  through 
two  windows  on  one  side  of  the  kitchen 
and  two  directly  opposite  in  the  dining 
room  with  a  door  between.  Since  the 
kitchen  windows  are  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  since  the  porches  protect  from  wind, 
the  kitchen  is  always  warm  in  winter 
and   cool    in   summer.. 

One  feature  which  interested  th« 
younger  members  of  the  party  was  not 
in  the  kitchen  at  all,  but  ran  from  the 
top  of  the  barn  to  the  large  maple  tree. 
It  was  a  cable  car  the  boys  had  rigged 
up  after  seeing  a  picture  of  the  one 
that  runs  over  Niagara   Falls. 

The  next  kitchen  was  Mrs.  John 
Horton's,  a  brand  new  one  in  a  new 
little  bungalow  at  Luther's  Comers, 
Seekonk.  It  won  the  third  prize  in  the 
kitchen  contest  last  year.  This  compact 
little  kitchen  was  most  attractive  in 
its  cream  and  blue  color  scheme.  On 
one  side  of  the  room  were  built-in  china 
closet  and  kitchen  cabinet  with  a  sink 
between  the  two  and  a  window  over  the 
sink  attractively  curtained  in  blue  check 
gingham.  The  walls  are  cream  color, 
and  the  woodwork  natural  finish  pine 
The  floor  is  covered  with  tan  linoleum 
in  an  attractive  pattern.  The  table  was 
set  with  a  blue  patterned  lunch  cloth 
in  front  of  the  other  blue  curtained 
window  and  the  oil  cloth  on  the  shelf 
above  the  oil  stove  had  a  blue  pattern, 
as  did  the  salt  and  pepper  shakers  on 
the  shelf.  Although  the  kitchen  is  small, 
it  is  not  crowded  for  the  food  prepara- 
tion and  cooking  center  was  grouped  at 
one  side  of  the  room  and  the  table  at 
the  other.  This  house  has  no  dining 
room,  but  surely  no  one  could  ask  for 
a  more  attractive  place  to  eat. 

Almost  across  the  road  was  the  next 
kitchen,  that  of  Mrs.  F.  Grafton.  In 
the  beginning  this  was  not  a  kitchen, 
it  was  just  the  four  walls  and  roof  of 
a  shed,  not  even  attached  to  the  house. 


New  windows  were  put  in  all  four  sides, 
the  walls  and  ceiling  were  finished  wWx 
sheetrock  and  painted.  A  new  floor  was 
put  in  and  covered  with  linoleum.  The 
color  scheme  was  green  and  white  with 
black  and  gray  linoleum,  making  a 
striking  contrast.  The  high  porcelain 
sink  was  on  adjustable  legs.  At  one  side 
was  the  Red  Star  stove,  which  is  primed 
by  gasolene  and  burns  either  gasolene 
or  kerosene,  and  at  the  other  side  was 
the  kitchen  cabinet  and  bright  shining 
rows  of  aluminum  ware.  The  dining 
table  was  in  the  center  of  the  room  and 
the  china  closet,  refrigerator  and  coal 
range  were  conveniently  placed.  Mrs. 
Grafton's  plans  included  building  a 
dining  room  which  will  connect  this 
kitchen   with   the  main  house. 

The  last  kitchen  was  that  of  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Buffinton,  also  at  Luther's  Cor- 
ners. This  was  one  of  the  globe  trotter 
type.  By  cutting  a  piazza  off  one  side, 
building  a  large  cabinet  instead  of  a 
pantry,  and  rearranging  the  equipment, 
Mrs.  Buffinton  has  saved  many  steps. 
She  has  a  new  high  sink  between  the 
two  windows,  with  her  oil  stove  on  one 
side  and  the  built-in  cabinet  on  the 
other.  Above  the  sink  is  a  closet  for 
cleaning  equipment  and  articles  used 
around  the  sink.  The  top  of  the  ice  chest 
and  the  shelves  of  the  cabinet,  includ- 
ing the  large  work  shelf,  are  covered 
with  inlaid  linoleum  cemented  on, 
making  them  easy  to  keep  clean.  Hot 
and  cold  dishes  can  also  be  set  on  them 
without  the  slightest  injury.  Mrs. 
Buffinton's  plans  include  linoleum  on 
the  floor  and  a  porcelain  top  work  table 
under  the  window  between  sink  and 
cabinet.  This  room  is  a  combined  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  and  practically  all  of 
the  work,  except  putting  on  the  final 
coat  of  paint,  were  done  by  the  family, 
Mrs.  Buffinton  served  ice  cold  fruit 
punch,  which  was  very  refreshing  after 
such  a  long  drive. 

Here  the  party  took  a  vote  on  what 
should  come  next,  and,  although  a  few 
had  to  go  home,  the  majority  chose  to 
make  the  trip  through  picturesque 
Barrington  and  Colt's  Drive  at  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  before  having  a  picnic  supper  at 
Bristol  Light.  The  children  particularly 
were  interested  in  watching  the  boat 
come  in  from  Bristol  Ferry. 

After  an  hour  on  the  shore  everyone 
started  for  home  tired  but  happy. 


AROUND  THE  COUNTY 


At  the  July  meeting  of  the  East  Mans- 
field furniture  group,  rushing  and  can- 
ing were  demonstrated.  The  meeting 
was  held  on  Mrs.  Winslow's  porch,  and 
eight  women  were  busy  on  chairs. 

The  Westport  group  which  has  been 
studying  community  meals  and  vege- 
tables had  an  old-fashioned  clam- 
bake for  the  August  meeting.  This  was 
held      at     the     home     of     Mrs.     Luella 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3.) 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  FAIR 
COIVUNG 


The  County  Fair  is  only  a  few  v.'peks 
away,  September  17  and  18  and  club 
members  who  are  planning  to  exhibit 
should  be  thinking  about  it  seriously. 
The  premium  list  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer  and  should  be  out  before 
long.  This  list,  with  prizes  offered,  in- 
cludes the  usual  attractive  list,  namely, 
clothing,  canning,  vegetables,  flowers, 
poultry,  feed,  handicraft  and  club 
stories.  There  will  also  be  the  usual 
judging   contests. 

Write  the  Club  Agent,  Segreganset, 
for  further  information  concerning  the 
premium  list,  judging  contest,  etc.  Let's 
have  the  best  junior  exhibit  ever  this 
year. 


TIMELY  POULTRY  HINTS 


If  you  are  going  to  keep  any  hens 
through  as  breeders  this  fall,  it  would 
be  best  to  cull  them,  i.  e.,  pick  out  th.3 
"slackers"  and  get  rid  of  them.  A  few 
points  to  remember  in  culling  are  as 
follows : 

Select  bird  with  wide  back  carried 
well   back  to  tail. 

Full,   deep   and   prominent   breast. 

Well  filled  out  body. 

Neck  fairly   short  and  well  set. 

One  that  is  laying  now,  indicated  by 
spread  of  pelvic  bones. 

Legs   of  moderate  length. 

A  bird  with  yellow  color  gone  from 
legs,  eye  rings  and  vent,  and  with 
moist  vent. 

Head  fine  with  large  bold  eyes. 

Any  that  are  molting  before  Sept.  15 
should    be   culled. 

Write  to  the  Club  Agent  for  bulletin 
on  culling  if  you  would  like  one. 

Cull  out  sickly,  weak  or  deformed 
young  stock   and  get  rid  of  them. 

Separate  cockerels  from  pullets.  They 
■will  each  do  much  better. 

Don't  force  pullets  into  laying.  Cut 
down  on  dry  mash  and  increase  scratch 
feed,  i.  e.,  feed  about  twice  as  much 
scratch  feed,  by  weight,  as  you  do  mash, 
until    they   commence   laying. 

Clean  and  prepare  the  houses  now  so 
that  they  will  be  ready  for  housing  the 
pullets. 

Three  weeks  before  housing  pullets 
feed  IVz  pound  of  Gold  Medal  tobacco 
dust  in  every  100  pounds  mash,  and  fol- 
low with  Epsom  Salts  at  the  rate  of  1 
pound  to  100  pullets,  given  in  drinking 
water.  Be  sure  to  clean  off  roosts  im- 
mediately  after   this   is   given. 


blight.  This  is  an  jnsurance  against 
losing  the  crop,  and  is  worth  every  cent 
it  costs. 

Late  spinach  can  be  sown  any  time 
this  month  where  early  potatoes,  beans, 
peas  or  other  crop  has  been  grown. 
Fertil-ze   before   sowing. 

1.1  ark  some  of  the  best  formed,  earliest 
maturing  ears  of  com  for  seed.  This 
also  applies  to  any  other  variety  of 
vegetables  that  you  wish  to  save  for 
seed. 

As  the  winter  squash  vines  begin  to 
run,  cover  the  joints  at  intervals  of  a 
few  feet.  The  vines  wll  root  at  these 
points  and  thus  insure  the  squashes 
against  being  killed  by  squash  borers. 

Destroy  all  corn  stalks,  husks  and 
stubble  to  kill  the  corn  borer.  It  is 
quite  bad  this  season  and  every  pre- 
cKution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
spread. 

Pull  out  all  weeds  in  and  around 
your  garden  before  they  go  to  seed.  If 
you  don't  they  will  seed  down  your 
whole  garden  for  next  year. 

In  the  flower  garden  it  is  best  to  cut 
off  the  blooms  after  the  plants  have 
flowered.  It  induces  more  blossoms.  A 
few  of  the  heads  may  be  allowed  to 
ripen  thoroughly,  however,  if  one  wishes 
to  save  some  of  the  seed. 


TIMELY    GARDEN    SUGGESTIONS 


Cultivate  the  garden  regularly  every 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  to  save  the  soil 
moisture  and  make  the  crops  grow 
better.  Shallow  cultivation  of  an  inch 
or  two  is  best. 

Spray  late  potatoes  with  Bordeaux 
mixture    every    two    weeks    to    prevent 


WKat    Some    Clubs    and    Club    Members 
are   Doing 

Ethel  Cruickshank,  Secretary  of  the 
Poquanticut  Club  of  Easton,  was  the 
only  girl  of  the  thirty-three  who  grad- 
uated from  the  North  Easton  High 
School  this  year  who  made  her  gradu- 
ating dress.  She  saved  $15.00  by  so 
doing.  This  certainly  speaks  well  for 
clothing  club  work  and  shows  the  ad- 
vantage of  belonging  to  4H   Clubs. 

Rosamond  and  Homer  Davis,  well 
known  club  members  of  Taunton,  have 
recently  moved  to  New  Jersey.  We  are 
all  sorry  to  lose  them,  and  wish  them 
every   success   in   their   new   home. 

Carrie  Clapp  of  Norton  is  taking 
charge  of  the  canning  work  for  the 
House  in  the  Pines  at  Norton.  She  has 
several  people  working  vrith  her  and 
several  hundred  jars  have  been  canned 
under  her  direction  thus  far.  Carrie  is 
also  local  leader  for  a  canning  club  in 
Norton  this   summer. 

Doris  Howard,  one  of  Bristol  County's 
most  reliable  club  members,  is  taking 
a  teachers'  summer  course  at  North 
Adams  this  summer. 

Lee  Johnson,  a  former  club  member 
who  has  made  an  enviable  club 
record  in  this  county,  and  who  is 
assistant  herdsman  at  the  Mount  Hope 
Dairy,  spent  a  few  days  of  his  vacation 
at  Camp  Gilbert  during  Farmers'  Week 

Robert  Sharpies,  County  Farm  Man- 
agement Champion  this  year,  is  running 
Mr.  Robert  Peck's  poultry  plant  in 
Seekonk.  He  has  over  800  fine  pullets 
and  they  are  coming  ■well.  Robert  cer- 
tainly knows  the  poultry  game,  and  is, 
incidentally,  a  fine  judge. 


Philip  Mosher,  who  has  been  in  Club 
work  for  several  years,  has  entered  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  and 
is  now  working  on  the   School  Farm. 

Margaret  McCallum  of  the  County 
Street  School,  Taunton,  has  been  selected 
to  represent  this  county  in  giving  a 
demonstration  in  baking  biscuits  at  the 
Brockton    Fair   in    October. 

Canning    CluSs    Doing    Well 

There  are  eight  canning  clubs  organ- 
ized, with  a  total  enrollment  of  100 
members,  and  carrying  on  work  at 
present  in  Bristol  County.  Following  is 
a  list  giving  town  and  leader.  North 
Attleboro — Leader,  Miss  Irene  Haskell; 
Norton — Leader,  Miss  Carrie  Clapp; 
Rehoboth — Leader,  Mrs.  Clara  Fletcher; 
South  Rehoboth — Leaders,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Carruthers  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Lucas; 
Taunton — Leader,  Mrs.  Harry  Morse; 
North  Dighton — Leader,  Mrs.  Edwin. 
Broadbent ;  North  Westport — Leader, 
Mrs.  Chester  Freelove;  Westport — 
Leaders,  Mrs.  Mattie  M.  Dubois  and 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Tallman.  Mrs.  Flora 
M.  Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
has  been  meeting  with  these  clubs  and 
reports  good  work  being  done. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  NOTES 

(Continued  from  Page  3  Column  3) 

Harrison,  at  Head  of  Westport. 

Mrs.  Charles  Briggs,  Dighton,  uses  a 
large  tin  bread  box  in  her  kitchen  to 
hold  the  daily  supply  of  vegetables. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Dustin,  East  Mansfield, 
makes  delicious  Italian  savory,  using 
Swiss  chard  instead  of  spinach.  If  you 
wish  the  recipe,  ask  the  Home  Demon- 
stration  Agent,    Segreganset,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Clara  Fletcher,  Rehoboth,  uses 
gooseberries  and  red  raspberries  to- 
gether in   a  wonderfully  flavored   jam. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bufiinton,  Seekonk, 
covers  her  drain  boards,  cupboard 
shelves;  ice  chest  and  kitchen  cabinet 
with  inlaid  linoleum  cemented  down.  Hot 
dishes  can  be  set  on  it  without  injury 
and  it  is  easily  cleaned.  A  small  amount 
of  liquid  wax  rubbed  in  occasionally 
keeps  a  smooth  surface. 

Barbara  Colbath,  South  Rehoboth,^ 
doesn't  wait  until  she  has  enough  can- 
ning to  fill  a  wash  boiler,  but  processes 
a  jar  of  fruit  in  the  teakettle  while  the 
dishwater  is  heating. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Fuller,  Norton,  keeps 
her  small  linoleum  rugs  from  slipping 
by  driving  a  large  headed  tack  in  the 
floor  and  slipping  the  comer  of  the  rug 
under  the  head  of  the  tack. 

Mrs.  Susannah  T.  Sanford,  North 
Westport,  cements  her  printed  linoleum 
to  the  floor  by  putting  a  little  shellac 
along  the  seams  and  around  the  edges, 
both  on  the  linoleum  and  on  the  floor, 
then    sticking   the    two    together. 

Mr.  Cole  says  use  a  steel  knitting 
needle  to  take  the  air  bubbles  out  of 
jars  when  canning.  "Stick  the  needle  in 
the  jar  and  Mr.  Bubble  ■will  run  up  the 
needle  like  a  monkey  up  a  stick." 
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FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  17  and  18,  1926 


THE  FAIR  PROGRAM 


The  Fair  Program  Committee  have 
spared  no  time  or  effort  to  arrange  a 
program  that  will  interest  all  who  at- 
tend." 

The  Eobinson  Band  of  Fall  River 
will  give  three  continuous  concerts  each 
afternoon  and  Friday  evening,  and 
other  special  music  has  been  engaged 
for   the   Saturday   evening   program. 


SPORTS 

Miscellaneous  Junior  competitive 
sports  open  to  all  young  people  of  Bris- 
tol County,  a  boy  scout  camp  and  ex- 
hibition by  the  District  troupes  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  Follette  of 
Somerset,  and  a  baseball  game  between 
Anawan  and  Rochester  Granges,  will  be 
interesting  parts  of  the  program  for 
the  many  who  enjoy  athletic  prowess 
and   wholesome   out-door   recreation. 


FASHION  SHOW  WILL]  FEATURE 

STYLES  AND  LOCAL  CLUB 

CHAMPION 


A  few  days  ago  a  staff  editor  of  a 
prominent  English  newspaper  closed  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  with  a  refer- 
ence to  our  "beautifully  dressed  women 
and  badly  dressed  men."  Everyone  is 
interested  in  dress.  In  America  every 
girl  and  woman  is  ambitious  to  play, 
or  be,  the  lady.  Some  part  of  that  am- 
bition has  to  do  with  dress.  If  Ameri- 
can men  are  less  interested  in  dress  for 
themselves  they  cannot  escape,  if  they 
would,  a  personal  interest  in  the  dress 
of  their  women  folks.  It  touches  the 
pocketbook.  And  men  in  America  are 
interested  that  their  daughters  and 
■wives  and  mothers  be  well  dressed.  So 
the   Style  Show  appeals  to   all. 

An  interesting  local  touch  will  be 
given  to  the  Style  Show  at  the  Farmers' 
Fair  because  a  Bristol  County  High 
School  girl,  Miss  Bernice  Howard,  of 
North  Rehoboth,  the  County  Club 
Champion  in  making  her  own  clothing. 


will  exhibit  some  of  her  own  work  and 
also  assist  as  a  model  in  exhibiting  the 
commercial  garments.  The  Style  Show 
is  being  conducted  through  the  courtesy 
of  Cherry  &  Webb   of  Fall  River. 


FAIR  PROGRAM. 


Friday — September    17. 

9.00  A.  M.     Exhibition   opens. 
10.00  A.  M.     Horse  Shoe  Pitching  Con- 
test. 

(Open  Competition  for 
ill  individuals.) 

Livestock  Production  Con- 
;    I  test. 

I    ,  ( Contest       begins       at 

:         ,  .  10.00  A.  M.  and  closes 

'  .  at  4.00   P.    M.   Results 

of     contest     announced 
at  .4.30    P.    M.) 
2.00  to   5.00  P.   M.     Band   Concert. 
2.30  P.  M.     Fashion   Show. 
7.00  to  10.00  P.  M.     Band  Concert. 
7.30  P.  M.     Fashion  Show. 

Saturday — September    18. 

9.00  A.  M.     Exhibition   Opens. 
10.00  A.  M.     Horse  Shoe  Pitching  Con- 
test for  Teams. 
Junior   Sports. 
Livestock  Production  Con- 
.  .  test. 

,    ;    ;  (Contest       begins       at 

•    '    ':    '  10.00  A.  M.  and  closes 

;    ■■  ;  at   4.00    p.   M.   Results 

of     contest     announced 
at   4.30    P.    M.) 
11.00  A.  M.     Boy   Scout   Maneuvers. 
1.30  P.  M.     Doll  Carriage  Parade. 
2.00  to   5.00   P.   M.     Band   Concert. 
2.30  P.  M.     Grange   Baseball    Game. 

Junior  Judging  Contests 
in  Poultry,  Canning 
and  Fruit. 
7.45  P.  M.  Address  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Gilbert,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  for 
Massachusetts. 
9.00  P.  M.  Auction  of  Fruit  and  other 
Produce. 


THE   HORSE   SHOE   PITCHING  CON- 
TESTS. 

Horseshoe  Pitching  Contests  will  be 
conducted  each  day  of  the  Fair  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Ira  F.  Legrow.  In- 
dividual competition  begins  Friday 
morning,  September  17,  at  ten  o'clock. 
Team  competition  begins  Saturday 
morning  at  the  same  hour.  Entry  blanks 
will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Legrow,  468 
Winthrop   Street,   Taunton,   Mass. 


THE     DOLL-CARRIAGE     PARADE. 

Competition  in  the  Doll  Carriage 
Parade  is  wide  open  to  any  child  of 
Bristol  County  who  is  under  ten  years 
of  age. 

The  line  forms  at  one-thirty  o'clock 
Saturday    afternoon,    September    18. 

Competent  judges  have  been  pro- 
vided. There  is  no  entry  fee  in  this 
event,  but  entries  must  reach  Mrs. 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Segreganset,  on  or 
before    September   10. 

The  address  Saturday  evening,  Sept- 
ember 18,  will  be  given  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Gilbert,  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  Dr.  Gilbert  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  he  was  a  ; 
representative  at  a  conference  called  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  Doctor  Gilbert 
is  a  very  interesting  speaker  and  will 
have  a  message  that  everyone  will  be 
glad  to  hear. 


SALES     OF    FRUIT    AND    PRODUCE 
AT  THE   FAIR. 

Throughout  the  two  days  and  even- 
ings of  the  Fair  this  year  choice  fruit 
and  other  produce  will  be  on  private 
sale  at  a  Model  Wayside  Stand,  afford- 
ing an  excellent  opportunity  for  those 
who  desire  to  do  so  to  obtain  supplies 
for  home  use. 

In  addition  to  these  private  sales  all 
the  plate  exhibits  and  many  of  the  com- 
mercial packages  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  Sat- 
urday evening.  The  Auction  Sale  be- 
gins at  nine  o'clock.  There  is  always 
much  fine  quality  produce  sold  at  the 
Auction    at   very  reasonable    prices. 


PRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


ONE   THOUSAND  DOLLARS   AVAIL- 
ABLE  FOR  PREMIUMS 


Premium  Lists  for  the  1926  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Fair  have  been  mailed 
to  past  exhibitors.  We  are  always  glad 
to  welcome  new  exhibitors  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  mail  a  premium  list  to  any- 
one   upon    request. 

About  one  thousand  dollars  are  of- 
fered for  the  best  exhibits  of  agricul- 
tural products  shown  at  the  Fair.  The 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture offers  $250.00  in  cash  prizes. 
Special  premiums  are  also  being  offered 
by  Mr.  Richard  E.  Warner,  Mr.  Walter 
C.  Baylies  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Davison  of 
Taunton;  Mr.  E.  J.  Charlton  of  Fall 
River,  Mr.  John  S.  Ames  and  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Prothingham  of  North  Easton. 
The  balance  of  the  premiums  are  given 
by  the  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Apple  Premiumf: 

The  usual  heavy  premiums  are  of- 
fered for  the  best  apple  exhibits.  Under 
Class  I,  thirty-five  dollars  are  offered 
for  the  three  best  standard  bushel  boxes 
of  market  apples. 

One  hundred  and  forty  dollars  are 
offered  for  the  four  best  orchard  ex- 
hibits shown  at  the  Fair.  In  addition 
ten  dollars  will  be  awarded  to  each  ex- 
hibitor making  a  creditable  orchard  ex- 
hibit. A  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  dollars  is  offered  for  the  nine  best 
bushel  boxes  of  Mcintosh,  Wealthy  and 
Gravenstein  apples  exhibited  at  the 
Fair. 
Pear  Premiums: 

The  usual  cash  prizes  are  offered  for 
the   best   exhibits   of   half   bushel  boxes 
and   plates   of   pears. 
Junior   Exhibits: 

Cash  prizes  are  also  offered  for  the 
best  plate   exhibits  of  grapes. 

Prizes  of  five,  three  and  one  dollars 
are  given  for  the  best  basket  of  fancy 
fruit  exhibited. 
Corn    Premiums: 

Cash  premiums  are  offered  for  four 
classes  of  corn  including  field  com, 
sweet  com  and  silage  corn.  The  heaviest 
premiums  are  offered  on  the  sweet  com 
and  silage  corn. 
Potatoes: 

A    beautiful    silver    cup     and     heavy 
cash  awards  are  made  for  the  best  ex- 
hibits   of   potatoes.    The   classes   include 
plates,   half-peck   and    bushel   boxes. 
Vegetables: 

The  premiums  for  vegetables  have 
been  increased  this  year.  Premiums  in- 
clude a  handsome  silver  cup  and  nearly 
$100.00   in   cash. 

Substantial  cash  premiums  are  of- 
fered for  the  best  bushel  of  all  standard 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  are  also  the 
usual  prizes  for  the  best  display  and 
plate  exhibits. 
Grange    Exhibits: 

One  hundred  dollars  are  offered  for 
the  best  exhibits  by  the  granges  of  the 
County.    In    addition    to   the   prizes    ten 


dollars   will   be   awarded   every   Grange 
making   a    creditable   exhibit.    The   Fair 
Management   especially   desires   to  have 
this  class  well  filled. 
Flower  Premiums: 

Se  enty  dollars  in  cash  are  offered 
for  the  best  displays  of  cut  flowers. 
There  will  be  two  small  classes,  one  for 
non-professional  and  one  for  pro- 
fessional exhibitors. 
Poullry   Premiums: 

Premiums  for  poultry  include  a  silver 
cup  and  about  two  hundred  dollars  in 
cash.  Two  new  classes  have  been  added 
this  year  and  include  one  class  for 
turkeys  and  one  for  peking  ducks. 

One  hundred  dollars  in  cash  are  of- 
fered for  the  best  junior  exhibits  shown 
at  the  Fair.  The  classes  include  canned 
goods,  food,  sewing,  poultry,  vegetables, 
handicraft  and  flowers. 

Entries  in  all  of  the  above  classes 
are  open  to  all  residents  of  Bristol 
County. 

For  complete  premium  list  and  entry 
blanks  address  either  Mrs.  Wyman  E. 
Hawkes  or  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural   School,    Segreganset,   Mass. 


KEEPING  UP  MILK  QUALITY 


LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION  CONTEST 

Each  day  of  the  Fair  two  contests 
in  estimating  the  production  of  live- 
stock will  be  open  to  all  comers.  Tha 
one  contest  will  be  on  dairy  cows  with 
known  records  of  milk  production. 
Blanks  will  be  furnished  on  which  the 
number  of  the  animal,  the  estimat-;  of 
her  annual  production  and  the  name 
of  the  person  making  the  estimate  may 
be  r3corded.  At  the  close  of  each  day 
the  actual  record  of  each  animal  will 
be  announced  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons making  the  nearest  estimate.  The 
awa'd  in  this  contest  for  the  first  day 
will  be  a  new  sanitary  milk  pail  and 
for  the  second  day  a  quart  of  heavy 
cream. 

A  similar  contest  on  laying  hens  of 
known  egg  production  will  be  conducted 
each  day  and  the  results  announced 
each  afternoon.  The  awards  to  the  win- 
ner will  be  a  poultry  drinking  fountain 
for  the  first  day  and  a  dozen  fresh  eggs 
for  the  second  day. 


POWDERY  OR  WHITE   MILDEW  ON 
CUCUMBERS 

From  a  recent  report  by  the  Market 
Garden  Field  Station  we  glean  that  a 
satisfactory  control  of  mildew  on  green- 
house cucumbers  is  available  by  the  use 
of  dusting  with  very  fine  flowers  of  sul- 
fur. 

Not  over  five  pounds  of  sulfur  should 
be  used  even  in  large  houses.  Less  will 
usually  suffice  and  reduces  the  risk  of 
injury.  Another  precaution  that  is  of 
utmost  importance  is  that  the  treat- 
ment for  red  sp'der  using  Volck  Oil 
must  not  be  given  at  the  same  time 
with  the  sulfur  treatment  for  mildew. 
The  house  should  be  earlv  rid  of  the 
(Continued   on   Page   3,   Col.   3) 


The  recent  activities  of  milk  dealers 
and  public  officials  in  focusing  attention 
on  certain  shortcomings  in  the  milk 
that  is  finding  its  way  into  our  Bristol 
County  markets  make  it  important  that 
all  producers  be  sure  their  product  is 
right. 

Farmers  are  not  different  from  people 
in  any  other  respectable  vocation  in 
that  the  vast  majority  are  decently 
honest,  law-abiding  folk,  but  it  is  no 
little  task  to  keep  any  business  entirely 
within  the  many  laws  that  are  madei 
for  us. 

The  essentials  of  right  quality  in 
milk  are  first  that  it  be  clean — kept 
clean — by  right  conditions  of  stable, 
and  milk-room,  and  utensils,  and  in 
workmen;  second,  that  its  sweetness  be 
further  insured  by  prompt  cooling  to 
50  degrees  or  lower  and  by  holding  it 
cool  until  used. 

These  are  the  simple  essentials.  In 
addition  to  these  there  is  the  question 
of  percentage  of  butterfat  and  of  total 
solids.  Most  farmers  very  well  under- 
stand that  the  requirements  of  Massa- 
chusetts State  Law  are  high,  requiring 
3.35  percent  butterfat,  and  12  percent 
total  solids.  Most  farmers  also  know 
that  some  individual  cows,  notably 
among  the  Holsteins,  yield  a  milk  that 
falls  below  the  Massachusetts  standard. 
The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  farmers 
win  put  this  low-testing  milk  on  the 
market  are  dealt  with  by  officials  as 
though  they  were  criminals,  which  they 
really  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  even 
though  their  milk  output  is  essentially 
honest  and  wholesome. 

Had  the  farmers  been  as  well  organ- 
ized when  this  milk  law  was  written 
as  they  are  today  they  could  and  would 
have  seen  to  it  that  no  such  statute 
ever  got  on  the  books.  It  is  as  though 
fruit  growers  could  be  brought  into 
court  for  selling  Ben  Davis  apples, 
merely  because  they  are  not  of  so  fine 
quality  Mcintosh  or  Delicious,  or  a 
manufacturer  or  merchant  could  be 
brought  into  court  and  labelled  a 
criminal  for  sell'ng  calico  cloth  because 
it  is  not  of  so  fine  quality  as  those  re- 
quire who  want  linen  or  silk.  Standards 
there  should  be,  but  the  milk  law  and 
administration  of  the  milk  law  as  it 
stands  is  unjust. 

Nevertheless  for  the  present  such  is 
the  law  and  such  the  process  in  ad- 
ministering it.  so  the  immpdiatp  nnes- 
tion  is  how  to  comply  with  it.  The 
butterfat  or  total  solids  content  of  milk 
cannot  be  raised  by  changing  the  kind 
of  feed  or  quantity  of  feed  given  the 
cow.  Experimental  tests  are  well  und"r- 
way  that  show  that  the  quality  does 
vary  somewhat  with  temperature,  that 
the  test  run  lower  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  directly  due  to  atmospheric 
temperature.  There  are  other  factors 
ti^ot    somewhat    determine    the    analysis 

(Continued    to    Page    4    column    3 
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HOME  ECONOMICE  NOTES. 


Mrs.  Burt  Finishes  Bedroom  Set, 

Mrs.  Cleon  Burt,  East  Mansfield,  has 
been  a  faithful  attendant  at  the  Furni- 
ture Class  offered  by  the  Extension 
Service  this  summer  and  as  a  result 
made  a  discovery  that  her  bed  which 
had  been  of  a  plain  dark  color  was 
really  beautifully  panelled  with  a  com- 
bination of  light  and  dark  wood. 

She  decided  to  do  over  her  bedroom 
set  and  started  smoothing  down  the 
wood  and  removing  the  old  finish.  She 
used  hot  lye  water  put  on  with  a  swab 
to  loosen  the  old  finish.  With  steel  wool 
and  sandpaper  as  well  as  a  cabinet 
scraper  she  removed  the  loosened  var- 
nish and  smoothed  the  wood  to  a  satin- 
like texture.  Then  she  cleaned  it  with 
denatured  alcohol  to  remove  any  last 
traces  of  varnish  and  proceeded  to  re- 
finish,  using  one  of  the  new  Mahogany 
varnish  stains.  This  she  applied  care- 
fully with  a  fine  brush,  allowing  it  to 
dry  thoroughly.  After  drying  she  sand- 
papered lightly  again  with  very  fine 
paper  to  smooth  the  finish  and  applied 
another  coat.  This  process  she  repeated 
until   she  had  the  desired  finish. 

Now  she  has  a  beautiful  bedroom  set 
of  Colonial  Type,  well  suited  to  her 
low  bedroom  with  its  quaint  striped 
paper  and  rose  sprigged  matting  pat- 
terned linoleum.  The  finish  is  a  fine 
combination  of  light  and  dark  mahog- 
any and  the  tops  of  the  table  and 
bureau  are  waxed  so  they  will  not  spot 
should  anything  chance  to  be  spilled  on 
them. 

You  will  know  Mrs.  Burt  was  a  very 
busy  woman  when  you  realize  that  she 
did  over  her  whole  set  consisting  of 
bed,  bureau,  table,  mirror  and  two 
chairs.  However,  if  you  could  see  them 
you  would  feel  as  she  does  that  the 
time  was  well   spent. 


WHY  CAN  TOMATOES? 

The  tomato  was  at  first  called  the 
"love-apple,"  and  although  we  know  of 
no  love  charm  which  it  exerts,  modem 
scientists  have  found  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  vegetables  in  the 
American    dietary   today. 

When  We  are  being  urged  these  days 
to  use  raw  vegetables  whenever 
possible,  it  is  consoling  to  know  that 
canned  tomatoes  are  almost  as  valuable 
in  the  diet  as  the  fresh  ones.  Besides 
adding  color  to  a  meal,  tomatoes  con- 
tain minerals,  organic  acids  and  Vita- 
min C,  so  necessary  in  preventing 
scurvy.  This  vitamin  is  generally  quite 
easily  destroyed  by  cooking,  but  the 
acid  in  the  tomato  helps  to  preserve  it 
even  when  cooked  or  canned. 

Of  course  every  housewife  will  want 
to  use  fresh  tomatoes  when  they  are  in 
season  and  plentiful,  but  in  the  winter 
when  the  fresh  ones  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  of  us,  it  is  consoling  to 
know  that   this  vegetable,   canned,   has 


an  important  place  in  the  diet.  It  may 
be  substituted,  either  fresh  or  cooked, 
for  orange  juice,  and  is  given  to  very 
young  babies.  To  be  certain  that  enough 
Vitamin  C  is  contained  in  the  diet, 
orange  or  tomato  juice  should  be  served 
to  children  and  adults  at  least  twice  a 
week. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  next 
winter's  supply.  There  is  no  vegetable 
more  easily  canned  than  the  tomato, 
and  none  which  will  give  you  more 
health   and    satisfaction   next   winter. 


AROUND  THE  COUNTY 

The  Agent  recently  met  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Steele  in  Providence,  on  her  way  to  the 
Sesqui-Centennial.  She  was  wearing  a 
particularly  becoming  costume  of  blue 
silk  crepe  which  she  had  made  by  her 
guide  pattern. 

Dr.  Hedger's  lecture  on  proper  shoes 
brought  results.  A  number  of  women 
around  the  county  are  now  wearing 
comfortable  looking,  sensible,  low-heeled, 
straight  inner  line,  one-strap  pumps. 
One  woman  who  has  much  trouble  with 
her  feet  has  a  fine  looking  pair  of 
boy's  kid  house  slippers  which  she  says 
are  very   comfortable. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Fowler  of  Seekonk,  whose 
leg  was  broken  when  she  was  run  into 
by  an  automobile  some  15  months  ago, 
is  still  as  actively  interested  in  making 
clothes  as  ever.  Making  pretty  things 
has  helped  to  while  away  many  tedious 
hours.  Last  winter  she  led  a  Junior 
Club  from  her  bedside  until  her  re- 
moval to  the  hospital  for  a  bone  graft 
interrupted  the  meetings.  While  in  the 
hospital  she  made  a  number  of  gar- 
ments by  hand.  Since  she  has  come 
home  she  has  been  making  school 
clothes  for  her  small  daughter.  She  sits 
up  in  bed  with  a  portable  electric  sew- 
ing machine  across  her  lap  resting  on 
supports  and  with  her  arm  on  the  foot 
lever  in  front  of  her,  stitches  as  clever- 
ly as  you  please. 


WHAT   SOME  CLUB  AND   CLUB 
MEMBERS  ARE  DOING 

Miss  Carrie  Clapp  of  Norton,  Can- 
ning Club  Member  and  Local  Leader, 
has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  two  in 
this  state  to  attend  the  "State  of  Ssr- 
vice"  at  Camp  Vail,  Eastern  States  Ex- 
position in   September. 

Miss  Ruth  Cruickshank,  Local  Leader 
of  the  Poquanticut  4H  Club  of  North 
Easton,  has  been  chosen  to  represent 
this  county  at  Camp  Vail  in  September. 

Minnie  Weber  of  Chartley  has  one 
of  the  best  Duroc  Jersey  hogs  that  the 
Club  Agent  has  seen.  She  certainly 
knows  how  to  keep  him  happy  and  grow- 
ing. 

Charles  Russell  of  New  Bedford,  our 
old  Poultry  Club  Champion  is  with 
Peckham  Brothers,  large  poultrymen 
in   New  Bedford,  and  is  doing  fine. 

Georgre  Adao  of  So.  Westport,  a  fine 
boy  and  only  13  years  old,  is  running 


a  50  acre  farm  with  a  herd  of  ten  fine 
cows  and  other  stock.  He,  with  some 
assistance  by  his  mother  is  the  sole  sup- 
port of  the  family  of  six.  He  is  keep- 
ing farm  records  and  doing  well. 

Wm.  McConville  Jr.,  of  No.  Dart- 
mouth, as  club  member  of  5  years 
standing,  is  Assistant  Herdsman  of  the 
West  Guernsey  Herd  in  North  Dart- 
mouth. 


A    SUMMER    HEALTH    CAMP 

The  Children's  Summer  Health  Camp 
at  Attleboro,  Mass.,  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  Bristol  County  Health  As- 
sociation in  co-operation  with  the  Bris- 
tol County  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  gives 
forty  boys  and  forty  girls  from  Bristol 
County,  who  are  under-nourished,  a 
ehance  for  a  four  weeks'  vacation  in  a 
beautiful  and  healthful  spot,  where 
their  rest,  play  and  exercise  is  super- 
vised by  an  excellent  staff  of  nurses, 
physician,  physical  director  and  at- 
tendants. Such  wonderful  results  have 
been  obtained  last  summer  and  this, 
that  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  those 
connected  in  any  way  with  this  work. 

The  four-week  period  for  the  girls 
was  completed  on  August  1st,  with  an 
aggregate  gain  of  126  lbs.  and  11 
ounces.  The  girl  who  made  the  highest 
gain  was  from  Mansfield,  having  gained 
6  lbs.  The  boys  arrived  at  camp  in  good 
numbers  before  noon  on  Monday, 
August  2nd,  and  by  the  Monday  even- 
ing meal,  thirty-eight  had  arrived  and 
had  taken  like  ducks  to  water  to  the 
dormitories,  to  their  places  at  the  table, 
and  to  the  swings  and  see-saws  under 
the  shady  trees.  Forty  boys  are  now  in 
attendance,  eight  of  whom  also  at- 
tended last  summer  and  enjoyed  the 
life  sufficiently  well  to  gladly  return 
this  summer. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  camp  staff 
to  teach  health  habits  and  to  impress 
upon  the  children  that  this  was  fully 
as  important  as  putting  on  weight,  and 
that  the  children  should  try  to  remem- 
ber to  continue  the  practice  of  the 
health  habits  at  home.  In  many  cases 
it  has  been  found  that  the  children 
have  conscientiously  carried  on  the  good 
habits  they  learned  at  camp,  after  re- 
turning home.  When  camp  is  open 
visitors  are  most  welcome. 


MILDEW  ON  CUCUMBERS 

(Continued  from   Page   2,  Col.   2) 

spider  before  the  season  for  possible 
attacks  of  mildew  arrives.  The  use  of 
the  two  controls  at  the  same  time  will 
kill   the  vines. 

Among  various  forms  of  sulfur  tested 
for  the  dusting  for  mildew  "Trick  Sul- 
fur" seems  to  stand  out  as  a  particu- 
larly desirable  material  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  effectiveness  and  of 
price — costing  much  less  than  some 
other  materials  used,  yet  because  of  its 
fineness  distributing  readily  through- 
out the  house. 
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JUNIOR   4-H   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


County  Fair: 

Be  sure  to  get  your  entries  in  early 
for  the  Bristol  County  Farmers'  Fair, 
which  is  to  be  held  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, September  17  and   18. 

Please  make  arrangements  with  your 
Local  Leader,  the  County  Club  Agent 
or  some  one  else  to  get  your  exhibits 
to  the  Fair.  Canned  goods,  clothing, 
handicraft  and  stories  can  be  sent  in  at 
any   time. 

Write  to  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Hawkes, 
Segreganset,  Mass.,  or  Mr.  Edwin  R. 
Wyeth,  County  Club  Agent,  Segregan- 
set, for  entry  blanks  and  premium  lists. 

The  judging  contests  which  will  take 
place  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  2.30 
will  include  Canning  and  Clothing  for 
the  girls,  and  Poultry  and  Fruits  for 
the  boys.  Ribbons  and  cash  prizes  will 
also    be    awarded    in    these    contests. 

Early       Saturday      afternoon,       Sep- 
tember 18,  there  will  be  athletic  contests 
for  the  boys  and  girls. 
Other   Opportunities    for   Club   Members 

at   Fairs   this   Fall: 

Among  the  many  opportunities  of- 
fered club  members  to  win  prizes  this 
fall  are  the  following  fairs; 

September  17  and  18  at  the  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Fair,  Segreganset— 
Junior   Exhibits    and   Judging   Contests. 

September  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  at  the 
Westport  Fair — Junior  Exhibits  and 
Judging  contests. 

October  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  at  the 
Brockton  Fair — Junior  Exhibits,  Judg- 
ing and  Scholarship  contests.  The  finest 
prizes  offered  to  boys  and  girls.  There 
is  over  $2,000.00  being  offered  to  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  various  contests 
and  exhibits.  Write  the  Club  Agent  at 
Segreganset  for  Premium  List  and 
other  particulars. 

Besides  these  larger  fairs  there  are 
several  smaller  Grange  Fairs  at  which 
boys  and  girls  may  exhibit.  The  follow- 
is  a  list  of  all  that  are  known  at  this 
time. 

Norton     Grange,     Norton — September 
22   to    24    inclusive. 

Mansfield  Grange,  Mansfield — October 
1   and   2. 

Acushnet      Grange,      Acushnet — Sept- 
ember 15  to  17  inclusive. 

East    Freetown    Grange,    East    Free- 
town— September    10    and    11. 

Anawan  Grange,  Rehoboth — Sept.  23 
and  24. 


Grounds.  The  whole  event  was  very  im- 
pressive and  gave  the  Club  Agent  soma 
good  ideas  to  put  into  operation  in  this 
county. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EXHIBITING 


JUNIOR  CLUB  AGENT  VISITS    VER- 
MONT  STATE   CLUB  CAMP 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Vermont  the 
Club  Agent  visited  the  4-H  Club  Camp 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  at  Burl- 
ington. Over  100  club  boys  and  girls 
were  gathered  there  in  that  beautiful 
spot  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain. 
They  had  a  wonderful  week.  Club 
Council  Fires  were  held  each  night  in 
a    beautiful    grove    on    the    University 


The     following    suggestions     may    be 
helpful    in    selecting    club    products    for 
exhibition : 
Vegeiables: 

In  selecting  vegetables  be  sure  that 
they  are  first,  of  good  market  size,  that 
is,  not  too  large  or  too  small,  usually 
five  of  each;  second,  that  they  are  uni- 
form in  size,  shape  and  color.  They 
should,  of  course,  be  free  from  disease 
or  injury  ,  and  clean.  Most  varieties 
should  be  washed,  although  potatoes 
should  never  be  washed,  but  instead 
rubbed  off  with  a  dry  cloth  when  the 
soil  on  the  potato  has  dried. 
Canned   Goods: 

Select  jars  of  uniform  size  and  make, 
if  passible.  Jars  should  also  be  well 
filled  with  product  of  uniform  size,  that 
Is,  the  peaches,  beets,  pieces  of  beans, 
etc.,  should  be  of  uniform  size.  The 
juice  or  liquid  in  the  jar  should  be 
clear  and  up  to  within  one-half  inch  of 
the  top  of  the  jar.  Then  lastly,  neat 
labels  with  name  of  product  and  date 
should  be  put  on  to  the  jar  about  half- 
way up. 
Poultry: 

Select  only  the  best  birds  of  the  br:ed 
or  breeds  you  are  going  to  exhibit,  that 
is,  the  most  mature,  if  you  are  select- 
ing pullets  or  cockerels,  those  that  have 
best  shape,  good  color  or  markings  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  be  sure  they  are 
healthy  and  free  from  disqualifications 

Tie  following  are  the  most  common 
disqualifications    for    all    breeds: 

1      Stubs  or  feathers  on  shanks  or 
between  toes. 

2.  Side  sprigs   on   comb. 

3.  Twisted   tails.       -  ,    :  '     ' 

4.  Crooked  back.  ;•       ■ 

5.  Clipped   wings. 

6.  White  in  ear  lobes  of  American 

Breeds. 

7.  Feathers    other    than    white    in 
white  feathered   birds. 

In  preparing  birds  for  the  show  they 
should  be  kept  in  clean,  well  lighted 
quarters  and  given  the  very  best  of 
feed  and  clean  water.  Do  this  for  some 
time  before  exhibiting. 

Just  before  exhibiting  them,  that  is 
a  few  days  before,  wash  the  comb,  face, 
wattles,  ear  lobes,  shanks  and  toes, 
using  a  small  brush.  It  is  only  advisable 
to  wash  the  feathers  of  white  birds. 
In  washing  white  birds  use  Ivory  soap 
and  warm  water  or  Lux  and  warm 
water  and  wash  the  soap  off  thoroughly 
and  let  dry.  This  washing  of  white 
birds  greatly  increases  the  chances  for 
prizes. 
Clothing: 

In    exhibiting    clothing    be    sure    that 


and  neat.  It  might  have  been  used,  but 
that  makes  no  difference. 

Finish   your  work  well  so  that  there 
will    be   no    thread    ends    or   raw    edges 
showing.    Good,    even    stitches    count    a 
great  deal  in  your  favor. 
Livestock: 

In  darning  be  sure  that  the  weave 
is  even  and  that  the  material  used  for 
darning  is  of  the  same  color  quality  and 
size  of  the  material  of  which  the  stock- 
ing made. 

In  exhibiting  livestock,  such  as  cattle 
or  hogs,  be  sure  that  they  are  clean 
and  healthy.  They  should  be  washed 
thoroughly  a  few  days  before  taking 
them  to  the  Fair. 


BERNICE  HOWARD  IN  STYLE  SHOW 

Miss  Bernice  Howard  of  North  Re- 
hoboth, County  Junior  Clothing 
Champion  this  year,  will  be  featured 
in  the  Style  Show  put  on  by  Cherry  & 
Webb  of  Fall  River,  at  the  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Fair. 

Miss  Howard  was  chosen  because  of 
her  outstanding  accomplishments  in  the 
clothing  field  this  year  as  well  as  for 
her  attractiveness.  She  has  made  not 
only  her  own  clothes,  but  those  of  her 
older  sister  who  is  a  school  teacher. 
She  shows  remarkably  good  taste  in  her 
selection  of  styles  and  materials  as  well 
as  cleverness  in   putting  them  together 

This  year  she  has  been  Secretary  of 
the  Bluebird  Clothing  Club.  In  recogni- 
tion of  her  work  she  was  chosen  County 
Champion  in  her  project  and  awarded 
a  trip  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Amherst  for  a  week  in 
Camp  Gilbert.  She  is  interested  in  in- 
augurating a  Junior  Style  Show  as  a 
feature  of  the  Fair,  but  this  will  not 
be  put  in  operation  this  year. 


KEEPING  UP  MILK  QUALITY 

Continued  from  Page  2  column  3) 

of  milk  a  cow  produces,  but  the  only 
practical  way  known  to  materia  ly  in- 
crease the  butterfat  content  of  milk  is 
by  either  eliminating  from  the  herd 
the  cow  that  gives  milk  of  low  test,  or 
adding  to  the  herd  cows  of  known  high 
butterfat  test  so  as  to  offset  in  the  out- 
put the  low  test  of  other  individuals. 

Through  the  Bristol  County  Farm 
Bureau  the  Agricultural  School  is 
giving  service  to  dairy  farmers  who 
ask  it  by  which  they  know  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  each 
cow  in  their  herds  and  some  other  in- 
teresting studies  that  have  a  bearing 
on  the  management  of  their  herd.  The 
Farm  Bureau  makes  a  small  charge  for 
this   service. 

Without  any  charge  whatever  the 
school  stands  ready  to  give  a  single 
check  test  on  the  herd  milk  from  any 
herd  in  the  county,  or  a  test  of  the  milk 
from   each   animal   in  your   herd. 

G.  H.   GILBERT,  Director. 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  POULTRYMEN   TOP  THE   LIST 

Leaders    in    Egs    Production    for    10    month's    period    ending    Aug.    31,  1926. 

STATE    LISTS 
LARGE   FLOCKS    WITH    1000    BIRDS  OR  MORE  NOVEMBER  1 

m             "  li  .a 

"pq  CO       K  S  ^H  ^ 

Name                               County              Breed                   'g   **      "o   >  '^  ° 

1^    g^  Is 

1.  Hass  Poultry  Farm,          Bristol             Leghorn    3000       *2183  161.1 

2.  Elm   Tree   Farm,                 Plymouth        Reds     1845     **1480  156.9 

3.  Harold  Booth,                      Hampshire     Leghorns 1700           410  154.3 

4.  E.  H.  Castle,                        Plymouth       Reds    1217     ***826  153.3 

5.  George  A.  Gillis                   Middlesex      Reds    1333         1049  140.0 

6.  Peckham  Farm,                   Bristol            Reds    1900           563  135.8 

**Includes   606  pullets.  *Includes  276  pullets.      ***Includes  256  pullets. 

LARGE   FLOCKS  WITH   500  TO  999  BIRDS  NOVEMBER  1ST 

1.  James  O.  Demers,               Bristol             Leghorn    ......   894           525  157.3 

2.  John    Bloom,                         Hampshire                        500         *390  154.9 

3.  Frank  Porebski                   Plymouth       Reds    &    Rocks    716       **548  151.2 

4.  C.   S.  Ricker,                        Worcester       Reds    632           285  150.6 

5.  Leroy   Grinnell                     Plymouth       Reds    514           163  147.6 

6.  Ralph   Sturtevant                Plymouth        Reds    755           300  145.1 

♦Includes  30  pullets.  **Includes  320  pullets. 

INCLUDES  ALL  FLOCKS  WITH  90  BIRDS  OR  MORE  NOV.  1ST— BRISTOL 

COUNTY 

1.  Hass  Poultry  Farm,             Rehoboth       Leghorn     3000       *2183  161.1 

2.  James  Demers,                       Rohoboth       Leghorn     894           525  157.3 

3.  Wm.  G.  MacDonald,            Seekonk         Leg.  &  Rks.    .  .   769           497  140.6 

4.  Peckham   Farm,                    Clifford          Reds     1900           S63  135.8 

5..     Harry   Richmond,                Taunton         Reds    547           284  128.7 

6.     Glsndale   Farm,                     Somerset                           1118           372  128.7 


*Includes  276  pullets. 


SEWING  MACHINE  AG.4IN  GOES  TO 
BRISTOL  COUNTY  GIRL 


Martha  Freeman  of  Chartley,  second 
year  Clothing  Club  member,  a  fresh- 
man in  the  Norton  High  School  and  a 
member  of  the  "Waukon"  Clothing 
Club'  of  Norton,  of  which  Mrs.  George 
H.  Fuller  is  leader,  captured  the  fin; 
electric  sewing  machine  offered  by  the 
iSinger  Sewing  Machine  Company  at 
the  recent  Brockton  Fair.  This  is  the 
second  consecutive  year  that  a  Bristol 
County  girl  has  won  this  much-cher- 
ished prize.  Martha's  winning  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  of  the  fact 
that    she    competed    against    22    other 


girls  from  the  whole  state,  all  of  whom 
had  been  in  Clothing  Club  work  for  at 
least  three  years  and  some  of  them 
five  or  six  years. 

The  requirements  for  this  contest 
were  as  follows:  1st,  to  make  an  apron 
previous  to  the  Fair  and  exhibit  it 
there,  and,  second,  to  make  an  apron 
at  the  Fair  and  pass  an  oral  examina- 
tion on  the  use  ar.d  care  of  a  sewing 
machine.  These  three  things  Martha 
Freeman  did  just  a  little  bit  better 
than  any  other  girl  in  the  contest. 

Much  credit  is  due  for  the  winning 
of  this  prize  to  Mrs.  George  H.  Fuller, 
who  was  a^so  leader  of  the  club  whose 
representative,  Carrie  Clapp,  won  the 
sewing   machine  last  year. 


THE     BEST     FARMING     TOWN     IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


(Quoted  from  The  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Review.) 

"Which  is  the  best  farming  town  in 
Massachusetts?"  someone  recently 
asked  the  editor.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  answer  for  he  hopes  to  live  and  work 
a  while  longer  in  this  best  of  all  states, 
but  the  question  started  him  to  think- 
ing— just  how  should  we  attempt  to 
measure  the  "best"  town?  What  consti- 
tutes "best,"  anyway? 

To  some  it  might  be  the  number  of 
real  farmers  in  a  town,  for  human  be- 
ings like  company  and  numbers  lead  to 
strength  and  good  social  conditions.  On 
this  basis  Middleborough  down  in  Ply- 
mouth county  ranks  first  in  the  state, 
with  461  farms  reported;  the  Hamp- 
shire county  tovim  of  Hadley  ranks  sec- 
ond, with  391  farms;  and  the  Bristol 
county  town  of  Westport  third,  with 
321   farms. 

Land  Values  a  Good   Indicator 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  one  way 
of  measuring  '  best."  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  point  of  view.  If  the  inves- 
tigator is  really  interested  in  farming, 
that  is  in  real  farming,  then  total  land 
values  are  much  to  the  point.  The  fol- 
lowing tabulation  shows  those  towns  of 
the  state  which,  by  the  estimate  of 
farmers  themselves,  have  farm  land  val- 
ued at  over  a  million  dollars  each. 
Value  of  Farm  Lands  in  Leading  Towns 


Town 

County 

Value 

Dartmouth 

Bristol 

$1,978,150 

Manchester 

Essex 

1,942,200 

Hatfield 

Hampshire 

1,566,060 

Agawam 

Hampden 

1,551,200 

Hadley 

Hampshire 

1,455,950 

Carver 

Plymouth 

1,446,095 

Deerfield 

Franklin 

1,375,650 

Worcester 

Worcester 

1,299,718 

Belmont 

Middlesex 

1,234,405 

Middleton 

Essex 

1,199,090 

Framingham 

Middleesx 

1,105,290 

Amherst 

Hampshire 

1,082,000 

Plymouth 

Plymouth 

1,023,200 

Naturally,  land  values  must  be  based 
on  some  farming  industry.  Aside  from 
speculative  values,  high  land  values  in- 
dicate a  relatively  profitable  industry, 
low  land  values  the  reverse.  To  aid  in 
answering  the  question,  therefore,  the 
edi;or  presents  tabulations  showing 
towns  c'assified  by  some  one  of  our 
Massachuetts  farming  enterprises. 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1) 
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THE     BESt     FARMING     TOWN     IN 
MASSACHUSETTS     (Continued) 

The   Orchard    Towns 

Those  towns  in  the  state  whieh,  ac- 
cording to  this  census,  have  over  20,- 
000   bearing  apple   trees   are: 

No.  of 
Bearing 
Town  County    Apple   Trees 

Colrain  Franklin  44,797 

Littleton  Middlesex  40,363 

■Groton  Middlesex  29,200 

Stow  Middlesex  26,035 

Acton  Middlesex  25,962 

Ashfield  Franklin  24,645 

Westford  Middlesex  22,194 

Harvard  Worcester  20,864 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lead- 
ing town  represents  the  old  apple  sec- 
tion up  in  Franklin  County,  while  the 
next  represents  a  much  newer  develop- 
ment in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
The  Cow  Towns 
To  dwellers  in  the  city,  the  number 
of  cows  in  a  town  may  be  even  more 
significant  than  the  number  of  bearing 
apple  trees.  Here  the  standard  has  been 
taken  as  not  less  than  1200  cows  per 
town.  The  towns  which  comprise  this 
group,  arranged  in  order  of  import- 
ance, are  as  follows: 

No.    of 
Town  County  Cows 

Dartmouth  Bristol  2,541 

Westport  Bristol  2,014 

Sheffield  Berkshire  1,634 

Belchertown  Hampshire  1,421 

Dracut  Middlesex  1,328 

Rehoboth  Bristol  1,325 

Hardwick  Worcester  1,274 

Amherst  Hampshire  1,271 

Granby  Hampshire  1,257 

Colrain  Franklin  1,254 

The  Poultry  Towns 
Second  only  to  milk  in  importance 
are  the  poultry  products  of  the  state. 
Those  towns  which  reported  a  poultry 
population  of  more  than  15,000  are 
listed  below: 

No.   of 
Town  County         Chickens 

Dartmouth  Bristol  33,175 

Westport  Bristol  38,056 

Middleborough      Plymouth  30,093 

Rehoboth  Bristol  25,605 

Eelchertcwn  Hampshire  22,104 

Westfield  Hampden  21,035 

Amherst  Hampshire  20,779 

Methuen  Essjx  17,793 

Andover  Essox  17,627 

Bridgewater  Plymouth  15,7C0 

Swansea  Bristol  15,584 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to 
classify  this  growing  poultry  industry 
on  the  basis  of  meat  versus  eggs;  but 
there  are  three  towns  each  of  which 
contribute  annually  to  the  food  supply 
of  the  state  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dozen  eggs.  In  order  of  import- 
ance, they  are,  Westport,  Dartmouth, 
f.nd    Easton — all    in    Bristol    County. 


The   Potato  Towns 

There  are  no  large  potato  towns  in 
Massachusetts.  This  of  course,  can  be 
due  to  but  one  thing — our  farmers  have 
found  other  activities  more  promising 
than  raising  the  lowly  spud.  Several 
towns,  however,  contributed  20,000 
bushels  or  more  of  potatoes  to  the  state 
food   supply   in    1925.    They   are: 

No.   of 
Bushels  of 
Town  County  Potatoes 

Concord  Middlesex  44,304 

Dartmouth  Bristol  32,164 

Granby  Hampshire  29,656 

Charlton  Worcester  27,211 

Rehoboth  Bristol  26,661 

Seekonk  Bristol  24,674 

Deerfield  Franklin  24,481 

Swansea  Bristol  23,491 

Lunenburg  Worcester  22,945 

Hadley  Hampshire  21,672 

Williamstown         Berkshire  21,665 

Agawam  Hampden  21,186 

Southwick  Hampden  20,366 

Even  though  the  editor  must  answer 
the  question  he  is  moved  to  protest 
against  it.  It  is  futile  even  to  try  to 
find  the  "best"  farming  town  in  the 
state.  "Best"  is  a  state  of  mind.  Dol- 
lars and  acres,  people  and  money, 
cows  and  horses  and  hens  all  fail  to 
measure  it.  The  only  valid  units  by 
which  it  may  be  measured  are  the  time 
and  the  thought,  the  study  and  the 
effort,  which  the  citizens  of  a  town 
devote  to  its  welfare.  Never  can  facts 
such  as  these  be  reported  to  the  census 
taker,  never  can  they  be  tabulated  in 
tatistical   fashion. 

However,  if  the  best  town  must  be 
named  the  editor  selects  the  town  of 
Dartmouth  in  Bristol  County  as  the 
state's  leading  farming  town.  Dart- 
mouth ranks  high  in  number  of  farm- 
ing people.  It  is  highest  in  the  value  of 
farming  land,  likewise  in  number  of 
cows  and  number  of  chickens.  It  ranks 
second  in  nuntber  of  eggs  produced  and 
in   bushels   of  potatoes   grown. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  CLUB  MEMBERS 
AT  BROCKTON  FAIR 


Bristol  was  well  represented  at  the 
Brockton  Fair  with  several  boys  and 
girls  and  many  fine  exhibits  including 
Poultry,  Garden  Products,  Canning  and 
Clothing. 

The  members  of  Camp  Field — the  4H 
Club  Camp  at  Brockton  Fair — were 
the  following:  Margaret  MacCallum  of 
Taunton,  Bernice  Howard  of  North  Re- 
hoboth, Lillian  Cahoon  of  Westport,  Ev- 
erett Lucas  of  South  Rehoboth,  How- 
ard Laporte  of  North  Attleboro  and 
Charles  Buck  of  North  Easton.  These 
boys  and  girls  were  the  guests  of  the 
Fair  for  the  whole  week,  demonstrs,ting 
a  few  hours  each  day  and  helping  with 
the  general  work  of  the  Junior  Club 
Department. 


Other  boy  and  girls  from  this  coun.' 
ty  who  took  part  in  the  various  judging 
contests  and  made  exhibits  were  Dor- 
othy Godfrey,  Mary  Cruickshank,  Ed- 
ward Cruickshank,  Gordon  'Grant,  How- 
ard Jennings  and  Joseph  Rego  of  Eas- 
ton; Martha  Freeman,  Natalie  Perkins 
and  Florence  Scott  of  Norton;  James 
Eddy  of  Rehoboth;  Milton  Frost,  Som- 
erset; Arthur  Gaisford,  Seekonk;  Her- 
bert Ahley,  Berkley;  Arthur  Wedmofe 
and  Emanuel  Cabral  of  Taunton;  Mil- 
ton Warren,  New  Bedford  and  John 
Enos,  Dighton.  Mary  Cruickshank,  Gor- 
don Grant  and  Howard  Jennings  won 
prizes  in  the  Vegetable  Department. 
The  boy  from  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Westport  High  School 
under  Mr.  Charles  Oliver,  local  leader, 
won  first  on  their  club  display  and  sev- 
eral individual  prizes  on  plate  exhibits. 
In  the  Poultry  Department  James  Ed- 
dy, John  Enos  and  Milton  Frost  won 
several   prizes. 

In  the  Judging  Contests  the  Bristol 
County  Vegetable  Judging  Team  com- 
posed of  Herbert  Ashley,  James  Eddy 
and  Emanuel  Cabral  won  third  honors 
among  the  eight  teams  competing  from 
over  the  State.  Bristol's  Fruit  Judging 
team,  composed  of  Arthur  Wedmore, 
Herbert  Ashley  and  Milton  Warren, 
did  well  in  the  Fruit  Judging  contest, 
but  not  quite  well  enough  to  be  placed 
among  the  first  three  teams. 


AN  HONEST  PACK  OF  VEGETABLES 

The  Boston  Market  Gardeners'  As- 
sociation is  trying  to  encourage  a  re- 
liable pack  in  locally  grown  vegetables 
coming  into  the   Massachusetts   Market. 

To  this  end  a  special  tag  is  issued 
to  be  used  by  growers  who  are  grading 
and  packing  their  products  right  from 
the  bottom  of  the  package  to  the  top. 
A  beginning,  only,  has  as  yet  been 
made,  but  produce  dealers  have  al- 
ready begun  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  the  goods  carrying  the  Association 
tag. 

No  basis  of  co-operative  grading  and 
packing  has  as  yet  been  devised  and 
practically  no  inspection  of  the  pro- 
duce as  it  goes  to  market  so  the  results 
achieved  still  depend  very  largely  on 
the  honesty  and  carefulness  of  the  in- 
dividual producers.  It  is  intended  to 
serve  those  gardeners  who  are  in- 
terested to  put  their  products  up  right, 
and  lend  them  the  advantage  of  a  uni- 
form association  label. 

In  this  connection  the  Boston  Market 
Gardeners'  Association  issues  not  only 
the  labels  required  but  printed  instruc- 
tions on  grades  and  packs  that  comply 
with  the  standards  for  which  the  label 
may  be  used.  The  grades  required  are 
not  better  than  most  of  our  best  pro- 
ducers are  already  packing  but  the 
label  serves  to  differentiate  these  goods 
that  are  well  graded  and  packed  from 
the  stuff  that  is  ungraded  or  poorly 
graded  and  put  up. 
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HOME   ECONOMICS  NOTES 


JExecutiye  Board  Meets — Home  Bureau 
Baby   Attends 

The  first  fall  meeting  of  the  Bristol 
County  Home  Bureau  Executive  Board 
was  held  in  September  at  the  Taunton 
Public  Library.  Mrs.  Robert  S.  How- 
land  of  Berkley  was  appointed  to  the 
Board  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Davis 
of  Westport. 

Since  there  were  only  just  enough 
members  present  to  make  a  quorum  the 
election  of  oflficers  was  postponed  until 
the  next  meeting,  which  comes  Novem- 
ber 11.  Mrs.  M.  Florence  Williams  of 
East  Norton,  who  has  been  president 
of  the  Home  Bureau  for  three  years, 
sent  in  her  resignation  from  that  of- 
fice as  she  is  to  be  away  a  great  deal. 
It  was  accepted  with  regret.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams has  really  put  the  Home  Bureau 
on  its  feet  during  her  presidency  and 
those  who  have  become  accustomed  to 
See  her  presiding  at  the  January  and 
June  meetings  as  well  as  at  the  Board 
meetings  v.ill  mss  her  greatly. 

Little  Miss  Martha  Maria  Flint,  ths 
first  child,  and  also  the  first  grand- 
child to  be  bom  to  a  Home  Bureau  Ex- 
ecutive Board  member  while  in  office, 
consequently  the  Home  Bureau  Bc»by, 
visited  the  meeting.  We  will  not  print 
her  speech,  but  suffice  it  to  say  her  re- 
marks were  on  nutrition.  The  eight 
members  of  the  Board  have  collective- 
ly 20  children,  of  which  Miss  Martha  is 
the  youngest  and  Miss  Martha's  father 
is  the   oldest. 

Tentative  prospects  for  Project  work 
were  outlined  by  Miss  Flora  Miller, 
.Home  Demons!.rition  Agent.  Where 
these  plans  are  not  yat  completed  tho.se 
interested  should  get  in  touch  with  her. 
The   list  follows: 

Acushnet— Clothing  A;  4H  Club  Cloth- 
ing. 
Attleboro — 

Berkley— 4H  Club  Clothing. 
Dartmouth — Russell's  Mills,  Clothing 
B,  4H  Club  Clothing,  4H  Club  Food; 
Smith  Mills — Clothing  B;  Smith's 
Neck — Clothing  A;  W.  C.  T.  U.— 
Food  Demonstration. 
Dighton — P.  T.  A. — Advanced  Nutri- 
tion; North  Dighton— 4H  Club  Cloth- 
ing; South  Dighton — 4H  Club  Food, 
4H  Club  Clothing. 

Easton North    Easton    Clover    CK.b 

Food  Demonstration,  4H  Club  Cloth 
ing. 
Fairhaven   —   Woman's   Club 

Demonstra  ion. 
Freetown — Woman's    Club- 
be  decided. 
Mansfield — New    Century 
Demonstration ;      East 
Clothing  A. 
Norton — 4H  Club  Clothing. 
North  Attleboro — P.  T.  As.  Projects  to 
be  decided;   4H  Club  Clothing. 


Fo.xl 


-Project   ro 


Club— Food 
Mansfield — 


Raynham— 4H  Club  Clothing. 

Rehoboth — 4H  Club  Clothing;  South 
Rehoboth  P.  T.  A — Millinery,  4H 
Club  Clothing;  4H  Club  Food;  No. 
Rehoboth— 4H  Club  Clothing. 

Seekonk — Jacob's  Hill,  Pleasant  Street, 
P.  T.  A.— Clothing  B;  4H  Club  Cloth- 
ing; Luther's  Corners  —  Clothing 
Clinic;  4H  Club  Clothing;  Newman 
Avenue  P.  T.  A. — Millinery  or  other 
project  to  be  decided;  4H  Club  Cloth- 
ing. 

Somerset — Pottersville — 4H  Club  Food; 
4H   Club   Clothing. 

Swansea — 

Taunton — County  Street — Project  to  be 
decided;  4-H  Club  Food;  4H  Club 
Clothing.  Winthrop  Street — 4H  Club 
Food.  Whittenton— 4H  Club  Cloth- 
ing. Westville  Women's  Club — Mil- 
linery or  other  project  to  be  decided. 

Westport — Clothing  Clinic;  4H  Club 
Food;  4H  Club  Clothing.  South 
Westport;  Clothing  B. 


YOUR  LIVING  ROOM 


Does  it  speak  well  of  you?  Does  it  ex 
press  your  highest  ideals  of  character? 
Is  it  only  a  haphazard  collection  of  fur- 
niture, rugs,  draperies,  pictures  and 
bric-a-brac  or  is  it  a  neat,  well  planned 
room,  expressing  beauty  and  comfort — 
a  place  where,  your  family  would  rath- 
er be  than  any  place  else  on  earth,  a 
place  which  draws  you  and  holds  you 
and  makes  you  happy? 

Man  is  generally  like  what  he  lives 
with.  If  the  home  he  lives  in  is  beau- 
tiful, comfortable,  orderly,  he  will  b-? 
influenced  toward  the  best  things  of 
life;  joy,  beauty,  refinement,  honesty, 
orderliness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
lives  in  an  unattractive  home  with  bad 
colors,  poor  pictures,  loud  noises  and  a 
wrong  arrangement  of  things,  he  will 
be  influenced  toward  ignorance,  brutal- 
ity, indifference,  disorder. 

It  certainly  is  easy  to  see  what  effect 
is  produced  by  living  in  the  wrong 
surroundings.  As  a  person  gets  used  to 
them  he  grows  like  them.  When  he  is 
like  them,  he  will  admire  only  that  kind 
and  whatever  he  does  will  be  like  his  en- 
vironment. 

We  owe  it  to  our  children  at  least 
to  have  their  surroundings  as  fine  as 
possible  in  order  that  their  impressions 
are  for  good  and  not  for  evil.  The  child 
is  building  character  and  he  needs  all 
the  assistance  possible  to  build  in  the 
right  direction.  Are  we  helping  in 
every  possible  way? 

And  then,  too,  a  woman's  living  room 
tells  people  what  she  is,  what  her  ideals 
are,  whether  she  is  neat  or  untidy,  af- 
fected or  sincere,  orderly  or  disorderly, 
a  lover  of  beauty  or  one  who  is  satis- 
fied with  ugly  things.  We  surely  want 
the  world  to  krow  that  our  ideals  are 
1he  highest — don't  let  your  living  room 
tell  ugly  tales  about  you. 


Beauty  and  refinement  are  almost  im- 
possible to  that  child  whose  parents  have 
given  the  usual  wall  papers,  rugs,  hang- 
ings, pictures,  and  other  objects  a 
chance  to  do  their  work.  Most  of  these 
unattractive  things  have  been  made  to 
sell  but  people  who  use  good  judgment 
do  not  buy  them.  How  often  we  think 
of  the  comfort  of  an  article,  but  seldom 
of  the  colors,  patterns  and  beauty.  We 
so  often  combine  an  unthinkable,  un- 
harmonious  jumble  of  things  in  our  liv- 
ing rooms  which  produce  a  reaction  on 
an  impressionable  person  that  is  al- 
most criminal.  If  this  is  true  then  is 
it  any  wonder  that  we  Americans  are 
apt  to  be  satisfied  with  inferior  things 
or  that  we  do  not  compete  with  other 
nations  in  creating  better  ones? 

One  often  hears  women  say,  "Well,  I 
could  have  an  attractive  living  room  if 
I  only  had  the  money."  It  is  not  a  case 
of  money.  One  can  get  lovely  effects 
and  good  results  with  inexpensive  furn- 
ishings. Possibly  there  need  be  no  ex- 
penditure of  money,  only  a  rearrange- 
ment of  things. 

There  are  many  homes  where  very 
little  is  spent  on  furnishings  but  the 
home  is  comfortable  and  beautiful.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  homes 
where  hundreds  of  dollars  are  spent  on 
pictures,  rugs,  hangings,  and  furnish- 
ings and  in  which  one  feels  more  that 
he  is  in  a  furniture  store  than  in  a  real 
home. 

However,  this  beautiful  living  room 
that  we  are  talking  about  does  not  "hap- 
pen all  of  a  suddan."  It  requi  es  thought 
study,  work,  practice  and  a  testing  out 
of   ideas. 

What  kind  of  pictures  have  you  in 
your  living  room?  How  are  they  hung? 
What  are  the  colors  in  your  living 
room?  Are  they  harmonious?  What  kind 
of  furn'ture  is  in  your  living  room  and 
how  is  it  arranged?  What  is  your  wal' 
covering?  Is  it  quiet,  modest,  inconspic- 
uous, a  good  background?  Does  it  har- 
monize with  the  other  things  in  the 
room? 

Suggestions  about  living  rorm  im- 
provement will  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  this  Bulletin. 


Miss    Bertha    Knight 


Miss  Bertha  Knight,  State  Clothing 
Specialist,  met  her  death  September  29 
in  an  automobile  accident  at  a  rai'road 
crossing  in  Barnstable  County  where 
she  had  been  working  that  day.  Her  loss 
will  be  keenly  felt  throughout  the  state. 

Although  Miss  Knight  had  been  in 
Massachusetts  only  since  March,  anl 
had  come  to  Bristol  County  but  a  few 
times,  she  had  endeared  herself  to  the 
women  through  her  unusually  fine  per- 
sonality. Our  hearts  go  out  to  Miss 
Knight's  family  and  to  those  who  have 
known  and  loved  her  before  she  came 
to  us. 
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JUNIOR  ACTIVITIES 


Junior   Club   Exhibit   at    County   Fair 

The  Club  Exhibit  at  the  recent  Bris- 
tol County  Farmers'  Fair  was  a  grand 
success  in  every  way.  It  was  the  largest 
and  best  Junior  Exhibit  ever  held  In 
the  county.  There  were  205  exhibits  in 
all.  Of  these  42  were  of  canning,  which 
included  200  jars;  23  exhibits  were 
food,  including  muffins,  bread  and 
cakes.  There  were  51  exhibits  in  the 
sewing  class  including  dresses,  under- 
garments, aprons,  stocking  darns,  and 
buttonholes.  There  were  six  entries  in 
the  Record  and  Story  class;  21  entries 
in  poultry,  including  40  birds;  26  ex- 
hibits of  vegetables,  24  exhibits  of 
handicraft  and    12  exhibits  of  flowers. 

Several  favorable  comments  were 
made  upon  the  Junior  exhibit,  which 
was  very  appropriately  decorated  with 
autumn  leaves,  flowers  and  crepe  paper. 
The  boys  and  girls  who  exhibited  at 
the  Fair  this  year  deserve  consider- 
able credit  for  their  fine  response  and 
also  their  fine  exhibit. 

Club   Members   Show  up   Well  at   Local 
Fairs 

The  4H  Club  exhibits  formed  a  prom- 
inent part  of  exhibits  at  Grange  Fairs 
held  throughout  the  county  during  the 
past  month.  At  Norton,  Anawan,   East 
Freetown,     Acushnet     and     Fairhaven 
Granges    and    at    the    North    Attleboro 
Garden  Club  Fair  the  displays  of  Junior 
canned   products,   vegetables   and   flow- 
ers  were   the   best   ever   held.    Perhaps 
the  outstanding  exhibits  were  those  of 
canning  at  the  Anawan  Grange  in  Re- 
hoboth,    the   vegetables    at   the    Norton 
and  Fairhaven   Granges  and  the  North 
Attleboro     Garden     Club,     which     also 
made   special   awards   beside   the   usual 
ribbon.     This  has  done  much  to  encour- 
age   and    help    the    young   people,    and 
these  Granges  and  the  North  Attleboro 
Garden  Club  are  to  be  commended  for 
this  local  support. 

Junior   Club   Work  at   Westport   Fair 

At  the  recent  Westport  Fair  4H  Club 
work  was  well  represented  by  over  50 
club  exhibits  and  two  judging  contests 
Over  twenty  boys  and  girls  took  part  in 
the  poultry  and  stock  judging  contests, 
which  were  very  successful.  Mr.  Charles 
Oliver,  Agricultural  Intructor  in  the 
Westport  High  School,  was  largsly  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  Junior 
Work  at  this  Fair,  especially  in  the  Jun- 
ior Exhibits.  The  hearty  co-operation 
of  Mr.  James  Smith,  Superintendent  of 
the  Livestock  Department,  was  a  great 
help  in  running  off  successful  judging 
contests. 

Bristol  County   Represented   at   Eastern 

States 

Bristol    County    was    represented    at 

the      Eastern      States      Exposition      at 

Spring.'ield   in    4H   Club    work    by    two 


girls,  Miss  Carrie  Clapp  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Becker  of  Norton,  and  six  boys, 
Herbert  Ashley  of  Berkley,  Emanuel 
Cabral  of  Taunton,  James  York  and 
Malcolm  Pittendreigh  of  New  Bedford, 
James  Eddy  of  Rehoboth,  Arthur  Gais- 
ford  of  Seekonk  and  the  County  Club 
Agent. 

These  boys  were  guests  for  two  days 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture.  They  each 
exhibited  poultry  in  the  Junior  Poultry 
Department  and  five  of  the  six  won 
prizes.  All  had  a  wonderful  time  and 
learned   much. 


Some    Important    Points    on    Harvesting 
and  Storing  Vegetables 

There  are  two  general  groups  in 
which  fall  vegetables  may  be  classed. 
Those  that  require  a  warm  and  dry  at- 
mosphere. In  this  group  are  dried  beans 
and  squashes.  The  other  group  is  a 
much  larger  one  and  includes  the  stor- 
ing of  cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  par- 
snips, potatoes,  turnips.  All  of  this 
group  keep  best  in  a  temperature  of 
from  36  to  40  degrees  and  a  moder- 
ately damp  atmosphere.  Onions  require 
a  colder  temperature  and  a  drier  at- 
mosphere than  the  general  run  of  vege- 
tables. 

The  following  are  a  few  important 
points  to  take  into  account  in  the  gath- 
ering crops  for  storage.  All  crops 
should  be  allowed  to  dry  off  in  the  field 
and  should  be  thoroughly  cool  before 
being  stored  and  the  place  where  they 
are  to  be  stored  should  be  cool. 

The  vegetables  should  be  free  from 
bruises  and  disease  to  get  best  results. 
This  especially  applies  to  squashes  and 
pumpkins.  A  slight  bruise  on  these 
vegetables  will  cause  rot  in  a  short 
time.  Be  sure  also  not  to  break  the 
stems  off  of  the  squash  and  pumpkins. 
This  also  opens  up  a  place  in  which  de- 
cay begins  at  once.  Late  potatoes 
should  not  be  dug  until  after  October 
1st. 

Do.  not  store  August  wounded  or  rot- 
ten potatoes.  Potatoes  need  a  cool  tem- 
perature-40  degrees— good  ventilation 
and  rather  moist  air. 

Beets  and  carrots  may  be  harvested 
around  the  middle  of  October,  should  be 
pulled  and  topped  and  allowed  to 
dry  and  cool  in  the  field.  They  can  be 
stored  in  boxes  and  coverad  with  sand 
or  soil.  Parsnips  improve  with  freez- 
ing and  may  be  left  in  the  ground  un- 
til spring.  Turnips  should  be  left  in  the 
ground  until  November  1st  or  aft°r  a 
few  good  frosts. 

For  further  information  write  th- 
County  Club  Agent  at  Segreganset. 
Timely  Poultry  Topics 
See  that  the  house  is  clean  and  free 
from  draughts  and  moisture.  This 
causes  colds  and  colds  prevent  the  hen 
from  laying.  Spray  the  hen  house  with 
carbohneum    or    other    Standard    disin- 


fectant. Keep  the  hens  in  good  flesh 
and  increase  the  laying  mash  as  the  hens 
increase  their  egg  production.  Give 
them  plenty  of  corn,  either  cracked  or 
whole.  Look  for  body  lice  and  a.-ply 
sodium  flouride  if  you  find  any.  Sodium 
flouride  is  a  white  powder  and  can  be 
purchased   at   any   drug    store. 

At  the  first  sign  of  colds  in  the  flock 
separate  the  affected  birds  and  spray 
them  on  the  roasts  at  night  with  any 
good  disinfectant. 

After  the  pullets  are  housrd  f'r  the 
winter  and  are  commencing  to  lay  do 
not  let  them  run  much.  This  is  quite 
apt  to  break  up  the  laying. 
Clothing,  Food,  Poultry  and  Handicraft 
Clubs  Start  Soon 
The  Home  Economics,  Poultry  and 
Handicraft  clubs  will  start  soon.  Tiiey 
should  be  underway  by  November  first 
so  that  every  club  member  will  have  an 
equal  opportunity. 

If  any  club  member  wishes  to  have 
any  of  the  above  clubs  started  in  ther 
community  will  they  please  get  in  touch 
with  the  Ciub  Agent  at  Segreganset 
soon  or  speak  to  their  teacher,  who  will 
write  to  the  Club  Agent. 

What    Some    Club    Members    are    Doing 

Doris  Higginbottom  of  Attleboro,  one 
of  the  best  club  girls  Bristol  County  ever 
had,  is  taking  a  two-year  course  at 
Bridgewater  Normal.  Bernice  is  train- 
ing to  become  a  teacher.  She  should 
make  an   ideal  one. 

Blanche  E.  Lees  of  Rehoboth,  besides 
running  the  house,  handles  most  of  the 
farm  work  including  a  half  acre  of  veg- 
etable garden,  an  acre  of  field  corn,  1-20 
acre  of  strawberries,  some  poultry  and 
a  few  cattle.  Can  any  girl  in  Bristol 
County  or  any  other  county  equal  this? 
Irene  Haskell  of  Attleboro  exhibited 
for  sale  some  of  her  canned  goods  in 
the  Roadside  Stand  at  the  recent  Bris- 
tol County  Farmers'  Fair.  Irene  does 
fine  work  with  her  canning  and  pre- 
serving. 

Philip  Mosher  of  North  Dartmouth, 
Elwood  Lindsay  of  Seekonk,  Damon 
Clegg  of  Somerset  and  Gordon  Holmes 
of  Rehoboth,  members  of  the  Freshman 
class,  and  4H  Club  members  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  are  makno'  a 
fine  record  for  themselves  here  at  the 
Agricultural  School.  Club  members  can 
always  be  depended  upon  to  make  a  good 
showing. 

Elsie  Rose  of  South  Dighton  is  run- 
ning a  Roadside  Stand  for  her  father 
Captain  Joseph  W.  Rose.  She  makes  a 
fine  young  lady  for  the  job  and  brings 
considerable  trade.  Elsie  is  also  helping 
on  the  Club  Lunch  Counter  at  Brockton 
Fair. 

Elsie  Rose  and  Herbert  Ashley  ab'y 
assisted  the  Club  Agent  in  the  setting 
up  of  ohe  Junior  Exhibits  at  the  Re- 
cent County  Fair  held  at  the  Agricul- 
tural School.  Their  work  was  greatly 
appreciated. 
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PROTECT  THE  FRUIT  TREES 


Nearly  every  winter  a  number  of  fruit 
trees  are  killed  by  rodents  girdling  the 

trees.  When  this  happens  not  only  do 
we  suffer  the  loss  of  the  trees,  but  it 

also  spoils  the  looks  of  the  orchard  and 
makes  it  less  profitable. 

Probably   the   best    protection    is    the 
use   of  fine  mesh  wire   about   18  inches 

high  around  each  tree.   Be  sure  to  get 

the  wire  on  so  that  the  mice  cannot  get 
under  it.  If  protectors  cannot  be  used 
it  will  help  considerably  if  all  the 
weeds  and  refuse  are  removed  from 
around  the  trees  and  some  fresh  dirt 
thrown  up  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
and  stamped  down  firmly.  Young  trees 
are  much  more  apt  to  be  attacked  by 
rodents  because  the  bark  is  much  more 
tender. 


THE   EUROPEAN   CORN   BORER 


Every  farmer  in  Bristol  County  who 
grows  corn  probably  knows  by  this  time 
that  the  State  law  requires  that  all 
corn  stubble  shall  be  plowed  under  to 
a  depth  of  six  inches  before  December 
1st.  This  law  refers  to  all  towns  within 
the  quarantine  area.  This  area  includes 
all  of  Bristol   County. 

Not  only  is  it  important  ,to  plow 
under  the  stubble  because  it  is  the  law, 
but  because  the  men  who  are  working 
on  the  corn  borer  control  have  found 
that  fall  plowing  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  keep  down  the  corn  borer.  Even 
if  we  have  a  grudge  against  our 
neighbors  and  don't  like  to  obey  the 
law  it  will  probably  pay  us  for  selfish 
reasons   to   plow   under   the   stubble. 

Incidentally  it  is  advisable  to  bum 
up  the  weeds  and  grass  around  the 
wall  as  this  will  also  destroy  many  of 
the    corn    borers. 


'NOVEMBER' 


Winter  egg  production  and  avoidance 
of  fall  moult,  or  partial  moult,  is  more 
a  matter  of  skillfull  feeding  than  time 
of    hatching. 

Early  hatched  pullets  going  into  lay- 
ing quarters  in  September  and  October 
frequently  are  not  given  enough  scratch 
grain  to  maintain  and  increase  their 
body  weight.  Once  well  into  laying  they 
are  impelled  to  keep  at  it  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  body.  Beginning  to  lose 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.   1) 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU 

VS.  THE  EASTERN  STATES 

FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 


PRESERVATION  OF  FENCE  POSTS 


There  should,  of  course,  be  no  "ver- 
sus" in  the  relationships  between  the 
Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  and  tke 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  matter  of  co-oper- 
ative buying  the  latter  organization  has 
taken  an  adverse  attitude  toward  the  lo- 
cal Bureau.  That  is  what  has  led  to 
this  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  situation  by  the  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  School,  who  is,  of  course, 
sponsor  for  neither  organization. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change has  rendered  noteworthy  ser- 
vice to  the  farmers  of  Ncv,"  England. 
It  has  especially  brought  good  quality 
dairy  and  poultry  rations  to  eastern 
farmers  at  reasonable  prices.  Though 
there  have  been  some  mistakes,  as  in 
any  large  business  enterprise,  perhaps 
the  best  service  they  have  rendered 
the  farmer  is  in  delivering  to  him  a 
product  of  more  dependable  quality 
than  he  had  formerly  found  it  possible 
to   buy. 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  and  the  wi-iter,  personally,  have 
been,  and  still  are,  consistent  boosters 
of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change. It  is  today  a  farmers'  co-opera- 
tive, and  we  believe  in  farmers'  co-op- 
eratives. 

But  it  is  fair  to  recognize  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange, 
and  some  of  the  limitations  of 
each.  The  Eastern  States  Farmers' 
Exchange  is  a  large  organization  when 
compared  with  the  Bristol  County  Farm 
Bureau,  but  a  small  organization  as 
compared  with  the*  American  Farm  Bu" 
reau  Federation.  The  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  is  in  a  way  com- 
parable to  the  New  England  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  and  other  section- 
al organizations,  whereas  the  Ameri- 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


From  early  times  the  farmers  of 
Massachusetts  have  had  at  hand  an 
ideal  wood  for  use  as  fence  posts  and 
that  is  the  chestnut.  It  is  strong,  not 
too  heavy,  holds  staples  well  and  above 
all,  resists  decay  when  in  contact  with 
the  soil.  Owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
chestnut  blight  this  valuable  wood  has 
nearly  disappeared  from  our  forests  and 
suitable  substitutes  are  hard  to  find. 
Red  Cedar  and  Black  Locust  have  all 
the  qualities  of  chestnut,  but  they  are 
not  common  trees  the  state  over  and 
hence  not  easy  to  obtain. 

There  are  many  species  of  wood 
which  can  be  used  as  fence  posts,  but 
they  all  have  one  weakness,  they  are 
not  resistant  to  decay.  This  lack,  how- 
ever, can  be  made  up  by  treating  the 
wood  with  certain  chem.icals,  the  best 
of  which  is  coal  tar  creosote.  The 
simplest  method  of  applying  creosote  is 
by  painting,  but  the  penetration  into 
the  wood  from  this  method  is  verj'  slight 
and  therefore  it  does  not  give  much 
added  durability  to  the  wood.  The  best 
method  for  the  average  farmer  is  the 
so-called  open  tank  method  with  the 
hot  and  cold  bath  and  we  will  therefore 
describe  this  process  in  some  detail. 
In  the  first  place  the  posts  must  be  dry 
and  well  seasoned.  Inasmuch  as  treated 
posts  will  remain  sound  many  years, 
smaller  posts  or  split  posts,  halves  or 
quarter  round  can  be  utilized  to  ad- 
vantage. Any  hardwood  such  as  maple, 
beech  or  oak,  or  even  soft  woods,  as 
pine,  spruce  or  hemlock,  can  be  used. 
The  red  or  swamp  maple,  because  it 
grows  straight  and  has  little  value  as 
timber,  is  an  excellent  tree  to  use  for 
this  purpose.  For  your  apparatus  use 
two  old  oil  drums  or  iron  ash  cans. 
Mount  one  of  these  on  a  brick  or  stone 
hearth,  so  that  a  fire  may  be  built  be- 
neath it.  Fill  each  tank  with  creosote 
oil  to  a  depth  of  2y2  to  3  ft.  and  place 
your  posts  in  the  hot  bath  tank,  as 
many  as  it  will  hold  and  heat  the  cre- 
osote in  this  tank  almost  to  the  boiling 
point  180  to  200  degrees  F.  Keep  the 
posts  in  the  hot  bath  for  about  an  hour 
and  then  transfer  them  to  the  other 
tank  similarly  filled  with  cold  creosote 
and  let  them  remain  for  an  hour  or 
two.  The  hot  bath  drives  out  the  air 
and  moisture  from  the  wood  and  when 
the  posts  are  placed  in  the  cold  bath, 
(Continued   on  Page   4,   Col.   3) 
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flesh    under    the    strain    of    production, 

they  moult  and  rest  in   self  protection. 

The   remedy   or  prevention   is  liberal 

feeding  of  scratch  grain  particularly 
whole  com.  As  pullets  increase  in  egg 
production  the  scratch  grain  allowance 
should  also  be  increased  In  order  to 
maintain,  in  fact,  to  keep  them  gaining 
in  weight.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  feed  pul- 
lets all  the  scratch  grain  they  will 
clean  up  each  day.  Laying  heavily 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter  months 
pullets  usually  require  about  twice  as 
much  hard  grain  as  mash. 

Sixty  per  cent  is  the  upper  limit  of 
safety  in  pullet  egg  production  until 
springtime  and  warm  weather.  Heavy 
grain  feeding  will  curtail  mash  con- 
sumption and  tend  to  prevent  too  great 
a  production.  Lights  after  the  first  of 
November,    together    with    a    judicious 

feeding  program,  are  an  aid  in  securing 
a  high  and  constant  egg  yield.  Count 
your  birds,  measure  the  feed,  keep  pul- 
lets gaining  even  though  it  is  necessary 
to  weight  a  few  in  order  to  be  sure! 
Wm.  C.  Monahan. 


'AGROSPECTS' 


By  way   of  introduction: 

This  is  an  age  of  new  words.  The 
above  heading  is  derived  from  the  word 
"agronomy,"  which  has  to  do  with  soils 
and  field  crops.  Under  this  heading  it 
is  planned  to  submit  from  time  to  time 
items  of  interest  to  tillers  of  soil  and 
growers  of  field  crops.  The  perpetrator 
of  this  is  commonly  known  as  Extension 
Specialist  in  Agronomy,  and  spends  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  running  around 
with  County  Agricultural  Agents  and 
so  comes  in  contact  with  quiet  a  num- 
ber of  farmers,  their  problems,  and 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  they  have 


met  them.  He,  in  common  with  the 
County  Agents,  feels  that  to  peddle  such 
information  is  all  right  if  we  stick  fairly 
close  to  the  truth. 

Then,  in  addition  to  local  gossip, 
there's  quite  a  lot  of  material  from 
other  states  that  has  a  place  under  such 
a  heading.  Items  of  interest  relative  to 
new  experiments  and  new  experiences, 
may  boost  or  knock  this  or  that  theory 
or  practice.  And  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  column  can't  be  left  open  for  what 
the  readers  think,  too,  providing  the 
main  idea  isn't  in  too  many  words.  But 
this  introduction  is  mainly  to  say  that 
the  seed  is  planted.  What  the  harvest 
will  be  no  one  can  tell. 


B.   C.   F.   Bi   VS.   E.   S.   F.   E. 

(Continued  from  1st  Page) 

can  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  nation- 
wide in  its  scope;  and  its  influence  and 
standing  in  national  affairs  is  more 
comparable  to  a  national  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  the  business  men  whose 
business  is  farming  than  any  other  or- 
ganization America  has  ever  known. 

Both  organizations  are,  therefore, 
important  in  their  respective  fields,  but 
neither  can  fullfil  the  functions  of  the 
other. 

Bristol  County  farmers  cannot  afford 
to  allow  their  local  Farm  Bureau  to 
lapse  and  thus  fail  to  safeguard  their 
national  interests  as  cared  for  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
any  more  than  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants could  afford  to  allow  their  na- 
tion-wide organizations  to  lapse  and 
leave  their  business  interests,  locally 
and  nationally,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  farmers.  This  is  fairly  clear  to 
anyone  who  gives  it  a  little  thought 
and   study. 

It  may  not  be  quite  so  clear,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  certain,  that  Bristol 
County  Farmers  can  ill  afford  to  allow 
the  purchasing  functions  of  the  local 
Farm  Bureau  to  lapse  by  permitting  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange  to 
absorb  them.  It  is  the  easiest  way, 
of  course,  just  as  it  was  the  easiest  way 
in  the  earlier  days  to  allow  the  local 
grain  dealer  wholly  to  determine 
prices,  terms  and  conditions  of  pay- 
ment; but  soon  or  late  you  pay  the 
other  fellow,  whoever  he  may  be,  for 
carrying  your  business  responsibilities 
for  you,   and   pay  him  handsomely. 

The  interests  of  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  are  wider  than 
those  of  Bristol  County  farmers,  and 
not  always  identical  with  them.  To 
mention   a  single  item.   Bristol   County 


has  water  front  service  and  can,  there" 
fore,  always  buy  fertilizers  more 
cheaply  than  they  can  be  bought 
through  Springfield  and  the  Eastern 
States  service.  Next  to  feed  and  labor 
the  fertilizer  bill  is  by  far  the  largest 
farmers  have  to  pay.  The  best  prices 
for  fertilizer  can  be  procured  only  by 
co-operative  purchasing;  yet  the  East- 
ern States  Farmers'  Exchange  does  not 
render  an  economic  service  to  Bristol 
County  farmers  in  this  item.  Other  il- 
lustrations could  readily  be  given. 

Naturally  enough  the  people  who  are 
getting  their  salaries  out  of  the  East- 
ern States  Farmers'  Exchange  can 
fairly  be  trusted  to  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  the  Exchange,  but  will  give 
little  consideration  to  local  interests 
when  these  wider  interests  are  at  vari- 
ance with  them.  An  apt  illustration  of 
this  fact  is  the  present  attitude  of 
those  representing  the  Exchange  in  ig- 
noring the  prerogatives  of  the  local  Bu- 
reau. For  is  it  not  true  that  when  the 
Exchange  was  allowed  to  take  over  the 
business  developed  by  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Farm  Bureau  Exchange  they  agreed 
to  proceed  in  all  their  business  deal- 
ings within  the  county  through  the  lo- 
cal Farm  Bureau  organization?  If  they 
are  so  ready  to  break  faith  with  the 
farmers  in  one  particular  when  they 
deem  it  to  their  interests  to  do  so,  what 
assurance  is  there  that  they  can  be 
trusted  in  such  vital  matters  as  quality 
and  price? 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dow,  therefore,  for  the  farmers  of 
Bristol  County  to  support  and  main- 
tain their  local  Farm  Bureau;  that  one 
important  function  of  that  Bureau  to 
provide  a  purchasing  committee  inde- 
pendent of  the  Eastern  States  Farm- 
ers' Exchange,  but  ready  to  buy 
through  them  whenever  and  to  what- 
ever extent  they  can  render  the  best 
service  to  the  farmers  of  their  local- 
ity. 

Just  at  present  the  attitude  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange  is 
to  undermine  the  local  Farm  Bureau 
organization  and  make  the  one-time 
Bureau  Agents  solely  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. This  is  undoubtedly  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  will  not,  first  and  last  and 
all  the  time,  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  pocketbooks  of  the  farmers  of 
Bristol  County. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  NOTES 


Around  tEie  County 

Miss  Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  was  so  busy  around  the 
county  with  Fairs  during  Steptember 
that  she  didn't  even  have  time  to  write 
the  "Around  the  County"  column  last 
month.  These  are  some  of  the  things 
she  saw. 

At  Acushnet  Grange  Fair  in  the 
Canning  exhibit  one  woman  had  de- 
lectable vegetable  soup  which  she 
makes  from  the  water  in  which  vege- 
tables are  cooked.  She  adds  a  little 
macaroni  or  noodles,  a  few  finely  cut 
vegetables  and  seasoning,  and  cans  it 
for  future  use.  She  says  she  is  always 
ready  for  unexpected  company  with  a 
jar  of  hot  soup  and  a  package  of  sal- 
tines. 

At  Norton  Grange  Fair  the  new  and 
efficient  kitchen  enabled  the  women  to 
put  on  fine  suppers  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  effort.  Their  chicken  salad 
rolls  were  a  drawing  card  because  they 
were  liberal  with  the  filling. 

Swansea  Grange  Fair  had  one  of  the 
best  arranged  and  most  educational 
Canning  exhibits  seen.  The  premium 
list  called  for  single  jars  of  each  va- 
riety of  fruit  and  vegetable.  Each  kind 
was  placed  by  itself  and  when  the  rib- 
bons were  aWarded  it  was  easy  to  com- 
pare at  a  glance  all  of  the  jars  of  a 
given  variety  and  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  prize  winning  jars  and  the 
others. 

At  Seekonk  Grange  Fair  the  new 
kitchen  which  w.s  built  this  summer 
was  christened.  It  is  very  c:mpact  and 
convenient.  The  old  iron  sink  had  been 
taken  to  the  Rehoboth  Enamel  Works 
and  had  a  coat  of  gray  enamel  baked 
on  it.  A  long  serving  shelf  was  con- 
veniently arranged  with  large  pass  win- 
dows above  and  closets  underneath 
opening  both  into  the  kitchen  and  into 
the  dining  room.  One  jass  window 
opens  near  the  end  of  the  sink  so  that 
dirty  dishes  can  be  cleared  from  the 
dining  room  without  going  into  the 
kitchen  and  without  interfering  with 
the  serving.  Any  other  Grange  planning 
to  remodel  its  kitchen  might  do  well 
to  visit  the  Seekonk  Grange  kitchen  for 
points.  While  it  is  very  simple  it  is  ex- 
tremely practical. 

East  Freetown  Grange  Fair  had  the 
fancy  Work  on  the  sales  table  judged 
before  being  sold. 

At  Anawan  Grange  Fair  a  Harvest 
Supper  on  the  first  night  and  an  oyster 
supper  on  the  second  night  are  annual 
events. 

At  Brockton  Fair  the  "Diet  Shop" 
created  a  great  deal  of  interest.  A 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner,  each  for 
the  stout  person  and  the  thin  person, 
were  set  out  using  approximately  the 
same  menu,  showing  the  minor  changes 
needed  for  each.  The  "Diet  Shop"  also 


showed  the  foods  essential  for  the  pre- 
vention and  relief  of  constipation  and 
those  that  should  be  in  the  daily  diet 
of  the  expectant  mother. 

Fall  Work  Gels  Started 
Project  work  for  the  fall  and  winter 
is  getting  under  way.  Bank  Street  P. 
T.  A.,  North  Attleboro,  held  a  meeting 
and  after  discussing  the  various  pro- 
jects, decided  on  Home  Nursing  to  be 
followed  by  Advanced  Nutrition.  The 
Westville  Women's  Club  elected  Mil- 
linery to  be  followed  by  Food  Selec- 
tion and  they  have  had  their  first  les- 
son on  selecting  a  hat.  Newman  P.  T. 
A.,  Seekonk,  chose  the  Guide  Pattern 
project  to  precede  Spring  Millinery. 
South  Rehoboth  P.  T.  A.  has  started 
Fall  Millinery.  East  Mansfield  had  its 
first  meeting  on  the  Guide  Pattern  pro- 
ject and  as  a  result  of  contacts  made 
at  Brockton  Fair  two  women  from  Eas" 
ton  and  one  from  Taunton  have  joined 
the  East  Mansfield  group.  The  Dart- 
mouth W.  C.  T.  U.  had  at  its  annual 
meeting  demonstrations  on  graham 
goodies  and  three-minute  mayonnaise. 
A  number  of  similar  food  demonstra- 
tions have  been  planned  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  for  this  winter. 
Russell's  Mills  had  its  first  meeting  on 
Advanced  Clothing  as  have  also  a  com- 
bined group  made  up  of  members  from 
both  Smith  Mills  and  Buttonwood  Gar- 
dens. 


APPLES 


Core  and  pare  apples,  arrange  in  but- 
tered pudding  dish,  fill  cavities  with 
sugar,  pour  over  tapioca,  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven  until  apples  are  soft. 
Serve  with  sugar  and  cream  or  Cream 
Sauce  I.  Minute  Tapioca  requires  no 
soaking. 

Apple,    Rais{n    and   Cabbage    Salad 

1  1-2  cup  finely  chopped  apples,  1-2 
cup  seeded  raisins  cut  in  halves,  1  1-2- 
cup  finely  chopped  cabbage,  1-2  cup 
boiled  dressing. 

Dates  or  nuts  may  be  substituted  for 
the  raisins. — Mary  E.  Foley,  State  Nu- 
trition  Specialist. 


With  so  many  of  the  early  apples  ma- 
turing at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  is 
well  to  use  them  in  the  diet  when  pos- 
sible. The  person  who  eats  the  proper 
diet  uses  fruits  at  least  twice  daily.  Let 
the  apple  be  one  of  these  fruits. 

Apples  contain  a  fair  amount  of  vit- 
amins, especially  when  raw,  and  they 
are  good  sources  of  minerals.  They  con- 
tain cellulose  or  roughage,  valuable  in 
preventing  constipation,  and  organic 
acids  which  stimulate  the  appetite  and 
digestion. 

The  following  recipes  offer  some  sug- 
gestions for  the  use  of  apples: 
Apple   Snow 
Whites   2    eggs,'  3-4    cup   apple   pulp, 
4  tablespoons  powdered  sugar. 

Pare,  quarter,  and  core  four  sour  ap- 
ples, cook  until  soft,  and  rub  through 
sieve;  there  should  be  three-fourths  cup 
apple  pulp.  Beat  on  a  platter  whites 
of  eggs  until  stiff  (using  wire  whisk), 
add  gradually  cooked  apple  and  continue 
beating.  Pile  lightly  on  glass  dish, 
chill,  and  serve  with  boiled  custard. 
Apple  Tapioca 
3-4  cup  pearl  or  1-2  cup  minute  tapi- 
oca, 1-2  teaspoon  salt,  cold  water,  7 
sour  apples,  2  1-2  cups  boiling  water, 
1-2  cup  sugar. 

Soak  tapioca  one  hour  in  cold  water 
to  cover,  drain,  add  boiling  water  and 
salt;  cook  in  double  boiler  until  trans- 
parent. . 


ACID   PHOSPHATE 


For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  John  El- 
lis of  South  Lee  has  been  trying  to  get 
results  with  alfalfa.  He  has  not  been 
satisfied  and  this  would  seem  strange 
were  I  to  tell  you  that  he  has  a  lime- 
stone soil  and  also  has  been  applying 
lime.  I  visited  the  farm  a  few  days 
ago  and  as  we  stood  looking  over  the 
fields  where  alfalfa  was  not  doing  like 
it  ought  to,  I  made  the  statement  that 
according  to  my  knowledge  he  had 
ideal  conditions  for  alfalfa.  His  account 
of  results  secured  was  to  the  contrary 
and  so  was  the  evidence  of  the  fields. 
After  hearing  the  story  of  preparations 
made,  there  seemed  just  one  item  to 
account  for  his  disappointment.  Acid 
phosphate   had   been   overlooked. 

Then  Mr.  Ellis  took  me  across  the 
road  to  see  a  field  of  alfalfa  seeded 
rather  late  this  summer.  Part  of  it  re- 
ceived acid  phosphate,  part  of  it  did 
not.  The  difference  in  favor  of  acid 
phosphate  was  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  growth.  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  have 
found  the  big  limiting  factor  in  success 
with  alfalfa  on  his  farm.  With  others 
it  may  be  lime,  or  inoculation,  or  it 
may  be  potash. 

Henry  Fienemann,  Agricultural 
Agent  in  Essex  County,  has  just  sent 
me  some  pictures  that  show  what  acid 
phosphate  has  done  on  Argrilla  Farm  in 
Ipswich.  In  short,  the  pictures  say  that 
with  acid  phosphate,  after  two  years 
of  unsuccessful  attempts,  they  have  se- 
cured a  stand  that  is  good  to  look  at. 
How  do  they  know  acid  phosphate  did 
it?  Just  this  bit  of  evidence.  One  edge 
of  the  field  didn't  receive  any  acid  phos- 
phate because  the  supply  ran  out.  And 
right  there  the  alfalfa  isnt,  at  least, 
the  picture  doesn't  show  very  much, 
or  about  what  they  had  on  previoui 
trials  without  acid  phosphate. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
item  have  started  alfalfa  without  acid 
phosphate,  or  without  enough  of  it.  If 
so  it  is  recommended  for  trial  that  300 
to  500  lbs.  per  acre  be  applied  as  a  top 
dressing  next  spring.  Add  to  this,  es- 
pecially on  the  lighter  soils,  200  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  sulfate  of  potash.  Leava 
some  untreated  strips  for  comparison. 
— J.  P.  Helyar. 
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4  H  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


Fall  Club  Work  in  Full  Swing 

There  are  several  4H  Clubs  already 
underway  and  many  more  will  be  soon. 
Those  that  have  begun  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Clothing  and  Handicraft  Clubs  at 
South  Dighton  School,  Mrs.  Elliot 
Walker,  leader;  two  Clothing  Clubs 
in  Norton,  Miss  Carrie  Clapp  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Becker,  leaders;  Clothing  Club 
at  North  Taunton  (Whittenton),  Mrs. 
Joseph  Flemming,  leader;  Clothing 
Club  at  North  Rehoboth,  'Miss  Bernice 
Howard,  leader;  Food  and  Clothing 
Clubs  at  County  Street  School,  Miss 
Louise  B.  Sears,  Charlotte  Witherell, 
Louis  Acherio  and  Mary  Rose,  leaders; 
Handicraft  and  Pood  Clubs  in  West- 
port,  Mrs.  Gladys  Kirby,  Mrs.  Potter, 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Tallman  and  Mr.  McCarthy, 
leaders;  Clothing  Clubs  in  Seekonk, 
Mrs.  Luella  Greene  and  Miss  Olive  Buf- 
finton,  leaders;  Food  Clubs  at  South 
Rehoboth,  Miss  Gladys  Najarian,  lead- 
er; Handicraft  Club,  Pottersville,  John 
Bates,  leader. 

Those  in  prospect  are  two  in  Dart- 
mouth Schools,  Poultry  and  Clothing; 
several  in  the  Westport  schools,  includ- 
ing Poultry,  Handicraft,  Clothing  and 
Food;  North  Dighton,  Clothing  and 
Handicraft;  Easton,  Clothing;  Berkley, 
Clothing  and  Handicraft;  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  School,  Poultry;  Swan- 
sea, Clothing,  Food  Poultry  and  Han- 
dicraft. 

Little    Housewives    Canning    Club    Has 
Final    Get-Together 

The  Little  Housewives  Canning  Club, 
that  has  had  such  a  successful  season 
under  the  leaderhip  of  Miss  Evelyn 
Morse,  a  typical  club  member  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  held  their  last 
meeting  of  the  season  at  the  home  of 
their  leader.  After  the  meeting  a  fine 
supper  was  very  daintily  served  by  the 
leader  assisted  by  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Harry  Morse  and  Mrs.  MacCallum.  The 
supper  consisted  of  scalloped  oysters, 
spinach,  mashed  potatoes,  cake  and  ice 
cream.  Autumn  leaves  were  used  as 
a  decoration.  The  color  scheme  was  ex- 
cellent. The  event  was  a  delightful  sur- 
prise to  everyone  and  all  had  a  wonder- 
ful time. 

Club  Members  Proud  of  New  Birds 

Some  of  the  poultry  club  members 
who  by  their  good  poultry  club  work 
last  year  were  fortunate  enough  to  win 
prizes,  received  some  fine  stock  recent- 
ly. Those  who  received  birds  are  as 
follows:  Clinton  Whitman,  Rehoboth; 
Stanley  Foster,  Taunton;  Wilfred  Gif- 
ford,  Dartmouth;  Richard  Mercer, 
'  Dartmouth;  Howard  Laporte,  North 
Attleboro  and  James  Henderson,  West- 
■  port.  Mr.  Harry  Briggs  of  West  Mans- 
field, gave  a  White  Leghorn  cockerel; 
Mr.  John  Hass  of  Rehoboth  gave  two 
White  Leghorn  pullets;  Mr.  William 
MacDonald   of  Seekonk  gave  two   Leg- 


horn cockerels;  Mr.  Alfred  Tallman  of 
Somerset  gave  a  Rhode  Island  Red 
cockerel;  Mr.  Harry  Richmond  of 
Taunton  gave  three  Rhode  Island  Red 
pullets  and  Mr.  Henry  Goff  of  Reho- 
both a  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerel.  The 
boys  should  get  fine  results  from  the 
fine  stock  that  has  so  kindly  been 
awarded  to  them. 

New  Assistant  State  Leader  Coming  to 
the  County  in  December 
Miss  Marion  Forbes,  the  new  Assist- 
ant State  Club  Leader  taking  Miss 
Woodward's  place,  is  coming  to  Bris- 
tol County  early  in  December.  She 
would  like  to  meet  several  of  the  Home 
Economics  Clubs  and  it  is  hoped  that 
she  might.  If  any  club  is  particularly 
anxious  to  meet  Miss  Forbes  the  Club 
Agent  will  try  to  arrange  for  it. 
Poultry  Clubs  Underway 
Poultry  Clubs  start  November  1st, 
that  is,  record  keeping  of  eggs,  grain, 
etc.  Club  members  may  enroll  in  this 
project,  until  December  1st,  however. 
Please  write  to  the  Club  Agent,  Segre- 
ganset,  before  December  1st  for  en- 
rollment blank,  club  primer  and  rec- 
ord sheets.  If  you  want  the  Club  Agent 
to  visit  your  school  or  a  group  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  write  him  at  once. 
Note — Correction 
Under  the  title  of  "Junior  Club  Work 
at  Westport  Fair"  in  the  last  month's 
issue  of  the  Bristol  County  Farmers' 
Bulletin,  a  correction  should  be  made. 
Instead  of  reading  "The  hearty  co-op- 
eration of  Mr.  James  Smith,  Superin- 
tendent of  Livestock  Department,"  etc., 
it  should  read  "The  hearty  co-operation 
of  Mr.  James  Smith,  Superintendent  of 
the  Poultry  Department  and  Mr.  Henry 
Paquette,  Superintendent  of  the  Live- 
stock Department,"  etc. 

Garden  Clubs  Reports  Due 
Reports  of  Garden  Club  Members 
are  due  at  once  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Club  Agent,  Segreganset, 
by  November  20.  Club  Pins  vnll  be  sent 
upon  receipt  of  record.  Please  be 
prompt. 

What  Some  Club  Members  are  Doing 
Milton  Frost,  of  Somerset,'  a  poultry 
club  member  and  a  student  at  the  B. 
C.  A.  S.,  was  the  highest  individual  in 
the  Poultry  Judging  Contest  held  at 
the  recent  Brockton  Fair.  James  Eddy 
of  Rehoboth  and  Arthur  Gaisford  of 
Seekonk  w'ere  tied  for  second  among 
Bristol  County  entries. 

The  following  club  members  are  to 
be  local  leaders  for  the  coming  season: 
Bernice  Howard,  Rehoboth,  Clothing; 
Carrie  Clapp,  Norton,  Clothing;  Mar- 
jorie Becker,  Norton,  Clothing;  Char- 
lotte Witherell,  Taunton,  Food;  Albert 
Gibson,  Taunton,  Handicraft;  Lillian 
Cahoon,  Westport,  Clothing;  Virginia 
Buffinton,  Seekonk,  Clothing;  Dorothy 
Godfrey,  Easton,  Clothing;  Ruth 
Cruickshank,  Easton,  Clothing,  Handi- 
craft, Food  and  Clothing;  John  Bates, 
Pottersville,  Handicraft;  Irene  Haskell, 


Attleboro,  Clothing  and  Food  Clubs.- 

James  Eddy  of  Rehoboth  has  made, 
in  prizes  alone,  in  his  poultry  and  gar- 
den club  work  for  the  past  season, 
$35.75.  This  includes  prizes  won  in 
judging  contests  aside  from  that  won  in 
exhibiting  poultry  and  vegetables.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  James  has  judged  at 
the  Boston  Poultry  Show,  the  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Fair  and  in  the  West- 
port  Fair.  He  has  exhibited  poultry  and 
won  prizes  at  the  Bristol  County  Farm- 
ers' Fair,  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
and  Brockton  Fair.  Vegetable  prizes 
were  won  by  him  at  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Farmers'  Fair  and  at  the  Anawan 
Grange  Fair. 

The  Misses  Ruth  Schofield  and  Dor- 
othy Gardner  of  Taunton,  members  of 
the  Queens  of  Avalon  of  the  Union 
Congregational  Church  and  now  mem- 
bers of  the  newly  organized  4H  Cloth- 
ing Club  in  Whittenton,  did  fine  work 
in  connection  with  the  4H  Club  Lunch 
Counter  at  Camp  Field,  Brockton  Fair. 
Both  girls  caught  the  Club  Spirit  and 
are  passing  it  along  among  the  other 
members   of   their  club. 


PRESERVATION    OF   FENCE   POSTS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  3) 

the  oil  is  drawn  into  the  wood  to  take 
the  place  of  the  elements  expelled.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  proper  level  of 
creosote  is  maintained  in  the  tanks  so 
that  the  treated  portion  will  reach  about 
6  inches  above  the  ground   level. 

The  cost  of  treatment  will  vary  with 
the  kind  of  wood,  number  of  posts,  labor 
conditions,  etc.,  but  on  the  average  the 
material  will  come  to  30  cents  per  post 
and  the  labor  10  cents.  Creosote  oil  in 
50  gallon  drums  costs  60  to  75  cents 
per  gallon.  The  results  will  justify  the 
expense.  An  ordinary  chestnut  post  un- 
treated, is  good  for  about  12  years  ser- 
vice. Treatment  will  extend  its  life  6 
to  8  years.  On  the  other  hand  a  maple 
or  other  hardwood  is  only  good  for 
about  6  years  whereas  when  treated  it 
will  last  15  to  20  years.  With  treated 
posts  there  is  not  only  the  saving  in  the 
posts  themselves,  but  in  the  labor  in- 
volved in  taking  out  and  replacing  de- 
cayed  posts. 

An  enterprising  farmer  with  a  wood- 
lot  may  be  able  to  build  up  a  little  side- 
line business  selling  creosoted  posts  to 
his  friends  and  neighbors.  The  appara- 
tus is  simple  and  the  investment  small. 
H.   0.   COOK, 

Extension    Forester. 


Bread    and    Butter    Apple    Pudding 

Cover  bottom  of  a  shallow  baking- 
dish  with  apple  sauce.  Cut  stale  bread 
in  one-third  inch  slices,  spread  with 
softened  butter,  remove  crusts,  and  cut 
in  triangular-shaped  pieces;  then  ar- 
range closely  together  over  apple. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar,  to  which  is  added 
a  few  drops  of  vanilla.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  and  serve  with  milk  or  cream. 
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A  LESSON  FROM  THE  PROVIDENCE 
FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

It  is  the  easiest  way  in  the  world  for 
things  to  go  wrong.  Just  let  them  drift 
and  they  soon  get  into  what  I  once 
heard  a  minister  describe  as  a  "mell- 
of-a-hess."  There  seems  to  be  a  wretched 
twist  in  human  affairs  somehow  that 
necessitates  constant  vigilance  to  keep 
them  in  the  "straight  and  narrow  path." 

It  appears  that  Farmers'  Co-operatives 
are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  that  they 
also  must  be  subject  to  the  same  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  interested  individuals, 
the  same  intelligent  checkup  by  com- 
petent authority,  as  have  been  proved 
invaluable  by  long  experience,  in  other 
business  affairs.  But  this  is  no  argument 
against  Farmers'   Co-operatives. 

Last  evening:,  T  sat  in  with  a  group 
of  intelligent  farmers  who  had  come  to- 
gether from  over  the  State  in  behalf  of 
a  co-operative  enterprise  in  which  they 
are  interested.  It  was  an  inspiration  to 
see  the  keen  interest  of  these  capable 
men  in  their  business  affairs.  One  could 
not  but  feel  that  their  enterprise  was 
supremely  safe  so  long  as  it  continued 
in  such  hands.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  a 
meeting  such  as  this  one  of  last  evening 
back  to  the  days  when  things  were  being 
done  "to  help  the  farmer."  Yet  it  is  not 
so  very  far  back  in  years  when  such 
was  the  general  attitude.  Today  the 
farmer  is  well  on  the  way  in  helping 
himself.  And  herein  lies  bright  promise 
for  the  farming  business. 

But  even  in  this  inspiriijg  meeting 
there  was  one  weak  note.  A  gentleman 
said,  "It  is  the  established  policy  in  our 
county  never  to  allow  a  word  to  be 
published  in  any  of  our  papers  against 
a  -farmers'  co-operative."  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a .  very  weak  position.  The' 
strong  position  is  to  stay  with  our  co- 
operatives wherein  they  are  right  and 
part  with  them  wherein  they  go  wrong.  ■ 
An  organization  that  cannot  stand 
wholesome  criticism  when  it  is  deserved 
is  very  weak  indeed,  and  I  am  not  will-' 
to  admit  that  Farmers'  Co-operative^as 
they  exist  today  are  lacking  in  virility. 
Of  course,  this  gentleman  intended 
merely  to  stete  that  they  did  not  use 
the  weapon  of  publicity  against  co-oper- 
atives. That  may  be  defensible,  but  pub- 
lic opinion  is  the  most  powerful  influence 
(Continued   on   Page   2,   Col.    1) 


ANNUAL   MEETING   OF   FARM 

BUREAU  AND  EXTENSION 

SERVICE 


AGROSPECTS 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  Extension 
Service  will  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset,  Satur- 
day, January  8,  1927,  from  10.30  A.  M. 
to  4.00  P.  M. 

There  will  be  a  complete  program  for 
men,  women  and  children  and  a  good 
time  4or  all. 

Prof.   Sidney  B.   Haskell,   Director   of 
the    Massachusetts    Experiment    Station 
"at  Amherst  will  give  the  main  address. 
Professor    Haskell    always    has    an    in- 
teresting  message   for   everyone. 

Other  interesting  features  of  the  pro- 
gram will  include  talks  by  Mr.  Munson, 
our  new  State  Director  of  Extension 
work,  Mr.  Howe  and  Miss  Forbes, 
Assistant  State  Club  Leaders  of  Ex- 
tension Work. 

Another  real  drawing  card,  will  be 
cooking  demonstrations  by  Miss  Lillian 
Shaben  of  the  Russell-Miller  Milling 
Company.  All  those  who  have  seen  Miss 
Shaben  demonstrate  her  wares  say 
they  would  be  willing  to  go  a  good  ways 
to  see  and  hear  her  again. 

At  f2.30  there  will  be  a  get-to-gether 
luncheon  at  the  School  Dining  Hall. 

Complete  programs  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Extension  Service  or 
Mrs.  Wyman  Hawkes,  Segreganset, 
Mass.,  Secretary  eof  the  Bristol  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

%-      • 

ON  GRADING  AND  BRANDING  FARM 
PRODUCTS. 


It  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all 
wide-awake  farmers,  dealers  and  con- 
sumers that  there  is  need  of  more  care- 
ful and  more  uniform  grading  of  farm 
products.  The  establishing-  of  such 
grades  is  not  so   simple. 

Some  progress  has  b|^n  made.  Much 
has  been  done  in  establishing  grades  in 
milk,  apples,  in  various  special  pj-oducts 
such    as    cranjjerries,   tobacco,    etc. 

In  some  other  products  very  little  has 
as  yet  been  done.  Probably  one  of  the 
surest  steps  ahead  could  be  made  in 
marketing  Bristol  Coujity  eggs  under 
special  grades  and  brands.  Some  pro- 
(Continued   on   Page   2,   Col.    2) 


Sweet   Clover   Experience 

Thus  far  in  our  travels  we  have  seen 
nothing  to  indicate  that  sweet  clover 
can  live  on  nothing  or  next  to  that.  It 
needs  lime  and  it  needs  plant  food. 
T^fi  gain  is  an  abundant  amount  of 
green  feed  for  pasturing  or  for  plowing 
under  to  improve  the  soil. 

Roger  W.  Acheson  of  South  'West- 
port,  put  in  an  acre  of  sweet  clover 
in  March,  1925.  It  was  planted  on  one 
of  his  poorest  iields,  on  a  stony  hill- 
^de,  but  limed  at  the  rate  of  1%  tons 
of  hydrated  lime  to  the  acre.  The 
weeds  gave  the  sweet  clover  a  hard  run 
-the  first  season  but  in  1926  the  plants 
were  three  feet  tall  when  plowed  un- 
der. And,  by  the  way,  if  its  going  to 
be  plowed  under  the  best  time  is  when 
the  flower  buds  are  developed  but  be- 
fore anj'  blooming  has  oeewrreeU 
'  After  sweet  clover  a  good  crop  ef 
turnips  was  secured  and  Mr.  Acheson 
says  the  soil  is  100  per  cent,  better 
than  before  the  clover  was  planted. 
Alfalfa   as   the   Cow  Sees   It 

"An  acre  and  a  half  for  a  cow  and 
her  calf." 

The  letter  below  came  to  the  desk 
and  we  are  urged  by  several  consider- 
ations to  give  the  cow's  idea  some  pub- 
licity by' including  the  same  in  this  col- 
umn. 
Dear  Mr.  Dairy  Farmer: 

I  am  interested  in  your  business.  I 
contribute  to  your  success  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  ability  and  according  to 
what  I  have  to  work  with.  I  am  a  milk 
producing  factory.  Just  figure  that  you 
buy  the  milk"  from  me  at  cost  of  pro- 
duction. You  receive  for  it  what  the 
market  will  pay.  Right  now  I  suspect 
there  isn't  a  big  margin  for  you,  if 
any.  Of  course  there  is  a  reason.  Per- 
haps I  am  what  they  call  a  low  produc- 
er, your  records  ought  to  show  that. 
In  that"  case,  unless  you  think  a  whole 
lot  of  having  me  around  to  look  at, 
I'd  better  be  going.  Maybe  I  have  to 
charg3  so  much  because  of  the  feed 
cost.  Grain  is  high  and  likely  to  be  in- 
definitely. Yet  to  keep  production  up 
to  capacity  I  have  to  have  it.  You  know 
the  hay  you've  been  selling  me  isn't 
much  to  talk  of  and,  well,  we  won't 
mention  the  silage,  nor  the  lean  days 
in  the  pasture. 

Continued  on   Page  4   Column  3) 
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A  LESSON  FROM  THE  PROVIDENCE 
FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

(Continued  from   Page   1,   Col.    1) 

known  for  keeping  individuals  and 
organizations  right.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
only  right  weapon  to  use. 

Had  those  interested  in  the  Providence 
Farmers'  Exchange  insisted  on  keeping 
all  its  affairs  wide  open  to  the  public — 
as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
keeps  its  affairs  open;  had  those  in- 
terested in  the  Exchange  used  some  such 
effective  weapon  as  publicity  to  compel 
this  organization  to  let  the  public  in  on 
its  affairs,  to  compel  its  managers  to  hold 
to  sound  business  principles  and  policies, 
it  is  a  safe  statement  that  the  Exchange 
would  be  doing  business,  and  stronger 
than  ever,  today. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  enough 
of  the  farmers  who  have  been  with  the 
Providence  Farmers'  Exchange,  those 
who  have  learned  this  lesson  at  terrible 
cost,  who  will  yet  re-organize  and  on 
this  very  experience  build  solidly,  AND 
OPENLY,  a  strong  market  gardners' 
co-operative.  It  can  be  done,  and  they 
are  capable  of  doing  it. 


On  Grading  and  Branding  Farm 
Products 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  2) 


ducers  are  already  carefully  grading  and 
candling  their  eggs  and  putting  up  all 
their  first-grade  eggs  in  special  retail 
packages  that  carry  date  and  name.  In 
the  long  run  there  is  certain  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  so  doing. 

It  would  not  be  very  costly  for  poultry- 
men  to  rubber-stamp  their  individual 
eggs  as  orange  growers  have  found  it 
profitable  to  stamp  their  "Blue  Goose" 
oranges.  This  would  insure  against  the 
possible  misuse  by  the  dealers  of  the 
producer's  package,  and  would  be  ef- 
fective advertising. 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  a 
much  more  extensive  "fancy"  market 
could  be  built  up  for  strictly  fresh  eggs 
from  known  sources  by  more  fully 
grading  and  branding  the  best  of  our 
local  product.  Our  poultry  associations 
could  render  a  real  service  by  carefully 
defining  for  their  members  "A"  grade 
eggs,  perhaps  also  a  "B"  grade. 
Whether  a  simple  "Association  label"  is 
desirable  when  eggs  are  not  co-opera- 
tively packed  may  be  questionable. 
Perhaps  individual  labels  are  better. 

A  real  service  could  be  rendered  by 
the  Association  if  a  "fair-price"  schedule 
be  circulated  either  daily  by  mail,  or 
by   establishing   a   telephone   head-quar- 


LEADERS    IN    EGG   PRODUCTION    FOR    12    MONTHS'    PERIOD  ENDING 
OCT.  31,    1926 

STATE    LISTS 

LARGE  FLOCKS  WITH   1000  BIRDS    OR    MORE    NOVEMBER  1ST 

No.  females  Eggs  per 

Name                                    County             Breed             Nov.  1     Oct.  31  Bird  for 

..1925          1926  12  Mo. 

1.  Elm   Tree  Farm,              Plymouth          Reds    184-5          1649  181.1 

2.  E.    H.    Castle,                    Plymouth          Reds    1217          1171  181.0 

3.  Hass  Poultry  Farm,       Bristol                Leg 3000          3279  180.9 

4.  Harold    Booth,                  Hampshire        Leg 1700          1165  169.1 

5.  Geo.    A.    Gills,                   Middlesex         Reds    1333          *561  168.1 

6.  Peckham   Farm,               Bristol                Reds    1900          1400  147.2 

7.  Glendale  Farm,                Bristol                Reds    1118          1034  144.3 

LARGE    FLOCKS    WITH    501    TO    999    BIRDS    NOVEMBER  1ST 

1.  John   Bloom,                      Hampshire        500            280  179.9 

2.  Frank  Porebski,                Plymouth          Reds  &  Rocks  716            567  175.6 

3.  James   O.    Demers,          Bristol                Leg 894          1256  174.9 

4.  Frank   Rood,                      Hampshire        527            742  171.2 

5.  Leroy  Grinnell,                 Plymouth          Reds    514            695  168.0 

6.  F.    T.   Barnes,                   Plymouth          Reds    610            310  162.7 

7.  C.   S.   Ricker,                     Worcester         Reds    632            785  159.6 

■'Number  of  original  flock  remaining. 

INCLUDES   ALL  FLOCKS   WITH   90    BIRDS    OR    MORE    NOVEMBER    1ST 
BRISTOL    COUNTY 

1.  Hass   Poultry   Farm,   Rehoboth,             Leg 3000          3279  180.9 

2.  James  O.   Demers,   Rehoboth,                 Leg 894          1256  174.9 

3.  Harry  S.  Richmond,  Taunton,                Reds    547            669  158.9 

4.  Wm.   G.  MacDoanld,  Seekonk                 Rks.  &  Lgs.      769          1123  151.5 
6.     Peckham   Farm,    Clifford,                         Reds 1900          1400  147.2 


ters  that  members  could  call  at  any 
time  to  learn  the  "fair-price"  based  on 
current  market  conditions. 

Now  there  is  a  "push"  on  to  en- 
courage more  careful  grading  and 
branding  of  locally  grown  vegetables, 
and  there  are  some  possibilities  in  it 
for  Bristol  County  Growers. 

Under  what  conditions?  First  of  all, 
there  is  little  advan'-age  in  labelling 
anything  but  first-grade  products. 

(2)  The  grade  and  quality  must  be 
maintained. 

(3)  Careful  grading  and  labelling 
will  be  most  valuable  when  they  are 
such  as  to  carry  through  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

The  motor  truck  has  brought  about 
the  direct  selling  of  the  bulk  of  the 
vegetables  grown  by  Bristol  County 
farmers.  They  are  not  handled  by  com- 
mission men.  The  farmers  get  to  know 
their  buyers  and  the  buyers  to  know  the 
farmers.  One  result  of  this  has  been 
steady  improvement  in  grading  and 
packing  vegetables.  Another,  that  the 
buyer  soon  comes  to  know  each  in- 
dividual farmer's  grade  and  pack  and 
pays  accordingly.  This  means  there  is 
much  less  advantage  in  a  "wholesale" 
label,  one  that  is  attached  to  the  whole- 
sale  package,   than   at  first  appears. 

There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  a  label.  It  is  customary  for 
vegetable  boxes  to  be  used  successively 
by  different  growers.  The  label  may  be 
left  on  long  after  it  has  any  relation- 
ship to  the  products  that  the  box  con- 
tains. Some  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce, 
spinach,  and  the  like,  are  highly  perish- 
able. These  may  be  held  in  storage  un- 
til the  quality  has  so  deteriorated  that 
the  label  is  a  poor  advertisement  for 
the   producer. 

What  can  be  done?  Some  vegetables, 
such  as  hothouse  cucumbers  and  to- 
matoes, may  be  individually  branded, 
like  the  "Blue  Goose"  and  "Sunkist" 
oranges,  and  thus  confidence  established 
and  demand  increased  for  the  product. 
Or  these  products  may  be  carefully 
graded  and  put  up  for  market  in  small 
retail  packages  that  carry  the  trade 
name  under  which  they  are  sold. 

Other  vegetables  that  have  a  rela- 
tively high  market  value,  such  as 
celery,  may  be  put  up  in  "individual" 
wrappers  ready  for  the  retail  trade.  The 
wrappers  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
somewhat  preserving  the  condition  of 
the  product  and  at  the  same  time  bear- 
ing the  trade  label. 

Whether  farmers  can  afford  to  date 
these  labels  with  the  date  of  packing, 
how  far  these  practices  can  be  profit- 
ably extended  to  other  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, what  is  the  relative  advantage 
to  each  farmer  of  an  individual  and  a 
co-operative  trade  mark — some  things 
must  be  left  to  individual  conditions 
and   to   experience. 
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State    Leader    Appointed 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  has  been  appointed  State 
Leader  of  Home  Demonstration  Agents 
for  Massachusetts.  She  will  attend 
the  Annual  Conference  of  Massachu- 
setts Extension  Workers  in  December 
and  will  take  up  her  full  time  duties 
January   1,    1927. 

Mrs.  Herr  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  has  been  a  mother  and  home- 
maker  for  18  years.  She  was  graduat- 
ed from  Columbia  University  in  1920 
where  she  specialized  in  Household 
Arts  Education,  Nutrition  and  Child 
Welfare,  and  she  received  her  M.  A. 
Degree  in  1923.  For  six  years  she  has 
taught  Household  Arts  Education  at 
Teachers'  College  and  for  the  past 
year  has  been  instructor  in  methods 
and  supervisor  of  practice  teaching  in 
Home  Economics.  Her  background  of 
experience  and  training  especially  fits 
her  for  her  new  position.  She  succeeds 
Miss  Lucile  W.  Reynolds,  who  is  now 
studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Home  Bureau  Elects  Officers 
At  the  regular  November  meeting  of 
■the  Home  Bureau  Executive  Board  of 
the  Bristol  County  Extension  Service, 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year.  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Tompson  of  Seekonk  was  chosen 
President;  Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Wyeth  of  ' 
Segreganset,  Vice-President,  and  Mrs. 
George  B.  Flint  of  East  Mansfield,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  All  of  these 
these  women,  besides  being  on  the 
County  Executive  Board,  are  mem- 
bers of  local  project  gi-oups.  Mrs. 
Tompson  is  in  the  Guide  Pattern  pro- 
ject taken  by  the  Newman  Avenue, 
Seekonk,  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
Mrs.  Wyeth  is  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Nutrition  group  to  be  started 
-through  the  Dighton  Parent-Teacher 
Association  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
Mrs.  Flint  is  a  member  of  the  East 
Mansfield  Guide  Pattern  project 
group.  All  have  completed  other  pro- 
jects. 

Dyeing  Demonstration  Given 
Miss  Inez  LaBossier,  color  expert 
for  the  North  American  Dye  Corpora- 
tion, gave  a  dyeing  dfemonstration  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
on  November  23,  1926.  She  displayed 
fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  silk  and  rayon, 
all  successfully  dyed  in  the  season's 
latest  colors,  and  gave  out  recipes  for 
mixing  the  standard  dyes  to  make  these 
colors.  Beautiful  effects  in  tie  dyeing, 
ombre  and  batik  were  also  shown.  Her 
subjects  ranged  all  the  way  from  a 
chain  of  wooden  beads  to  a  man's  vest. 
Scarfs  for  every  occasion  attracted 
the  eyes  of  those  present — gay  wool- 
en scarfs,  brilliant  silk  squares  in  in- 
teresting tie-dyed  patterns,  long  silk 
scarfs  with  beautiful  bordered  ends, 
and  filmy  chiffon  scai-fs  in  delicate  col- 


ors with  cunning  little  handkerchiefs 
dyed  to  match.  Miss  LaBossier  urged 
the  greater  use  of  dyes  in  the  home 
furnishing  program  and  showed  charm- 
ing ideas  for  cui-tains,  draperies  and 
the  like,  working  out  interesting  color 
schemes  in  cheesecloth,  unbleached 
cotton  and  in  reviving  faded  cretonnes. 
In  the  demonstration  Miss  LaBos- 
sier went  through  the  actual  process  oi 
dyeing,  emphasizing  the  important 
steps  as  follows: 

1.  Weigh  material  dry  and  propor- 
tion amount  of  dye  to  weight  of  ma- 
terial. 

2.  Shave  cake  dye  fine  and  tie  in  a 
clean  white  cloth.  Place  in  dye  bath 
and  bring  to  a  boil.  Remove  when  dye 
is  dissolved. 

3.  Place  garment  in  boiling  dye 
bath  for  5  to  10  minutes.  Have  large 
enough  pot  and  plenty  of  water  to 
completely  cover  the  garment.  Keep 
constantly  moving  with  a  glass  or 
smooth  wooden   dye  stick. 

4.  Remove  material  and  add  salt — 
one-half  cup  to  one  pound  of  material. 

5.  Replace  material  and  boil  gently 
10  minutes  longer  for  thin  goods,  20 
minutes  for  heavier  goods.  Keep  stir- 
red  constantly. 

6.  Rinse  until  ^ater  is  clear. 

7.  Dry  and  iron. 

Recipes  for  mixing  dyes  to  obtain 
the  latest  colors  may  be  had  from  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Segregan- 
set, Mass.  Remember  these  colors  are 
for  dyeing  white  material.  If  the  ma- 
terial is  already  colored  the  fact 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
less  of  that  particular  color  used  in  the 
mixture. 


COURSE    OFFERED    HOMEMAKERS 


Massachusetts  Home  Makers  will 
have  a  real  opportunity  for  a  winter's 
vacation  of  study  at  a  special  ten 
weeks  course  for  women  which  opens 
at  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  January  3,  1927,  and 
runs  until  March  11. 

"Mothers  and  young  women  are 
realizing  the  value  of  special  and  ex- 
pert instruction  in  the  various  phases 
of  home  making  and  it  is  for  their 
special  needs  that  the  ten  weeks  course 
is  offered  by  the  Home  Economics  De- 
partment," declares  Miss  Edna  Skin- 
ner-, head  of  the  department  at  'M.  A. 
C. 

Food  for  the  family,  clothing  for  the 
family,  family  health,  and  home  man- 
agement will  be  the  main  courses  of 
instruction  offered.  Miss  Helen  Knowl- 
ton,  specialist  from  the  college,  will 
have  charge  of  the  food  courses;  Miss 
Marion  L.  Tucker,  clothing  specialist, 
the  clothing  courses;  and  Miss  Skinner 
will  conduct  the  courses  in  family 
health    and    home    management. 

In  this  winter  course,  says  Miss 
Skinner,  the  women  may  study  as  they 


l.ke.  The  entire  time  may  be  devoted 
to  practical  courses  in  home  making; 
to  cooking,  canning,  etc. ;  to  raising 
poultry,  vegetables,  flowers;  or  to  com- 
bine one  or  two  courses  in  home  mak- 
ing with  courses  in  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture. In  addition  to  class  room 
and  laboratory  work,  there  will  be  op- 
portunity to  attend  college  meetings, 
athletic  games,  and  to  take  part  in 
college    activities. 


JUNIOR   CLUB   NOTES 

Club     Work     Meeting     Needs     of     Rural 
Youth 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ad- 
dresses made  at  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Country  Life 
Association  held  at  the  Willard  Hotel, 
Nov.  10-15,  was  the  one  given  by  Dr. 
C.  B.  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Ex- 
tension Work,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Dr.  Smith  set  forth  the 
following  1925  official  figures  to  show 
how  4-H  club  work  is  meeting  the 
problems  of  rural  youth. 

There  was  a  total  of  4,960  paid 
state  and  federal  employees  who  gave 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  their 
time  to  the  work: 

There  were  47,995  volunteer  local 
club  leaders; 

There  were  565,046  club  members, 
224,633  being  boys  and  340,413  being 
girls ; 

1,079,604  projects  were  started  of 
which  589,440  were  completed  with  re- 
ports and  exhibits. 

There  were  2,051  club  encamp- 
ments attended  by  118,489  'boys  and 
girls  who  carried  on  work-study-play 
programs,  including  music  apprecia- 
tion and  other  forms  of  recreation,  de- 
veloping these  rural  youths  along  broad 
lines. 

During  the  year  thei'e  was  247,000 
club  meetings  held  at  which  time  par- 
liamentary technique,  leader  training, 
songs,  yells,  plays  and  social  hours  were 
the   order   of  the   day. 

During  the  year,  10,997  former 
club   members  entered   college. 

4-H  Club  work  in  1926  is  carrying 
on  a  much  broader  and  comprehensive 
program  for  rural  youth  than  it  did  in 
1916.  Very  naturally,  the  News  and 
the  National  Committee  on  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  Work  believe  4-H  club 
work  is  providing  rural  youth  with  the 
opportunities  it  desei'ves  in  a  better 
way  than  any  other  plan  of  organiza- 
tion— and  there  are  other  good  ones  in 
the  field.  Four-H  club  work  is  not  per- 
fect, but  it  is  offering  more  to  rural 
boys  and  girls  than  any  other  program 
now  being  carried  on.  It  is  capable  of 
being  improved  upon  to  more  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  rural  youth- 
The  greatest  need  is  an  expansion 
so  that  additional  thousands  of  rural 
boys  and  girls  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunities  which   club   work   affords. 
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4-H  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


The  Boston  Poultry  Show  dates  are 
December  28  to  January  1,  inclusive. 
The  4-H  Club  Department  in  this 
Show  offers  some  fine  prizes  and  every 
poultry  club  member  should  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity.  Bristol 
County  must  be  represented  as  it  has 
been  in  former  years  with  some  fine 
exhibit,  judging-  and  demonstration 
teams  and  a  club  exhibit.  The  Tioga 
Mills  and  Elevator  Company  of  Wav- 
erly,  New  York,  is  offering  a  fine  big 
silver  cup  to  ths  County  winning  the 
most  points  with  their  exhibits  of  birds 
at  the  Show.  Let's  see  what  Bristol 
County  can  do  in  this  class.  Entry 
blanks  for  the  show  can.be  sent  to  Mr. 
W.  B.  Atherton,  Secretary-Manager  of 
the  Boston  Poultry  Show,  165  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  up  to  Decem- 
ber 10.  After  this  date  and  not  later 
than  December  16,  the  entries  may  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Earl  H.  Nodine,  Extension 
Service,  M.  A.  C,  Amherst,  Mass. 
National  Club  Congress 
The  National  Club  Congress,  a  meet- 
ing of  Club  boys,  girls  and  leaders, 
representing  nearly  every  state  in  the 
United  States,  met  on  November  27  at 
Chicago.  There  were  about  1000  pres- 
ent. Beside  the  fine  time  these  folks 
had  they  learned  a  great  deal  by  hear- 
ing big  men  speak  and  also  by  taking 
many  instructive  trips  through  the 
many  places  of  interest  that  Chicago 
affords,  such  as  the  Stock  Yards,  the 
Montgomery-Ward  Company,  and  oth- 
er large  places.  There  were  two  club 
members  who  represented  Massachu- 
setts at  the  Club  Congress. 
Norton  Clotiing  Clubs  Set  High  Goal 
There  are  three  Clothing  Clubs  in 
Norton  recently  organized  under  the 
three  following  leaders:  Mrs.  George 
H.  Fuller,  Miss  Carrie  O.  Clapp,  and 
Miss  Marjorie  Becker.  Their  goal  is  a 
triple  one,  namely  to  win  the  County 
Clothing  Championship,  the  State 
Clothing  Championship  and  the  Sewing 
Machine  which  is  to  be  offered  at  thfl 
Brockton  Fair  next  fall. 

County        Canning        Championship 

Awarded 
Charlotte  Witherell  of  Taunton  has 
been  awarded  the  County  Canning 
Championship  for  the  year  and  will  re- 
ceive the  trip  to  Amherst  next  summer. 
Charlotte  also  won  the  County  Food 
Championship  last  winter.  She  has 
been  in  the  Canning  work  for  three 
years  and  her  work  has  steadily  im- 
proved, although  it  has  always  been 
good.  She  won  many  prizes  at  the 
County  Fair  this  pa.st  S'^ason  v.'ith  her 
canned  product.  Charlotte  is  at  present 
one  of  the  local  leaders  of  a  Food  Club 
at  the   County   Street   School. 

Second  honors  go  to  Margaret  'Mac- 
Callum,  also  of  Taunton.  Margaret's 
work  was  also   very  good   and  she   de- 


served much  credit.  She  will  be  a  Coun- 
ty Champion  some  day  if  she  continues 
in  club  work. 

Third  honors  was  a  tie  between  two 
members  of  the  same  family,  namely, 
Margaret  and  Edward  Fletcher  of  Re- 
hoboth. 

The  work  was  remarkable  for  lirst 
year  club  members  and  they  are  to  be 
congratulated.  We  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue  again  another  year. 

Others  who  deserve  honorable  men- 
tion are  the  following:  Bernice  Cash 
of  North  Rehoboth,  Irene  Haskell  of 
Attleboro,  Dorothy  Godfrey  of  South 
Easton  Marjorie  Gaisford  and  Virginia 
Buffinton  of  Seekonk,  Barbara  Fisler, 
North  Attleboro;  Lillian  Gaboon  and 
Ruth  Lawton,  Westport,  and  Faith  Var- 
ney  and  Ruth  O'Connell  of  North  Digh- 
ton. 

Handicraft  Club  Notes 
Christmas  vacation  is  near  and  this 
offers  a  fine  opportunity  for  Handi- 
craft club  members  to  repair  some- 
thing about  the  home.  It  should  also  be 
a  good  time  to  make  some  articles  that 
would  be  useful  in  the  home  such  as 
a  towel  roller,  a  knife  and  fork  box,  a 
bread  board,  broom  holder  or  many 
other  similar  things.  The  Club  Agent, 
Segreganset,  will  lie  glad  to  furnish 
any  club  member  with  plans  and  pic- 
tures of  these  and  other  things  if  they 
will  write  in  for  them. 

Don't  forget  to  keep  a  record  of 
your  chores.  During  Christmas  recess 
is  a  good  time  to  do  a  good  deal  of  the 
.50  required  hours. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  great 
variety  of  tools  in  order  to  make 
things.  A  jackknife,  a  hammer  and  a 
saw  would  be  enough  to  make  many 
thing.  With  the  addition  of  a  plane 
or  a  chisel  or  a  bit  many  more  thing? 
could   be  made. 

If  you  are  a  Handicraft  Club  mem- 
ber and  have  not  received  the  bulletin 
on  the  "Use  of  Tools,"  please  write  to 
the   Club  Agent  for  It. 

Home  Economics  Clubs 
There  are  several  monthly  letters 
being  sent  out  to  the  local  leaders  in 
the  various  organized  Home  Eco- 
nomics Clubs  in  the  County.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Home  Economics  Clubs  not  men- 
tioned in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
giving  names  and  location  of  club  and 
leaders.  If  you  belong  to  any  one  of 
these  clubs  or  the  ones  mentioned  in 
the  November  issue,  you  should  be  get- 
ting some   of  these   letters. 

Berkley  Common  Sewing  Club — 
Leaders,  Miss  Addie  M.  Blood  and  Mrs. 
J.   R.   Chadwick. 

Dartmouth,  Russell's  Mills — Leaders, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Smith  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Davol. 

Dartmouth,   Smith  Mills — 
South  Easton  Sewing  Club — Leadei; 
Miss   Dorothy   Godfrey. 


Norton,  Waukon  Clothing  Club — 
Leader,  Mrs.  George  H.  Fuller. 

Rehoboth,  Anawan  Clothing  Club — 
Leader,   Mrs.   John  O.  Fletcher. 

Seekonk,  Newman  Avenue  Clothing 
Club — Leader,   Mrs.    Idella   Lindsay. 

Seekonk,  Luther's  Corner  Clothing 
Club — Leader,  Miss  Marie  Christie. 

Somerset,  Pottersville  Clothing  Club 
— Leader,   Miss  Emily  Bates. 

Swansea,  Gardner  School  Clothing 
Club — Leader,   Miss   Helen  Reagan. 

Taunton,  Room  Beautiful  Club, 
County  Street — Leader,  Miss  Louise  B- 
Sears. 

Westport,  Brownell's  Corner — Lead- 
er, Miss  Ruth  Wood. 

Westport,  Booths'  Corner — Leader, 
Miss  Hazel   Tripp. 

Westport,  Head  School  —  Leader, 
Miss  Dorothy  Wood. 

More  clubs  in  Taunton,  Easton  and 
Westport  are   about  to   organize. 


AGROSPECTS 

(Continued  from  Page  1  Column  3) 

Now  I've  been  wondering  if  it  isn't 
possible  to  grow  something  here  on  the 
farm  to  replace  some  of  the  grain. 
How  about  alfalfa?  I  can  pay  about 
$28.00  to  $30.00  a  ton  for  alfalfa  hay.- 
It  seems  you  ought  to  be  able  to  put  it 
in  the  barn  for  about  $15.00  to  $18.00 
a  ton,  your  labor  and  everything  fig- 
ured in.  That  leaves  a  few  dollars  a 
ton  clear  profit  on  the  hay  deal.  Or, 
you  can  figure  to  sell  it  to  me  at  cost 
and  take  the  profit  on  the  milk.  It's 
yours  either  way.  Maybe  it  can't  be 
done.  Have  you  thought  of  it  or  tried 
it?  It  means  lime  and  acid  phosphate 
and  potash  to  replace  what  we  co-Ws 
have  been  getting  for  years  and  years 
and  years. 

With  Kine  regards, 

Brindle  Bess. 

P.  S. — It  seems  like  I  could  get 
more  good  out  of  the  minerals  that 
Old  Mother  Nature  builds  into  alfalfa 
and  clover  than  I  do  out  of  the  ground 
bone  and  lime  rock  they  are  putting  in 
the  grain. 

B.   B. 


ANNUAL    4-H    SERVICE    CLUB 

MEETING   SATURDAY, 

JAN.  8. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  4-H 
Service  Club  will  be  held  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
on  Saturday,  Jan.  8th,  at  10.30 
A.  M.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  Bristol  County 
Extension  Service.  All  local  leaders 
and  Club  members  are  cordially 
invited.  An  interesting  program  is 
being  planned. 
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HEALTHY  COWS  AND  HEALTHY   RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LAYING   MORE   MONEY   FROM   FEWER 
CHILDP-EV  HENS  TREES 


Following  is 

a  list  by  counties  of  the 

number  of  Accredited 

Herds  in 

Massa- 

chusetts : — 

County 

Herds 

Cattle 

Barnstable 

45 

390 

Berkshire 

77 

1,793 

Bristol 

22 

860 

Dukes 

21 

190 

Essex 

23 

451 

Franklin 

43 

1,199 

Hampden 

42 

779 

Hampshire 

29 

760 

Middlesex 

27 

567 

Nantucket 

2 

24 

Norfolk 

32 

469 

Plymouth 

,  36 

577 

Suffolk 

2 

5 

Worcester 

58 

2,195 

459         10,259 

There  are  145,000  dairy  cows  in 
Massachusetts  and  about  14,000  in 
Bristol  County.  About  six  percent  of 
the  dairy  cattle  in  Bristol  County  are 
accredited.  In  some  of  the  best  dairy 
sections  of  the  country  100%  of  the 
dairy  cattle  are  now  free  from  tubercu- 
losis. 

Of  the  herds  in  Bristol  County 
which  have  been  tested  for  tuberculosis 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  cows 
have  reacted  on  the  first  test  of  the 
herd.  Most  of  our  authorities  now  agree 
that  quite  a  percentage  of  tubercular 
infections  of  children  and  a  small  per- 
centage of  tuberculosis  in  adults  is  of 
bovine  origin,  most  of  which  is  due  to 
drinking  milk  from  tubercular  cows. 

Proper  pasteurization  destroys  most 
of  the  diseased  organisms  in  milk.  Most 
large  cities  now  require  that  all  milk 
sold  in  the  city  must  be  either  pasteur- 
ized or  from  tuberculin  tested  cows. 
Recent  extensive  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  Health  Department  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  have  demonstrated  that 
whereas  pasteurization  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  disease  organisms  in  milk 
it  has  not  prevented  some  of  these 
organisms  from  filtering  through  the 
pasteurizer.  The  City  of  Chicago  now 
requires  that  all  milk  sold  in  Chicago 
must  come  from  cows  which  are  free 
from  tuberculosis,  regardless  of 
whether  the  milk  is  pasteurized  or  not. 

Statistics    show    that    more    country 
children     suffer     from     tubercular     in- 
fections   than    do    city    children,    where 
milk  is  required  to  be  pasteurized. 
(Continued  on  Page  3,  Col.  3) 


Formulated  at  Conference  of  New  En" 
gland  Colleges  November  5,   1926 

Mash   Formula 
200  lbs.  Coarse  yellow  corn  meal 
100  lbs.  Wheat  bran 
100  lbs.  Middlings,  preferably  white 
100  lbs.  Oat  products,    (see   par.   3) 

50  lbs.  Meat  scraps,  50-55%   protein 

25  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal 

25  lbs.   Steamed  bone  meal. 

25  lbs.  Dried  milk 
5  lbs.  Common  salt 

Scratch  Formula 
100  lbs.  Cracked  corn 
100  lbs.  Whole  corn 
100  lbs.  Wheat   or   barley 
100  lbs.  Oats 

1.  Keep  dry  mash  before  the  birds  con- 
stantly. Feed  4  to  6  lbs.  of  scratch 
during  the  forenoon  to  each  100 
hens.  The  amount  varies  with  the 
breed,  the  rate  of  production,  and 
possibly  other  factors,  but  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  among  poultry- 
men  to  feed  scratch  grain  more 
liberally.  In  the  afternoon,  or  at 
night  when  lights  are  used,  feed 
either  all  the  whole  corn  or  all  the 
scratch  the  birds  will  consume. 

2.  Whole  corn  is  frequently  fed  separ- 
ately but  birds  that  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  whole  corn  may  not  eat 
it  readily.  Under  such  circumstances 
mix  or  dilute  the  whole  corn  with 
scratch. 

3.  Oats  may  be  omitted  from  the 
scratch  mixture  when  fed  germin- 
ated. The  term  "oat  products"  in 
the  mash  formula  includes  oat  flour, 
ground  oat  meal,  or  ground  40-42 
lb.  oats.  All  are  used  pound  for 
pound. 

4.  Cod  liver  oil  is  considered  by  many 
commercial  poultrymen  a  valuable 
supplement  that  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  rations  during  the  winter 
months  at  the  rate  of  1  pint  per 
100  pounds  of  feed  or  nearly  1 
quart  per  100  hens  per  week. 

5.  Suggestions  for  use  of  supplements 
including  milk:  feed  daily  to  each 
100  hens  2  to  3  pounds  of  dry  oats 
that  have  been  germinated;  mix 
with  the  germinated  oats  1  pound 
of  semi-solid  buttermilk  and  4 
ounces  of  cod  liver  oil,  or  in  lieu 
of  semi-solid,  substitute  4  pounds  of 
mash  for  mixing  with  the  oats  and 
oil. 

(Continued  on  Page  3    Column  3.) 


At  the  recent  heavyweight  champion- 
ship fight  an  "official  bouncer"  was  on 
hand  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  any 
individual  who  had  gained  admission 
without  proper  credentials.  We  need  such 
an  agency  in  Massachusetts  orchards 
today.  The  apple  market  will  be  far 
better  off  when  we  remove  from  our 
orchards  all  undesirable  trees.  And  the 
undesirable  tree  is  such  because  it  is 
either  of  the  wrong  variety,  or  because 
it   is  neglected. 

Consider  for  example,  one  typical 
case  of  an  orchard  (so-called)  contain- 
ing about  fifty  old  Baldwin  trees  scat- 
tered over  as  many  acres  and  a  younger 
block  now  coming  into  bearing, — Jona- 
than, Rome  Beauty,  Winter  Banana, 
several  unknown,  and  a  few  Mcintosh. 
The  old  Baldwins  constitute  a  problem 
because  they  are  too  scattered  to  spray 
conveniently  and  too  high  either  for 
spraying,  thinning  or  picking.  As  a  re- 
sult they  are  neglected  and  the  fruit  is 
scarcely  worth  picking.  With  the 
younger  trees  the  problem  is  v  ainly  one 
of  trying  to  market  varieties  not  ideally 
adapted  to  this  section.  And  yet  the 
fruit  from  this  whole  farm  is  dumped 
into  the  market  to  help  set  a  standard 
for   New   England. 

We  hear  some  talk  of  overproduction 
of  apples.  Overproduction  of  what  kind, 
good-sized,  well-colored,  unblemished 
fruit  of  the  right  varieties?  Not  at  all. 
If  overproduction  exists,  it  is  of  cull 
stuff  and  of  unwanted  varieties.  Poor 
fruit  comes  from  neglected  trees  or  from 
neglected  parts  of  trees.  Ten  trees,  well- 
cared  for,  will  net  more  profit  than  fifty, 
neglected. 

The  Western  grower  has  learned  this 
lesson.  He  knows  that  his  only  salvation 
is  a  compact  acreage  of  good  varieties 
producing  first  class  fruit.  When  every 
New  England  farm  retains  only  those 
apple  trees  which  can  be  given  proper 
attention,  our  problem  of  selling  will 
be  greatly  simplified. 

(This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  dealing  with  the  production  side 
of  the  apple  market.) 
W.  H.  Thies, 

Extension    Specialist — Pomology, 
Mass.   Agricultural   College. 
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ANNUAL   MEETING   OF   FARM 

BUREAU  AND   EXTENSION 

SERVICE. 


Men,  women  and  children,  represent- 
ing nearly  every  town  in  Bristol  County 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  tihe 
Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  and  Ex- 
tension   Service,    January    8. 

Part  of  the  program  was  given  over 
to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  entire  group 
and  the  balance  of  the  program  con- 
sisted  of  sectional  meetings. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  joint  meet- 
ing were  Sidney  B.  Haskell,  Director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station,  and  Willard  A.  Munson,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Massachusetts  Extension  Ser- 
vice at  Amherst.  Director  Haskell  called 
attention  to  the  advantage  in  trans- 
portation costs  that  Massachusetts  has 
in  growing  bulky  crops  such  as  apples, 
potatoes,  etc.  Director  Munson  outlined 
the  work  and  development  of  the  State 
Extension  Service  and  explained  how 
extension  work  reached  the  entire 
family. 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  State  Leader 
of  Home  Demonstration  Work,  spoke  at 
the  morning  session,  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  the  wife  as  a  factor  in 
the  success  of  a  farm  and  outlined  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Department  in  lightening  the 
load  carried  by  the  women  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  John  D.  Zink,  Manager  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange, 
spoke  at  the  Farm  Bureau  sectional 
meeting  and  told  of  the  growth  and 
success  of  the  Eastern  Farmers'  Ex- 
change. Mr.  Zink  stated  that  the  Ex- 
change had  distributed  120,000  tons  of 
feed  or  15%  more  than  last  year. 

Secretary  Howard  S.  Russell  of  the 
Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
reviewed  the  achievements  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  for  the  past  year. 

The  County  Farm  Bureau  voted 
unanimously  to  approve  the  gasoline 
tax  and  the  Tuberculosis  Eradication 
Bills  which  are  before  our  State  Legis- 
lature. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  were  elected: 

President,     Elmer    M.     Poole,     North 
Dartmouth. 

1st   Vice-President,    George   B.   Flint, 
East  Mansfield. 

2nd  Vice-President,  John  A.   Cornell, 
South   Dartmouth. 

Secretary,     Mrs.     Eliza     B.     Hawkes, 
Segreganset 

Treasurer,  Franklin  G.  Arnold,  Touis- 
set. 

The  above  officers  and  the  following 
men  were  elected  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee : 

Charles  S.   Bliss,  Rehoboth 

Harry  S.  Richmond,  Taunton 

Alden  'G.   Walker,   Norton 

D.  Thurber  Wood,  Segreganset 

Ralph  M.   Strange,  Taunton 

The  4-H  Club  Section    of  the  Annual 


LEADERS   IN  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER,  1926 
BRISTOL   COUNTY 

Prod. 
Town  Breed  *No.  Pullets  Per  Bird 

Rehoboth  Leg.  100  17.8 

Dartmouth      Legs.   &  Reds  100  17.6 

Taunton  Reds  542  17.3 

Rehoboth  Leg.  2500  12.9 

Rehoboth     Rocks  &  Reds  388  11.5 


Name 

1.  Frank  LeBlanc, 

2.  Delphis  Moreau,  Jr., 

3.  H.   S.   Richmond, 

4.  Hass  Poultry  Farm, 

5.  Eben  E.   Brown, 


*With  the  beginning  of  a  new  record  year,  November  1,   1926,  elegibility 
to   the   "Lists  of  Leaders"  will  be  based   on  pullet  production  only. 

Small  flocks— 9o  to  499  pullets. 

Prod. 
*No.  Pullets  Per  Bird 


County  Breed 

Franklin 
Middlesex 
Essex 
Bristol 
Bristol 
Hampshire 
Hampshire 
*With  the  beginning  of  a  new  record  year,  November  1,  1926,  elegibility 
to   the   "List   of   Leaders"  will   be   based  on  pullet  production   only. 


Name 

1.  Bertha  Martindale, 

2.  L.  A.   Sohier, 
Robert   Parkhurst, 
Frank   LeBlanc, 
Delphis   Moreau, 
P.   L.   Wheelock, 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Eldridge, 


Reds 

92 

19.5 

Reds 

230 

19.1 

Reds 

119 

18.2 

Leg. 

100 

17.8 

Leg.   &  Reds 

100 

17.6 

Reds 

267 

16.6 

Reds 

145 

16.4 

LARGE 

FLOCKS   W 
STATE 

ITH   1000   PUL 
LISTS 

LETS  OR  'M 

ORE. 
Prod. 

Name 

Town 

Breed 

*No.  Pullets  Per  Bird 

1 

Elm   Tree   Farm, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

1357 

16.1 

2 

E.   H.   Castle, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

1079 

13.2 

2 

Hass  Poultry  Farm, 

Bristol 

Leg. 

2500 

12.9 

4 

E.    Hayes   Small, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

1344 

11.5 

5 

H.  C.  Booth, 

Hampshire 

Leg. 

1650 

10.6 

6 

Peckham   Farm, 

Bristol 

Reds 

1700 

9.4 

7 

Chas.   Fine, 

Bristol 

Leg. 

2575 

9.2 

LARGE 

FLOCKS    WITH    500    TO 

999   PULLETS 

1 

H.  6.  Kicnniuna, 

Bristol 

Reds 

542 

17.2 

2 

A.  S.  Pendleton, 

Essex 

Reds 

612 

16.1 

3 

Leroy   Grinnell, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

687 

13.9 

4 

F.  W.  Rood, 

Hampshire 

Reds 

570 

13.3 

5 

W.   G.   MacDonald, 

Bristol 

Leg. 

648 

12.8 

6 

J.    C.    Fabel, 

Worcester 

Reds  &  Leg. 

504 

12.6 

7 

R.   S.   Wetherbee, 

Worcester 

Reds 

618 

12.5 

Extension  meeting  included  interesting 
talks  on  Club  Work  by  Assistant  Club 
Leaders,  Mr.  William  F.  Howe  and  Miss 
Marion  E.  Forbes.  Each  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  what  a 
fine  and  worth  while  work  it  is  for  folks 
to  be  local  leaders  of  clubs.  Miss  Forbes 
referred  to  the  list  of  local  leaders, 
which  was  posted  on  the  blackboard,  as 
a  "Roll  of  Honor." 

Interesting  club  experiences  were 
given  by  Minnie  Weber  of  Norton, 
County  Pig  Champion;  and  Charlotte 
Witherell  of  Taunton,  County  Canning 
Champion.  Each  of  these  girls  made  a 
very  favorable  impression  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

.  The  Club  Agent,  Mr.  E.  R.  Wyeth, 
also  gave  a  brief  report  of  the  year's 
work,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Club 
Section  of  the  bulletin. 

In  the  afternoon  the  women  and 
juniors  met  in  a  joint  session  and 
listened  to  a  very  helpful  and  interest- 
ing demonstration  on  the  making  of 
Quick  Bread  by  Miss  Lillian  Shaben, 
Food  Specialist  of  the  Russell-Miller 
Milling  Company. 


ACID      PHOSPHATE      EXCELS       IN 
KEEPING  STABLES  CLEAN 


Also   Makes  Manure  a  Better  Fertilizer 
and    Conserves    Liquid    Portions 

Dairy  farmers,  in  particular,  and 
livestock  farmers,  in  genei-al,  are  real- 
izing more  and  more  the  advantage  of 
having  clean,  healthful,  and  agreeable- 
smelling  stables.  One  of  the  practices 
recommended  for  this  purpose  has  been 
the  use  of  lime  which  is  excellent  in 
improving  sanitation. 

Use  of  hydrated  lime,  however,  is 
found  to  decrease  the  value  of  the  man- 
ure by  releasing  the  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  gas.  The  lime,  in  ac- 
complishing its  purpose,  is  wasteful  of 
valuable  plant  food.  For  this  reason 
many  livestock  and  dairy  men  now  use 
acid  phosphate  in  place  of  the  lime. 

The  acid  phosphate,  they  find,  takes 
up  moisture  and  sweetens  the  stable 
equally  as  well  as  lime,  and  instead  of 
lowering  the  value  of  the  manure,  re- 
inforces or  improves  it.  Farmers  who 
follow  this  practice  use  from  1  to  3 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  cow  per 
day. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  NOTES 


Miss  Brewer  tells  how  to  use  Apples. 

At  the  Annual  Conference  of  Exten- 
sion workers  at  M.  A.  C.  in  December, 
Miss  Lucile  F.  Brewer,  Food  Specialist 
from  Cornell,  gave  a  delightful  demon- 
stration on  the  use  of  apples.  Her  list 
of  good  things  covered  everything  from 
main  dishes  to  confections. 

She  stressed  the  fact  that  apples  are 
abundant  and  cheap  this  year  and  may 
well  be  substituted  part  of  the  time, 
at  least,  for  more  expensive  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Their  slightly  tart,  rather 
bland  flavor,  she  said,  made  them  parti- 
cularly good  for  combining  with  other 
foods.  As  a  "stretcher"  for  fruit  cup 
and  fruit  salad  with  pineapple,  orange, 
grapefruit,  banana,  etc.,  they  are  ex- 
cellent as  they  carry  the  flavor  without 
detracting  from  the  food  value. 

Used  in  jams  and  jellies  with  black- 
berries, strawberries,  raspberries,  etc., 
they  actually  improve  flavor  and  text- 
ure. These,  however,  are  uses  with  which 
most  of  us  are  familiar.  Less  common 
are  some  of  the  following  suggestions: 
Apple  mid  Sweet  Potato  Casserole: 

Wash,  core  and  slice  apples  into  a 
buttered  casserole.  Fill  about  two-thirds 
full.  Fill  dish  with  sliced  par-boiled 
sweet  potatoes.  Season  with  salt,  brown 
sugar  and  butter  or  bacon  fat.  Bake 
until  potatoes  and  apples  are  tender. 
Bacon  and  Apple  Sandiviches : 

Spread  slices  of  toast  with  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  stewed  apples  or  thick 
apple  sauce.  Cover  with  thin  slices  of 
bacon  and  bake  until  bacon  is  done. 
This  is  a  delicious  lunch  or  supper  dish. 
Stuffed  Celery: 

Work   grated   cheese  into   thick   apple 
sauce  and  stuff  stems  of  celery  with  the 
mixture.   A   little   boiled   salad   dressing 
may  be  added  if  desired. 
Apple,  Celery,  and  Carrot  Salad: 

Dice    apples     and     celery,     mix    with 
boiled   salad   dressing  and  garnish  with 
finely  grated  raw  carrot,  seasoned  with 
lem.on   juice    or   french   dressing. 
Mint  Balls : 

Make  a  syrup  of  equal  parts  of  sugar 
and  water,  color  green  and  flavor  with 
mint.  Scoop  out  balls  fi'om  apples  with 
a  vegetable  cutter.  Cook  apple  balls  in 
the  green  mint  syrup  until  tender  but 
still  firm,  drain  and  cool.  These  are  a 
delicious  garnish  for  •  salads  and  make 
a  fine  confection  for  children.  Use  red 
coloring  and  wintergreen  flavor  for  a 
change. 


QUESTION   AND  ANSWER  COLUMN 


Conducted  by  May  E.  Foley,  State 

Nutrition    Specialist 
"Should    Stout    People    Use    Milk?" 

"Yes,  by  all  means,  and  particularly 
skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk.  Remem- 
ber, this  does  not  mean  cream!  Cream 
is  very  fattening.  Milk  contains  valu- 
able minerals  and  vitamins  which  none 
of  us  can  afford  to  be  without.  Children 


should  use  a  quart  a  day  and  adults  a 
pint,  whether  overweight,  underweight 
or  normal. 

"Are  bananas  harmful  for  children?" 
If  bananas  are  ripe,  that  is  if  they  show 
no  green  at  either  stem,  and  have  little 
flecks  of  brown  all  over  them,  they  may 
be  safely  eaten.  They  should  always  be 
carefully  chewed,  otherwise  they  will  lie 
in  a  hard  mass  in  the  digestive  tract 
and  cause  trouble.  For  young  children 
it  is  better  to  mash  or  scrape  them,  or 
serve  them  stewed  or  baked. 

"Is  it  all  right  to  eat  white  bread  if 
we  use  plenty  of  vegetables?"  White 
bread  is  a  good  food  but  we  must  re- 
member that  it  is  low  in  minerals  when 
compared  with  whole  cereal  breads.  On 
the  .average  a  whole  cereal  contains 
double  the  amount  of  mineral  matter 
that  we  find  in  any  refined  cereal  food 
as  white  bread.  We  need  minerals  for 
bones  and  teeth  and  for  maintaining 
the  body  in  good  health.  There  is  no 
cheaper  and  easier  way  to  get  them 
than  in  whole  cereal  products.  So  re- 
gardless of  what  else  we  eat,  it  is  well 
to  eat  a  dark  bread  or  dark  cereal  at 
least  once  during  the  day. 

"What  is  meant  by  a  protective  diet?" 
A  protective  diet  is  one  which  contains 
plenty  of  minerals  and  vitamins.  We  get 
these  in  milk,  butter,  cod  liver  oil,  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  whole  cereals. 


SHALL  WE   GIVE   COD   LIVER  OIL? 


Is  cod  liver  oil  a  medicine?  Shall  we 
give  it  to  our  children?  What  is  it  good 
for?  At  what  age  should  its  use  be  be- 
gun? What  amount  should  be  given 
daily?  Should  it  be  given  all  the  year 
round  or  only  at  certain  seasons? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  con- 
cerning cod  liver  oil  which  thoughtful 
mothers  are  asking  at  this  time  of  year. 

Cod  liver  oil  may  well  be  given  to 
children  of  all  ages,  and  adults  as  well. 
It  is  rightfully  called  "bottled  sunshine" 
and  during  our  northern  winters  when 
children  do  not  have  as  much  sunshine 
as  they  should,  cod  liver  oil  is  a  most 
valuable  substitute. 

Babies  as  young  as  one  or  two  months 
may  have  it  added  to  their  water  or 
put  into  the  milk  if  they  are  bottle  fed. 
They  not  only  do  not  dislike  it,  but 
many  babies  actually  become  so  ac- 
customed to  it  that  they  refuse  their 
milk  unless  it  is  flavored  with  the  oil. 
As  the  advertisement  for  a  popular 
brand  of  medicine  says,  "Babies  Cry  For 
It."  The  very  young  babies  may  begin 
with  ten  or  twenty  drops,  gradually  in- 
creasing to  one  teaspoon  daily  at  six 
months.  At  two  years  a  child  may  be 
taking  two  teaspoons  and  at  three  or 
four  years,  three  teaspoons  daily.  Older 
children  and  adults  generally  do  not 
need  more  than  a  tablespoon  daily  un- 
less they  actually  have  rickets.  In  this 
event,  the  physician  in  charge  may  pre- 
scribe as  much  as  three  tablespoons.  It 
is    best    given    after    meals    as    it    may 


lessen  the  appetite  and  slow  down  diges- 
tion if  given  oi>  an  empty  stomach. 

Vitamin  D  makes  bones  and  teeth 
grow  properly  and  prevent  rickets.  Cod 
liver  oil  is  the  best  known  source  of 
this  substance,  though  eggs  are  also 
valuable.  Sunshine  and  vitamin  D  seem 
to  have  the  same  effect  on  bone  growth, 
so  in  winter  months  and  wherever  there 
is  little  sunshine,  the  College  advises 
cod  liver  oil. 

As  a  preventative  of  colds,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  cod  liver  oil.  It  is 
not  a  medicine  but  a  food,  and  should 
be  considered  by  every  mother  as  a 
most  important  food. 

May  E.   Foley, 

State  Nutrition  Specialist. . 


HEALTHY  COWS  AND  HEALTHY 
CHILDREN 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.   1) 

Clean,  pure  milk  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  human  food  both  for  children  and 
adults.  The  consumer  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  this  milk  be  pure  and  free 
from  disease  germs.  Every  dairy  farmer 
in  Bristol  County  owes  it  to  his  family 
to  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  clean 
milk  to  drink  in  the  home. 

Many  of  our  dairy  farmers  have  not 
gone  into  the  tuberculin  testing  be- 
cause of  the  financial  loss  they  might 
suffer.  It  is  true  that  the  dairyman  does 
suffer  some  financial  loss  when  he  starts 
testing.  It  is  also  true  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  purchase  clean  cows. 

The  loss  which  most  of  our  dairymen 
suffer,  however,  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  In  the  first  place  healthy  cows 
will  usually  produce  more  milk  than 
will  tubercular  cows.  Usually  the  dairy- 
man receives  the  salvage  value  of  the 
cow  and  in  addition  receives  from  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  fifty 
dollars  for  a  grade  cow  and  one  hun- 
dred  dollars  for  a  pure  bred. 

Usually  the  dairyman  who  has  a  clean 
herd  can  sell  his  milk  to  better  ad- 
vantage and  usually  at  a  premium. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  within  a 
few  years  it  will  be  compulsory  for  all 
cows  in  Massachusetts  to  be  tested.  The 
wise  dairyman  will  read  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  and  clean  his  herd  up 
before  he  is  compelled  to  do  so.  The 
best  way  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  milk  in  Bristol  County  is  to  make 
the  consumer  feel  sure  that  he  is  getting 
a  pure,  safe  product. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  for  LAYING  HENS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,    Col.   2) 

6.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  has  been  included 
in  the  ration  for  its  mineral  and 
vitamin  value.  Whole  com  has  been 
added  because  there  are  certain 
vitamin  losses  in  cracking,  and 
furthermore  the  feeder  is  better  able 
to  check  up  on  quality.  Salt  has 
been  suggested  because  investiga- 
tion indicates  it  is  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  NOTES 


Results     of     Egg     Laying     Contest      for 
November 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
poultry  club  egg  laying  contest  for  No- 
vember: James  Eddy  of  Rehoboth  gets 
the  blue  ribbon;  Charles  Buck  of  Eas- 
ton  gets  the  red  ribbon;  and  George 
Adao  of  Westport  the  white  ribbon  for 
the  month. 
James  A.  Eddy.  Rehoboth,  40  birds;  40 

per  cent,  production. 
Charles  Buck,  Easton,  22  birds,  32  per 

cent,   production. 
George    H.    Adao,    South   Westport,    65 

birds;    26    percent,    production. 
James  Lopes,   Dartmouth,   10  birds;   25 

per  cent,  production. ' 
Leonard    Sylvia.    Dartmouth,    10    birds; 

24  per  cent,  production. 
Wilfred    K.    Gifford,    Dartmouth,    126 

birds;   19.8  per   cent,   production. 
Stanley   Foster,    Taunton,    6    birds;    16 

per  cent,   production. 
Raymond    Harrington,    Dartmouth.    12 

birds;    10    per   cent,    production. 
John    Macomber,    Westport,    27    birds; 

2.2   per   cent,   production. 
Wilfred    Vincent,    Rehoboth,    33    birds; 

1.7  per  cent  production. 
Bristol     County     Boys     at     the     ^oston 
Poultry  Show 

Several  poultry  club  members  from 
this  county  took  part  in  several  con- 
tests at  the  Boston  Poultry  Show  and 
made  a  creditable  showing. 

In  the  exhibits  the  following  boys 
exhibited  and  won  prizes:  James  Eddy 
of  Rehoboth  won  2  firsts,  1  second,  1 
third,  and  1  fifth;  Arthur  Gaisford  of 
Seekonk  won  2  seconds,  1  third  and  1 
fifth;  Milton  Frost  of  Somerset  won  1 
second  and  1  third;  and  John  Enos  of 
Dighton  won  a  third  and  fifth  prize. 

One  of  the  two  judging  teams  from 
this  county  placed  fourth  among  the 
16  teams  competing.  The  first  team  was 
composed  of  Arthur  Gaisford,  Eman- 
uel Cabral  and  James  Eddy.  The  sec- 
ond team  composed  of  John  Enos, 
Kenton  Gifford  and  Milton  Frost  and 
placed  twelfth.  William  McConville, 
Jr.,  of  Dartmouth,  was  an  alternate. 

A  demonstration  team  composed  of 
Emanuel  Cabral  and  Arthur  Gaisford 
demonstrated  "The  Treatment  of  Poul- 
try for  Lice."  Their  placing  is  not 
known  at  this  time.  Both  boys  did 
well,   however. 

Bristol  County  was  also  represent- 
ed in  Club  work  by  an  exhibit  demon- 
strating "The  Treatment  of  Poultry 
Affected   with   Worms." 

Beside  winning  several  cash  prizes 
these  boys  also  won  many  special 
prizes. 

Timely  Poultry   Hints 

Prevent  all  draughts  in  the  hen- 
house. The  front  of  the  house  should 
be  open  except  perhaps  on  the  very 
coldest  nights.  Beware,  however,  that 
there    are    no    holes    or    cracks    in    the 


sides  or  back  of  the  house.  Draughts 
cause  colds  and  cold  may  develop  into 
roup. 

Look  in  the  Poultry  Primer  on  pages 
9  and  10  for  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  common  poultry  diseases. 

If  you  are  going  to  hatch  your  own 
chicks  this  spring  from  eggs  from  your 
own  flock  you  should  be  sure  to  have 
one  or  more  excellent  male  birds  and 
you  should  be  thinking  about  it  soon. 
Write  the  Club  Agent  at  Segreganset 
if  you  wish  to  get  one.  Perhaps  he  can 
help  you. 

Dirty  houses,  too,  in  which  droppings 
are  not  cleaned  out  for  a  long  time 
are  quite  apt  to  spread  and  cause 
poultry  diseases.  The  houses  should  be 
cleaned  regularly,  at  least  once  a 
month. 

Feed  your  layers  well  and  regularly 
if  you  wish  to  get  good  results. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  not  only 
laying  or  dry  mash,  but  also  scratch 
grain,  before  the  birds  at  all  times. 

Oyster  shells  and  grit  and  especially 
fresh  water  should  be  before  them  at 
all  times,  and  don't  forget  to  give  them 
some   succulent  green  food   every  day. 

Four    County    Champions    Selected 

Four  County  Champions  have  been 
chosen  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Three  of  these  championships 
were  won  by  girls,  namely,  Minnie 
Weber,  Norton,  Pig  Champion;  Mary 
Cruickshank,  Easton,  Garden  Cham- 
pion; and  Blanche  Lees,  Rehoboth,  Corn 
Championship.  The  work  of  these  three 
airls  was  of  exceptionally  high  quality 
and  they  certainly  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. This  should  make  the  boys  "sit 
up   and   take   notice." 

Minnie  Weber  is  a  four  year  Club 
member,  having  been  in  Sewing,  Can- 
ning and  Pig  Club  work.  She  put  over 
200  pounds  of  weight  on  her  pig  in 
less  than  six  months. 

Mary  Cruickshank  is  also  a  fourth 
year  Club  member.  She  has  been  a 
Garden  Club  member  for  four  years. 
Her  garden  last  year  was  a  wonder, 
as   were    also   her   profits. 

Blanche  Lees  has  been  a  Club  mem- 
ber for  five  years  and  she  has  done 
Canning,  Food,  Clothing,  Small  Fruits, 
Garden  and  Corn  Club  work  during 
this  time.  Besides  doing  these  things 
she  has  attended  school  and  kept  house. 
If  these  is  any  Club  member  in  Bris- 
tol County  who  can  better  this  record 
the  Club  Agent  would  like  to  know  of 
it. 

Others  who  deserve  honorable  men- 
tion in  these  projects  are  the  follow- 
ing: In  the  Pig  Club,  Kenneth  Gifford 
of  Dartmouth,  once  a  County  Cham- 
pion, and  a  candidate  for  State  honors 
this  year,  has  done  especially  well  with 
three  fine  Duroc  Jerseys.  Edward  M. 
Williams  of  Easton  also  should  be  com- 
mended. 

In  the  Garden  Club  there  were  many 
who   had  fine   gardens.  James  Eddy  of 


Rehoboth;  Gordon  Grant,  Paul  Brandt, 
Edna  Utton  and  Harry  Lawson  of  Eas- 
ton; Warren  Donovan,  Everett  Pettey 
and  Elmer  Waite  of  Westport;  Arthur 
and  Charles  Pickett  and  Douglas  Saun- 
ders of  Seekonk;  John  Baylies,  Fran- 
cis Martin,  Marion  Reis,  Frank  Chiniel 
and  Antone  Santos  of  Fairhaven;  Her- 
bert Davis  of  Fall  River  and  Harry 
Cain  of  Mansfield,  all  did  very  com- 
mendable work. 

Clothing    Clubs    Very    Active 

The  Clothing  Clubs  in  the  County 
are  very  popular  this  year.  Although  it 
was  planned  not  to  have  more  than  20 
organized  Clubs,  nearly  30  have  thus 
far  been  organized  vrith  more  in  pros- 
pect. Consequently,  the  materials 
have  been  somewhat  short.  However,  if 
any  Clothing  Club  member  wishes  any 
particular  sheet  of  instructions  and 
will  make  it  known  to  the  Club  Agent 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  get  it  for 
them.  Suggestions  along  almost  any 
line  of  clothing  work  are  available  to 
the  local  leader  as  well  as  to  the  Club 
members.  Please  write  for  them. 

Every  Clothing  and  Food  Club  mem- 
ber as  well,  should  have  scored  their 
Food  habits  at  least  once  by  this  time. 
Don't  forget  that  the  Health  "H"  is 
about  the  most  important  one  of  all. 

Lillian  Cahoon  of  North  Westport  is 
starting  a  Clothing  Club  of  12  girls  in 
her  section  of  the  town  and  it  promises 
to  be  a  real  club.  Lillian  caught  the 
leadership  spirit  at  Camp  Field,  Brock- 
ton Fair,  last  Fall,  where  she  made  a 
very  remarkable   showing. 

The  Clothing  Club  of  the  Newman 
Avenue  School,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Idella  Lindsay,  made  small  Christ- 
mas stockings,  filled  them  with  candy, 
and  sold  them,  netting  over  $7.00  for 
their  Club.  Mrs.  Lindsay  also  had  each 
girl  in  her  club  make  and  give  her 
mother  for  Christmas,  a  very  pretty 
table  runner  or  doily.  There  are  over 
30   members  in  this   Club. 

Handicraft    Club    Notes 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  very  many 
tools  to  make  some  useful  articles 
about  the  home.  Write  to  the  Club 
Agent  for  suggestions  of  articles  that 
can  be  made  with  a  hammer,  saw  and 
jackknife. 

Don't  try  to  make  too  many  articles, 
boys!  A  few  well  done  are  much  bet- 
ter. Finish  everything  you  start  and 
finish  it  well.  Sandpaper  it,  stain  it  and 
varnish  it,  if  it  is  not  for  outside  use. 
Otherwise  just  plane  or  sandpaper  it. 

Rufus  Macomber  of  the  County 
Street  School  Handicraft  Club  is  mak- 
ing a   book   case   for  the   school   room. 


FOR    SALE 

The  Poultry  Department  of  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School  has  a 
few  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red 
Cockerels  and  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
horn Cockerels  for  sale. 
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FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  OF  SPRING- 
FIELD REDUCES  INTEREST  RATE 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field has  announced  a  reduction  in  in- 
terest rates  from  5Vz  to  5%  on  all 
farm  mortgage  loans  in  New  England. 
This  is  effective  on  all  loans  granted 
after  February  1,  1927. 

It  will  pay  any  farmer  who  is  paying 
over  five  percent  interest  on  a  farm 
mortgage  to  investigate  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  System.  Census  figures  in- 
dicate that  the  farmers  of  Bristol 
County  have  about  two  million,  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  mortgage  in- 
debtedness. Nearly  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  this  money  has  been 
borrowed  through  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Springfield. 

Money  may  be  borrowed  to  purchase 
a  farm,  to  purchase  additional  land,  to 
erect  buildings  or  make  improvements, 
to  pay  off  farm  indebtedness  or  for  any 
other '  legitimate  farm  purpose.  A 
farmer  can  borrow  an  amount  equal  to 
about  one-half  the  value  of  the  farm. 

The  loans  may  run  from  ten  to  thirty- 
four  years  at  the  farmer's  option.  If 
the  loan  runs  for  34  years  the  farmer 
pays  f/f  a  year  in  the  reduction  of  the 
principal.  For  every  thousand  dollars  a 
farmer  borrows  he  pays  thirty  dollars 
every  six  months  and  in  thirty-four 
years  the  loan  is  automatically  wiped 
out.  Looking  at  it  in  another  light,  a 
farmer  paying  six  percent  a  year  on 
the  amount  of  his  loan  will  clean  up 
his  loan  in  thirty-four  years  without  any 
additional  payments. 

Many  farmers  now  pay  six  percent 
interest  on  farm  loans  where  the  princi- 
pal is  not  being  reduced. 

All  applications  for  Federal  Farm 
Loans  must  be  made  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  local  Farm  Loan  Association, 
There  are  three  National  Farm  Loan 
Associations  with  headquarters  in  Bris- 
tol County.  The  addresses  of  the  Secre- 
taries  are: 

Walter  E.  Tripp,  Lunds  Corner 
Station,  New  Bedford.  Territory — 
Bristol    and    Plymouth    counties. 

Charles  S.  Fine,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Attle- 
boro.    Bristol   and   Plymouth   counties. 

Warren  L.  Ide,  Segreganset,  Mass., 
Bristol   County. 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  further  information  in  regard 
to  Federal  Farm  Loans. 


TIME    TO    REFOREST 


Once  again  the  Trustees  of  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  are  offering,  free  of  charge, 
to  land-owners  who  will  plant 
them  on  suitable  land  within  the 
county,  over  $500.00  worth  of  little 
pine  and  spruce  transplants.  The 
demand  for  these  trees  has  steadily 
increased  from  year  to  year,  so 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
they  will  be  quickly  over-sub- 
scribed. Orders  were  placed  one 
year  ahead  for  several  thousand 
of  the  trees. 

You  can  have  your  share  if  you 
come  early. 

Call  or  write  the   School   Office. 
G.    H.   GILBERT, 

Director. 


TUBERCULOSIS     ERADICATON    BY 
AREA  TESTING 


Bristol  County  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  list  in  tuberculosis  eradiction. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  by  counties 
the  progress  being  made  in  cleaning  up 
bovine  tuberculosis  in  Massachusetts. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
in  Bristol  County  is  very  low.  The  best 
method  of  increasing  milk  consumption 
is  to  assure  the  consumer  that  he  is 
getting  clean  milk  from  healthy  cows. 
Isn't  it  time  for  Bristol  County  dairy- 
men to  get  back  of  some  definite  plan 
for   tuberculosis    eradication? 

Most  of  the  leading  dairy  States  are 
now  working  on  the  area  basis  in  clean- 
ing up  tuberculosis.  In  those  states  the 
law  requires  that  if  a  certain  percent 
of  the  dairymen  in  a  tovsrn  apply  for 
the  tuberculin  test  the  balance  of  the 
dairymen  must  have  their  cows  tested. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  to 
clean  up  a  definite  area. 

A  petition  providing  for  area  testing 
in  Massachusetts  is  being  introduced 
into  our  present  Legislature.  The  bill 
provides  that  when  85%  of  the  cattle 
permanently  kept  in  a  town  are  being 
tested  for  tuberculosis  under  State 
supervision  the  director  may  apply  the 
same  test  to  all  other  cattle  in  such 
towns. 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Col.  3) 


CUT    DOWN    OR    TOP    GRAFT    UN- 
PROFITABLE VARIETIES 


Why  any  grower  will  waste  time  with 
unpopular  apple  varieties  is  a  mystery. 
If  there  is  a  good  local  demand  for  a 
few  odd  varieties  all  well  and  good, 
but  competition  is  too  keen  for  the 
Massachusetts  grower  to  handle  any- 
thing but  the  best.  Occasionally  an  odd 
variety  is  desirable  for  pollination  pur- 
poses, but  for  most  part  such  trees 
should  either  be  cut  down  or  top-worked 
to   salable  varieties. 

Present  market  prices  emphasize  more 
strongly  than  ever  before  the  folly  of 
growdng  what  the  public  does  not  want. 
Spring  is  house  cleaning  time.  Why  not 
clean  up  the  orchard  also,  and  retain 
only  those  varieties  which  folks  are 
willing  to  paj'  for?  King,  Hubbardston, 
Wolf  River,  Pewaukee,  and  a  host  of 
others,  can  never  compete  with  our 
standard  sorts.  They  may  have  a  place 
in  the  home  orchard  but  not  in  the 
commercial  orchard,  and  the  spread  be- 
tween prices  received  for  good  and  poor 
varieties  is  almost  certain  to  widen  in 
future  years. 

Worthless  varieties  of  older  trees, 
should,  of  course,  be  cut  down.  Younger, 
vigorous  trees  up  to  fifteen  years  or 
more  may  be  profitably  top-worked.  This 
should  be  done  about  the  time  growth 
is  starting  in  the  spring.  Either  the 
cleft  graft,  Coburn  graft,  or  bark  graft 
may  be  used  ■with  success.  Generally  six 
or  seven  favorably  located  limbs  are  all 
that  need  be  grafted  to  develop  the  new 
top.  Two  years  should  be  taken  to  com- 
plete the  top  grafting  operation.  Thus 
only  one-half  of  the  old  top  is  removed 
the  first  year.  This  permits  of  some 
shade  for  the  scions  the  first  season,  and 
facilitates  the  flow  of  materials  from 
the  roots.  Scions  should  be  placed  as 
near  the  trunk  as  is  convenient  in  order 
to  eliminate  as  much  ps  possible  of  the 
old  top.  After  the  first  season's  growth, 
crowding  and  shading  by  competing 
branches  must  be  avoided.  If  in  doubt 
about  your  ability  as  a  "grafter"  con- 
sult your  County  Agricultural  Agent. 
Get  the  work  started  this  year.  Your 
odd  trees  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
present  apple  market. 
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BROODING  SUGGESTIONS 


Thrifty  Chicks. 

As  vigorous  well  bred  and  disease  free 
chicks  are  essential  to  success,  the  first 
step  in  brooding  is  to  see  that  the  chicks 
are  of  good  parentage  and  free  from 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea.  Poultrymen 
not  knowing  where  such  stock  can  be 
secured,  may  consult  this  department. 
Range. 

Best  results  are  obtained  by  growing 
chicks  on  a  grassy  range,  divided  into 
plots  providing  a  three-year  rotation. 
Natural  shade  afforded  by  trees,  shrubs, 
plantage  of  corn  or  sunflowers  is  ideal. 
When  necessary,  artificial  shade  may  be 
provided  by  elevating  brooder  houses  or 
building  shelters. 
Brooding   Unit. 

The  brooding  unit  has  long  been  a 
question.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
smaller  the  unit,  the  lower  the  mortality, 
the  less  cannabalism,  the  greater  the 
growth.  Everything  considered,  the 
average  operator  will  probably  get 
optimum  results  by  using  a  unit  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred. 
Brooder  House. 

Most  chicks  in  this  section  of  the 
country  are  brooded  in  movable  colony 
houses.  Producers  of  winter  broilers  and 
some  others  are  using  buildings  of  the 
laying  house  type,  installing  two  stoves 
per  pen.  Houses  lighted  from  both  ends 
and  the  front  give  the  best  distribution 
of  light. 
Sun   Porch. 

In  order  to  sun  the  chicks,  give  them 
advantage  of  fresh  air,  relieve  con- 
gestion, avoid  hot  house  conditions  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  contamination 
from  infected  soil,  some  poultrymen  use 
a  platform  the  length  of  the  front  and 
at  least  four  or  six  feet  wide  surrounded 
by  a  base  board  of  inch  mesh  wire. 
Brooder  Stoves. 

Coal    brooder    stoves    are    most    satis- 
factory. The  main  essentials  in  a  brooder 


LEADERS  IN   EGG  PRODUCTION  F  OR    2    MONTHS'  PERIOD     ENDING 

DEC.  31,  1926 

BRISTOL  COUNTY  LIST 

Prod. 
Name  Town  Breed  No.  Pullets  per  Bird 

1.  Frank  LeBlanc,  Rehoboth,  Reds  100  35.1 

2.  Delphis  Moreau,  Jr.  No.  Dartmouth,    Legs   &  Reds  100  34.2 

3.  H.  S.  Richmond,  Taunton,  Reds  542  31.9 

4.  H.  H.  Goff,  Rehoboth,  Reds  680  29.6 

5.  Peckham    Farm,  Clifford,  Reds  1,800  25.3 
LEADERS  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION  F  OR    2    MONTHS'    PERIOD    ENDING 

DEC.  31,  1926 

STATE  LISTS 

Large  Flocks  with  1, 000  Pullets  or  more. 


Prod. 

Name 

County 

Breed 

No.  Pullets 

per  Bird 

1. 

Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm,  Plymouth, 

Reds 

1,357 

32.9 

2. 

H.  C.  Booth, 

Hampshire, 

Leg. 

1,650 

26.7 

3. 

Peckham  Farm, 

Bristol, 

Reds 

1,700 

25.3 

4. 

Hass  Poultry  Farm, 

Bristol, 

Leg. 

2,500 

22.7 

5. 

E.   Hayes  Small, 

Barnstable, 

Reds 

1,344 

21.9 

6. 

H.  R.  Rowell, 

Essex, 

Reds 

1,268 

19.2 

7. 

Charles   Fine, 

Bristol, 

Leg. 

2,575 

18.7 

8. 

Monroe  &   Nepper, 

Plymouth, 

Reds 

1,095 

18.7 

Large 

Flocks  with  5  00  to  999 

Pullets 

1. 

H.    S.    Richmond, 

Bristol, 

Reds 

542 

31.9 

2. 

A.   S.   Pendleton, 

Essex, 

Reds 

612 

31.1 

3. 

J.    C.    Fabel, 

Worcester, 

Reds   and 

Leg. 

666 

30.7 

4. 

H.  H.  Goff, 

Bristol, 

Reds 

680 

29.6 

5. 

Leroy  Grinnell, 

Plymouth, 

Reds 

595 

28.7 

6. 

C.   M.   Williams, 

Barnstable, 

Reds 

512 

28.1 

7. 

M.  R.  Jones, 

Barnstable, 

Reds 

555 

25.3 

Small  Flocks,  90  to  499  Pullets 

Prod. 

Name 

Breed 

No.  Pullets 

per  Bird 

1. 

L.  A.  Sohier, 

Midaiesex, 

Reds 

230 

38.7 

2. 

P.    L.    Wheelock, 

Hampshire, 

Reds 

267 

38.1 

3. 

Bertha   Martindale, 

Franklin, 

Reds 

92 

36.9 

4. 

Frank   LeBlanc, 

Bristol, 

Leg. 

100 

35.1 

5. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Eldridge, 

Hampshire, 

Reds 

145 

34.9 

6. 

Nils   Ohlson, 

Franklin, 

Reds 

210 

34.7 

7. 

Delphis    Moreau   Jr. 

Bristol, 

Legs.  &  Reds 

100 

34.2 

stove  are  large  fire  pot  and  reservoir, 
reliable  automatic  regulation  and  ease 
in  handling.  The  42-inch  deflector  may 
be  used  in  the  smaller  houses  and  with 
units  of  not  more  than  300-350,  but  for 
the  larger  buildngs  and  units,  a  52  to 
60-inch  deflector  should  be  used. 
Feeding   Utensils. 

Boards  of  suitable  size  or  heavy  paper 
for  the  first  day,  and  shallow  troughs  or 
boxes  are  the  most  common  utensils  used 
in  feeding  baby  chicks.  The  important 
requirements  are  ample  feeding  space, 
accessibility  and  the  avoidance  of  waste 
and  contamination.  Ordinary  two-piece 
drinking  fountains  are  satisfactory. 
Litter. 

Perhaps  the  ideal  litter  is  one-half  an 
inch  to  one  inch  of  sand  or  fine  gravel 
covered  with  either  shavings,  cut  straw 
or  cut  clover  hay  free  from  mould.  If 
sand  or  gravel  is  not  available  or  too 
expensive,  either  one  of  the  others  or 
a  combination  of  them  may  be  used. 
T  emperature. 

A  fairly  cool  house  with  warm  hover 
is  considered  ideal.  Wall  temperature 
should  be  kept  below  70°  by  means  of 
ventilation  and  the  best  temperature 
under   the    outer    edge    of    the   hover   is 


from  90  to  100°  for  the  first  ten  days, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  house, 
the  number  of  chicks,  and  the  weather. 
Ventilation. 

A  wall  thermometer  and  the  doors  are 
the  best  indicators  of  vitiated  air, 
Judicious  use  of  the  side  windows  and 
front  screens  in  the  latest  M.  A.  C. 
design  will  keep  the  house  temperature 
down  and  the  air  fresh. 
Feeding. 

Hopper  feeding  both  mash  and  scratch 
is    becoming    a    common    practice.    Some 
mix   the   two   together   and   others   feed 
in  separate  troughs  or  hoppers. 
Roosting. 

By  the  installation  of  low  roosts, 
chicks  may  be  taught  to  roost  at  from 
six  to  ten  weeks  of  age.  The  earlier  the 
better  as  sitting  on  a  roost  is  much 
more  sanitary  than  crowded  or  piled 
into  a  corner. 
Cannabalism. 

This  is  a  pernicious  habit  associated 
with  congestion.  It  can  be  cut  to  a 
minimum  by  brooding  in  small  lot3, 
hanging  cabbages  or  mangles  to  the  wall 
or  ceiling,  and  by  getting  the  chicks  out- 
side, giving  them  more  room. 

(Continued   on   Page   4,   Col.   2) 
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HOME  ECONOMIC  NOTES 


Around    the    County 

The  Millinery  group  at  the  Westville 
Woman's  Club  recently  finished  their 
project  with  10  good  looking  hats  to 
their  credit.  At  the  last  meeting  they 
were  scheduled  for  a  style  show,  but  on 
account  of  a  severe  storm  all  hats  were 
not  out.  However,  as  one  woman  said, 
the  real  style  show  was  held  one  Sun- 
day at  the  Westville  Church.  This  group 
is  now  studying  Food  and  Health. 

Just  before  Christmas  the  Westport 
Extension  Group  had  a  lesson  on  bead 
necklaces  with  Mrs.  Lester  Lawton  as 
Leader.  Twelve  members  made  them  and 
they  showed  three  others  outside  the 
group.  Since  that  time  these  15  women 
have  made  253  chains.  Mrs.  Louis  King, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Harwood  and  Miss  Emily 
Sisson  hold  the  record  of  having  made 
over  50  each.  The  group  is  now  working 
on   silk   lampshades. 

Bank  Street,  North  Attleboro,  P.  T. 
A.  is  taking  a  Home  Nursing  course. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Parker,  a  member  of  the 
association  and  a  registered  nurse  is 
giving  the  work  on  home  care  of  the 
patient,  first  aid,  etc.  Flora  M.  Miller, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  is  giving 
work  on  diet  for  the  sick  and  diet  of 
school  children. 


JUNIOR   ACTIVITIES 


Report   of   Club   Work   for    1926 

The  following  is  a  brief  report  of 
Club  work  in  Bristol  County  for  1926. 
There  has  been  a  distinct  gain  both  in 
enrollment  and  quality  of  work.  The 
number  of  local  leaders  and  organized 
clubs  has  also  increased  considerably. 
Club   Enrollments,  642 

(Girls  385— Boys  257) 
Club    Completions,  478 

Total   number  organized   clubs,  62 

Clothing,  27 

Food,  6 

Lunch  Box,  2 

Canning,  7 

Garden,  2 

Handicraft,  8 

Poultry,  8 

Room  Beautiful,  1 

Agricultural,  1 

Number  of  Local  Leaders,  57 

(15  former  club  members) 
Club    Members    visited,  615 

Club  meetings  attended,  210 

Demonstrations    given,  160 

Judging  teams  taking  part  at  vari- 
ous fairs,  etc,  10 
Club  members  exhibiting  at  fairs 

in  and  out  of  county,  165 

Amount  of  money  earned  by  club 
members   in  prizes   for  exhibit- 
ing, $325.00 
Amount  of  money  earned  by  club 

members  in  judging  contests,  $32.50 

Special   prizes   won,  25 

Value  of  same,  $200.00 

Approximate    value    of    all    club 

members'     products     made     or 

raised  by  them,  $6,125.00 


Leader   training  meetings,  2 

Field  Day  and  other  meetings,  3 

Attendance  at  these  meetings,         775 
Letters    sent   out  to   club   leaders 

and  members,  1,775 

Oflftce  and  telephone  calls,  435 

Miss  Flora  Miller,  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent,  has  assisted  the  Club  Agent 
i^ery  materially  with  the  Home  Econom- 
ics Club  work  in  the  county,  and  her 
work  has  added  a  great  deal  to  both 
members  and  enrollments  and  quality  of 
work  in  these  projects. 

Results  of  Eg'g  Laying  Contest 
The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
poultry  club  egg  laying  contest  for  De- 
cember: John  L.  Sprague,  Jr.,  of 
Taunton  received  the  blue  ribbon ; 
George  Adao  of  South  Westport  the  red 
ribbon,  and  Wilfred  K.  Gifford  of  Dart- 
mouth the  white  ribbon.  The  order  of 
placing  giving  records  is   as   follows: 

1.  John  L.  Sprague,  Jr.,  Taunton — 
No.  of  Birds,  14;  Per  cent.  Pro- 
duction, 52. 

2.  George  H.  Adao,  Westport— No. 
of  Birds,  65;  Per  cent.  Production, 
40. 

3.  Raymond  Harrington,  Dartmouth — 
No.  of  Birds  14;  Per  cent.  Pro- 
duction   29. 

4.  Kenton  W.  Gifford,  Dartmouth — 
No.  of  Birds,  125;  Per  cent.  Pro- 
duction, 27. 

5.  Leonard  Sylvia,  Dartmouth — No. 
of  Birds,  10;  Per  cent  Production, 
23. 

6.  James  Lopes,  Dartmouth — No.  of 
Birds,  10;  Per  cent.  Production,  23. 

7.  Gordon  Diggle,  Acushnet — No.  of 
Birds,  20;  Per  cent.  Production,  21. 

8.  Elizabeth  Macomber,  Dai-tmouth — 
No.  of  Birds,  6;  Per  cent.  Pro- 
duction, 17. 

9.  Clinton  Whitman,  Rehoboth — No.  of 
Birds,  94;  Per  cent.  Production,  14. 

10.  Florence  Steadman,  Dartmouth — 
No.  of  Birds,  10;  Per  cent.  Pro- 
duction,  13. 

11.  Charles  Morse,  Acushnet — No.  of 
Birds,  10 ;   Per  cent.  Production   13. 

Other  flocks  who  were  well  up  in  pro- 
duction were  those  of  Louise  Wyeth, 
Segreganset;  John  Galas,  Acushnet; 
Kenneth  Walker,  Taunton;  Oscar 
Forand,  Acushnet,  and  Charles  Buck, 
Easton. 

Poultry    Club    Notes 

Mr.  Nodine's  monthly  letter  has  prob- 
ably been  sent  to  you  before  this  time. 
If  you  have  not  received  it  please  notify 
the  Club  Agent  and  he  will  mail  you  one. 

Mr.  Nodine  emphasized  early  hatch- 
ing and  getting  good  nearby  stock  and 
free  from  disease. 

If  you  are  planning  to  hatch  your  own 
eggs  be  sure  that  you  mate  up  your  male 
bird  with  the  flocks  at  once.  For  the 
heavy  breeds  like  Rhode  Island  Reds  or 
Rocks  use  one  male  bird  to  8  or  10 
females  whereas  with  the  light  breeds 
like  Leghorns  and  Anconas  one  male 
bird  will  be  sufficient  for  12  to  15  fe- 
males. 


If  you  do  any  hatching  in  February 
be  sure  to  be  careful  in  selecting  eggs 
of  good  size  and  shape,  smooth,  regular 
and  uniform  in  color.  White  lime  spots 
indicate  thin  shells.  Do  not  use  this 
kind. 

Club    Work   Booms    in    Taunton    Schools 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  out- 
lying schools  in  Taunton,  namely,  Pratt, 
Scaddings  and  Lothrop,  have,  through 
the  wishes  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  School  Committee  of  Taun- 
ton, and  the  co-operation  of  the  County 
Club  Agent,  organized  and  gotten  under- 
way eight  clubs.  The  Pratt  School 
under  Mrs.  Anna  Bryant's  leadership 
has  four  clubs — one  Clothing,  one  Handi- 
craft, one  Lunch  Box,  and  one  Poultry. 
The  members  have  made  several  use- 
ful articles  in  both  the  Clothing  and 
Handicraft  Clubs  and  the  other  Clubs 
are  making  fine  progress. 

The  Scaddings  School  under  Miss 
Helen  Wilbur's  leadership  have  a 
Clothing,  Lunch  Box  and  Handicraft 
club,  all  of  which  are  doing  well.  A 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  children's 
lunch  boxes  and  the  amount  of  milk 
drunk  is  one  of  the  biggest  gains  made 
by  the  club  members  in  this  school. 

Miss  Pauline  Cohen  at  the  Lothrop 
School  has  a  smaller  and  younger  group 
of  children,  but  in  spite  of  this  they 
are  making  good  progress.  There  is  one 
Club  in  this  school  including  Poultry, 
Clothing  and  Handicraft  Club  Mem- 
bers. 

Poquanticut     4-H     Club    Doing     Fine 
Work 

With  Ruth  Cruickshank  and  Raymond 
Haglund,  both  5th  year  Club  members, 
as  leaders,  the  Poquanticut  4-H  Club  of 
Easton  is  doing  much  for  the  Club  boys 
and  girls  in  the  community,  who  are 
interested  in  Agriculture  and  the  Home. 
The  number  of  members  in  this  Club 
has  now  reached  24  and  there  are  pros- 
pects of  others  coming  in  soon.  Both 
Ruth  and  Raymond  have  given  demon- 
strations and  are  carrying  the  good 
work  along  remarkably  well.  During 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  meetings  have 
been  held  regularly  once  a  month  and 
quite  often  they  have  been  held  twice  a 
month.  This  Club  has  had  two  County 
Champions.  Also  several  of  its  members 
have  attended  the  various  Club  Camps 
in  the  State,  since  its  organization. 
This  Club  is  one  of  the  outstanding  4-H 
Clubs   in   Massachusetts. 

Handicraft    Club    Notes 

Many  fine  articles  have  been  made  by 
Handicraft  Club  members  including 
broom  holders,  bread  boards,  knife  and 
fork  boxes,  dry  mash  boxes,  milking 
stools,  skiis,  book  ends,  clothes  reels  and 
several  other  things. 

Handicraft  Clubs  in  the  various 
schools  are  organized  and  carrying  on 
work  as  follows:  Berkley  Common 
School,  20  members;  Dartmouth,  Smith 
Mills  School,  10  members;  North  Digh- 
ton,  8  members;  South  Dighton,  7  mem- 
bers;   Easton,   8  members;   Seekonk,   10 
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members;  Somerset,  Pottersville  School, 
8  members;  Swansea,  Gardner  School, 
8  members;  Taunton,  County  Street 
School,  12  members;  Taunton,  Pratt 
School,  12  members;  Taunton,  Scaddings 
School,  8  members;  Westport,  Booth's 
Corner  School,  15  members;  and  West- 
port,  Head  School,  20  members. 

Every  Handicraft  Club  member  should 
keep  accurate  records  of  his  work  in- 
cluding hours  of  chores  and  actual 
things  made,  and  cost  of  same.  Don't 
forget  a!so  that  each  member  should  do 
at  least  one  repair  job  about  the  home. 
Most  every  one  should  be  able  to  find 
something  that  needs  repairing,  such  as 
a  broken  window  or  chair,  etc. 

If  any  Handicraft  Club  member  is 
planning  to  be  a  Garden  Club  member 
this  spring  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
make  a  flat,  a  plant  dibble  for  setting 
plants,  stakes  for  staking  tomatoes  and 
several  other  garden  utensils. 

Home    Economics    Club    Notes 

The  season  is  half  over  and  each  Club 
member  should  be  at  least  half  done 
with  their  work. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  each  mem- 
ber to  be  thinking  of  the  final  exhibit 
which  will  come  in  May  and  early  June. 
Sewing  Club  members  could  start  work- 
ing now  on  what  they  are  planning  to 
exhibit. 

It  would  also  be  good  to  make  notes 
from  time  to  time  so  that  you  could 
write  an  interesting  story  at  the  end 
of  the   year. 

Miss  Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  is  assisting  the  Club 
Agent  with  the  Home  Economics  Club 
work  in  the  county  and  would  be  glad 
to  meet  with  any  of  the  Clubs  and  give 
them  a  demonstration.  Please  write  the 
Club   Agent,   Segreganset,   if   interested. 


The  following  articles  were  taken 
from  the  "National  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club   News: — 

A  4-H  CLUB  GIRL 


A  4-H  Club  girl  is  loyal  and  true, 
With  the  brain  to  plan  and  the  will  to 

do; 
With   spirit   loyal   that  none  can   doubt, 
Who  thinks  of  other  folks  'round  about; 
A    girl    whose     actions     makes    mother 

proud 
.A.nd  takes  her  place  in  the  busy  crowd, 
And   plays  her  part  in  a  splendid  way, 
No  matter  if  skies  be  blue  or  gray; 
.4   girl   who   is   willing,   whose   nerve   is 

keen, 
Whose  thoughts  and  actions  are  always 

clean ; 
Who  works  with  her  head  and  heart  and 

hands, 
A  girl   whom   everyone  understands. 
I  know  that  always  she'll  play  her  part 
In  lowly  hamlet  or  city  mart. 
A  girl  with  never  a  thought  of  fame, 
Who's  always  trying  to  play  the  game. 
And    out    of    its    clamor    and    din    and 

whirl, 
The  world  pays  tribute  to  such  a  girl. 


Pres.  Coolidge  as  a  Farmer 

BROODING  SUGGESTIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  2,  Column  1) 

Diseases. 

In  case  of  high  mortality  the  first 
week,  if  brooder  conditions  and  man- 
agement have  been  proper,  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  may  be  suspected.  The 
principal  symptoms  of  this  disease  are 
droppings,  watery  white  and  glary  al- 
though in  some  cases  these  symptoms  are 
not  present.  The  chicks  grow  shorter  and 
smaller  until  death  claims  it.  The  in- 
testines are  usually  empty,  light  in  color, 
the  yolk  unabsorbed  and  liver  light 
color  with  slightly  congested  patches  or 
streaks.  A  Poultrypian  in  doubt  as  to 
the  real  cause  of  his  trouble  should  get 
in  touch  with  his  County  Agent.  Coc- 
cidiosis  makes  its  appearance  at  from 
three  to  six  weeks  of  age,  the  causative 
organism  coming  from  infected  ground 
or  filth.  A  mash  composed  of  40% 
powdered  skim  milk  will  aid  in  com- 
bating the  disease,  but  it  is  too  stimu- 
lating to  be  fed  for  a  longer  period 
than  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time. 
— M.A.C.  Dept.  Poultry  Husbandry. 


PRESIDENT  SENDS  NEW  YEAR'S 
GREETINGS 

President  Coolidge  in  a  New  Year's 
message  from  the  White  House  to  mem- 
bers of  the  4-H  Clubs  and  other  junior 
organizations  of  the  nation,  extended 
his  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  their 
health  and  happiness  during  1927.  The 
text  was  as  follows:  "In  my  holiday- 
message  a  year  ago  I  pointed  out  the 
many  advantages  of  membership  in 
associations  such  as  yours.  If  we  should 
try  to  express  their  principles  in  a 
single  word,  that  word,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  'Helpfulness.'  You  help  others 
and  you  help  yourself  by  helping  others. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  1926  and  know  you  will  have 
abundant  opportunities  for  usefulness  in 
1927.  We  get  happiness  from  doing  our 
duty,  further  happiness  from  doing  a 
little  more  than  is  necessary,  and  from 
doing  things  as  near  right  as  we  can. 
Our  communities  and  our  country  are 
the  better  because  of  what  you  boys  and 
girls  are,  what  you  do  and  what  you 
will  mean  to  our  social  and  economic 
life  as  the  men  and  women  of  the 
future." 


TUBERCULOSIS  ERADICATION 

(Continued  from  Page  1,       Col.   2) 

There  is  probably  no  other  section  oif 
the  country  where  the  cow  population 
is  more  concentrated  than  in  Bristol 
County.  If  Bristol  County  dairymen 
wish  to  continue  to  hold  their  milk 
market  they  must  see  to  it  that  the 
quality  is  as  good  or  better  than  any 
milk  that  might  come  into  competition 
with  it. 

There  are  already  clean  areas  in  Ver- 
mont that  would  be  glad  to  ship  milk 
into  Bristol  County.  Bristol  County 
dairymen  have  some  of  the  best  markets 
in  the  world  for  fluid  milk.  Our  dairy- 
men can  continue  to  hold  this  market  so 
lon.e  as  they  furnish  the  consumer  with 
safe   milk  produced  from  healthy  cows.. 


As 

of    November    30, 

1926 

County 

Accredited  Accredited 

Animals 

Cattle  in 

%  AC. 

%   Under 

Herds 

Animals 

Under 
Test 

Test 

Test 

Barnstable, 

45 

390 

1,041 

2,500 

16 

42 

Berkshire, 

77 

1793 

4,750 

20,534 

9 

23 

Bristol, 

22 

860 

1,346 

19,809 

4 

7 

Dukes, 

21 

190 

269 

913 

21 

29 

Essex, 

23 

451 

1,658 

15.159 

3 

10 

Franklin, 

43 

1,199 

1.635 

16,656 

7 

11 

Hampden, 

42 

779 

1,467 

12,606 

6 

12 

Hampshire, 

29 

760 

1,775 

15,922 

5 

11 

Middlesex, 

27 

567 

3,151 

23.597 

2 

13 

Nantucket, 

2 

24 

162 

521 

5 

31 

Norfolk, 

32 

469 

2,876 

10,039 

5 

29 

Plymouth, 

36 

577 

2,648 

10,119 

6 

26 

Suffolk, 

2 

5 

113 

575 

1 

20 

Worcester, 

58 

2,195 

5,604 

44,118 

5 

10 

State, 


10,259 


28,495    190,368 
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DAIRY  DAY 


All  dairymen  in  Bristol  County  are 
invited  to  attend  Dairy  Day  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  at 
Segreganset,  Tuesday,  March  29.  The 
program  starts  at  10.30  A.  M.  and  will 
continue  until  4.00  P.  M.  Cafeteria 
lunch  can  be  had  at  a  moderate  price 
at  the  School  Dining  Hall.  Please  no- 
tify the  School  if  you  desire  lunch  so 
that  we   can   plan   accordingly. 

There  will  be  exhibits  of  dairy  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

Professor  C.  J.  Fawcett  and  Profes- 
sor J.  P.  Helyar  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  Extension  Ser- 
vice have  already  been  secured  for  the 
program.  We  also  expect  to  have  Mr. 
Cummings,  new  commissioner  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  on  the  program  to  dis- 
cuss tuberculosis  eradication. 

For  a  complete  program  address  the 
Br-istol  County  Extension  Service,  Seg- 
reganset,  Mass. 


SECOND   ANNUAL    FRUIT    DAY 


The  second  Annual  Fruit  Day  will  be 
held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  at  Segreganset,  Wednesday, 
March  23.  The  meeting  will  begin  at 
10.30  A.  M.  and  continue  until  4.00  P. 
M.  Cafeteria  lunch  can  be  obtained  at 
the   School  Dining  Hall. 

Last  year  there  were  nearly  50  fruit 
gTowers  who  attended  this  meeting  and 
all  felt  that  the  day  was  a  very  profit- 
able one.  We  hope  to  make  the  day 
even  more  interesting  this  year.  There 
will  be  exhibits  of  orchard  equipment, 
spray  materials,  etc.  Plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity  will   be   given   for   discussion. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Thies,  Extension  Spec- 
ialist from  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  Extension  Service,  will 
assist  with  the  program  again  this  year. 

W.  E.  Piper,  Jr.,  of  the  State  Divis- 
ion of  Markets,  will  be  on  the  pro- 
gram to  discuss  marketing  of  apples. 
.Mr.  Piper  has  made  a  study  of  the  mar- 
kets for  several  years  and  should  be 
able  to  give  us  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions on  marketing. 

Everyone  interested  in  fruit  grov.'-- 
ing  is  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 
For  a  complete  program  address  the 
Bristol  County  Extension  Service,  Seg- 
reganset,  Mass. 


CALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS 


Mai-ch    22 — Pruning    Demonstration    at 

Elwin   Nason's,   Norton. 
March  23 — County  Fruit  Day  at  Bristol 

County    Agricultural    School. 
March    24 — Meeting   of   Bristol    County 

Cucumber   Growers   at  Fred   Dustin's 

packing  house,  East  Mansfield. 
March    25 — Senior    Class    Reception    at 

Bristol   County   Agricultural  School. 
April    1 — Commencement    Exercises    at 

Bristol    County    Agricultural    School. 
April    16 — Junior   Achievement   Day   at 

Bristol   County  Agricultural   School. 
April  30 — Arbor  Day. 
May  12 — Home  Bureau  Executive  Board 

meeting      at      the      Taunton      Public 

Library. 
June    4 — Annual    Home    Bureau    Picnic 

at  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School. 
June    11 — Boys'    and    Girls'    Field    Day 

at  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School. 
July  1 — Annual  Kitchen  Tour. 


FOREST  TREE  PLANTING 


At  this  writing,  about  two-thirds  of 
those  100,000  trees  that  are  offered  free 
for  forest  planting  by  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  are  subscribed.  You 
can  yet  have  your  1,000  to  5,000  or 
less  if  you  come  early.  They  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  about  the  middle 
of  April. 

On  fairly  open  land,  not  to  wet, 
plant  white  pine.  If  swampy,  plant 
spruce.  If  too  bushy  for  white  pine, 
plant  red  pine. 


The  following-  nrtiole  was  clipped 
from  the  National  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club   News: 

THE   4-H  CLUB  EMBLEM 


A  big  business  man  told  us  recently 
that  in  reading  agricultural  papers  and 
other  publications  that  he  watched  for 
the  "4-H  Club"  words  and  always  stop- 
ped to  read  the  article  when  they  ap- 
peared. 

If  the  club  signs  are  being  noticed 
in  this  way,  it  ought  to  be  a  cue  to  all 
workers  among  the  club  members  to 
make  more  use  of  them.  It  is  true  that 
the  words  "4-H  Clubs"  are  becoming 
almost  a  magic  by-word,  as  it  were,  be- 
cause of  the  high  ideals,  effective 
training,  and  the  scope  the  work  now 
covers. 
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Type   of   Seedling  to  Plant 
HOW    TO   PLANT   PINE    SEEDLINGS 


The  transplanting  of  young  pine  trees 
is  a  very  simple  process,  but,  as  in 
many  other  similar  operations,  much 
time  can  be  saved  by  careful  procedure, 
and   with   better  results. 

Choice    of    Lot    for    Planting 

Not  every  plot  of  ground  is  suitable 
for  pines.  To  do  well  they  require  land 
that  is  well  drained,  they  prefer  a 
warm,  sandy  soil  to  heavier  soil  condi- 
tions. Some  brush  growing  on  the  land 
is  an  advantage  when  the  trees  are  first 
set  as  it  affords  shade  and  some  pro- 
tection in  other  ways.  Planted  in  open 
pasture  they  will  be  largely  destroyed 
by  livestock  unless  the  pasture  is  very 
lightly  stocked. 

Choice   of    Trees 

White  pines  will,  however,  adapt 
themselves  to  a  wide  variety  of  soil  con- 
ditions, make  relatively  rapid  growth 
and  excellent  lumber.  Probably  there  is 
no  forest  tree  better  adapted  to  condi- 
tions  in   Bristol   County  than  this. 

The  trees  that  are  commonly  planted 
are  four-year-old  seedlings,  as  these  can 
be  set  more  rapidly  and  inexpensively, 
and  with  better  results  than  the  older 
trees. 

(Continued   on   Page   2   column   1) 
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Heeling    In 

The  trees  come  from  the  nursery  in 
bundles  and  crated.  Unless  they  are  to 
be  planted  at  once  they  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  crates,  a  trench  about 


LEADERS    IN    EGG   PRODUCTION    FOR  THREE  MONTHS'  PERIOD  END- 
ING  JAN.  31,  1927. 


Digging   the   Hole 

a  foot  wide  and  a  foot  deep  dug,  run- 
ning east  and  west,  and  the  seedlings 
may  be  stood  in  the  trench  without 
untying  the  bundles,  the  roots  covered 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  earth,  then 
watered  freely  and  more  earth  put  on 
and  tramped  down.  The  trees  should  be 
watered  each  day  while  held  in  the 
trench.  This  process  of  caring  for 
trees   while   held   for   planting   is   called 


Setting    the    Seedling' 

"heeling  in."  A  trench  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long  will  suffice  for  a  thousand 
trees. 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 
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Name  Town  Breed 

Frank   LeBlanc    Rehoboth  Reds 

Delphis  Moreau,   Jr No.  Dartmouth  Legs.  &  Reds 

Henry    H.    Goff.- Rehoboth  Reds 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm  Clifford  Reds 

H.    S.    Richmond    Taunton  Reds 


Prod. 

No. 

per 

'ullets 

Bird 

100 

51.5 

100 

47.5 

680 

45.6 

1800 

44.1 

542 

43.5 

STATE  LISTS 
LARGE  FLOCKS  WITH  1000  PULLETS  OR  MORE 

Elm   Tree   Poultry  Farm..Plymouth          Reds  1357 

Peckham    Poultry    Farm. ..Bristol              Reds  1700 

H.    C.    Booth   Hampshire        Leg.  1650 

E.   H.   Castle  Plymouth         Reds  1079 

Monroe    &   Nepper   Plymouth          Reds  1095 

Chas.   Fine    Bristol              Leg.  2575 

Hass    Poultry    Farm    Bristol              Leg.  2500 

LARGE  FLOCKS  WITH  500    TO    999    PULLETS 

J.    C.    Fabel    Worcester        Reds  &  Legs.  666 

A.  S.  Pendleton  Essex               Reds  612 

H.  H.  Goff  Bristol              Reds  680 

C.    M.    Williams    Barnstable       Reds  512 

H.    S.    Richmond Bristol              Reds  542 

Geo.   D.   Young Hampden         Legs.  &  Reds  872 

Leroy    Grinnell    Plymouth          Reds  595 

SMALL  FLOCKS— 90  TO   499   PULLETS 

P.  L.  Wheelock  Hampshire        Reds  267 

J.   M.   Lowe   Hampshira        Reds  172 

Bertha    Martindale    Franklin           Reds  92 

Nils    Ohlson    Franklin           Reds  210 

L.  A.   Sohier  Middlesex        Reds  230 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Eldridge  Hampshire        Reds  145 

Frank  LeBlanc  Bristol              Leg.  100 


49.7 
44.1 
43.4 
43.2 
35.2 
31.0 
30.3 


48.2 
46.6 
45.6 
44.4 
43.5 
41.6 
38.5 


58.7 
53.4 
52.9 
52.2 
52.1 
51.7 
51.5 


CHICK    FEED    RECOMMENDATIONS 
Formulated  at  Conference  of  New  Eng- 
land Colleges   November   5,   1926 
Chick    Mash 

200  lbs.  Coarse  yellow  corn  meal. 
I'OO  lbs.  Wheat  bran. 
100  lbs.  Middlings,    preferably   white. 
100  lbs.  Oat  products;    (see   par.    3). 

50  lbs.  Meat    scraps,    50-55%    protein. 

50  lbs.  Dried  milk. 

25  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal. 

25  lbs.  Steamed  bone  meal. 
5  lbs.  Common  salt. 

Chick  Scratch 
200   lbs.   Fine  yellow  cr.  corn. 
100  lbs.  Cracked   wheat. 

1.  The  mash  mixture  above  is  the 
regular  laying  mash  adapted  for  chicks 
by  the  addition  of  25  lbs.  of  dried  milk, 
or  in  other  words,  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
laying  mash  add  4  lbs.  of  dried  milk. 
The  addition  of  extra  milk  may  be 
omitted  when  liquid  or  other  milk  is 
fed  separately. 

2.  The  use  of  cod  liver  oil  is  recom- 
mended. Usually  it  will  be  unnecessary 
after  chicks  are  on  good  range.  It 
should  in  general  constitute  not  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  mash  and 
scratch  feed,  and  may  be  mixed  with 
either.  If  more  convenient,   oil  may  be 


mixed    with    fine    cracked    corn    at    the 
rate  of  1  quart  to  each  100  pounds. 

3.  The  term  ''oat  products"  in  the 
mash  formula  includes  oat  flour,  ground 
oat  meal,  or  ground  40-42  lb.  oats. 
Either  of  the  first  two  are  recommend- 
ed, but  when  they  are  not  available, 
the  latter  may  be  substituted  pound  for 
pound. 

4.  Some  coarser  cracked  corn  can 
be  used  when  the  chicks  are  from  three 
to  four  weeks  old,  and  some  wliole 
corn  should  be  included  in  the  ration 
when  the  chicks  are  three  to  four 
months  old,  in  order  that  they  may  be- 
come accustomed  to  it  before  being  in- 
stalled  in  winter  quarters. 

5.  For  economical  and  sanitary 
reasons,  both  scratch  and  mash  should 
be  hopper  or  trough  fed  from  the  be- 
ginning. An  abundance  of  hopper  space 
is  imperative — meaning  by  this  not 
less  than  1  square  foot  of  feeding  area 
for  each  50  chicks  up  to  four  weeks 
old,  and  double  that  amount  thereafter. 

6.  Best  results  are  obtained  by 
growing  chicks  on  clean,  abundant,  al- 
falfa or  clover  range  at  the  rate  of  not 
more  than  600  chicks  per  acre.  After 
the  disposal  of  cockerels,  this  means 
not  more  than  250  pullets  per  acre. 
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MAY  FOLEY  GIVES   FOOD  DEMON- 
STRATIONS 


Open-faced  apple  sandwiches  with 
crisp  brown  curls  of  bacon  on  top — 
how  would  you  like  to  have  some  served 
hot  for  supper!  This,  with  a  California 
chicken,  crisp  winter  salads  and  other 
good  things  ai'e  being  demonstrated  at 
a  series  of  meetings  which  Miss  May  E. 
Foley,  State  Nutrition  Specialist,  and 
Miss  Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  have  planned  with  sev- 
eral community  groups. 

Miss  Foley  is  giving  three  of  these 
demonstrations  herself,  one  in  Febru- 
ary on  Supper  Dishes  at  Myricks;  in 
March  on  Vegetables  at  East  Freetown, 
and  in  April  at  Taunton,  the  subject 
to  be  decided  later.  These  meetings 
are  a  part  of  the  Bristol  County  Ex- 
tension Service  Food  and  Nutrition 
program  which  began  in  January  with 
a  demonstration  on  Graham  Goodies  at 
the  Kalmia  Club,  North  Attleboro. 
This  same  demonstration  was  repeated 
in  February  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pood 
Selection  project  with  the  Royal  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Winthrop  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Taunton.  East  Freetown  had  a 
talk  on  Emergency  Meals  at  a  Grange 
meeting  and  a  demonstration  on  "Sud- 
den Sunday  Suppers"  at  the  Wom- 
an's Club.  Westville  Woman's  Club  is 
carying  a  Food  Selection  project  and 
will  probably  serve  a  supper  at  its 
close.  The  Taunton  Royal  Daughters 
are  also  planning  a  supper  for  June. 
Mansfield  New  Century  Women's  Club 
is  holding  a  Home  Economics  Day  and 
having  a  demonstration  on  "Meals  for 
Money." 

Mrs.  Jane  Collins,  Seekonk,  makes 
hot  water  pie  crust  by  melting  1  cup 
of  lard  in  1  cup  of  hot  water,  sifting 
tog-ether  3  cups  of  flour,  3  teaspoons 
baking  powder  and  1  teaspoon  of  salt; 
and  mixing  this  with  the  liquid.  She 
sets  it  in  a  cold  place  and  cuts  off  pie 
crusts  as  she  needs  them.  The  mixture 
will   keep    several    days. 

At  the  Annual  Extension  Meeting 
Miss  Lillian  Shaben  of  the  Russell- 
Miller  Milling  Company,  gave  a  dem- 
onstration on  baking  powder  biscuit 
dough  and  its  variations.  Her  recipe 
was  as  follows — using  all  level  meas- 
urements : 

Two  cups  bread  flour,  4  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  salt  4 
tablespoons  fat,   s   cup   milk. 

The  secret  of  her  fluffy,  flaky  bis- 
cuits was  her  method  of  making  them. 
She  sifted  her  flour  3  times  and  han- 
dled her  rather  soft  dough  very  lightly, 
patting  it  out  instead  of  rolling  it.  She 
made  delicious  cinnamon  rolls,  spread- 
ing her  biscuit  dough  with  a  mixture 
of  melted  butter,  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
cutting  in  strips,  dotting  each  strip  with 
raisins  and  rolling  it  up.  By  cutting 
the  strips  first  the  raisins  are  kept  in- 
side the  roll  so  there  are  no  raisins  on 
the  edges  to  burn  as  is  often  the  case 


when  the  raisins  are  sprinkled  on  the 
sheet  of  dough  and  it  is  then  rolled 
up   and   sliced. 

Miss  Shaben  gave  a  number  of  va- 
riations in  using  a  baking  powder  bis- 
cuit dough,  among  which  was  a  short 
cake.  She  used  the  same  recipe  adding 
2  tablespoons  extra  of  shortening  (but- 
ter preferred  for  its  flavor)  and  also 
a  slightly  beaten  egg  added  with  the 
milk.  This  dough  is  too  soft  to  be 
rolled  out  and  should  be  poured  out 
into  the  pan  and  smoothed  out  with  a 
spoon.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Cut  in 
pieces,  split,  butter  and  spread  with 
fruit.  Try  some  nice  applesauce  on  it. 
Apple  shortcake  is  particularly  delic- 
ious this  time  of  year — and,  as  with  any 
shortake,  a  little  cream  makes  it  a  dish 
fit  for  a  king. 

Mrs.  Ralph  GifTord,  South  Westport, 
made  a  rose  colored,  wool  repp  dress 
this  winter  trimmed  with  self  color  flat 
crepe.  She  finished  the  edges  of  the 
bolero  jacket  effect  with  false  binding, 
which  she  learned  how  to  make  at  the 
Russell's  Mills  Clothing  meeting.  She 
cut  her  material  one  inch  wider  than  it 
should  be  when  finished,  trimmed  this 
inch  back  on  the  right  side,  stitching 
it  i  inch  from  the  folded  edge,  which 
made  a  little  tuck.  Then  she  turned  the 
remaining  raw  edge  under,  folded  it 
back  over  the  tuck  and  felled  it  to  the 
wrong  side,  giving  the  effect  of  a  smart 
binding. 

Mrs.  Charles  Holmes,  Acushnet, 
uses  narrow  baby  ribbon  instead  of  tape 
to  stay  shirring.  She  says  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  softer  and  more 
elastic,  and  in  the  case  of  shirring  sheer 
materials,  the  baby  ribbon  can  be 
matched  to  it  in  color  and  does  not 
show  through  as  much. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Sharrock,  East  Freetown, 
has  a  Kitchen-Aid,  one  of  those  new 
pieces  of  electric  kitchen  machinery, 
which  beats,  chops,  mixes,  stirs,  in  fact 
does  almost  everything  besides  wash 
the  dishes  and  bathe  the  baby.  Who 
would  like  to  visit  these  two  places 
when  we  go  on  our  Annual  Kitchen 
Tour  next  July?  All  those  in  favor, 
say  ''Aye!" 

Is  your  table  too  high  for  running 
the  bread  mixer  handily?  Mrs.  William 
Francis,  Rehoboth,  clamps  her  s  to  the 
seat  of  a  wooden  kitclien  chair  and  it 
works  beautifully. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Westport 
Extension  Club  the  members  worked  on 
delightful  overnight  sets  consisting  of 
towel  and  face  cloth  made  of  white 
Japanese  Crepe  with  colored  borders 
applied  with  a  few  decorative  stitches. 
Besides  being  very  attractive  these  sets 
have  the  advantages  of  being  very  ab- 
sorbent, quickly  washed  and  dried,  re- 
quire no  ironing  and  fold  into  a  very 
small   space,   so   can   be   cai'ried   easily. 

Many  surprises  awaited  the  ladies  at 
this  particular  Westport  meeting,  which 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Allison 
Lawton.  The  dinner  was  put  on  by  an 


aluminum  demonstrator,  who  used  his 
wares  in  a  demontsration  on  cooking 
the  foods  so  as  to  conserve  their  natur- 
al minerals.  During  the  afternoon  a 
message  was  read  from  an  absent 
member,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Sharrock,  who  is 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  Florida.  She 
sent  up  for  the  occasion  a  package  of 
tangerines  and  kumquats  and  sprays 
of  fragrant  lemon  blossoms.  She  said 
in  her  letter  that  she  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  similar  group  in  Flor- 
ida and  she  has  been  teaching  them 
seme  of  the  things  she.  learned  in  Mas- 
achusetts.  That  is  the  real  Extension 
Spirit!  Her  Westport  friends  hope  she 
will  bring  back  to  them  some  new  ideas 
from  Florida. 


JUNIOR  CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


The  first  annual  meeting'  and  rally 
of  the  4H  Service  Club  will  be  held  at 
the  B.  C.  A.  S.,  Segreganset,  Saturday, 
April     16,     1927. 


Monthly  Egg  Laying  Contest 

The  results  of  the  Monthly  Egg  Lay- 
ing Contest  for  January  is  as  follows: 
Raymond  Harrington  of  Dartmouth 
won  the  first  prize  blue  ribbon;  Rich- 
ard Mercer,  also  of  Dartmouth,  sec- 
ond prize  red  ribbon  and  George  Adao 
of  South  Westport  won  the  third  prize 
white  ribbon.  The  next  ten  in  the  or- 
der of  their  flock  production  are  listed 
below: 
1. — Ormond    Bergerson,    Fairhaven,    44 

per  cent,  production. 
2. — John   L.   Sprague,   Jr.,   North  Dart- 
mouth,  43   per  cent,  production. 
3. — Linwood  Tripp,  Westport,  42.3  per 

cent,  production. 
4. — Florence      Steadman,      Dartmouth, 

42.2   per  cent,  production. 
5. — Vincent  McAloon,  Taunton,  40  per 

cent,   production. 
6. — Allen    Shorey,    Jr.,    Westport,    39.2 

per  cent,   production 
7. — James     Eddy,     Rehoboth,     39     per 

cent,  production. 
8. — Louise    Wyeth,     Segreganset,     35.3 

per  cent,  production 
9. — Harvey   Smith,    Westport,    35.3   per 

cent  production. 
10. — Irving   Bodington,    Westport,   35.1 

per  cent,   production. 

Others    well    up     in     the     list     were 
Charles    Buck,    North    Easton;    Wilfred 
■Gifford,  Dartmouth;  Robert  Hill,  Taun- 
ton, and  Leonard  Sylvia,  Dartmouth. 
Timely  Poultry  Notes 

Hatch  at  once  if  you  are  interested 
in  making  some  money  next  fall  on 
your  eggs — not  later  than  April  20  for 
the  heavy  breeds  and  May  15  for  the 
light  breeds.  If  you  haven't  a  setting- 
hen  borrow  or  buy  one  or  get  your 
eggs  into  someone  else's  incubator.  Be 
sure  not  to  delay  this  now  for  your 
own  good. 

In  setting  a  hen  be  sure  that  she 
wants  to  set.  That  is,  try  her  first,  be- 
cause   you    wouldn't    want    to    put    the 
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hen  on  a  nice  setting  of  eggs  and  then 
have  her  leave  it  in  a  few  days.  To 
make  sure  of  your  setting  hen  put  a 
few  artivcial  eggs  under  her  for  a  few 
days  and  see  if  she  will  "stick".  Another 
way  is  to  let  her  be  broody  for  five  or 
six  days  at  least  before  setting  her. 

The  setting  hen  should  be  inspected 
for  lice.  It  is  good  practice  to  always 
apply  sodium  fluoride  thoroughly  over 
the  body  of  the  hen.  Be  sure  that  she 
is  in  fairly  good  flesh.  Don't  use  too 
light  a  hen  for  she  might  die  on  the 
eggs. 

Set  only  the  best  shaped  eggs,  also 
use  clear  shelled  ones,  and  those  of 
good  size,  but  not  the  big  ones.  Small 
eggs  will  hatch  small  chicks,  which  are 
not  apt  to  be  as  strong  as  larger  ones. 
The  pullets  from  these  eggs  will  also 
lay   small   eggs. 

Keep  your  laying  hens  in  good  con- 
dition, that  is,  feed  them  all  they  will 
eat  of  dry  mash,  scratch  feed,  green  or 
succulent  food,  grit  and  fresh  water. 
You  cannot  expect  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults in   egg  production  unless  you  do. 


Please  write  the  Club  Agent  at  once  if 
your  Club  would  like  to  have  Miss 
Forbes  do  your  judging.  It  will  be  a 
case   of  "first  come,   first  served." 


JUNIOR  HOME   ECONOMICS   NOTES 


The  Clothing  Club  of  the  Berkley 
Common  School  is  making  fine  progress 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  J.  Ray- 
mond Chadw'ick,  a  teacher  in  this 
school.  On  a  recent  visit  to  this  school 
with  the  Assistant  State  Leader,  many 
fine  aprons  and  other  garments  and 
articles  were  seen.  There  should  be  a 
fine  exhibit  there  in  May  or  June. 


Miss  Dorothy  Godfrey,  local  leader 
of  the  Eastondale  Clothing  Club,  has 
recently  moved  to  Norton.  Besides  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  East  Norton  Club 
now,  she  is  still  acting  as  leader  of  the 
Eastondale  Club,  going  back  to  Easton- 
dale every  other  week  regularly  to  meet 
with  the  Club.  This  is  what  we  call 
fine  Club  spirit. 


The  Lunch  Box  and  Clothing  Clubs 
of  the  Pratt  School  are  making  great 
strides  in  their  accomplishments.  On 
a  recent  visit  to  the  school  several  fine 
aprons  were  seen.  The  lunch  boxes  are 
also  a  great  improvement  over  what 
they  were  when  Club  work  was  first 
started  there   early  in  the  season. 


Home  Economic  Clubs  should  hold 
their  final  exhibits  some  time  during 
May  or  early  June.  Clubs  starting  late 
could  arrange  to  have  their  exhibits 
early  in  June.  Local  leaders  and  mem- 
bers should  plan  the  date  very  soon  so 
that  arrangements  can  be  made  by  the 
Club  Agent  to  have  the  exhibits  judged. 
A  short  progiam  can  also  be  planned 
at  that  time. 

Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes,  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader,  will  be  in  the  coun- 
ty on  May  12  and  13,  and  will  judge 
all  exhibits  that  are  ready  to  be  judged 
that  it  is  possible  to  do   in  that  time. 


Food    and    Clothing    Club    Notes 

At  a  recent  exhibition  and  judging 
contest  of  the  Little  Housewives  Food 
CIuId  of  the  County  Street  School  at 
Taunton,  the  following  won  prizes  of 
flour  awarded  by  the  Russell-Miller 
Milling  Company  of  Boston  and  Min- 
neapolis. In  the  exhibit  first  prize  was 
won  by  Margaret  MacCallum;  second 
prize,  Natalie  Ogorzalek;  third  prize, 
Alice  Burton.  In  the  judging  contest, 
first  prize  was  won  by  Mildred  Strogny; 
second  prize,  Margaret  MacCallum  and 
third    prize,    Isabelle   Enos. 

Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes,  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader,  took  charge  of  the 
contests,  which  were  held  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears,  Leader  of 
Club  work  at  the  County  Street  School, 
Taunton. 

This  club  recently  held  a  Club  sup- 
per at  the  home  of  their  leader,  Miss 
Charlotte  Witherell.  They  are  now 
planning  for  a  final  exhibit  and  club 
supper  in  May. 

Home  Economics  Clubs  recently  or- 
ganized are  the  following:  At  West- 
ville  there  is  a  club  of  seven  members 
organized  with  Mary  Gomes,  President, 
and  Mary  Jane  Kirker,  Secretary.  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Lincoln  of  Westville  is  their 
leader. 

At  the  Marie  S.  Howard  School  in 
Acushnet  a  Clothing  Club  was  recently 
organized  with  Miss  Blanche  Rogers  as 
local    leader. 


Club    Members'    Articles     for     Bulletins 
Solicited 

The  Club  Agent  would  be  very  glad 
to  receive  any  articles  or  notes  from 
Club  members  at  any  time,  however 
short.  They  will  find  a  place  in  the 
Bulletin,  and  other  Club  members  will 
be  glad  to  read  them. 


Handicraft  Club  Notes 

Many  useful  articles  can  be  made 
for  the  home.  There  are  also  many  re- 
pairs that  can  be  made.  Do  the  things 
that  need  doing  first.  A  list  of  useful 
articles  will  be  furnished  you  by  the 
Club  Agent  if  you  wish  them.  This 
list  has  been  increased  a  great  deal 
since  it  was  first  made  a  few  years  ago. 

Handicraft  Club  members  should  be 
thinking  of  the  final  exhibit  of  some  of 
their  work,  wliich  will  be  held  either 
during  the  latter  part  of  May  or  early 
June.  Do  something  especially  well  for 
this  event.  Where  there  are  other 
clubs  in  your  school  the  Handicraft 
Club  exhibit  will  probably  be  held  in 
connection  with  it.  Prize  ribbons  and 
cards  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  ex- 
hibits. 

Please  don't  forget  that  each  Handi- 
craft Club  member,  besides  exhibiting, 
doing  his  50  hours  or  more   of  chores. 


doing  his  required  work  and  keeping  a 
simple  record  of  his  work,  should  also 
write  a  short  story  at  the  time  the  ex- 
hibit is  made.  It  would  be  well  now  to 
plan  or  to  at  least  be  thinking  of  what 
you  are  going  to  write.  I  would  like 
to  give  a  pin  to  every  Handicraft  Club 
member  this  spring.  If  each  member 
does  all  the  required  work  he  will  get 
his    pin. 


LEADERSHIP  CONTEST  AGAIN 
The  Farm  Journal  of  Philadelphia  is 
again  sponsoring  a  4-H  Club  leadership 
contest.  This  publication  offered  $1,000 
in  cash  prizes  last  year  to  the  ten  out- 
standing girls  and  ten  outstanding  boys 
doing  leadership  work  in  their  com- 
munities and  were  so  well  pleased  with 
the  results  they  are  repeating  the  offer 
in  1927.  A  score  card  has  been  pre- 
pared which  emphasizes  leadership, 
work  done,  club  activities,  personal  re- 
port and  story  of  club  work.  Local 
leaders  may  secure  details  from  their 
state  or  county  extension  officers. 


HOW   TO   PLANT   PINE    SEEDLINGS 

(Continued  from  Page  2,  Column  1) 

Number  of  Trees  and  Times  to  Plant 

Perhaps  the  best  distances  to  plant 
are  six  feet  apart  each  way  or  about 
1200  trees  to  the  acre. 

The  trees  should  be  set  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  possible  after  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground,  during  the  month  of 
April  for  this  section. 

About  the  only  utensils  required  are 
a  mattock  or  grub  hoe  and  a  pail.  Noth- 
ing is  more  damaging  to  young  seed- 
lings than  to  allow  the  roots  to  dry  out, 
and  this  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  trans- 
planting, especially  if  there  be  some 
wind.  To  avoid  drying  out  the  roots  it 
is  well  to  provide  a  pail  two-thirds  full 
of  a  mixture  of  water  and  fine  loam  or 
muck  of  the  consistency  of  thick  paint. 
Cut  the  bundles  of  seedlings  and  dip 
the  roots  into  this  mixture,  a  process 
known  as  puddling. 

Planting  can  be  more  rapidly  done  if 
two  people  work  together,  one  handling 

Firming  the  Soil  with  tlie  Feet 
the  young  trees  and  the  other  the  mat- 
tock. The  soil  is  cut  and  loosened  with 
the  mattock,  enough  to  make  a  hole 
large  enough  to  set  the  tree  a  trifle  low- 
er than  it  set  in  the  nursery,  the  loose 
soil  pushed  back  about  the  roots  and 
tramped  firm  with  the  feet. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  distances 
between  the  trees  be  exact.  Stakes  set 
approximately  six  feet  apai't  at  the  ends 
of  the  rows  to  be  planted  will  be  found 
helpful  and  the  distances  in  the  other 
direction  may  be  determined  by  pacing 
with  sufficient  accuracy. 

A  man  and  a  quick  active  boy,  after 
a  little  experience,  will  plant  nearly  or 
quite  a  thousand  trees  a  day,  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  condition  of  the 
land. 
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SPRAY   SCHEDULES    FOR   THE   OR- 
CHARD 


CALENDAR 


It  is  getting  time  to  think  of  spray- 
ing the  orchard.  Most  good  fruit  is  the 
result  of  careful  pruning,  thorough 
spraying,  and  sufficient  moisture  and 
plant  food. 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  has  a  sup- 
ply of  bulletins  dealing  with  the  above 
subjects.  These  bulletins  will  be  supplied 
free  of  charge  to  any  who  are  interested. 

The  following  is  a  partial  spray  pro- 
gram for  the  apple  orchard. 

1.  Delayed  Dormant  Spray.  Early 
Spring.  Just  as  the  buds  are  breaking. 
Lubricating  oil  emulsion  4  to  5  gallons 

(3%  actual  oil),  water  to  make  100 
gallons,  or  %  pint  of  40%  nicotine  sul- 
phate, 12  gallons  commei'cial  lime  sul- 
fur, water  to  make  100  gallons. 

The  oil  spray  is  preferable  where 
there  are  any  European  Red  Mite  eggs. 

2.  Pink  Spray. — Just  before  blossom 
opens.  One  pint  40%  nicotine  sulphate; 
3  to  5  lbs.  dry  arsenate  of  lead;  2  gal- 
lons commercial  lime  sulfur;  water  to 
make  100  gallons. 

3.  Calyx  Spray. — Within  a  week 
after  petals  fall.  Same  materials  as  for 
Pink  Spray. 

The  above  sprays  are  probably  the 
three  most  important.  Our  best  orchard- 
ists  are  using  from  three  to  five  addi- 
tional sprays  as  follows: 

1.  Pre-Pink  Spray. — Commercial  lime 
sulfur  1  to  50.  This  is  especially  for 
control  of  scab  on  Mcintosh  and  Deli- 
cious. 

2.  Special  spray  for  Curculio.  Seven 
to  ten  days  after  calyx  spray.  Three 
pounds  dry  arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gal- 
lons water. 

3.  Special  Spray  for  Sideworm  in- 
jury. 3  or  4  weeks  after  calyx  spray, 
same  materials. 

4.  Special  Spray  for  Railroad  Worm, 
Skeletonizer,  about  July  1.  Dry  arsenate 
of  lead  3  lbs.  to  100  gallons  water. 

5.  Special  spray  for  Sooty  Fungus, 
late  scab,  second  brood  Codling  Moth, 
etc.,  3  lbs.  dry  arsenate  of  lead,  100 
gallons   water. 


April  15 — Meeting  of  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  and  Bristol  County 
Farm  Bureau  representatives  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  10.30  A.  M.  to  4.00  P.  M. 

April  16 — Junior  Achievement  Day  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School. 

April  20 — Demonstration  of  control 
of  rats  and  woodchucks  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Mills  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  B.  C.  A.  School,  2.00 
P.   M. 

April  20 — Joint  meeting  of  Taunton 
and  Rehoboth  Poultry  Associations  at 
Memorial  Hall,  Rehoboth.  Prof.  W.  C. 
Monahan  will  be  the  speaker.  Memor- 
ial Hall,  Rehoboth,   7.30   P.   M. 

April  30 — Arbor  Day. 

May  12 — Home  Bureau  Executive 
Board  meeting  at  the  Taunton  Public 
Library,  2.00  P.  M. 

May  19-28 — Demonstrations  in  the 
use  of  Cement  on  the  Farm  by  Mr. 
Small  of  the  Portland  Cement  Associa- 
tion. 

May   27 — County   Nutrition    Day. 

June  4 — Annual  Home  Bureau  Picnic 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School. 

June  11 — Boys'  and  Girls'  Field  Day 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School. 

July   1 — Annual   Kitchen   Tour. 

July  20-21 — Annual  Poultry  Conven- 
tion at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst. 

July  26-29 — Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural  College,  Amherst. 

Week  of  July  24— World's  Poultry 
Congress  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 


DEMONSTRATIONS     IN    THE    MAK- 
ING OF  CONCRETE 


The  Bristol  County  Extension  Service 
in  co-operation  with  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  is  planning  a  series 
of  demonstrations  in  the  making  of  con- 
crete on  the  farm. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Small  of  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  will  be  in  the  county 
from  May  19  to  May  27,  inclusive.  He 
will  have  a  demonstration  truck  and 
equipment  for  making  concrete. 

These  demonstrations  will  be  put  on 
without  cost  to  the  owner  except  for  the 
(Continued   on   Page   2,   Col.   1) 


DAIRY  TESTING  AND  TUBERCULO- 
SIS  ERADICATION 


A  very  interesting  dairy  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  March  29,  with  forty  or  more 
representative   dairymen   present. 

There  were  thi-ee  interesting  facts 
demonstrated  at  this  meeting. 

First,  an  increased  faith  in  the  grow- 
ing of  alfalfa  in  Bristol  County.  It  was 
brought  out  quite  forcefully  that  to  get 
the  best  results  from  alfalfa  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  soil  properly  prepared, 
carefully  inoculated,  thoroughly  limed 
to  a  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches  and  a 
generous  amount  of  acid  phosphate 
used. 

Second,  an  increased  interest  on  the 
part  of  dairymen  in  having  a  regular 
cow  testing  association  with  a  paid 
tester.  The  County  Agent  from  Ply- 
mouth was  present  and  expressed  the 
desire  of  Plymouth  County  dairymen  in 
organizing  a  two-county  cow  testing 
association  with  Bristol  County.  Several 
dairymen  present  expressed  a  desire  to 
join  such  an  association.  If  any  other 
dairymen  who  read  this  are  interested 
the  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to  call 
and  discuss  this  matter  further.  We 
hope  to  get  such  an  association  started 
by  June  1st. 

Third,  the  most  interesting  phase  of 
the  whole  meeting  was  the  rather 
amazing  interest  in  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis.  The  dairymen  present  voted 
unanimously  to  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing legislation  eventually  requiring  all 
milk  sold  to  come  from  tuberculin 
tested  cows  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  milk  is  pasteurized.  It  was  voted 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  vote  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting 
that  this  requirement  would  be  a  bene- 
fit to  both  consumers  of  milk  and  also 
to  the  dairy  industry  provided  that 
reasonable  compensation  is  allowed  the 
dairymen   for  loss   of   cows. 


FEEDING   THE   DAIRY   CALF 


A  calf  should  not  be  raised  beyond 
the 'veal  age  unless  well  enough  bred 
to  give  promise  of  being  a  producer, 
and  it  should  not  be  raised  unless  dur- 

(Continued   on   Page   2,   Col.   2) 
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LEADERS    IN    EGG   PRODUCTION    FOR    FOUR    MONTHS' 
ING  FEBRUARY  28,  1927 

COUNTY 
Bristol 


PERIOD    END- 


Prod. 

Name                                     Town 

Breed 

No 

i.  Pullets 

per  Bird 

1. 

Frank   LeBlanc,                  Rehoboth 

Reds 

100 

65.1 

2. 

Peckham  Farm,                      Clifford 

Reds 

1800 

62.6 

3. 

Delphis    Moreau,  Jr.,   No.    Dart'th 

Legs.  &  Reds 

100 

60.9 

■"  4. 

Henry    H.    Goff,                   Rehoboth 

Reds 

680 

59.9 

5. 

H.   S.   Richmond,                  Taunton 

Reds 

542 

52.2 

STATE  LISTS 

Large  Flocks  with  1000  Pullets  or 

More 

1 

Prod. 

Name                                   County 

Breed 

No 

.  Pullets 

per  Bird 

1. 

Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm,  Plymouth 

Reds 

1357 

66.5 

2_ 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm,       Bristol 

Reds 

1700 

62.6 

3, 

E.  H.  Castle,                       Plymouth 

Reds 

1079 

56.2 

4. 

Monroe   &    Nepper,            Plymouth 

Reds 

1095 

53.8 

5. 

Homer  R.   Rowell,                    Essex 

Reds 

1268 

46.8 

6. 

Globus    Poultry   Farm,          Bristol 

Reds,  Legs,  & 

Rocks, 

1125 

45.9 

7. 

E.   Hayes    Small,              Barnstable 

Reds 

1344 

44.5 

Large  Flocks  with 

500  to  999  Pullets 

,  1. 

:  J.   C.   Fabel,                        Worcester 

Reds  &  Legs. 

666 

64.1 

.'2.;; 

,'  A.  S.  Pendleton,                      Essex 

Reds 

612 

62.2 

3. 

L.    E.    French,                     Plymouth 

Reds 

655 

61.2 

.  ,4.. 

H.  H.   Goff,                             Bristol 

Reds 

680 

59.9 

:     5.- 

C.   M.  Williams,               Barnstable 

Reds 

512 

59.5 

6. 

.  H.  S.  Richmond,                    Bristol 

Reds 

542 

55.2 

7. 

Glendale  Farm,                      Bristol 

Reds 

749 

53.4 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  2) 
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cost  of  materials  used.  The  use  of  con- 
crete on  the  farm  has  increased  several 
fold  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
IX  is  now  being  used  for  innumerable 
farm  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  these  demonstrations 
is  to  more  fully  acquaint  the  farmer 
with  the  economic  use  of  cement  on  the 
farm.  Because  concrete  has  so  many 
uses  it  is  important  that  the  farmer 
have  some  knowledge  of  mixing  cement 
for  the  various  purposes  for  which  it 
is  used.  A  better  understarding  of  mix- 
ing and  using  cement  would  save  many 
of  our  farmers  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  some  disappointments. 

If  you  wish  to  have  one  of  these 
demonstrations  at  your  farm  and  will 
try  to  get  some  of  your  neighbors  to 
attend  such  a  demonstration  we  shall 
be   glad   to   make   such   arrangements. 

The  number  of  demonstrations  will 
necessarily  be  limited.  Requests  for 
demonstrations  will  be  booked  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.  If 
you  are  planning  to  do  any  cement  work 
this  spring  and  wish  to  have  such  a 
demonstration  please  notify  Mr.  War- 
ren L.  Ide,  County  Agricultural  Agent,, 
Segreganset,  Mass.,  as  soon  as  possible. 


It  is  Waste  of  money  to  raise  a  calf 
unless  it  is  from  a  good  cow  and  sired 
by  a  good  pure  bred  bull.  When  a  farm- 
er has  such  a  calf,  however,  it  is  un- 
wise to  practice  too  much  economy  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  its  life. — 
C.  J.  Fawcett,  Ext.  Prof,  of  An.  Hus., 
M.  A.  C. 


ing  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  its 
life,  it  shows  evidence  of  being  thrifty 
rather  than  delicate. 

The  calf  should  be  taken  from  its 
dam  as  soon  as  it  has  a  good  fill  of 
colostrum  milk.  This  is  better  for  both 
cow  and  calf.  Whole  milk  should  be 
fed  from  10  to  14  days,  beginning  with 
3  to  4  quarts  daily  and  gradually  in- 
creasing the  quantity.  There  is  no  harm 
in  a  calf  being  slightly  hungry  during 
the  first  week. 

At  about  two  weeks,  skim  milk  made 
from  skim  milk  powder  can  be  gradu- 
ally substituted  for  a  similar  quantity 
of  whole  milk  so  that  in  another  week 
or  ten  days  the  calf  will  be  getting  the 
skim  milk  as  its  entire  liquid  feed.  The 
milk  powder  is  used  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  powder  to  nine  pints  of  water 
at  body  temperature,  mixing  the  pow- 
der first  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little 
cold  water.  When  on  full  feed  the  calf 
will  be  getting  about  8  quarts  of  liquid 
daily  in  two  feeds.  By  the  time  the 
whole  milk  is  discontinued,  calf  should 
have  a  limited  quantity  of  good  hay  and 
have  access  all  the  time  to  a  good  dry 
young  stock  mixture.  The  following 
have  given  good  results: 
1. — 25  lbs.   corn  meal,  30  lbs.  red  dog 

flour,   30  lbs.  ground  oats,   15  lbs. 

linseed  meaL 
2. — 25   lbs.    com   meal,   25   lbs.   ground 

oats,   25   lbs.   bran,   25   lbs.   linseed 

meal. 
3. — 30  lbs.   corn  meal,  30  lbs.  ground 

oats,   30  lbs.  bran,  10  lbs.  linseed 

meal 


Ration  No.  1  has  given  good  results 
with  calves  at  the  Mass.  Experiment 
Station.  No.  3  could  be  used  instead  of 
No  2  as  the  calf  begins  to  eat  grain 
freely.  There  is  little  danger  of  too 
much  grain  being  eaten  during  the  first 
four  or  five  months.  Some  good  fitting 
rations  now  on  the  market  can  be  used 
instead  of  the  above. 

— C.  J.  Fawcett,  M.  A.  C. 


DRINK  MORE  MILK 


The  school  children  of  Massachusetts 
are  not  drinking  enough  milk.  "Of  the 
8,000  children  interviewed  last  year  at 
the  State  Tuberculosis  clinics,  nearly 
7,000  were  not  drinking  even  two  glasses 
of  milk  a  day,"  states  Dr.  Henry  D. 
Chadwick,  Director  Division  of  Tuber- 
culosis, State  Department  of  Public 
Health,  in  his  report  of  the  food  habits 
found  among  the  under-weight  school 
children. 

This  rather  startling  condition  is  not 
due  to  economic  circumstances  but  to 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
children  and  improper  home  control.  In 
spite  of  all  the  health  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  today  the  children  are  not 
taking  hold  of  the  problem  with  any 
real  interest,  for  it  was  found  that  they 
were  not  only  drinking  too  little  milk 
but  that  they  were  not  getting  enough 
of  the  right  kind  of  vegetables. 

In  examining  the  children  at  the  clinics 
the    nutrition   workers   used   the   follow- 
ing   rules    as    a    standard    of   what   the 
children   of  that   age   need: 
4   glasses   of  milk   every  day. 
1  egg  each  day. 

Some  whole  grain  bread   each   day. 
A   breakfast   including   cooked   cereal. 
Candy  and   other  sweets  only  at  the 

end  of  a  regular  meal. 
4  glasses  of  water  every  day. 
No  tea  and  coflfee. 

To  bring  these  children  up  to  normal 
weight  they  must  have  not  only  these 
food  habits  but  they  need  pienty  of 
sleep;  yet  the  figures  in  this  report 
prove  that  less  than  50%  of  the  8,000 
children  are  eating  the  right  food  and 
getting  enough  sleep.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  facts  brought  to  light  by  these 
clinics  will  stimulate  the  teachers  and 
parents  throughout  the  State  to  see 
that  the  school  children  get  the  proper 
food  to  insure  a  healthy  body  and  to 
protect  them  from  tuberculosis. 


HAVE     YOU     HAD     YOUR     SPRING 
TONIC? 


At  this  time  of  the  year  the  average 
person  feels  the  need  of  a  spring  tonic. 
He  rushes  off  to  the  doctor  or  nearest 
drug  store,  little  realizing  that  nature 
provides  an  excellent  tonic  in  his  back- 
yard or  some  place  near  by.  Dandelions, 
cowslips,  dock,  parsley,  mustard,  and 
even  the  young  milkweed  shoots,  are 
(Continued  on  Page  3  Col.  2) 
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HOME  ECONOMIC  NOTES 


Mrs.  Tobey  Say*  Home  Made  Hat*  Dif- 
fer   from    Home    Made    Biscuit* 

In  regard  to  the  present  vogue  for 
home  made  felt  hats,  Mrs  Evelyn  Tobey, 
professor  of  Millinery  at  Teachers'  Col- 
lege,  Columbia   University,  says: 

"Everywhere  one  sees  many  of  these 
attractive  hats.  Their  charm  lies  largely 
in  their  beautiful  colors  and  their 
effective  designs.  Some  of  them  are  apt 
to  look  a  bit  "Woolen  Clothy"  and  to 
show  too  many  or  too  thick  folds.  This 
is  because  the  htome  milliner  often  uses 
too  much  material,  over  trims  or  pays 
too  little  attention  to  fit  and  to  careful 
pressing. 

For  guidance  we  might  do  well  to 
study  the  designs  of  first  class  hat  mak- 
ers such  as  Knox,  Dobbs,  or  Fort-Mason 
of  London.  Except  that  they  use  fur  felt 
while  we  use  woolen  felt,  and  they 
mould  their  shapes  all  in  one  piece 
while  we  use  seems  to  form  our  hats, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  copy 
their  models  which  are  characterized  by 
their  simplicity.  Their  careful  workman- 
ship and  their  avoidance  of  trimming 
except  where  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  hat.  Remember  that  "home- 
made" when  applied  to  a  hat  is  quite 
different  than  when  applied  to  a  pan 
of  biscuits." 

Former      Massachusetts      Girl      Chosen 
Clotaing   Leader 

Miss  Esther  Belle  Cooley,  a  native  of 
Massachusetts  and  for  the  past  six  years 
clothing  specialist  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  has  been  appointed  clothing 
specialist  for   Massachusetts. 

Announcement  of  the  appointment  was 
made  recently  by  W.  A.  Munson, 
Director  of  the  Extension  Service,  M. 
A.  C.  Miss  Cooley,  who  is  to  fill  the  po- 
sition left  vacant  by  the  accidental 
death  last  September  of  Miss  Bertha 
Knght,  will  take  up  her  duties  early  in 
April. 

Miss  Cooley  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Amherst,  Mass.  She  received  her  B.  S. 
degree  in  Home  Economics  from  the 
State  College  of  Montana  in  1916.  Since 
that  time  her  experience  along  clothing 
lines  has  been  quite  extensive  and 
varied. 

She  taught-  Home  Economics  for  a 
year  in  Thompson  Falls  High  School. 
Montana;  for  two  years  she  was  in- 
structor at  Winona  (Minn.)  State  Nor- 
mal School ;  studied  clothing  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  for  a  year;  for 
14  months  was  clothing  specialist  at 
Minnesota  University  Farm;  and  since 
1921,  has  been  in  her  present  position. 

Massachusetts  is  very  fortunate  in  se- 
curing a  specialist  of  Miss  Cooley's 
qualifications,  state  leaders  at  M.  A.  C. 
declare.  She  comes  very  highly  recom- 
mended by  leaders  in  Oregon  and 
Minnesota  and  by  others  who  have  been 
in  contact  with  her  work.  County  ex- 
tension folks  in  Oregon,  when  they 
heard  she  was  leaving,  got  up  a  petition 
asking  her  to  stay  in  Oregon. 


Continued  from  Page  2  column  3) 

among  the  wild  greens  that  furnish  iron 
for  the  blood,  and  other  minerals  and 
vitamins  so  necessary  for  health.  Let- 
tuce, spinach,  cabbage,  beet  greens,  and 
endive  are  valuable  too,  and  may  be 
bought  in  the  market  at  reasonable 
prices. 

The  person  who  has  been  eating  vege- 
tables all  winter  is  not  so  likely  to  find 
himself  with  that  tired  feeling  as  the 
person  who  has  neglected  these  most 
important  foods. 

Three  vegetables  every  day — one  of 
which  may  be  po*'atoes — is  a  good  rule 
to  follow  the  yeai  round.  An  extra  pre- 
caution which  is  most  important,  is  that 
one  of  these  vegetables  each  day  shall 
be  green  or  raw.  To  insure  plenty  of 
vegetables  all  the  year  round,  the  family 
garden  is  a  great  help.  Don't  forget — 
in  planning  your  garden — to  plant  a  few 
extra  rows  for  storing  and  canning  in 
the  fall.  Greens  of  all  kinds,  green  beans, 
and  tomatoes  are  among  the  vegetables 
which  are  easily  canned,  and  which  give 
many-fold  returns  in  good  health.  They 
may  be  eaten  by  all  members  of  the 
family,  and  greatly  swell  the  sum  total 
of  minerals  and  vitamins  in  the  winter 
dietary. 

The  Bristol  County  Extension  service 
will  gladly  furnish  you  with  lists  of 
seed  varieties,  and  directions  for  plant- 
ing and  caring  for  your  garden — and 
later  with   instructions   for   canning. 


Pig  Champion  the  year  before  he  won 
his  State  club  championship.  At  the 
present  time  he  has  a  flock  of  300  lay- 
ing hens,  several  hundred  chicks  and 
several  pure  bred  Duroc  Jersey  hogs. 
During  the  past  year  Kenton  has  done 
extremely  well  with  his  poultry  and  ex- 
pects to  sell  young  pigs  in  the  near 
future. 


JUNIOR  CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Bristol     County     Has     Two     State     Club 
Champions 

Robert  Sharpies  of  Fall  River  and 
W.  Kenton  Gilford  of  Dartmouth  have 
recently  been  awarded  State  Cham- 
pionships in  Club  work  for  the  year 
1925-26,  Sharpies  in  the  Farm  Man- 
agement Club  and  Gilford  in  the  Pig 
Club  work.  Both  of  these  boys  will 
spend  a  week  at  Camp  Gilbert  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  and  each  will  receive  a  silver 
cup   properly   inscribed. 

Robert  Sharpies  was  County  Cham- 
pion in  this  same  project  a  year  before 
his  State  award  and  was  a  poultry  club 
member  for  four  years  previous  to  this. 
Robert  is  an  excellent  poultry  judge 
and  has  always  placed  high  in  junior 
poultry  judging  contests  in  the  State  in 
which  he  has  taken  part.  Robert  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  Class  of  1925,  and  has 
made  an  enviable  record  both  while  at 
the  School  and  since  his  graduation. 
At  the  present  time  he  has  charge  of 
the  poultry  department  on  the  Robert 
Peck  Farm  in  Seekonk  and  has  600  lay- 
ing  hens   and   3000   chicks. 

Kenton  Gifford  has  also  been  in  club 
work  for  several  years.  His  experience 
has  been  mainly  in  pig  club,  although 
he  has  been  in  the  garden,  com  and 
poultry  club  work.  Kenton  was  County 


Home    Economics    Club    Notes 

Before  another  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin comes  to  you  the  final  exhibits  of 
Clothing  and  Food  Clubs  will  be  under- 
way so  at  this  time  we  are  stressing 
the  matter  of  finishing  your  work.  If 
you  are  not  sure  what  your  require- 
ments are  and  have  lost  or  misplaced 
your  requirement  sheet  ask  your  lead- 
er. Club  pins  will  be  awarded  on  the 
day  of  the  exhibit  if  your  work  and 
record  are  completed  and  if  you  have 
written  your  story  and  exhibited  what 
is   required. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Smith,  leader  of  the 
Russell's  Mills  Clothing  and  Food  Clubs 
is  bringing  the  girls  along  well  and 
they  are  planning  to  have  a  fine  ex- 
hibit in  May. 

Miss  Carrie  O.  Clapp  of  Norton,  lo- 
cal leader  of  one  of  the  Norton  Cloth- 
ing Clubs  took  part  recently  in  the  4-H 
Club  Achievement  Day  program  at 
Norfolk  County.  Carrie  told  about  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  4-H  Club 
Leaders'  Training  Camp  of  which  she 
was  a  member,  and  also  about  how  she 
won  the  Singing  Sewing  Machine  at 
Brockton  Fair  two  years  ago. 

The  "Queens  of  Avalon"  4-H  Club 
in  Whittenton,  under  Mrs.  Joseph 
Fleming's  leadership  is  continuing  to 
do  good  work.  Many  of  the  girls  in- 
cluding Miss  Amy  Fleming,  Miss  Ruth 
Schofield  and  others  have  reached  a 
Food  Habit  Score  of  100  per  cent  since 
they  joined  the  Club. 

Mrs.  Elmer  Poole,  a  teacher  in  the 
Gidley  School  at  North  Dartmouth  is 
leading  all  the  girls  clubs  in  that  school 
with  excellent  results.  They  are  plan- 
ning an  interesting  program  for  their 
final  exhibit  in  May. 

The  South  Swansea  girls  in  the 
Gardner  School  under  Miss  Helen  Rea- 
gan's leadership  have  nearly  complet- 
ed all  of  their  requirements  and  prom- 
ise to  have  a  fine  exhibit. 

Miss  Florence  B.  Freeman's  girls  in 
Barrowsville,  Norton,  are  working  dil- 
igently and  under  this  leadership  will 
no  doubt  turn  out  some  worth  while 
work  and  also  learn  considerable  about 
sewing. 

Four  club  girls,  namely  Marion  Doel, 
Louise  Ascherio,  Ida  Davis  and  Mary 
Rose  from  the  Mothers'  Helpers  Club 
of  the  County  Street  School,  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears, 
gave  a  demonstration  in  darning  and 
the  use  of  sewing  machine  attachments 
at  the  recent  exhibit  of  Household  Arts 
and  Industries  of  the  Old  Colony  His- 
torical  Society   at   Taunton.    The   four 
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girls  who  took  part  do  excellent  sew- 
ing, also  the  other  girls  in  this  club. 
Miss  Sears  and  Miss  Flora  M.  Miller, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  who  has 
ass'sted  the  girls  considerably,  are  to 
be  given  great  credit  for  the  good 
showing  these  girls  made  at  the  exhib- 
it. 

Handicraft  Club   Notes 

Mr.  Fred  Walker's  Handicraft  Club 
in  North  Dighton  is  turning  out  some 
really  wonderful  work  and  should 
have  a  very  fine  exhibit.  The  Mt.  Hope 
Finishing  Company  is  co-operating 
heartily  with  this  club  work  in  North 
Dighton  by  furnishing  both  the  mater- 
ial and  also  the  time  of  Mr.  Walker, 
who  is  an  expert  cabinet  maker  and 
carpenter.  The  people  of  North  Digh- 
ton should  consider  themselves  fortun- 
ate in  having  this  fine  opportunity  for 
their  young  boys  and  should  appreciate 
the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the 
Company. 

The  Young  Carpenters  in  Potters- 
ville  under  John  Bates'  leadership  are 
also  doing  well  in  their  Handicraft 
work.  They  are  also  good  soccer  play- 
ers, for  in  a  recent  game  with  the 
Dighton  Handicraft  Clubs  they  won  by 
a  score  of  8  to  1. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Berk- 
ley Common  School  the  boys  were  all 
as  busy  as  bees  making  some  fine 
things.  Miss  Blood,  the  leader  of  this 
club,  purchased  a  few  large  pieces  of 
white  pine  lumber  and  sold  it  to  the 
boys  in  small  lots.  This  was  a  very 
novel  and  fine  idea  and  it  has  worked 
out  very  well. 

Poultry    Club    Notes 

The  results  of  the  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test for  February  are  as  follows:  Chas. 
Buck  of  Easton  won  the  first  prize  rib- 
bon with  a  production  of  74.4  per  cent. 
for  19  birds;  John  L.  Sprague,  Jr.,  of 
Taunton,  won  second  prize  ribbon  with 
a  production  of  69  per  cent,  for  14 
birds  and  Linwood  Tripp  of  Westport, 
won  the  third  prize  ribbon  wdth  a  pro- 
duction of  64  per  cent,  for  8  birds. 
The  next  ten  in  the  order  of  their 
flock  production  are  given  below: 
Robert  Hill,  Taunton,  25  birds,   61  per 

cent,  production. 
Louise    Wyeth,    Segreganset,    8    birds; 

59   per   cent,    production. 
Richard    Mercer,     Jr.,     Dartmouth,     25 

birds;  56  per  cent,  production. 
Raymond    Harrington,    Dartmouth,    14 

bii'ds;    55    per   cent,    production. 
George   Adao,    Westport,    65    birds;    54 

per  cent,  production. 
Florence      Steadman,      Dartmouth,      10 

birds;  53  per  cent,  production. 
Harvey     Smith,     Dartmouth,     7     birds; 

52   per   cent,   production. 
Vincent   McAloon,    Taunton,    12    birds; 

49  per  cent,  production. 
George  Kirby,  Taunton,  7  birds;  48  per 

cent,  production. 
Clinton   Whitman,   Rehoboth,    80   birds; 

47    per   cent,    production. 


Others  who  were  very  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  above  honor  roll  are  as 
follows:  Kenneth  Walker,  Taunton; 
James  Eddy,  Rehoboth;  Irving  Boding- 
ton,  Westport;  Evelyn  Steadman,  Dart- 
mouth; Roscoe  Macomber,  Westport 
and    Everett    Lucas,    Rehoboth. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Nodine's  poul- 
try club  letter  for  March: 

Poultry    Suggestions    for    Spring 

Have  you  forgotten  the  three  import- 
ant things  I  included  in  my  last  month- 
ly letter?  Here  they  are — ^try  to  carry 
them    out   this    spring: 

Hatch  early — before  May  1st  at  the 
latest. 

Buy  only  good  stock,  not  cheap 
chicks. 

(If  possible  purchase  hatching  eggs 
and  baby  chicks  from  certified  flocks 
here   in   Massachusetts.) 

If  you  do  not  have  room  to  raise  and 
grow  chicks,  wait  until  next  fall  and 
buy  good  pullets,  or  try  to  purchase  10 
weeks  old  pullets  this  spring. 

For   those    planning  to    hatch    chicks 
here   are  a  few  suggestions: 
Selection    of    Hatching    Eggs. 

The  proper  selection  of  hatching 
eggs  is  something  every  poultry  club 
member  should  consider  carefully. 
Size,  shape,  color,  and  texture  of  the 
shell  are  all  important.  Abnormally 
large  eggs,  small  or  misshapen  ones, 
and  those  with  poor  shell  texture  should 
be  discarded.  Use  only  medium  sized 
eggs  of  good  shape  and  color,  weighing 
about  24  ounces  to  the  dozen.  These 
inherited  characteristics  are  apt  to  be 
transmitted  to  offspring.  Choose  your 
hatching  eggs  carefully  this  spring. 
Setting    a    Hen 

Don't  wait  until  one  of  your  own 
hens  wants  to  sit.  Go  out  and  pur- 
chase a  good  setting  hen  or  trade  one 
of  your  birds  for  one.  Fix  up  a  good 
nest,  not  too  deep  so  the  hen  will  break 
the  egg's,  but  a  well  shaped,  shallow 
nest.  By  placing  a  sod  or  some  dirt  in 
the  bottom  of  the  nest  you  will  help 
to  keep  the  shape  and  furnish  some 
moisture.    Use   straw,   hay   or   shavings. 

It  is  better  to  place  your  setting  hen 
in  a  separate  coop  or  away  from  the 
other  birds.  Test  her  first  on  glass  eggs, 
or  a  few  hatching  eggs.  If  she  sits  well 
for  a  couple  of  days,  it  is  safe  to  put 
the  whole  setting  of  eggs  under  her. 
Put  hatching  eggs  under  her  at  night. 
Dust  her  thoroughly  with  lice  powder 
two  days  before  setting  her. 

Take  her  off  the  nest  once  a  day  so 
she  can  eat  and  have  a  drink  of  fresh 
water.  Watch  carefully  for  lice,  and 
keep  the  nest  clean.  This  is  important 
as  many  hens-  die  on  the  nest,  due  to 
lice  and  mites.  Test  eggs  on  the  7th  and 
14th  days  and  remove  all  those  infer- 
tile. Watch  your  hen  carefully  about 
the  18th  or  19th  day. 

Earle  H.  Nodine, 
Assistant  State  Club  Leader. 


Other  Clubs 

The  Garden,  Small  Fruits,  Field 
Crops,  Pig  and  Canning  Clubs  will  start 
very  soon  and  enrollments  in  any  of 
these  will  be  accepted  at  any  time. 
Drop  a  line  to  the  County  Club  Agent, 
Segreganset,  if  you  wish  to  join  and 
you  will  be  sent  an  enrollment  card. 

The  following  are  a  few  timely  sug- 
gestions for  prospective  garden  club 
members: 

Be  sure  to  get  good  seed  from  a 
reliable  seed  store.  It  pays  to  pay  a 
little  more  and  be  certain  of  your  re- 
sults. 

Sketch  a  plan  of  your  garden  indicat- 
ing just  where  each  variety  is  to  be 
planted. 

Order  and  get  your  fertilizer  or 
manure. 

The  land  can  be  prepared,  at  least 
plowed    and    harrowed. 

Be  sure  your  garden  tools  are  in 
good   shape  to   use. 

Early  peas  and  radishes  can  be 
planted  now  and  lettuce  and  early 
cabbage  can  be  set  out  at  this  time. 

The    following   varieties    of   veget- 
ables   are    recomended    for    the    home 
garden: 
Beans : 

Dwarf — Pencil  Pod  (Wax,  Round), 
Stringless  Green  Pod  (Green, 
Round),  Horticultural  (French's 
Strain  if  obtainable). 
Pole — Kentucky  Wonder,  Lima 
(Fordhook). 
Beets: 

Crosby's   Egyptian    (Early   Wonder). 
Cauliflower — Snowball. 
Carrot — Danvers  Half  Long. 
Corn : 

Early,     Golden    Bantam;    midseason, 
Golden    Bantam     (later    planting'; 
late,  Stowell's  Evergreen. 
Cucumbers: 

Davis    Perfect    (White    Spine). 
Lettuce: 

Heading    variety,     very     early.    May 
King;     Salamander     (Black     Seed 
Tennisball. 
Onion:    Prizetaker. 

Pea:        Bush,   Gradus;   tall.   Telephone. 
Cabbages : 

Early     and     midseason,     Copenhagen 
Market;  late,   Danish  Ballhead. 
Spinach : 

Summer,    King    of    Denmark;    spring 
and    fall,    Bloomsdale    or    Norfolk 
Savoy. 
Squash: 

Winter,  True  Hubbard,   Boston  Mar- 
row,   Des    Moines;    summer.    Giant 
Crookneck   or    Giant   Straightneck. 
Tomato : 

Early    and    midseason,    Bonny    Best; 
Late,    Stone. 
Turnip: 

Early  White  Milan,  Improved  Amer- 
ican Purple   Top. 
Radish : 

Scarlet  Globe    (Round),  White  Icicle 
(Long). 
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CORROSIVE     SUBLIMATE     TREAT- 
MENT FOR  CA3BAGE  MAGGOT 


CALENDAR 


CONCRETE  DEMONSTRATIONS 


The  maggots  which  attack  the  roots 
of  early  cabbage  and  cauliflower  are 
the  larvae  of  a  fly  resembling  the  house 
fly,  but  smaller.  This  fly  lays  her  eggs 
about  the  base  of  the  stem  of  plants  in 
the  seed  bed  or  field.  These  eggs  are 
laid  in  little  white  clusters.  The  eggs 
are  about  the  size  of  the  point  of  a 
pin  and  hatch  in  about  a  week.  Watch 
for   the   first    eggs. 

Control 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  coi-rosive  sub- 
limate crystals  (poison)  in  one  gallon 
of  water.  Warm  water  hastens  solu- 
tion. Add  this  concentrate  to  9  gallons 
of  water,  making  10  gallons  in  all. 
About  one-fourth  teacupful  should  be 
applied  to  the  base  of  each  plant  as 
soon  as  any  eggs  are  seen.  This  may 
be  done  with  a  pail  and  dipper  or  knap- 
sack sprayer  firm  which  the  nozzle 
has  been  removed. 

Note 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  deadly  pois- 
on. It  will  also  corrode  metal.  It  should 
n-t  be  allowed  to  st^nd  around. 


POULTRY  TIPS 

It  is  important  at  this  time  of  year 
to  watch  out  for  lice  and  mites  in  the 
poultry  houses.  Hens  that  have  been 
laying  heavily  though  the  winter  are 
apt  to  be  in  a  somewhat  weakened  con- 
dition. The  presence  of  lice  and  mitcf 
still  lowers  their  vitality.  The  result  is 
the  birds  are  less  resistant  to  disease 
Many  of  the  birds  stop  laying  and  gc 
into    a    molt. 

Lice  spend  their  lives  entirely  on  the 
hen's  body  while  mites  live  around  the 
roosts  and  in  the  cracks  and  crevices 
of    the    poultry    houses. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  control- 
ing  lice  is  by  poisoning  them  with  mer- 
curial ointment,  commonly  called  "blue 
butter"  or  "blue  ointment".  This  oint- 
ment is  usually  mixed  with  an  equal 
amount  of  vaseline  and  a  portion  the 
size  of  a  pea  is  applied  with  the  finger 
tips  directly  below  the  vent.  One  ap- 
plication usually  will  suffice  to  kill  both 
the   lice    and   the   mites. 

Sodium  Fluoride  purchased  as  a 
white  powder  is  also  effective  when  ap- 
plied  underneath  the   plumage. 

In  controlling  mites  it  is  important 
to  thoroughly  clean  the  house,  nest 
boxes  and  roosts.  Then  paint  the  roosts 
with  undiluted  carbolineum,  standard 
disinfectant,  crude  carbolic  acid,  crude 
oil   or   creosote. 


May  20-27 — Demonstration  in  the  use  of 
Cement  on  the  Farm,  by  Mr.  Small 
of  the   Portland   Cement  Association. 

May  21- — County  Nutrition  Day. 

June  4 — Annual  Home  Bureau  Picnic 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School. 

June  11 — Boys'  and  Girls'  Field  Day  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School. 

June  15 — Twilight  Poultry  Tour. 

July    1 — Annual    Kitchen    Tour. 

July  20-21 — Annual  Poultry  Conven- 
tion at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural   College,   Amherst. 

July  26-29 — Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Home  Week  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 

Week  of  July  24 — World's  Poultry 
CongTess  .at   Ottawa,    Canada. 

Aug.  2-5 — State  Conference  of  Agri- 
cultural Teachers  and  Leaders  at  the 
Bristol   County  Agricultural   School. 


EIGHTH    ANNUAL    BOYS'   AND 
GIRLS'    FIELD    DAY 


The  Eighth  Annual  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Field  Day  will  be  held  this 
year  as  usual  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  on  Saturday, 
June   11. 

The  general  program  of  the 
day  will  be  similar  to  the  one 
carried  on  in  previous  years, 
namely,  identification  and  judg- 
ing contests,  athletic  events, 
greased  pig  chase,  moving  pictures, 
etc. 

The  silk  flag,  awarded  by  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  will  again  be  up  for  com- 
petition and  the  school  securing 
the  highest  number  of  points  in 
the  events'wil]  win  it  for  one  year. 
The  Walker  School  at  Taunton 
holds  this  flag  at  present,  having 
won  it  for  two  consecutive  years. 

Boys  and  girls  and  their 
teachers  and  superintendents  from 
all  7th  and  8th  gxades  in  Bristol 
County  are  invited  to  this  annual 
event. 

At  a  later  date  a  letter  will  be 
sent  out  to  the  principals  of  the 
grammar  schools  in  the  county 
giving  a  definite  progTam  of  the 
events   of   the   day. 


The  Portland  Cement  Association  in 
co-operation  with  the  Bristol  County 
Extension  Service  is  conducting  a  series 
of  demonstrations  on  the  mixing  and 
use  of  concrete  on  the  farm.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  demonstrations  is  to  show 
the  most  economical  method  of  mixing 
and  using  concrete. 

Everyone  is  invited  to  attend  these 
meetings.  The  schedule  is  a  follows: — 
Friday,  May  20,  at  1.30  P.  M. — ^Mr.  F. 

L.     Canham,     Bridge     Street,     North 

Raynham. 
Monday,    May   23,    at    1.30    P.   M. — Mr. 

John     O.     Fletcher,     County     Street, 

Rehoboth. 
Tuesday,    May   24,   at   1.30   P.   M. — ^Mr. 

Alexander    Dill,    94    Leonard    Street, 

Raynham   Center. 
Wednesday,  May  25,  at  1.30  P.  M. — Mr. 

Benjamin  Davis,  Stevens  Street,  East 

Taunton. 
Thursday,  May  26,  at  1.30  P.  M. — Mr. 

Edward  E.  Jenks,  Padanaram,  South 

Dartmouth. 
Friday,  May  27,  at  1.30  P.  M. — Bristol 

County    Agricultural    School,    Segre- 
ganset. 


PLANS  GAS  ATTACK  ON  HOUSE- 
HOLD ANTS 


Modern  warfare  methods  are  very  ef- 
fective in  controlling  lawn  ants  which 
bother  not  only  the  lawn  keeper  but 
often  times  find  their  way  into  the 
house  to  pester  the  housewife. 

Ants  live  in  colonies  in  the  ground 
and  g'o  out  in  search  for  food,  so  to 
destroy  them  the  housewife  or  lawn 
keeper  must  locate  the  nest  and  then 
the  rest  is  easy,  declare  specialist  from 
the   Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Several  holes  are  made  around  the  hill 
and  filled  with  carbon  bisulphide.  This 
chemical,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air, 
forms  a  deadly  gas  which  being  heavy 
sinks  into  the  hill,  killing  the  ants.  The 
holes  may  be  covered  with  sod  or  an 
inverted  pail  or  tub.  Since  the  gas  is 
explosive  as  well  as  deadly,  never  open 
the  container  in  room  or  near  an  open 
light. 

Calcium  cyanide  is  another  poison 
which  may  be  used  to  destroy  ant  hills. 
It  too,  must  be  used  wth  great  care, 
specialists  say,  because  it  is  deadly  to 
all  life.  The  gray  powder  or  granules 
may  be  sprinkled  in  holes  like  carbon 
bisulphide  and  covered  with  a  tub.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  use  calcium  cyanide 
(Continued  on  Page  2  Col.   2) 
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LEARNING   FROM   EUROPE 


LEADERS    IN    EGG   PRODUCTION    FOR  FIVE  MONTHS'  PERIOD  ENDING 
MARCH    31,   1927 


COUNTY    LIST— BRISTOL 


One  of  the  strangest  voyages  on 
record  has  just  been  announced  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
On  the  last  day  of  July,  500  American 
farmers,  hailing  from  45  of  our  48 
States,  are  to  sail  for  a  voyage  of  in- 
spection and  education.  Their  chief 
purpose  is  to  find  out  how  Europe  man- 
ages to  make  productive  its  old  soil 
which  has  been  under  cultivation  ever 
since  the  Christian  era  began. 

Our  agriculture  is  an  infant  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Old  World.  Our 
formers  have  been  relying  on  new  soil 
while  the  farmers  of  Em-ope,  with  no 
such  advantage,  have  been  building  up 
a  tradition  of  efficient  cultivation  on 
ground  that  has  been  worked  over 
and  over  for  generations.  Where  ag- 
riculture is  succesful  in  Europe  it  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  Amei-ican  expedition  also  means 
to  look  into  the  co-operatives  by  which 
European  farmers  manage  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  with  enough  to  spare 
to  show  a  profit.  American  individual- 
ism, generally  speaking,  has  been  too 
long  trying  to  get  on  without  combina- 
tion, except  very  occasionally  for  po- 
litical purposes.  The  Europeans,  real- 
izing the  very  narrow  margins  on 
which  their  work  must  be  done,  have 
for  a  long  time  been  making  co-opera- 
tives minister  to  the  common  welfare. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are 
American  co-operatives,  some  of  them 
highly  successful,  but  these  are  com- 
paratively rare  when  the  number  of 
farmers  is  considered. 

The  expedition  should  accomplish  an 
enormous  amount  of  good.  When  the 
tourists  return  they  may  be  expected 
to  bring  to  their  home  States  a  wealth 
of  information  which  may  be  worked 
over  until  it  is  fitted  to  American  con- 
ditions.— Editorial,   Boston   Globe. 


No.  Pullets 

Prod. 

Name 

Town 

Breed 

Nov.  1st 

per  Bird 

1 

Frank    LeBlanc 

Rehoboth 

Legs. 

100 

84.2 

2 

Peckham    Poultry   Farm 

Clifford 

Reds 

1700 

83.3 

3 

Delphis  Moreau,  Jr.,  N. 

Dartmouth 

Legs.    & 

Reds        100 

77.5 

4 

Henry   H.    Goff 

Rehoboth 

Reds 

680 

75.9 

5 

Glendale  Farm 

Somerset 

Reds 

749 

74.6 

STATE  LISTS 

No.  Pullets 

Prod. 

Name 

County 

Breed 

Nov.  1 

per  Bird 

1 

Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm 

Plymouth 

Reds 

1357 

84.8 

2 

Peckham    Poultry   Farm 

Bristol 

Reds 

1700 

83.3 

3 

Monroe    &    Nepper 

Plymouth 

Reds 

1095 

77.5 

4 

H.    C.    Booth 

Hampshire 

Legs. 

1650 

76.3 

5 

E.  H.  Castle 

Plymouth 

Reds 

1079 

73.8 

6 

Globus   Poultry  Farm 

Bristol 

Rds,  Leg 

3,  Rks.   1125 

66.9 

7 

Homer   R.   Rowell 

Essex 

Reds 

1268 

65.2 

1. 

A.    S.    Pendleton 

2. 

L.  E.   French 

3. 

C.   M.   Williams 

4. 

J.  C.  Fabel 

5. 

H.  H.  Goff 

6. 

Glendale    Farm 

7. 

Bernard    Binder 

LARGE   FLOCKS   WITH   500   TO    999    PULLETS 


Essex  Reds  612 

Plymouth  Reds  655 

Barnstable  Reds  512 

Worcester  Reds    &   Legs.        666 

Bristol  Reds  680 

Bristol  Reds  749 

Barnstable  Reds  657 


83.3 
82.3 
79.5 
76.5 
75.9 
74.6 
73.1 


FEDERAL   FARM    LOANS 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field is  loaning  money  to  farmers  at  5% 
interest.  These  loans  should  be  applied 
for  directly  through  the  Secretaries  of 
the  local  Farm  Loan  Associations.  Re- 
cently several  applications  have  been 
made  through  real  estate  agents  at 
considerable  added  cost  to  the  appli- 
cant. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  borrower 
going  to  this  extra  expense.  It  can  be 
avoided  by  applying  directly  to  one  of 
the  local  secretaries.  The  purpose  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  is  to  furnish 
money  to  farmers  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

There  are  three  National  Farm  Loan 
Associations  with  headquarters  in  Bris- 
tol County.  The  addresses  of  the  secre- 
taries are  as  follows : 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Tripp,  Lunds  Corner 
Station,  New  Bedford,   Mass. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Fine,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 
Attleboro,  Mass. 

Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide,  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset,  Mas5. 


POISON      MASH      CONTROLS      CUT 
WORMS   IN   GARDEN 


GAS  ATTACKS  ON  HOUSEHOLD  ANTS 

(Continued  from  page  1  column  3) 

two  or  three  times  to  each  nest.  This  is 
the  poison  that  farmers  often  use  for 
rats. 

The  big  black  carpenter  ants  bore  into 
wood.  When  searching  for  them  the 
housewife  should  look  around  for  rotting 
wood,  perhaps  an  old  stump.  When  this 
is  removed  the  colony  will  be  destroyed. 


Cutworms  will  soon  be  starting  their 
ravages  on  garden  plants  and  in  a  few 
more  weeks  the  young  gardens  will  show 
the  effect  of  this  pest. 

If  you  find  plants  that  have  withered 
and  are  cut  off  close  to  the  ground, 
you  can  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Cutworm 
has  been  there  and  that  it  is  now  time 
to  start  eradication  methods. 

Poison  bran  mash,  states  A.  I.  Bourne, 
entomologist  from  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  is  probably  the 
best  way   of   combating  the   cutworm. 

One  pound  of  Paris  green;  5  lbs. 
of  wheat  bran;  two  quarts  of  cheap 
molasses;  two  gallons  of  water;  and  six 
lemons  or  oranges  cut  up  fine.  Dissolve 
the  molasses  in  the  water  add  the  lemons 
or  oranges  and  then  mix  thoroughly 
with  the  bran  which  contains  Paris 
Green. 

Smaller  batches  can  be  made  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  each  material.  The 
bran  should  be  scattered  broadcast  in 
the  fields  or  around  the  garden  plants. 

When  applying-  this  mash  you  must 
remember  to  keep  chickens  away  from 
the  garden  or  field.  Late  afternoon  or 
evening  is  the  best  time  to  scatter  the 
poison  bait.  Cutworms  are  active 
during  the  night  and  they  like  their 
food  fresh  and  sweet. 
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HOME   ECONOMICS   NOTES 


Annual    Home    Bureau    Picnic 

The  Annual  Home  Bureau  Picnic 
will  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Ag- 
ricultural School,  Saturday,  June  4, 
1927,  from  10.00  A.  M.  to  4.00  P.  M. 
with  basket  lunch  at  noon. 

Miss  Grace  Macleod  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  \vill  be 
the  principal  speaker.  Miss  Macleod 
works  with  Dr.  Mary  Schwartz  Rose  in 
Foods  and  Nutrition  and  will  bring-  us 
a  message  of  especial  interest.  Every 
mother  wants  to  give  her  family  the 
right  foods  to  promote  health.  She  also 
wants  to  know  what  foods  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  others  so  that  she  may  have 
variety  in  her  menus,  use  seasonal  foods 
wisely  and  spend  her  food  money  to  the 
best  advantage.  Miss  Macleod's  tall; 
will  be  on  these  points  and  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  afterwards  for  ques- 
tions. 

A  style  show  headed  up  by  Miss  Bei- 
nice  Howard  and  her  4-H  Clothing  Club 
will  be  one  of  the  attractions.  Models 
will  include  many  women  and  girls  who 
have  been  in  clothing ,  and  millinery 
projects  and  in  4-H  Clothing  Clubs. 
Miss  Esther  B.  Cooley,  the  new  State 
Clothing  Specialist,  will  probably  make 
her  first  appearance  with  Bristol  Coun- 
ty women   at  this  style   show. 

Other  features  will  include  talks  by 
women  representing  diiFerent  organi- 
zations throughout  the  county  where 
extension  projects  have  been  carried 
over   a   period    of   years. 

Mothers  may  safely  bring  their  small 
children,  and,  as  in  former  yeai-s,  leave 
them  in  the  kindergarten-nursery, 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  a  competent 
person. 


Around    the    County 

Mrs.  Stanley  Ormsbee  of  South  Re- 
hoboth  entertained  the  Clothing  group 
at  her  home.  The  ladies  had  a  regular 
buttonhole  bee,  making  both  bound  and 
worked  buttonholes  in  all  the  common 
garden  varieties,  besides  numerous 
kinds  of  pockets. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Home  Bureau 
Executive  Board  of  the  Bristol  County 
Exension  Service  plans  were  made  for 
the  Annual  Home  Bureau  Picnic  Sat- 
urday, .June  4.  Committee  chairmen 
appointed   as  follows: 

Program — Mrs.  H.  F.  Tompson,  See- 
Iconk. 

Publicity — Mrs.  Robert  S.  How- 
land,  Berkley. 

Refreshments — Mrs.  Charles  Buffin- 
ton,    Seekonk. 

Care  of  Children — Mrs.  Benjamin 
Flint,   East  Mansfield. 

Hospitality — Mrs.  W.  S.  Williams, 
East  Norton. 

Registration — Mrs.  George  H.  Fuller, 
Norton. 


Russells'  Mills  Advanced  Clothing 
group  members  had  a  tea  at  their  final 
meeting  and  exhibit.  Mrs.  Ralph  Gif- 
ford,  Mrs.  Raymond  Davoll  and  Miss 
Hetty  Gilford  had  charge  of  the  re- 
freshments. Many  becoming  dresses 
were  shown  as  a  result  of  this  year's 
work.  Each  member  made  out  a  re- 
port, a  summary  of  which  showed  a  to- 
tal of  143  garments  made  by  the  group. 
Plans  were  made  for  next  j^ar.  These 
include  a  clothing  clinic  for  the  spring 
and  fall  and  a  food  selection  project 
for   the   winter. 


The  Myricks  Food  Selection  project 
members  serve  a  dinner  at  every  meet- 
ing. At  one  meeting  they  had:  Baked 
pork  chops,  macaroni  and  cheese,  cab- 
bage and  pineapple  salad,  graham 
raisin  bread  and  butter,  butter  scotch 
pudding   with   whipped    cream,    coffee. 

The  recipes  were  all  taken  from 
their  lesson  papers  and  the  dishes  pre- 
pared by  the  members.  Since  the  first 
meeting  some  members  have  raised 
their  food  habits  score  as  much  as  35 
and   40   points. 


The  Newman  Avenue  P.  T.  A.  Mil- 
liney  group  of  Seekonk  finished  the 
season  with  some  very  smart  hats  of 
silk,  felt  and  straw.  Mrs.  George  Sykes 
entirely  completed  a  tan  felt  tarn  in 
one    afernoon. 


ARE   YOU  TOO  FAT? 

-Overweight  is  a  problem  of  the  adult. 
Comparatively  few  persons  under  thirty 
years  of  age  are  overweight.  But  how 
many  overweights  we  find  in  those  who 
have  passed  the  thirty-year  mark. 

Serious  overweight  is  a  disease  and 
should  be  considered  as  such.  To  take 
off  flesh  takes  will  power  and  hard  woi-k. 
And  the  person  who  has  once  reduced 
can  not  say,  "Now  that  I  am  in  good 
condition  once  more,  I  can  do  as  I 
please."  The  problem  of  keeping  the 
weight  down  must  be  approached  as 
Billy  Sunday  approached  conversion. 
"But  conversions  do  not  last,"  some  one 
remarked  to  this  noted  evangelist.  In  a 
flash  he  answered,  '  'Neither  do  baths." 
And  we  might  add,  "Neither  do  reduced 
weights." 

Overweight  may  be  caused  or  aggra- 
vated by  disease,  particularly  by  im- 
proper functioning-  of  some  of  the  glands. 
Extremely  large  bust  or  hips  in  women 
is  quite  often  the  result  of  some  gland 
trouble.  A  thorough  examination  by  a 
specialist  is  I'ecommended  if  there  is 
any  question. 

Life  insurance  companies  refuse  to  in- 
sure the  life  of  a  man  or  woman  who 
is  seriously  overweight.  Why?  Because 
his  chances  of  living  to  an  old  age  are 
much  less  than  those  of  a  normal  per- 
son. Is  your  life  worth  less  to  you  than 
it  is  to  an  insurance  company? 


Overweight  means  overwork.  Each 
extra  pound  puts  a  strain  on  the  heart 
and  kidneys.  Rarely  is  a  person  of 
normal  weight  a  victim  of  diabetes — the 
too  fat  man  or  woman  is  the  one  at- 
tacked. Reducing  is  a  game  of  self- 
denial  and  courage,  but  the  improve- 
ment in  health  is  worth  the  effort. 

To    the    overweight    person    we    may 
give  four  "Do's"  and  four  "Don'ts." 
1.     Do  remember  that  you  must  have 
a  strong  will   to  reduce. 
•    2.      Do    consult    a    physician    if    you 
think    you    may    have    some    or- 
organic  trouble. 

3.  Do  get  enough  protein,  minerals 
and  vitamins.  You  can  get  these 
from  skim  milk,  lean  meats, 
eggs,  whole  cereals,  vegetables 
and    fruits. 

4.  Do  drink  plenty  of  water,  the 
bulk  of  it  before  breakfast  and 
between   meals. 

1.  Don't  attempt  to  reduce  too  rap- 
idly—  1%  to  2  pounds  weekly  is 
enough   for   the    average    person. 

2.  Don't  expect  to  take  off  in  one 
or  two  months  what  has  been  ac- 
cumulating for  ten  or  twenty 
years. 

3.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  you  fail 
to  lose  much  the  first  few  weeks. 
Keep  at  it  and  you  will  be  re- 
warded. 

4.  Don't  take  drugs  such  as  are 
found  in  anti-fat  gums  and  oth- 
er  patent   medicines. 

The  overweight  person  should  avoid 
excess  starches,  sugars,  syrups,  candies, 
rich  desserts,  rich  sauces,  fats  and  oils. 
He  should  eat  plenty  of  vegetables, 
especially  the  bulky  ones  as  cabbage. 
lettuce,  turnips,  cauliflower,  celery  and 
spinach.  Fresh  fruits  with  little  or  no 
sugar  may  be  used  in  abundance,  and 
skimmed  milk  and  lean  meat  are  valu- 
able. 

If  you  would  like  special  diet  sheets 
for  overweight,  write  to  Miss  Flora  M. 
Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
Segreganset,    Mass. 


CONTROL  FOR  CUCUMBER  BEETLE 


Calcium  arsenate  is  the  best  poison 
known  for  the  little  striped  cucumber 
beetle  which  destroys  many  cucumber 
and  melon  vines  every  season. 

The  calcium  arsenate  should  be  mixed 
with  gypsum  or  air  slacked  lime  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  of  arsenate  to  ten 
pounds  of  plaster  or  lime,  then  sift  on 
the  vine  once  each  week. 

The  same  material  can  be  used  on 
potato  bugs,  on  cabbage  for  cabbage 
worms  and  for  other  leaf  eating  insects ; 
it  is  cheaper  than  lead  arsenate. 

It  kills  the  cucumber  beetle  while  lead 
arsenate  only  repels  it. 

The  beetle  is  the  carrier  of  wilt,  one 
of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  melons; 
it  is  therefore  very  important  that  the 
beetles  be  killed. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


Junior    Club    Achievement    Day    a    Sue* 
cess 

The  first  annual  4-H  Club  Achieve- 
ment Day  was  held  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  on  Satur- 
day, April  16,  and  it  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful event.  There  were  125  happy 
and  enthusiastic  leaders  and  Club  mem- 
bers  present. 

The  program  included  words  of 
welcome  by  Director  G.  H.  Gilbert, 
talks  by  State  Leader  George  L.  Far- 
ley, Assistant  State  Leader  Miss  Mari- 
on E.  Forbes;  also  short  talks  on  Club 
work  by  outstanding  Club  members 
from  other  counties,  namely.  Miss  Mir- 
iam Burgess  and  Mr.  Edward  Loomei 
of  Plymouth  County  and  Miss  Grace 
Alden  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott  of  Nor- 
folk County.  Mr.  Willard  C.  Patton, 
Club  Agent  of  Norfolk  County,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  Freeman,  Club  Agent  of  Ply- 
mouth County,  also  contributed  mater- 
ially to  the  program. 

;  A  health  contest,  which  was  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Flora  M.  Miller, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  assisted 
by  Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes,  was  held 
and  proved  to  be  very  interesting  and 
helpful.  As  each  member  registered 
they  were  weighed  and  measured. 
Later  their  food  habits  and  positive 
health  habits  were  scored  and  the 
three  winners  were  picked.  After  some 
deliberation  the  following  members 
were  awarded  prize  ribbons  by  State 
Leader  George  L.  Farley.  First,  Lois 
Field  of  Easton;  Second,  Mercedes 
Freitas  of  Dartmouth,  and  Third,  How- 
ard Francis  of  Taunton.  Doris  Field  of 
Easton  was  awarded  honorable  men- 
tion. 

Other  interesting  events  in  the  day's 
program  were  moving  pictures  on  Club 
work.  Club  songs,  and,  finally  a  brief 
business  meeting  of  the  4-H  Service 
Club  during  which  the  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  coming  year; 
President,  Raymond  Haglund,  Easton; 
Vice-Pi-esident,  Marion  Doel,  Taunton; 
Secretary,  Evelyn  Steadman,  Dart- 
mouth; Executive  Committee,  Carrie 
Clapp,  Norton;  John  Bates,  Somerset, 
Ruth  Cruickshank,  Easton. 

The  following  Club  members  assisted 
very  much  in  the  day's  program.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  lunch  Carrie 
Clapp  and  Marjorie  Becker  of  Norton 
and  Madeline  Delano  and  Isabelle  Enos 
of  Taunton  assisted.  In  the  weighing 
and  measuring  Anna  Buck,  Howard 
Jennings  and  Ruth  Cruickshank  of  Eas- 
ton and  Carrie  Clapp  of  Norton  were 
very  helpful,  and  in  the  operating  of 
the  moving  pictures  Joseph  Rego  of 
Easton  was  a  real  Club  boy.  His  assist- 
ance was  greatly  appreciated.  The  fol 
lowing  girls  made  and  donated  fine 
cakes  for  the  lunch  which  was  served 
by  the  Club  girls  who  prepared  it — 
Madeline     Delano,     Margaret     MacCal- 


lum  and  Charlotte  Witherell,  all  of 
Taunton.  The  rest  of  the  lunch  was 
furnished  by  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural   School. 

The  roll  call  by  towns  showed  that 
Easton  had  the  largest  attendance,  22 
in  all.  Dartmouth  was  second  with  20, 
and  Dighton  third  with  15  members 
present. 

The  following  local  leaders  were 
present  at  the  Club  Rally  Day — Mrs. 
Elmer  M.  Poole,  Dartmouth;  Rev.  Geo. 
L.  Thompson,  Dighton;  Miss  Ruth 
Cruickshank,  Miss  Dorothy  Godfrey  and 
Raymond  Haglund  of  Easton;  Miss 
Carrie  O.  Clapp,  Miss  Marjorie  Becker 
of  Norton;  Miss  Clara  Munroe,  Miss 
Bernice  Howard  of  Rehoboth  and  M'ss 
Louise  B.  Sears,  Miss  Evelyn  Morse, 
Miss    Charlotte    Witherell    of    Taunton. 

Everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  the  day 
very  much  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
event  will  be  held  annually.  Another 
business  meeting  of  the  4-H  Service 
Club  will  probably  be  held  in  connec 
tion  with  the  Annual  County  Extension 
Service  meeting  in  the  late  fall  or  early 
winter.  The  date  of  this  meeting  will  be 
announced  in  a  later  issue  of  thi?  Bul- 
letin.   Watch   for   it! 

Results     of     the     Monthly     Egg     Laying 
Contest 

The  results  of  the  monthly  egg  lay- 
ing contest  for  March  is  as  follows: 
First,  Florence  Steadman,  Dartmouth, 
with  80  per  cent,  production;  second, 
Raymond  Harrington  of  Dartmouth 
with  78  per  cent  production,  and  third, 
John  L.  Sprague,  Jr.,  of  Taunton  with 
76  per  cent,  production.  The  next  ten 
in  the  order  of  their  production,  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Charles  Buck,  Easton,  71  per  cent, 
production. 

2.  Linwood    Tripp,    Westport,    70    per 
cent,   production. 

3.      George     Adao,     Westport,     69     per 
cent,    production. 

4.  Nathaniel    Giflford,    Dartmouth,    64 
per  cent,  production. 

5.  Joseph    Vieira,    Dartmouth,    63    per 
cent,   production. 

6.  Hai-vey    Smith,    Westport,    63    per 
cent,   production. 

7.  Robert  Hill,   Taunton,   63  per  cent, 
production 

8.  Louise  Wyeth,  Segreganset,   62  per 
cent,   production. 

9.  George     Kirby,     Taunton,     61     per 
cent,   production. 

10.  Augustus     Gonet,     Dartmouth,     60 
per  cent,  production. 

Other  Poultry  Club  members  stand- 
ing well  up  in  the  list  of  egg  records 
for  the  month  of  March  are  the  follow- 
ing: Oscar  Forand,  Charles  Morse  of 
Acushnet;  Clifford  PeiTy,  Ralph  Gifford 
and  William  Morrison  and  Evelyn 
Steadman  of  Dartmouth;  Allen  Shorey, 
Jr.,  Lawrence  Spencer,  Westport; 
Kenneth  Walker,  Arthur  Boisvert, 
Henry  Boisvert  of  Taunton  and  Clin- 
ton Whitman  of  Rehoboth. 


Organized   Club   Doings 

The    Lincoln    Busy    Bees    of    Westville 

are    making    fine    progress    under    the 

leadership    of   Mrs.    Robert   L.    Lincoln. 

The   following  is   a   Club   Song  written 

by    Helen   Bro^vn   of   this   club.    It  goes 

to    the    tune    of    the    "Parade    of    the 

Wooden   Soldiers:" 

The   4-H   Club 

Knows    what   they're    about. 

They    paint    their    cheeks    from    inside 

out. 
They    eat    the    food    that's    good    and 

sane, 
And  juggle  a  book  on  the  top  of  their 

brain.  , 


Results  of  the  recent  4-H  Club  games 
are   as    follows : 

Junior  Mt.  Hope  Carpenters  of  No. 
Dighton  10,  Pottersville  Handicraft 
Club   8. 

County  Street  Handicraft  Club, 
Taunton,  11;  Junior  Mt.  Hope  Carpen- 
ters,   North    Dighton,    4. 

The  results  of  other  games  to  be 
played  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of 
the   Farmers'   Bulletin. 


Club  exhibits  have  already  been  held 
in  Berkley,  South  Rehoboth,  Potters- 
ville and   South  Swansea. 

In  Berkley  there  were  fine  exhibits 
of  both  Clothing  and  Handicraft.  Mrs. 
Raymond  Chadwick  and  Miss  Addie  M. 
Blood  were  the  leaders  of  this  club  and 
should  receive  great  credit  for  the  re- 
sults  obtained. 

In  the  Clothing  Club  Exhibit  Corne- 
lia Pierce  won  first,  Elsie  Bassett  won 
second  and  Emma  Isaac  won  third.  In 
the  Handicraft  exhibit  Manuel  Martin 
won  first,  Arthur  Peirce  won  second 
and  Norman  Williams  won  third. 


In  South  Rehoboth  the  final  exhibit 
of  the  Food  Club,  which  includes  five 
girls  and  five  boys,  was  held  in  the 
Pleasant  Street  School  in  connection 
with  the  Parent-Teacher  Association 
monthly  meeting.  Miss  Gladys  Najarian 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fine  show- 
ing made  by  these  boys  and  girls.  Ruth 
Vincent  won  first  prize,  Raymond  Ga- 
mache  won  second  prize  and  Harry  E. 
Lucas  third  prize. 


In  the  Pottersville  Handicraft  Club 
John  Bates,  local  leader  of  the  club, 
and  also  a  member,  was  awarded  first 
prize,  Norman  Clegg  won  second  prize 
and  third  prize  was  won  by  Allister 
MacGregor. 


The  Gardner  Handicraft  Club  of  the 
Gai-dner  School  in  South  Swansea  had 
their  final  exhibit  recently.  The  follow- 
ing won  prize  ribbons:  First,  Raymond 
Midwood;  Second,  Roland  Fi'enette, 
and   third,    William   H.   Whittaker. 

Mr.  Alton  Holmes  and  Miss  Helen 
Reagan  were   the   leaders    of   the   club. 
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ONE   PAIR  OF   RATS   MAKE   THOU- 
SANDS IN  ONE  YEAR. 


CALENDAR 


CONTROL  OF  CUCUMBER  BEETLE 


The  descendants  of  one  pair  of  rats, 
if  left  undisturbed,  will  amount  to  more 
than  100,000  in  a  year,  or  359,709,000 
in  three  years,  according  to  an  estimate 
made  by  U.  S.  Biological  Survey. 

Few  farmers  realize  how  many  their 
farms  actually  hold,  due  to  the  fact  that 
rats  are  most  active  at  night  when  the 
farmer  hasn't  a  chance  to  see  them. 
Some  idea  of  the  number  of  rats  a 
farm  may  have  can  be  obtained  from 
reports  received  by  the  rodent  control 
offices. 

One  farm  in  Massachusetts  reports 
350  killed  in  two  weeks.  A  Rhode  Island 
farm  reports  47  taken  from  under  one 
small  poultry  house.  The  number  of 
rats  in  a  litter  varies  from  eight  to 
fourteen,  the  average  being  ten.  Rats 
begin  to  breed  when  three  or  four  • 
months  old  and  have  six  to  eight  litters 
per  year  on  the  avera  ?e. 

Thorough  cleanlines  and  orderliness 
about  the  farm  build  ?s  is  the  first 
essential  in  keeping  own  rats.  Old 
woodpiles,  trash,  and  jarbage  dumps 
are  fine  breeding  placBL.  for  these  pests. 
With  no  place  to  feed  and  no  easy  hiding 
place,  the  rats  usually  seek  other  quar- 
ters. 

Making  buildings  and  shelters  rat 
proof  is  the  second  essential  in  chasing 
the  rats  from  your  farm.  But  once  in- 
fested the  necessity  arises  of  using 
other  means. 

Poisoning,  trapping,  and  using  poison 
igas  are  the  most  common  methods  in 
use. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1302,  "How  to 
Get  Rid  of  Rats,"  may  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  Inquiries 
sent  to  E.  M.  Mills,  Fernald  Hall,  Am- 
herst. Mass.,  or  to  your  county  agricul- 
tural agent  at  Segreganset,  Mass.,  will 
bring  you  further  suggestions  as  to 
how  these  pests  may  be  held  in  check. 


THE    300    BUSHEL    POTATO    CLUB 

To  encourage  the  efficient  production 
of  market  potatoes  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  yields  of  potatoes  grown  in 
Massachusetts. 

Anyone  interested  in  competing  for 
these  prizes  must  fill  out  an  entry  blank 
before  July  1.  These  blanks  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Warren  L.  Ide,  County 
Agent,  Segreganset,  Mass.  In  order  to 
compete,  the  grower  must  have  at  least 
two  acres  of  potatoes  in  one  field. 


June  24 — June  Dance  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural   School. 

June  25 — Outing  of  Men's  Club  of 
First  Christian  Church,  Fall  River, 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  Grove. 

July  1 — Annual  Kitchen  Tour,  starting 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agriculural 
School  at  10.00  A.  M. 

July  20-21 — Annual  Poultry  Conven- 
tion at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural  College,  Amherst. 

July  22-29 — rClub  Champions  Camp  at 
Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Am- 
herst. 

Week  of  July  24 — World's  Poultry 
Congress  as  Ottawa,  Canada. 

July  26-29 — Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  Amherst. 

July  31 — Canning  Demonstrations  by 
Prof.   W.  R.   Cole. 

Aug.  2-5 — State  Conference  of  Agri- 
cultural Teachers  and  Leaders  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School. 

Aug.  3 — Annual  Field  Day,  Market 
Garden  Field  Station,  Waltham. 

Aug.    16 — Annual   Poultry  Field   Day. 

Aug.  17 — Canning  Demonstrations  by 
Prof.  W.  R.  Cole. 

Oct.  12  and  13 — Bristol  County  Farm- 
ers' Fair,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


FARM     AND     HOME     WEEK     PRO- 
GRAMS 


July  26  to  29  are  the  dates  for  the 
Farm  and  Home  Week  program  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  Mass.  The  poultry  program, 
however,  will  be  held  July  20  and  21. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  World 
Poultry  Congress  meets  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  July  26-29. 

Amherst  lies  in  a  very  beautiful  val- 
ley and  is  an  excellent  place  to  spend  a 
few  days  vacation.  Excellent  programs 
have  been  prepared  for  fruit  growers, 
dairymen,  market  gardeners  and  home- 
makers. 

Special  entertainment  features  have 
been  arranged  including  musical  pro- 
grams and  an  address  by  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp,  noted  author  and  lecturer. 

The  dairy  program  is  especially  at- 
tractive. Prof.  J.  W.  White  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  Prof. 
F.  B.  Morrison  of  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
tural College  will  be  two  of  the  leading 
speakers. 

For    complete    program,    address    Mr. 


Last  month  we  had  an  article  in  this 
bulletin  on  the  control  of  the  cucumber 
beetle  by  the  use  of  calcium  arsenate. 
Several  growers  have  reported  difficulty 
in  obtaining  this  material. 

The  Market  Garden  Field  Station  at 
Waltham  suggests  that  Sodium  Fluosili- 
cate  is  equally  effective  in  controlling 
the  cucumber  beetle.  This  material  can 
be   obtained   locally. 

Sodium  Fluosilicate  is  a  white  powder 
which  is  easily  applied  to  the  plants 
as  a  dust.  Use  one  part  of  commercial 
fluosilicate  to  nine  parts  of  hydrated 
lime.  Apply  at  weekly  intervals  as  long 
as  the  beetles  are  working.  It  requires 
about  3  pounds  of  the  mixture  for  an 
acre.  The  material  should  be  dusted  on 
when  the  plants  are  dry.  The  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  will  be 
glad  to  let  you  know  where  this  material 
can  be  obtained  locally. 


ASPARAGUS    SURVEY 


"The  Market  Garden  Field  Station,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
at  Waltham,  Mass.,  is  making  a  survey 
of  all  the  asparagus  growers  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Any  grower  having  one  quar- 
ter acre  or  over  is  requested  to  send  in 
the  following  information.  Name,  ad- 
dress, number  of  acres,  varieties,  age 
of  beds,  acreage  to  be  planted  in  1928, 
acres  plowed  under,  where  roots  and 
seed  are  bought,  where  grass  is 
marketed  and  any  special  means  of 
marketing  as  package,  roadside  stand, 
etc.,  is  wanted.  Number  of  boxes  sold  in 
1927  will  be  helpful.  In  fact,  a  letter  to 
Professor  Victor  A.  Tiedjens,  240 
Beaver  Stree.t,  Waltham,  Mass.,  telling 
about  your  asparagus  will  be  greatly 
appreeij.ted.  Will  y&U  help  make  this  a 
100%  survey?  There  are  a  large  number 
ol  dairy  farmers  in  Massachusetts  who 
grow  asparagus  and  whose  names  are 
not  on  our  mailing  list.  The  Field 
Station  wants  them  on  their  list.  Won't 
you  sit  down  and  tell  them  your  aspara- 
gus story?  They  will  appreciate  the  in- 
formatioife^  soon  as  the  cutting  season 
is  over.  If  you  will  send  them  your  name 
they  will  send  you  a  questionaire  to  fill 
out  and  in  that  way  get  all  the  in- 
formation." 


Earle  S.  Carpenter,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  Extension  Service, 
Amherst,  Mass. 
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LEADERS  IN   EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  SIX  MONTHS'  PERIOD  ENDING 
APRIL   30,   1927. 

COUNTY   LIST 


General  Care  of  the  Garden: 

Success  or  failure  may  depend  on  the 
way  your  garden  is  taken  care  of 
during  June,  when  particular  attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  garden  work.  It  is 
easy  to  forget  to  cultivate  every  week, 
but  you  know  that  weeds  grow  excep- 
tionally fast  and  so  it  is  important  that 
you  cultivate,  or  they  will  get  the  better 
of  you.  Also  remember  that  cultivation 
helps  to  conserve  moisture.  Cultivate 
thoroughly,  for  this  means  a  crop  of 
vegetables  rather  than  weeds. 

Probably  you  will  sell  a  few  vege- 
tables during  June  or  use  them  at  home. 
As  a  careful  record  is  to  be  kept  on 
your  garden,  all  vegetables  sold  or  used 
at  home  should  be  counted.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  will  use  your  vege- 
tables at  home,  the  following  average 
prices  may  be  used. 

Asparagus,  20c  a  bunch   (18  stalks) 

Lettuce,  7 Vic  a  head. 

Radishes,  5c  a  bunch  (5-7  in  a  bunch). 

Spinach,   10c   one-half  peck. 

Rhubarb,   5c   a  pound. 

A  list  of  vegetable  prices  will  be  in- 
cluded in  each  monthly  letter.  Look  for 
this  and  use  these  prices  in  accounting 
for  vegetables  used  at  home. 

In  addition  to  thoroughly  cultivating 
your  garden  and  keeping  accurate 
records,  there  will  be  the  thinning  out 
of  your  vegetables  this  month.  Such 
vegetables  as  beets,  carrots,  lettuce, 
radishes,  onions,  etc.  will  need  thinning 
out  in  order  to  give  all  the  best  possible 
chance  for  growth. 

Let's  "dig"  right  in  this  month  and 
take  good  care  of  our  gardens. 


No.  Pullets 

Prod. 

Name 

Town 

Breed 

Nov.  1st. 

per  bird 

1. 

Frank    LeBlanc, 

Rehoboth 

Legs 

100 

106.7 

2. 

Peckham   Poultry  Farm,     CliflFord 

Reds 

1700 

101.0 

3. 

Eben    E.   Brown, 

Rehoboth 

Rocks  &  Reds 

393 

93.5 

4. 

Glendale  Farm, 

Somerset 

Reds 

749 

93.2 

5. 

Henry  H.  Goff, 

Rehoboth 

Reds 

680 

93.2 

6, 

Delphis    Moreau   Jr., 

No.    Dart'th 

Legs  &  Reds 

100 

89.8 

LEADERS  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  SIX  MONTHS'  PERIOD 

ENDING 

APRIL 

30,  1927. 

STATE  LISTS 

Large  Flocks  with  1000  Pullets  or 

More. 

No.  Pullets 

Prod. 

Nam© 

Town 

Breed 

Nov.  1st. 

per  bird 

1. 

Elm   Tree   Poultry  Farm,     Ply'th 

Reds 

1357 

103.0 

2. 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm,       Bristol 

Reds 

1700 

101.0 

3. 

Monroe  &  Nepper, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

1095 

97.5 

4. 

H.   C.  Booth, 

Hampshire 

Legs. 

1650 

85.1 

5. 

E.  H.  Castle, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

1079 

92.1 

6. 

E.  Hayes  Small, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

1344 

72.5 

7. 

Hass   Poultry  Farm, 

Bristol 

Legs. 

2500 

71.5 

Large 

Flocks  with  500  to  999  Pullets. 

1. 

A.  S.  Pendleton, 

Essex 

Reds 

612 

103.9 

2. 

L.    E.    French, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

655 

101.6 

3. 

C.  M.  Williams, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

512 

100.2 

4. 

Glendale   Farm, 

Bristol 

Reds 

749 

93.2 

4. 

H.  H.  Goff, 

Bristol 

Reds 

680 

93.2 

5, 

Bernard  Binder, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

657 

93.0 

6. 

M.    R.   Jones, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

555 

90.9 

7. 

John  G.   Ellis, 

Berkshire 

Legs.   &   Reds 

501 

87.7 

ing  contest  for  April  are 

as  follows: 

THE      WORLD'S      POULTRY      CON- 

wii 

John  L.  Sprague,  Jr.,  Taunton,  First, 

h>.    o    <\no'\i:    nrnHnntinn    nf    Q8    npr   pent. 

GRESS 

Results   of   Junior   Monthly   Egg  Laying 
Contest 

The  results  of  the  monthly  egg  lay- 


SecondjFlorence  Steadman,  Dartmouth, 
flock  production,  91  per  cent.  Wilfred 
Vincent,  Third,  flock  production  So 
per  cent.  The  next  ten  in  the  order  of 
production,   are  as  follows: 

1.  Vincent  McAloon,  Taunton,  80 
per  cent,   production. 

2.  Clinton  Whitman,  Rehoboth,  79 
per  cent,   production. 

3.  Raymond  Harrington,  Dart- 
mouth,   77   per   cent,    production. 

4.  Harvey  Smith,  Westport,  76  per 
cent,  production. 

5.  Linwood  Tripp,  Westport,  75 
per  cent,  production. 

6.  Robert  Hill,  Taunton,  73  per 
cent,  production. 

7.  James  Eddy,  Rehoboth,  72  per 
cent,  production. 

8.  Allen  Shorey,  Jr.,  Westport,  71 
per  cent,   production. 

9.  Kenneth  Walker,  Taunton,  70.5 
per  cent,   production. 

10.  George  Kirby,  Taunton,  70  per 
cent,   production. 

Other  poultry  club  members  standing 
well  up  near  the  top  are  as  follows: 
Lionel  Sears,  Evelyn  Steadman,  Clif- 
ford Perry,  Augustine  Gonet  and  Rich- 
ard Mercer  of  Dartmouth;  Louise 
Wyeth,  Segreganset;  Arthur  Boisvert 
and  Henry  Boisvert,  Taunton,  and 
Granville  Norton,  Jr.,  and  Charles 
Morse   of  Acushnet. 


July  27  to  August  4,  are  the  dates  set 
for  the  greatest  gathering  of  poultry  in- 
terests the  world  has  seen.  This  meeting 
will  be  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 

It  is  about  500  miles  to  Ottawa  by 
auto.  The  roundtrip  convention  railroad 
fare  from  Boston  is  $20.85  with  $3.00 
extra  each  way  for  upper  berth  and  $3.75 
for  lower  berth. 

Poultrymen  who  plan  to  attend  should 
write  to  Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  membership  cards.  These  cards 
must  be  presented  at  the  conference. 

Further  information  concerning  auto 
tours  or  train  schedules  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Professor  William  C.  Mona- 
han,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Extension   Service,   Amherst,   Mass. 


BETTER  HAY 

Getting  quality  of  roughage  is  not 
alone  a  matter  of  acreage  of  legume 
crops.  Timothy  should  be  cut  in  bloom, 
cut  alfalfa  one-tenth  to  one-fourth 
bloom.  Earlier  cutting  will  be  danger- 
ous to  the  stand.  Late  cutting  results 
in  loss  of  leaves. 

Better  hay  results  from  curing  hay 
in  windrow  or  cock. 

The  cow  is  the  final  market  for  the 
hay  and  she  pays  a  much  higher  return 
in  milk  from  good  hay  than  poor  hay. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  NOTES 


Home    Bureau    Officers    Visit    Norfolk 
County 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Williams,  East  Norton; 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Howland,  Berkley;  Mrs. 
Charles  Buffinton,  Seekonk,  and  Miss 
Flora  M,  Miller,  Segreganset,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Bristol  County  Home  Bu- 
reau Executive  Board,  visited  the  Nor- 
folk County  Annual  Project  Leaders' 
meeting  held  at  the  Norfolk  County 
Agricultural  School,  Walpole,  Mass.,  in 
May.  Visitors  from  Worcester,  Mid- 
dlesex and  Essex  Counties  were  also 
present. 

At  this  meeting  the  leaders  from  all 
over  the  county  reported  on  the  work 
which  had  been  done  this  past  year, 
summarized  both  the  high  and  low 
points  and  in  the  light  of  the  results 
shown  made  plans  for  next  year's  pro- 
gram. 

It  was  in  reality  a  big  committee 
meeting  where  problems  were  discussed 
with  a  frankness  and  intimacy  that 
helped  much  towards  their  solving.  One 
report  which  made  a  great  impression 
on  everyone  was  that  on  budgets.  The 
courage  of  the  woman  who  got  up  be- 
fore the  others  and  told,  in  such  a  sim- 
ple yet  forceful  way,  of  her  own  per- 
sonal problems  in  managing  her  fam- 
ily finances,  and  of  the  help  she  had  re- 
ceived through  budget  conferences  with 
the  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  was 
more  convincing  to  those  who  had  been 
wondering  about  budgets  than  any  set 
of  lectures  could  have  been. 

By  the  way,  if  any  one  in  Bristol 
County  would  like  to  have  a  budget 
conference,  that  service  is  available  to 
you  also  through  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  at  Segreganset,  Mass. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  ser- 
vice and  during  the  noon  hour  a  very 
pleasing  candle  light  ceremony  was  ob- 
served, emblematic  of  the  extension  of 
this  service  by  every  leader  to  her  own 
field.  Each  person  present  was  given  a 
candle.  Miss  Clark,  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  called  six  outstanding 
leaders  and  lighted  their  candles  with 
her  own.  Each  of  these  leaders  in  turn 
lighted  the  candles  of  those  around  the 
room.  Then  a  march  was  formed  up 
the  stairs  and  around  the  balcony, 
where,  as  each  stood  with  her  lighted 
candle  Miss  Clark  read  a  few  words  on 
■"extending  the  light  of  service." 

Everyone  went  home  from  the  meet- 
ing feeling  a  great  desire  to  spread  the 
good  work  of  the  Extension  Service. 


THE  FIFTH  HOME  BUREAU  PICNIC 


A  representative  group  of  home- 
makers  from  Bristol  County,  together 
"with  State  and  County  leaders,  met  at 
the  Agricultural  SchooI,Saturday  morn- 
ing, June  4,  with  President  Mrs.  Har- 
old F.  Tompson  of  the  Home  Bureau 
in  charge. 

The    program    of    the    day    opened 


with  greetings  from  the  President  and 
the  School  Director. 

Interesting  reports  were  given  by 
prominent  leaders  of  various  organi- 
zations of  Bristol  County  with  which 
the  Home  Bureau  makes  contacts.  The 
general  theme  of  these  reports  was 
"How  the  Home  Bureau  Helps  Other 
Organizations." 

Mrs.  Milton  A.  Dupouy  of  Seekonk 
reported  for  the  Newman  Avenue  Par- 
ent-Teachers' Association.  Mrs.  Howard 
Fiske  of  East  Mansfield  reported  for  a 
local  group  of  homemakers  in  that  sec- 
tion. Mrs.  George  Lawton  of  Westport 
for  a  group  in  Westport  and  Mrs.  James 
E.  Gilson  of  Westville  reported  for  the 
Westville  Woman's  Club. 

In  their  studies  in  child  nutrition  and 
care,  in  clothing  construction  and  re- 
construction, in  home  management  and 
in  their  study  of  various  home  arts 
these  groups  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  services  of  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  and  others  of  the  Home 
Bureau  and  of  State  Leaders. 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  the  new  State 
Home  Demonstration  Leader  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  introduced  and  spoke 
her  favorable  first  impressions  of  the 
Home  Bureau  and  Home  Bureau  work 
in   Bristol   County  and   in  the  State. 

At  the  Annual  Business  meeting  held 
just  after  the  noonday  lunch  Executive 
Board  members  and  Town  Chairmen 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  aa 
follows : 

Executive  Board 
Mrs.    Harold    F.    Tompson,    Seekonk — 

President. 
Mrs.  'George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield — 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mrs.    George    W.    Boardman,    Potters- 

ville. 
Mrs.  Charles  Buffinton,  Seekonk. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Pittendreigh,  New  Bedford. 
Mrs.  Arthur  O.  York,  New  Bedford. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Fuller,  Norton. 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Howland,  Berkley. 

Town  Chairmen,    1927-28 
Acushnet — Mrs.   Charles  Holmes. 
Attleboro — Mrs.   Edith   Haskill. 
Berkley — Mrs.   Robert   S.   Howland. 
Dartmouth — Mrs.   Charles  Sawyer  and 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lucas. 
Dighton — Miss  Agnes  Murray. 
Easton — Mrs.  Mary  L.  Howard 
Fairhaven — Mrs.   Daniel  T.   Hillman. 
Fall  River — Mrs.   Herbert  Davis. 
Freetown — Mrs.  Ruth  Kendrick. 
Mansfield — Mrs.  Benjamin  Flint. 
New     Bedford — Mrs.     W.     A.     Pitten- 
dreigh. 
Norton — Mrs.  George  H.  Fuller. 
North   Attleboro — Mrs.  J.   A.   Clarner. 
Raynham — Mrs.  D.  R.  Rideout. 
Rehoboh — Mrs.   Harry  Lucas. 
Seekonk — Mrs.     Harriette     R.     Greene 

and  Mrs.  Milton  A.  Dupouy. 
Somerset — Mrs.   George   Boardman. 
Taunton — Mrs.   A.  F.  White  and  Mrs. 
James  Gilson. 

Westport — Mrs.    George    Lawton    and 
Mrs.  C.  O.  Wing. 


The  outstanding  features  of  the 
afternoon  were  an  illustrated  discourse 
on  "What  to  Eat"  by  Miss  Grace  Mac- 
leod,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Professor  Macleod  spoke  of  the  four 
essentials  of  right  nutrition  as  calories, 
protein,  minerals  and  vitamins,  and  by 
various  comparisons  and  illustrations 
showed  how  these  essentials  can  be 
supplied  in  the  daily  diet.  Some  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  economies  that 
may  be  effected  in  the  right  use  of 
various  foods,  both  as  an  aid  to  the 
pocketbook  and  as  an  aid  to  health. 

Professor  Macleod  is  an  early  school 
friend  of  our  own  Home  Bureau  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  H.  F.  Thompson.  She  has  an 
unusually  pleasing  personality  as  well 
as  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  nu- 
trition and  dietetics. 

Then  the  Style  Show.  State  Leader 
Miss  Esther  B.  Cooley,  exhibited  the 
work  of  various  local  Home  Bureau 
members  who  came  reluctantly  upon 
the  rostrum  wearing  the  garments  they 
themselves  had  fashioned  and  made. 
Not  only  were  the  garments  a  credit- 
able achievement,  but  Miss  Cooley's 
Illuminating  comments  upon  them 
showed  that  the  makers  of  the  gar- 
ments had  an  appreciative  insight  into 
effects  to  be  desired  and  how  to  get 
them. 

Miss  Cooley's  contagious  chuckle 
and  good  humor  would  make  even  the 
sewing  of  a  patch  on  a  pair  of  over- 
alls interesting  to   her  audience. 

The  climax  of  the  day's  program  was 
an  exhibition  staged  by  Mrs.  George  H. 
Fuller  of  Norton,  of  the  work  of  her 
Home  Econimics  Club  girls.  It  was  a 
remarkable  piece  of  work.  For  an  hour 
or  more  these  young  school  girls  trip- 
ped across  the  stage  displaying  dresses 
and  other  garments  they  had  made  for 
their  own  wear  or  for  their  little  sis- 
ters. 

The  dresses  were  all  in  excellent  good 
taste.  The  workmanship  was  such  that 
at  one  point  in  the  program  the  gar- 
ments were  worn  wrong  side  out  and 
except  for  the  anouncement  the  audi- 
ence would  hardly  have  detected  the 
difference. 

This  is  not  merely  good  dressmak- 
ing, it  touches  a  high  mark  in  educa- 
tion. The  fine  enthusiasm  of  these 
young  girls  for  their  work,  their 
knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  color  and 
fabric  and  form,  their  knowledge  of 
costs,  the  thoroughness  with  which  their 
work  is  executed,  are  developing  qual- 
ities of  womanhood  that  will  be  in- 
valuable to  them  throughout  the  years. 
Mrs.  Fuller  is  a  busy  woman  in  her 
own  home.  Her  own  family  circle  is 
never  neglected.  But  for  a  period  of 
years  she  has  given  her  services  freely 
to  groups  of  the  young  girls  of  Norton 
until  she  now  directs  four  such  groups 
in  three  of  which  her  own  early  pupils 
are  used  as  leaders. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTlViiIES 


Most  of  the  clubs  in  the  county  have 
held  their  final  exhibits  to  date  and  the 
following  is  the  list  of  winners  in  each 
exhibit : 

Norton,  "Waukon" — First,  Florence 
Scott;  Second,  Natalie  Perkins;  Third, 
Eleanor  Bruce;  Best  Darn,  Eleanor 
Bruce,  Norton,  "Star  Workers" — First, 
iMarjorie  Becker;  Second,  Alice  Beck- 
er; Third,  Virginia  Thurber;  Best  Darn, 
Marjorie  Becker.  Norton,  "Winnecun- 
net" — First,  Dorothy  Godfrey;  Second, 
Ruth  Holmes;  Third,  Eleanor  Erickson. 
Best  Darn,  Ruth  Holmes.  Norton,  "Bar- 
rowsville" — First,  Margaret  Shaw; 
Second,  Georgianna  Courchine;  Third, 
Beatrice  Rogers.  Best  Darn,  Margaret 
Shaw. 

Taunton,  County  Street  School — 
Food  Club— First  year  work:  First, 
Isabella  Enos;  Second,  Madeline  Del- 
ano; Third,  Mildred  Stroyny.  Food- 
Second  year  work:  First,  Alice  Burton; 
Second,  Margaret  MacCallum.  Cloth- 
ing Club — First  year  work :  First,  Char- 
lotte Ashley  Second,  Greta  Boehner; 
Third,  Edith  Enos.  Clothing  Club — 
Second  year  work:  First,  Dorothy  Ma- 
comber;  Second,  Barbara  Morse;  Third, 
Margaret  Ferria.  Clothing — Third  year 
work:  First,  Marion  Doel;  Second,  Ida 
Davis.  In  the  Handicraft  exhibit,  first 
year  work:  First,  Waldo  Witherell  Sec- 
ond, Sydney  Wilkins;  Third,  George 
MacCallum.  Handicraft — Second  year 
work:  First,  Aldo  Fasolo  Second,  Re- 
nato  Machio;  Third,  Walter  Dean. 
Handicraft — Third  year  work:  First, 
Nathan  Macomber;  Second,  Milton 
Morse;  Third,  Thaddeus  Stroyny.  Room 
Beautiful  Club:  First,  Evelyn  Morse; 
Second,  Anna  Silvia  Third,  Myrtice 
Delano. 

Taunton,  Scaddings  School — Cloth- 
ing: First,  Lydia  Meunier;  Second, 
Gladys  Leonard;  Third,  Rita  Meunier. 
Handicraft:  First,  William  Tipping; 
Second,  Russell  Murphy;  Third,  Robert 
Lincoln. 

Easton,  Poquanticut  Club — Clothing 
— First  year  work,  younger  girls:  First, 
Clara  Day;  S:cond,  Mabel  Waal;  Third, 
Hilda  Rego.  Clothing — First  year  work, 
older  girls:  First,  Edna  Utton;  Second, 
Margaret  Buck;  Third,  Florence  Hegar- 
ty.  Clothing — Second  year  work:  First, 
Mary  Cruickshank;  Second,  Anna 
Beck;  Third,  Esther  Buck.  Handicraft 
Club:  First,  Edward  Cruickshank;  Sec- 
ond, Robert  Andrews;  Third,  Howard 
Jennings.  Dairy  Club  exhibit:  First, 
Raymond  Haglund;  Second,  Milton 
Sherman;  Third,  Thomas  Williams. 
Poultry:  First,  Howard  Jennings;  Sec- 
ond, Harvey  Johnson. 

South  Swansea,  Gardner  School — 
Clothing — First  year  work:  First, 
Christyn  Adam;  Second,  Amelia  Alves; 
Third,  Lucy  Medeiros;  Honorable  Men- 
tion, Deborah  Manchester.  Clothing — 
Second  year  work:  First,  Eleanor  Mar- 
tin; Second,  Dorothy  Vinhicum.  Best 
Darn,  Beatrice  Santerre. 


Taunton,  Pratt  School — Clothing 
Club:  First,  Helen  Long;  Second,  Ma- 
rion Cai-ver;  Third,  Wilma  Rounds; 
Second,  Beatrice  Rounds;  Third,  Hel- 
en Long;  Third,  Linwood  Bliss;  Fourth, 
■George  Kirby  and  John  Bryant.  Handi- 
craft Club:  First,  George  Kirby;  Sec- 
ond, Clarence  Wright;  Third,  'John 
Bryant  Fourth,  Edmond  Vieria;  Fifth, 
Antone  Fieria. 

Dartmouth,  Russell's  Mills — Clothing 
Club — First  year  work:  First,  Virginia 
Frederickson ;  Second,  Geneva  Manley; 
Third,  Adeline  Gifford.  Clothing — Sec- 
ond year  work:  First,  Dorothy  Downs; 
Second,  Silvia  Wood.  Food  Club — First 
year  work:  First,  Dorothy  Downs;  Sec- 
ond, Geneva  Manley  Third,  Adeline  Gif- 
ford. Food — Second  year  work:  First, 
Marjorie  Allen;  Second,  Millicent 
Frates;  Third,  Mary  Souza.  Poultry 
Club:  First,  William  O'Neil;  Second, 
Richard  Mercei-,  Jr.  Third,  Joseph 
Veira. 

Westport,  Head  School — Clothing: 
First,  Ange  May  Boudreau;  Second, 
Lena  Azevedo;  Third,  Edith  Meideros. 
Fancy  Work:  First,  Lucy  Kirby;  Sec- 
ond, Norman  Hopkinson;  Third,  Evelyn 
Simmons.  Food  Club:  First,  Edith  Me- 
deiros; Second,  Martha  Coutinho; 
Third,  Sarah  Jennings.  Handiraft  Club: 
First,  Lauchlin  Smith;  Second,  John 
Oliver;  Third.  Harvey  Tripp;  Honor- 
able Mention,  Milton  Reid.  Poultry 
Club:  First,  Howard  Potter;  Second, 
Manuel  Souza;  Third,  William  Mar- 
thoux. 

Westport,  Factory  School — Clothing 
— First  year :  First,  Sarah  Perry  Sec- 
ond, Matilda  Turek;  Third,  Josephine 
Zembo.  Clothing — Second  year  work: 
First,  Lauretta  Massey;  Second,  Ger- 
trude Lawton;  Third,  Lillian  Pacheco, 
Handicraft  Club:  First,  George  Adao; 
Second,  Douglas  Barden;  Third,  Her- 
bert Peckham. 

Rehoboth,  North,  "Let's  -Go" — Cloth- 
ing Club:  First,  Bernice  Howard;  Sec- 
ond, Katherine  Munroe;  Third,  Helen 
Farley.  Food  Club:  First,  Lucia  Vio- 
lette;  Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Francis; 
Third,  Margaret  Fletcher. 

Some  Outstanding  Final  Exhibits 
The  four  Norton  clubs  held  their 
final  exhibit  and  presented  their  pro- 
gram at  the  Norton  Grange  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening.  May  12.  The  event 
was  one  of  the  most  unique  and  inter- 
esting events  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
Bristol  County.  The  program,  which 
was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Ful- 
ler, Leader  of  the  Clothing  Work  in 
Norton,  was  in  form  of  a  Style  Show 
in  which  all  the  26  members  appeared 
in  the  garments  they  had  made.  Music 
accompanied  the  show  and  added  much 
to  the  affair.  Club  songs  were  sung  and 
prizes  awarded.  Cash  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  four  Norton  Clubs  by 
the  Norton  Grange.  Mrs.  Cora  Jenks, 
Secretary  of  the  Grange  presented  the 
prizes.  Additional  prizes  to  each  of  the 
members  in  the  form  of  cloth,  was 
kindly  donated  by  the  Defiance  Bleach- 


ery  at  Barrowsville,  Norton.  This  do- 
nation was  made  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Barrows  and  was  very  much, 
appreciated  by  all. 

The  four  leaders  of  the  Clothing 
Clubs  of  the  town — Mrs.  George  H. 
Fuller,  Miss  Florence  B.  Freeman,  Miss 
Carrie  O.  Clapp  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Becker,  can  well  be  proud  of  the  fine 
work  done  in  Norton  this  past  year. 
Through  their  efforts  over  200  gar- 
ments were  made  and  many  other 
worthwhile  things  were  accomplished. 


Another  excellent  exhibit  and  pro- 
gram was  put  on  by  the  clubs  of  the 
County  Street  School  in  Taunton.  Miss^ 
Louise  B.  Sears,  Principal  of  this  school 
and  chief  local  leader,  had  general- 
supervision  of  the  event  and  it  was 
certainly  a  great  credit  to  her.  Her 
assistant  local  leaders,  who  also  did 
notable  work  the  past  year  and  who 
helped  make  this  event  so  successful 
were  Charlotte  Witherell,  Mary  Rose, 
Louise   Ascherio   and   Albert  Gibson. 

A  very  interesting  program  was  pre- 
sented by  the  several  clubs  of  the  School, 
namely,  the  Clothing,  Pood,  Room  Beau- 
tiful and  Handicraft  Clubs.  Miss  Forbes,. 
Assistant  State  Club  Leader,  was 
present  and  spoke  highly  of  the  ex- 
hibit. Dr.  John  F.  O'Brien,  represent- 
ing the  Taunton  School  Committee  alsO' 
spoke.  This  was  followed  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  club  pins  by  the  Club 
Agent. 

In  the  evening  the  Food  Club,  of 
which  Charlotte  Witherell  is  leader,  put 
on  a  very  fine  club  supper  to  which 
parents  and  a  few  friends  were  invited. 
The  tables  were  very  prettily  and  taste- 
fully decorated  and  the  courses  were 
served  by  the  members  of  the  club. 

A  brief  club  progi-am  with  singing, 
and  speaking  by  Miss  Flora  Miller, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Miss 
Marion  E.  Forbes  and  the  Club  Agent 
followed.  The  event  reflects  great  credit 
en  Miss  Sears,  Miss  Witherell  and  the 
mothers  of  the  club  members. 

The  Pratt  School  Clubs  in  Taunton 
put  on  an  unusually  fine  exhibit  and 
program  on  Friday,  May  13,  at  the 
school.  Several  of  the  parents  attended. 
Mrs.  Anna  C.  Bryant  and  Miss  Pring, 
teachers  of  the  School  have  been  leaders 
of  the  clubs  and  it  was  mainly  through 
the  fine  leadership  of  Mrs.  Bryant  that 
the  clubs  made  such  a  wonderfully  fine- 
showing  this  year. 

The  Clothing,  Lunch  Box,  Handicraft 
and  Poultry  Clubs  contributed  toward 
a  very  interesting  and  well  planned 
program.  Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes, 
Assistant  State  Club  Leader  gave  a 
short  talk  and  the  Club  Agent  piresented 
the  club  members  with  their  prizes  and 
club  pins.  The  event  was  a  great  credit 
to  the  teachers  of  the  Pratt  School.  The 
club  spirit  in  these  clubs  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  in  the  county  and  it  reflects  the- 
fine  leadership  of  both  Mrs.  Bryant  and 
Miss  Pring. 
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ALFALFA 


CALENDAR 


THINNING  APPLES 


Is  alfalfa  worth  while  in  Bristol 
County?  If  this  question  was  asked  of 
every  dairyman  in  Bristol  County  the 
yesses  and  nos  would  probably  be  about 
equal. 

Most  of  those  who  have  really  given 
alfalfa  a  fair  chance  would  probably 
answer  yes.  Most  of  the  nos  would 
come  from  those  where  one  or  more 
of  the  conditions  were  not  right  for 
alfalfa. 

Where  conditions  are  right  alfalfa  is 
the  most  valuable  forage  crop  which 
can  be  grown.  Best  results  are  usually 
obtained  only  when  all  the  following 
factors  are  considered: 

1.  Land  should  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared and  in  a  reasonably  good  state  of 
cultivation. 

2.  Soil  should  be  limed  both  top 
and  bottom.  This  means  plowing  in 
some  lime  and  harrowing  in  more  af- 
ter plowing. 

3.  Thorough   inoculation. 

4.  Plenty  of  nitrogen  to  start  the 
crop  and  at  least  500  lbs.  of  acid  phos- 
phate to  the  acre  in  addition  to  some 
potash. 

5.  Right  kind  of  seed.  Grimm  or 
Ontario  variegated. 

6.  Annual   top    dressing. 

7.  Cutting  at  the  proper  time  and 
not  too  late  in  the  fall. 

8.  Seed  at  the  right  time,  July  15 
to  August  1  usually  gives  the  best  re- 
sults. 

If  the  above  conditions  are  right  the 
grower  will  usually  get  well  paid  for 
his  time  and  expense. 


FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK  ATTRAC- 
TIONS AT  AMHERST 

Many  attractions  are  being  arranged 
for  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  pro- 
gram at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,   which  occurs  July   26-29. 

Prof.  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  well  known 
author,  naturalist  and  lecturer,  will  be 
one  of  the  speakers.  His  subject  will  be 
"Literature  and  Woodchuck  Lodge." 

Several  interesting  speakers  have 
been  obtained  for  the  dairy  program. 
They  include  Prof.  J.  W.  White  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  Prof.  F.  B. 
Morrison  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Dr.  E.  W.  Grossman,  who  is  in 
charge  of  "Tuberculosis  Eradication  in 
Massachusetts." 


July  26-29 — Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  Amherst. 

August  2-5 — State  Conference  of  Ag- 
ricultural Teachers  and  Leac^ers  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,    Segreganset. 

August  3 — Annual  Field  Day,  Market 
■Garden   Field   Station,    Waltham. 

August  16 — Bristol  County  Annual 
Poultry  Field  Day. 

August  17 — Canning  Demonstrations 
by  Prof.  W.  R.  Cole  of  Amherst. 
Localities   to   be   announced. 

September  7 — Class  work  begins  for  all 
flrst-year  pupils. 

October  3 — Class  work  is  resumed  for 
all  groups. 


NOTES  ON  FRUIT  GROWING 


Now  is  the  time  to  prevent  winter 
injury  in  your  orchard.  Trees  should 
make  their  wood  growth  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  wood  growth 
in  cultivated  orchards  can  be  checked 
by  sowing  a  cover  crop. 

The  growth  of  the  cover  crop  causes 
the  tree  to  ripen  its  wood  and  get  ready 
for  vsdnter. 

The  cover  crop  also  protects  the 
roots  during  the  winter  and  spring  and 
when  turned  under  will  add  consider- 
able humus  to  the  soil. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  COVER  CROP 


The  importance  of  a  good  cover  crop 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  This  ap- 
plies to   both  orchard  and  garden  soil. 

A  good  cover  crop  plowed  under  not 
only  adds  plant  food,  but  the  humus 
conveys  a  substantial  amount  of 
drouth  resistance. 

Pine  roots  make  good  humus  and  the 
richer  the  soil  is  in  plant  food  the 
better  will  be  the  resultant  cover  crop. 

The  cover  crop  should  be  reasonably 
well  fertilized  and  the  seed  sown  quite 
thick  because  the  root  system  does  not 
have    sufficient   time    to    mature. 


SUCKERS  ON  CORN 


The  New  York  Experiment  Station 
has  decided,  after  a  five-year  experi- 
ment, that  there  is  no  advantage  in 
pulling  suckers  off  the  corn. 


The  average  grower  receives  from 
one  to  two  dollars  per  hour  for  time 
spent  thinning  apples. 

Thinning  increases  the  size  of  the 
fruit  and  reduces  the  percentage  of 
culls.  The  color  of  the  fruit  is  much 
improved  and  the  cost  of  harvesting 
reduced. 

Early  July  is  an  ideal  time.  Only  one 
apple  should  be  left  on  a  spur  and  a 
space  of  at  least  six  inches  should  sep- 
arate each  apple  from  every  other  ap- 
ple. 

Perhaps  the  Wealthy  and  Delicious 
apples  respond  to  thinning  more  than 
most  varieties.  Thinning  Baldwins  will 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  the  small 
green  Baldwins. 

If  your  time  is  not  worth  more  than 
two  dollars  an  hour  for  some  other  pur- 
pose it  will  probably  be  worth  while 
to  do  some  systematic  thinning. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES 


Don't  forget  the  annual  field  day  at 
the  Massachusetts  Market  Garden  Field 
Station  at  Waltham,  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 3.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
make  this  year's  event  the  best  one 
ever. 

Last  year  more  than  one  thousand 
visitors  attended  and  spent  a  very 
profitable  day. 

Write  to  the  Market  Garden  Field 
Station  at  Waltham  for  a  detailed  pro- 
gram. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  COUNTY  COW 
TESTING    ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  Arthur  H.  May,  a  graduate  of 
the  two-year  course  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  began  his 
duties  as  tester  for  the  Bristol-Plym- 
outh County  Cow  Testing  Association 
on  June  10. 

Mr.  May  seems  to  be  giving  good 
satisfaction  and  is  well  liked  by  those 
who    have    had    a   visit   from   him. 

At  this  writing  Mr.  May  has  24  days 
testing  work  and  could  carry  two  or 
three  more  days.  If  any  more  dairymen 
are  interested  they  should  get  in  touch 
with  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth, 
Mass.,  Telephone  East  Providence 
0145-J-l. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  NOTES 


Little   Things    We    Saw    on   the    Kitchen 
Tour 

At  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gilbert's:  A  dish  cloth 
made  of  one  square  yard  of  cloth  mos- 
quito netting  folded  in  quarters  and 
stitched  around  three  sides  like  a  hag. 
The  fourth  side  is  left  open  so  soap  or 
soap  flakes  may  be  put  inside,  if  de- 
sired. Small  rubber  mats  on  drain 
boards  next  to  the  sink,  prevents  chip- 
ping dishes  and  saves  the  varnish  where 
the  most  water  is  spilled. 

At  Mrs.  Elbert  H.  Welch's :  Next  to 
the  pantry  window  a  food  closet  made 
of  wire  screening,  fly  proof  and  cool. 
At  Mrs.  Albert  G.  Sharrock's:  A 
smooth  floor  easy  to  care  for,  made  by 
painting-  old  linoleum  with  floor  paint. 
At  Mrs.  Elmer  Wade's:  In  the  back 
entry,  a  vegetable  tray  made  of  small 
boxes  fitted  together  with  a  handle 
over  all,  something  like  a  strawberry 
picker's  tray.  Gay  cretonne  valances 
at  windows  and  on  shelf  to  add  a  bit 
of   color   to    a    gray   kitchen., 

At  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Johnson's:  Drain 
boards  and  shelves  covered  with  linol- 
eum to  match  the  floor.  A  hot  water 
heater  and  a  range  that  burns  fuel 
oil. 

At  Mrs.  Albert  F.  Edminister's :  A 
can  opener  that  opens  glass  top  jars 
by  applying  pressure  to  the  rubber  un- 
til the  seal  is  broken.  No  more  prying 
with  a  knife  blade! 

At  Mrs.  Eben  E.  Brown's:  Window 
sticks    for    raising    old-fashioned    win- 


COUNTY  LIST 

BRISTOL 

No. 

Pullets 

Prod. 

Name 

Town 

Breed 

Nov.  1st 

per  Bird 

1. 

Frank  LeBlanc, 

Rehoboth 

Leghorns, 

100 

129.2 

2. 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm, 

Clifford 

Reds 

1700 

117.4 

3. 

Eben  E.  Brown, 

Rehoboth 

Rocks  &  Reds     393 

112.3 

4. 

Glendale  Farm, 

Somerset 

Reds 

749 

111.4 

5. 

Henry  H.   Goff, 

Rehoboth 

Reds 

680 

110.8 

STATE   LISTS 
LARGE  FLOCKS  WITH    1000  PULLETS  OR  MORE 

Pullets  Prod. 

Name                                County              Breed                Nov.  1st  per  Bird 

1.  Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm,  Plymouth          Reds                     1357  123.1 

2.  Peckham  Poultry  Farm,         Bristol          Reds,                   1700  117.4 

3.  Monroe   &  Nepper,              Plymouth          Reds                     1095  115.2 

4.  H.   C.   Booth,                       Hampshire          Legs.                    1650  114.8 

5.  E.  H.  Castle,                         Plymouth          Reds                     1079  109.0 

6.  Globus  Poultry  Farm,              Bristol      Reds,  Legs,  Rks.  1125  98.4 

7.  Hass   Poultry  Farm,                Bristol          Legs.                    2500  90.4 


LARGE  FLOCKS  WITH    500 

TO  999 

PULLETS 

1. 

A.   S.  Pendleton, 

Essex 

Reds 

612 

122.2 

2. 

L.  E.  French, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

655 

119.5 

3. 

C.    M.    Williams, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

512 

118.6 

4. 

Glendale  Farm, 

Bristol 

Reds 

749 

111.4 

5. 

H.  H.  Goff, 

Bristol 

Reds 

680 

110.8 

6. 

Bernard    Binder, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

657 

110.7 

7. 

M.  R.  Jones, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

555 

108.8 

SMALL  FLOCKS  WITH    90  TO  499  PULLETS 


John    Bloom, 
P.    L.    Wheelock, 
John  M.   Lowe, 
F.    D.    Steele, 
E.    W.    Dexter, 
Frank  LeBlanc, 
Nils   Ohlson, 
L.  A.  Sohier, 
Eusebe   Lacombe, 


Hampshire 

Hampshire 

Hampshre 

Hampshire 

Plymouth 

Bristol 

Franklin 

Middlesex 

Plymouth 


Reds 

Reds 
Reds 
Legs. 


Reds 


375 
267 
172 
300 
214' 
100 
210 
230 
470 


144.4 
144.4 
137.3 
136.0 
131.5 
129.2 
127.2 
126.7 
126.7 


dows  that  have  no  cords  and  weights. 
These  sticks  were  notched  so  that  the 
windows  could  be  raised  different 
heights  and  were  painted  the  color  of 
the  window  trim  so  were  inconspicu- 
ous lying  on  the  window  sill  when  not 
in   use. 

At  Mrs.  E.  R.  Wyeth's:  The  color 
scheme  of  the  various  rooms  accented 
with  bowls  and  vases  of  flowers.  Sun- 
shine brought  into  the  kitchen  by  the 
color  of  her  walls  and  window  curtains. 
At  Mrs.  Edwin  K.  Eddy's:  Color 
scheme  in  the  breakfast  nook  which 
took  evei-ybody's  eyes,  apple  green 
table  and  chairs  and  rose  voile  curtains. 
One  woman  said  she  would  want  to  eat 
all  the  time  if  she  could  do  it  in  there. 
At  Mrs.  Amelia  Carpenter's:  A  de- 
lightful sun  porch  with  a  very  attrac- 
tive color  scheme  carried  out  in  the 
chair  coverings,  pillows  and  draperies. 


member  in  this  county.  This  innocent 
club  girl  had  been  kept  after  school  for 
presumed  misbehavior  and  was  called 
into  the  principal's  office  for  a  dis- 
ciplining. When  she  went  into  the  office 
the  principal  noticed  her  gold  4-H  Club 
Pin  and  when  he  found  she  was  not 
only  a  club  member,  but  the  leader  of 
a  Clothing  Club  he  released  her  with- 
out saying  anything  more  about  the 
matter  he  called  her  in  for.  The  princi- 
pal knew  that  as  long  as  she  belonged 
to  4-H  Club  work  she  must  be  truthful 
as  well  as  all  the  other  fine  qualities 
which  go  with  being  a  club  member. 


The   following   is    an   incident   related 
to   the   Club   Agent   recently  by   a   club 


At  Westville  a  short  time  ago  the 
local  clothing  and  food  clubs  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Lincoln 
held  their  final  exhibits.  The  following 
were  prize  winners:  Pood — First, 
Gwendolyn  Kirker;  Second,  Merlin  Dy- 
er; Third,  Helen  Brown.  Clothing — 
First,  Mary  Gomes;  Second,  Miriam 
Peckham;  Third,  Emily  Alvarnaz. 
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GOOD    RANGE    IMPORTANT 


Mr.  Nodine  in  his  letter  to  poultry  club  members  this  month  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  following  score  card  clipped  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Tribune. 

Upon  no  other  single  principle  of  g  ood  poultry  practice  do  so  many  would- 
be  poultrymen  fail  as  in  this  matter  of  clean  range  for  growing  stock.  A 
score  card  offers  a  helpful  means  by  which  we  can  all  check  up  our  own  prac- 
tices. 

Scale     Score 
RANGE  SCORE  CARD  of  of 

Points  Range 


1. 


10. 


11. 


FRESH  GROUND— Ground  upon  which  neither  old  hens 
nor  growing  chicks  ranged  last  year, 

SEPARATE  RANGE^Never  allow  growing  pullets  and 
laying   hens   to   run   together, 

ADEQUATE  RANGE— Not  over  300  four  months  old  pul- 
lets per  acre.  If  any  indication  of  worms,  use  com- 
mercial   worm    remedy, 

GREEN  STUFF — An  adequate  supply  of  tender  green 
stuff,   such  as  rape,   oats,   bar  ley,    alfalfa,    clover, 

PROPER  RATION — A  well  balanced  growing  ration  and 
oyster  shell  or  suitable  mineral  mixture  supplied  in 
weather    protected,    no-waste  hopper, 

SEPARATE  SEXES — Remove  cockerels  at  e=ght  Weeks  or 
sooner, 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS — Clean  houses  every  2  weeks. 
Spray  for  mites.  Examine  pu  llets  for  lice.  Avoid  water 
puddles  around  house.  Move  brooder  house  several 
times  during  season  to  avoid  excessive  soil  contam- 
ination around  house.  Weather  proof  hoppers)  can  be 
placed  with  water  in  shade  a  t  distance  from  house, 

DRINKING  SPACE — Two  good  sized  drinking  fountains 
for   each   house.    Growing   sto  ck  needs  plenty  of  water 

FEEDING  SPACE — Allow  two  inches  of  mash  hopper 
feeding  space  for  each  bird  a  fter    eight   weeks    old, 

ROOSTING  SPACE — Four  inches  of  roosting  space  per 
pullet  between   eight  weeks  a  nd  four  months  of  age, 

VENTILATION — Release  from  g  rowing  houses  not  later 
than  6  a.  m.  in  the  morning.  Ventilators  arranged  to 
allow  air   circulation   especially  at  night.  Avoid  drafts, 

PROTECTION — From  enemies,  sun  and  storms.  Shut  in 
pullets  at  night  to  protect  fr  om  predatory  enemies. 
Supply  shade,  either  artificia  1  or  from  cornfield  and 
trees. 


% 


15 


% 


15 


10 


Total, 


100< 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


County   Club   Champions   Chosen 


Clothing 

The  Clothing  Club  Championship  was 
a  very  close  race  this  year  and  the 
work  of  many  of  the  members  was  so 

•close  that  it  was  very  hard  to  decide. 
It  was   finally   awarded   to    Lillian   Ca- 

"hoon  of  Westport,  who,  without  doubt, 

Tias  done  a  wonderful  piece  of  work. 
Besides  doing  much  fine  work  she  has 
led   a   club   of   girls   and   managed   the 

'home  for  three  months  while  her  moth- 
er was  in  the  hospital.  She  will  go  to 
Amherst. 

Florence  Scott  of  Norton  was  a  very 
close  second  and  her  work  was  also 
wonderfully   done.   She   made   as  many 

:  garments  as  Lillian,  but  she  did  not  lead 


a  club.  If  Florence  continues  she  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  county  champion  some 
day. 

Ethel  Peck  of  North  Rehoboth  won 
thii-d  honors  and  her  work  was  of  a 
very  high  order  and  she  did  a  great 
deal  of  it.  Ethel's  future  is  very  bright 
if  she  continues  in  club  work. 

There  were  many  other  clothing  club 
girls  whose  names  should  be  mentioned 
as  they  are  all  deserving  of  much  praise 
for  their  excellent  work.  They  are  as 
follows:  Norton — Marjorie  Becker,  Na- 
talie Perkins  and  Dorothy  Godfrey; 
North  Rehoboth — Bernice  Howard,  last 
year's  county  champion,  and  Hazel 
Vickery;  County  Street,  Taunton — 
Marion  Doel,  Ida  Davis,  Louise 
Ascherio  and  Mary  Rose.  Seekonk — 
Virginia;  Buffinton;  Rehoboth  Village — 
Margaret  Fletcher  and  Alma  SWanson; 


Dartmouth — Evelyn  Steadman;  North 
Easton — Barbara  Day.  There  are  also 
many  more  that  could  be  mentioned 
but  lack  of  space  prevents  more  names 
at  this  time. 
Food. 

The  Food  Club  Championship  for  the 
past  season  goes  to  Alice  Burton  of  the 
County  Street  School,  Taunton,  an- 
other one  of  Miss  Sears'  group.  Alice 
is  a  third  year  club  girl  and  has  done 
consistently  good  work.  She  is  an  ex- 
cellent cook  and  the  record  of  her  food 
club  work  showed  that  she  had  made 
many  good  things  for  the  family  to  eat. 
Alice  was  president  of  her  club  during 
the  past  year. 

Second  honors  in  the  Food  Club  pro- 
ject go  to  Rose  Vincent  of  South  Reho- 
both, a  second  year  club  girl.  Rose  has 
also  done  considerable  cooking  and  won 
first  prize  in  her  own  club  exhibit.  H 
she  continues  in  this  project  another 
season  she  should  be  a  strong  contend- 
er for   county   honors. 

Third  place  went  to  Margaret  Mac- 
Callum  of  the  Little  Housewives  Club 
of  the  County  Street  School,  Taunton. 
Margaret  has  been  in  club  work  for 
three  years  and  has  made  a  fine  record 
as  a  club  girl.  She  bids  fair  to  win 
county  honors  in  the  near  future  in 
some  project. 

Others  who  did  espeially  well  in  the 
Food  Club  for  the  season  are  as  fol- 
lows: Everett  Lucas,  and  Raymond 
Gamache,  South  Rehoboth;  Isabelle 
Enos,  Taunton;  Dorothy  Downs  and 
Marjorie  Allen,  Dartmouth;  Edith  Me- 
deiros  of  Westport  and  Lucia  Violette 
of  Rehoboth. 
Handicraft. 

The  Handicraft  Club  Championship 
this  year  was  won  by  John  Bates  of 
Somerset.  John  has  been  in  the  Handi- 
craft Club  for  three  years  and  has  been 
a  consistent  worker.  This  past  year  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  Junior  Carpenters 
of  Pottersville  and  was  very  successful. 
He  is  very  deserving  of  the  county  hon- 
ors in  the  handicraft  work  which  he  has 
won. 

Second  honors  were  won  by  Nathan 
Macomber,  of  Taunton,  a  third-year 
member  of  the  County  Street  School 
Handicraft  Club.  Nathan  has  done  es- 
pecially good  work  during  the  past  year 
and  is  in  line  for  county  championship 
if  he  sticks  to  it  a  while  longer. 

Edward  Cruickshank  of  Easton  won 
third  highest  honors  in  this  project  for 
the  past  season.  This  is  his  second  year 
in  the  Handicraft  Club  work.  Edward 
belongs  to  a  family  of  county  cham- 
pions so  his  future  in  club  work  looks 
very  bright,   indeed. 

The  following  stood  well  up  in  this 
project  during  the  past  season  and 
should  be  in  the  running  another  year 
if  they  continue:  George  Kirby,  Clar- 
ence    Wright    and    Milton    Morse    of 
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Taunton;   Robert   Andrews   of   Easton; 
Lauchlin   Smith,   John  Oliver  and   Geo. 
Adao  of  Westport. 
Poultry. 

James  A.  Eddy  of  Rehoboth  is  the 
Poultry  Club  Champion  for  1927  and 
his  good  work  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
trip  to  Amherst  this  month. 

James  has  been  in  the  Poul;ry  Club 
work  for  three  years  and  has  done  bet- 
ter work  each  year.  This  year  with  a 
fiock  of  40  White  Rocks  he  made  a  net 
profit  of  $115.20,  or  $2.88  per  bird. 
This  year,  with  the  financial  assistance 
of  his  father,  he  has  reared  over  1400 
chicks.  He  has  earned  over  $75.00  in 
prizes  during  the  past  year  in  judg'ng 
and  exhibiting  poultry  and  garden  pro- 
ducts. The  last  line'  in  his  club  story 
reads  like  this,  "I  am  always  ready  to 
boost  4-H  Club  Work  any  time  for  I 
feel  that  it  has  been  a  very  great  help 
to    me    in   my   work." 

Second  honors  in  the  Poultry  Club 
go  to  George  Adao  of  Westport.  Geo.ge 
has  made  a  good  record  during  the  time 
he  has  been  in  the  work  and  with  his 
60  birds  he  had  excellent  egg  records 
during  the  past  season.  He  has  had  an 
average  egg  yield  per  bird  of  113  eggs 
during  the  seven  months  of  the  con- 
test, from  November  1  to  June  1. 
George  is  a  good  sticker  and  will  no 
doubt  win  out  in  poultry  sooner  or 
later. 

Third  honors  in  poultry  go  to  Ray- 
mond Harrington  of  North  Dartmouth, 
For)  a  first  year  club  boy  Raymond  has 
made  an  enviable  record  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  he  will  be  heard 
from  later  in  this  project.  From  his  13 
Rhode  Island  Reds  the  past  season  he 
received  an  average  yield  per  bird  of 
116  eggs.  He  inade  a  net  profit  of  $2.10 
per  bird. 

Honorable  mention  goes  to  Harvey 
Smith  of  Westport.  His  work  has  been 
good  and  he  has  been  prompt  with  his 
records.  Harvey  will  also  be  heard  from 
later. 

The  following  also  deserve  special 
mention  in  their  poultry  club  work: 
Wilfred  K.  Gifford,  Florence  Steadman 
and  Richard  Mercer  of  Dartmouth; 
Wilfred  Vincent  and  Clinton  Whitman 
of  Rehoboth  John  L.  Sprague,  Jr.,  Ken- 
neth Walker,  Robert  Hill  and  George 
Kirby  of  Taunton,  and  Louise  Wyeth 
of    Segreganset. 

Besides  the  county  champions  men- 
tioned above  the  following  are  going  to 
Camp  Gilbert,  Amherst,  on  July  22  for 
a  week:  Charlotte  Witherell  of  Taun- 
ton, Canning;  Mary  Cruickshank,  Fas- 
ten, Garden;  Minnie  Weber,  Norton, 
Pig;  Blanche  Lees,  Rehoboth,  Field 
Crops;  George  Adao,  Westport,  Farm 
Management;  W.  Kenton  Gifford,  Dart- 
mouth, State  Pig  Club  Champion;  Rob- 
ert Sharpies,  Fall  River,  State  Farm 
Management  Club  Champion 


Local  Leaders  Invited  to  Camp   Gilbert 

The  Junior  Extension  Department  at 
Amherst  has  very  kindly  invited  three 
local  leaders  from  each  county  in  the 
State  to  attend  the  Club  Champions 
Camp  at  Amherst  this  summer  and 
Bristol  County  will  be  represented.  The 
following  have  been  selected  because  of 
their  outstanding  good  work:  Miss 
Louise  B.  Sears,  County  Street  School. 
Taunton,  supervisor  of  all  the  County 
Street  Clubs;  Mr.  Fred  O.  Walker, 
Taunton,  leader  of  the  North  Dighton 
Handicraft  Club,  and  Leo  J.  Fitzpat- 
rick  of  Brockton,  instructor  at  the 
North  Easton  High  School,  and  super- 
visor of  all  Easton  4-H  Clubs.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Haglund,  also  of  Easton,  a  local 
leader  of  a  club  in  South  Easton,  is  an 
alternative.  TTiis  trip  to  Amherst  to 
local  club  leaders  ought  to  be  very  help- 
ful and  interesting. 


Results     of     the     Monthly     Egg     Laying 
Contest 

The  results  of  the  monthly  egg  lay 
ing  contest  for  May,  which  will  be  the 
last  one  of  this  year's  contest,  is  as  fol- 
lows: First,  Wilfred  Vincent  of  Reho- 
both with  an  egg  production  of  81  pei 
cent;  William  Morrison  of  Dartmouth 
was  second  with  75  per  cent  produc- 
tion. Third  goes  to  Mercedes  Fraters 
of  Dartmouth  whose  egg  production 
was   71   per   cent. 

The  next  ten  in  order  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Raymond    Harrington,    Dartmouth, 
66  per  cent,  production.  , 

2.  Granville     Norton,     Jr.,     Acushn^t, 
64  per  cent  production. 

3.  Harvey    Smith,    Westport,    62    pei 
cent,  production. 

4.  Kenneth   Walker,   Taunton,   60   pei 
cent,    production. 

5.  Robert  Hill,  Taunton,  59  per  cent 
production. 

6.  George     Kirby,     Taunton,     58     per 
cent,  production. 

7.  Richard  Mercer,  Dartmouth,  56  per 
cent,    production. 

8.  Clifford    Perry,    Rehoboth,    54    per 
cent,  production. 

9.  Charles  Morse,  Acushnet,   53.5  per 
cent,   production. 

10.  John  Macomber,  Westport,  50  per 
cent,   production. 

John  Sprague  of  Taunton  and  Flor- 
ence Steadman  of  Dartmouth  had  very 
good  records,  but  they  arrived  too  late 
to  be  included  in  this  month's  summary 
Other  poultry  club  members  standing 
well  up  in  the  contest  for  May  were 
Louise  Wyeth,  Segreganset;  Leonard 
Sylvia,  Dartmouth,  and  James  A.  Eddy, 
Rehoboth. 

Final  Exhibit  Results 

The  results  of  the  two  clubs  in  Re- 
hoboth Center,  that  is,  the  Food  Club 
led  by  Miss  Clara  Munroe  and  the 
Clothing    Club    led    by    Mrs.    John    O. 


Fletcher  are  as  follows:  Food — First.. 
Lucia  Viollette;  Second,  Mrs.  Mary 
Francis;  Third,  Margaret  Fletcher. 
Clothing — First,  Margaret  Fletcher, 
Second,  Katherine  Munroe,  and  Third, 
Helen  Farley. 

In  Seekonk,  Mrs.  Idella  Lindsay's 
club  of  12  girls  made  a  very  creditable 
showing.  The  following  are  the  results 
of  the  prize  winners :  First  year  work — - 
First,  Margaret  Freelove ;  Second,  Pearl 
Howson,  and  Third,  Evelyn  Hartley. 
Second  year  work — First,  Nellie  Bar- 
on Second,  Helen  Purnell,  and  Third, 
Eva  Kelley.  Third  year  work — ^First, 
Eleanor  Fernstrom;  Second,  Winifred 
Cousins,   and   Third,   Vaska  Mararian. 

At  Luther's  Corners,  Seekonk,  the 
Clothing  Club,  under  Virginia  Buflfin- 
ton's  leadership,  held  their  final  exhibiL 
The  prize  winners  were,  First,  Ruth 
Mitchell;  Second,  Josephine  Driver; 
Third,   Esther  Beaudreau. 

The  Clothing  Club  of  the  Queens  of 
Avalon  of  the  Union  Congregational 
Church  of  Whittenton,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  Joseph  Flemming,  held 
their  final  exhibit  at  the  church  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  prizes  were  awarded  to 
the  following:  First,  Jane  Thurston; 
Second,  Eunice  Thurston;  Third,  Mil- 
dred Rausch;  Honorable  Mention  Bar- 
bara Day.  The  best  Darn  was  exhibited 
by  Mrs.   Harry  Holland. 

The  final  exhibits  of  all  of  the  Digh- 
ton Clubs  were  recently  held  at  the 
South  Dighton  School.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  exhibits  held  in  the  County 
this  year  and  was  a  great  credit  to  the 
local  leader,  Mrs.  Elliot  Walker.  Rev. 
George  H.  Thompson  of  South  Dighton 
and  Mr.  Fred  O.  Walker  of  North 
Dighton  were  leaders  of  the  Handi- 
craft Clubs.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  prize  winners:  First  year  work — - 
First,  Winifred  Goodell;  Second,  Hilda 
DeMello;  Third,  Hilda  Phillips.  Second 
year  work — First,  Dorothy  Vickers; 
Second,  Lillian  Grassie;  Third,  Eleanor 
Richmond.  Third  year  work — First, 
Elinor  Goodell;  Second,  Gladys  Cam- 
bra;  Third,  Musetta  Richmond.  The 
best  sewing  of  all  was  done  by  Wini- 
fred 'Goodell  and  the  best  stocking  darn 
v/as  made  fay  Carroll  Millard. 

In  the  Handicraft  exhibit  the  win- 
ners in  the  North  Dighton  Club  were : 
First,  Raymond  Simmons;  Second,  Her- 
bert Simmons;  Third,  Everett  Smith; 
Honorable  Mention,  Edwin  Broadbent. 
The  winners  in  the  South  Dighton 
Handicraft  Club  were.  First  Robert 
Thompson  Second,  Trenor  Goodell,  Jr. ; 
Third,   Irving  Wyeth. 

The  club  of  girls  in  the  Marie  S. 
Howard  School  of  Acushnet,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Blanche  Rogers,  put 
on  an  exhibit  of  clothing  recently  which 
was  especially  fine  and  Miss  Rogers  can 
well  be  proud  of  the  work  done  by 
these  girls. 
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PLANT  LICE  CONTROL 


The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced 
that  most  of  our  troubles  from  the  little 
green  plant  lice  are  over  for  this  year. 

As  everyone  knows  the  lice  have  been 
particularly  abundant  and  difficult  to 
control  on  almost  all  plants  from  garden 
peas  and  roses  to  the  apple  orchard. 
There  are  few  plants  on  which  they  are 
not  troublesome  at  times.  Calls  have 
come  to  the  school  office  this  year  com- 
plaining of  their  destructiveness  on 
nearly  all  garden  vegetables.  Perhaps 
the  most  persistent  case  was  on  a  large 
acreage  of  egg  plant,  that  they  threat- 
ened to  destroy  in  defiance  of  the  Black 
Leaf  40  spraying. 

The  thing  to  recognize  is  that  they 
can  be  controlled  on  whatever  plant 
they  are  on  by  thorough  spraying  with 
Black  Leaf  40.  The  spray  must  be  so 
applied  as  to  actually  reach  the  insects 
and  so  thoroiighly  applied  as  to  reach 
practically  all  the  insects..  It  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  do  so  thorough  a  job  as 
this  calls  for,  but  a  little' ingenuity  and 
care,  and  good  pressure  behind  the  spray 
will  always  turn  the  trick.  Some  years 
ago  an  acre  of  young  turnips  were  so 
badly  infested  that  the  lice  would  have 
entirely  destroyed  them.  The  plants 
were  at  the  stage  when  the  leaves  lay 
close  to  the  ground.  The  lice  were  mostly 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  What  to 
do?  By  spraying  with  some  force  a  few 
feet  ahead  of  the  operator  every  leaf 
was  turned  and  a  single  treatment 
cleaned  up  the  patch. 

There  is  no  gain  in  using  the  Black 
Leaf  40  stronger  than  recommended — 
3/8  pint  to  50  gallons,  (tibout  one  tea- 
spoonful  to  the  gallon). 

Common  yellow  laundry  soap — three 
cakes  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  added 
to  each  50  gallons  of  spray  will  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  tobacco 
spray. 

Some  commercial  "spreaders"  seem  to 
decrease  the  effectiveness  of  the  tobacco 
spray.  One  thorough  application  of  the 
clear  tobacco  spray  without  other 
material  will  suffice  to  clean  up  the 
plants  within  24  hours. 

The  lice  breed  very  rapidly — several 
live  individuals  being  bom  from  each 
pair  of  parents  in  a  single  day — so  re- 
peated applications  may  be  needed  to 
rid  the  plants  of  new  broods. 


THE   LIMIT   IS  JUST  AHEAD 


The  steady  increase  in  numbers 
of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
means  that  at  no  distant  date  it 
\vill  be  necessary  to  limit  the 
number   of  entrants. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  build  up 
a  big  agricultural  school.  The 
school  is  intended  primarily  to 
serve  Bristol  County.  The  number 
of  recruits  needed  annually  in  the 
farming  of  the  county  is  not 
large.  Abandoned  farms  in  Bristol 
county  are  not  so  plentiful  as  in 
some  sections  of  New  England 
and  beyond. 

The  Director  will  counsel  the 
limiting  of  the  school  enrolment 
to  about  a  hundred  boys  and  the 
limit  of  the  number  of  new  en- 
trants to  fit  into  this  program. 

Thus  far,  no  definite  limit  has 
been  placed  on  total  enrolment  or 
the  entering  class,  but  a  more 
careful  weeding  out  of  applicants 
who  are  unfit  or  whose  interest  in 
farming  is  only  incidental  or 
secondary  is  already  underway. 

Boys  and  parents  who  are  in- 
terested and  wish  to  enroll  this 
year  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
School  Director  at  once.  A  limit 
for  new  enrolments  at  the  school 
may  be  needed  in  the  near  future. 


A  GOOD  LAWN 


UNION     AGRICULTURAL    MEETING, 
OCT.   12  AND   13. 


For  a  dozen  years,  almost,  a  Farmers' 
B'air  has  been  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School.  During  most  of 
these  years  the  Fair  has  been  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bristol  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

The  Fair  and  Show  have  served  a 
useful  purpose,  but  it  is  the  belief  of 
those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
event  that  it  can  be  made  of  still  greater 
service.  It  is  proposed  this  year  and 
subsequent  years,  to  continue  the  com- 
petitive exhibits  of  fruit  and  other  pro- 
duce, and  to  continue  the  poultry  show. 
But  in  addition  to  the  exhibits,  farmers' 
organizations  and  other  groups  in  Bris- 
tol County  are  to  come  together  for 
special  programs  and  discussions  that 
(Continued  on  page  4,  column  3) 


Few  are  so  busy  with  the  planting 
and  harvest  or  with  the  burden  of  the 
day's  work  in  any  other  task  as  to  fail 
to  enjoy  a  pleasant  green  lawn  about 
the  home. 

More  recently  special  study  has  been 
given  to  lawn  making,  somewhat  stimu- 
lated by  the  interest  of  large  estates 
and  of  the  keepers  of  golf  links. 

The  result  is  a  reversal  of  some  of 
the  earlier  teaching  about  lawn  making. 
Instead  of  using  Kentucky  Blue  grass 
and  White  Dutch  Clover  as  the  basis  of 
the  lawn  grass  mixture,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  Bent  grasses,  especially 
the  Rhode  Island  Bent  and  Creeping 
Bent  give  a  much  finer  lawn  carpet,  are 
more  persistent  against  weeds,  flourish 
in  sour  soil,  and  are,  therefore,  much 
more   satisfactory. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  give  full  detailed  instructions  on  lawn 
making.  Good  practice  may,  however,  be 
suggested  as  follows: 

Grade  the  lawn  early  and  keep  free 
from  weeds  until  August.  If  the  soil  is 
very  poor  and  needs  manure  apply  the 
manure  early  in  the  season  and  work 
it  into  the  soil  before  the  final  grading 
and  weeding  is  done. 

Shortly  before  seeding  the  lawn  apply 
a  fertilizer  mixture  of  100  lbs.  each  of 
Acid  Phosphate,  Muriate  of  Potash  and 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  using  300  to  500 
lbs.  to  the  acre  (2  or  3  lbs.  to  the  square 
rod).  Rake  this  in  24  hours  or  more  be- 
fore seeding. 

For  seeding  sow  a  mixture  of  20  lbs. 
Rhode  Island  Bent,  20  lbs.  Creeping 
Bent  and  6  lbs.  each  of  Red  Top,  Wood 
Meadow  and  Perennial  Rye  Grass,  using 
60  or  80  lbs.  to  the  acre,  (M,  to  Vz  lb. 
to  the  square  rod). 

In  the  early  spring,  when  the  GRASS 
IS  DRY,  repeat  the  fertilizer  applica- 
tion. Mid-season  applications  of  the 
fertilizer  may  be  used  if  the  grass  is 
not  making  satisfactory  growth,  but  the 
material  must  be  evenly  distributed  and 
applied  only  when  the  grass  leaves  are 
free  from  dew  or  other  moisture,  or  it 
will  burn  the  grass. 

Rolling  in  early  spting  and  occasional 
hand  weeding  may  be  necessary,  but  the 
care  of  a  lawn  as  given  above  will  re- 
sult in  a  perma;nently  fine  lawn  carpet, 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 
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STAFF 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

C.  Laurin  March,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,  Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Petty,  Orcharding 

and  Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

Leon  P.  Brown,  Farm  Mechanics 

and  Construction  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 
Warren  L.  Ide,     County  Agricultural  Agent 
Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 

Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 

BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH       COW      TEST 
ASSOCIATION 


For  a  number  of  years  occasional  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  farmers  of 
this  vicinity  to  come  together  for  ob- 
taining better  records  on  their  dairy 
herds  and  individuals  in  their  herds. 
These  several  earlier  attempts  have 
rendered  a  certain  service,  not  the  least 
of  which  has  been  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  dairymen  the  possible  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  from  such  re- 
cords. 

Quite  recently  a  group  of  dairymen 
in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  organizing  an 
association  for  this  purpose  that  has 
the  earmarks  of  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. Many  of  the  dairymen  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  this  associa- 
tion have  had  experience  with  the 
earlier  attempts  and  thus  know  what 
they  want.  Through  the  new  association 
they  are  undertaking  to  get  this  sei-vice 
and  the  work  is  already  well  underway. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  a  very 
limited  number  of  animals  in  addition 
to  what  are  now  under  test  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  this  association.  Further 
particulars  m.ay  be  learned  from  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  Ivory  W.  Kimball  of  Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  highest  pro- 
ducing cows  owned  by  Bristol  County 
members  in  the  Bristol-Plymouth  County 
Cow  Testing  Association.  This  list  in- 
cludes records  for  the  first  two  months 
of  the  association. 

Name  June  July 

Lbs.     Lbs.     Lbs.     Lbs. 
Milk     Fat     Milk     Fat 
Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth — 
Etta  40.2 

Lucky  Girl     1239 
Margaret  42.1 

Hester 


LEADERS  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR     8     MONTHS'     PERIOD       ENDING 

JUNE  30,  1927. 

COUNTY  LIST 

Bristol 


Name  Town 

1.  Frank  LeBlanc,  Rehoboth 

2.  Peckham  Poultry  Farm,       Clifford 

3.  Glendale  Farm,  Somerset 
No.  Dartmouth 


4.  C.  N.  Ward, 

5.  Eben   E.   Brown, 


LARGE 


Breed 

Legs. 

Reds 

Reds 

Legs. 


No.  Pullets 

Prod. 

Nov.  1st. 

per  Bird 

100 

151.9 

1700 

132.4 

749 

129.8 

380 

126.9 

Rehoboth     Rocks  &  Reds 


393 


Name  County 

Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm,       Ply'th 


Monroe   &   Nepper, 
Peckham  Poultry  Farm, 
H.    C.    Booth, 
E.   H.   Castle, 
Globus  Poultry  Farm, 
Hass   Poultry  Farm, 


STATE   LISTS 
FLOCKS    WITH   1000  PULLETS  OR  MORE. 

No.  Pullets 
Breed  Nov.  1st. 

Reds  1357 

Reds  1095 

Reds  1700 

Legs.  1650 

Reds  1079 

Legs.,  Reds  &  Rocks  1125 
Legs.  2500 


Plymouth 

Bristol 

Hamshire 

Plymouth 

Bristol 

Bristol 


LARGE    FLOCKS    WITH   500   to  999  PULLETS. 


A.   S.  Pendleton,                        Essex  Reds 

C.  M.  Williams,               Barnstable  Reds 

L.    E.   French,                     Plymouth  Reds 

Glendale  Farm,                        Bristol  Reds 

Bernard  Binder,               Barnstable  Reds 

Frank   Porebski,                 Plymouth  Rocks  &  Reds 

H.  H.  Goff,                                Bristol  Reds 

SMALL  FLOCKS  90  TO  499  PULLETS. 

Hampshire  ? 


John  Bloom, 
P.    L.   Wheelock, 
F.    D.    Steele, 
John  M.  Lowe, 
Frank  LeBlanc, 
E.   W.   Dexter, 
Nils    Ohlson, 


Hampshire 

Hampshire 

Hampshire 

Bristol 

Plymouth 

Franklin 


Reds 
Reds 

Legs. 
Legs. 
Legs. 


612 
512 
655 
749 
657 
700 
680 

375 
267 
300 
172 
100 
214 
210 


126.7 


Prod, 
per  Bird 
137.2 
133.1 
132.4 
131.4 
124.6 
116.1 
110.8 

136.7 
135.3 
134.0 
129.8 
128.6 
125.5 
125.1 

168.4 
164.1 
157.4 
156.9 
151.9 
149.8 
147.3 


42.8 
42.6 


Victor  C.  Gelb, 

No.  9 

7 

30 

14 

29 

15 

10 

13 

5 

19 

18 

21 

12 

D.  Robert  Peck, 

No.   14 

44 

57 

20 

9 

29 

1 

88 

Fred   C.   Sattler 

Blanche 

Parthena 
Blanche 

Mercena 
De  Kol  Jayne 

Aggie 
May  C.   C.   B. 
C.  B. 


1079     47.5 


1466  46.9 
1079  4L0 
1339     46.9 


977  42.0 


1100  41.8 
1367  62.9 


Seekonk — 

1020  40.8 

1335  48.0 

936  44.9 

1653  59.5 

1245  32.3, 

1338  49.5' 

1020  40.8 

1491  53.7 

1044  41.8 

1275  38.3 

1290  33.5 

1242  49.7 

Seekonk — 

1143  46.9 

1367  51.9 

1128  44.0 

1349  37.8 
1200  41.2 
1029  41.2 
1305  40.5 
1032  45.4 
,  Rehoboth — 

1482  47.4  1237  40.8 

44.7 

1218 
1308 


King  1251  55.0  1339 
Mercena  Jayne 

Blanche  1281  42.2  1225 
Roxland  Oceta 

2nd  1542  54.0  1355 
Parthena  Blanche 

Jayne  1392  43.2  1308 
Coweset  Farm,  West  Mansfield — 


No.  53 
16 
21 
46 
30 
45 
E630 
20 
18 
13 
39 


803 


972  48.6 

981  54.9 

1071  58.9 

1245  49.8  1094 

1080  63.7  1076 

1137  47.8 

1146  52.7   933 

789  52.9  1383 

1017  46.8  1144 

1230  67.7  1011 

810  40.5 


822 


George  W.  Jennings,  No.  Easton — 
Gertrude  1062     51.0 

Judy  1341     76.4     1080 

Lillian  1560     43.7 

William  N.  Howard,  No.  Easton — 
No.     3 
11 
9 
6 
31 
32 
25 
28 
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41.9 
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41.5 

42.4 
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50.4 
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36.6 

1542 

50.9 

2118 

80.5 

1959 

64.6 

1632 

47.4 

1404 

49.1 

1449 

58.0 

1299 

57.2 

1311 

43.3 

1176 

44.7 

1327     47.8 
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AROUND  THE  COUNTY 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


July  was  the  month  of  picnics.  The 
ladies  of  the  Buttonwood  Clothing  Group 
invited  the  members  from  Acushnet, 
Smith  Mills  and  Russells  Mills  for  a 
picnic  at  Buttonwood  Park,  New  Bed- 
ford. They  brought  the  children  and 
spent  an  enjoyable  day  in  spite  of  a 
light  shower.  After  dinner  they 
wandered  around  the  gardens,  went  to 
see  the  deer  and  elk  and  visited  the 
bird  sanctuary.  The  children  and  some 
others  pati'onized  the  swings,  see-saws 
and  slides.  Those  present  who  went  on 
the  Kitchen  Tour  told  the  others  what 
they  saw.  After  that  they  all  went  to 
see  the  kitchens  of  the  three  members 
who  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  Park.  On 
this  trip  they  saw  a  novel  dish  draining 
racTc  of  blocked  tin  built  over  the  sink, 
an  electric  refrigerator,  and  a  con- 
venient arrangement  of  kitchen  cabinet, 
sink,   and   stove   to   save  steps. 

Miss  Georgia  Packard  had  the  Po- 
quanticut  Clothing  Group  for  a  picnic 
under  her  maple  trees.  In  the  afternoon 
she  invited  them  in  to  meet  some  visitors, 
an  old  lady  ninety-three  years  old  and 
her  daughter,  who  used  to  live  in  Po- 
quanticut. 

The  South  Rehoboth  Clothing  Group 
held  a  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Harry  Lucas.  They  had  their  guide 
patterns  fitted,  and  scored  their  food 
habits.  Next  meeting  they  will  cut  their 
dresses.  After  the  ladies  went  home,  the 
4H  Canning  Club  had  their  meetings. 

The  Westville  Woman's  Club  Food 
Selection  Group  finished  up  their  pro- 
ject for  the  year  with  a  supper,  consist- 
ing of  macaroni  and  cheese;  vegetable 
salad,  whole  wheat  muffins,  straw- 
berries and  cream,  cake  and  coffee. 
These  ladies  have  been  studying  food, 
and  are  now  especially  interested  in 
more  work  on  child  feeding  and  diets  for 
overweight. 

On  July  1,  the  Annual  Kitchen  Tour 
of  the  Home  Bureau  was  held.  Ten 
homes  were  visited.  Another  time  we 
will  tell  you  what  we  saw.  At  the  noon 
picnic  which  was  held  in  Lawrence's 
Grove,  near  the  Mill  Pond  dam  at  East 
Freetown,  Mrs.  Edminster  performed 
with  her  Kitchen  Aid  a  miracle  com- 
parable to  the  loaves  and  fishes.  She 
made  enough  strawberry  whip  from  four 
egg  whites,  three  cupps  of  sugar  and 
one  quart  of  crushed  strawberries  to 
feed  fifty-six  people  and  had  some  left 
over.  The  surprise  supper  which  was  to 
Tiave  been  a  clambake  at  Rehoboth  did 
not  materialize,  owing  to  the  illness  of 
the  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  which 
prevented  making  arrangements  in  time. 
Taut  a  delightful  picnic  was  held  at  the 
grove  and  tea  room  of  Mrs.  James  Car- 
Taher.  Much  credit  for  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  tour  is  due  to  Miss  Mildred 
Harrigan,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Edminister,  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Sharrock,  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Eddy. 

The  Myricks  Food  Selection  Group  at 
their  last  meeting  served  a  dinner  and 
had  a  discussion  on  meal  serving  for  hot 
-weather. 


Bristol  County  Chamqnons  at  Amherst 
On  July  22  a  delegation  of  18  club 
champions  and  leaders  went  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst  and  spent  a  very  worth  while 
week. 

There  were  talks,  demonstrations  and 
contests  of  all  kinds  given  by  leading 
men  and  women  of  the  college.  There 
were  sings,  picnics,  all  kinds  of  sports 
and  many  other  useful  and  interesting 
events.  Not  a  minute  was  wasted.  Every- 
one had  a  wonderful  time  and  came  home 
brim  full  of  enthusiasm  for  club  work 
and  with  a  desire  to  do  a  better  piece 
of  work  than  they  had  ever  done  before. 
Following  is  the  list  of  those  who  at- 
tended Camp  Gilbert:  Local  Leaders — 
Miss  Louise  B.  Sears  of  Taunton;  Mrs. 
George  H.  Fuller  of  Norton  and  Mr. 
Raymond  Haglund  of  South  Easton.  The 
State  Champions  were  Robert  M. 
Sharpies  of  Seekonk  and  Fall  River,  and 
W.  Kenton  Gifford  of  North  Dartmouth. 
The  County  Champions  were  Alice  Bur- 
ton and  Charlotte  Witherell  of  Taunton; 
Lillian  Gaboon  of  Westport;  Mary 
Cruickshank,  Easton;  Blanche  E.  Lees, 
Rehoboth;  Minnie  Weber,  Norton; 
George  H.  Adao,  Westport;  John  Bates, 
Somerset;  and  James  Eddy,  Rehoboth. 
The  following  .boys,  who  are  club  mem- 
bers, but  not  county  champions,  helped 
the  Club  Agent  transport  these  champ- 
ions to  Amherst  and  back :  Herbert 
Ashley  of  Berkley;  Arthur  Gaisford, 
Seekonk,  and  William  McConville  Jr., 
North  Dartmouth. 

Bristol  County  to  the  Front  in  Judging 
Contests  at  Camp  Gilbert 
James  Eddy,  County  Poultry  Champ- 
ion from  this  county,  while  at  Camp 
Gilbert,  won  first  prize  in  both  the 
poultry  and  stock  judging  contests.  We 
all  knew  that  Jim  was  a  "Wizzard"  in 
poultry  judging,  but  he  sui'prised  us  all 
by  winning  the  stock  judging  contest 
and  beating  out  several  older  boys  in  the 
State  who  are  considered  excellent 
judges  of  stock. 

Blanche  Lees,  Minnie  Weberand,  Mary 
Cruickshank  showed  up  well  for  Bristol 
County  in  Athletic  meet,  and  Charlotte 
Witherell  with  Helen  Burke  of  Essex 
County  had  the  honor  of  having  the 
neatest  room  in  the  girls'  dormitory 
during  the  week. 

The  follovnng  Canning  Clubs  have 
been  organized  and  are  well  under  way: 
Long  Plain  Canning  Club  of  Acushnet, 
Leader,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Reed;  Berkley 
Canning  Club,  Leader,  Miss  Flora  M. 
Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent  and 
the  Club  Agent;  Poquanticut  Canning 
Club  of  Easton,  Leader,  Miss  Ruth 
Cruickshank;  Norton  Canning  Club, 
Miss  Dorothy  Godfrey,  Leader;  South 
Rehoboth  Canning  Club,  lead  by  Mrs. 
Samuel  Carruthers  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Lucas.  Everett  Lucas  and  Raymond 
Gamarche  are  the  two  male  members  of 
the  South  Rehoboth  Canning  Club  and 
they  will  bear  watching  for  they  have 


done  wonderfully  well  in  Food  Club 
work  for  the  past  two  years.  The  Re- 
hoboth Village  Canning  club  is  being 
lead  by  Mrs.  Edwin  K.  Eddy.  Taunton 
has  three  canning  clubs — The  Pratt 
School  Club  is  being  lead  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Bryant;  the  County  Street  School  Club, 
lead  by  Miss  Evelyn  Morse  and  the 
Weir  School  Club  is  being  lead  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  McGuire.  Westport's  large  can- 
ning club  is  being  lead  by  Mrs.  Mattie 
M.  Dubois,  who  is  also  lecturer  of  the 
Pomona  Grange.  In  Swansea,  Miss  Lois 
Cole  is  leading  a  canning  club  of  six 
girls. 

The  following  club  members,  although 
not  required  to  send  in  egg  records  after 
July  first,  have  done  so:  John  Macomber 
and  Harvey  Smith  of  Westport,  and 
Robert  Hill  of  Taunton.  Their  records 
show  good  yields  from  their  flocks  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  continue  to 
send  in  records.  All  poultry  club  mem- 
bers would  profit  by  keeping  year  round 
records  of  their  flocks.  Monthly  egg 
cards  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Timely  Garden  Suggestions 
Garden  club  members  should  en- 
deavor to  keep  their  records  using  the 
yellow  card  that  has  been  sent  to  them. 
The  records  should  include  any  expenses 
such  as  manure,  fertilizer,  seed,  spray 
materials,  etc.  The  record  card  should 
also  include  vegetables  sold  or  used  in 
the  home.  The  present  approximate 
prices  of  the  common  vegetables  is  as 
follows : 

Beans,    (string)  $.10  lb. 

Beans,    (shell)  .15  lb. 

Cabbage,  .02  lb. 

Beets,  .05  bch. 

Carrots,  .05  bch. 

Corn,  .35  doz. 

Cucumbers,  .05  ea. 

Lettuce,  .05  hd. 

Potatoes,  .35  pk. 

Squash,  (summer)  .05  ea. 

Tomatoes,  .08  lb. 

Greens,    (Swiss   Chard  and 

Spinach)  .20  pk. 

Be  sure  to  keep  the  garden  cultivated. 
It  helps  to  save  the  moisture  in  the  soil, 
which  is  so  necessary  in  the  development 
of  vegetables  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Sweet  corn  is  one  vegetable,  however, 
that  does  not  benefit  by  constant  culti- 
vation. Two  or  three  cultivations  of 
corn  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
of  its  growth  is  sufficient. 

Do  not  allow  the  weeds  to  go  to  seed. 
If  you  do  your  job  next  year  to  keep  the 
garden  free  from  weeds  will  be  harder 
than  ever.  Large  weeds  also  sap  the 
plant  food  and  moisture  out  of  the  soil 
that  the  crops  should  have. 

Be  sure  to  fill  up  the  open  spaces 
made  by  harvesting  early  crops  with 
some  other  vegetable.  Spinach  and  other 
greens,  lettuce  and  radishes  may  be 
planted  up  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mark  some  of  the  best  formed,  earliest 
maturing  ears  of  corn  for  seed.  Also 
save  a  few  each  of  the  best  cucumbers 
and  summer  squash  for  seed  and  allow 
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them  to  thoroughly  ripen  on  the  vines. 

Spray  your  potatoes  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  to  keep  off  the  blight  which 
will  rot  your  potatoes. 

Spray  cabbages  and  other  vegetables 
which  are  being  eaten  by  insects  with 
arsenate  of  lead. 

A  bulletin  on  Insects  and  Diseases  of 
the  Vegetable  Garden  will  be  furnished 
you  if  you  will  write  to  the  Club  Agent 
at  Segreganset. 

A  bulletin  of  flowers  will  also  be  sent 
any  club  member  upon  request. 
Poultry  Club  Notes 

Poultry  club  members  who  would  be 
interested  in  exhibiting  one  or  more 
birds  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
at  Springfield  should  write  to  the  Club 
Agent  at  Segreganset  at  once  to  get 
entry  blanks  for  some.  The  first  five  or 
six  poultry  club  members  who  reply 
that  they  wish  to  exhibit  will  probably 
be  given  a  free  trip  to  the  Exposition 
for  two  days,  namely,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  September  20  and  21. 

Be  sure  to  separate  the  cockerels  from 
the  pullets.  Each  will  do  much  better. 

Cull  the  cripples  and  sickly  chickens 
out  of  the  young  flock.  They  can  be 
eaten.  If  not  culled  out  they  will  be  an 
expense  to  you  and  never  return  a 
penny. 

Be  sure  that  the  chickens  and  hens 
too,  if  you  have  some,  get  plenty  of 
good  succulent  green  food,  plenty  of 
fresh  water,  dry  mash  and  scratch  feed 
for  the  hens  and  cracked  corn  for  the 
young   pullets    and    cockerels. 

If  every  poultry  club  member  will 
score  himself  by  the  score  card  given  in 
the  last  copy  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin 
they  will  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  doing  the  right  thing  in  the  care  of 
their  poultry. 


One  of  the  brightest  hopes  for  agri- 
culture lies  in  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
Work  according  to  a  preliminary  re- 
port just  issued  by  the  Business  Men's 
Commission  on  Agriculture.  The  Com- 
mission which  was  organized  last  No- 
vember under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Industrial  Conference  Board  has  made 
extensive  inquiry  into  the  agricultural 
situation. 

Commenting  on  the  value  of  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  Work  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  Commission  says:  "Edu- 
cation in  farming  appears  to  be  of 
great  importance.  Especially  significant 
are  the  activities  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  in  which,  under  direction,  usually 
that  of  a  county  club  agent,  a  productive 
activity  is  undertaken  by  each  boy  or 
girl  member,  accurate  cost  records  kept 
and  an  earnest  effort  made  to  produce 
the  very  best  possible  results  within 
the  limits  set  by  sound  economic  prac- 
tice. 

"Successful  farmers  have  declared 
that  their  boys  and  girls  can  show  a 
better  result  than  they  themselves  have 
been   able  to   do   and   the  knowledge   of 


the  best  methods  is  not  only  instilled 
into  the  coming  generation  of  farmers, 
but  permeates  the  present  producing 
group. 

"Farming  is  becoming  more  and 
mere  complex,  both  on  the  productive 
and  the  selling  side;  and  successful 
farming  requires  at  least  as  careful, 
technical  and  specific  education  as  is 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
other  industry." 


FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVES 


Slowly,  but  surely,  the  farmers  of 
New  England  are  learning  the  value, 
the  necessity  of  trade  organizations. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  any 
group  of  productive  workers  to  be  sure 
of  their  just  share  for  the  products  of 
their  labor  except  through  organiza- 
tion and  orderly  marketing.  An  unor- 
ganized group  cannot  compete  with 
groups    effectively    organized. 

It  is,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  whole  community  that 
any  considerable  group  of  its  workers 
be  disorganized  and  unthrifty.  A  healthy 
condition  in  any  commuity  is  the  re- 
sult of  effective  organization  for  pro- 
duction, for  distribution,  for  selling. 
The  nearer  the  condition  approximates 
this  ideal,  wherein  all  the  people  of  the 
community  get  a  fair  return  for  their 
labor,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  In 
the  last  analysis  we  are  all  consumers 
and  should  be  all  producers,  all  workers. 
The  farmer  has  undoubtedly  been 
slovf  to  learn  this  lesson.  He  has  often 
seen  selfish  interests  served  by  other 
organized  groups,  and  has  failed  to  see 
the  benefits  of  organization.  This  is  one 
reason  why  he  himself  has  been  slow 
to  organize.  Life  on  the  farm  has  de- 
veloped in  him  habits  of  independence, 
self  reliance,  due  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others.  His  habit  of  mind  is  not  that 
of   "hogging   it   all". 

More  recently,  however,  farmers  in 
every  line  are  making  attempts  to  pull 
together  and  some  of  these  co-opera- 
tives have  given  a  real  service.  Such 
organizations  as  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange,  some  of  the 
poultry  associations,  some  of  the  local 
milk  producers'  associations,  not  to 
mention  the  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation and  in  a  large  way  the  Farm 
Bureau.  Many  of  these  groups  of 
farmers  have  organized  to  serve  their 
ov/n  business  interests  and  with  meas- 
urable success. 

On  the  other  hand  the  country  is 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  innumerable 
attempts  by  farmers  to  get  together 
only  to  meet  with  failure  and  heavy 
losses.  There  is  no  virtue,  in  itself,  in 
organization.  The  same  sound  business 
management,  sound  financing,  honest 
administration,  the  same  careful  at- 
tention to  business  detail,  as  are  essen- 
tial to  success  in  any  private  enter- 
prise are  essential  in  a  co-operative. 


It  is  often  more  difficult  to  secure 
these  essentials  in  the  co-operative  than 
in  the  private  enterprise.  Not  infre- 
quently, therefore,  the  history  of  the 
co-operative  is  a  record  of  poor  service, 
irresponsible  management,  slip-shod 
financing,  ulitmate  failure,  with  heavy 
loss  to  all  who  participate  in  it. 

What  is  the  answer? 

1.  Put  proved  men  in  charge  as 
directors  of  the  co-operative.  Pick  men 
who  are  experienced  and  measurably 
successful  in  their  own  business  affairs. 
Pick  men  who  will  take  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  of  the  co-opera- 
tive seriously,  insist  on  sound  policies 
and  practices. 

2.  Insist  on  full  and  clear  and  fre- 
quent and  conservative  statements  of 
the  business  done  by  the  co-operative 
enterprise,  with  competent  auditing. 

3.  In  your  own  dealings  with  the 
co-operative  give  and  demand  a  square 
deal. 

4.  Boost  your  co-operative  if  you 
like,  but  watch  it.  There  are  none  of 
us  humans  so  honest,  there  is  no  human 
enterprise  so  well  managed,  but  it  will 
bear  watching. 


The  following  is  an  incident  related 
to  the  Club  Agent  recently  by  a  club 
member  in  this  county.  This  innocent 
club  girl  had  been  kept  after  school  for 
presumed  misbehavior  and  was  called 
into  the  principal's  office  for  a  dis- 
ciplining. When  she  went  into  the  office 
the  principal  noticed  her  gold  4-H  Club 
Pin  and  when  he  found  she  was  not 
only  a  club  member,  but  the  leader  of 
a  Clothing  Club  he  released  her  with- 
out saying  anything  more  about  the 
matter  he  called  her  in  for.  The  princi- 
pal knew  that  as  long  as  she  belonged 
to  4-H  Club  work  she  must  be  truthful 
HS  well  as  all  the  other  fine  qualities 
which  go  with  being  a  club  member. 


UNION   AGRICULTURAL  MEETING 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  2) 

have  to  do  with  their  own  farming  in- 
terests. 

Besides  lending  the  use  of  the  school 
building  for  the  purpose,  the  Agricul- 
tural School  will  bring  together  for 
these  different  groups,  the  ablest  men 
in  the  country  in  the  lines  in  which 
they  are  interested.  More  detailed  in- 
formation next  month. 


A  GOOD  LAWN 

(Continued  from  Page  1  Column  3) 

instead  of  the  gradually  deteriorating 
sod  that  we  all  have  known  from  the 
older  Blue  grass  seeding. 

The  Bent  grass  seed  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  local  seedsmen,  but  can  be 
had  from  a  few  reliable  men  who  make 
a  specialty  of  carrying  it.  The  price  is 
high,  but  is  not  prohibitive  for  lawn 
seeding. 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  YOUNG  FARM- 
ERS' SHOW. 


In  connection  with  the  Union  Agri- 
cultural Meetings  to  be  held  at  the  Agri- 
cultural School,  October  12  and  13, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bristol  County 
P'arm  Bureau,  there  will  be  a  fine  ex- 
hibition of  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry 
and  dairy  products. 

The  Union  Agricultural  Meetings 
will  have  right  of  way  each  day  fi-om 
10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M.  The  school 
building  will  be  entirely  at  their  service. 
I  understand  such  outstanding  speakers 
and  leaders  as  Professor  James  E. 
Rice  of  Cornell  for  the  poultrymen's 
meetings;  Professor  Elmer  S.  Savage 
of  Cornell  for  the  dairymen's  meetings; 
Professor  C.  H.  Nissley  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  market  gardeners'  meetings;  and 
Professor  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  Geneva  Sta- 
tion, New  York,  for  -the  fruitmen's 
meetings,  have  been  approached  for 
these  Union  Agricultural  Meetings,  be- 
sides the  leaders  of  our  own  State  Col- 
lege and  Experiment  Stations.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  obtain  all  of  these 
men,  but  able  mem  to  lead  in  the  speak- 
ing and  discussions  will  be  secured,  and 
the  event  be  one  no  wide-awake  farmer 
can  afford  to  miss. 

I  happen  to  know  also  that  the  com- 
mittee acting  for  the  Farm  Bureau  are 
attempting  to  get  William  M.  Jardine, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  as  speaker  for  the  one 
union  meeting  that  is  to  be  held  when 
all  farmers,  whatever  their  specialty, 
will  get  together.  If  they  fail  to  get 
Secretary  Jardine,  they  will  doubtless 
procure  our  own  Massachusetts  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture.  In  any  case  a 
splendidly  worth-while  program  is  as- 
sured. 

Nothing  will  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  this  program  to  be  put  on  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  between  the  hours  of 
10.30  A.  M.  and  3.30  P.  M. 

The  public  will  be  admitted  to  these 
meetings,  but  will  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  meetings  by  wandering 
about  to  see  the  exhibits. 

From  four  o'clock  to  eleven  o'clock, 
however,  the  building  and  exhibits  will 
be  wide  open  to  the  public  and  the 
Young  Farmers'  Association  will  have 
full  sway. 

These     afternoon     and     evening    pro- 

graSJs  virill  include  the  best  exhibits  of 

farm  produce  and  poultry  shown  in  this 

part  of  the  State.  There  will  be  judging 

(Continued  on  colum  2) 


UNION  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING 


All  of  the  agricultural  organizations 
in  the  country  are  co-operating  in  ar- 
ranging for  a  big  Union  Agricultural 
Meeting  to  be  held  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  October  12  and  13  at  the 
Bristol   County    Agricultural    School. 

There  will  be  separate  programs  for 
poulti-ymen,  dairymen,  vegetable  grow- 
ers. The  management  is  making  negotia- 
tions to  obtain  the  very  best  authorities 
in  the  country  for  these  programs.  The 
programs  will  all  start  at  10.30  A.  M., 
Wednesday,  October  12.  The  program  on 
Wednesday  will  end  at  3.30  P.  M.  On 
Thursday  the  program  will  start  at 
10.30  A.  M.  and  each  group  will  hold  a 
separate   program   in  the  forenoon. 

At  1.30  P.  M.  Thursday  there  will  be 
a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  groups.  There 
will  be  a  speaker  of  national  prominence 
to  address  the  meeting.  There  will  also 
bo  some  musical  numbers. 

Complete  programs  will  be  available 
by  September  15.  They  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural  School,  Segreganset,   Mass. 


FEDERAL  FARM  LOANS 


TO    EXHIBITORS    AT    THE    YOUNG 
FARMERS'  SHOW 


Considerable  leaveway  is  commonly  al- 
lowed in  the  bringing  in  of  exhibits  at 
most  Agricultural  Fairs.  Some  similar 
concessions  have  heretofore  been  made 
at  the  Farmers'  Show. 

This  year  the  holding  of  the  Show  in 
conjunction  with  the  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings  makes  it  imperative  that  all 
exhibits  be  in  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  on  Entry  Blanks  and 
Premium  List,  as  they  must  be  in  place 
and  the  building  in  order  before  the 
scheduled   hour  for  the  program. 

Exhibits  cannot  be  received  after  the 
hours  specified.  Bring  your  exhibits,  but 
bring  them  EARLY. 

contests  of  dairy  stock,  poultry,  fruit 
and  vegetables.  There  will  be  good 
music,  plenty  of  nonsense  booths,  with 
all  sorts  of  opportunity  to  try  your  luck 
with  games  of  skill.  There  will  be  a 
banquet,  dancing  and  an  auction  of  farm 
produce. 

Admission  to  all  events  throughout 
the  day  and  evening,  except  the  banquet 
and  dance,  is  to  be  FREE. 

Keep  these  dates  open — October  12 
and   13 — or  you'll  regret  it. 


A  large  number  of  Bristol  County 
farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
low  interest  rate  and  easy  terms  in  ob- 
taining loans  from  the  Federal  Land 
Bank.  More  loans  have  been  secured 
this  year  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Money  may  be  borrowed  for  any 
legitimate  farm  purpose.  The  maximum 
amount  that  may  be  borrowed  is  about 
one-half  the  real  estate  value  of  the 
farm.  The  Bank  loans  only  on  first 
mortgage  security. 

The  rate  of  interest  is  5%.  Interest 
is  not  payable  in  advance.  Farmers  may 
have  from  five  to  tuirty-six  years  in 
which  to  pay  off  their  loans. 

It  takes  on  the  average  of  about  two 
months  after  the  application  is  made 
before  the  borrower  gets  his  money  so 
that  any  one  making  application  for  a 
lean  should  make  application  at  least 
two  months  before  he  needs  the  money. 

Applications  for  loans  in  Bristol 
County  should  be  made  through  anyone 
of  the  following  secretaries  of  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Associations,  all  of  whom 
are  chartered  to  grant  loans  anywhere 
in   Bristol   County. 

Walter  E.  Tripp,  Lunds  Comer 
Station,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Charles  S.  Fine,  RFD  No.  1,  Attle- 
boro,  Mass. 

Warren  L.  Ide,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


PREMIUM    LIST    FOR    THE    YOUNG 
FARMERS'  SHOW 


The  premium  list  for  the  Young 
Farmers'  Show  will  be  sent  free  to  any- 
one  in   Bristol   County  upon  request. 

The  Young  Farmers'  Association  is 
offering  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  in 
very  liberal  cash  awards.  You  can  ob- 
tain your  share  of  these  liberal  offers  if 
you  go  after  them;  besides,  you'll  have 
the  fun  of  giving  the  Young  Farmers' 
Association  a  little  boost,  and  of  play- 
ing the  game.  Do  your  bit!  It's  good  to 
look  a  little  beyond  the  daily  grind,  to 
hob-nob  a   little  with  our  neighbors. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  listed  the 
premium  list,  this  year,  contains  con- 
siderable information  in  regard  to  se- 
lecting and   exhibiting. 

If  you  want  your  copy  it  may  be  well 
to  apply  early.  The  edition  is  limited. 
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POULTRY  NOTES 


One  hundred  and  forty  poultrymen 
and  others  from  Bristol  County  at- 
tended the  joint  poultry  field  day  of 
the  Taunton  and  Rehoboth  Poultry 
Associations.  The  program  included  a 
visit  to  the  poultry  plant  of  Mr.  Hag-- 
opian,  the  famous  blind  man  of  Wren- 
tham  who  has  built  up  one  of  the  largest 
Rhode  Island  Red  poultry  plants  in  the 
East. 

The  Weber  Duck  Farm  was  the  next 
stop.  Here  100,000  ducks  are  grown 
and  marketed  each  year.  Forty  thou- 
sand of  these  are  marketed  locally, 
mostly  through  their  restaurant. 

Basket  lunch  was  enjoyed  at  Mirror 
Lake,  Wrentham.  After  lunch  Professor 
Monahan  gave  a  very  interesting  report 
on  the  World's  Poultry  Congress  at 
Ottawa. 
Range  Paralysis. 

Recent  investigations  seem  to  indicate 
that  some  of  the  paralysis  which  occurs 
on  the  poultry  range  may  be  caused  by 
colonies  of  small  coccidiosis  in  the  in- 
testines adjoining  the  gizzard.  Clean 
land  and  sanitation  seems  to  be  the  best 
preventive. 

Feeding  40%  powdered  milk  in  mash 
for  ten  days  seems  to  be  helpful  in  con- 
trolling the  disease.  Two  other  treat- 
ments which  are  recommended  by  Pro- 
fessor Monahan  as  being  worthy  of 
trial.  One  consists  of  dissolving  one 
teaspoonful  of  quinine  sulphate  into 
each  gallon  of  drinking  water.  The  other 
consists  of  administering  one  ounce 
doses  of  Iodine  vermicide  directly  into 
the  gizzard. 


The  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  has  decided  that  there  are 
three  best  varieties  of  apples  for  com- 
mercial use  in  Massachusetts.  They  are 
Mcintosh,   Baldwin  and   Gravenstein. 

One  of  the  biggest  leaks  in  growing 
apples  in  Bristol  County  has  come  from 
the  worthless  varieties  which  are  being 
grown.  Perhaps  the  number  of  com- 
mercial varieties  in  Bristol  County 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  three  above 
mentioned,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  six 
to  eight  varieties  would  be  ample  for 
any  orchard  in  Bristol  County.  It  is  also 
probable  that  in  most  orchards  more 
than  half  of  the  planting  should  be  of 
the  three  above  varieties.  Other  varieties 
that  seem  to  do  reasonably  well  in  Bris- 
tol County  are  Early  Transparent, 
Wealthy,  Delicious,  Wagener  and  Stay- 
men's  Winesap. 
Stronger  Trees. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  pays  to 
avoid  crotches  in  young  trees.  Trees 
should  be  compelled  to  develop  a  good 
leader  and  a  frame  work  of  scaffold 
branches  properly  spaced  along  the 
trunk. 
Pest  Control. 

Some  orchardists  wonder  why  they 
still  have  difificulty  with  diseases  and  in- 
sects on  their  fruit  after  they  have 
given  careful  attention  to  the  spray 
program. 

Part  of  this  trouble  comes  from  rein- 
festation  from  neglected  trees  belong- 
ing to  neighbors.  Some  of  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  pests,  like  cod- 
ling moth  and  railroad  worm,  are  hatch- 
ing out  over  a  relatively  long  period, 
and  the  spray  is  not  always  applied  at 
the  right  time  to  control  the  later 
broods. 

Considerable  trouble  also  comes  from 
the  insects  and  diseases  living  over  in 
the  fruit  that  is  allowed  to  remain  under 
the  trees.  This  is  especially  true  where 
the  orchards  are  in  sod  or  where  rub- 
bish is  permitted  to  accumulate  under 
the  trees. 
Grading   and  Packing. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  profit- 
able to  market  apples  under  a  uniform 
grade.  Most  people  want  to  know  just 
what  they  are  getting.  Nothing  will  help 
a'.;  much  in  marketing  apples  as  a  uni- 
form, honest  package. 


CHILDREN'S    PARTIES 


When  we  plan  parties  for  our  children, 
do  we  think  of  what  will  please  the 
children  or  the  grown-ups?  We  should 
remember  that  the  simple  things  appeal 
to  the  children.  Elaborate,  overstaged 
parties  only  stun  and  bewilder  them. 
They  are  keyed  to  our  dull,  grown-up 
emotions,  not  to  their  young,  fresh, 
eager  minds  and  active  bodies. 

The  grown-ups  should  keep  in  the 
back-ground,  and  allow  the  children  to 
(Continued  on  next  column) 


Following  is  a  list  of  accredited  herds 
in   Bristol   County,   May   1,   1927. 
Dartmouth : 
W.   R.   Cook 
W.  R.  West 
Dighton: 

Bristol   County  Agricultural   School 
Ralph  Earle 
Eaiston : 

F.  L.  Ames,  Estate 
John  S.  Ames 
Producers'  Dairy  Company 
Mansfield: 

J.   L.  Sweet 
North  Attleboro: 
M.  Martin 
F.  E.  Sturdy 
Norton : 

House  in  the  Pines 
Raynham: 

State   Hospital 
Rehoboth: 

Fred  C.  Sattler 
William  Viall 
Taunton :  ' 

Walter  C.   Baylies 
William  R.  Doel 
Mt.  Hope  Farm 
State  Hospital 

L.  B.  Whittemore,  Laneway  Farm 
Westport : 
L.   B.   Davis 


CHILDREN'S    PARTIES 

(Continued  from  column  2) 

express  themselves  as  they  wish.  A 
party  which  means  fine  clothes  that 
must  not  be  mussed,  and  a  stilted  man- 
ner is  no  party — it  is  a  lesson  in 
etiquette. 

A  party  to  children  always  means  re- 
freshments. And  as  with  the  entertain- 
ment, simple  refreshments  are  best.  Ice 
cream  is  a  party,  anywhere,  and  at  any 
time,  and  elaborate  desserts  are  never 
in  place  at  a  children's  party.  The 
wise  giver  of  the  party  plans  to  serve 
refreshments  to  take  the  place  of  the 
reg-ular  meal  of  the  day.  Many  people 
hesitate  to  allow  their  children  to  go  to 
a  party  because  they  expect  them  to  be 
ill   afterwards  from  over  eating. 

The  same  care  should  be  taken  in  se- 
lecting foods  for  a  party  as  for  ordinary 
meals.  The  simplest  foods  dressed  up 
please  the  children.  Hard,  tough,  rich 
or  highly  seasoned  foods  should  not  be 
served.  A  good  menu  includes  cocoa  or 
some  other  milk  drink,  sandwiches, 
fruit,  ice  cream  or  a  gelatin  dessert. 
Gelatin  may  be  made  in  many  fancy 
shapes  to  suit  any  occasion,  and  the 
various  colors  fit  in  with  any  desired 
color  scheme. 

Sandwiches  are  always  popular,  and 
some  attractive  and  nourishing  ones 
mav  be  made  with  little  outlay  of  time 
and   money. 

MAY   E.   FOLEY'. 
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Successful  Kitolien  Tour  Held 

The  weather,  the  kitchens,  the  kind- 
ness of  friends  in  loaning  the  beautiful 
picnic  groves,  15  cars  and  57  people  all 
combined  to  make  on  July  1,  the  most 
successful  kitchen  tour  so  far  held  by 
the  Bristol  County  Home  Bureau.  While 
it  was  a  kitchen  tour  in  name,  other 
rooms  and  even  gardens  were  visited. 

At  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Wyeth,  the  attention  of  the  visitors  was 
first  attracted  to  the  perennial  borders 
in  the  yard  and  they  became  so  in- 
terested in  wandering  about  the  garden 
that  it  was  some-time  before  they  could 
be  enticed  into  the  house.  There  they 
saw  the  living  room  with  its  cheery 
summer  slip  covers  on  the  furniture  add- 
ing a  note  of  coolness  and  brightness. 
In  the  kitchen,  a  north  east  room,  light 
was  brought  in  by  the  orange  curtains 
at  the  windows  and  by  orang*  and  black 
furniture.  The  arrangement  of  the 
kitchen  was  very  convenient,  particularly 
in  its  relation  to  the  dining  room  and 
pantry. 

The  next  stop  was  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School.  Everyone 
fell  in  love  with  the  old  farm  house, 
which  was  built  in  1800  and  is  the  home 
of  Director  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Gilbert. 
It  has  just  been  renovated,  putting  in 
modern  improvements,  but  keeping  the 
fine  old  carvings,  panels,  thin  doors  and 
partitions.  Particularly  interesting  were 
the  devices  used  to  mouse  and  rat-proof 
the  pantry.  A  wire  mesh  was  laid  under 
the  floor  and  all  bins  and  drawers  were 
lined  with  zinc.  There  were  composed  in 
a  dresser-like  arrangement  for  storing 
food,  supplies,  etc.  A  top  icing  refriger- 
ator had  its  cover  hinged  backwards  so 
that  it  could  be  iced  from  the  outside 
tlirough  a  casement  window  just  above 
it.  Another  casement  window  was  added 
for  light.  Swinging  doors  made  the 
pantry  easily  accessible  to  both  dining 
room  and  corner  of  the  kitchen  contain- 
ing sink  and  stove.  The  sink,  a  high  one 
-with  double  drain  boards  and  a  drop 
shelf  for  extra  room,  was  conveniently 
placed  under  windows,  and  artificially 
lighted  by  a  well  placed  dome  light.  An- 
other similar  light  took  care  of  the  rest 
of  the  kitchen.  Useful  accessories  at  the 
sink  were  a  dish  cloth  made  out  of 
mosquito  netting  and  a  rubber  mat  on 
drain  board  to  prevent  splashing  and 
to  guard  against  chipping  dishes. 

The  kitchen,  however,  was  not  the 
only  room  visited  in  this  house.  The 
dining  room  came  in  for  its  share  of 
admiration.  The  wide  panelling  around 
the  lower  half  of  the  room  had  been 
restored  and  painted  a  soft  ivory  as  was 
the  rest  of  the  woodwork  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  plate  rail,  which  was 
stained  a  dark  mahogany.  A  huge  built- 
in  dresser  and  china  closet,  which  had 
teen  a  dark  gloomy  object  was  made  to 
conform  to  the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  room  by  painting  the  outside  ivory 
to  match  the  woodwork  and  by  staining 
the  inside  dark  mahogany  to  match  the 


plate  rail.  Against  this  background  Mrs. 
Gilbert's  beautiful  old  dishes  were  dis- 
played to  such  advantage  that  they 
evoked  many  expressions  of  admiration 
from  the  visitors. 

In  the  library  there  was  also  wide 
panelling  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
room  and  a  wide  band  of  hand  carving 
near  the  ceiling.  The  details  of  these 
were  restored  adding  much  to  the 
dignity  and  charm  of  the  place.  Many 
on  the  trip  voted  this  house  first  place 
in  number  of  interesting  things  to.  see. 
Prom  Segreganset  the  party  journeyed 
to  East  Freetown.  An  unexpected  de- 
tour over  a  narrow  back  road  in  Assonet 
caused  a  little  delay,  as  one  car  had 
difficulty  in  making  a  bad  hill. 

The  first  stop  in  East  Freetown  was 
to  see  the  kitchen  of  Mrs.  Elbert  H. 
Welch.  The  chief  features  here  were  the 
light,  airy,  sunny  room  which,  although 
large,  was  so  arranged  as  to  save  steps. 
The  pantry,  sink,  work  table  and  stove 
are  near  together  grouped  in  one  end 
of  the  room  leaving  the  other  end  free 
for  eating,  ironing  or  whatever  is 
needed.  In  a  comer  of  the  pantry  beside 
the  open  window  was  build  a  food  closet 
with  shelves  of  wood  and  walls  of  wire 
screening,  making  it  fly-proof  and  mouse 
proof,  providing  for  ventilation  and  in 
cool  weather  taking  the  place  of  a  re- 
frigerator. 

Not  far  from  Mrs.  Welch's  was  Mrs. 
Albert  F.  iEdminster's,  the  next  stop. 
Here  was  an  old-fashioned  house  orig- 
inally the  home  of  Mr.  Edminister's 
grandparents.  Electricity  had  been  in- 
stalled, and  Mrs.  Edminster,  who  is  a 
frail  little  body,  is  putting  in  electrical 
equipment  to  save  her  strength  and 
energy.  She  says  when  she  gets  her 
equipment  and  has  lived  with  it  long 
enough  to  know  where  and  how  she 
wants  it,  then  she  will  remodel  the  house 
to  fit  it.  At  present  the  arrangement  is 
much  as  it  was  for  the  housekeeping  of 
two  generations  ago.  Her  equipment  in- 
eluded  a  very  handy  opener  for  the 
glass  jars  so  commonly  used  in  home 
canning,  a  dilver,  which  mashes  and 
strains  out  the  seeds  in  making  apple- 
sauce, fruit  jams,  etc.,  and  a  washing 
machine,  which  washes,  rinses  and  drys 
the  clothes  ready  for  the  line  without 
removing  them  from  the  tub.  But  the 
most  interesting  of  all  was,  her  Kitchen- 
Aid.  This  portable  electric  motor  with 
a  base  and  two  geared  shafts  has  at- 
tachments for  mashing  potatoes,  mixing 
bread;  beating  eggs,  whipping  cream, 
churning  butter;  mixing  cake,  both  but- 
ter cakes  and  angel  or  sponge  cakes; 
cuoting  shortening  into  pie  crusts; 
shredding  vegetables ;  chopping  meat  and 
other  foods;  beating  mayonnaise  and 
dropping  in  the  oil;  turning  the  ice 
cream  freezer  and  chipping  ice;  and 
many  other  uses.  Mrs.  Edminster 
demonstrated  the  simplicity  with  which 
the  machine  worked  by  making  straw- 
berry whip  for  the  entire  crowd.  This 
was  taken  over  to  the  picnic  grove  and 
served  as  dessert  with  lunch. 

One    more    stop    was    made    in    East 


Freetown  before  lunch.  This  was  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  A.  G.  Sharrock.  The  two 
principal  features  of  this  kitchen  were 
the  large  drain  boards  covered  with 
sheet  aluminum  and  the  floor,  which  was 
covered  with  painted  linoleum.  The 
finish  on  the  original  printed  linoleum 
had  worn  off  and  had  been  replaced  by 
two  coats  of  gray  deck  paint.  In  the 
center  was  a  new  printed  linoleum  rug. 
This  floor  was  smooth,  attractive  and 
easy  to  care  for.  The  aluminum  covered 
drain  boards  Mrs.  Sharrock  finds  very 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  excellent  as  a 
place  to  set  hot  or  cold  materials.  Her 
only  objection  to  it  is  that  the  edge  of  the 
aluminum  sometimes  makes  a  dark  mark 
on  her  dress  or  apron  when  she  leans 
against  the  sink.  This  she  proposes  to 
remedy  by  giving  the  edge  a  coat  of 
enamel  or  lacquer. 

When  the  party  visited  Mrs.  Shar- 
rock's  home  they  parked  their  cars  in 
Mrs.  Jessie  Rounseville's  orchard  and 
left  them  there  while  they  went  to  lunch. 
The  East  Freetown  ladies  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  beauti- 
ful grove  beside  the  river  for  the  picnic 
lanch.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  owners 
of  the  grove,  were  there  to  welcome 
the  party  and  did  everything  possible 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
guests. 

The  afternoon  program  of  the  Kitchen 
Tour  will  be  continued  in  a  later  bulle- 
tin. 


CAN   TOMATO   SOUP 


Before  the  last  of  the  tomatoes  are 
gone  plan  to  can  a  little  soup.  If  this 
quantity  is  too  large  for  your  kettle, 
the  amounts  are  easily  divided  into 
halves  or  quarters. 

Tomato  Soup  with  Celery 
Makes  from  10  to  14  quart  jars, 
li  qts.  unpealed  tomatoes  cut  up   (meas- 
ure after  cutting  up). 
14  stalks   celery    (two   bunches). 
14  sprigs   parsley 
14  bay   leaves. 
21  whole  cloves. 

7  medium  sized  onions. 
18  rounding    teaspoons    bread    flour    1% 

cups  . 
1/3  cup  salt. 
1%  cups  sugar. 
1  cup  butter. 
4  salt  spoons  pepper. 
Cook     celery,     parsley,     onions     and 
spices  in  a  little  water  until  tender.  Add 
tomatoes  and  cook  until  they  are  tender, 
thicken  and   strain.   Season,  put  in  jara 
and  process  for  10  minutes. 

Suggestions: — The  butter  may  be  left 
out  and  put  in  when  soup  is  used,  or 
flour  may  be  browned  in  butter  and 
blended  until  smooth  when  soup  ii 
thickened. 

The  labor  of  peeling  may  be  saved  as 
skins  will  be  strained  out  when  soup  ia 
strained.  If  soup  is  thickened  before  it 
is  strained  a  smooth  product  is  assured, 
and  a  possible  second  straining  to  re- 
move lumps  is  unnecessary. 
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JUNIOR   ACTIVITIES 


'remium 


List 


Following  is  the  Junior  Premium 
List  of  the  newly  organized  Bristol 
County  Young  Farmers'  Show,  which 
is  to  take  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  October  12  and  13.  Every  boy 
and  girl  should  be  able  to  exhibit  in 
one  of  the  classes  at  least  and  it  is 
hoped  for  a  large  entry. 

Entries,  except  poultry,  must  be  made 
by  October  11,  the  day  before  the  Show 
to  Miss  Floi-ence  M.  Cordner,  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segregan- 
set,  Mass.  If  you  have  not  received  an 
entry  blank  write  for  one. 

Following  are  some  of  the  rules 
governing  the  junior  exhibits  and  con- 
tests. 

Any  boy  or  girl  in  Bristol  County  16 
years  old  or  under  may  compete  in  this 
Department. 

No  entry  fee  will  be  charged  except 
in  the  Poultry  Class,  where  15  cents 
will  be  charged  for  single  entries  and 
25  cents  for  pen  entries. 

Poultry  entries  will  close  on  Saturday 
night,  October  8  and  birds  must  be  in 
place  on  the  evening  of  October  11. 

For  other  general  rules  see  the  regu- 
lar premium  list,  which  will  be  sent  to 
any   prospective  exhibitor  upon   request. 

DEPARTMENT   H. 
Class   I. — Candied   Goods. 

1.  Best  Club  Exhibit,  10  jars  or 
more:  First,  Banner;  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth— Ribbons. 

2.  Best  Collection  of  Canned  pro- 
ducts— 3  vegetables,  and  2  fruits.  (Open 
to  first  year  club  members  only) — First, 
$2.50;  Second,  $1.50;  Third,  $1.00; 
Fourth,  $.75;  Fifth,  $.50. 

3.  Best  three  tumblers  of  jelly — 
First,  $1.00;  Second,  $.75;  Third,  $.50; 
Fourth,  $.25;   Fifth,  Ribbon. 

4.  Best  3  jars  of  vegetables — First, 
$1.25;  Second,  $1.00;  Third,  $.75; 
Fourth,  $.50;  Fifth,  $.25. 

5.  Best  3  jars  of  fruit— First,  $1.00; 
Second,  $.75;  Third,  $.50;  Fourth,  $.25; 
Fifth,   Ribbon. 

6.  Best  3  jars  of  any  other  canned 
product— First,  $1.00;  Second,  $.75; 
Third,  $.50;  Fourth,  $.25;  Fifth,  Rib- 
bon. 

Class  II. — Food. 

1.  •  Best  loaf  of  yeast  bread — First 
$1.25;  Second,  $1.00;  Third,  $.75; 
Fourth,  $.50;   Fifth,   $.25. 

2.  Best  V2  doz.  muffins  or  other  quick 
bread— First,  $1.00;  Second,  $.75;  Third, 
$.50;   Fourth,   $.25;   Fifth,  Ribbon. 

3.  Best  loaf  of  cake— First,  $.75; 
Second,  $.50;  Third,  $.25;  Fourth,  Rib- 
bon;  Fifth,  Ribbon. 

Class  HI. — Sewing. 

1.  Best  work  apron.  (Not  open  to 
those  who  have  had  more  than  one 
year  of  Club  work)— First,  $1.25; 
Second,  $1.00;  Third,  $.75;  Fourth,  $.50; 
Fifth,  $.25. 

2.  Best  Undergarment — First,  $1.25; 
Second,  $1.00;  Third,  $.75;  Fourth,  $.50; 
Fifth,  $.25. 


3.  Best  Dress— First,  $1.50;  Second, 
$1.25;  Third,  $1.00;  Fourth,  $.75;  Fifth, 
$.50. 

4.  Best  Stocking  Darn — First,  $1.00; 
Second,  $.75;  Third,  $.50;  Fourth,  $.25; 
Fifth,  Ribbon. 

5.  Best  Buttonhole — First,  $1.00; 
Second,  $.75;  Third,  $.50;  Fourth,  $.25; 
Fifth,  Ribbon. 

Class  IV. — Club  Record  and  Story.  {May 
be  illustrated). 

First,    $1.50;     Second,    $1.25;     Third, 
$1.00;    Fourth,   $.75;   Fifth,   $.50. 
Class   V. — Poultry. 

The  following  breeds  will  compete: 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Leghorns,  Rocks  or 
Wyandottes. 

In  this  Department  a  Silver  Cup  and 
Medals  have  been  awarded  by  the  Tioga 
Mills  and  Elevator  Company,  Waverly, 
N.  Y. 

Best  Pen :  1  Male  and  4  ■  Females — 
First,  Silver  Cup;  Second,  $1.50;  Third, 
$1.00;    Fourth,   $.75;    Fifth,   $.50. 

Pullet— First,  Medal  and  $1.00; 
Second,  $.75;  Third,  $.50. 

Cockerel— First,  Medal  and  $1.00; 
Second,  $.75;  Third,  $.50. 

Hen,  (Utility)— First,  $1.50;  Second, 
$1.00;   Third,  $.50. 

Cock— First,     $1.50;      Second,     $1.00; 
Third,  $.50. 
Class   VI. — Vegetables. 

1.  Best  Display  of  Vegetables.  (Not 
less  than  5  varieties.) — First,  $2.50; 
Second,  $2.00;  Third,  $1.50;  Fourth, 
$1.00;    Fifth,   $.50. 

2.  5  Potatoes  (White)— First,  $.75; 
Second,  $.50;  Third,  $.25;  Fourth,  Rib- 
bon;  Fifth,  Ribbon. 

3.  Five  Potatoes  (Pink)— First,  $.75; 
Second,  $.50;  Third,  $.25;  Fourth,  Rib- 
bon;  Fifth,  Ribbon. 

4.  Five  Carrots — First,  $.75;  Second, 
$.50;  Third,  $.25;  Fourth,  Ribbon;  Fifth, 
Ribbon. 

5.  Five  Beets— First,  $.75;  Second, 
$.50;  Third,  $.25;  Fourth,  Ribbon; 
Fifth,  Ribbon. 

6.  Five  Peppers — First,  $.75;  Second, 
$.50;  Third,  $.25;  Fourth,  Ribbon;  Fifth, 
Ribbon. 

7.  Five  Tomatoes— First,  $.75; 
Second,  $.50;  Third,  $.25;  Fourth,  Rib- 
bon; Fifth,  Ribbon. 

8.  Three  Cabbages— First,  $.75; 
Second,  $.50;  Third,  $.25;  Fourth,  Rib- 
bon;  Fifth,  Ribbon. 

9.  Two  Squash — First,  $.75;  Second, 
$.50;  Third,  $.25;  Fourth,  Ribbon;  Fifth, 
Ribbon. 

10.  Three  Cucumbers — First,  $.75; 
Second,  $.50;  Third,  $.25;  Fourth,  Rib- 
bon;  Fifth,  Ribbon. 

11.  Three  Sugar  Pumpkins — First, 
$.75;  Second,  $.50;  Third,  $.25;  Fourth, 
Ribbon;   Fifth,  Ribbon. 

12.  Any  other  Variety— First,  $.75; 
Second,  $50;  Third,  $.25;  Fourth,  Rib- 
bon; Fifth,  Ribbon. 

Class  VII. — Handicraft. 

1.  Best  useful  article — First,  $1.50; 
Second,  $1.25;  Third,  $1.00;  Fourth, 
$.75;   Fifth,  $.50. 

2.     Best     toy — First,     $1.00;     Second, 


$.75;    Third,   $.50;    Fourth,   $.25;    Fifth, 
Ribbon. 

3.     Best  repair— First,  $1.25;   Second, 
$1.00;   Third,  $.75;   Fourth,  $.50;  Fifth, 
$.25. 
Class  VIII. — Junior  Judging  Contests. 

1.  Poultry  Judging  Contest— First, 
$1.50;  Second,  $1.00;  Third,  $.50; 
Fourth,  Ribbon;   Fifth,  Ribbon. 

2.  Vegetable  Judging  Contest — First, 
$1.50;  Second,  $1.00;  Third,  $.50; 
Fourth,  Ribbon;  Fifth,  Ribbon. 

3.  Food  Judging  Contest — First, 
$1.50;      Second,      $1.00;      Third,      $.50; 

Fourth,  Ribbon;  Fifth,  Ribbon. 

4.  Clothing  Judging  Contest — First, 
$1.50;  Second,  $1.00;  Third,  $.50; 
Fourth,  Ribbon;   Fifth,  Ribbon. 

If  for  any  reason  you  will  not  be  able 
to  get  your  exhibits  to  the  Fair  please 
be  sure  to  let  us  know.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  we  will  be  able  to  help  you. 


A     FEW     POINTS     IN     PREPARING 
VEGETABLES   FOR  EXHIBITS 

1.  Read  the  premium  list  carefully 
and  exhibit  only  what  it  tells  you  to.  If 
the  li.st  says,  "five  vegetables  on  a  plate" 
this  means  five  and  not  four  or  six. 
Many  club  members  have  lost  out  on 
winning  simply  because  they  failed  to 
read  the  premium  list  carefully.  Don't 
let  that  happen  to  you. 

2.  Many  club  members  think  they 
stand  a  better  chance  of  winning  if  they 
exhibit  the  largest  vegetables  they  have. 
Do  not  exhibit  exceptionally  large  or 
small  vegetables  except  prizes  are  given 
for   such.    Specimens   for   exhibit   should 

be  of  medium  size. 

3.  All  specimens  should  be  uniform. 
in  size,  color  and  maturity.  This  is 
especially  true  when  you  are  exhibiting 
more  than  one  specimen,  such  as  five 
carrots,  three   cabbages,   etc. 

4.  The  form  should  be  typical  of  the 
variety,  smooth  and  regular.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  have  more  than  one  variety 
iii  your  exhibit. 

5.  Specimens  should  be  clean,  bright, 
free  from  root  hairs  and  blemishes.  Do 
not  wash  them  but  use  a  soft  brush 
carefully  to  take  the  dirt  off  without 
bruising.  They  should  be  crisp  and  firm 
and  free  from  pith  or  hollow  hearts. 
Many  times  a  club  member  makes  the 
mistake  of  exhibiting  old,  wilted  vege- 
tables. The  above  suggestions  refer  to 
all  vegetables  except  tomateos.  In  the 
case  of  toamtoes  use  a  score  card  as 
follows : 

Form — Typical  for  the  variety, 
smooth,  regular,  free  from  wrinkles- 
and   folds. 

Size — Medium. 

Uniformity — In  size,  form,  color  and 
maturity. 

Color — Bright,  clear,  intense  and 
characteristic  of  the  variety. 

Condition — Mature  but  not  over  ripe. 
They   should   have   small   seed   cavi- 
ties    and     thick,     flesh    walls,     and 
should  be  firm  and  solid. 
EARL  H.  NODINE, 

Assistant  State  Club  Leader. 
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The     Bristol    County     Farmers'     Show    a 
Free  Event. 


A  fine  exhibition  of  fruit,  garden  pro- 
duce and  a  good  poultry  show  are  as- 
sured for  the  days  of  the  Union  Agri- 
cultural Meetings  to  be  held  at  the  Agri- 
cultural School,  October  12  and  13.  No 
charge  for  admission  will  be  made. 

In  order  that  the  conditions  for  hold- 
ing the  Agricultural  Meetings  during 
the  day  may  be  the  best  possible,  the 
Show  will  not  be  open  until  four  o'clock 
each  day,  but  it  will  be  a  real  Show.  It 
is  -anticipated  that  every  room  in  the 
commodious  main  building  will  be  fully 
taken  with  competitive  and  educational 
exhibits. 

Outside  the  buildings  there  will  be 
entertaining  booths  and  booths  offering 
refreshments   and  lunch. 

There  will  be  good  music,  a  banquet 
and  dancing  the  first  evening,  and  the 
second  evening  a  concert  and  auction  of 
farm  produce. 

Admission  to  the  Show  is  free  both 
days. 

THE  SHOW  PROGRAM 
Wednesday,  October  12. 
4.00  P.  M. — Farmers'  Show  opens. 
3.30  P.  M.— Dairy      Judging       Contest, 

(Seniors). 
4.00  P.  M.— Poultry  Judging  Contest. 
6.30  P.  M.— Banquet. 
8.00-11.00   P.    M.— Dancing. 

Thursday,   October  13. 
3.30  P.  M. — Farmers'  Show  opens. 
3.30  P.  M.— Fruit       Judging       Contest, 

(Seniors). 
4.15  P.  M. — Vegetable   Judging   Contest, 

(Seniors). 
8.00  P.  M.— Musical  Program. 
9.00  P.  M.— Auction  Sale  of  Farm  Pro- 
duce. 


DAIRY   PROGRAM. 
Wednesday,    October    12. 

10.80  A.  M.— "Reducing  the  Feed  Bill 
by  Better  Home  Grown  Roughage," 
by  Professor  J.  P.  Helyar  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Extension  Service. 

11.30  A.  M.— "What  is  Being  Done  to 
Increase  the  Consumption  of  Milk  in 
Massachusetts,"  by  Prof.  W.  P.  B. 
Lockwood  of  the  New  England  Dairy 
and  Food  Council. 

12.30  P.  M.— Lunch.     , 
1:30  P.  M.— "Reducing   the   Feed   Cost 
(Continued  on   Page   2   Column   1.)  - 


UNION  AGRICULTURAL  MEET- 
INGS AND  BRISTOL  COUNTY 
FARMERS'  SHOW 


The  Union  AgTicultural  Meet- 
ings and  Bristol  County  Farmers' 
Show  are  to  be  held  jointly  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agi-icultural 
School,  Wednesday,  October  12, 
and  Thursday,  October  13. 

The  dairymen,  poultrymen, 
orchardmen,  gardeners  and  home- 
makers  all  have  their  special 
meetings  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
Thursday  afternoon  a  joint  meet- 
ing will  be  addressed  by  Dr.  A. 
W.  Gilbert,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture   for    Massachusetts. 

From  four  o'clock  on  during 
afternoon  and  evening,  each  day, 
the  free  exhibition  of  produce  and 
poultry  put  on  by  the  Young 
Farmers'  Association  of  Bristol 
County  will  be  open  to  the  public. 
Detailed  program  for  the  various 
groups  is  given  in  this  number  of 
the   Bulletin. 

The  Union  Agricultural  Meeting 
is  held  under  the  auspices   of  the 
Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  with 
the  co-operation   of  other   agricul- 
tural organizations  as  follows: 
Taunton   Poultry  Protective  As- 
sociation. 
Rehoboth     Mutual    Poultry    As- 
sociation. 
Bristol     County     Farmers'     As- 
sociation. 
New  Bedford  Market  Gardeners' 

Association. 
Locals     of     the     New     England - 

Milk   Producers'   Association. 
Bristol-Plymouth    County      Cow 

Testing  Association. 
South   Bristol   Farmers'   Club. 
Bristol       County       Agricultural 

School. 
Bristol    County    Extension    Ser^ 

vice. 
The  Bristol  County  Farmers' 
Show  is  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Young  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion of  Bristol  County  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  staff  of  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 


"DON'T      FORGET      THE      DATES- 
OCTOBER   12  AND    13." 


FRUIT   PROGRAM. 
Wednesday,    October    12. 

10.30  A.  M. — "Damage     Done     to     Our 
1927    Apple    Crop    by    the    Railroad 
Worm    and    How    to    Prevent    It    in 
1928,"   by   Prof.    W.   H.    Thies   of   the 
Massachusetts      Agricultural      College 
Extension   Service. 
11.30  A.  M. — "New    r  and      Noteworthy 
Varieties   of  Apples,"  by  Prof.  U.  P. 
Hedrick    of    the    Geneva    Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
IL'.SO  P.  M.— Lunch. 
1.30  P.  M. — "How    Can    Massachusetts 
Best    Meet    Competition    From    Other 
Apple  Growing  Sections,"  by  Prof.  F. 
C.    Sears   of   the  Massachusetts   Agri- 
cultural College. 
2.30  P.  M. — "Observations      made      in 
European   Orchards,"   by   Prof.   U.   P. 
Hedrick. 

Thursday,  October  13. 
10.30  A.  M.— "Control  of  Apple  Scab," 
by  Dr.  E.  F.  Cuba  of  the  Market 
Garden  Field  Station,  Waltham. 
11.30  A.  M.— Open  Forum  for  dis- 
cussion of  orchard  problems  led  by 
Professors  F.  C.  Sears  and  W.  H. 
Thies. 

Note: — Fruit  growers  are  invited  to 
send  in  questions  for  discussion. 

Educational  exhibits  of  insects  pests 
and  diseases  of  fruit  trees  and  infor- 
mation on  how  to  control  them. 

POULTRY    PROGRAM. 
Wednesday,    October     12. 

10.30  A.  M.— "Modern  Methods  of  Feed- 
ing   for    Egg    Production,"    by    Prof. 
Luther    Banta    of    the    Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 
11.30  A.  M. — "Control     and     Prevention 
of   Poultry   Diseases,"   by   Prof.   J.   C. 
Graham,  Head  of  Poultry  Department, 
Massachusetts     Agricultural     College, 
Amherst. 
12.30         M.— Lunch. 
1.30  P.  M.— "The       World's       Poultry 
Congress    at    Ottawa    as    Seen    by    a 
Layman,"    by    Mr.     John    Hass,    Re- 
hoboth, Mass. 
2.00  P.  M.— "Improving     the     Poultry 
Flock    Through    Breeding,"    by    Prof. 
Luther  Banta. 
3.00  P.  M. — Discussion       of       Poultry 
Problems,     led    by    Professors    J.     C. 
Graham  and   Luther  Banta. 
Note: — All  poultrymen  in  the  county, 
are  invited  to  send  in  questions  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Continued  on  Page  4   Column  3) 
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THE  FARMER'S  BULLETIN 

Publisheci    Monthly  by  the  Bristol    County 

Agricultural  School 

STAFF 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

C.  Laurin  March,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,  Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  Orcharding 

and  Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

John  A.  Tyas,  Farm  Mechanics 

and  Construction  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide,    County  Agricultural  Agent 

Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 

Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 


VEGETABLE    GARDEN    PROGRAM 
Wednesday,    October    12. 

10.30  A.  M. — "Control  of  Insect  Pests 
on  Market  Garden  Crops," — by  Prof. 
R.  D.  Whitcomb  of  the  Market 
Garden  Field  Station,  Waltham. 

11.30  A.  M. — "How  we  Grow  our  Early 
Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey,"  by 
Prof.  C.  H.  Nissley  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

12.30  P.  M. — Lunch. 
1.30  P.  M. — "What  Can  we  do  to  Meet 
Competition   from    Outside   of   Massa- 
chusetts," by   Prof.   Ray   M.   Koon   of 
the  Market  Garden   Field   Station. 
2.30  P.  M. — "Practices      Employed      in 
Growing    Early    Vegetables    in    New 
Jersey."  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Nissley. 
Thursday,  October  13. 

10.30  A.  M. — "How  to  Prevent  Loss  of 
Crops  from  Diseases,"  by  Dr.  E.  F. 
Guba,  Market  Garden  Field  Station, 
Waltham. 

11.30  A.  M. — Open    Forum    for    discus- 
sion of  Vegetable  Gardening  problems 
led  by  Professors  R.  D.  Whitcomb  and 
E.  F.  Guba. 
Note: — Vegetable  growers  are  invited 

to  send  in  questions  for  discussion. 
Educational   exhibits    of   diseases   and 

insect    pests    on    market    garden    crops. 

Literature  giving  control. 


THE  COMMISSIONER'S  ADDRESS 


DAIRY    PROGRAM 

( Continued  from  Page  1  Column  1.) 

of  Milk  Production  by  Improved 
Methods  of  Feeding,"  by  Prof.  C.  J. 
Fawcett  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  Extension  Service. 
2.30  P.  M. — "Looking  Ahead  in  Dairy- 
ing," by  Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Dairy  Husbandry  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural   College. 

Thursday,  October   13. 
10.30  A.  M. — "How    Can    Massachusetts 
Continue    to    Hold    its   Milk   Market," 
by  Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen. 


Dr.  A.  W.  Gilbert  is  well  known  to 
many  of  the  farmers  of  Bristol  County. 
He  grew  up  a  Massachusetts  farm  boy, 
went  through  the  public  schools,  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
Since  graduating  from  college  Doctor 
Gilbert  has  held  many  prominent  posi- 
tions of  service  in  the  agricultural  field, 
from  professor  of  agriculture  to  his 
present  place  as  Commissioner.  He  has 
written  books  on  farming,  been  the 
Agricultural  Agent  with  the  Boston 
Chamber  of   Commerce, 

He  has  represented  the  United  States 
at  the  World's  Institute  for  Agriculture 
held  at  Rome,  Italy.  He  is  at  present  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  as 
an  agricultural  commission  connected 
with  the  League  of  Nations,  that  meets 
twice  a  year  at  Geneva,   Switzerland. 

Through  all  the  years  Doctor  Gilbert 
has  held  the  old  farm  homestead  at 
Brookfield,  Mass.  and  has  never  been 
out  of  touch  with  the  real  problems  of 
farm  life  and  of  the  farming  business  in 
the  old  Bay  State. 

The  Commissioner  has  been  styled  "a 
born  diplomat."  He  is  always  a  pleasing 
speaker.  But  more  than  that  he  is  a 
close  observer,  a  good  student,  a  wide- 
awake progressive,  who  is  sure  to  bring 
a  message  fresh,  crisp  and  helpful. 

You  will  want  to  hear  Commissioner 
A.  W.  Gilbert. 


"JIMMY"  RICE 


Poultrymen  the  country  over,  yes,  the 
world  over,  know  "Jimmy"  Rice,  as  he 
is  affectionately  called. 

Professor  J.  E.  Rice,  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry, 
Cornell  University,  has  made  for  him- 
self an  enviable  position  as  outstanding 
leader  in  teaching  progressive  poultry 
practice. 

Professor  Rice  not  only  commands  the 
high  regard  of  students  who  have  come 
into  his  classroom.  He  has  been  able  to 
inspire  them  with  a  lasting  enthusiasm 
and  interest  and  confidence  in  the 
poultry  business. 

The  influence  of  this  teacher  has 
reached  far  beyond  the  young  men  in- 
terested in  the  industry.  His  sane,  active 
mind  and  tireless  energy  have  long  since 
made  him  an  outstanding  figure  among 
poultrymen  everywhere. 

Professor  Rice  may  have  his  peers, 
but  a  superior  in  his  particular  field 
would  be  hard  to  find. 

Those  who  have  not  heard  Professor 
Rice  cannot  afford  to  miss  hearing  him. 
Those  who  have  heard  him  before  will 
need  no  urging.  They,  we  know  very 
well,  will  be  on  hand  when  he  comes  to 
Bristol  County,  October  13. 


Fruit      Growers      Will      Hear     Professor 
Hedrick. 

Nineteen-twenty-seven  has  been  an 
"off"  fruit  year.  Fruit  set  but  lightly. 
Fruit  pests  have  hardly  been  as  scarce 
this  year  as  the  fruit  crop.  The  aphis 
and  railroad  worm,  especially,  have  kept 
the  orchardist  thinking  and  busy 
through  this  section,  if  he  has  really 
been  alert  to  the  problem  of  producing 
clean  fruit.  Some  have  come  through 
with  clean  fruit  after  much  painstaking 
labor,  but  not  all. 

Well,  the  professors  will  tell  us  what 
they  know  about  how  it  can  be  done, 
and  may  drop  us  some  suggestion  on  how 
to  do  it  better,  perhaps  at  less  expense, 
than  we  have  been  doing  it. 

Then  there  is  Professor  U.  P.  Hedrick 
from  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who  is  to  bring  us  his 
messages  from  more  distant  fields.  Pro- 
fessor Hedrick  has  undoubedly  done 
more  in  the  scientific  breeding  of  new 
varieties  than  any  other  man  in  the 
States.  He  knows  fruit  from  many 
angles,  some  of  which  most  of  us  have 
hardly  touched.  He  is  sure  to  bring  us 
new  light  on  our  business  and  many  in- 
teresting observations  out  of  his  long 
and  varied  experience. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Professors 
Sears,  Thies  and  Hedrick,  the  fruit  men 
are  assured  a  program  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  beat — at  the  Agricultural  School, 
at  the  Union  Agricultural  Meetings, 
October  12  and  13. 


"DON'T   FORGET   THE   DATES — 
OCTOBER  12  AND  13." 


THE  GARDENERS'  MEETING. 


"DON'T   FORGET   THE   DATES- 
OCTOBER  12  AND  13." 


Never  before  have  the  market  garden- 
ers of  Bristol  County  been  offered  so 
complete  an  opportunity  to  study  their 
own  business  problems  as  is  held  out  to 
them  at  the  Union  Agricultural  Meet- 
ings, October  12  and  13. 

I  do  not  personally  know  Professor 
Nissley  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  What  I  do  know  is 
that  he  has  been  recommended  to  us  as 
the  right  man  for  our  market  gardeners 
to  be  in  touch  with.  He  comes  from  the 
heai't  of  the  best  vegetable  gi'owing 
section  in  the  East.  Professor  Nissley's 
own  field  of  activity  is  near  enough  to 
our  own  so  that  the  problems  we  have  to 
face  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
which  he  has  constantly  to  meet. 

Then  there  are  the  men  from  our  own 
Market  Garden  Field  Station  whom 
many  of  us  do  know  intimately  and 
know  that  we  can  always  find  helpful 
and  instructive. 

Let's  get  together,  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  get  the  best  light  we  can  on  all 
phases  of  our  business.  There'll  be  a- 
plenty  of  problems  left  then  to  tax  our 
own  abilities  to  the  limit.  Do  you  doubt 
it? 
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HOME  PROGRAM 


Wednesday,  October   12 — Home  Bureau 
Day. 

10.30  A.  M.— "Making  the  Most  of  Our 

Opportunities,"    by    Mrs.    Annette    T. 

Herr,      State      Home      Demonstration 

Leader,  Amherst,  Mass. 

11.30  A.  M.— Round   Table   Discussion. 

12.00         M. — Home     Bureau     Executive 

Board  Meeting. 
12.30  P.  M.— Lunch. 
2.30  P.  M.— "The      Human      Cost      of 
Living,"  Mrs.  Ida  Harrington,  Ameri- 
can Homemaker's  Incorporated,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 
Thursday,    October    13 — Parent-Teacher 
Day. 
2.00  P.  M.— "The    Nervous    Child    and 
What  We  Can   Do  for  Him,"  by  Dr. 
C.    A.    Bonner,    Massachusetts    Habit 
Clinic,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Mrs.    Harringfton    to    Speak    at    Union 
Meeting 

Mrs.  Ida  S.  Harrington  of  the  Provi- 
dence branch  of  the  American  Home- 
makers'  Incorporated  will  speak  on 
"The  Human  Cost  of  Living,"  Wednes- 
day, October  12,  1927,  at  2.00  P.  M.  at 
the  Home  Bureau  session  of  the  Union 
Meeting  and  Young  Farmers'  Shov^r  held 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Harrington  is  a  vi^oman  of  wide 
homemaking  experience  both  pro- 
fessional and  practical.  For  many  years 
she  was  State  Home  Demonstration 
Leader  of  Rhode  Island.  Later  she  was 
Home  Management  Specialist  for  New 
Jersey,  and  before  coming  to  her 
present  position  she  was  in  charge  of 
the  Home  Information  Center  at  Wal- 
tham.  Mass. 

Women  who  heard  Mrs.  Harrington 
at  Fai-m  and  Home  Week,  Amherst,  this 
summer  enjoyed  her  talk  very  much,  in 
fact  they  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  liked  it  best  of  any  they  heard 
during  the  week. 

Program    Planned    for    Parents 

A  special  program  for  parents, 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  chil- 
dren is  planned  by  the  Home  Bureau 
on  Thursday,  October  13,  1927,  at  2.00 
P.  M.,  in  connection  with  the  Union 
Meeting  and  Young  Farmers'  Show  held 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset,  Mass.  Invitations 
have  gone  out  to  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociations and  Mothers'  Clubs  all  over 
the  county.  Any  others  interested  will 
be  most  cordially  welcomed. 

Mrs.  Jefferson  L.  Harbour,  Council- 
lor for  the  Massachusetts  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  will  preside  at  the 
meeting.  The  subject  for  the  afternoon — 
"The  Nervous  Child  and  What  We  Can 
Do  for  Him,"  will  be  ably  handled  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Bonner  of  Boston.  Doctor 
Bonner's  position  as  Chief  Executive 
Officer     of     the     Boston     Psychopathic 


Hospital,  and  as  Assistant  to  Doctor 
Thoni  of  the  Massachusetts  Habit  Clinic, 
puts  him  constantly  in  touch  with  these 
cases  and  fits  him  particularly  well  to 
deal  with  this  subject. 
Home    Bureau    to    Hold    Special    Session 

A  special  session  for  Home  Bureau 
Executive  Board  Members,  Town  Chair- 
men and  Leaders  will  be  held  at  the 
L^nion  Meeting  and  Young  Farmers' 
Show,  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Wednesday,  October  12,  1927,  at 
10.30  A.  M. 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  State  Home 
Demonstration  Leader,  Massachusetts 
Agriciiltural  College  Extension  Service, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  will  give  a  talk  on 
"Making  the  Most  of  Our  Opportuni- 
ties," followed  by  a  round-table  dis- 
cussion. This  will  be  the  first  time  that 
these  women,  who  serve  as  an  advisory 
committee  to .  Miss  Flora  M.  Miller, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  together  and  dis- 
cuss items  of  common  interest  regard- 
ing Home  Bureau  Work. 

In  the  afternoon  at  2.00  o'clock  these 
women  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
Mrs.  Ida  S.  Harrington  on  "The 
Human  Cost  of  Living." 


Bristol  County  Women  Inspect  Kitchens 

The  afternoon  program  of  the  Bristol 
County  Annual  Kitchen  Tour  started  in 
East  Freetown. 

After  lunch  the  trip  continued  up  the 
picturesque  New  Bedfoi'd  road,  through 
Taunton  to  Wade's  Corners  where  it 
stopped  at  the  kitchen  of  Mrs.  Elmer 
J.  Wade.  In  the  Kitchen  Contest  three 
years  ago  this  kitchen  won  the  special 
prize  for  having  the  highest  score  of 
any  in  the  contest.  It  is  small,  well  ar- 
ranged, convenient,  easy  to  cai-e  for  and 
is  equipped  with  many  modern  labor- 
saving  devices.  Among  these  is  a  small 
electric  stove,  which  has  hot  plates  and 
broilers  on  top,  an  oven  underneath,  and 
below  that  an  electric  fireless  cooker, 
Mrs.  Wade  finds  this  a  great  con- 
venience particularly  in  the  summer 
when  she  does  nearly  all  her  cooking 
with  it.  This  sets  just  through  the  door 
in  a  back  entry,  which  also  holds  the 
refrigerator  and  the  storage  shelves  for 
small  supplies  of  canned  goods,  vege- 
tables, etc.  Since  it  is  out  of  the  kitchen 
it  does  not  heat  up  that  room  in  the 
summer,  yet  it  is  but  a  few  steps  from 
the  sink  and  shelf  where  work  is  done. 
The  prevailing  color  scheme  is  a  warm 
gray,  with  cream  color,  accented  by  a 
bit  of  blue,  in  the  linoleum  and  in  the 
cretonne  valances  at  the  windows  and 
on  the  shelf.  The  table  and  chairs  Mrs. 
Wade  painted  to  match  the  color 
scheme  of  the  room. 

From  there  the  party,  now  slightly 
depleted  in  ranks  because  of  the  dis- 
tance from  home  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, went  on  to  Rehoboth,  where  the 
rest  of  the  tour  was  held,  stopping  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  F. 
Johnson.    Here    was    another    very    old 


house,  now  remodelled  to  effectively 
meet  the  demands  of  modem  living 
without  sacrificing  the  charm  of  the 
original  style  or  architecture.  The  out- 
side of  the  front  of  the  house  is  left  as 
it  was,  presenting  to  the  street  the  pic- 
ture of  a  low  colonial  type  with  an  ell 
on  either  end. 

In  the  back  a  row  of  six  dormer 
windows  in  the  roof  made  possible  the 
transformation  of  attic  rooms  under 
the  eaves  into  large,  airy  sleeping  and 
dressing  rooms.  The  stairway  itself,  of 
the  steep,  narrow,  well  type  around  the 
chimney,  was  quite  a  curiosity  with  its 
trap  door  and  its  heavy  cord  instead  of 
a  rail.  Downstairs  the  fire  places  have 
been  made  usable  and  the  mantles, 
panelling  and  chimney  cupboard  re- 
tained. The  thin  partitions  and  thin 
doors  with  L  and  H  hinges  also  carry 
out  the  colonial  idea.  Many  of  the 
furnishings  are  also  of  this  period.  The 
working  equipment,  however,  is  modern. 
The  furnace,  gray  enamelled  kitchen 
range  and  hot  water  heater  in  the  up- 
to-date  bath  room,  all  burn  fuel  oil.  In 
addition  to  the  range  is  an  oil  stove 
which  has  warming  burners  as  well  as 
the  regulation  cooking  burners.  The 
working  end  of  the  rather  large  kitchen 
is  conveniently  arranged  with  kitchen 
cabinet,  sink  and  stove  near  together. 
A  breakfast  nook  is  arranged  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  near  the  windows. 
The  color  scheme  is  gray  and  white, 
accented  with  black.  The  kitchen,  which 
is  in  one  of  the  ells,  originally  had  a 
very  low  ceiling.  By  taking  this  down 
and  boxing  in  the  beams,  more  head 
room  was  made  and  the  colonial  effect 
not  lost. 

The  next  home,  that  of  Mrs.  Amelia 
A.  Carpenter  of  Rehoboth,  was  another 
very  attractive  place  quite  in  contrast 
to  the  Johnson  home  in  that  it  is  a 
small  modern  bungalow.  The  rooms  are 
arranged  with  particular  thought  to  the 
efficient  use  of  small  spaces,  and  to  the 
saving  of  steps  and  labor  for  one  per- 
son doing  the  work.  Among  other  things 
which  particularly  interested  the  visi- 
tors was  the  sink.  This,  once  an  old 
iron  sink,  had  a  coat  of  grey  enamel 
baked  on  at  a  factory  in  Rehoboth 
where  stoves  are  enamelled.  It  has  been 
in  service  several  years  and  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  One  of  the  chief 
charms  of  this  place  was  the  cheery  use 
of  color  which  impressed  the  visitors 
from  the  first  step  on  the  sun  porch 
through  the  entire  house,  out  the  back 
door  and  around  the  garden,  which  was 
the  route  taken  by  nearly  everyone.  In- 
deed, the  desire  to  linger  was  so  strong 
that  it  was  hard  to  get  the  party 
started  on  its  way  again. 

The  next  stop  was  at  the  new  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  K.  Eddy.  Here 
was  a  kitchen  with  many  modern  con- 
veniences including  an  electric  range.  A 
high  porcelain  sink  with  drain  boards 
was  conveniently  placed  in  front  of  a 
window  with  cabinets  at  either  side  for 
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liolding  utensils  used  around  the  sink 
and  stove.  In  an  alcove  off  the  kitchen 
v/as  a  built-in  china  closet  and  an  apple- 
green  breakfast  set.  Old  rose  voile  cur- 
tains at  the  casement  windows  with  the 
cream  walls  and  blue-gray  linoleum 
made  a  color  scheme  so  attractive  that 
one  woman  said  she  would  want  to  eat 
all  the  time  if  she  could  only  do  it  there. 

The  last  kitchen  was  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eben  E.  Brown.  Here  again  was 
an  old  house  going  through  its  metam- 
orphosis into  a  place  where  colonial 
architecture  could  be  enjoyed  under 
modern  living  conditions.  This,  more 
than  any  of  the  others  perhaps,  showed 
the  tremendous  amount  of  work  neces- 
sary to  fix  over  an  old  house  of  this 
type,  for  there  were  enoug'h  places  left 
in  the  original  state  to  show  the  con- 
trasts. Mrs.  Brown  had  done  many 
things  to  lessen  the  steps  and  to  bring 
light  into  a  dark,  unhandy  kitchen.  A 
ten-inch  closet  "stolen"  fi^om  one  end 
of  the  bathroom  provided  a  place  near 
the  outside  door  for  keeping  wraps, 
boots,  rubbers,  etc.  Dark  cupboards,  by 
removing  the  doors  and  painting  a  light 
color,  were  transformed  into  light,  open 
shelves.  A  drop-leaf  at  one  end  of  the 
sink  served  as  a  drain  board  and  also 
as  a  breakfast  table.  The  plain  wood 
floor  is  finished  with  turpentine  and  oil 
to  prevent  dirt  grinding  in.  Attractive 
curtains  at  the  windows  and  light  gray 
paint  on  the  walls  did  much  to  bring 
cheer  into  an  otherwise  gloomy  room. 
An  oilcloth  cover  on  the  kitchen  range 
helped  to  prevent  rusting  during  the 
summer  and  also  made  it  do  duty  as  a 
table  top  when  extra  working  surface 
was  in  demand.  This  kitchen,  Mrs.  Ed- 
minster's,  Mrs.  Johnson's  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert's  were  all  originally  built  much 
alike  and  it  was  quite  interesting  to 
note  in  the  remodelled  process  the  differ- 
ent developments  brought  out  to  suit  the 
needs  and  tastes  of  the  different  fami- 
lies. 

At  the  end  of  the  tour  all  who  could 
remain  went  together  for  a  picnic  sup- 
per at  Wildwood  Tea  Room,  whei'e  Mrs. 
E-  K.  Eddy  had  made  arrangements 
with  Mrs.  James  T.  Carraher  for  the 
use  of  the  Grove.  Mrs.  Carraher  very 
kindly  showed  some  of  the  visitors 
through  her  kitchen.  The  only  regret  ex- 
pressed by  any  of  the  party  was  that 
there  was  not  enough  chowder  to  go 
around,  but  those  who  had  reserved 
orders  generously  shared  with  others, 
and  all  went  home  talking  about  what 
they  would  like  to  do  on  the  kitchen 
tour  next  year. 


JUNIOR  CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Bristol        County        Representatives        at 
Eastern     States     Exposition. 

Bristol  County's  representative  to 
Camp  Vail,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
was      Dorothy      Godfrey      of      Norton. 


Dorothy  is  a  senior  in  the  Norton  High 
School  and^has  been  in  club  work  for 
six  years,  three  in  Maine  and  three  in 
Massachusetts.  She  has  been  a  local 
leader  for  two  years  and  has  done 
especially  good  work.  Dorothy  is  very 
deserving  of  the  trip  to  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  and  we  hope  that  she 
gets  a  great  deal  out  of  the  trip. 

Poultry  club  members  who  were  at 
the  Exposition  as  guests  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Exposition,  were  the 
following:  George  H.  Adao,  Westport; 
Warren  Hall,  and  Milton  Shove  of 
Raynham;  Robert  Hill,  Taunton;  Ray- 
mond Harrington  and  Wilfred  Vincent 
of  Rehoboth.  Warren  Hall  won  two 
prizes  on  his  White  Rocks  amounting 
to  three  dollars.  There  was  strong  com- 
petition in  the  Rhode  Island  Red  Class 
with  the  result  that  the  rest  of  these 
boys  did  not  win  premiums.  They  all 
enjoyed  the  trip  very  much  and  learne:! 
a  great  deal. 

Two  other  young  men  from  Bristol 
County,  Emanuel  Cabral  and  Milton 
Warren,  took  part  in  the  Junior  Stock 
Judging  Contest  held  at  the  Exposition. 
Club  Members  Who  Will  Attend  Camp 
Field    at    Brockton   Fair. 

The  following  club  boys  and  girls 
have  been  chosen  because  of  their  good 
club  work,  to  attend  Camp  Field,  Brock- 
ton Fair,  during  the  first  week  in 
October:  Evelyn  Morse,  Taunton; 
Marion  Doel,  Taunton;  Clara  Munroe, 
Rehoboth;  Howard  Jennings,  Easton, 
and  Howard  Potter,  Westport. 

During  the  week  at  the  Fair,  as  guests 
of  the  Brockton  Fair  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, they  will  demonstrate,  assist  in 
the  management  of  the  Camp,  and  en- 
joy a  good  time.  A  later  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  will  tell  what  these  young 
people  did  at  the  Fair. 
Junior    Judging    at    New    England    Fair. 

Emanuel  Cabral,  Milton  Warren  and 
Morris  Klein  will  represent  Bristol 
County  in  the  Junior  Stock  Judging 
Contest  at  the  New  England  Fair  at 
Worcester  on  September  30.  There  are 
some  very  good  prizes  being  offered  in 
these  contests  at  Worcester  and  we  hope 
that  some  of  our  boys  will  place  well  up 
in  the  list. 

Club    Members   to   Judge   and    Exhibit   at 
Fairs    in   County. 

Club  members  have  exhibited  at  many 
of  the  Grange  Fairs  this  fall.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  Granges  that  have 
had  club  departments  and  awarded 
prizes : 

Acushnet,  Anawan,  Fairhaven,  Free- 
town, Norton  and  Swansea. 

Several  members  also  exhibited  at  the 
Westport  Fair  and  won  many  prizes. 
Three  judging  contests  were  also  held 
at  the  Westport  Fair,  namely,  Canning, 
Poultry  and  Stock  Judging.  The  Fair 
awarded  very  liberal  prizes  in  these  con- 
tests. 


Junior      Judging      Contests      at      Bristol 
County    Show. 

The  following  club  judging  contests 
will  take  place  at  the  Bristol  County 
Young  Farmers'  Show,  on  Wednesday, 
October  12.  At  3:00  P.  M.  the  Poultry 
Judging  Contest  will  be  held  in  the 
Arena  of  the  School  Building.  There 
will  be  two  classes  to  judge — White 
Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  At 
the  same  hour  there  will  be  a  Food 
Judging  Contest,  including  the  judging 
of  yeast  bread  and  quick  bread,  in  the 
room  where  the  club  exhibit  is  to  be 
held.  At  4:00  P.  M.  a  Vegetable  Judg- 
ing Contest  will  be  held  in  the  Junior 
Club  room. 

These  contests  will  be  run  off  promptly 
and  those  wishing  to  take  part  are  re- 
quested to  send  in  their  names,  but 
entries  will  be  received  up  to  the  time 
of  the  contests.  Good  prizes  are  being 
offered  in  each  of  the  four  contests.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  large  entry  will  be  re- 
ceived in  these  contests  as  well  as  the 
general  exhibits. 

Get    Your    Entries    and    Exhibits    in    on 
Time. 

Club  members  and  other  boys  and 
girls  are  again  urged  to  get  their 
entries  in  promptly  for  the  Bristol 
County  Young  Farmers'  Show.  Entries 
in  the  Poultry  Department  close  on 
Saturday,  October  8,  and  in  all  other 
department  on   Tuesday,   October  11. 

The  exhibits  should  be  in  place  by 
9.00  P.  M.  the  evening  of  October  11. 
Poultry  must  be  in  place  by  9.00  A.  M. 
Wednesday,   October  12. 

If  you  do  not  have  an  entry  blank 
please  write  or  telephone  me  for  one. 

The  classes  in  which  you  can  exhibit 
are  Canning,  including  vegetables,  fruit, 
jellies,  relishes,  etc.;  Food,  including 
bread,  muflins,  and  cake;  Sewing,  in- 
eluding  aprons,  dresses,  undergarments, 
darns  and  buttonholes;  Club  Stories  and 
Records ;  Poultry,  including  all  common 
breeds;  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  col- 
lections and  single  varieties;  Handicraft, 
including  any  articles  made  or  repaired 
by  the  exhibitor;  and  the  several  judg- 
ing contests  mentioned  in  another  article 
on  this  page. 

We  want  to  have  a  bigger  and  better 
exhibit  of  Boys'  and  girls'  work  than  we 
have  ever  had  and  we  look  to  you  to 
help  make  it  so. 


POULTRY  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  Page  1  Column  3.) 

Thursday,  October   13. 

10.30  A.  M. — "Judging  Poultry  for  Pro- 
duction," by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice, 
Head  of  Poultry  Department,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

11.30  A.  M.— "Thirteen      Steps      in      a 
Practical    Poultry    Improvement    Pro- 
gram," led  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Rice. 
Educational  Poultry  exhibits. 

"DONT   FORGET   THE   DATES- 
OCTOBER  12  AND  13." 
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NEW  ENGLAND  MILK  PRODUCERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  COW  TEST  REPORT 


The  writer  recently  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  was 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  good 
work  being  accomplished  by  this  organi- 
zation for  the  benefit  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  New  England. 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  associa- 
tion there  were  present  more  than  100 
representatives  of  milk  distributors,  and 
three  hundred  men  representing  the 
milk  producers  of  New  England. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  there  is  a 
sincere  and  earnest  desire,  on  both  the 
part  of  the  dealer  and  the  association, 
to  stabilize  the  milk  industry  of  New 
England. 

The  value  of  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers'  Association  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  New  England  cannot  be  over 
estimated  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
average  dairyman  fully  appreciates  the 
good  work  the  association  is  doing  and 
the  tremendous  influence  it  exerts  on 
cur  dairy  business. 

The  management  and  directors  of  this 
organization  are  capable,  hard  working 
men  of  vision  and  foresight.  These  men 
understand  the  problems  of  the  milk 
producers  of  northern  Vermont  and 
southeastern  Massachusetts.  They  are 
constantly  in  close  touch  with  the  milk 
producers  from  all  over  New  England. 

They  also  understand  the  dealer's 
trials  and  problems  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducer's and  are  in  a  better  position  than 
any  other  group  or  individual  in  New 
England  to  fully  comprehend  the  mani- 
fold and  intricate  pi-oblems  of  the  dairy 
industry  of  New  England. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  agricul- 
tural organization  in  New  England  has 
been  of  more  real  service  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  New  England  than  has  the 
New  England  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. 


Lack  of  cleanliness  causes  more  disease 
than  any  other  one  thing. 


LIST  OP  COWS  PRODUCING  OVER  1200   LBS.    OF    MILK   OR 

45   LBS 

!.   OF 

FAT 

Name  of  Owner 

Number  or  Name 

August 

September 

October 

of  Animal 

lbs.  of  lbs.  of 

lbs.  of 

lbs.  of 

lbs.  of   ; 

lbs.  of 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Ccweset  Farm,  W.  Mansfield: 

6 

1187 

54.6 

981 

60.8 

20 

1410 

56.4 

46 

1147 

51.6 

800 

46.4 

30 

1054 

6L1 

891 

49.0 

902 

61.3 

13 

1113 

51.1 

41 

1101 

52.6 

MMlliam  N.  Howard,  North  Easton: 

9 

1504 

52.6 

1365 

41.0 

1438 

43.1 

15 

1351 

41.9 

16 

1488 

55.1 

1463 

38.1 

4 

1596 

51.7 

Victor  C.  Gelb,  Seekonk: 

33 

1256 

28.9 

14 

1296 

39.0 

1542 

43.2 

15 

1262 

40.4 

K 

12 

1206 

37.4 

20 

1254 

38.9 

18 

1380 

27.6 

40 

1371 

57.6 

1395 

55.8 

42 

1433 

43.3 

1277 

46.0 

43 

1239 

44.6 

45 

1254 

40.1 

46 

1224 

41.6 

1209 

41.1 

48 

930 

49.3 

52 

1230 

54.1 

53 

1365 

42.3 

55 

1245 

34.9 

61 

1240 

36.0 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  No.  Dighton: 

>v. 

61 

1228 

36.8 

1263 

35.3 

54 

1398 

37.5 

1446 

39.0 

88 

1364 

40.9 

1245 

37.4 

69 

1305 

33.9 

Ivory  W.   Kimball,   Rehoboth: 

White  Rose 

1017 

46.8 

1110 

45.5 

1178 

50.7 

Doris 

1119 

50.4 

Rat 

1062 

47.8 

Fred   C.   Sattler,   Rehoboth: 

Blanche  Parthena 

1205 

38.6 

Roxland  Oceta  2nd 

1314 

44.7 

1203 

43.3 

May  Fayne  Aggie 

1628 

52.1 

1548 

46.4 

Silver  Pontiac  Veeman 

1347 

48.5 

1482 

40.0 

Aggie  Clover  Blossom 

1690 

64.2 

Walker  Octea  Fayne 

1491 

55.3 

(Continued   on 

page   S 

1   column   3) 
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Published    Monthly  by  the  Bristol    County 

Agricultural  School 


STAFF 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

C.  Laurin  March,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,  Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  Orcharding 

and  Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Marl<et  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

John  A.  Tyas,  Farm  Mechanics 

and  Construction  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide,  County  Agricultural  Agent 
Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Dernonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 

Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     UNION     MEET- 
INGS AND  YOUNG  FARMERS' 
SHOW 


It  is  always  easier  to  pass  judgment 
on  events  after  they  have  happened 
rather  than  before  they  happen.  This 
year  vsfas  the  first  time  that  a  Union 
Meeting  has  been  staged  in  connection 
vjrith  the  County  Farmers'  Show. 

The  management  of  both  events  feel 
that  the  first  attempt  was  successful. 
Though  everything  did  not  go  off  just 
as  it  had  been  planned,  especially  the 
weather  on  the  second  day,  still  we  feel 
that  the  farmers  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing this  year  got  more  real  value  from 
them  than  they  have  ever  derived  fr9m 
any  previous   county  farmers'   show. 

All  five  sectional  meetings  were  well 
attended  the  first  day  and  all  the  people 
with  whom  we  talked  reported  an  ex- 
cellent program. 

The  only  criticism  that  was  heard  was 
the  inability  to  take  in  more  than  one 
sectional  meeting  at  the  same  time.  This 
year  there  were  separate  meetings  for 
market  gardeners,  fruit  growers,  dairy- 
men, poultrymen,  and  homemakers  going 
on  at  the  same  time.  Judging  from  the 
experience  this  year  it  will  probably  be 
wise  another  year  to  limit  the  sectional 
meetings  to  two  or  three. 

Everyone  interested  agrees  that  the 
step  taken  this  year  was  a  change  in  the 
right  direction.  More  real  farmers  at- 
tended this  year  than  ever  before.  This 
in  itself  is  very  encouraging  as  the  real 
and  only  function  of  the  meetings  and 
show  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  farmers 
and  rural  people  of  Bristol  County. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  event  will  be 
even  more  worth  while  another  year. 


Massachusetts  produces  about  434,000 
barrels  of  cranberries,  more  than  50% 
of  the  United  States  Crop. 


LEADERS    IN    EGG    PRODUCTION    FOR    11    MONTHS' 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1927 

County  List 
BRISTOL 


PERIOD    ENDING 


Name 

Tovra 

Breed 

Nov.  1st. 
No.  Pullets 

Per  Bird 
Prod. 

1. 

Frank    LeBlanc, 

Rehoboth 

Legs. 

100 

207.9 

2. 

C.  N.  Ward, 

No.  Dartmouth 

Legs. 

380 

173.7 

3. 

Peckham  Poultry 

Farm,     Clifford 

Reds 

1700 

167.3 

4. 

Eben  E.  Brown, 

No.  Dighton 

Rocks  &  Reds 

393 

165.6 

5. 

H.  H.  Goff, 

Rehoboth 

Reds 

680 

162.4 

State  List 

LARGE 

FLOCKS   WITH 

1000   PULLETS 

OR  MORE. 

Name 

County 

No.  Pullets 

Prod. 

Breed 

Nov.  1st. 

Per  Bird 

1. 

Monroe  &  Nepper 

,             Plymouth 

Reds 

1095 

181.6 

2. 

Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm,  Plymouth 

Reds 

1357 

177.6 

3 

Peckham    Poultry 

Farm,      Bristol 

Reds 

1700 

167.3 

4. 

E.   H.   Castle, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

1079 

165.0 

,5. 

H.  C.  Booth, 

Hampshire 

Legs. 

1650 

164.4 

6. 

Homer   Rowell, 

Essex 

Reds 

1268 

151.4 

7. 

Hass  Poultry  Farm,              Bristol 

Legs. 

2500 

150.4 

Large   Flocks  with   500  to  999 

Pulletts. 

1. 

F.  E.   French, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

655 

180.8 

2. 

C.    M.    Williams, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

512 

178.9 

3. 

A.   S.   Pendleton, 

Essex 

Reds 

612 

174.2 

4. 

Bernard   Binder, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

657 

173.1 

&. 

M.  R.  Jones, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

555 

170.7 

6. 

Frank  Porebski, 

Plymouth 

Rocks  &  Reds 

700 

168.3 

7. 

H.   H.   Goff, 

Bristol 

Reds 

680 

162.4 

Small  Flocks  90  to  499  PuUetts. 

1. 

P.    L.    Wheelock, 

Hampshire 

Reds 

267 

217.4 

2. 

John   Bloom, 

Hampshire 

Reds 

375 

214.7 

3. 

Frank  LeBlanc, 

Bristol 

Legs 

100 

207.9 

4. 

John  M.  Lowe, 

Hampshire 

Reds 

172 

204.6 

5. 

Frank  D.   Steele, 

Hampshire 

Reds 

300 

200.2 

6. 

Nils    Ohlson, 

Franklin 

Reds 

210 

189.5 

7. 

E.  W.  Dexter, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

214 

188.9 

BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  COW  TEST  REPORT— Continued  from  page  1 

D.  R.  Peck,  Seekonk: 


20 
12 
58 
54 
40 
63 
53 


1209       33.9 


1272 

38.2 

1230 

35.7 

1200 

34.8 

1333 

42.7 

1212 

31.5 

1265 

38.0 

1318 

47.0 

1044       50.1 


1451       53.7 


John  T.  Goggin,  Seekonk: 


924       49.9 


1287 


1364       46.4 


B  21 
B  20 
B  26 
B   32 

B  27 
B  29 
B  30 
B   31 

Continued  on  Page  4 


1080 
1238 

1341 
1230 
1101 
1425 
1275 
1215 
1389 

1416 
1200 


50.8 
78.7 

40.2 
46.7 
45.1 
49.9 
38.3 
38.9 
44.2 

43.9 
49.2 


1129 
1581 


54.2 
63.2 


1615 
1209 


61.4 
42.3 

1296 
Column  3) 


1473 
1349 


1277 
1426 
1364 


50.1 
44.5 


42.1 
49.9 
57.3 
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HOME   ECONOMICS   NOTES 


Fairs 

Brockton: 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Howland,  Berkley; 
Mrs.  Herbert  Davis,  Fall  River;  Mrs. 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Segreganset;  Mrs. 
Edwin  K.  Eddy,  Rehoboth,  and  Miss 
Mildred  Harrigan,  Taunton,  were  the 
Bristol  County  women  who  helped  at  the 
Better  Homes  Bureau  Booth  at  Brockton 
Fair.  This  exhibit  was  planned  and  put 
on  by  the  Home  Demonstration  Agents 
from  Barnstable,  Plymouth,  Norfolk  and 
Bristol  Counties,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Miss  Mary  S.  Dean,  Plymouth  County 
Home  Demonstration  Agent.  Each 
county  acted  as  hostess  for  one  day 
with  women  from  that  county  in  attend- 
ance to  explain  the  exhibits.  Saturday 
all  counties  were  in  attendance. 

The  exhibit  was  planned  around  the 
budget.  It  showed  what  $5.00  and  $10.00 
could  do  for  your  kitchen  in  the  way  of 
convenient  equipment;  how  long  you 
could  run  your  various  pieces  of  elec- 
trical apparatus  for  $1.00;  how  to  save 
food  expense  by  using  seasonal  foods 
and  inexpensive  cuts  of  meat  at  no  loss 
of  food  value;  what  to  plan  for  the 
summer  and  winter  sup^ily  of  vegetables ; 
how  to  stretch  the  clothing  dollar  by 
wise  choices  of  material  and  trimming 
and  by  making  simple  and  attractive 
wash  dresses,  underwear,  aprons,  chil- 
dren's clothes  and  felt  hats. 

The    purpose    of    the    exhibit    was    to 
show  the  type  of  work  that  is  taught  to 
the  women  in  projects  under  the  County 
Extension   Services. 
Freetown : 

Miss  Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  judged  canning  and 
fancy  work  at  East  Freetown  Grange 
Fair  and  canning  and  cakes  at  the 
Assonet  Grange  Fair. 
Rehoboth  and  Attlebo^-o: 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
judged  canning  and  fancy  work  at  the 
Anawan  Grange  Fair,  skipped  up  to 
Attleboro  and  did  the  same  thing  at  Oak 
Hill  Grange  Fair  and  got  back  to  Re- 
hoboth in  time  to  hear  the  Dempsey- 
Tunney  fight  over  the  radio — a  rather 
full  evening  after  a  day's  work.  Per- 
haps one  reason  she  was  able  to  do  this 
was  the  fine  harvest  supper  which  was 
served  at  Anawan  Grange  Fair,  and 
the  fact  that  all  exhibits  at  both  Fairs 
were  in  place  and  ready  to  judge  when 
she  arrived. 
Acushnet: 

Mrs.   W.   E.   Hawkes  judged   canning 
and  needlework  at  the  Acushnet  Grange 
Fair. 
Westport : 

Junior  canning,  food  and  needlework 
exhibits  and  Senior  canning  and  food 
exhibits  were  judged  by  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  at  the  Westport 
Fair. 


North  Attleboro: 

Miss    Louise    Brightman    judged    can- 
ning   exhibits    at    the    North    Attlebor* 
Garden  Club  Fair. 
Norton : 

Food    and    canning    exhibits    at    the 
Norton    Grange    Fair    were    judged    by 
Miss  Miller. 
Sivansea : 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
judged  canning  and  food  exhibits  at  the 
Swansea  Grange  Fair.  This  was  the 
largest  food  exhibit  in  the  county  with 
about  25  cakes  besides  bread,  pies  and 
cookies.  Swansea  also  served  a  fine 
harvest  supper. 
Mansfield: 

Miss  Miller  judged  food,  canning  and 
high    school    exhibits    at    the    Mansfield 
Grange  Fair. 
Seekonk: 

Food,  canning  and  needlework  ex- 
hibits were  judged  by  Miss  Miller  at 
Seekonk  Grange   Fair. 

All  of  these  Fairs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Westport  and  Brockton,  took 
place  in  the  evening,  often  two  in  the 
same  evening. 


Around  the  County 

Mrs.  John  H.  Utton,  Poquanticut,  has 
done  over  her  sitting-room  and  you'd 
hardly  know  it.  This  was  a  rather  difficult 
room,  large,  with  a  high  ceiling  and  the 
windows  all  at  one  end.  The  other  three 
sides  were  much  broken  up  by  doors, 
which,  together  with  the  woodwork, 
were  finished  in  old-fashioned  graining, 
The  floor  was  of  soft  wood.  Now  the 
floor  has  been  stained  and  grained  oak, 
varnished  and  waxed.  The  woodwork 
painted  a  deep  cream  brings  light  into 
the  back  of  the  room,  and  the  paper  a 
tapestry  design  with  a  light  cream 
background  and  darker  colored  figures 
spaced  far  apart,  fits  well  in  the  spaces 
between  the  doors  and  does  not  contrast 
too  strongly  with  the  woodwork.  A  deep 
border  around  the  top  of  the  room  makes 
the  height  less  apparent.  The  pleasing 
eifect  of  this  room  shows  what  can  be 
done  with  a  little  thought  and  care. 

Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Ormsbee,  Hortonville, 
had  a  printed  linoleum  on  her  kitchen 
floor.  The  figures  wore  off  so  it  was  no 
longer  attractive,  though  it  was  still  a 
good  floor  covering.  She  drew  a  border 
around  the  edge  and  painted  it  a  rich 
brown.  The  center  she  painted  warm  tan. 
Two  coats  of  floor  paint  and  a  coat  of 
shellac  were  used  making  an  attractive 
design  which  is  easy  to  keep  clean.  A 
coat  of  wax  over  all  would  prevent 
scratching  through  the  shellac. 


cake  and  it  was  much  praised  by  her 
guests. 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  took 
a  vacation  in  August,  but  she  kept  her 
eyes  open  for  new  ideas,  which  might 
be  appreciated  by  Bristol  County  women. 

One  week  was  spent  in  a  camp  and 
the  meals  there  were  so  good  and  so 
practical  that  she  copied  down  the 
menus.  Anyone  having  to  provide  well 
balanced  meals  for  a  large  group  at  a 
low  cost  might  find  helpful  suggestions 
from  them.  Write  to  Miss  Flora  M. 
Miller,  Segreganset,  Mass.,  for  a  copy 
of  "Camp  Menus  for  a  Week." 

Down  in  Ivoryton,  Connecticut — the 
place  where  ivory  piano  keyboards,  and 
ivory  toilet  novelties  are  made — she 
visited  in  a  home  equipped  with  gas 
lights  and  a  gas  stove.  On  inquiring 
where  the  gas  came  from  she  learned 
that  it  was  made  on  the  place,  using 
tanks  of  carbide  and  water  much  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  old  fashioned 
bicycle  lamps.  This  plant  has  been  in 
operation  about  five  years  and  is  con- 
sidered very  satisfactory  both  as  to 
quality  of  service  and  expense  of 
operating. 

At  a  Sunday  night  supper  she  met  a 
very  attractive  salad,  which  she  would 
like  to  introduce  to  you.  A  hard  cooked 
egg  was  placed  inside  the  shell  of  a 
green  pepper.  The  space  between  was 
filled  with  fruit  flavored  gelatine.  When 
hard  this  was  sliced,  each  slice  showing 
a  series  of  colored  rings.  Two  or  three 
Ql  these  slices  on  a  lettuce  leaf,  topped 
by  a  spoonful  of  salad  dressing,  and 
accompanied  by  a  dainty  sandwich, 
would  be  a  dainty  offering  for  any 
guest. 

In  a  home  where  there  are  four  small 
children,  the  mother  was  using  rubber 
sheeting  covered  with  jersey  on  both 
sides  for  the  baby's  bed.  She  says  it  is 
rot  nearly  so  cold  and  slippery  as  the 
ordinary  kind.  She  also  uses  an  ordinary 
quart  measure  in  which  to  heat  the 
baby's  bottle.  She  finds  it  just  the  right 
size  and  shape. 

In  one  kitchen  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  saw  a  make  of  washing 
machine  which  usually  has  a  copper  tub. 
This  one,  however,  had  an  enamel  tub. 
On  inquiry  she  found  that  her  hostess 
had  enamelled  the  copper  tub  with  Duco 
to  save  work  in  cleaning.  This  idea  is 
also  a  good  one  for  the  woman  who  has 
to  keep  her  washing  machine  in  the 
kitchen,  but  who  would  like  to  have  it 
fit  in  with  her  color  scheme. 


Make  your  own  college  ice.  That  is 
the  motto  of  Mrs.  E.  K.  Eddy  of  Re- 
hoboth. When  serving  ice  cream  she 
opens  a  can  of  crushed  pineapple  to 
pour  over  the  top.  On  one  special  occasion 
she  served  this  with  rich,  mellow  fruit 


Don't  forget  to  plow  the  com  stubble 
to  a  depth  of  six  inches  before  December 
1st.  It  will  lessen  the  number  of  com 
borers  next  year. 


Forest  fires  reported  during  1926 
caused  direct  damage  amounting  to 
about  $26,000,000.00. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Junior  Exhibit  at  County  Fair 

The  Junior  Exhibit  which  was  held 
recently  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  Farmers'  Association  was  the 
best  ever  shown  by  the  boys  and  girls 
from  this  county  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  There  were  over  270  exhibits 
in  all,  including  canning,  food,  clothing, 
records  and  stories,  vegetables,  handi- 
craft and  poultry.  Twenty-five  boys  and 
girls  took  part  in  the  four  judging  con- 
tests which  included  clothing,  ,  food, 
poultry  and   vegetable  classes. 

The  following  club  members  gave  very 
valuable  assistance  and  helped  to  make 
the  exhibit  the  great  success  that  it  was : 
Mr.  Herbert  Ashley  of  Berkley,  who  was 
assistant  superintendent  for  the  Junior 
Department;  Miss  Carrie  Clapp  of 
Norton  acted  as  secretary  for  the  Junior 
Department;  Miss  Mildred  Ashley  of 
Berkley,  Evelyn  Steadman  of  Dartmouth, 
and  Evelyn  Morse  of  Taunton,  assisted 
in  the  arranging  of  exhibits.  Emanuel 
Cabral  and  Ralph  Kase  helped  with  the 
transportation  end  of  the  work.  Every- 
body co-operated  to  the  fullest  extent, 
which  resulted  in  a  fine  Junior  Show. 
Doings  of  Bristol  County  Club  Mem- 
bers   at    Brockton    Fair 

Several  club  members  from  this 
county  took  part  in  the  various  contests 
held  at  Camp  Field,  the  4-H  Club  Camp 
at  Brockton  Fair,  early  in  Octobsr.  Many 
of  them  won  prizes  and  other  honors. 

Gertrude  Pike  of  Norton  was  the 
winner  this  year  of  the  electric  sewing 
machine  offered  by  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company.  Her  work  was  very 
fine.  Gertrude  was  a  County  Champion 
a  few  years  ago.  This  is  the  third  con- 
secutive year  that  a  Norton  girl  has  won 
this  honor  and  the  credit  is,  no  doubt, 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  George 
H.  Fuller  of  Norton  was  the  local  leader 
in  each  case. 

Lilllian  Cahoon  of  North  Westport 
was  v,finner  of  the  third  scholarship 
prize  offered  by  the  Brockton  Pair 
Society.  This  is  a  scholarship  of  $50.00, 
which  can  be  used  anytime  in  the  next 
five  years  at  a  college  where  Home 
Economics  is  taught.  Lillian  is  going  to 
try  again  next  year.  She  says  she  wants 
to  win  first  prize,  if  possible. 

Clara  Munroe  of  Rehoboth  was  se- 
lected as  the  club  gii-l  in  Camp  Field 
that  best  typified  the  club  spirit  among 
the  girls  of  the  Camp.  This  is  considered 
quite  an  honor  for  a  club  member  to 
■win  at  any  camp. 

The  club  boys  were  not  so  prominent 
in  winning  prizes  and  honors,  although 
they  did  their  best.  Howard  Potter  of 
South  Westport  was  awarded  the 
"Happiness  H",  for  he  best  typified 
happiness  among  all  the  members  of 
Camp  Field. 


Clubs    Starting    This    Month 

November  first  is  the  time  for  many 
of  the  clubs  to  start.  The  first  to  be 
mentioned  is  the  poultry,  which  should 
be  started  promptly,  as  daily  egg  records 
should  be  kept  accurately  beginning  the 
first  of  November.  Those  who  will  do 
this  are  more  apt  to  win  prizes  during 
the  year.  If  your  egg  cai'ds  and  other 
poultry  club  literature  have  not  reached 
you  keep  the  record  on  a  temporary 
sheet  or  card  until  they  come.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  drop  a  line  to  the  Club 
Agent  at  Segreganset  if  you  have  not 
received  them. 

Other  club  projects  that  should  be 
started  very  soon  are  the  following: 
Clothing,  Food,  Lunch  Box  and  Handi 
ci'aft.  If  you  wish  to  know  more  about 
these  clubs  and  their  requirements 
please  write  to  the  Club  Agent  as  sug- 
gested above.  He  will  be  glad  to  come 
and  visit  your  school  or  your  home  or 
any  other  group   that  you   may  wish. 

Fine   Co-operation  in   Norton  Clubs 

Previous  to  the  Brockton  Fair  and 
while  the  Norton  Clothing  Club  girls 
were  preparing  for  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Contest,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  George  H.  Fuller,  Miss  Carrie  O. 
Clapp,  one  of  the  local  club  leaders  and 
winner  of  the  sewing  machine  two  years 
ago,  kindly  lent  her  machine  for  train- 
irg  the  other  club  members  for  this 
event. 

Canning   Club   Leader   Entertains 

Miss  Evelyn  Morse,  leader  of  the 
Little  Housewives  Canning  Club  of 
Taunton  entertained  her  canning  club 
and  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears,  Principal  of 
the  County  Street  School,  at  her  home 
recently. 

The  table  was  arranged  very  prettily 
with  ribbons  leading  from-  the  center, 
where  there  was  an  imitation  ship,  to 
the  individual  places  around  the  table, 
v/here  there  were  smaller  imitation 
ships. 

After  a  very  fine  supper,  which  was 
daintily  and  well  served  by  the  hostess. 
Miss  Evelyn  Morse,  she  was  presented 
by  the  club  with  a  set  of  book  ends  and 
a  pocketbook,  as  a  token  of  appreciation 
for  her  fine  leadership  during  the  past 
summer. 

The  following  members  of  the  club 
were  present:  Marion  Doel,  Natalie 
Ogoi-zalek,  Mildred  Strogny,  Margaret 
MacCallum,  Ida  Davis,  Alice  Silvia, 
Mary  Lewis,  Dorothy  Hurse  and  Helen 
Burgess. 


ON  RAISING  CALVES 


Bulletin  No.  223,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  Amherst,  Mass.  gives 
comparative  figures  on  raising  calves 
with  liquid  skim  milk,  skim  milk  powder, 
calf  meal.  Results  based  on  the  experi- 
ments show  that  the  cost  for  every  pound 
of  gain  made  by  the  calves  was  18.8 
cents  for  liquid  skimmed  milk;  19.5 
cents  for  a  good  calf  meal;  22.1  cents 
for  roller  process  skim  milk  and  25.2 
cents  for  spray  process  skim  milk. 
During  the  past  year  calves  have  been 
reared  on  much  smaller  quantities  of  the 
powder  with  the  results  that  the  calves 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.4  lbs. 
at  a  cost  of  18.2  cents  per  lb. 

The  method  used  in  feeding  these 
calves  was  to  feed  the  calves  the  first 
week  after  weaning  and  then  the  skim 
milk  solution  is  gradually  substituted. 
Not  over  nine  quarts  daily  are  fed  to 
each  calf  and  it  is  better,  although  not 
necessary,  to  continue  feeding  a  mini- 
mum of  two  quarts  of  whole  milk  daily 
during  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the 
calf's  life.  After  the  first  month,  the 
calf  is  taught  to  eat  rowen  and  a  calf 
meal  made  up  of  30  lbs.  Red  Dog  flour, 
30  lbs.  ground  oats,  15  lbs.  linseed  meal, 
24  V4  lbs.  com  meal  and  %  lb.  salt.  By 
the  time  the  calf  reaches  four  months 
af  age  it  is  eating  one  and  one-half  to 
two  pounds  of  grain  daily  and  a  con- 
siderable  amount  of   hay. 

The  experiment  ends  when  each  calf 
reaches  the  age  of  four  months  at  which 
t'me  the  milk  is  gradually  removed  and 
dry  feeds  substituted.  It  is  preferable, 
however,  in  case  of  promising  dairy 
heifers,  to  continue  giving  some  of  the 
skim  milk  until  the  animals  are  five  or 
six  months  of  age,  in  order  to  promote 
rapid  growth. 

Doctor  Lindsay  makes  the  assertion 
that  "under  present  conditions  dried 
skim  milk  fed  as  above  suggested  oflFers 
the  best  substitute  for  liquid  skim  milk 
in  the  reariing  of  young  calves.  Calf 
meals  are  fairly  satisfactory,  but  are  apt 
to  cause  digestive  disturbances  and  do 
not  promote  as  rapid  growth." 


Fall  is  a  good  time  to  apply  lime. 

Pasteurized  milk  is  milk  which  has 
been  held  at  a  temperature  of  142-145 
degrees  for  30  minutes. 
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STONE    MEAL 


This  last  week  we  had  a  letter  inquir- 
ing about  the  value  of  stone  meal  as  a 
fertilizer  for  orchards.  Everyone  who 
understands  fertilizer  values  knows  that 
these  values  are  based  almost  wholly 
on  the  amounts  of  available  nitrogen; 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  which  they 
contain.  The  analysis  of  this  stone  meal 
submitted  by  the  salesman  showed  no 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  or  potash  in 
an  available  form.  Still  this  salesman 
had  testimonials  from  large  orchardists 
who  were  using  this  material. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  such  material 
could  be  worth  the  cost  of  hauling  it 
onto  the  land  to  say  nothing  of  paying 
a  price  for  it.  Such  material  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry as  patent  medicines  have  in  the 
medical  profession.  One  would  have  to 
stretch  the  imagination  to  see  any  re- 
sults from  any  such  material.  In  case 
of  doubt  consult  your  State  Experiment 
Station. 


MANSFIELD  CUCUMBER   GROWERS 
ORGANIZE 


An  event  took  place  Wednesday  night, 
November  30th,  which  may  have  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  hot  house  cu- 
cumber industry  in  and  around  Mans- 
field. Twenty-five  hot  house  cucumber 
growers,  together  with  the  County  Agent 
and  Professor  R.  M.  Koon  of  the 
Market  Garden  Field  Station,  met  at 
the  packing  house  of  Fred  J.  Dustin  at 
East  Mansfield  and  organized  the  Mans- 
field   Cucumber   Growers'   Association. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
hold  monthly  meetings  to  discuss  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  cucumber  industry 
and  otherwise  work  together  for  the 
mutual   benefit   of  the  industry. 

The  business  of  producing  hot  house 
cucumbers  is  a  highly  specialized  phase 
of  agriculture  and  represents  a  fair- 
sized  industry  in  and  around  Mansfield. 
The  area  included  in  the  Mansfield 
Association  reaches  into  Norton,  Easton 
and  Taunton. 

The  Annual  gross  business  of  these 
growers  probably  exceeds  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  dollars. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at 
.the  meeting  November  30th. 

(Continued  on  page  2  column  2) 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
FARM  BUREAU  AND  EX- 
TENSION SERVICE 


The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  ana 
Extension  Service  will  be  held  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Saturday,  January  7th, 
from  10.30  A.  M.  to  4.00  P.  M. 
There  will  be  an  interesting  pro- 
gram for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  are  interested  in  farm 
and  home  life.  President  Thatcher 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  will   address  the  meeting. 

Complete  programs  will  be 
available  in  a  few  days  and  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
or  Mrs.  Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Segre- 
ganset. 

Lunch  may  be  had  at  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School 
Dining  Hall.  Everyone  interested 
is   invited   to   attend. 


WINTER   PROTECTION    FOR   APPLE 
TREES 


The  method  usually  recommended  for 
protecting  young  apple  trees  from  mice 
and  rabbits  is  the  use  of  wire  screens. 
Material  well  suited  for  this  purpose 
is  galvanized  wire  screening,  similar  to 
that  used  for  window  screens,  having 
8  to  10  meshes  to  the  inch.  This  wire 
should  be  painted  with  a  good  paint  of 
white  lead  and  oil  to  insure  its  length 
of  life.  The  dimensions  of  the  screen 
should  be  approximately  18  inches  for 
height  and  15  inches  for  width.  The 
wire  should  be  placed  so  as  to  form  a 
cylinder  about  the  tree.  The  wire  should 
not  come  closer  than  one  half  inch  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  it  is  usually 
safe  to  allow  it  two  inches  from  the 
trunk  when  the  proctectors  are  first  ap- 
plied. 

These  mre  screens  will  also  help  to 
keep  borers  away  from  the  trees.  If  the 
screens  are  painted  they  do  not  need  to 
be  removed  each  spring. 

The  wire  should  be  imbedded  in  the 
soil  at  the  base  and  fastened  with 
durable  wire  in  at  least  two  places  so- 
that  it  will  not  permit  entry  of  mice 
between  the  folds. 

Removing  grass  and  rubbish  from 
around   the  trees   will   help   destroy  the 

(Continued   on  page   3   column  3) 


PROGRESS         IN         TUBERCULOSIS 

ERADICATION  IN   BRISTOL 

COUNTY 


Interest  in  the  eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  in  Bristol  County  is  steadily 
increasing,  but  there  is  still  much  work 
to   be   done. 

The  summary  of  a  report  recently 
received  from  the  Director  of  Animal 
Industry  for  Massachusetts  shows  that 
Bristol  County  has  only  52  herds  out  of 
2,743  herds  in  the  county,  which  are 
under  Federal  Supervision,  1,521  cattle 
out  of  19,291  in  the  county. 

Forty-three  of  these  herds  tested  clean 
at  the  last  test.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  owners  of  cattle  in  Bristol  County 
whose  herds  were  free  from  tuber- 
culosis at  the  last  test. 

City  Farm,  Attleboro. 

William   Nerney,   Attleboro. 

Novast  Realty  Company,  Attleboro. 

William   R.   Cook,   Dartmouth. 

Lawrence    Grinnell,    Dartmouth. 

William  R.  West,  Dortmouth. 

Oliver    Prescott,    Dartmouth. 

Ralph   Earle,  Dighton. 

B.    C.    A.    S.,    Segreganset. 

John   S.   Ames,   Easton. 

Producers'   Dairy  Co.,   Easton. 

Estate  of  F.   L.   Ames,  Easton. 

J.   L.   Sweet,   Mansfield. 

J.   J.   Dinsmore,   Mansfield. 

F.    E.    Sturdy,   North   Attleboro. 

M.   Martin,   North   Attleboro. 

W.    S.    Fisher,   North   Attleboro. 

H.   W.   Fisher,   North   Attleboro. 

W.   F.   Brown,   North   Attleboro. 

Gertrude   E.   Cornish,   Norton. 

Arthur   E.    Sweet,   Norton.  ' 

State   Hospital,   Raynham. 

Clarence    E.    Dill,    Raynham. 

Ivory  W.   Kimball,   Rehoboth 

J.    E.    Waterman,    Rehoboth. 

Fred   C.   Sattler,  Rehoboth. 

S.   M.   Aldrich,   Rehoboth. 

William    C.    Viall,    Rehoboth. 

Joseph   Klein,   Rehoboth. 

Wheeler   School,   Seekonk. 

Stone  &  Sons,  Seekonk. 

Laneway  Farm,   Taunton. 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Taunton. 

Bethlehem   Home,   Taunton. 

Taunton  State  Hospital. 

William  R.   Doel,   Taunton. 

Walter   C.   Baylies.   Taunton. 

City  Home,  Taunton. 

Elmer   J.    Wade,   Taunton. 

William   Almy,   Ji:.,   Westport. 

L.   R.   Davis,  Westport. 

(Continued  on  Page  3,  Col.  3) 
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Agricultural  School 

STAFF 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

C.  Laurin  March,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,  Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Havvkes,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  Orcharding 

and  Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

John  A.  Tyas,  Farm  Mechanics 

and  Construction  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide,    County  Agricultural  Agent 

Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 

Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 

J  1ST  OF  COWS  PRODrCING  OVER 
1200  LBS.  OP  MILK  OR  45  LBS.  OF 
FAT,  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF 
NOVEMBER,   1927. 


IS    CANNED    OR    DRIED    MILK    AS 
VALUABLE  AS  FRESH? 


JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Name   of   Owner;    Name   or   number   of 
Animal  Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 

Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth. 

White  Rose,  1020  42.8 

Fred  C.   Sattler,  Rehoboth. 
Silver  Pontiac 

Veeman,  1200  40.8 

Aaggie   Clover 

Blossom  DeKol,        1428  52.8 
De  Kol  Fayne 

Aaggie,  1632  84.9 

May  Fayne  Aaggie,     1452  43.6 
Walker  Aceta 

Fayne,  1407  52.1 

D.   Robert  Peck,   Seekonk. 

39  897  41.3 
1053  40.0 

Victor   C.    Gelb,   Seekonk. 

14  1410  47.9 

3  882  58.2 

40  1230  49.2 
42                         1221  41.5 

John  T.  Goggin,  Seekonk. 

A13  1080  46.4 

A16  1233  40.7 

A21  1092  48.1 

A25  906  44.4 

B17  1341  46.9 

B22  1350  33.8 

B24  1275  48.5 

B26  1368  43.8 

B27  1575  55.1 

B29  981  45.1 

Charles   S.   Bliss,   Rehoboth. 

Rose,  930  40.9 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Taunton. 

114  1323  39.7 

10  1248  32.5 

145  1356  39.3 

Coweset   Farm,   West  Mansfield. 

46  699  41.2 

41  765  41.3 
17                         1386  72.1 

William   N.   Howard,   North   Easton. 

29  1650  46.2 

4  1548  43.3 


"May  we  substitute  dried,  evaporat- 
ed or  condensed  milk  for  fresh?"  is  a 
question  often  asked.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent these  preserved  milks  take  the 
place  of  the  fresh  product,  but  they 
should  not  be  depended  upon  for  the 
bulk  of  the  milk  taken.  Milk  is  very 
valuable  for  several  things — the  pro- 
tein or  muscle  building  material,  the 
fat,  the  milk  sugar,  the  minerals  so 
necessary  for  bones  and  teeth,  and  the 
vitamins — substances  which  promote 
growth,  stimulate  all  bodily  functions 
and  maintain  health.  When  the  milk  is 
dried,  evaporated  or  condensed,  evei-y- 
thing  in  the  fresh  milk  remains  except 
some  of  the  water  and  some  of  the 
vitamins.  Vitamins  may  be  destroyed 
by  long  cooking  or  ageing.  For  this 
reason  it  is  much  better  to  give  the 
children  fresh  milk,  at  least  most  of 
the  time.  If  it  is  impossible  to  get  good 
fresh  milk,  the  canned  or  dried  pro- 
duct may  be  used  under  a  physician's 
directions,  providing  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  juices,  egg  yolk  and  cod  liver 
oil  are  used  to  supply  additional  vita- 
mins. Each  cow's  milk  does  not  eon- 
tain  a  large  supply  of  all  the  vitamins 
and  must  be  supplemented  by  some  of 
the  above  foods. 

Babies  raised  on  sweetened  con- 
densed milk  are  often  fat  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  sugar  in  the  milk; 
and  because  they  do  not  get  enough 
minerals  their  bones  and  teeth  suffer 
eventually.  Such  babies  are  often  pale, 
soft  and  flabby,  and  develop  rickets  and 
other  bone   troubles. 


MANSFIELD      CUCUMBERS      GROW- 
ERS   ORGANIZE 

(Continued   from   page    1    column    1) 

President — Fred  J.  Dustin,  East 
Mansfield. 

Vice-President — -John  W.  Conrod,  East 
Mansfield. 

Secretary — James  A.  Patterson, 
Mansfield. 

Treasurer — Cleon  L.  Burt,  East  Mans- 
field. 

The  Executive  Committee  elected  in- 
cludes the  officers  and — 

Albert  R.  Fields,  Taunton. 

Ralph   G.   Dustin,    East  Mansfield. 

Walter  J.   Dustin,  East  Mansfield. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
Charter  members; — Fred  J.  Dustin, 
John  W.  Conrod,  Theodore  S.  Conrad, 
Charles  F.  Holmes,  Lester  H.  Holmes. 
David  Holmes,  Louis  A.  Holmes,  Newell 
B.  Vickery,  Clermont  W.  Geddes,  Daniel 
R.  Geddes,  John  F.  Geddes,  Frank  S. 
Geddes,  George  E.  Geddes,  E.  P. 
Cameron,  W.  Walter  Becker,  J.  A.  Pat- 
terson, Albert  R.  Fields,  Ralph  G. 
Dustin,  Walter  J.  Dustin,  Cleon  L.  Burt, 
A.  W.  Burt,  Benjamin  D.  Vickery, 
Wentworth  H.  Conrod,  Edgar  M. 
Holmes,  B.  A.  Hartwell. 


National   4H   Club  Congress 

The  Sixth  Annual  National  4H  Club 
Congress  was  recently  held  at  Chicago. 
Forty-six  states  were  represented  by 
100  club  boys  and  girls  and  about  200 
leaders.  This  is  the  great  National  Club 
event  of  the  year.  Lads  and  lassies 
from  New  England  rubbed  elbows  with 
those  from  Oregon  and  Washington, 
Texas  and  Florida.  There  was  an  in- 
teresting program  through  the  week, 
consisting  of  trips  to  some  of  the  large 
concerns  around  Chicago,  such  as  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Company;  Montgomery- 
Ward  &  Company;  International  Har- 
vester Company,  and  many  others. 
There  were  also  many  judging  contests, 
talks  by  prominent  men  and  women 
and  many  other  educational  features. 
Several  luncheons  and  banquets  were 
provided  by  the  'companies  mentioned 
above.  One  Club  Girl  represented  this 
state  at  the  Congress. 


The  following  article  was  clipped 
from  the  National  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club   News: 

A   "GO    TO    COLLEGE"   FUND 

Hundreds  of  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls 
have  reached  their  educational  goal — - 
that  of  a  college  education — by  earn- 
ing the  where-with-all  by  means  of 
their  4-H  Club  projects.  This  movement 
has  been  encouraged  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  splendid  move- 
ment. Many  of  them,  after  receiving 
this  training,  feel  so  deeply  interested 
in  their  own  folk  back  home  that  they 
return  to  serve  their  fellows  even  as 
they  were  served. 


Clubs  Already  Started 

The  following  clubs  have  already  or- 
ganized with  leaders  and  have  com- 
menced work. 

In  Noi-th  Dartmouth  the  Lincoln  Park 
School  Sewing  Club  with  Miss 
Evelyn  Steadman  as  local  leader. 
South  Dighton — Sewing  Club,  Local 
Leader,  Mrs.  Elliot  Walker;  Handi- 
craft Club,  Local  Leader,  Miss  Emily 
Gell. 
Easton — Handicraft  Club,  Local  Lead- 
er, Edward  Cruickshank;  Clothing 
Club,  Local  Leader,  Ruth  Cruick- 
shank; Poultry  Club,  Local  Leader, 
Mr.  Leon  W.  Reagan. 
Freetown — Handicraft  Club,  and  Cloth- 
ing Club,  Local  Leader,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Clarke. 
Rehoboth — A  Food  Club  has  begun  its 
work  in  Rehoboth  Center  under  the 
local  leadership  of-  Miss  Clara  Mun- 
roe. 
Taunton — At  the  County  Street  School 
there  are  four  clubs  already  under- 
way. Food  Club  under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears;  Clothing 
Club  with  Miss  Margaret  Sherry  as 
leader,  and  two  Handicraft  clubs 
(Continued   on   page   4   column    1) 
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HOME   ECONOMICS   NOTES 


Speakers   Agree   on   Biggest   Job 

"Being  a  parent  is  the  biggest  job 
on  earth,"  said  Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr 
to  a  group  of  40  leaders  and  town 
chairmen  at  the  Union  Meeting  and 
Bristol  County  Young  Farmers'  Show 
on  the  morning  of  October  12.  On  the 
same  afternoon  Mrs.  Ida  S.  Harrington 
repeated  the  statement  to  a  gathering 
of  75  Bristol  County  homemakers  and 
the  next  day  Dr.  C.  A.  Bonner  said  the 
same  thing  to  25  mothers.  It  wasn't  a 
"put  up  job"  either,  as  none  of  these 
speakers  had  conferred  previous  to  the 
meetings  and  all  were  talking  on  dif- 
ferent subjects. 

Mrs.  Herr  stated  that  since  being  a 
parent  is  the  biggest  job  on  earth,  in 
order  to  be  successful  at  it  one  should 
be  always  learning  more  about  the  job, 
should  keep  up  with  the  newest  and 
best  information  on  the  subject,  so  as 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  trying 
to  bring  up  children  in  a  "stage-coach 
home  in  an  aeroplane  age."  She  told 
of  the  opportunities  to  meet  this  need 
for  adult  education  in  home  making 
which  are  offered  by  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice through  its  Home  Bureau,  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  chairmen  and  leaders 
their  responsibility  in  seeing  that  the 
women  of  their  respective  communities 
know  of  these  opportunities  and  take 
advantage    of   them. 

Mrs.  Harrington,  talking  to  home- 
makers  about  the  "human  cost  of 
living"  emphasized  the  point  that  the 
business  of  homemaking  should  be 
carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
serve as  much  "woman  power"  as 
possible  for  the  biggest  job  of  all — 
"that  of  being  a  parent."  She  aptly 
illustrated  many  of  the  little  ways  in 
which  "woman  power"  is  often  wasted 
by  doing  simple  tasks  the  wrong  way, 
and  suggested  remedies  such  as  the 
correct  way  of  bending,  reaching,  lift- 
ing and  going  up  and  down  stairs  in 
the  daily  round  of  housework,  which 
would  save  energy  for  the  bigger  task. 
Doctor  Bonner  spoke  on  the  "nervous 
child  and  what  we  can  do  to  help  him." 
He  stated  many  of  the  problems  that 
confront  a  parent,  the  difficulties  that 
arise  in  dealing  with  these  problems, 
and  the  effect  on  the  children  of 
different  methods  of  solving  the  same 
problem.  In  this  connection  he  said  that 
"being  a  parent  is  the  biggest  job  on 
earth,"  and  suggested  that  in  any  per- 
plexing situation  one  rule  always  holds 
true  and  that  is  that  "common  sense 
and  kindness  are  never  wrong." 


SWEETS   FOR  CHILDREN 


Prepared      by      May      E.      Foley,      State 
Nutrition    Specialist 

"Give  the  children  sweets  at  the  right 
time.  But  the  right  time  is  not  before 
meals,   between  meals  or  any  time  the 


child  happens  to  want  them.  A  whole- 
some sweet,  given  at  the  end  of  a  meal 
as  dessert,  is  a  good  food. 

Sugar  is  a  valuable  energy  food  and 
every  normal  child  enjoys  wholesome 
sweets.  Over-indulgence  in  candy  is  a 
bad  habit.  It  irritates  the  digestive 
tract  and  is  certain  to  cause  discomfort 
and  even  serious  troubles.  The  child 
who  eats  too  many  sweets  spoils  his 
appetite  for  the  simple  foods,  and  will 
not  get  enough  of  the  body  building 
material.  Such  a  child  generally  is 
undernourished. 

Some  very  wholesome  sweets  from 
dried  fruits;  in  addition  to  the  natural 
fruit  sugars,  they  contain  minerals, 
vitamins  and  roughage: 

Parisian   Sweets 
1   pkg.    (10  oz.)    dates 
1   pkg.    {Vi   lb.)    shredded  cocoanut 
%    cup  chopped  nuts 
1   tablespoon   orange   juice 
%    pound  figs  or   Vi   pound  figs  and   % 

pound  dried  apricots 
1  teaspoon  orange  rind  or  chopped 
candied  orange  peel 
Run  the  dates,  figs,  apricots  and 
cocoanut  through  the  food  chopper. 
Knead  in  the  orange  juice  and  rind. 
This  recipe   will  make    1  %    pounds. 

Pack  the  mixture  into  a  small  loaf 
pan  which  has  been  slightly  oiled  or 
buttered.  Crease  the  surface  into  three- 
fourth  inch  squares.  Place  a  halved  nut 
meat,  or  a  bit  of  candied  cherry  oi 
candied  orange  peel  on  each  square 
Chill  thoroughly.  Cut  into  cubes  with  a 
sharp  knife  which  has  been  dipped  in 
water. 

Fruit  Delight 
Fruit  Delight  is  a  delightful  holiday 
confection.  The  red  of  the  cherries  adds 
color  to  the  gift  box. 

%   lb.   (%  pkg.)   layer  figs 
1  pkg.    (10  oz.)    dates 
1  1-3    cups    shredded   cocoanut 
1   cup  nut  meats 
%  lb.  marshmallows 
V2    cup    candied    cherries    or    can- 
died cranberries. 
%   cup  sliced  orange  peel 
Raisins   may    be    substituted    for   the 
figs  and  bits  of  red  gum  drops  may  be 
substituted    for    the    cherries. 

Put  the  figs,  pitted  dates,  cocoanut, 
orange  peel  and  nut  meats  through  the 
food  chopper.  Melt  the  marshmallows 
over  hot  water.  Add  the  fruit  paste  and 
mix  all  together.  Spread  evenly  in  a 
well  buttered,  shallow  pan.  The  paste 
should  be  about  three-fourths  to  one 
inch  thick.  With  scissors  slice  the  cher- 
ries and  press  into  the  top  of  the  mix- 
ture. Let  cool,  cut  in  squares  and  roll 
lightly  in  granulated  sugar.  This  reci- 
pe makes  1%    pounds. 

Stuffed    Prunes 
Prunes,  16 
Dates,   2 

Nut  Meats,   %   cup 
Raisins,  seeded  or  seedless,   %  cup. 


Wash  prunes  and  steam  for  five  mm- 
utes.  Remove  pits  from  prunes  and 
dates.  Pick  over  raisins  and  remove 
stems.  Put  dates,  nuts  and  nut  meats 
through  food  chopper.  Knead.  Add 
fruit  juice  if  mixture  is  dry.  Stuff 
prunes.  If  no  dates  are  available,  two 
extra  prunes  may  be  ground  and  used 
in  place  of  dates. 

Stuffed    Dates 

Dates,  30. 

Orange     peel,     chopped,     2     table- 
spoons. 
Cocoanut,    M   cup 
Dates,  9,    (put  through  food  chop- 
per) 
Scrape  white  inner  skin  from  orange 
peel.   Wash  and   dry  dates  and  remove 
seeds.    Put    cocoanut,    nine    dates,    and 
orange  peel  through  the  food  chopper. 
Orange  juice  may  be  added  if  the  mix- 
ture is  dry. 

Fill  the  thii-ty  dates  with  the  fruit 
mixture  and  roll  them  in  granulated 
sugar. 


SOMEBODY  EATS   IT 

One  out  of  every  seven  cabbages 
grown  in  the  United  States,  every  year, 
is   made   into   sauerkraut. 

The  kraut  industry  in  this  country 
shrunk  considerably  after  the  war. 
Some  people  took  their  war-time  preju- 
dices so  seriously  that  they  wouldn't 
eat  anything  with  a  German  name. 
With  a  return  to  common  sense  as  the 
years  dividing  us  from  the  war  have 
grown  in  number,  the  popularity  of 
sauerkraut  has  returned,  and  we  are 
consuming  more   of  it. 

Sauerkraut  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  foods  and  well  deserves  its 
popular  place  on  the  menu.  It  is  rich 
in  vitamins  and  minerals,  so  necessary 
for  health  and  growth.  And  the  lactic 
acid  gives  it  an  agreeable  sour  flavor 
which  is  stimulating  to  the  appetite  and 
detrimental  to  certain  harmful  bac- 
teria in  the  digestive  tract. 

Kraut  may  be  eaten  raw  of  cooked, 
in  salads,  or  baked  with  pork  chops, 
pork  roast,  spare  ribs,  or  wieners. — 
May  E.  Foley,  State  Nurtition  Special- 
ist. 


Winter  Protection  For  Apple  Trees 

(Continued   from   Page    1,    Column    2.) 

breeding  places  of  mice  and  prevent 
damage.  Scattering  about  prunings 
from  the  trees  in  the  fall  will  help  to 
keep  the  mice  from  the  trees  as  they 
prefer  the  tender  shoots  to  the  tougher 
bark  of  the  trunk. 


Progress  in  Tuberculosis  Eradication 

(Continued  from  Page  1  Column  3.) 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  also  in  the 
Director's  report  that  the  results  of  all 
tests  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1927 
show  only  9.4%  reactors  while  the  per- 
centage  reactors    in    1926   was    19.2%. 
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JUNIOR  ACTIVITIES 

(Continued   from   page   2   column   3) 

under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Clayton 
Atwood,  a  senior  in  the  Taunton  High 
School,  and  the  Club  Agent. 
Pratt      School,      Taunton — The      Pratt 
School  is  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city  and  there  are  three  clubs  which 
have  already  started  work  under  the 
leadership   of   Mrs.    Anna   C.    Bryant, 
namely,     Clothing,    Lunch    Box    and 
Handicraft. 
Taunton — At   the    Scaddings   School   in 
North  Taunton  a  Handicraft  Club  is 
under   way   with  Miss   Helen   Wilbur 
as    leader.    They    have    already    con- 
structed   two    small    cabinets    to    ac- 
commodate their  lunch  boxes. 
At     the     Westport     Factory     School 
three    clubs    have    organized   and   start- 
ed   work    in    Clothing,    Handicraft    and 
Poultry  club  projects.   The  leaders   are 
Miss  Louise  M.  Potter,  assisted  by  How- 
ard Potter. 

In  all  there  are  20  clubs  with  275 
enrollments  to  date.  This  number  does 
not  include  20  in  the  Dairy  Club  pro- 
ject  and   .50   in   the    Poultry   Club. 

Several  other  clubs  will  no  doubt  be 
underway  soon.  The  next  issue  of  the 
Farmers'  Bulletin  will  contain  a  list  of 
these. 


with   the    Farmers'   Dairy    Company   in 
New   Bedford. 


Local     Leaders'     Conference     at     Annual 
Meeting 

At  the  Annual  County  Extension 
Service  and  Farm  Bureau  Meeting 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty AgTicultural  School  on  Saturday, 
January  7,  1928,  a  local  leaders'  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  the  afternoon. 
The  State  Leaders  will  be  present  to 
assist  with  the  progTam.  A  large  at- 
tendance of  local  leaders  is  desired.  A 
detailed  program  of  the  day  will  be 
mailed  out  to  leaders  before  the  meet- 
ing. 


What    Some    Club    Members    Are    Doing 

William  McConville,  a  prominent 
club  member  in  this  county,  tvrice 
county  champion  and  now  a  candidate 
for  State  Poultry  Club  Championship, 
entered  the  two  year  course  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  this 
fall.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Club 
Agent  "Bill"  says  he  is  getting  along 
fine. 


Miss  Hazel  Vickery  of  North  Reho- 
both,  who  has  been  a  clothing  club 
member  for  four  years  and  did  very 
good  work,  is  now  training  for  a  nurse 
in  the  Sturdy  Hospital  at  Attleboro. 
Hazel  was  an  ideal  club  girl  and  ought 
to  make   an   excellent  nurse. 


Raymond  Haglund,  a  club  membei 
for  six  years  and  now  local  leader  of 
a  club  in  Easton,  is  working  on  the 
Producers'  Dairy  Company  Farm  in 
North  Easton,  where  he  holds  a  respon- 
sible position.  Raymond  is  certainly  a 
booster  of  club  work  in  this  county. 


Club   Members   as    Local   Leaders 

The  following  18  club  members  arc 
local  leaders  in  this  county:  Ruth 
Cruickshank,  Easton;  Edward  Cruick- 
shank,  Easton;  Raymond  Haglund, 
North  Easton;  Carroll  Buck,  Easton; 
Dorothy  Godfrey,  South  Easton;  Car- 
rie Clapp,  Norton;  Marjorie  Becker, 
East  Norton ;  John  Bates,  Pottersville ; 
Virginia  Buffinton,  Seekonk;  Lillian 
Cahoon,  North  Westport;  Howard  Pot- 
ter, South  Westport;  Clara  Munroe^ 
Rehoboth;  James  A.  Eddy,  Rehoboth; 
Florence  Steadman,  North  Dartmouth; 
Evelyn  Morse,  Taunton;  Nathan  Ma- 
comber,  Taunton;  Clayton  Atwood, 
Dighton;    Herbert  M.    Ashley,    Berkley 


Herrnan  Morse  of  Acushnet,  once  a 
county  champion  and  for  several  years 
in  club  work  in  this  county,  was  mar- 
ried recently.  Of  course,  we  know  he 
is  happy.   Herman  has  a  good  position 


Farm    Bureau    Seed    Offer 

The  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau, 
through  the  Bristol  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau, is  making  an  attractive  offer  of 
fine  vegetable  seeds  to  club  member? 
from  a  reliable  seedsman.  There  are 
collections  for  50  cents,  75  cents  and 
$1.00  respectively.  These  collections  in- 
clude the  best  varieties  of  all  the  com- 
mon kinds  of  vegetables.  A  club  boy 
or  girl  can  earn  one  of  these  collec- 
tions free  if  they  sell  a  certain  num- 
ber. 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  some 
real  good  seed  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  offer  please  get  in  touch  with  the 
County  Club  Agent,  Segreganset,  in  the 
near  future. 

County   Champions    Chosen 

The  County  Garden  Club  Champion- 
ship this  past  summer  was  a  very  close 
and  hotly  contested  event,  there  being 
over  200  enrollments,  representing 
nearly  every  town  and  city  in  the  coun- 
ty. The  honors  were  finally  awarded  to 
Gordon  Grant  of  Easton. 

Gordon  is  a  third  year  garden  club 
member  and  has  made  an  enviable  rec- 
ord. Even  though  he  broke  his  wrist 
early  last  spring  he  was  able  to  work 
with  one  hand  until  the  other  was 
strong  enough. 

On  the  eighth  acre  or  more  of  garden 
which  he  had,  Gordon  made  a  net 
profit  of  $114.40.  Gordon  will  go  to 
Camp  Gilbert,  Amherst,  next  summer 
as    County   Garden    Champion. 

Second  honors  go  to  Burton  Field, 
Jr.,  also  of  Easton.  Burton  is  a  sec- 
ond year  garden  club  member.  His  ■ 
garden  was  also  about  one-eighth  acre 
in  area  and  his  net  profit  was  $90.92. 
The  club  agent  visited  this  garden  dur- 


ing the  summer  and  found  it  in  the 
pink  of  condition.  Burton  will  be  a 
County  Garden  Champion  in  the  near 
future  if  he  continues  in  the  work. 

Third  honors  are  for  Mary  Cruick- 
shank, County  Champion  last  year. 
Mary  is  a  fifth  year  garden  club  mem- 
ber. Her  garden  was  very  fine,  as  it 
always  is  and  she  deserves  much  credit 
for  sticking  to  this  project  for  such 
a    long   time. 

Henry  Nickerson  and  Benjamin 
Chitrin  of  Attleboro  each  had  very 
commendable  garden  club  work  and 
these  tvfo  boys  stand  next  in  order. 

The  following  deserve  honorable 
mention:  Richard  Shurtleff,  Henry 
Brousseau,  Henry  Turek,  Harvey 
Tripp,  Tony  Costa,  Jr.,  and  Milton 
Reed  of  Westport;  Joseph  Godfrey, 
Dorothy  Godfrey,  Robert  Chapelle  of 
Norton;  Charles  Parkinson,  Ruth  Dut- 
ton,  Gardner  Kendrick  of  Fairhaven; 
Edna  Utton,  Florence  Cruickshank  of 
Easton;  John  Galas  of  Acushnet; 
Margaret  MacCallum,  George  Kirby  of 
Taunton;  Arthur  Pierce,  and  Lillian 
Tokarz  of  Berkley;  Howard  Pierce  of 
Swansea;  Mildred  Kase  of  Attleboro, 
and  Irving  Wyeth  of  Dighton. 

The  results  of  the  County  Canning 
Club  Championship  for  the  summer  are 
as   follows: 

Natalie  Ogorzalek  was  awarded  the 
County  Championship  after  much  de- 
liberation and  going  over  the  records. 
In  fact  both  she  and  Margaret  Mac- 
Callum were  about  even.  It  seems  that 
although  Margaret's  quality  of  work 
was  somewhat  better  yet  she  did  onty 
about  half  as  much  actual  canning. 
Natalie's  Story  and  Record  was  also  a 
trifle  better  than  Margaret's.  Miss  Flora 
Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
who  went  over  the  records  said  that  in 
all  her  years  of  experience  in  judging 
or  selecting  county  champions  she  had 
never  come  upon  any  contest  that  was 
so  close.  It  should  be  said  also  that 
Minnie  Weber  of  Norton  was  a  very 
close  third  to  Margaret  MacCallum. 
There  was  a  very  small  percent  differ- 
ence among  the  three  girls.  Minnie 
Weber  did  more  canning  than  any  club 
girl  this  year,  but  she  fell  down  some- 
what on  her  story  and  record,  hence 
she  received  third  county  honors  in  the 
Canning. 

The  next  three  girls  in  the  order  of 
placing  are  as  follows:  Eleanor  Sand- 
berg,  Ethel  Lucas  of  South  Rehoboth 
and  Ida  Davis  of  Taunton.  These  girls 
all  did  remarkably  fine  work  and  should 
be  in  the  running  for  county  canning 
honors  next  year. 

The  following  deserve  honorable 
mention :  Barbara  Colbath  and  Ethelyn 
Pray  of  South  Rehoboth;  Cornelia 
Pierce  of  Berkley;  Marion  Doel  of 
Taunton;  Ruth  Cruickshank,  Easton; 
Hazel  Shurtleff,  Westport;  Helenda  St 
Amand,  Acushnet;  and  Guilberta  Cour- 
chine,   Barrowsville. 


